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I  LF 

ILCHESTER,  op  Ivelchester,  the  IscJiaUs  of  Pto- 
leiny»  is  a  borough  and  market  town  of  England^ 
in  Somersetshire.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Yeo^  over 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  large  arches^  and 
consists  of  four  streets,  which  are  but  indifferently  built. 
The  only  remaining  church  out  of  six  is  dedicated  to 
St  MarVf  and  has  an  octagonal  tower  50  feet  high,  con- 
stnictra  of  Roman  stone.  There  are  also  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Uie  dissenters.  The  assizes  were  formerly  held 
here  under  a  patent  granted  by  Edward  III.  but  they 
are  now  only  neld  here  in  rotation  with  Wells,  Taunton^ 
and  Bridgewater.  The  county  court-house  is  a  good 
bttUding,  and  so  is  the  new  county  ^aol,  which  is  built 
on  Mr  Howard's  plan.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side 
of  Uie  river,  stancf  die  remains  of  the  ancient  hospital 
of  White-hall,  founded  about  1226,  by  William  Dennis 
or  Dacus,  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  or  poor 
travellers.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  here  the  remains 
of  a  house  of  Black  Friars,  which  had  a  subterraneous 
passage  leading  to  the  White-haU  nunnery. 

When  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Romans,  Ilchester  was  one  of  their  principal  sta^ 
tionsy  and  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  and  deep 
ditch,  which  they  filled  witli  water  from  the  Ivel.  Ves- 
tiges of  these  ancient  works  are  still  visible.  There  are 
held  at  Ilchester  three  fairs  annually.  Hie  manufao* 
ture  of  thread  lace,  which  was  once  considerable,  has 
now  declined ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  small 
silk  manufiictorv.  This  town  is  famous  as  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  for 
1811. 

Number  of  inhabited  houses     •     ...     85 

Number  of  families 140 

Do.  employed  in  trade        .....     42 
Population 610 

See  Collinson's  HUiory  of  Somersetshire;  and  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  p.  516. 
ILFRACOMBE  is  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of 
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England,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  It  is  situated  on  the  llfnieombc. 
sides  and  at  the  base  of  steep  ground  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  town  contains  a  number  of 
good  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers,  which 
extend  along  the  side  of  the  harbour,  and  for  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  it,  where  there  is  a  good  pebbly, 
shore,  and  convenient  bathing  machines.  The  churcn 
stands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  plain 
structure,  and  contains  a  handsome  monument,  erect- 
ed, at  the  national  expence,  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Bowen. 

The  harbour  of  Ilfracombe  resembles  a  natural  ba« 
sin,  surrounded  by  craggy  heights,  covered  with  fo« 
liage.  The  rocks  ascend  in  a  semicircular  sweep  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  north  side  a  mass  of  rock  pro- 
jects nearly  half  way  across  the  mouth  of  the  recess, 
and  protects  the  little  cove  from  the  northern  tempests. 
This  rock  rises  almost  to  a  pointy  where  a  h'ght  house, 
resembling  a  church,  is  erected.  **  Along  the  side  of 
the  same  rock,"  says  Mr  Warner,  in  his  JValk  through 
the  Western  Counties,  "  to  the  opening  of  the  harbour^ 
runs  an  artificial  pier,  judiciously  constructed,  to  pre« 
vent  the  accumulation  of  the  sand ;  so  that  hy  the  joint 
assistance  of  the  natural  barrier,  and  this  piece  of  ma* 
sonry,  ships  of  280  tons  burthen  may  ride  completely 
]and-lodc€^,  and  of  course  perfectly  safe  from  all  the 
violence  of  the  weather.  Before  the  year  1781,  this, 
pier  was  850  feet  long ;  but  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  wind,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  repair- 
mg  and  enlarging  it  and  the  harbour.  Jt  was  mirtly 
rebuilt,  lengthen^,  and  enlarged^  in  1760,  by  Sir  Bour* 
chier  Wrey,  Bart. 

There  is  a  daily  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  packet, 
which  sails  every  other  tide,  wim  the  town  (^  Swan* 
sea,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales. 

On  a  high  point  near  the  bay,  is  a  summer  house, 
erected  by  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  which  commands  a 
fine  prospect.  Watermouth,  the  seat  of  Joseph  Davie, 
'Esq.  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  t^f  the  town. 
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lUaePtfiKoa     The  vessels  which  belong  to  Ilfracombe  are  chiefly 
I  ,      employed  in  the  coasting  trade^  in  conveying  ore,  corn, 
lllinou.  ^  ^c.  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to  Bristol,  and  also 
*^         in  fishing. 

The  following  was  the  population  of  the  town  and 
parish  in  1811. 

Number  of  houses 484 

Number  of  families 494 

Do.  employed  in  trade  ......  118 

Do.  in  agriculture      ....'•..  57 

Population 1934 

See  Polwhele's  Survey  of  Devonshire  ;  Mason's  Ob* 
servations  on  the  Western  Counties ;  and  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

ILIAC  Passion.    See  Medicine. 

ILIAD.    See  Homer,  voL  xi.  p.  97. 

ILLE  AND  Villains^  islhe  name  of  one  of  the  north- 
west departments  of  France,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Ille  and  Villaine,  two  rivers  which  unite  at  Rennes, 
the  capital  of  the  department.  The  soil  of  this  depart* 
ment  is  in  general  ill-fitted  for  culture,  nevertheless  be- 
low Rennes  and  St.  Malo,  com,  hemp,  and  fruits,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  At  a  short  distance  from  Ren« 
nte,  is  the  farm  of  Prevalais,  where  the  butter  is  made 
that  is  so  famous  in  every  part  of  France.  The  in- 
land commerce  of  this  department  consists  prinapally- 
of  its  natural  productions,  which  are  com,  Imt,  hemp, 
wood,  cattle,  butter,  mines  of  lead,  oysters,  and  fisL 
The  department  contains  7185  square  kilometers,  or 
S64  square  leagues.  The  forests,  m  wIuchthree»foimbs 
belong  to  the  nation,  occupy  54,000  or  55,000  acres. 
The  contributions  in  the  year  1802  were  421,093  francs; 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  488,605.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are,^ 

Population. 

Rennes    • 25,904 

St  Malo 9M1 

Vitr6 8,809 

Fougeres     . 7,297 

Redon     .    .    •    « S,783 

Montfort     . 1,118 

ILLEGITIMACY.    See  Law. 
ILLINOIS  Territory  is  one  of  the  northem  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America..    It  derives  its  naine 
from  the  river  Illinois,  an  Indian  ifpord,  which  signifies 
a  man  ofjull  age,  or  in  the  vigour  of  his  years. 
Xxtdit.  '^^  territory  lies  between  ST  and  49®  87'  of  North 

Lat  and  between  Long.  85^  45'  and  95^  6'  West  It 
ia  about  870  miles  long  from  the  Ohio  to  the  northem 
line,  and  has  the  following  breadths,  650  miles,  200, 
150,  and  50.  It  contains  200,000  square  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  part  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  Superior  and  Mi< 
chiffan. 
feandsrieii  It  is  bounded  by  Upper  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the 
Indian  territory  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Illinois  on 
the  8outh*east,  and  by  Louisiana  on  the  west,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi. 
SifMoa  '^^  P*^  ^^  this  territory  which  is  settled  by  the 

iuul  popnla-  white  people,  is  divided  into  two  counties,  St  Claur  and 
tiom  Randolph ;  Uie  first  of  which  contains  nine  towns  and 

5007  inhabitants,  and  the  second  three  towns  and  7275 
inhabitants.    In  1800,  the  whole  popidation  was  215, 
and  in  1810  it  amounted  to  12,282. 
Towns.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Illinois  territory  are  Ka» 

pashia,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  on  the  n ver  of  the 
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same  name,  and  contains  100  well  built  houses,  and    ininoir» 
622  inhabitants ;  Cahokia,  situated  on  tlie  southern  side  ^Uuminmu. 
of  Cahokia Creek,  and  containing  711  inhabitants;  and  ^^-^     —^ 
Goshen,  the  capital  of  St  Clair  county,  which  has  1725  **^*^*- 
inhabitants. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the 
Wabash,  the  Ouisconsin,  the  Fox  river,  the  Chippeway, 
the  St  Croix,  the  St  Louis,  the  Winnipec,  the  Dove, 
the  Seseme  Quian,  the  Kasaskia,  the  Ausvase,  and  the 
Little  Wabash. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior, 
Rainy  Lake,  Red  Lake,  about  60  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  nearly  round ;  Lake  Pepin,  about  20  miles 
long  and  6  broad;  Lake  Winnebago,  15  miles  long 
and  6  wide ;  and  lake  Illinois,  about  20  miles  long  and 
3  wide. 

The  country  between  the  rivers  Kasaskia  and  Iili« 
nois,  which  is  a  distanced  about  84  miles,  is  a  rich 
and  level  tract  of  land,  terminating,  in  a  high  ridge. 
The  last  of  these  rivers  is  bordered  6y  fine  meadows^ 
and  the  soil  of  the  country  is  in  general  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality. 

Fort  Massac,  which  was  built  by  the  French  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  a  port  of  entry ;  and  in  the 
4th.quarter  of  1803,  foreign,  articles  were  exported  to 
the  value  of  17,320  dollars. 

The  principal  mines  of  this  territory  are  those  of  Katnrat- 
«apper  and  lead.  On  Mine  river,  a  western  branch  of  hi&tor j. 
the  Illinois,  there  is  a  rich  copper  mine.  On  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  there  are  many  mines  of  pure 
copper.  About  9  miles  from  the  mouu  of  Iron  river 
there  is  another  copper  mine;  and  the  same  metal  is 
also  found  in  great  quantities  on  Middle  Island,  nine- 
teen leagues  north-west  of  Iron  river.  The  purest  lead 
ore  is  found  in  immense  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouisconsin. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  abound  with  buflfaloes,  deers^ 
elks,  turkeys,  ducks,  teal,  ffeese,  swans,  cranes,  pelicans^ 
pheasants,  partridges.  Tne  sturgeon  and  the  picannau^ 
and  plenty  offish,  are  found  in  &e  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  vegetables  of  this  district  are  the  oak,  hiccory, 
cedar,  mulberry,  hops,  dyeing  drugs,  medical  plants  of 
various  kinds,  and  excellent  wild  grapes,  from  which« 
in  the  year  1797,  the  French  settlers  made  110  hogs* 
heads  of  strong  wine. 

Before  the  year  1756,  the  French  had  settlements  at  History. 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  &c.  but  they  were  at  that  time 
driven  out  by  the  British,  who  held  the  country  till  the 
revolution.  In  the  year  1780,  there  were  12  Indiaa 
tribes  in  this  territory,  which  were  estimated  to  con- 
tain 8300  fighting  men.  See  Morse's  System  of  Geogra* 
phfft  Boston,  1814. 

ILLUMINATI,  a  secret  association  which  existed  in 
Germany,  some  time  previous  to  the  French  revoludon^ 
and  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  masonic  institutions  on  the  continent'.  This 
association  was  founded  in  17759  by  Dr.  Adam  Weis- 
haupt,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  universi^  of  Ixi« 
golstadt  The  professed  objects  of  the  institution  were 
to  introduce  more  enlightened  ideas  of  government,  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  of  virtue ;  but  its  members  have  been 
accused,  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason^  of  in- 
culcating speculative  opinions,  equally  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  sound  religion  and  social  order. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  ea^eriy  directed 
towards  the  plan  and  objects  oC  this  association^  which 
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fnoi'iintttl  tben  indeed  no  longer  existed,  but  whoie  members 
-^^r^^  were  supposed  to  have  exercised  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  activity  and  influence,  in  producing  the  pecu* 
liar  temper,  and  directing  die  political  events  of  the 
times ;  and  the  works  of  we  Abb6  Barruel  and  Profes- 
sor Robison,  in  which  the  secret  views  and  active  exer* 
tions  of  the  order  were  sought  to  be  developed,  were 
perused  with  extrsordinary  interest  and  avidi^.  Tt 
seems  now,  however,  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these,  and  other  authors,  were  induced  to 
ascribe  to  this  institution  an  extent  and  an  influence, 
which  in  reality  it  never  possessed  ;  and  that,  in  parti- 
cular, the  secret  machinations  and  wicked  practices  of 
the  illuminati  were  excessively  magnified  by  the  heated 
imagination  of  the  French  priest,  and  the  honest  credu- 
lity of  our  distingaished  countr3rmen.  The  history  of 
the  order  of  the  illuminati  indeed  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity;  and  this  circumstance,  which  has  led  some, 
perhaps  naturally  enough,  to  overmte  its  influence,  (antne 
ignoium  pro  magnifico)  affords  to  our  mind  no  mean  evi- 
dence of  its  insignificance.  Time,  however,  has  contribu- 
ted to  diminish  the  imaginary  importance  of  this  formi- 
dable association ;  and  the  following  short  statement  con* 
tains  the  general  result  of  all  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  relative  to  this  once  interesting,  but 
now  almost  forgotten  subject. 

It  is  well  known,  that  since  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, the  various  states  and  principalities  of  the  Oer-' 
man  empire  were  not  more  strictly  defined  by  tern* 
torial  limits,  than  by  different  professions  of  faith. 
Throughout  those  provinces  which  had  adopted  the 
fiew  doctunes,  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  was  excited, 
which,  if  unobstructed  by  other  causes,  promised  to 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  science,  and  to  the  interests 
of  humanity;  whDd,  at  the  same  time,  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  and  enlightened  opinions  was  gene« 
rally  encouraged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  dif- 
ferent governments.  A  sort  of  rivalry,  indeed,  took 
place  among  the  several  principalities,  and  each,  accord* 
mg  tu  its  means,  endeavoured  to  surpass  its  neighbours 
in  the  number  and  the  splendour  of  its  literary  institu* 
tionsr  In  those  states,  on  the  other  hand,  which  adhe- 
red to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Romish  church, 
an  opposite  line  of  policy  was  pursued  by  the  rulers. 
Afraid,  it  would  seem,  lest  the  light  of  science  should 
dispel  those  ancient  prejudices,  upon  which  they  con- 
ceived that  the  security  of  their  civil  and  religious  esta- 
blishments principally  depended,  they  endeavoured  to 
isolate  themselves  from  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bours, to  exercise  a  species  of  surveillance  over  the  in- 
teUects  of  their  subjects,  by  means  of  edicts  levelled 
against  the  commerce  of  literature,  and  to  oppose  the 
antidote  of  ignorance  to  the  contagion  of  knowledge. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  exclude  this  dreaded  pes- 
tilence, or  to  keep  the  sick  separate  from  the  uninfect- 
ed,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  boasted  one  com- 
moa  origin,  and  spoke  one  common  language,  and  pos- 
sessed me  means  of  frequent  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Some  scattered  rays  of  the  surrounding  light 
would  easily  penetrate  the  intervening  gloom,«-enoogh 
at  least  to  shew  those  upon  whom  they  fell  the  dark- 
ness in  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  excite  in  them 
a  desire  for  a  more  extensive  prospect  In  none  of  the 
provinces  of  Germany  was  this  interdiction  of  literature 
more  strictly  and  oppressively  exercised  than  in  Bava- 
ria, under  the  bigotted  administration  of  the  elector 
Charles  Theodore ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  precisely  in 
this  province  ^t  we  iSnd  the  natural  resukof  such  ab- 
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surd  and  barbarous  policy.  Men  of  enlightened  minds  lUumintit. 
could,  not  fail  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  regulations,  Jtminstar 
which  were  calculated  to  check  the  natural  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  would  readily  endeavour  to  concert  the 
means  of  evading  the  existing  laws.  These  means, 
however,  could  only  be  concerted  in  secret ;  and  to  this 
simple  origin,  we  believe,  the  institution  founded  by 
Weishaupt  may  truly  be  ascribed,  however  widely  tlie 
conduct  of  its  members  may  have  afterwards  deviated 
from  the  original  object  There  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing dangerous  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
such  a  secret  association,  however  pure* the  intentions 
of  its  founders  may  have  been.  Secrecy  implies  some- 
thing illegal  in  the  object ;  and  such  a  society  being  un- 
der no  regular  controul,  its  views  may  easily  become 
enlarged,  and  its  influence  perverted  to  improper 
purposes.  Some  zealous  enthusiasts  amon^  the  il« 
luminati,  may  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
directing  the  existing  ffovemmentS|  by  means  of  the 
powerful  but  pacific  influence  of  a  secret  association  ; 
others,  imbued  with  the  absurd  theory  of  the  infinite 
perfectibifity  of  the  human  mind,  may  have  considered 
such  an  institution  as  calculated  to  promote  their  ro« 
mantic  and  unattainable  views;  whue  a  thurd  class, 
perhaps,  consisting  of  men  more  cunning  than  enthu-* 
siastic,  full  of  ambition*  but  destitute  of  principle,  may 
have  looked  upon  a  society  so  constituted,  as  best  adapt* 
ed  to  tlie  concoction  of  their  wicked  designs.  Yet  the 
society  of  the  illuminati  never  seems  to  have  acquired 
any  extensive  influence;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
possessed  any  ramifications  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger« 
many.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  large  empire  it 
produced  no  extraordinary  or  permanent  effects ;  and 
a  few  years  af^er  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1787# 
it  was  nearly  forgotten  in  the  very  country  where  it  had 
boasted  an  ephemeral  existence.  It  was  chiefly  on  ac« 
count  of  its  supposed  influence  in  producing  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  ashes  of  this 
short-lived  association  were  raised  up  from  thechameU 
house  of  oblivion,  and  a  degree  of  posthumous  cele« 
brity  conferred  upon  its  proceedings.  The  sunpod* 
tion,  however,  is  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence^ 
and  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  M.  Mounier  and 
others. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent,  influence* 
and  real  objects  of  this  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  constitution  was  illegal,  and  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  its  members  highly  dangerous  to  civil  and 
religious  goverment.  The  suppression  of  the  order, 
therefore,  was  justifiable  upon  every  principle  of  right 
and  expediency.  A  great  mass  of  puolications  has  ap« 
peared  upon  the  subject  of  this  article ;  but  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Abb6  Barruel,  Professor  Robison,  and  M.  Mounier.  Qs) 

ILMINSTER,  a  market  town  of  Ensland,^  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  It  has  a  low  butheaUhy  sftuation* 
at  the  intersection  of  two  great  roads,  one  firom  London 
to  Taunton,  and  the  other  from  Bristol  to  Exeter. 
Many  of  the  houses,  which  are  principally  arranged 
along  these  roads  for  the  length  of  a  mile,  are  gbod 
stone  and  brick  buildings ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
built  from  old  walls,  and  are  covered  with  thatch.  The 
church,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  buflding,  is  120  feet 
long  and  50  wide.  A  handsome  quadrangular  tower 
rises  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  12  pinnacles.  In 
the  north  transept  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  tomb» 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  Wadham  and  his 
wife,  who  founded  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    In  the 
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linage  centre  of  the  town  is  a  new  bu3t  market-house  and 
i>.  shambles.  An  excellent  free  school  was  founded  here 
Qui^uticI  ^  1550,  by  Humphry  Waldron  and  Heiuy  Oreenfieldj 
and  well  endowea.  The  cloth  manufacture  once  flou- 
rished here  in  a  very  great  degree^  but,  though  still 
considerable,  it  has  greatly  decreased.  Ilminster  is 
surrounded  with  fine  orchards,  and  very  extensive  pros- 
pects are  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  eminences. 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  population  for 
the  town  and  parish  for  1811 : 

Number  of  houses $65 

Number  of  families    .  .  ; 403 

Families  employed  in  trade 231 

Do.  in  agriculture  .....»,.. 121 

Males     1022 

Females    1138 

Total  popuhtion 2160 

See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiiL  page 
532. 

IMAGE.    See  Optics^ 

IMAGINARY  Expressions  or  Quantittes,  or  ua> 
possible  quantities  in  Algebra,  are  such  as  have  the  sym- 
bol //«- 1  in  their  analytic  expression.  They  are  so 
called,  because  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity 
can  have  no  real  existence ;  for  whether  a  quantity  be 
positive  or  negative,  its  square  is  a  positive  quantity. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  imaginary  quantities  have 
been  explained  in  our  article  Algebra,  §  189—193* 
They  are  there  shewn  to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one 
which  is  altogether  impossible,  and  can  denote  no  real 
quantity ;  and  another,  which  denotes  real  quantities. 
*  The  first  class»  when  reduced  to  their  most  simple 
expression,  have  this  form  a  +  -^Z*— ^*  or  «  +  6  v^ —  1, 
where  a  may  in  some  cases  be  =  a.  These  occur, 
when  a  problem  is  to  be  reserved  which  fVom  its  nature 
requires  that  the  data  be  contained  within  certain  li- 
mits in  respect  of  magnitude,  while  at  the  same  time, 
in.  the  particular  case  proposed,  they  pass  those  limits. 

For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  construct  a  right 
angled  triangle^  the  hypothenuse  of  which  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  line  a,  and  one  of  the  sides  equal  to 
another  given  line  b ;  from  the  nature  ^f  the  case,  a 
must  be  greater  than  b ;  and  if,  in  the  particular  state 
of  the  data,  a  be  less  than  6,  the  thing  required  cannot 
be  done. 

The  unknown  side  of  the  triangle  expressed  in  synN 
bols,  algebraically  is  ^  (a*  —  b*) ;  now,  if  6  be  greater 
than  a,  the  quantity  a*  — •  6'  is  negative,  and  we  ex- 
pression for  the  side  of  the  triangle  has  the  form 
-v/  —  it*=»v'— 1,  which  is  imaginary.  The  impos- 
sibility of  giving  a  significant  numerical  value  to  this 
symbol,  corresponds,  in  this  instance,  to  the  impossibi- 
lity of  placing  between  a  given  point,  and  a  straight 
line  given  by  position,  a  line  of  a  given  len^h,  that  is 
shorter  than  the  perpendicular  from  the  pomt  on  the 
line»  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  determining  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  straight  line,^and  a  circle  which  ues  wholly  on 
one  side  of  the  line. 

In  GsoiffETRiCAL  Problems,  passing  the  first  order, 
the  unknown  quantities  are  determined  either  by  the 
intersection  of  a  straight  line  with  a  curve,  or  else  by 
the  intersection  of  two  curves :  Now,  although  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  pro- 
blem mav  be  all  satisfied  at  once,  yet  in  many  cases 
there  will  be  limitations  of  the  data  s  for  example,  by 
one  condition  a  straiffht  line  may  be  required  to  be  of 
a  given  l^gtb;  and  by  another,  that  its  extremities 
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be  on  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle.  These  can  Imagintrx 
only  be  satisfied  at  once,  when  the  straight  line  is  less  ^uuimie^ 
than  the  diameter.  In  like  manner,  one  condition  re- 
ouiring  that  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  another, 
that  it  pass  through  a  certain  point,  can  both  be  satis- 
fied only  when  the  point  is  without  the  circle.  When 
the  data  of  a  pro}>lem  are  in  this  way  limited,  as  often 
as  they  cannot  be  .all  satisfied  at  once,  the  incongruity 
is  indicated  geometrically  by  their  being  no  intersec- 
tion of  the  lines,  which  snoiud  meet  and  determine  the 
unknown  quantities ;  and  algebraically,  by  the  impos- 
sible symbol  y^  — - 1  entering  into  their  values,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  eliminated* 
The  presence  of  the  symbol  ^-«1,  in  tiie  algebraic 
expression  for  a  Quantity,  serves  not  only  to  shew  the 
impossibility  of  finding  that  quantity  in  the  particular 
state  of  the  do/a,  but  it  also  indicates  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  possible  fWxn  the  impossible  cases* 
and  l^us  determines  the  greatest  and  least  values  that 
can  beffiven  to  the  different  quantities  ooncerned  in 
the  problem. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  a  fractkm 
which,  together  with  its  reciprocal,  shall  be  equal  to  a 
given  number,  and  alsa  the  limits  within  whidi  the 
problem  b  possible. 

Calling  tne  fraction  4?«  and  the  given  number  2  a» 
the  condition  to  be  satisfied  will  be  expressed  by  this 

equttlMNii 

X  ^ =  &, 

which  produces  the  ijuadratic  equation  x'-^Sajcs^I, 
and,  this  resolved,  gives 

4r=a=±r  ^(o*— 1). 

From  this  expression,  it  appears  that  the  problem  fa 
impossible  if  a  be  a  fraction,  positive  or  negative,  be- 
tween the  limits  of  -f-l  and  "^  1,  because  then  a*  will 
be  less  than  1,  and  a* — la  negative  quantity,  smd 
^^{a* — 1)  an  impossible  quantity.  However,  if  a  be  a 
positive  quantity  not  less  than  -f  1,  or  a  n^;ative  quan* 
tity  not  greater  than  —1,  (here  we  reckon  — »2  to  be 
less  than  — 1,  and  — 3  less  than  — -S,  and  so  on),  the 
problem  will  always  be  possible,  and,  excepting  tne  ca* 
ses  a=  -(- 1,  and  an— >1,  x  will  have  two  values,  which 
will  be  reciprocals  of  each  other,  because  their  product 
is  unity. 

It  also  appears  that  the  least  positive  value  of  the 

expression  x  -I — is  -f-2,  and  its  greatest  n^ative  value 

—2,  reckoning,  as  before,  that  negative  quantity  to  be 
greatest,  which,  independently  of  the  sign,  is  exprdaed 
by  the  smallest  number. 

Hence,  we  learn  that  no  real  value  of  x  can  be  found 

that  duJl  make  the  expression  \  f « -^ \  equal  to  m 

proper  fraction,  either  positive  or  native,  but  that 
this  expression  may  represent  any  positive  or  ncj^tiTe 
quantity  whatever  that  is  not  between  the  limita  oC 
^  1  and  —  1 

From  this  example,  it  appears  that  the  theory  or  un* 
possible  quantities  may  sometimes  be  appliM  with 
great  advantage  to  a  very  elegant  and  interestin|;  cJaaa 
of  problems,  namely,  suoi  as  require  the  detcnaainatiosi 
of  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  a  variable  quaniitj* 
The  general  method  of  proceeding  is  to  suppose,  that 
the  quantity  to  be  a  nuudmum  or  minimum^  is  e^nal  to 
a  given  quantity ;  and  then  to  inquire  what  la  the 
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Jmagiiiary  greatest  Of  kast  vdues  which  this  quantilr  can  have. 
Quantities,  without  introducing  the  imaginary  symbol  iv^— 1  into 
the  resulting  formulae. 

The  second  class  of  imaginary  expressions,  or  those 
which  indicate  neal  quantities,  involve  the  symbol 
v^ — 1  in  such  a  manner,  th|it,  by  suitable  transforma- 
tions, it  may  at  last  be  made  to  disappear.  The  two 
following  expressions  are  of  this  kind,  viz. 

^(fl+ V-1 ) + v^(«- V-1 )  ; 

By  taking  the  square,  and  then  again  the  square  root 
of  each,  me  former  is  transformed  to 

and  the  latter  to 

which  are  both  real  quantities. 

The  general  expression  for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equa« 
tion  has  the  form 


their  aid,  would  have  been  altogether  untractable.    We  lowgiawy 
have  given  examples  of  their  application  to  the  theory  **»•"'***«* 
of  angular  sections,  and  the  investigation  of  that  ele- 
gant property  of  the  cirde  called  the  Cdtesian  theorem, 
m  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines,  j  19-'§  2^« 
If  in  the  formula 

(Cos.«+8iiLdPv^— 1)"*  =cos.md9+BuibmxV^-— 1 

we  write —  for  m,  it  becomes 
n 

(\i  X  X 

Cos.  x+sin.  X  v^*^l  J  «  =  oos.— +  sin.--^ — 1. 

Suppose  nown  to  be  indefinitely  great,  then,«beingsup« 

posed  a  finite  arc,  the  arc  —  will  be  indefinitely  small ; 

in  this  case  its  cosine  will  be  equal  to  the  radius,  and 
its  sine  equal  to  the  are  itself,  hence,  n  being  indefi^ 
nitely  great> 

(Cos.  X  J^  sin. OP//— 1 V  =  l^—i/^^\ 

ot  putting  COS.  n  4-  sin.  X  ^—1  =  v. 


•   n     * 


v(«+v-i)+'^r«-«^-i), 

when  its  roots  are  all  real ;  but,  unlike  the  two  former, 

it  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  transformed  into  a  real  al-  /  JL      \ 

gebraic  expression,  consisting  of  a  finite  number  of    andhence  nfof-lj  sx^v/-^!. 

terms ;  but  its  value  may  be  found  by  an  infinite  se-  \  / 

ries,  or  a  table  of  sines.     (Algebra,  §  227— §  230.) 

It  has  been  proved,  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines,  § 
19,  that,  m  being  any  whole  number  or  Aniction, 

(cos.  X  4-  sin.  « -/— l)'»=s  COS.  mx  +  sin.  m  jrV— 1. 

This  formula  was  first  given  by  De  Moivre,  {PhU. 
Trans.  1707,  and  Miscel  Analuttca,  lib.  2.)  Lagrange 
calls  it  '<  a  formula  as  remarkable  for  its  simfriidty 
and  elegance  as  its  generality  and  fertility  in  conse- 
quences,'' (Caibii.  des  Fonctions^  p.  116);  and  LapUce 
considers  its  invention  as  of  equal  importance  with  the 
binomial  theorem,  {Legons  des  Ecotes  Normales.)  As 
the  sign  of  the  square  root  of  a  quantity  may  be  either 
4.  or  — 1,  we  may  put  in  the  formuU  —  V"— I  instead 
of  -f  ^ — 1 ;  it  then  becomes 

(cos.  x-»  sin.  jr^— 1)">s:l  cos.  mx~  sm.  mx ^—1. 


From  this,  and  the  former  expression,  we  find,  by  ad* 
dition  and  subtraction,  that  the  imi^^inary  expression 

{isoe.x+  sin.  «  y'— l)'"+(cos.  x— .  sin.  «  V"— !)» 

is  equivalent  to  2  cos.  m  »,  or  real  quantity ;  also,  that 
imaginary  expression 


Now  it  has-  been  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to 
die  article  Fluxions,  §  12,  that  n  being  supposed  in< 

finitely  great,  n(v  "JJ— 1  J=  Nap.  log.  9,  therefore 

Nap.  log.  V  =  Xiv/— 1 
and  hence,  e  denoting  the  basis  of  the  system,  (Al* 

OEBHA,  f  SS5  and  §  856)  we  have  0  =  e  *'^~^'that  is^. 

Cos.  X  4.  sin.  j;  v^^-1  =  e 

This  is  anotlier  imaginarv  formida  of  great  value,  be^ 
cause  it  exhibits  under  a  finite  form  a  relation  between- 
an  arc  or  an^e,  and  its  co-sine,  sine,  &a  It  was  first 
observed  by  Euler,  and  is  justly  r^;uxled  as  one  of  the 
most  important  analytic  inventions  of  the  last  century. 
Other  investigations  of  this  formula  Imve  been  given  m 
Arithmetic  of  Sines,  §  29>  and  Flcjxions,  §  124.  Ob* 
serving,  as  before,  that  the  square  root  of  a  quanti^ 
may  be  considered  as  negative  as  well  as  positive,  we 
have  from  the  formula, 

Cos.  df-*>sin.  X i/— 1  — e"^*^"*^  ' 


— -j.Ucos.x  +  sin.xv'— !>•— .(co8.»— sin.*-/— i)»\    «nd  from  the  two  expressions,  by  addition  and  sub* 
^^  i     traction. 


is  equivalent  to  2  sin.  m  x,  another  real  quantity  These 
expressions,  although  the  representatives  of  real  geome^ 
tocal  quantities,  via.  2  cqs.  w «,  and  2  sin.  mx,  consi. 
dered  by  themselves,  are  utterly  without  any  seome. 
tncal  signification.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the 
analytic  formulae  into  the  language  of  strict  geometry, 

because  the  symbols  sin.  «v^—i  and  L_  eorre- 

•pond  to  nothing  that  admiu  of  geometricaTdefinition. 
Notwithstanding  this  incongruity,  these  very  expres. 
sions  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  general  theorems  in  geometry,  and  have 
•nabled  analysis  to  resolve  qoestions  which,  withdtit 


C— i{/^-%e"*^-"} 


2v-=— 1  \t  — e 


*— 1 .    ..  X  i^— 


'} 


These  formulae,  in  their  present  state,  are  illusive ;  for 
the  arc  and  sine,  or  co-sine,  cannot,  by  means  of  them, 
be  found,  the  one  from  the  other.  However,  by  ex^ 
panding  the  exponentiab  into  series,  we  have,  f  Aloe- 
bra,  §  3570 


x^—1 


«l+.,Vr-l-;j^-.-^^^+,&C. 


(5 


Quanlicieik 


Ssl— jy^_l_ 
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or*    .  x^v^—l 


1.2  ^      1.2.S 
These  being  substituted  in  the  formula,  we  get 


+i&c. 


Cos.  a?  ^  I  — 


x« 


Sin.  xzzx 


1.2^1.2.3.4 
x^  x» 


— ,  &c. 


1.2.3  ^  1.2.S.4.5 


— ,  &c. 


expressions  which  are  altogether  free  from  the  imagina- 
ry sjmboL 

An  example  of  the  application  of  the  same  fbrmnlas 
to  the  determination  of  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  tangent, 
is  given  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Sinks,  §  30.  They  also 
admit  of  various  applications  to  the  investigation  of 
rules  in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometn[.  (See  Le- 
gendre,  Elemens  de  Geometrie,  in  App.  to  Trig.) 

Because  Cos.  x  +  Sin.  x  ^ — 1  =  e  *  V'^^*  there- 
fere.  Log.  (Cos.  X  4-  Sin.  x  v^— 1)  =  x  y^— 1.  Let  «- 
denote  ludf  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
radius  ==  1,  and  suppose  x  =  ^  x,  then  Cos.  x=zO,  and 
Sin.x  =  l;  hence  we  get  Log.  iv/—l  =  isr^ — l,and 

Q 41ogV— 1 

*/ — 1 

This  remarkable  expression  for  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  was  first  found  by  John  Bernoulli.  It  is  of  no 
tise  as  a  rectification  of  the  circle ;  but  it  shews,  that  if 
the  expression  should  occur  in  any  investigation,  we 
may  substitute,  instead  of  it,  the  resl  quantity  2  sr« 

The  formula,  Cos.  jp  +  Sin. «  ^—1  =  e*^~^'  be- 

con^,  in  the  case  of  «  =:  ^  r,  ^—1  =  e  '  *  v'— !• 
Now,  let  both  sides  of  this  equation  be  raised  to  a  power 
expressed  by  'v^— 1>  then»  observing  that  \  «•  y^— 1  X 
V--*!  =  —  ^  «-»  we  have, 

«■ 
(V^— 1 )  ^"^*  =  e       *  ss  0.207879. 

This  very  singular  imaginary  expression  was,  we  be- 
lifive,  first  noticed  by  Euler. 

D'Alembert  first  demonstrated  a  remarkable  proper* 
ty  of  imaginary  expressions,  namdv,  that  however 
complicated  they  may  be,  they  may  always  be  reduced 
to  the  form  A  -fi  B  y^— 1 ;  so  that  every  function  of 
an  impossible  quantity  a  -f-  6  y^-— 1  has  uie  form  A  4- 
B  v^— -1,  where,  Jiowever,  B  may  be  equal  0. 

Let  r=  y^  (a^  +  h%  and  suppose  x  to  be  such  an 

«c,  thtCo.  .=  ^,  then  Sin.  x=:  l.wherer.C<«.x. 

*  T  T 

and  Sin.  x  will  be  all  real  ouantities ;  by  substitution, 
the  ima^nary  formula  a  Ji^o  y/— >1  will  be  transformed 
into  r  (Cos.  fl  +  Sin.  a  y^— 1 ).  If,  now,  a'  +  b' y—\ 
be  another  im^nnary  expression,  by  a  like  substitution 
it  may  be  tranrormed  into  1*  (Cos.  j/  4-  Sin.  af  ^— l), 
where,  as  before,  r',  Cos.  x'  and  Sin  x'  are  all  real.  Sup- 
pose, now,  an  imaginary  expression  to  be  the  product 
of  the  formulae  a  J^  b  y^— 1,  and  €S  ^hl  V^-^l»  this» 
by  substitution,  will  be 

ft'  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  X  y/— 1)  (Cos.  x'  +  Sin.y  y^— 1). 

By  actual  multiplication  and  substitution  of  Cos.  (x  -f  x^) 
for  Cos.  X  Cos.  xf  —  Sin.  x  Sin.  x' ;  abo  Sin.  (x  J^  xf) 


for  Sin.  x  Cos.  x'  4*  ^^*  ^  ^^^  ^t  (Arithmetic  or 
Sinks,)  the  product  is  equivalent  to, 

rr'  Xcos.  (x  +  y)  +  Sin.  (x  +  x')  y'— -1 1 

which  has  manifestly  the  form  A  +  B  v^— 1.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  the  continual  product  of  any 
number  of  imaginary  quantities,  04-6  \/— 1,  a'  -f. 
If  y^— •!,  &c.  will  be  an  imaginary  quantity  of  the 
same  form. 

-  +  *^-^       Thi.,by 


Consider  now  the  fraction 


fl'+6V— 1' 


substituting  the  trigonometrical  formula?,  will  be  chang* 
ed  to 

r  (Cos.  x-f  Sin.Xiy/— 1) 
r'  (Cos.  x'  +  Sin.  af  sZ—V) 

Multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  H  (Cos.  x^ 
—  Sin.  x'  ^ —  1 ),  and  substitute  Cos.  (x  —  x')  for  Cos.  x 
Cos.  af  -f  Sin.  x  Sin.  x\  and  Sin.  (x  —  x')  for  Sin.  x 
Cos.  x^  —  Cos.  X  Sin.  x^  it  then  becomes, 

il  I  Cos.  (x—  y)  +  Sin.  (x  — x')  »/—\K 

a  quantity  which  has  the  form  A  -f  B  y/ — 1  as  before. 

The  function  (a  +  6  ^/ — 1)"  becomes,  in  like  man« 
ner, 

f*  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  X  y'— 1 )«  = 
r^  (Cos.if  x4-  Sin.  nx^— -1) 

which  is  still  a  quantity  of  the  same  form. 

By  employing  the  same  substitution  it  is  easy  to 
prove,  that  the  very  general  imaginary  function 

(a  +  «^_l)*»  +  «^— ^ 

is  still  of  the  form  A  4,  B  i/~L 

In  applying  imaginary  expressions  Xo  analytical  in« 
vestigations,  it  becomes  an  important  question,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  it  anbrds  for  the  truth  of  (he 
results  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  part  of  their 
theory  is  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.  John 
Bernoulli  and  Maclaurin  allege,  that  when  imaginary 
expressions  are  put  to  denote  real  quantities,  the  ima* 
ginary  characters  involved  in  the  different  terms  of  sudi 
expressions  do  then  compensate  or  destroy  each  other. 
To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  an  imaginary  charac« 
ter  being  no  more  than  a  mark  of  impossibitity,  such  a 
compensation  is  altogether  unintelligible;  for  to  sup* 
pose  that  one  impossibility  can  remove  or  destroy  ano« 
ther,  would  be  to  bring  impossibOity  under  the  predica* 
ment  oi  quantity,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  arith« 
metical  computation. 

Professor  Playfairofthe  university  of  Edinburgh,  has 
advanced  a  different  theory  in  the  London  PkUosapki^ 
cal  Transaclions  for  1778.  He  there  observes,  that  iiii« 
possible  expressions  occur  only  when  circular  arcs  or  hy« 
perbolic  areas  are  the  subject  of  investieation,  and  tluit 
corresponding  to  every  imaginary  formula,  there  is  a  resd 
formula  perfectly  anaJc^ous ;  one  of  these  is  the  analv* 
tic  expression  of  some  oroperty  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  the  expression  or  a  like  property  in  the  hyperbola. 
Thus,  supposing  that  in  either  curve  the  semiaxis  :=1, 
let  c  denote  any  abcissa,  reckoned  from  the  eentre,  s  the 
ordinate,  and  x  the  double  of  the  area  contained  by  the 
semiaxis,  a  semidiameter  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  ordi* 
nate,  and  the  intercepted  hyperbolic  arc ;  also  kt  e  de« 
note  the  number  of  which  Nap.  log.  si:  In  the  circle 
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and  in  the  hyperboU  (as  will  readily  appear  from 
Fluxions,  §  150,  Ex.  5.) 

These  expressions  are  perfectly  analogous  in  their  form, 
ao  that  if  in  the  first  set  ^Z-l^  1  be  put  instead  of  the 
imaginary  symbol  ^^ — 1,  it  will  be  immediately  trans- 
formed into  the  second.  By  the  first  set  of  formula,  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines  may  be  inves- 
tigated, and  by  the  second,  a  corresponding  theory  re« 
lating  to  the  co-ordinates  of  an  hyperbola,  many  of  the 
corresponding  properties  of  the  two  curves  will  be  iden- 
tical, and  some  will  differ  only  in  the  signs  of  the  terms. 
In  both»  the  results  will  be  alike  free  from  tlie  ima- 
ginary sign,  although  in  the  one  case  the  steps  by 
whidi  they  have  been  found  are  unintelligible,  and  in 
the  other  they  are  perfectly  significant    This  agree- 
ment of  two  methods  so  veiy  different  in  the  discovery 
of  truth,  the  ingenious  writer  attributes  to  the  analogy 
that  takes  place  between  the  subjects  of  investigation, 
which  is  so  dose,  that  every  property  of  the  one  may* 
with  certain  restrictions,  be  transferred  to  the  other. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  operations  performed  with 
imaginary  cnaracters,  although  destitute  of  meaning 
themselves,  are  yet  notes  of  reference  to  others  which 
are  significant :  They  point  out  indirectly  a  method  of 
demonstrating  a  certain  property  of  the  hyperbola,  and 
then  leave  us  to  conclude  from  analogy  that  the  same 
property  belongs  also  to  the  circle.    All  that  we  are  as^ 
sured  of  by  the  imaginary  investigation  is,  that  its  con- 
dttsions  may,  with  all  Uie  strictness  of  mathematical 
jvascming,  be  proved  of  the  hyperbola ;  but  if  from 
thence  we  would  transfer  that  condusion  to  the  cirde, 
it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  prindple  which  has 
been  just  now  mentioned.    The  investigation,  there- 
fore, in  every  case  resdves  itself  into  an  argument  (rom 
analoffy,  and  after  the  strictest  examination,  will  be 
fonnd  to  have  no  other  claim  to  the  evidence  of  de- 
monstration.    A  proposition  that  is  proved  of  the  hy- 
perbola onlyi  and  afterwards  oonduaed  to  hold  true  of 
the  drde,  merdv  from  the  affinity  of  the  curves,  will 
have  predsely  the  same  de^ee  of  certainty  as  Ivhen 
a  proof  is  made  out  by  imaginary  symbols. 

Of  late  years  another  theory  of  impossible  quantities 
luia  been  brought  forward  by  M.  Buee,  in  the  L<mdon 
PkiL  Trana.  1806,  also  by  M.  Argand,  in  a  work  with 
this  tide,  Eaai  sur  une  maniere  de  representer  fuantu 
ict  imapnaires  dans  let  consintctians  geom^triques,  pub- 
lished m  France  in  1806,  and  again  by  M.  J.  F.  Fran^ais 
in  Noweaux  prindpe*  degeomMrie  deposUian  ei  interpret 
iaiion  geomiiriqiie  de$  symbols  imaginaires,  published  in 
AnnaSt  de  Maih^sUiques,  Sept,  1815.  According  to 
tfiese  writers,  the  impossible  character  y^ — 1,  is  the 
ogn  of  perpendkidariiy  ;  so  that  the  imaginary  expres- 
sion  a  4/ — 1,  instead  of  being  the  sign  of  an  operation 
which  cannot  be  performed,  and  which  has  no  geome- 
trical represenUtive,  is,  according  to  these  writers,  re* 
presented  geometrically  by  a  per^ndicular  to  a  straight 
line :  that  is,  if  a  line  to  the  right  be  expressed  by  +  a, 
and  an  equal  line  to  the  left  fy  —  <i,  then  a  third  line 
perpendicular  to  and  equal  to  either  of  these  will  be 
exwessed  by  =1=  a^^— 1. 

To  prove  this,  the  last  mentioned  writer  defines  tMe 


ratio  of  magnitude  to  be  the  numerical  ratio  between  the  Imagipaiy 

ma^itudes  of  the  two  lines  and  the  ratio  of  position,  ^^^^ 

the  inclination  of  the  one  line  to  the  other,  or  the  angle 

they  contain.  Again  he  lays  it  down,  that  four  straight 

lines  are  in  proportion  ofma^iiude  and  position^  when 

between  the  two  last  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  magni-  • 

tude  and  position  as  between  the  two  first.    That  is, 

supposing  a,  b,  c,  d,  to  be  the  magnitudes,  we  must 

a       c 
have  -T-= --T,  also  the  angle  contained  by  a  and  b  equal 

to  the  angle  contained  by  c  and  d. 

When  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio  is  the  antece- 
dent; of  the  second,  the  proportion  of  magnitude  and 
position  is  said  to  be  continued^  and  the  middle  term  ia 
a  mean  proportional  of  magnitude  and  position  between 
the  other  two.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  middle 
term  bisects  the  angle  made  by  the  two  extremes. 

These  observations  being  premised,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  theorem  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory,  /ma- 
ginary  quantities  qftkeformz±za^^ — 1  represent  in  the 
geometry  of  position  perpendiculars  to  the  axis  of  the  ab* 
cissa,  ajia  reciprocally,  perpendiculars  to  the  axis  of  the 
ahcisscB  are  imaginanes  of  this  form.  For,  putting  •{- a 
and  —a  for  straight  lines  Iving  in  opposite  directions, 
according  to  M.  Frangais,  the  quantity  zfcra^—  1  i^a 
mean  proportional  of  magnitude  and  position  between 
them.  Now  it  has  been  premised,  that  a  line,  which 
is  a  mean  proportional  in  magnitude  and  position  be- 
tween two  lines,  ought  to  bisect  the  angle  they  con- 
tain ;  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  the  mean  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  abcissse,  and  will  lie 
above  or  below  the  axis  according  as  it  is  +a\/ — 1,  or 
— o^v/ — 1*  Redprocally,  every  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  abcisste  must,  according  to  the  same  prind- 
ple, be  a  mean  proportional  between  -fa  and  —a ;  it  is 
therefore  an  imaginary  quantity  of  the  form  =irav^— L 

Such  is  the  substance  of  M.  Francis'  demonstration ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  satisfactory.  We 
should  have  supposed,  that  in  seeking  the  mean  of  mag« 
nitudeand  position  between  -^a  and^-a,  he  would 
have  sought  the  mean  of  magnitude  independently  of 
position,  and  then  the  mean  of  position  independently 
of  magnitude.  These  would  have  required  different 
operations ;  the  first  would  have  ^ven  ^a  x  a=a  for 
the  mean  of  magnitude,  and,  putting  q  for  a  right  an« 
gle,  the  second  would  have  given  1(9 -f  9)^9  for  the 
mean  of  position.  We  cannot,  however,  see  any  useful 
condusion  dedudble  from  the  result  The  author  of 
the  theory,  bv  calling  the  lines  4-a  and  — a,  seems  to 
have  investea  Them  at  once  with  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  the  mean  oy  a 
process,  which  ajqplies  to  them  as  things  having  only 
mi^itude. 

The  proof  offered  by  Mr.  Buee  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  0/ — 1  is  the  sign  of  per- 
pendicularity, is  not  more  conclusive.  He  supposea 
three  equal  straight  lines  to  meet  in  a  point,  two  of 
them  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  the  third  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  them  both.  He  calls  the  line  taken  to 
the  right  4.1,  then  that  taken  to  the  left,  he  says,  must 
be  ^-1 ;  and  the  third,  which  must  be  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  them,  must  be  ^ — (1*),  or  more  sim- 
ply ^-£-1.  Hence  he  infers,  that  ^-^1  is  the  sign  of 
perpendicularity.  The  inconclusiveness  of  this  reason- 
mg,  has  been  well  exposed  by  an  able  critic  in  the 
Edinburffh  Review,  vol.  xii.  July  1808,  where  it  is  olvi 
served,  that  any  imaginable  conclusion  might  have  been 
derived  in  the  same  manner.  For  example,  the  third 
line,  instead  of  b^g  at  right  angles^  may  be  supposed 
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to  Mke  «  ngle  of  12<r  with  the  one,  and  of  60^  with 
the  other,  aid  mOI  it  woold  be  m  nem  ptoportioiiaLl  be- 
tween theoAertwo;  mtd  its  •qoaie  would  hsTc  be«D 
+  1  X— 1,  =— I.  and  the  line  itself  izrV'—l*  It  is 
Ikrther  ofaaerred,  that  it  wonid  be  very  anfortniiate 
for  idencr,  and  prodnctiTe  of  inextricable  eoufnsion 
in  mathematical  bi^m^iey  if  the  character  which  de- 
noted iiapoMflHlrty  at  one  time,  .riioald  at  another 
uginfy  HAUfthhig  actnallj  existing  like  perpendicoLu 
ritj,  wiiich^  besides,  is  not  a  quantity,  but  the  modifica- 
tion of  qiiandtj.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  indeed, 
if  a  character,  which  applies  only  to  quantity,  whether 
•9  poaBble  or  not  possible,  should  pass  to  the  expres- 
son  of  something,  of  whidi  quantity  cannot  be  predi* 


'lixtcnt* 


-  A  question  haa  arisen,  whether  impossible  expres- 
sions  ought  to  be  employed  in  a  science,  that  above  aD 
others  boasts  of  the  accuracy  €»f  its  reasoning,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  conclusions  i  The  question  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  if  in  any  case  the 
theoty  led  to  ennor,  or  if  it  were  oif  more  difficult  applica- 
tion than  the  analytic  theories,  which  involve  only  possi- 
ble quantitiea.  But  neither  of  these  is  the  case.  Tbecon- 
'  dusions  it  brines  ont,are  in  perfectagreement  with  those 
^obtained  by  other  methods ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  every  truth  that  can  be  discovered 
by  the  imaginary  analysis,  may  also  be  found  by  me- 
thods of  reasoning  which  are  quite  unezceptioQable ; 
yet,  generally  speaking,  these  last  are  less  CQnci8e,and  of 
more  >difficult  application.  Indeed  such  is  the  power  of 
imaginary  expression  as  an  engine  of  analysis,  that  we 
are  not  sure  whether  some  theorems  have  been  proved 
in  any  other  way.  It  would  be  extremely  viduable» 
'cven  if  its  conclusions  were  not  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter of  mathematical  truth,  until  they  had  been  veri- 
fied by  the  more  strict  methods.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  theory  of  infinities  in  its  loosest  form,  has 
brought  to  light  truths  which  would  hardly  have  been 
acknowledged,  unless  they  had  been  aflmrards  esta- 
blished upon  more  unexceptionable  prindples.  The  vast 
improvement  which  that  method  of  analysis  has  received 
between  its  first  applications  by  Kepler,  and  the  highly 
finished  and  almost  perfect  form  under  which  it  has 
been  delivered  by  La  Grange,  gives  us  reason  to  haj^ 
that  the  nbscuri^  in  which  the  doctrine  of  imi^'nazy 

Quantities  has  hitherto  been  involved,  may  in  tune  be 
ispelled,  and  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  same  state 
of  perfection  as  the  other  more  intell^ible  mathemati- 
cal theories. 

On  the  subject  of  .impossible  quantities,  consult 

D'Alembert,  Mem.  ae  PAcad.  de  Berlin  Ah,  1746» 
page  182.     Opuscules  Math,  t.5. 

£uler»  same  work.  An,  V[^9,  pa^  122  and  139. 

Fonoenex,  MisceOan,  Taurinenna,  1. 1  and  2. 

John  Bernoulli,  Comnjj^cium  EptsUdicum, 

Schuberty  Nova  Acta  jPeirop.  t.  13,  page  172. 

Maclaurin,  Fluxions,  art.  669, 763. 

Play  fair.  Land.  Phil,  Trans.  1778. 

Turemain-Missay,  Theorie  purement  AlgShraique  des 
Quaniites  Imaginairee. 

Edinburgh  Hernew,  vol.  xii.  July  1808. 

Annates  de  Malhimaiiaues,  torn,  iv.  pages  20, 23,  6l, 
133,  222,  S64f. 

Gomperta,  The  Principles  and  Application  of  Inuigi* 
narv  Quantities,  book  1.  Lond  1817.  (() 

i\I AGINATION,  See  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy^ 
and  PoBTav. 

IMIRETTA,  a  prindpality  of  Ana,  situated  in  the 
Caucasian  regions^  between  the  Bbck  Sea  and  the  Cas« 
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pian.  It  is  bounded  oo  the  north  by  the  principal  chain  lni\t^ 
of  Cancasus,  on  the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  south  by 
thfe  pacfaalic  of  Aghalzigfae,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Black  Sea.  Itexcecds  100  miles  in  length  from  ea.«t  to 
west,and  is  probably  neariy  as  many  from  north  to  south. 
Imnetta  is  watered  by  the  Rioni  and  Kwrili,  or  Qairi>. 
lia,  said  to  ngnify  the  roaring  rivers,  besides  numerous 
tributaiT  streams,  the  course  of  most  of  which  is  inter« 
rupted  by  cataracts.  The  fimner  rises  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Soanni,  and  after  bemg  swelled  by  the  waters 
descending  from  the  hills  of  Georgia,  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  at  PotL  The  ehmatc  is  extremely  mild ;  snow  Climate. 
seldom  lies  on  the  gromid;  and  the  rivers  in  the  south- 
em  parts  are  never  froscn  over.  Mudi  of  the  surface 
consists  of  rocks  and  mountains,  interspersed  with  fer« 
tile  vallies  and  i^ains.  Abcndsnce  of  fruit  of  the  finest  pw>disc» 
flavour  grows  wild,  and  widiont  cultivation;  and  the  lisas. 
tnmk  of  the  vine  is  known  to  attain  15  indies  in  dift« 
meter.  Entire  hiDs  are  overgrown  with  olive,  chcs* 
nut,  and  valuable  timber  tiees  ;  and  the  lower  grounds 
are  full  of  almonds,  qininoes,  pears,  and  plums,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  bearing  twice  a  year.  Odious  harveats 
of  grain,  as  also  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  wl,  are  obtain* 
ed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  likewise  cultivate  the  quan* 
ti^  of  silk  that  may  be  required.  From  the  varie« 
ty  and  abundance  of  fruit,  this  country  has  been  com- 
pared to  one  vast  orchard.  Imiretta  yields  a  kind  of 
green  honey,  which  poascsses  a  highly  intoxicating  qua- 
lity ;  and  another  very  singular  ninduct  called  stone 
honey,  or  quatuplit  hy  the  natives^  wnose  nature  is  imper« 
fectly  explained.  It  is  described  to  be  quite  solid,  as . 
hard  as  sugar-candy,  brittle,  and  not  viscous.  The  ho- 
ney and  wax  form  one  mass,  generally  of  a  white  co- 
lour, but  growing  yeUow  with  age.  It  is  endowed  with 
a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  found  in  the  defls  of 
rocks.  The  Imirettians  frequently  carry  it  about  with 
them  in  their  pockets. 

The  population  of  the  prindpality  is  computed  at  Uhabitob 
20,000  families,  whose  personal  iqipearance  is  supe. 
rior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral an  indolent,  distrustful,  and  proud,  though  ser- 
vile, race ;  bold  and  fearless.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  virtue  of  hospitality ;  and  travellers  are  always 
oWered  honey,  fruits,  and  wine.  Honey,  among  seve« 
ral  of  the  Caucasian  nations,  forms  a  common  ingre- 
dient of  food,  which  occasions  the  cultivation  of  bees  to 
a  great  extent  in  this  country.  The  Imirettians  are  fond 
of  dress  and  ornaments ;  they  wear  several  doaks  at  a 
time ;  and  those  who  can  affora  it,  ornament  themsdves 
with  dudns  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  larger  portion, 
from  indolence,  insecurity,  and  other  causes,  are  exceed- 
ingly poor,  and  even  recuioed  to  great  necessities.  They 
are  dispersed  in  retreats  on  woody  hills,  by  the  sides  m 
rivers  or  in  valleys,  courting  solitude,  it  is  said,  in  order 
to  screen  themselves  frtxn  uieir  eneuies,  as  well  nn  to 
be  preserved  from  opj^ression.  But  they  use  certain 
calls  or  signals,  by  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
hundreds  are  collected  in  a  moment,  in  places  where 
no  one  could  previously  be  discovered.  As  nearly  the 
whole  inhabitants  dwell  in  solitary  hamlets,  the  coun- 
try contains  scarcely  any  towns  except  Cotatis  or  Ku- 
thais,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Phasis  or  Brioni,  and  Poti  or  Puti  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  same  river,  at  its  efflux  into  the  Black  Sea.  Cotatis 
seems  to  consist  of  somewhat  more  than  100  houses, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Armenian  merchants,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay.  Poti  is  geographically  situated 
within  the  confines  of  Mingrdia,  and  is  not  known  to 
be  larger  than  tihe  former.  In  1806  it  was  in  the  posses- 
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Bum  of  the  Tarks;  and  it  was  taken  by  the  RusBiani 
in  I8O9. 

The  natives  of  Imiretta  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agri* 
culture.  Some  thouaands  emirate  annually  to  Georgia, 
where  they  hire  themselves  out  as  servants  or  porters. 
l*he  remamder  manufacture  good  silken  stufis  ind  thick 
woollen  cloths,  but  no  linens.  They  make  a  kind 
of  wine  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  countries 
in  the  vicinity,  much  of  which  is  exported  in  skins 
to  Geor^^ia,  and  drank  at  Teflis;  ana  they  also  ez« 
port  frusif  honey,  and  wax.  All  the  commerce  of 
Cotatis  is  in  the  hands  of  Amenians,  who  carry  their 
traffic  as  far  as  the  Russian  establishment  <h  Moz« 
dok. 

The  Imiretdans  profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
drarch:  they  have  a  patriarch,  who  is  usually  of  the  n^al 
family,  but  who  nevertheless  can  seldom  read  or  wnte* 
Their  churches  are  wretched  buildings,  with  a  paper 
cross  over  the  prindpal  entrance,  and  some  paintings 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  their  saints  within. 

Imiretta  is  governed  by  a  prince  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia, with  whi<£  country  it  is  now  incorporated.  He  is 
styled  Mephe,  and  is  under  the  controul  of  a  national 
council,  composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  without 
whose  consent  he  cannot  undertake  any  impcnrtant  en« 

ariae.  The  laws  of  Imiretta  are  founaed  on  the 
of  the  sovereign;  but  since  the  supremacy  of 
Russia  was  acknowledged,  he  is  deprived  <n  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  His  ordinances  were  published  on 
Fridays,  the  market  days,  by  a  crier  who  ascended  a 
tree,  and  thence  issued  the  proclamatian.  Judicial 
combats  are  practised  by  tHb  nobles,  and  the  trial  by 
water  ordeal  prevails.  Tne  revenues  of  the  king  amount 
only  to  between  £5000  and  £7000  yearly,  which  arise 
fimn  a  contribution  of  the  peasants  in  wine,  grain,  and 
cattle,  and  from  the  tribute  of  neighbouring  princes. 
By  the  census  of  1803,  it  was  found  that  18,000  faml- 
lies  paid  taxes. 

This  country  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Iberia.  At  the 
conclusion  of  uie  fifteenth  century  it  belonged  to  GeSr« 
gia,  when  King  Alexander  divided  it  along  with  other 
states  among  his  soiis.  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by 
the  Turkiil,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Russians  in  the 
year  1770.  About  that  period,  »[>lomon,  King  of  Imi« 
retta,  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  sought  the  protec* 
tion  of  Russia.  He  quelled  Uie  civil  broils  of  his  country, 
strengthened  its  interests,  protected  it  against  foreign 
invasions,  and  made  many  internal  regulations,  among 
which  was  the  abolition  of  traffic  in  Javes.  It  is  saia 
that  he  ordered  the  walls  and  citadel  of  Cotatis  to  be  de* 
atroyed,  observing  that  "  the  rocks  of  Caucasus  were 
the  only  fortifications  which  were  capable  of  being  de- 
fended by  an  undisciplined  army  of  6OOO  men  unprovi- 
ded with  arUllery.  Solomon,  after  a  prosperous  reign, 
died  in  1786.  He  was  twice  married,  and  appointed 
Giorgi,  his  son  by  the  first  marriage,  to  succeed  him ; 
but  his  reign  was  productive  of  tumults  and  dissatisfiic- 
tion,  and  a  civil  war  arose  which  terminated  either  by 
his  death  or  deposition  in  a  year.  David,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  who  had  married  a  Georgian  princess, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  till  179S. 
Heracltns,  king  of  G^rgia,  desirous  of  seating  her 
grandson  Solomon  on  the  dirone,  then  sent  an  ex- 
pedition into  Imiretta,  whereby  an  insurrection  was 
excited,  and  David  expelled  from  the  country, 'while 
his  son  Constantino  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress. 
After  wandering  as  a  fugitive  several  years,  David 
died  at  Aghalzighe,  a  Turkish  town  of  the  Cauca- 
aian  regions.  Meantime,  the  government  of  Solomon 
If.  was  oonfimied  $  and  in  1808>  he  oonquored  the 
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province  of  Letschum.    In  180f,  Anna,  the  widow  of  Impeadu 
David,  and  mother  of  Constantine,  repaired  to  Peters-      °^^ 
burg,  and  obtained  the  liberation  of  her  son,  who  had  faeiileit^ 
undergone  a  confinement  of  ten  years.    Solomon  II.,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  in  the  goyemment,  acknowled^* 
ed  the  supremacy  of  Russia  m  1804;  and  he  and  his 
'  successors  were  declared  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  Imi- 
retta.   Lat.  SS<*  to  S^^*  N.     h(mg.4S'E.    (c) 

IMPEACHMENT,  in  kw,  is  a  mode  of  trying  great 
and  enormous  offenders,  or  a  presentment  by  the^Com. 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  most  solemn  grand  in* 
quest  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of  criminal  juris* 
diction.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  arti« 
des  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  who  also  appoint  nuu* 
nagers  to  make  good  their  chaiges.  The  articles  are 
then  carried  to  the  Lords,  berore  whom,  as  judgesy 
every  trial  by  impeachment  must  be  conducted.  A 
commoner  cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  tot 
any  capital  offence,  but  only  for  high  nusdemeanours* 
A  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime.  No  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  im« 
peachment  l^  the  Commons  <»  Great  Britain  in  parlia* 
ment.    See  Court,    (s) 

IMPOSSIBLE  Quantities.  See  Ai^ebra,  and 
Imaginary  Quantities. 

IMPOTENCY,  in  law,  or  that  corppral  imbecility 
which  renders  a  party  naturally  in''  ^ble  ofprocrea* 
tion,  is  a  ground  tor  annulling  a  m'  riage  in  the  spiritu* 
al  court    See  Marri/  tm. 
IMPULSE.    See  f  cchanics. 

INCHKEITH,  an  isknd  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Esrlj  hit. 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Gaelic  word  InniSf  an  toiy. 
island ;  and  Kekh,  the  title  of  a  noble  family  of  Scot* 
land,  to  whom  with  other  lands  this  island  was  gifled 
about  the  year  1010,  by  Malcolm  11.  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  by  that  fiunily  against  the  Danes  at  the 
battle  of  Barry  in  Angus-shire.  The  island  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  lords  of  Glamis  in  the 
reijgn  of  Robert  II.  along  with  the  barony  of  Kin^^ 
horn,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  one  of  the  King's  daugn« 
ters.'  From  this  period  it  appears  to  have  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  came  lately  by  inheri- 
tance into  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Buo« 
deuch. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  IV.  a  certain  disease  Hospital  na 
had  then  been  newly  introduced  into  Scotland ;  in  all  thia  ulaad. 
probability  from  France.  It  first  appeared  about  the 
year  1499»  when  it  was  thought  to  be  so  contagious, 
that  the  following  order  of  the  Privy  Council  was  is- 
sued to  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  ''  That  all 
manner  of  persons,  being  within  the  freedom  of  this 
burgh,  who  are  infected  of  the  said  contagious  plague  • 
called  the  Grandgoro,  devoid,  rid,  and  pass  furth  of 
this  town,  and  compeer  upon  the  sands  of  Leith  at  10 
hours  before  noon,  and  there  shall  have  and  find  boats 
ready  in  the  harbour,  ordered  to  them  by  the  officers 
of  this  burgh,  readily  furnished  with  victuals  to  have 
them  to  the  Inch,  (island  of  Inchkeith,)  and  there  to 
remain  till  God  provide  for  their  heidth.  And  all  other 
persons  who  take  upon  themselves  to  heal  the  said  con- 
tagious infirmity,  and  take  the  care  thereof,  that  they 
devoid  and  pass  with  them,  so  that  none  of  those  per- 
sons who  take  the  cure  upon  them,  use  the  same  with- 
in this  burgh."  The  penalty  of  contravention,  either 
bv  the  dis^ised  or  their  physicians,  was  burning  on  the 
cheek. 

Such  had  afterwards  been  the  deserted  and  seques-  Bxpedmcnt 
tered  situation  of  this  island,  that  James  IV.  in  the  of  JamttlV. 
course  of  his  inqoixies  into  the  origin  of  language^ 
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fttdikcidi.  caased  a sii^br  sort  of  ezF«rimeiit'  to  be^  made,  by  called  it  ''  Vide. da  d^tmue."     Ob  the 

^'""HT'"^  deUveringtwomfanUtothechaiffexifaduinb'woiiiaiiy  western  lidea,  the  island  is  prectpitoas  and  abnmt; 

with  whom  they  wcre.sent.to.Jncnk)eith  as  the  scene  of  while  towards  Uie  oattik  tad  seutbetn  endsy  partieoaow 

their  solitary  Gonfinemetit^  till  the.rhildren  shonld  reach  ly  the  latter,  it  rises  mere  ^aduallyj  to  the.height  of 

a  certain  age.     It  would»  at  this  day»  have.been  some*  180  £(Bet»  cslcnlafing  fraaiiigb  watQr  marktotbefiOBh* 

what  interesting  to  have.known  the  result  of  this  ea;^  mit  or  site  of  tfaeJigbth4Nise» 

periment ;  but  owing  to  the  death  of  theJ(UJg»<and  the        Inchkeidi. possesses  several  pretty  ibimdttnt  spaiuge  Katanlhit. 

troubles  of  the  times,  it  seems  >,to  have. be^. entirely  ef  the  purest  and  moat  qairUmtwatct  thaS  is  agywhsSe/*"^* 

lost  sight  of^.andjJl  that  we, now  learn tvgaadBig  it  ia,  to  be  met  with}, and  smeea  beat  haahcwr  aad landing, 

firom  iJndsay  of  Fitscottie^.  who,  in  speaking,  of  the  pier  baveheen  oonstnieted,  .the  water  baa  b^en  coBect» 

children,  observes,  "  Some  say  thej,  spake  good  Hem  ed  iathe.hi^ier  parte  of  therisland,  ;ud.CDDdaeScd  by- 

hrew  !  but  as  to  myself,  (be  added*  with  pwiper  caot  a  leaden  pipe,  .from  a  large  slone  cisteiii,«  to  the  hu^ 

tion,)  I  know.not,jhut  by  re{y>rt"  bouri  wherle..  it   is   served,  ont   by  the-  bgbt-hease 

If  taken  During  the  period  of  the.  Refimaation  in  Scotlaad,  keeper.     From  thia  cistern  the  shipping  in  Leith  roada 

poMCMion  of  the.  Lords  of  tne  Ckxngre^gation  havii^'  ^PI^Md  to  the  is  supplied,  t  end  jmmeajreniaik  that  ithfiawaSer  iaiiet- 


grUie Eng- sViglish  for  assistance,  minat  the  queen,  dowager,    ter,andkeepa'li»9erfire»oCiaBpnBitiet^thaaeny€(ifle» 
"^  Mary  of  Guise,  Edward  Vl.  aent  them  a  na^.in  1^9||    widx  whidi  thev.are  supplied. 

Gon8istmg,of29  8hini.    The.  first,  object  of  this  focce        The  rocksior this  island behw^jto the  jpoalfmieiiMU  Bliactal^. 
was  to  have  aecured.the.port.of  Ijeith;.  but  failing  in    endare  distinctlv  stotifiednpiaalbetgreatacalak  Thrfjrv 
this,,  they,  landed  and  took  possession  of  InchkeittL    ccmsist  diiefly  of  bedsof*tii|»Hoi^  aa^gdahiid,  akte* 
After  rearing  a-temfvucary  fort  Jippnit,  four  rnmpaniea    day,  bituminous^  shale^  limerstaii% .  saDdrtStene^--  and 
ef  English,  and. one  of  Ualiaos,  were  left  foeitsdei^    greeo-stoiie.    TheJime^stooe,  in  seme  ptaeas^.iaofib 
fence,. under  the  coromspA,of  one Cotterel ;  who.waa    nhrooe  texture,  somesyhat  ,rf aembling., asbestna>     Oft 
soon  afterwards  attacked,  and,,  after  a. very,  brave' and    thejionth-west  side  of  the  islandU«lHlee,thei«afttStettg» 
Taken  and  g"!!^^^  de&nce,  waa  dislodgedh^,  the  French  awdliary    there  is  a  bed  of  flinty^  alate^  oontaisi^g.the'.  tneetoif 
lorfified  bf  troops,  then  defending  tfie  town.  and.citadeLof  I«ith,    madrqiorea  andeheUs,    Some  very  beantiful  spedmeaei 
ifiePtcnch.  under  M.  Dene,  who > seeing.,  the  impoetaace  of  this    of.crystallized^uaitz.aieal8efoiiadiB«aBo«a.paitaiof 
island  as  a  military  station,  j&omita  commanding,  pos^   the  island  ;  and  detached  masses  of  recin  mnrh.imfiffgt 
tion,  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  .he  saw.  its>   nated  with  iron.    Nodules  of  agate  arenot  uneommea* 
utility  both  as  a  cover  to>LeiUi,  and.  a  place  of  retrea(t.   on  the  shores;  they iiavecbeeni«eahedivemthea|nygda% 
in  case  of  an^  sudden  disaster.    Desse  nad  no  sooner    loidal  rock,  in  which  they  occur  imhedrlfd    The;alratifi»* 
made  himself  master,  of  the  island^  than  the  tenqponury    caUon  of  thu  island  has  a  eoatk%westem  diiectioo^  0i|»»» 
works  of  the  EngGsh  were  thrown,  down,  when  a  re*-   ping,  towards  the  east  at.an  aqgle  nf  ahoot  41;^.    It  ia* 
gular  fortificatbn  was  encted,  by  order  of  the.Begent,    also  worthy  of  remark,  that/the  same  strata.of  reckSf . 
under  the  sanction  of  her  daughter  Mary  and.the  Uaii«.   with  aaimuar  direction  and  dip^  axe  obaervaUe  on  the. 
phin  of  Frsnce,  her  husband.-    Thia  fort  conaiated  o£   Fi&  shores  to  the  north;  andJn  the  dtrection  .of  a. 
seversl  strong  bastions,. laid. ont  finr  the  defcnBe.flf  the-  chain  of  sunken rocka eKtendiogrteswaids  Frsstenpvii> 
^ii^c^p  with  a.atrong^  wall  of  drcumvaBstion,  varyingj  they  have  been  traced  on  the  south  sideof  the  Fntfa* 
in  hei^t  from  a  few  feet  ta  upwards  of  •  20  feet,  ac.       Besides  borses  and  black-oatt]%  which  thrive^ well  on 
cording  to  the  Mtuation  of  the  gn>und.    The  princind:  this  island,  sheep  are  sometimea.paateaed  heie^  but  the 
parts  of  tbb  work,,  were  executed  in  aquaceor  aislevi  grass  ia considered  too  rank, fegiirherpfc  Theve  laAproU 
masonry,  ,and  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  island,,  ty  numerous  tribe-of  the  ooaunon  gr^  labhtt  here,, 
either  as  to  landing.  {iJaces  or  roadsi,  it  niust  in  tboae-r  which  .wouldiaeraaae  and  become  very  nmaerooawere 
days  have  been  considered  an  operation  of  nosmaUt  they  not  so^ much  annoyed  by .oocaaional  sportsmen  vi* 
j^^^i^^    magnitude  and  expence.    It  seems  also  to  havebeea«  sitors*..  An  attempt  has  lately  beenrmade  to intsednee  a 
by  Act  of    regarded  by  the  Scottish  .Parliament  as  a  place  of  so    spedes.of  the  rabbit  herei  remarkaWefer  the  len^  and . 
FiiiiMD«nt,.j3mch  importance,  and  one  which  might  be  turned  to.  sUkineas  of  its  hair*    The  sea  swallow,  or  mctaray^ 
so  much  account  against  the  countiy  by  an  enemy^,  breeds  onthe  island;  and  occaaionaUy  the  eider  dude 
^t  the  works  were  only  allowed  to  remain  in  a.per-^  makes  its  nest  on  the  least  frequented  part  of  theshoie* 
feet  stste  for  a.few  years,  .when,  by.an  act  of i  that  Ifr-    Since  the  erection  of  the  Ugbt-hcrasev  birds  of  passaget 
gislative  body,  the  whole  of  thSe  fortificatien,  and  thci  particularly  woodcocks,  have  been  sometimes  attracted 
greater  part  of  the  walls  were,  thrown  down,  exceptmg    by  the.  liglift.  on  stermyx  eveningB,  and  have  suifeied 
the  eastern  wall,  and  part  of  the  southern  wall,  whi£  •  tbemselvea  to  be' taken  by  the-  keeper^    On  one  occa« 
still  remains.    The  royal  arms  of  Scotland  is  dao  pre—  sioo,,  a*  numhev  of.  beautiful  aafiaKl  birds  (  friugiliajiam* 
served  in  one  of  the  waU^  with  the  initial  letters  M.  R« ,  mea),  having  a  tuft  of  crimaoo  feathers  on  the  back  of 
and  the  date  155&  the  heady  took « shelter^  about  the  light*faouae.     The 

0«cripcioo      Inchkeith  Ues,  per  oompsav&om^  Leith  S..W.  distanti  grey  Normegiaa  jrat  is  pretty  numevoua  on  the  island, 
aCtbeidand.  about  if  miles,  and  S  miles  from  Kinghom  in  Fife.     It    no  doubi.lsou^t  here  odgittally  bv  the  shipping  in 
contains  about  70  acres;  is  of  a  long,  and  somewhat  irre-o  Leith  road&    The .  fishes  found  m  the  neighbourhood 
gular  figure,  measuring  about. one  mile  in  length,  and .  of  Inchkeith  are  chiefly  of  the  smaller  kimb,  and  audi 
ohcofifm  of  a  mile  in  breadths    Ita  shores  are  much  che-  <.  as  aie^common  to  the  Frith  of  F««th ;  particularly  recki* 
quered  with  rocks,  and  indented  with  several  small    codling  podley,  or.  young  rff^^^^l*,  and  small  whitings, 
creeks  or  bays,  capable  of  being .  converted  into  good    One  peculiarity,  or  change  upon  the  habits  of  the  fisroa 
boat  harbours*    Its  surface,  tboi^  in  many  pasta .  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whidi  has  been  well  authentic 
rockv,  and  throughout  extremdy  irregular,  yet,  iu  gp*    cated^by  several  of.  the  oldest  fishermen  of  the  conti* 
nenu,  is  covered  with  a  good  sward  of  grassy  while  ia    guous  village  of  Newhaven,  may  here  be  noticed,  via. 
the  more  sheltered  points,  the  soil  is  not  only  deep,  but    that  in  fomam  times,  alluding  to  a-  period  about  the 
so  extremely  rich  that  itpeoducea  the  most  luxuriant    middle  of  the  I8th  century,  great  numbers  of  large  hadi* 
crops  whece  cultivatioi^bas  been  ^ttempf^d.    It  afiord-^    docks  and  whitino  were»caaght 'above>  or  to  the  wesU^ 
ed  indeed  such  excellent  pasture,  particularly  for  boraes».  •  ward  c£  InoUteit^^  but  that  such  fishes  aBeacmelym^w. 
"^-"-vhileitwas  in  the  posses«oa  of  the  f  xench,  tfaey^   tobefowd  t(^  die  westward  of  theisleoCMqr,iUknii]ai< 
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UMMu  ftiAer  to  Mffirara ; -Aydnt  tlie  NiwrlMvcn  fi^ 
^^^Y^"*^  jMfw  iduMwt  cntvely  ixRhfiDid  tor  tiHiir'0Hployttf6iitPMpi* 
kits^ortothedremof  ferowktcra.  Atptemnt  Mdikag, 
hoHbnt^  ka|[eooi&h/i|nd* ideate, .te:e^iig  «t«eMm 
awo— /iHientfaalrtttriDatoeiip  the^ffrlthctOTpfcwn^^tre 
pnlftobe  met'iHth  m  the  dtqpuBeaas^fitrdffasiIhe 
Bd&Toek.    Ta«coou&tif0r  rtiwitchang^,  tii^rflgbimim 

mudugtmter  nti«Wi^  thlppiny^yfalcb  anttligrfa'Lefth 
MtodBy.'fltid  theiiHore  l!iw|iwit<digd«iye^4>ftgiifla  Ami 
■hips  vtiwBTi  tharthe  Mi  «rqpVdVitfMtNhMVtMif»  on 
this  :gmuid.  'Tiie  samhcr  of  saiik/  hbtmrer,  ^w&eh 
Innnttbestrfoeks  in  die  ne^lfoiithood  iirinelUcdtii, 
IS  ceffHiidy:]li»tlessyies|Kcis)lyia^iAter,«s7O^0^1ftie^ 
aniaiala^iiim beeft Gduntad uponone rack  brtiie'^rrfter 
of'ttH^-attiQle.  Tiiewds  indbed'tnay  Mlber  he«up* 
posed  to^ittTe  iKevested  of  iMe  *]r«dr8>  as  tlie^liefd«i 
wUsh  -faamrty  pli^ad  aboat  the  Bellii«ck«  'liaire^al- 
Mes^cnticelj  itestoted  itdnc^  the  etmdaa  ef  tiie'4^^-L 
boose  «i  thatiDck. 
KAvkitiini  (HietiaamrtBRee  of^flie  ssAny,  and  teOfty  dP  the  n»- 
•r th?  Filth  iMgatieu.ofther8VWi  of^Fbrth,  wiU^beftampan^by^ie^- 
ef  Forth,  jag^diis  ^rest  ^eltuaiy  wciJie  "pHnelpBl  I nMt  upon  'the 
eastern  oooastof  €h«at  Btltaiti/tDMirhidy  ^ips  in'the 
i^eithrSevesn  ify  fbr  reftive  in  storms  of  eastemly  di« 
rtctioas.  Indepnidently,  merefore,  ofthis  Pfithdnen« 
ing  theway- to  so  great  extent  of  commercial  cdsstfmm 
'  tin  Red-head  in  Angas-shire,  on  thenorUt,  to  St.  Abb-s- 
'  head  in  B^^dcdiire,  towards  the  seath,  with'\7hidi 
its  shoi^are  bounded;  it  is^  in  feet,  a  nMtt^r  brthe 
jmatestnaticnalittiportaricetoopen'hie  way,^^ 
'Snad-marks,  Ibrthe  dii'ection  of  Che  mariner- to  lAMIh 
mads,  as^a  cafe  anchorage  at  all  times  6f  Hde,  SMd  in  all 
Ktateaef  the  weather.  For  ft  often  happens^  -when  the 
riding  6f  ships  is  no  IdOffer  safe  or  pradticable  in  Yai^- 
nwnthTOads,  and  when  me  river  Humber  and  Cmmaxw 
ty  Frithare  htaceessiUe,  the  Frith  of  F<mh being  now 
bghted'and  guarded  nedrly  at  all  p6ints,  lies  quite  open 
m'  their  reception* 

Tlie  Ltght-hiMise  Board,  aw^ue  of 'the  advantages  of 
the  mvigation  of  the  FHth  of  Forth  upon  general 
grottidsy  preeeeded'to  its  'improvement  tts  their  funds 
would  admit ;  and'these  not  being  at  'flrn  adequate  to 
Uirmfudi  more  expensive  works  of  the  Bell-rock^  com* 
mena^'with  the  Hghuhouse  of  Inefakeith^  (brming  an 
immediateguide  to  the  reads  of 'Lefth.  Upon  ati  appli- 
kafttionbeing'presentedfrom'the  Trinity  House  of  Leith, 
nn'tiie  1^8th  llfay,  1809,  the  ibUndation  stone  ot  this  use- 
fvl  budding'was'Iaid,  and'the  light  fire  exhibited  on 
the  evenbignf  the  1st  of  September  1804. 

<rhere«wtts*no 'built  pier  or  landing  phce,  nor  any 
tnad'npon'the  island  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  mate- 
riils't9the'«ite  df  the'buUdin^;  and  if  any  such  had  ex- 
isted in  the -early  state  of  Uiis  island,  which  is  indeed 
more  tinm  pitibable,  they  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
i^ong'witii  the  works  of  the  fortifications,  as  not  the 
least  vestige  of  these  works  remained,  or  could  be 
triaced  in  1 80S,  when  the  light^house  operations  were 
begun.  So  completely  was  'this  an  ''  unfrequented 
coast,'*  to  speak  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
thi^  lig^t^house  artificers  were  actually  obliged  to  lodge 
in  s  eavem  in  the  rocks,  near  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  until  they  could  rear  a  temporary  barradc 
on  the  top  of  the  island,  near  the  ruins  of  the  fort 

Hitherto  the  erections  of  the  Light-house  Board  had 
been  eorifined  simply  to  two  apartments  for  one  light- 
keeper ;  and,  fVom  the  iiifiint  state  of  tiie  fand,  the  first 
light«hoases  were  more  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  answer 
me  immediate  purpose  of  the  shipping;  as  the  whole  of 
theeoast  of  Scothaid>  exceptmg  me  Isle  of  Jilay»  was  in 
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d8rlenei8,oi^%ltfeb!lttheid9oflt|rhe.libUse8;atfthecom-  ladikt^d). 
meneement^the'lnscflti&tion  6f  the  noith  light-houses.  '^  >  —^ 
WMtfUie' works  of  InchkiBith,  lioWever,  were  under- 
tsken/the  funds'l4uig  ink  more  prosperous  CondiUon, 
i&Mead  of  two  small  apaitmenls  for  a  sin|^e  light-keep- 
er, thel^'ofthe  houses  was  now  extended  tu  the  ac- 
tMinmatSGinof a  principal  and  an'assiitaritlight^keeper, 
who-iiow4ceep  a  conMant  watch,  bf  night,  in' the  Kght- 
lieusM,'tn*the*8ame'mam[ier  as  is  done  on  ship-bcwdy 
whena'^vessel  is  ^teea ;  and  the' Whole  estaBlisnmentis 
now  more  like  the  appointment  of  a  public  'board. 
The  dwelling  house  at  the  l^ht-house  stations,  instead 
of  exposing,  as  fbrm^ly,  a' long' slated  roof  on  a  house 
0f  <one  *floor,  is  now^built,  as  at  InchkefUi,  With  two 
attfries,  or  floors,  and'^coveied  with  a  leaden  roof.  On 
the  same  Substantial  i^lan  the  IM^t-houses  are  construct- 
ed,^for{nstead  of  tiie  roof  ofth^light-nom  b^ingiittned 
with'tifflber,and*the  windows  gk^^d  with  crown-glass, 
<faat  of  ^Ittchkeith'is'composed  of  copper,  and  the  win- 
dows are  glazed  with  polished 'plate  ghss,  of  mu6h 
teger  dimensions ;  and  the  ^hole  premises  are,  m  a 
]gmt  measure,  rendered  fire  pfoof,'the^floors  being  all 
Ud  with  'pavement,  or'fiag  fttones,  -from  *tfae  quarries 
near  Arbroath.  The  buiitiing  operations  at  Inebkeith 
^ere  greatly^ftidiit^ted,  and  rendered  mudi' less  expen- 
sive, from  having  the  use  of  the  stones  of  the  old  forti- 
fication and  walls,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  an 
^ct  of  the  Sottish  ^liament  The  stones  of  the  old 
fort  had  been  quarried,  and  taken  from  a  bed  of  sand- 
Mone  on  the  island ;  and  the  remains  of  these  old  quar- 
Hes  are  Itill  observible,  both  upon  the  south-west  and 
^ea^em  tides  of  the  island. 

In  the  original  design  of  Inchkeith  light,  it  was  meant 
to  have  been  built  upon  the  plan  of  a  double,  or  lead- 
ing light,  by  the  erection  of  a  second  lifht-house,  upon 
the  precipitous  rock  facing  the  westward ;  and,  by  keep- 
ing Doth  lights  in  a  line,  ships  were  to  have  been  ena- 
bled, under  night,  to  pass  the  narrow  channel,  between 
the  island  of  Inchcolra,  and  the  dangerous  rocks  called 
the  Oxcares ;  but  this  part  of  the  plan  has  never  been 
put  in  execution. 

When  the  present  light^house  was  completed,  it  was  Appearand 
what  seamen  call  a  stationary,  or  fixed  light,  and  con-  of  the  light 
tained  1 6  reflectors,  made  upon  the  parabolic  curve,  *^"^ 
fbrmed  of  copper,  strongly  coated  or  plated  with  silver. 
Instead  of  the  hollow,  or  cavity  of  the  reflector,  being 
lined  with  facets  of  mirror  glass  as  formerly.  Inch- 
itelth  light  remained  as  a  stationary  light  till  the  year 
1815,  the  period  when  the  light  of  May  was  altered 
from  an  open  coal  fire,  to  a  stationary  light,  with  oil 
and  reflectors ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
character  of  Inchkeith  light,  fVom  a  stationary  to  a  re- 
volving light,  agreeably  to  its  present  appearance ;  and, 
with  this  alteration,  seven  reflectors,  instead  of  the  for- 
mer number,  aro  now  found  perfectly  sufficient  The 
machinery  for  making  the  light  revolve,  consists  of  a 
movement,  or  piece  of  strong  clock-work,  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  a  weignt,  and  curiously  fitted  with  two  gover- 
nors, upon  the  plan  of  the  steam  engine,  instead  of  a 
'fly  wheel  The  reflectors  are  ranged  upon  a  horizontal 
firame,  which  is  made  to  revolve  periodically,  upon  a 
perpendicular  axis,  exhibiting,  to  a  distant  observer, 
the  alternate  effect  of  light  and  darkness,  in  a  very 
beautiful  and  simple  manner.  The  reflectors  are 
brought  round  in  succession  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  the  aneles,  or  interstices  between  them,  produces 
the  efiect  or  darkness,  by  which  this  light  is  distinguish- 
ed firom  the  light  of  the  Isle  of  May,  and  also  from  the 
numerous  surrounding  lights  on  the  opposite  shores. 

It  is  further  of  importance  to  remark  here,  that  the 
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Inddenee  tight  of  Indikeitfa  is  elevated  above  the  medium  level 

iDcombatti.      ^^  "^  about  2S5  feet ;  and  such  is  the  powerful  ef« 

Ue  doth.*  ^^^  ^  ^^  reflecting  apparatus,  that  it  is  distinctljr  seen, 

\^y  ^f  in  a  favourable  state  m  the  atmosphere,  at  the  distance 

of  four  or  five  leagues,  although  it  is  impossible  that 

more  than  a  single  reflector  can  be  seen  at  a  time. 

The  elevation  or  design  of  this  light-house  is  consider* 
ed  to  be  in  very  good  taste.  It  b  a  house  of  two  stories, 
with  a  platform  roof,  and  parapet  with  embrasures ;  the 
light-house  tower  forming  the  staircase  to  the  second 
floor  and  light-room.  The  light-keepers  are  very  com- 
fortably lodced,  the  principal  having  three  apartments, 
and  his  assistant  two.  Besides  the  main  house,  a 
court  of  offices  is  formed  in  connection  with  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  old  fort ;  and,  besides  other  conveniences, 
there  is  an  oil  cellar  sunk  under  ground,  in  which  the 
oil  b  always  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  and  at  an  eoual  tem« 
perature.  There  is  also  a  place  fitted  up  witnout  the 
gate,  as  a  watch-house  for  pilots,  where  they  have  a 
guard  bed  and  fire-place. 

This  establishment  is  in  all  respects  very  complete, 
and  the  situations  of  the  light-keepers  renclered  pretty 
comfortable.  The  principu  has  a  salary  of  £45,  and 
bis  assistants  have  £S5 ;  besides  10  acres  of  the  island 
inclosed,  and  a  garden,  which  they  possess  or  hold  in 
common>|With  a  sufficient  allowance  of  coal  and  oil  for 
family  use. 

The  following  inscription  is  cut  upon  a  stone,  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  building:  <<  For  the  benefit  and 
security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  direction  and  com- 
fort of  mariners,  this  light-house  was  erected  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses.  It  was 
founded  on  the  18th  of  May,  1803 ;  and  lighted  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1804.     Thomas  Smith,  Engineer." 

Under  our  general  article  Light-house,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  treat  more  fully  of  distinguishing 
light-houses.    See  Pitscottie's  Hist, ;  Sibbald's  Fife ; 
Pmkerton's  History  of  the  Stuarts;  Amot's  History  of 
Edinburgh;  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour,  1773.     (s.) 

INCIDENCE,  Angle  or.    See  Optics. 

INCLINATION.    See  Porisms. 

INCLINED  Plane.    See  Mechanics. 

iNCLOSURES.    See  Agriculture. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  Cloth,  is  the  name  of  a  qiedes 
of  cloth  which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  It  has  been 
known  for  many  centuries,  that  a  mineral  substance 
Galled  asbestos  can  resist  the  action  of  fire ;  and  that 
some  species  admit  of  division  into  fine  slender  threads 
of  a  lanuginous  appearance.  These  in  general  are  very 
abort  and  brittle,  but  with  careful  attention  in  the  sepa- 
ration, they  may  be  obtained  several  inches  in  length. 
At^tine  "^^^  ancients,  availing  themselves  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
doth  known  perty  of  asbestos,  devised  means  of  working  it  into  cloth, 
to  the  an-  rliny  and  Dioscorides,  speak  of  asbestine  cloth  nearly 
•iMiu.  jji  the  same  terms.  Plii^  in  one  passage  remarks  the 
incombustible  nature  of  asbestos,  and  in  another  he 
speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  napkins  made  of  it, 
which,  being  thrown  into  the  fire  during  entertain- 
ments, were  much  better  cleansed  and  came  out  whiter 
than  if  they  had  been  washed  with  water.  Dioscorides 
says,  that  "  cloth  is  prepared  from  the  asbestos  of  Cy- 
prus, which,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  bums,  but  is 
unconsumed,  and  comes  more  splendid  from  the  flames." 
Besides  the  preceding  observation,  Pliny  adds,  that  firom 
this  property  the  cloth  was  used  to  preserve  the  ashes 
of  kings  when  their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  fu- 
neral pile.  We  find  occasional  allusions  to  asbestine 
cloth  ever  since  the  age  of  Pliny;  and  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  in  our  own  sera  has  proved  that  it  may  still 
be  made  of  the  same  materials.    Accordingly,  Isido- 


ms,  who  lived  in  the  7th  omtnry,  observes,  that  fWnn  IneonAaiO. 
abestos,  <'  somethinj^  mechanical  his  been  framed  by  hu-  ^  ^^^^ 
man  art"   A  chemist  of  the  ninth  century  describes  the  '^'V^*^ 
process  of  making  it,  which  proves  to  be  very  near  the 
truth ;  Marco  Polo,  Simon  Majolus,  and  a  few  others, 
testifV  its  existence  subsequent  to  the  darker  ages;  afler 
which  Kircher,  Ray,  Ciaropini,  and  many  more,  directed 
their  attention  towards  its  substance  and  manufacture,. 
The  words  of  Pliny  concerning  the  use  of  incombustible 
doth  in  preserving  the  remains  o^  princes,  are  thought 
by  some  commentators  not  to  apply  to  the  Roman  si>« 
vereigns,  but  to  those  of  the  east;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Tartar  prince  sent  a  piece  of  it  to  Alexander,  one  of 
the  popes.    Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Tartary  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  province  called 
Chinchinthalas,  in  which  a  substance  is  found  whereof 
incombustible  doth  is  made.   He  learned  from  '<  Curfi-  Proecst  of 
can,  a  ver]^  intelligent  Turk,  that  the  process  consists  making 
in  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  beating  it  m  a  mortar,  af-  m1)^,>s« 
ter  whi(£  it  is  washed  and  wove  Bke  wool    It  is  to  ^J^  ^ 
be  put  during  an  hour  into  the  fire,  when  it  comes  out 
whiter  than  snow ;  and  no  other  washing  is  required, 
if  dir^,  than  passing  it  throi^  the  flames."    Cosliua 
Rhodiginus  only  makes  an  allusion  to  inoombusti^ 
ble  cloth,  but  Simon  Majolus  saw  an  incombustible 
doak  of  asbestos  exposed  to  the  fire  at  Lou  vain ;  and 
Agricola  observes,  that  at  Verelung  in  Saxony  there 
was  another  of  the  ssme  substance.    Kircher  tells  us,  Obicm^ 
that  in  his  museum  he  had  a  whole  cabinet  full  of  as-  t^^s  oC 
bestine  articles ;  that  he  had  got  a  napkin  of  it  from  1^>'^^*^ 
Cardinal  Lu^  which  after  being  thrown  into  the  fire 
came  out  quite  clean.    He  also  had  writing  paper  of 
the  same  substance,  from  which  the  letters  were  entire- 
ly obliterated  on  being  committed  to  the  flames,  as  if 
washed  out,  and  the  PAper  was  withdrawn  ei^tire  and 
dearer  than  before.    Thus,  he  observes,  correspond* 
ence  could  constantly  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
single  sheet.    In  addition  to  these  instances  may  be 
mentioned  the  information  of  Mr.  Ray,  to  whom  tha 
Prince  Palatine  shewed  an  incombustible  purse  at  Hei« 
delber^,  which  received  no  injury  after  bemg  thorouglb> 
ly  igmted  in  a  pan  of  charcoal.     A  long  rope  likewise^ 
which  had  been  steeped  in  oil,  and  then  put  into  the 
fire,  proved  incombustible.    *In  the  year  1702,  a  funeral 
urn  was  found,  containing  a '  quantity  of  bones  and 
ashes,  wrapped  in  a  piece  ef  incombustible  cloth  no 
less  than  eight  feet  long,  and  five  in  breadth.    Bein^ 
presented  to  Pope  Clement  XL  he  ordered  it  to  be  de« 
posited  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  yet  remains,  and  affords 
incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Pliny's  narration. 
Some  of  the  monkish  writers  also  inform  us,  that  a  cer- 
tain St  George  being  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  he 
was  enveloped  in  asbestine  cloth,  that  they  might  not 
ascribe  his  preservation  from  fire  to  a  miracle. 

Pliny  is  silent  respecting  the  mode  of  fabricating  Method  of 
asbestine  cloth.    The  chemist  of  the  ninth  century  di-  fabricatijur 
rects  the  alternate  soaking  of  asbestos  in  oil  and  water,  iticombusi^ 
in  order  to  render  it  fit  mr  spinning.    Kircher,  in  the  ^^ 
seventeenth  century,  affirms,  tnat  there  were  a  fbw  per- 
sons in  his  country  acquainted  with  the  mode  botn  of 
spinning  and  weaving  it,  whereof  some  specimens  might 
be  seen  in  his  museum ;  but  such  individuals  were  very 
rare,  and  did  %o  onljr  with  the  view  of  great  emolo- 
ment  He  considered  it  a  secret  art ;  adding,  that  though 
it  had  been  described  by  Boetius,  Libavius,  and  Porta* 
they  had  been  deceived  bv  an  erroneous  account.  Pivmti^ 
in  his  £ncydop«dia,  puolished  in  the  year  1748,  says^ 
that  a  quantity  of  asbestos  was  formerly  spun  at  Ve« 
nice.  AU  these  remarks  refer  to  an  early  date,  and  they 
inspired  very  UtUe  confidence.    At  length  CiaiBpiDi>  an 
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ItaUui,  cntored  on  a  want  {^experiments  towards  t}ie 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oeiftury.  The  method  he  de- 
scribes consists  in  soaking  the  asbestos  in  warm  water, 
after  which  it  is  opened  and  divided  with  the  bands,  to 
allow  the  extraneous  particles  to  escape.  This  opera- 
tion being  frequently  repeated,  the  flaxy  parts  are  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  sieve  to  dry,  and  then  gently  card- 
ed, some  of  the  flaxen  substance  being  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  sides.  Next,  by  mixing  the  ends  of  thread 
with  what  hangs  over  of  the  asbestos,  both  may  be 
dbnswn  out  and  twisted  together,  and  wound  on  a  reel. 
Or,  instead  of  carding  the  substance  and  then  using 
ibmd,  Ciampini  affirms,  that  the  asbestos  may  be 
drairn  oat  by  mixing  it  with  common  hemp.  During 
the  operation,  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  must  be 
kept  constandy  wet  with  oil,  both  to  protect  the 
akm  from  ^e  friction  of  the  substance  while  draw- 
ing out  in  a  diread,  and  to  render  the  filaments  more 
aon  and  flexible.  The  thread  of  asbestos,  oombin- 
ed  with  real  flax,  having  been  thus  obtained,  it  may, 
with  great  care,  be  wove  into  a  coarse  doth ;  whic^, 
being  put  into  the  fire,  the  flaxen  portion  will  be  oon- 
aumed,  while  the  asbestine  part  remains  entire.  This 
doth  can  be  best  preserved  by  keeping  it  wdl  oiled ; 
when  committed  to  the  flames>  the  oil  bums  off,  and 
the  doth  comes  out  white  and  purified.  Whether  or 
not  the  art  was  preserved  in  Europe,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  Uiat  it  subsisted  in  the  East.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Venetian  traveller's  narrative,  we  learn, 
that  a  piece  of  incombustible  doth  was  transmitted  from 
China  to  Batavia,  and  from  ttence  to  England,  in  the 
year  1684,  which  is  described  as  a  handkerchief  or  paU 
tern,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  small  portion  of  very 
coarse  cloth.  It  was  subjected  to  various  experiments, 
and  the  result  was,  its  being  withdrawn  whiter  and 
deaner  after  having  been  rendered  red  hot  in  a  fire. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  art  of  making  incombustible 
doth  was  completely  revived  by  M.  Perpenti,  an  Ita- 
lian lady,  who  has  improved  on  the  |Hiocess  of  all  her 
predecessors.  Having  seen  a  distaff  of  asbestos,  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  in  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history  belonging  to  the  canon  Caesar  GatUmi  at  Come, 
she  waa  made  acquainted  by  him  with  the  different  me- 
thods whidi  the  andents  are  supposed  to  have  adopted 
in  making  doth.  On  inspection,  also,  she  remarked,  that 
their  asbestine  doth  was  fabricated  of  double  threads, 
in  order  to  be  of  greater  strength.  M.  Perpenti  began 
by  beating  the  asbestos,  and  steeping  it  in  oil  and  in 
water,  whereby  the  threads  became  more  pliant ;  but 
finding  them  too  much  rdaxed  for  weaving  by  the  oil, 
ahe  abandoned  this  method.  She  restricted  her  opera- 
tions to  soiKiening  it  in  water,  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and 
then  carding  it  like  woo).  A  very  close  toothed  steel 
comb  was  lued  in  carding,  as  the  filaments  were  thick 
and  short;  and  in  this  way  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
weak  and  unequal  thread,  with  which  nevertheless  she 
was  able  to  make  a  pair  of  gloves.  Much  difference,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  asbestos  itsetf. 
Ciampini  had  before  remarked,  that  although  the  as- 
bestos of  Cyprus  is  reputed  the  best,  it  in  roct  proved 
the  worst ;  and  what  was  most  suitable  came  from  Cor- 
sica. M.  Perpenti  first  used  asbestos  firom  the  mountains 
0f  the  vaUey  of  Malenco  in  the  Valteline,  which  proved 
to  be  better  than  what  was  procured  from  Uie  environs 
of  Genoa.  In  the  former,  she  observed,  there  were 
threads  much  longer  than  the  piece  of  asbestos  contain- 
ing them;  whence  it  became  unportant  to  devise  some 
medlod  whereby  they  should  be  detached  and  unravd- 
led.  Here  also  M.  Perpenti  was  successful,  for  by  rub- 
Img  the  asbestos,  ana  disengaging  the  two  ends  of 


the  threads,  she  thus  obtained  some  of  the  greatest  beau« 
ty,  and  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  work.  These  were 
several  feet  long,  and  equally  fine  and  strong  as  silk  or 
linen  thread.  It  was  the  more  singular  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  as  a  piece  of  asbestos,  to  external  appear* 
ance,  exhibits  only  a  mass  of  thick  short  threads,  which 
has  always  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fabrication  of 
incombustible  cloth.  All  the  previous  preparation 
therefore  which  is  necessary,  is  confined'  to  softening 
the  asbestine  substance  in  water,  beating  it  to  create 
greater  flexibility,  and  employing  the  iron  comb.  The 
threads  acquire  greater  consistence,  by  moistening  the 
finger  with  a  litue  oil  or  gum  while  tiiey  are  spun. 

Incombustible  paper.  Those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  subject  of  incombustible  doth, 
have  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  fabrication  of 
incombustible  paper  from  asbestos.  Kircher  propo* 
ses  a  certain  process  for  it,  which  we  do  not  discover 
he  adopted.  Some  was  made  a£  Welsh  asbestos  to* 
wards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Ciam- 
pini thinks  the  shorter  asbestme  threads  would  answer 
this  purpose.  M.  Perpenti  found  the  asbestos  of  Gem 
noa,  which  was  less  suitable  for  spinning,*  the  best 
adapted  (at  making  paper,  which  she  accomplished  bV 
wadiing  and  purifying  it  well.  Some  time  ago,  M. 
Sage  exhibited  before  the  Frendi  Institute,  a  leaf  of 
incombustible  paper,  made  twenty  years  bdfore  that 
period  by  M.  I^vrier  of  Lisle,  the  proprietor  of  a  paper 
manufactory.  It  was  not  smooth  like  paper  falmcated 
of  flax,  but  had  sufficient  coherence,  and,  if  the  ink  em« 
ployed  was  well  gummed,  would  readily  receive  writ* 
ing.  When  put  among  burning  coals  it  was  not  con* 
sumed;  it  assumed  a  greyish  colour  from  the  glue, 
and  the  written  characters  appeared  red.  M.  Sage  re- 
grets that  M.  Levrier  had  not  received  greater  enooun 
ragement,  as  deeds  on  CMnmon  paper  might  be  pre- 
served from  the  flames  by  indosure  in  cases  of  that  of 
asbestos ;  but  Ciampini  remarks,  that  it  was  no  proteo* 
tion  to  a  stick  which  he  had  enveloped  in  it  Accord- 
ing  to  M.  Perpenti's  experiments,  an  indestructible  ink 
may  be  obtained,  by  mixing  a  third  of  sulphate  of  iron 
with  two-thirds  oxide  of  manganese,  the  whde  being 
wdl  pulverised. 

The  Chinese  and  Siberians  are  said  to  haire  gone 
farther  than  any  modem  nation  in  converting  incom- 
bustible substances  to  use.  M.  Sage  describes  a  small 
furnace,  constructed  by  the  former,  of  a  kind  of  card  or 
paper,  which,  in  his  opinion,  consisted  entirely  of  asbes- 
tos. It  was  nine  inches  hi^,  six  in  diameter,  and  mo- 
vided  with  a  grate,  and  two  doors  for  the  ashes.  The 
colour  was  grey  tending  to  red,  but  it  whitened  with 
heat.  Both  externally  and  intemdiy  it  had  a  smooth 
polish  resembling  pasteboard,  and  its  fracture  was  ab- 
solutely similar.  Nf .  Sage  concdved,  that  the  asbestoa 
having  been  pounded,  was  mixed  with  a  mucilage 
farming  a  paste,  which  being  put  into  a  mouldj  there* 
by  ac(]uired  its  shape  and  poli&. 

Besides  incombustible  cloth  and  paper,  the  andents 
are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  making 
perpetual  or  inextinguishable  Umps,  apparently  with  the 
same  materials.  Several  tombs  have  been  opened,  whidi 
the  spectators  declare  contained  burning  lamps,  though 
many  centuries  had  dapsed  from  the  sepulture  of  £e 
deceased.  Isidorus  relates,  that  a  candeldxrum  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  neither 
wind  nor  rain  could  extinguish.  We  believe  that  di- 
rections have  been  f^ven  for  constructing  perpetual 
lamps;  but  the  experiments  of  the  modems  with  asbes« 
tos  do  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  for  oil  would 
not  rise  in  the  wick.    It  is  most  Ukelji  however^  that 
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Incttbttion,  this  is  amiftabe ;  for  oil  ought  to  rise  io  askMstiae  as 
^  weU  as  in  other  wicks.  Yet  this  would  only  be  gaining 
an  incombustible  wick.  The  ancients  however  affinoy 
that  asbestos  once  heated  never  cools,  which  haSipro« 
bably  been  the  source  of  other  opinions  that  it  may 
^constitute  a  perpetual  hunp.  See  Pliny  HUi.  NaiuraL 
lib.  zix.  cap.  4.  xxxvi.  cap.  SI;  Dioscorides,  lib.  v.  cap. 
158 ;  Isidorus  Originum,\ib.  xvi.  cap.  4 ;  Kircher,  Mii»- 
dt/s  Subtemmeus,  vol.  ii.  var,  loc.;  Ccelius  Rhod^inus, 


Jtf ^MfMf  is  fiiU  of  Ateopphetio^»<«UihiargiidsfaHy  beiteiwi. 
rnlsiTfril  hj  inmbntinn  i  nnil  altheiigh  tirmty  ni)  jnggi 
newly  laid,  afbcd  only  a  cubic  inch  of  ^r^  the  ume 
quanti^  is  yielded  by  twa  after  twenty  days, 

Considerable^altermtioii  will  be  found  lobev«  taken 
place  in  twelve  hours  mere«  0r  after  the  kiterwd  nf  a 
day,  from  the  cemmeneement  of  ineubatioa.  The^iegg 
floats  with  the  sbmU  cad  downwoda,  by  the«eidai|;e» 
fiient  of  the  eavity,  or  eseape  of  its  own  floids^'^and 


Xfc/.^ii^tf.lib.xviii.  cap.Sl.;  M.P«uIiy«ieti4^  A^  ihe  figure  of  theeusbiyo  ia  better  defined.    It-acema 

jonUftu  Onentalilfus,  ap.  Grymsui  N<mu$'Orbii,  p.  $56 ;  about  il8  of  an  indi  in  k^[thj  -whereas  ia  12  liottrs 

PandroUus  cfe  Rebus  dePerloUisf  Phihwfhkal  Tratu^  it  does  not  exceed  J.     The  eircks  or  halones  are 

adkms,  vols.  .xiv.  jcv.  xzii.  xxvii.  11.  Sell's  Tfmteh,  more  extended^  and  thniAterierenehaa«equhred  seme 

•vol.!.  reaemblanee  to  the  figure  of  a  heax^  aurnmnded  by  a 

INCUBATION  is  that  instinctive  peoeess  by  which  line  of  a  greeaish%eelour.    Geeen  specks  ^ire  likewiae 

bicda sit  usremittipgly  upon  their  fggs,  with  threx*  perceptibfe  in-difierent  parts  of  the  axeaencloaed by 

ception  x>£  shcMrt  intervals  employed  in  quest  of  food,  un»  it,  wluck  are  the  mdiments  of  Ueod  Teasds.    Twdve 

iH,  by  imparting.their  own  vital  warmtn#  the  young  ae-  jMurs  later,  the  gveeniah  line  has  vf^ned  shore  evi- 

quires  sufficient  strength,  apd  breaks  the  diell.  dently  t^  ^pearanoe  of  a  -vessel,  and  aeme  of*  the 

Persons  not  conversant,  with  natural  history  have  be*  apeeks  are  seen  to  eobtain  blood.    They  are  distinct 


lieved,  that  life  does  not  exist  in- the  egg  until  the  com- 
mencement of  incubation,  or  the- application  of  artificial 
heat.  The  effect  of  either  doea  no  more,  however,  than 
unfold  the  latent  ^perm.  About  101<^  of  heat -are  remiiiy 
-ed  to  hatch,  the  aggs  of  our  common  domestic  poultry, 
whichj  in  hens,  .must  be  continued  during  21  days. 
Sometimes  the  period  is  longer  or  shorter,  ranging  be- 


Mood  veasel&in  twohourekngeryandoenveytedblood 
inaix  more.  In  48  hours,  the  ftstus  betrava  aignsof 
motion.  Its  head  lesenibks  a  hammer,  and  the  tail  la 
extremely  alender.  The  vaseidar  arear has  -attained. the 
figure  of  a  heart,  and  pulaation  is  now  evident,  or  per- 
haps some  hours  earlier.  Still  '<  it  sqtpeared  like  a 
cloud,  and  melted  under  the  scalpel."    At  this-peiiod 


iy  at  Uus  time  that  Haller  sncoeeded  in  measuring' the 
length  of  die  embryo^  which  proved  .tt  of  an  inch  in 
one  e^,  and  .30  in  another.  Itmustnotbe  auppoaed, 
that^m  is  the  most  distant  resemblaneei)etween  this 
ahapeleas  body  and  a  bird;  on  theoontrarv,  nd  twnob- 


tween  19  aud^3.   The  period  required  by  the  eggs  of  also  the  eyes  become  visible ;  and  the  eontents  of  the 

other  birds  is  extremely  diversified;   whence  C^nt  voLk  beg  have  grown  somewhat  more  fluid.   It^*was:on« 

Moroxzo  has  inferred,  that  the  period  of  incubation  is  "  "*^'   ''    '  ^""^  """               ^^^  '               ^     "^' 
proporticmed  to  the  diowtion  of  the  life  of  the  bird ;  in 
the  same  way  as  he  coneeives  the  gestation  of  mankind 
and- quadrupeds  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  their 

existence.     The  swan,  which  is  supposed  to  live  800    — ^ ^  , 

years/  sits  42  days ;  the  i^oose,  supposed  to  live  80,  siU  5ects  can  be  more  dissimikr.    At  the  end  of  70  hours, 

SO ;  while  the  g<4dfinch,  whose  bfe  is  restricted  to  18  the  rudiments  of  the  wings,  and  sometimes  those  of 

"^r  420 -year Srdo^  not  ait  <hi  its  eggs  above  14  days.  the  legs,  may  be  traced;  and  at  the  closeof  the  third 

The  experiments  of  most  observers  have  been  made  day,  or  72  hours,  the  changes  are  still  more  conspicu*- 

on  the  eggs  of  the-  common  hen ;  but  Malpighi  did  not  'ous,  and  the  parts  better  defined.    Aefore  die  fixnth 

^confine  himself  to  .these  exclusively.    On  inspecting  an  'has  come  to  a  condudon,  thepubalionsof  ^the^healrt 

Sgg  at  the  large^elld,•where  all  the  changes  Udi»  [£^0,  'are  ao  tremiifeualy  ^pid,  that  the  eye 'canllot^fbllolW 

aeveral  conspicuous  parts' appear,  as  the  albumen,  the  them.    But  as  the  life  of  theaJhbryois-erifiseUcd'by 


yolk,  the  air  vessel,  and  the  membranes, 
.whidi.are  leifi  obvious;  but  the  faij^est  mi^lfier  is  in- 
capable^ discoveriiig  the  germ.of  the  chicken.  No- 
thing more  than  a  confused  whitish  epotr]|enerB]]y  call- 
sed  Sie  cicatricula,  is  discernible.  Malpighi,  indeed, 
who  has  treated  this  subject  in  a  masterly  manner, 
aeems  to  affirm,  that  the  embryo  is  perceptible  before 
incubation,  but  it  has  been  sensible  to  no  other  obser- 
He  likewise  thought  its  evolution  would  be  seen 


ver. 


in  six  hours  after  incubation„and  has  given  a  ma^ified 
delineation  of  the  appearmces.  Haller  coraiders  it  un- 
necessary, at  least  in  the  dimate  of  Switzerland,  to 
make  observations  previous  to  seven  hours ;  and  he  re- 
marks, that  Malpighi's  tgg  of  ax  hours  was  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  his  of  twenty-four.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to 
be  concluded,  that  none  of  the  more  evident  changes 
happen  before  the  tweMUi  hour.    At  that  time  a  slight 


.^gqposure  to  the  air;  they  beoome  retarded,  and  anvi 
to*  follow  each  other  in  nrmdar  sucoessiDn.    The  liver 
is  pero^dble  before '  the  Jfth-da;^,  not  of  4taultimatn 
hue  and  aspect  indeed,  but  as  a  irtsdnls  ekrad  of  a'yel- 
low  colour  ;  and  the  ejrealSD appears blaek  ;  diilimba 
seem  to  move  against  its  termination.    Tfae^faeartgaina 
its  proper  formation,  and  the  visoeia  areunfolded.   On 
the  sixth  day  lifo  is  so  visoroue,  that  it  is  nM-mieom- 
num  to  find  the  ducken  Tying  mi  its  ijaek,  'instead  of 
on  its  left  side  as  before.    .The  natural  tfigore  is  in  a 
considerable  dmreeaci|uired;  and  most  of  the  organs 
exhibit  a  eertam  definite  fonnstion.    The  -weigiit  of 
the  cm  has  now  greatly  diminished,  ihe  extevmd  on- 
lour  dukens,  and  die  substance  of 'the  shell  beeomes 
moie  brittle.    Next  day  the  white  is  smaller,  and'lua 
aunktimxtds  theamallJsnd  of  the  «Bg,  ^hilethe  di« 
menrions  of  the  yMi  ateankoged.   J^omthss'period, 


enUrgement  of  the  eicatricuk  is  found  to  have  taken  the  size  of  the  animal  advanees-with^mitTApidity.  Ita 
place.  The  embryo,  still  of  the  most  iiregular  and  in-  members  are  gmdually  unfolded,  jmdHtsatrq^  pro- 
distinct  figure,  has  undergone  some  expansion :  it  is  gressively  increased.  The  unmMkr'natuie  of^heRieo- 
surrounded  by  a  line-  of  a  gieemshror^eoi  yellow  oo-  mach  is  declared  on  the  -etevanth  day.  On  ifce  th»P- 
lour.    The  rings  or  halonas  environing  it,  of  whidi  teenth  the  albumen  ie»en  itohave^tttuned  m  yeenish 

.aometiraes  three  and  sometimes  faur:are  visible,  seem  hue,  -and  to  have  » acquired  yetter^^consisteace;'  die 

better  defined.    No  alteration  is  yet  perceptible  on  the  ehicken  has  gained  a  inore  ^perfect  flirm ;  *its  ^head  ia 

.  bulk  or  consistence  of  the  fluids,  though  Haller  says  ffresdy  curvcd,:andthe  bill  Uea  underthe  right  wine: 

that  an  ^g,^with  seven  hours  incubation,  contains  a  It  is  pointed,  and  is  sometimes-opened  and  cfosed.  On 

greater  quantity  of  albumen  than  it  will  ever  have  af-  the  nmeteenth,  half  tfar egg  is  occupied  by  i^,  and  tlie 

ierwards.    A  eavity  at  the  hizge  end,  called  the/officv  chi^eniafaeardtocry.  inthe:wxtplaee,theahdlbn- 
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oMMt-cxtfemtlj.firigile}  and^^waMk-  the  oIom  of  the 
twentieth  day  is  generally  cracked,. but  not,  aa  errom 
neously  auppoaedy  by  the  inothert  Aftegt  this^brchsakc 
eais  aiwa^s  heard,  its  beak,  projeotsi  And,  by  the  full 
period  of  incubation  being  completed,  it  is  libecated 
frook  ita  confintaeni  dn  the  t  iKrent^r^r ArsU  New  the 
albiunen  haatotaUy  diaappearedir.aiid  the ixniteots  of • 
the'  yolk  ba^.  occupy  theatomach,  which  is-  observed 
to  be  greatly  .distended^  See  Harveii  Qperm,  MalpigM 
DeFormatiime BuiU dn  (ho.  Appendix de Ovo Incubator 
Makreiean  OhemwiiiwMiiur  la  EormtUwn  d»CceiMr  danr 
k  Pomei,  H^TiSur  (a  Formation  du  Ocatr  dans  it-Pot^ 
l^  JmirtuUde^PAvdquff  volvliv.  pASO.  Traniaclions 
of  the  hmmmam  Socttiy^  voLxt  Re«t'  Gyr&yjtxalnr,  vooe 
tneubaiion.   (c)  - 

INDEPENDENTS^  one  of-thl^e^leadais  denoni. 
natiooa*  under  whieh  aU  PMeafeaatChriBtniis  may^be 
cLaaaed,  in  aa;fiu!  aa  regaida  dmr^teiietsy  on  •  the  aii^eot 
of  chafdi-gMrcmmtnt*^  Theji^ave  generaUy^.coiiatdefM 
ed  aa  haTing « deriyed  fteaft  the :  Hcoimiiati^  bat  .may .  be 
aaidmorecorceotly  to  bare  been,  founded' aa  a  diBtinet 
rel^aiMia  oiani— iiityabottl  the.yeav  )i6lO,  by  John  Ro>^ 
bimoQ,  a  man.. of  ackoewladged  piety*  and  learnings 
yriao  o&daMmB  paitor  of  a  small  tsongregation  in  Ley* 
den^  jutdinhe  ArstinQblidbtd  a  dcclawition  oiidiBu  prm* 
G^plaa4i;i>l6l^*undcff(the  titile.<>€^  Apohgiaj)ro  esnd&um 
AngtiBi .  iqvi  BromtitkB'  vtdgo  ajmemniMr*  After-  hia 
deatb,  aawiriMr  of  hia  beams,  haxring.' obtained  fron» 
Jaaea  I.  ayromiae<of  full  iibertyiof  iCooscianceriB  Ame^ 
rin^jrcineeedAhsalttrwtthAhairfannUef  dnlfifiO,  whefei 
tbey.faundedthftcolonyfof  New  Plyinonlbyuid  became 
thecpaicntaofrtheandependent  cfanrdwa in  that  qoaiter 
of'  tne^  gbbei  The  fint*  independent  aocicty  in  Engw 
landiwaa  eelaMiahied:itt  I6i6.by  a  J^ir;  Jacob,  wfaoimd 
adc»ted.Alie/$aB<tiB)ents  otf  RolnnaoB;  but  the  seventy^ 
of  thepenal  lawstegainat  noneonfonniata  in  those  timce 
prevented*  the:  prinsiplea  .^:  this .  community^  front  at« 
tzaetingiiaiaelfcpnbtiotiokioe^.or  making  any.  coosider* 
ablepro^ress^  till sbootlhe^eari  16^0*  From.that pet* 
tis|^:  they/ increased  rapidly.both  in  number  and  repu^ 
tati0f>j.  Among/  the.*  varioua«canaes  which  ^  contributed 
toithis^ttcoett,  .must^dootadess  be  admitted  the  d>Bti»* 
gusabadtieaniegiiof  many  of  tfaeit  teachers,  aild  the  ge** 
neralaaoBtity.of  thetrmamiecs.  They  ei^yed  also  the 
pecaiwr;protectiep  1  and  patronage  of  Cromwell,  whose 
niveiMri  could  mot  t  well  fail,  to  aogmenft  the  number  of 
thcit  feUowensiin.  those*  days,>  bat  whose.  predilectioB 
for  their  teneISi  perhaps,  oonttibnted  .not  a^ttle  to  draw 
upon  tbavk  afterwasda  much  undeserved  obloquy.  In* 
tXmi  of ^aecounliayfoDthie  friendly^ dnpesition  of  the 
BrotectDV,  .by  the  say  pnsad  scongenialtty  of  their  princia 
pies  twithMptt^acaniaaB,  (of  which,  in  fact,  he  had  cer- 
tainlT  become  the  enemy  and  snbvertor,)  it  maybe 
asecibed^  with  Just  as  rondi  shew  of  reason,  te  the  diu 
cumstanceof  his  apprebendingv  firemtlBeirlimitad  unions 
less<danger  of  any  powerfnl  conntcraotkn  to  his  despo» 
tic  views^  than  from  the  more  systematic  forms  of  the 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  church  policy.  This 
growings  inflaenoe  and  eatimation  of  the  independent 
namey  to  whaterer  cause  it  may  have  been  owmg,  in^ 
daoed  the  greater  part  of  the  religioaa  sectaries  of  that 
period  to  aasume  the  same  denondnation^  though  nei^ 
ther  al^vnys  adheriiuf  to  the  principles  nor  possessing 
the  xcapectabilitf  of  the  genume  independents.  After 
the  rcsteisation  of  Charles  II.  their  canae  grestly  de* 
clined;  and,  in  the  year  1691,  after  the  accession  of 
William  III.  they  entered  4nto  an  aasoontion  witli  the 
Presbyterian,  dissenters,  in  England^  l^  whidi  they 


seon  to  have  in^soouB  measure  departed  ftom  the  origi*  Independ-, 
nal  principles  of  their  sect,  and  to  have  conformed  in  ^    f°^ 
many  points  to  the  sentiments  of  their  new  allies.  Since  ^"•■'Y'*^ 
this  pcMriod  the  meter  part  of  the  diibrent  dissenting 
sodeties  in  Enfflbsnd  have,  on  their  part,  adopted  the 
leading  princifues  and  practices  of  the  independents* on 
the.sttfajectof  church  government,  even  though  main-< 
taining  very  opposite  tenets  on  doctrinal  points.    But 
still  the  independents,  properly  so  called,  form  a  dis- 
tinet.and  flourishing  society,  and  have  weii  conducted 
academies;  for  the  education  of  their  young  ministers, 
at  Henserton,  Hoaton,  and.  Wymondle}r-^hoase,  near 
Hitchin, 

In  Scotland,  about  the  year  172S,  Mr.  Jelm  Glass,  a 
minister,  of  the  established  chmfeh^'  formed  a  separate 
commswwty)  which  bears  his  namev  and  holds  the  fnir^ 
damental  views  of  the  independ^ts^  About  the  end 
ef^this  IStkicentttry,  Robert  Haldane^  Esq.  collacfed  in 
the^eaMM  oosmtcy  several>coBgregatiens/  which  conform 
rather  meeecloselyto .the  English  independents ;  but,- 
ivconaeqnenoebof  his  own  changes^  sentknent^  and 
vasionaothericanses,  the  greater  part  of  these  soeietiee 
were  soon  disunited  and  vnapsrsed.  A  few  (^the  nmte 
respectable  teachers^  who»  had  «onearred  in  the  geneni 
views4)f  Mri  Haldane,  have  continued  to  follow  the 
plaitiofkthe  finglxsb  independents/  and  are  attended  b)r 
eonaidenible  oopgregations<> 

Tfaye  independents  evidently  derivethetr  name^fronr  Kame,  oii^ 
tlieir  leading*  principle  in  church  gevermnent,  namely,  V"^  ^ 
that^very  Christian  .congregation  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed by  its  own  law8|.willioat>beii^'Snb|ject  to  th^  juris* 
diction  of  any  'Other  ecclesiastical  authority.  Robinson 
expresslTdisesthetermin  esplaimng  his  doctrines  on^^ 
tbs^heaa  of!  dunch  government;  in  these  worde^  "  C<b^ 
torn  quenlibet  paiticularem,  recte-institutott  et  ordinal 
tUTOy  esse  totamintegram  et  perfedam  ecdesiam,  et 
suis:partibas«onstsntem,  innnc^teet  independenteri 
(qnead  alias  ecdesias),  sub-  ipse  Ghristo,''  Sec;;  «id  it 
is  not'impvobabie,  that  ftem  this  very  passsge  the  de» 
signation  was  originally  derived^  It  was  publicly  as* 
sumed'fay  the  English  independents  in  1^44^  in  a  pub- 
lication ^entitled,  Apoiogetical  Narration  of  the  Indepen* 
dents  /  but,:  in  process  of  time,  when  a  nnmber  of  tur^ 
bulent  and  discordant  sects,  as  already  mentioned,  bad 
begun  to  arrange  themselves  under  this  extensive  de« 
nomination,  the  proper  independents  became  desirous 
to  substitotein  its  place  the  name  of  CongregationalistSy 
or  congregational  brethren. 

From  the  Brownists,  with  whom  they  have  often  T«aflso& 
been  tmpUDperly  confounded,  they  differed  considerab^ 
in  many  importuit  respects.  They  weremudi  less  un* 
charitable  towards  other  churdies-;  and  while  ^ey  re* 
garded  their  Awn  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  aa 
peculiarly  restine  on  apostolic  authority  and  example^ 
yet  tiiev-  candid^  acknowledged,  that  true  religion 
might  flourish  in  those  communities,  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  or  presbyteries.  They  were 
more  attentive  in  maintaining  a  regular  ministry,  and 
excluding>  promiBcuoos  teadux^  in  their  societies.  In 
regard  to  doctrine,  it  appears  from  **  A  declaration  of 
the  faith  imd  order,  owned  and  practised  in  the  congre« 
^ticmal  churches  in  England/'  published  in  1658,  that 
in  no  point  of  any  importance  did  they  difier  from  the 
I\^bylerian  Calvinists.*  "  Ptofitemnr  coram  Deo  et 
hbminlbos,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecderiis  reformat 


tisOtelgieiS'in'rereliffionie,  ut  omnibus  et  singulis 
mndem  ecdesiarom  Sdei  articulis,  ut  habentur  in  bar*- 
monia  confessionum  fidei,  perati  snb8cribere«i*£ccte8iaa 


*  lUweagicsrtirscsBscsseslyAilio.wcoiksti^'arrl^iai^        I^trtymisi^sadladspsatela- 
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Inaflpcnd*  reformatAS  pro  veris  et  genuinu  habemus,  cum  iisdem 
^^  in  sacria  Dei  communiooein  profitemur^  et»  quantum  in 
nobis  iest  oolimua*"  In  regard  to  political  principles, 
they  have  been  too  genendfy  and  hastily  denounced  aa 
the  uniform  enemies  of  all  Kingly  govemmenty  and  the 
most  intemperate  abettors  of  republicanism ;  but  if  es- 
timatedj  not  by  the  proceedings  of  a  political  faction* 
but  by  the  writings  of  thdr  learned  men,  and  by  theif 
avowed  forms  of  doctrine^,  there  will  nothing  be  found 
to  justify  these  aspersions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex* 
pressly  stated  in  a  public  memorial,  whidi  they  drew 
up  in  the  year  l647»  that,  aa  magistracy  in  general  is 
the  ordinance  of  God,  "  they  do  not  disapprove  of  any 
form  of  civil  government,  but  do  freely  acknowledge 
that  a  kinglv  government,  bounded  by  just  and  whole* 
aome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God,  and  also  a  good  ac« 
oomn^odation  unto  |nen«" 

In  l^gard  to  church  government,  the  nine  artidea, 
mutually  adopted  in  1691,  between  the  independents 
and  other  dissenters  in  England,  may  be  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  thepresent  practice,  and  are  in  sub- 
stance as  follows.    The  L,  relating  to  dmrches  and 
church  members,  declares,  that  each  parUcular  church 
has  a  right  to  chodee  their  own  officers;  and,  being 
furnished  with  such  as  are  duly  qualified  and  ordained 
according  to  the  goq>el  rule,  hath  authority  from  Christ 
for  exerdaing  government  and  enjoying  all  the  exer« 
dses  of  worship  within  itself.    The  II.,  relating  to  the 
ministry,  affirms,  that  ministers  ought  to  be  endowed 
with  competent  learning,  sound  Judgment,  and  soUd 
piety ;  ana  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  but  such  as  are  chosen  and  called  there- 
unto  by  a  particular  church;  that  it  is  ordinarily  requi* 
aite,  that  every  such  church  consult  and  advise  with 
the  pastcnv  of  neighbouring  congregations ;  and  that, 
after  such  advice,  the  person  thus  consulted  about  he* 
ing  chosen  by  the  brotherhood  of  that  particular  church, 
be  dulv  ordained  and  set  apart  to  his  office  over  them. 
The  III.,  relating  to  censures,  prescribes,  that  offend- 
ing and  scandalous  members  be  first  admonished; 
and,  if  that  should  prove  ineffectual,  be  ezoommuni* 
cated  by  the  pastors^  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren. 
The  iV.y  relating  to  the  communion  of  churches,  as- 
serts, that  the  particular  churches  are  all  equal  and 
consequently  inaependent;  but  Uiat  the  pastors  of  those 
churdnes  hi^ve  frequent  meetings  together,  that,  by 
mutual  advice,  support,  encouragement,  and  brotherly 
intercourse,  they  may  strengthen  the  hearts  and  handi 
of  each  other  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  The  V.,  relating 
to  deacons,  acknowledges  that  the  office  of  a  deacon  is 
of  divine  appointment,  and  that  it  belongs  to  their  of- 
fice to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  stock  of  the 
church  to  its  proper  uses,  but  waves  the  subject  of 
ruling  elders,  as  a  point  of  mutual  forbearance.    The 
VI.,  relating  to  occasional  meetings  of  ministers,  ad- 
mits, that  in  weighty  and  difficult  mutters,  it  is  need- 
ful that  the  ministers  of  several  churches  meet  together, 
in  order  to  be  consulted  and  advised  with  about  such 
matters,  and  that  particular  churehes  ought  to  have  a 
reverential  regard  to  their  judgment  -so  given,  and  not 
<lepart  therefrom  without  apparent  grounds  from  the 
word  of  God.    The  VII.,  relating  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, prescribes  obedience  to,  and  prayer  for  Grod's  pro- 
tection and  blessing  upon,  their  rulers.    The  VIII.,  re- 
lating to  confessions  of  faith,  considers  it  sufficient  that 
a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  fiuth  ^and  practice, 
and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  articles  of  the 
diurch  of  England,  or  the  Westminster  confession  and 
fattchinps  draim  up  by  the  Presby teriansi  or  the  con« 
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iession  of  the  congregational  brethren  to  be  agreeable  InHqieBd. 
to  the  said  rule.    The  IX«,  relating  to  the  duty  and  de-      ^^ 
portment  of  the  brethren  towards  those  that  are  not 
m  communion  with  them,  inculcates  charity  and  mo- 
deration. 

It  is  argued  by  the  independent  writers  in  support  Azga- 
of  their  principles,  that  the  word  iJc«AiirM»,  usually  trans-  °>»^ 
lated  church,  is  idways  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
either  a  single  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  single 
congregation  is  assembled;  that,  wherever  there  were 
more  congregations  than  one,  there  were  more  churches 
than  one ;  that  though  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  is 
called  a  church,  yet,  as  having  but  one  place  of  wor* 
ship,  first  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  it 
formed  no  more  than  a  single  congregation ;  that  the 
Catholic  church  of  Christ  is  likewise  a  single  oongre* 
gation,  having  one  place  of  worship,  namely,  heaveUf 
where  all  the  members  assemble  by  faith  and  hold  com* 
munion,  and  where  they  shall  be  all  finally  gathered 
together  as  one  glorious  assembly.    They  farther  in- 
sist, that  the  principle  of  congregational  churches  is 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church; 
that  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  though  certainly  nu- 
merous before  they  were  dispersed  by  persecution,  are 
never  mentioned  as  forming  distinct  assemblies,  but  aa 
meeting  in  one  place ;  that  after  their  dispersion,  we  no 
longer  read  of  them  as  one  church,  but  as  the  churchea 
of  Judea,  Samaria,  Gallilee,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  Asia  ; 
but  that  whenever  the  disciples  of  a  particular  atv,  who 
might  ordinarily  assemble  in  one  place,  are  spoken  of, 
they  are  uniformly  called  a  church:  as  the. church  of 
Antiodi,  the  churah  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephesua, 
&C.   That,  in  all  these  churdies  or  congregations,  there 
were  elders  or  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  all  laboured 
in  word  and  doctrine,  but  none  who  merely  assisted  in 
ruling  or  governing,  diey  argue  from  Adta  ziv.  23. 
zx.  17 ;  and  that  wese  office-bearers  did  nothing,  of 
common  concern  to  the  church,  without  the  consent  of 
the  multitude,  they  hold  to  be  deducible  from  Mat.  xviii. 
15,  &c.  Acts  vi.  1.  XV.  22.  xx.  28.   1  Cor.  v.  8,  4,  5. 
Rev.  ii.  2.     In  r^ard  to  the  ordaining  of  elders  or  pas- 
tors in  a  particular  church,  they  reason,  tiiat  the  ordi* 
nary  and  permanent  officers  of  Christ's  appointment  do 
not  succeed  those  that  were  extraordinary,  such  as  pro* 
phets  and  aposties,  in  any  thing  peculiar  to  their  work  ; 
that  what  these  inspired  teachers  were  to  the  disciples 
of  Uieir  time,  their  writings  are  to  us ;  and  that  no  man 
can  now  be  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  otherwise 
than  tiiat  word  directs ;  that  the  character,  qualifications, 
and  duties  of  those  who  s]v>ald  exercise  the  office  of 
elders  in  the  church,  are  completely  delineated  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  that,  as  far  as  concerns  this  de- 
scription, it  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of 
men  to  add  or  detract ;  that  whoever  possesses  these 
^  qualifications  or  characters,  and  is  chosen  by  the  con« 
gregation,  has  all  the  call  and  mission  that  is  requisite^ 
and  can  receive  no  new  powers  whatever  from  the  or- 
dination of  a  bishop  or  a  presbjrtery.*    See  Mosheim'a 
Ecclesiaslical  History ^  v. ;  Neale's  HtHaryof  ike  Purim 
ian$ :  Hoombeek,  Summa  Controversiarum  ReligionU^ 
Glass'  Works  $  ^minf^B  Attempt  towards  a  Statement  of 
ike  Doctrine  of  Scripture  on  some  disputed  Points  respect^ 
ing  the   Government^    Worship,  and  Discivline  of  the 
Cnurch  of  Christy  a  work  whidi  at  once  ably  advocates 
its  prinaples,  and  frankly  impugns  the  abuses  to  which 
they  are  liable ;  and  Brown's  Answer  to  Independency, 
the  most  complete  view  of  the  arguments  on  the  op- 
posite side.    See  also  Presbytery,  in  which  will  be 
given  also  a  view  of  Episcopacy  as  contrasted  witS  the 
other  distinguishing  systems  of  diiirch  government.  (^) 
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In  thtd  article  we  mean,  in  £he  first  place^  to  give  aii 
abstract  of  the  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  period 
till  the  year  1760,^  when  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  in  fact 
reduced  to  insignificance,  and  the  Europeans/partica^ 
larly  the  Enghsh^  began  to  assume  the  greatest  in« 
fiuence  in  Hindostan :  in  the  second  place^  We  shall 
give  a  sketdi  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  European 
settlements  in  India;  and  this  wul  lead  us  to  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  history  of  Hindostan  from  the  year  1760 
to  the  present  time:  and,  lastly.  We  shall  give  the  sta< 
tistics  of  India. 

I.  HistoilY.  When  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
mention  India,  in  the  most  extensive  accefftation  of  the 
term,  they  include  a  space  almost  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe,  comprising  an  area  of  40  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  They  regarded  it  as  TOunded  on  the 
west  by  the  Arachosian  mountains^  which  divided  it 
from  Persia ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
deserts  of  Tartary;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  line. 
Within  these  boundaries  lay  the  hills  of  Tibet;  the  val- 
ley of  Cashmere;  ail  the  territories  in  which  the  an- 
cients placed  the  Indo- Scythians,  Nepaul,  Bootan,  As* 
sam,  Camroop,  Siaro,  Ava,  Aracan,  and  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  as  far  as  the  China  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Sin  of  the  Arabian  geographers;  the  entire  western 
peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  and  die  island  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  acceptation  of  the  term  Hindostan,  as  used  by 
the  Mahomeaan  writers,  the  territory  in  immediate 
subjection  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  was  tmderstood. 
This  was  divided,  in  the  year  1582,  by  the  emperor 
Acber,  into  eleven  soubahs  or  provinces,  viz.  Lsuiore, 
Multan  in  which  Smde  was  included,  Ajmeer,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Bahar,  Oude,  Ben^,  Malwah,  and 
Gttcerat;  Cabul,  and  the  countries  lymg  to  the  west  of 
the  Indies,  formed  a  twelfth  soubaJi ;  and  when  the 
Decan  was  conquered,  three  new  soubahs  were  added^ 
via.  Berar,  Khandesh,  and  Aurungabad. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  limits  assigned  to  Hindostan 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  not  only  much 
too  extensive,  but  they  are  also  very  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, and  that  those  assigned  by  the  Mahomedan 
writers,  being  derived  from  and  varying  with  thfe  ex- 
tent of  the  conquests  of  their  sovereigns,  are  on  that 
account  unsatisfactory.  The  limits  assigned  by  the 
original  Hindoos  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  well 
denned.  According  to  them,  Hindostan  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Himaleh  mountains,  which  commence 
near  the  Indus,  in  about  the  35th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  extend  from  Cashmere  without  interruption 
beyond  the  eastern  extremitv  of  Hindostan ;  this  limit 
on  the  north  includes  the  hilly  districts  of  Nepaul,  and 
the  oottntry  belonging  to  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan : 
on  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is  the  natural  boundary ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  ocean :  on  the  east,  the  Hindoos 
point  out  the  eastern  hills  and  forests  of  Tipperah  and 
Chittagong  as  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan ;  these  will 
carry  their  country  nearly  as  far  as  the  92d  degree  of 
cttst  longitude.  Hindostan  is  thus  defined  by  natural 
limits,  and  ite  extent  and  boundaries  are  pointed  out 
almost  as  accurately  and  clearly  by  another  circum- 
stance; for  within  the  natural  limite  the  primitive 
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Brahminical  religion  and  languages  prevail,  with  the 
exce|5tion  of  Bootan ;  nor  are  they  found  beyond  these 
limits,  except  in  ^Assam  and  Cassay.  It  was  called 
Bharat-veeresh,  or  'Bharata,  by  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
from  Bharat,  one  of  the  nine  brothers,  whose  father, 
according  to  the  Brahtnins,  ruled  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  whom  this  portion  of  the  globe  was'  assigned.  To 
these  names  they  sometimes  prefixed  the  epithiets  ofMed- 
hyama,  or  central,  and  Punyabhumi,  or  tne  land  of  vir« 
tues.  The  word  Hindostan,  %  which  the  Persians  de- 
signated all  that  part  of  the  empire  that  lies  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and^'the  latitudes  of  21**  and 
SO^  N.  is  derived  from  the  words  Hindoo,  black,  and 
itan,  place ;  and  the  word  Decan,  which  they  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  the  southern,  pemnsa- 
la,  is  derived  from  the  Persiai^^word  decan,  south. 

Hindostan,  fixing  to  it  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
Hindoos,  is  divided  into  four  large  districts.  1st,  North- 
ern Hindostan.  This  comprizes  Cashmere  on  the  west, 
and  Bootan  on  the  east ;  on  the  sk>u^  it  is  bounded  by 
the  first  ridge  of  mountains  that  rise  ^om  the  plains  of 
Delhi,  Oude,  Bahar,  and  Bengal;  and  on  the  north  bv 
the  Himaleh  ridge,  which  divides  it  from  Tibet.  2(1, 
Hindostan  proper  Comprehends  the  eleven  provinces 
formed  by  the  Emperor  Acber  already  mentioned. 
The  Nerbuddah  river  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the 
Decan.  Sd,  Decan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ner- 
buddah, and  by  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly.  The  Krishna  and  Malpurba 
are  the  boundaries  on  the  south.  This  division  com- 
prehends the  provinces  of  Aurungabad,  Khandesh,  Be- 
der,  Hyderabad,  Nandere,  the  northern  Circars,  Berar, 
Gundwana,  Orissa,  and  great  part  of  Bejapoor.  4th, 
The  south  of  India  extends  from  the  Krisnna  to  the 
ocean,  and  comprizes  a  small  partof  Beja{>oor;  the  Ba- 
laghaut  ceded  oistricts ;  the  tnree  Camatics,  northern, 
centra],  and  southern ;  Mysore,  Canara,  Mdabar,  Bar- 
ramahal,  Coimbetoor,  Dindigid,  Salem,  Kistnagherry, 
Cochin,  and  Travancore. 

In  the  present  article,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  both 
in  the  history  and  statistics,  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  of  Hindostan,  referring  our  readers  to 
the  articles  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  and  Tibet,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  first  division ;  and  to  Bengal, 
Canara,  Carnatic,  Malabar,  Mysore,  and  Travan- 
core, for  more  particular  information  respecting  the 
prindpal  provinces  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan  of  which 
we  shall  here  treat 

The  traces  of  the  andent  chronology  and  history  of 
India  are  very  faint  and  imperfect,  and  are  nearly  quite 
lost  in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  by  those  Euro- 
peans who  have  made  the  most  elaborate  and  careful 
researches  on  these  points,  and  who  have  investigated, 
and  compared  on  the  spot,  the  features,  mannen,  lan« 
guages  and  religions  of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit 
this  vast  territory,  that  a  few  only  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  hilly  coun- 
tries ;  end  it  is  certain,  that  the  Brahmins  have  tradi- 
tione  thtt  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  and 
having  oon^uered  Hindostan,  established  there  their 
customs,  religion,  and  languages.  According  to  them, 
Bhttrata  comprehended  ten  tongdoms  or  states^  each 
speaking  a  different  language;  five  of  these  were  called 
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""^'  ^  Gkuts,  occupying  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  made,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  lived  1591  ▼ears    Histoiy. 

""""^^"^^^  India;  and  five  were  called  Draviras,  extending  from  before  Christ    This  war  was  carried  on  by  Krishna  ^"^  — 

Cape  Comorin  to  Guzerat  The  first  state  of  the  Gaur^  .  and  hia  Brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jam  Suidha,  who 

comprehended  all  the  Punjab,  as  far  west  as  the  Indus*  reigned  in  Magadha,  and  was  aistinguished  by  its  croeU 

and  south  as  Guaerat :  it  was  called  Sareswata  from  its  t^,  and  bv  the  decisive  and  permanent  political  and  re» 

principal  river.    The  dominions  of  the  Canyacobjas,  a  hgious  chan^  which   it  produced.      The  brothers 

warlike  nation,  comprehended  part  of  the  province  of  having  surprised  their  adversary  in  his  capital,  Raja- 

Delbi,  Oude,  Agra,  Serinagur,  and  probably  Allahabad  grilMu  caused  him  to  be  split  asunder.    The  ancient 


and  Cashmere.    Tirhut  extended  from  the  Cusi  to  the    warship  of  Siva»  er  Maha  Deo,  was  neayljy  annihflaled, 
Cundhuc,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains  of  Ne-    in  order  to  introduce  thai  of  Vishnuor  Hercules, 


pad.    Beiiffala  extended  over  the  province  of  Bengal,  na ;  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  rel  _ 

and  probaUy  part  of  Bahar.    Utcala  extended  along  were  eompelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  while  the'p^v 

the  snores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Balasore  to  Go-  litical  as  well  as  the  religious  iUIowers  of  Krishna  took 

davery,  and  inland  as  &r  as  Sammalpoor.     Dravira  possesflyion  of  the  plains.  At  the  period  of  this  invasion, 

l^per  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  between  12  mte  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha^  sev«nl  was- 

and  13  degrees  of  north  latitude.  •  North  of  Dravira,  like  tribes,  called  Xetries;b^  these  Krishna  was  not  only 

was  the  kingdom  of  Camatiea ;  it  occupied  part  of  Mj-  strenuously  resisted,  but  lus  newly  established  nower 

sore,  the  Carnatic,  and  the  shores  of  Coromandel :  its  was  rendered  insecure  hj  their  activity  aud  turbmenoe. 

name  may  be  traced  in  the  Camatic  on  the  east,  and  In  order,  thereforei  to  give  security  and  stabili^  to  Ui 

Canara  on  the  west  coa^t    Tailingana  extended  over  comiues^,  the  Xetries  were  actually  exterminated  in 

tiie  country  between  the  Krishna  and  Godaverv.    The  many  of  ihe  provinces,  and  Sudraa  and  other  low  castes 

country  of  Mum  qit  the  Maharaahtraat  now  called  the  elevated  i^  their  stead.    After  the  murder  of  Jara  San- 

l^ahrattaSi  occupied  the  diatrict  to  the  south  of  the  Ner-  dha,  Bali  Rama  placed  Sahadevati,  the  son  of  Jar^  on 

budda,  and  the  maritime  country  of  the  Kocan  or  Khan-  the  thrcne  of  his  father;  but  his  authoritv  was  little 

deish.     Guriera,  the  modem  Guaerat,  seems  not  to  more  than  nominal^  aa  BaU  retained  for  himself  the 

have  changed  its  ancient  limits.    At  what  period  these  gr«Ueet  part  of  his  conqnestai  the  extent  of  these  may 

ten  great  kiuj^doms  of  Bbarata  were  fbrmed»  or  when  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances,  that  within  bis  ova 

they  were  mingled  and  re^ivided,  is  not  known;  but  territory,  he  built  er  restored  Palipotra  on  tba Ganges, 

many  centuries  before  the  Mahomedan  conqueat  they  MahabaUipoQram  to  the  south,  of  MadraSt  and  Pali  Pi»- 

D'viaed'     ^^  changed  their  names  and  relative   importance,  rain  the  Decan;  and  that  Gade»  another  brother  of 

to  four  ^'  About  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Krishna,  was  rused  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 

kiDgdoms,    Bharata  comprised  four  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms,  called  after  him  Gadipoor,  or  Gazifxxir,  while  many 

B.  C.  iOOO^  together  with  many  subordinate  nrindpalitiea.  Acowd-  other  provinces  were  bestowed  by  Krishna  on  the  prio* 

iiu;  to  the  Puranas,  or  ancient  nooks  of*  the  Hindoos,  dpal  of  hia  fiollowers* 

which  treat  ofthecre^on,  and  ofthe  genealogy  of  their  Though  it  haa  beoi  found  so  extremehr  difficult  to  loTBtioaef 

gods  and  heroes,  these  kingdoms  acknowledged  as  dieir  fix  the  ^a  of  Sesoetris,  and  to  free  his  history  from  Sttoftoi, 

common  head,  the  sovereign  of  the  most  powerful  of  events  evidently  either  fabulous  or  highly  exaggerated, 

them,  with  whom  they  all  united  for  mutual  defence  that  many  authera  have  been  disposed  totally  to  deny 

against  foreign  invasion,  and  under  whom,  in  time  of  its  authentid^ ;  yet  it  anpeara  to  us  that  no  reasonable 

war,  they  acted.     At  all  other  timesi  and  in  every  doubts  can  be  entertained  that  heiovaded  India.    The 

other  rcmect,  they  were  separate  and  independent  circumstances  of  this  invasion^  the  causes  ^diich  gave 

States.    The  kingdom  of  the  Prachii,  or  Prasii,  pe(^>le  rise  to  it,  and  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  cai^ 

of  the  east,  was  the  noost  opulent  and  powernil :  it  not  be  ascertained;  but  we  are  expressly  in&med  by 

comprehended  the  modem  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  he  crossed  the  Gangi0B>  and  ad* 

and  part  of  Oude.    The  kingdom  of  Bejanagur,  which  vanced  as  frr  as  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Hia  oonquests,  how* 

ranked  next  that  of  the  Pradiii,  compnxed  the  whole  ever,  were  not  permanent,  and  indeed  were  an  contnuy 

of  the  great  Peninsula*  from  the  Krishna,  to  Cape  Co*  to  the  genius  ttui  habita  of  the  Egyptians^  that,  en 

morin.     The  third  state  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  the  dera  of  Sesostris,  they  were  enturely  rdinquidi* 

Camb^y  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  ed. 

latitude  of  SS^)  to  17^  north.    The  provinces  of  Lahore  The  Persians  under  Darius  Hystasfies  obtained  m  ofthePer* 

Multan,  Delhi,  and  Ajmeer,  cpnatituted  the  last  of  these  firmer,  though  a  less  extensive  empire  in  India,  than  «■>»  •l»«^< 

kingdoms.    The  sole  management  of  the  internal  po*  the  E^ptians.     That  monarch  having  subdued  the  ^^  ^  ^ 

Uce  of  all  these  kin^oma  bdonoed  to  the  rj^ahs  of  the  countries  which  lie  in  a  south-east  diredian  from  the 

several  provinces,  into  which  tney  were  divided;,  but  Caspian  to  the  Oxus,  tunsedhiathou|^tstAwards  Indian 

these  ngahs  were  tributasy  and  responsible  to  tbeur  qol  which  they  bordered.    In  onler  to  prapase  himself 

respective  sovereigns.  for  tbix  new  enterprise,  he  agijpointed  Scylax  to  exploit 

^▼enuinits      ihe  onlv  events  in  the  history  of  Hindostan,  prior  the  Indu&and  the  country  lymg  en  iu  baoks^firem  tW 

history  be-   to  the  birui  of  Chiisyty  of  which  we  nossess  any  direct  upper  part  of  its  navigable  course  to  its  mo«ith.    Th* 

fore  chriit  md  clear  informationt  either  from  tne  Greek  and  Bo*  account  which  Darius  receivedfrom  Scylax  of  the  popi^ 

man  authors^  or  from  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hia-  lousness,  fertility,  and  high  cultivation  of  this  temtoiy# 

doos,  are  the  great  war  of  the  Mahabbarat,  the  inva»  uicited  the  Persian  momuKh  to  aim  at  its  ceminesU 

sion  of  India  by  Sesostris,  and  by  the  Persians  in  the  This  he-appears  soon  and  easily  ta  have  aocompliabed  ^ 

reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes;  and  the  transactions  of  the  but  hia  conouests  did  not  extvnd  bsg|:ond  the  distcicjfe 

reign  of  Chandra  Gupta,  the  contemporary  of  Afexao-  watered  by  th»  Indiia ;  and  cKf  the  ctceumstaneas  at* 

der  the  Great.  tending  them,  weare  entirely  igMtmaL  It  wottldseens^ 

War  of  ihs     ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  Bfababharat  can  be  fixed  however^  that  he  compelled  some  of  the  Indian*  princott. 

Mahabha-    with  considerable  precision  and  accuracy:  the  heroes  to  acknowledge  hia  dominion,,  by  the nayment  of  an 

Tat.            of  that  war  are  expressly  declared  in  the  I&dqo  hooka  annual  tribute;  for  we  learn  from  a  Hindoo  writer^, 

A.  D.  1991.  to  have  been  contemporaries  with  Parassm,  in  whose  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  edebrated  invasion  of 

time  an  observation  of  the  phioe  of  the  solstices,  was  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  to  levy  thia  tribute^ 
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wMdi  some  of  to  prftieM  hid  rtAiied  to  pBj,  and  to  into  it,  mrUy  yriA  m  ti^w  of  oittbliahing  hb  own  an-    HiAorfi 

compel  tlMni  to  abknowMge  their  dependiuiee  on  the  thoritj  tJiere»  and  partly  in  order  to  curb  Sandnioottua.     «<«nr^ 
throne  of  Penia.  SandnoottuB,  called  by  the  Hindoo  writers  Chandra 

IsraM  hy       It  would  appear^  that  Ae  extensile  confedegacy  fortn«  Gapta»  was  descended  from  the  ancient  lunar  kings  of  Cbmdra 


'^V^    ed  in  Hindostan,  by  the  mutnal  understanding  and  the  Magadha,  but  he  was  ill^ttimatej  his  mother  having  ^°^^A^ 

^  ^^^''    vadan  nf  the  four  great  kingdoms  ahready  mentioned^  been  the  daughter  of  a  barber.   His  father  was  Nanda,  hiA^mnd 

against  fot«ign  invasion,  did  not  last  lenff.    Befoite  the  king  of  the  Prachii>  of  whom  the  Hindoos  relate  so  n^odations 

oonmMst  of  the  Fersiansi  dissensions  bad  risen  among  many  wonderful  stories.    Sacatara,  his  prime  minister,  with  Scleii- 

thenlfennt  states,  which,  together  with  the  wealth  ot  murdered  him  in  his  old  age,  but  was  in  his  turn  put  cnii 

the  people,  and  their  unwarUke  dutfactar,  invited  the  to  death,  with  the  whole  of  bis  family,  eacept  one  son, 

inroads  not  oidy  of  these  conquerors,  but  also  of  the  by  Upadhanwa,  the  son  of  Nanda.  'The  young  man, 

fierce  and  destructive  bartiarians  of  Tibet    By  theaa  however,  who  had  been  sparedi  watched  for  an  oppor« 

the  northern  provuioes  were  attacked  and  hud  waste,  tnnk^  of  revenge,  and  having  provoked  Upadhanwa 

It  appeaars  also,  that  fbrewi  war,  instead  of  producing  to  oror  an  sffitmt  to  a  Brahnun,  he  took  advantage 

domestie  concord,  ext^ided  and  heightened  their  mu-  of  the  confusion  occasioned  bv  the  consequent  eKoom-i 

taal  ssnnoeities ;  so  that,  at  the  period  of  tte  invasion  munication  of  the  kmg ;  and  aasodating  himsetf  with 

ef  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  nationaof  the  pe»  Chandra  Oupta,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  neigh« 

ninanla  were  totally  sepanted  from  the  kiudom  of  the  booring  moiuffcfaA  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  the  Fra* 

PrachH,  though  toe  western  provinces  of  Hindostan  ddi.    Of  these  monarcfas,  the  one  who  could  afford  the 

wave  flsofe  doseiy  connected  with  it  than  at  any  fiic^  moat  ready  and  effectual  assistance,  from  the  contigui« 

mar  period.  ty  of  his  terrkories  and  his  power,  was  ParvaSeswara, 

kj  Akm.      It  is  highly  probable,  that  diis  union  of  the  western  lord  of  the  mountains,  king  of  Nepaul ;  to  him  one-half 

taA€      provinces  enabled  them  to  make  such  a  vigorous  de»  of  the  kingdom  of  the  mchii  was  promised.    This 

^"^       frnee  SMinst  the  enterprise  and  high  militiury  skill  ef  monarch  not  only  assisted  Chsncba  Oupta  with  his 

&C3S&  Alexander,  and  the  much  superior  diseipHni  of  his  own  troops»  but  also  procured  the  help  c^  the  Yayana 

troofM ;  that  their  defence  excited  his  sorpriae  and  ad*  or  Greeks.    Their  efforts,  aided  by  cruelty  and  treisch- 

miratioD,  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Arian,  Pl»*  ery,  were  successful ;  Chandra  Gupta  was  seated  on 

tuA,  and  other  historians ;  but  their  efibrts,  thoueh  the  throne  of  Praehii,  but  he  soon  fovgot  his  promise 

ronsed  to  fei%toos  enthusiasm  bv  the  doqucnoe  of  ue  to  Parvateswara.    The  new  monarch  put  to  death  alt 

Brafamina,  weie  inefieetaaL    Alexander,  after  havmg  the  noble  and  legitimate  duldren  of  his  father.    His 

subdued  sevend  small  states  on  the  bankaof  the  Indus,  reign,  however,  though  cemnieiioed  with  these  acts  of 

passed  the  different  rivers  cf  the  Punjab,  attacked  Fo^  crmty,  seeoss  to  have  nrooeeded  in  a  manner  mudi 

rue,  the  sovereign  of  that  ^rtrict,  who  had  collected  more  creditable  to  his  character ;  for  he  was  respected 

a  Bomerons  anny  to  oppose  his  march,  and  obtained  a  abroad,  and  bdeved  by  hie  sidijeets.     Towards  the 

decisive  victory,  m  ^ite  of  tiie  gallant  defence  of  that  western  princes  he  was  mere  gratefid  for  the  assiststtice 

piinoe,  whe^  tegether  with  some  ef  his  most  dBstin-  they  afforded  him  in  obtaining  his  throne,  than  he  ap« 

goished  gencrsls*  was  tdtcn  prisoners.    This  batte  pears  to  have  been  to  the  sovereign  of  NepauL    At 

was  Ibng^t  en  the  banks  of  the  Hydotpes,  which  river  least  it  seems  probable,  from  the  aeooonts  bedi  of  the 

it  w»  neoesaaiy  te  Alexander  to  cross,  in  order  that  Greek  and  Hmdoo  writers,  that  the  invasion  of  India 

he  might  reach  the  Ganges,  the  greet  object  of  hiaam^  by  Seleucus,  about  A.  C.  300,  was  occasioned  by  Chan- 

bitiBD«    To  tMs  point  £s  nam  resolved  to  push ;  but  m  Ghipta  having  offered  ins  assistance  to  the  western 

bis  troops  had  abeady  dxam  so  mnd^  and  suffned  ro  princes  agamst  the  ne^boorinff  dootiniom  of  the  Ma* 

greatly,  especially  from  excessive  rains,  and  incessant  oedonians.    The  particidan  of  Ibis  invasion  are  ob* 

ibtieiis^  that  their  patience  as  w^aathevstrei^th  scnrely  and  differently  related.     Aecordina  to  some 

eniaaatsd,  and  diey  unanimously  refrued  to  ad-  accounts,  Chandta  Gkinta  nurched  a  formiosble  army 

farther.     Aknsncier  tried  every  cArtt  but  in  to  the  bitaksof  the  Indus,  and  haraig  restored  the  con* 

to  chsnge  thenr  purpose ;  they  were  inflexible»  qpiered  provinces  to  their  rightftil  masters,  offered  bat* 

the  senqnswar  was  obliged  to  sive  way  to  his  tie  to  Sekuens,  which  that  prince  dedmed   According 

troops^  teafaaoden  all  his  favourite  s<£emes  cf  fiuther  to  other  accounts^  particubny  tnese  of  the  Oreek  his* 

esBMaet,  and  to  issue  oiden  for  marehing  back  to  toiians,  the  eipedition  of  Seleucus  wis  splendid  and 

Pssssa,     This  mesaowibie  mutiny  toak  place  on  the  sncoessfid.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  decisive 

haaks  of  the  Hyphaais,  tfaemadem  Beyah,  one  of  the  sucoeas  waa  gained  by  either  par^;  and  the  terms  of 

meal  ceiehsetad  nvere  of  the  Punjab*    Alexander  left  the  treaty,  by  which  hostilities  were  oonduded,  seem 

bdisad  him  aome  of  his  most  eapcnrienced  offioeis,  with  to  confirm  this  conjecture.    By  this  treaty,  Seleucus 

«  mmll  part  irf  his  smy,  iar  we  puipose  of  keemng  |^ave  his  daughter  in  marrive  to  Chandra  Gupta,  who 

pesiUiisiuBi  of  the  oenquered  teiritory  esi  tim  banks  at  in  return  agreed  to  furnish  Si^ncus  annually  with  fifty 

tim  Indus ;  but  his  treeps  gave  way  to  evesy  land  of  elephants.   In  order  to  keep  up  and  confirm  more  conn 

corruptkm  and  debandMry,  to  which  they  were  stinni^  pMely  a  MeoiUy  inteneourse  between  the  two  ran* 

iaiad  oy  the  policy  ef  the  Hindoos;  mutual  ammesitiea  nardiai  Seleucus  sent  MegasKhenes,  one  of  his  officers^ 

and  recriminations  took  pkss;  and  the  deatii  ef  Alu*  a  man  of  considerable  acuteness  and  information,  to  re* 

Budii,  wluA  happsnad  about  tina  time,  hastened  the  snle  at  BalipHtra»  die  capital  of  Praehii.    Daimachua 

duwufal  of  his  power  in  HindoatsBL    1&  mm  not,  how*  was  afterwarda  sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrechidas,  the 

ever,  hnnmdlatnly  annihikted.  Pytho,  the  son  of  Age*  son  and  sucoesror  of  Chandm  Oupt&    The  time  and 

aer,  seems  to  have  sueoeeded  to  sense  part  of  AleasB«  manner  in  which  the  possessions  of  the  Greeks  in  In« 

dei'is  indisn  oonqoests;  and  Meums^  who  obtainad  dia  were  fin^y  and  oonqdetely  wrested  from  theas^ 

tapper  Asia  on  die  death  ef  hia  asaatary  tMnsidrring  are  not  known,  but  it  is  probaiile  that  they  were  obliged 

Mse  eeumriea  of  faidi%  which  haab  been  subdbed  by  to  abandbn  that  ceuntry  soon  after  the  death  of  Selen- 

Jllreandsr,  ae  belonyng  t»  thae  parlioBt  of  the  Ma^  cus.    About  179  years  after  the  invasion  ot  this  mo- 

4loniaaempireof  wfaieh  be  was  now  sovereign,  marched  narchi  however,  Antiochus  the  Great  made  a  short  in« 
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Histoiy.  road  into  India,  and  concluded  a  peace  vriih  Sophaga- 
aemusy  Shivaca  Sena,  the  grandson  of  Chandra  Gapta* 
receiving  from  him  a  number  of  elephants  and  a  sum  of 
money. 

From  Ibis  period,  the  race  of  Bali  Rami,  called  the 
Bali  Putras,  gradually  declined  on  the  throne  ci  Ma- 
gadha,  till  A.  D.  191»  when  a  new  dynasty  arose. 
The  native  country  of  this  new  dynasty  was  Gaur ; 
but  they  took  their  appellation  ftom  the  province  of 
Andhara,  between  Nellore  and  the  Godavery,  of  which 
tUxey  were  at  one  time  sovereigns.  The  interval  be- 
tween Chandra  Gupta,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  dynasty,  wa^  filled  up  by  twenty*four  kings; 
ten  of  whom  were  of  the  inmily  of  Soma,  ten  of  the 
Suraya  Varshas.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Yicramaditya,  whose  reign  furnishes  the » date  of  the 
common  aera  of  India,  beginning  56  years  before  that  of 
Christ.  The  four  last  kings  of  the  old  djrnasty  were  of 
the  Canwa  race ;  and  it  was  during  their  reign,  that,the. 
Andharas  gradually  rose  to  power.  In  A.  D.  151,  Si- 
paca,  one  of  the  Andharas,  murdered  the  last  Canwa 
prince,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Magadha. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  extent,  or  .the 
precise  boundaries,  of  the  dominions  of  Sipaca.  In  some, 
flfrants  of  lands  by  him,  which  still  remain,  he  styles 
himself  lord  of  Tri  Calanga,  or  the  three  shores.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  if  this  be  not  an  oriental  exanera- 
tion,  that  he  reigned  over  the  whole  of  India.  Ca  the 
dynasty  of  the  Andharas,  there  were  three  races.  The 
first  was  of  the  genuine  family ;  the  second  of  a  spu* 
nous  branch ;  and  the  third  consisted  of  the  servants  of 
the  latter,  who  at  first  governed,  and  at  length  dethro- 
ned their  masters.  Of  these  difierent  races,  little  re« 
markable  or  authentic  is  recorded.  The  last  of  the  se« 
cond  race,  Puloman,  is  represented  as  a  warlike  and 
pious  prince.  After  a  life  of  heroic  exploits,  he  volun- 
tarily destroyed  himself  in  the  holy  stream  of  the 
Ganges,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  example  of  his 
grandfather,  who  dosed  in  a  simQar  manner  a  brilliant 
career  of  ccmquest  Respecdng  the  precise  aera  of  Pu« 
loman  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  Chinese  annak 
ooindde  with  those  of  Hindostan,  in  fixing  his  death 
A.  D.  648,  After  that  event,  the  greater  part  of  India 
seenu  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  mo- 
narchies,  which  arose  out  of  the  confusion  conseouent  • 
tipon  the  intrigues  and  establishment  of  the  third  and 
last  race  of  the  Andharas.  Maharajahs,  or  great  dbiefs, 
established  themselves  at  Canoffe,  in  Guserat,  at  Mart- 
hala  or  Tirhut,  Sadta  or  Oude,  Varenesa  or  Benares, 
and  Tamralipta  or  Tamlook.  The  kingdom  of  Magad- . 
ha  had  originally  comprehended  South  Bahar  only ;  but 
under  the  lunar  race  of  kings,  or  Chandra  Varslma,  ite 
boundaries  were  very  much  extended.  During  die 
aovereignty.  of  the  third  race  of  the  Andharas,  it  was 
itfain  reduced  to  its  original  limits  of  South  Bahar. 
jiie  foreign  princes  who  principally  contributed  to  di-  . 
minish  its  extent,  were  the  kings  of  Gaur,  or  Boigal, 
who  at  length  became  such  powerful  and  troublesome 
enemies,  that  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Ma^puiha 
waa  removed  from  Palibothra  to  Patna,  as  being,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal.  Abcnit 
this  .time,  it  appears  from  the  Chinese  annals,  that  the- 
country  to  the  westward,  or  that  portion  of  Hindostan 
called  the  Punjab,  was  ravaged  by  a  tribe  of  Huns, 
wjioae  savage  appearance,  and  manners,  and  warlike 
character,  so  completely  terrified  the  native  monarcfas, 
that  they  defended  their  territories  in  a  very  feeble,  and  < 
inefficient  manner. 


Puloman. 
A.  O,  648. 


We  now  arrive  at  a  pmod  of  the  htstovy  of  Hiados*    Hutory. 
tan,  not  only  of  mat  interest  and  importance,  but  ^T"^^"^"^ 
which  is  also  made  Known  to  ua  in  a  much  more  ami>le  {e^l^of  ^i^^ 
and  distinct  manner  than  the  events  which  preceded  it;  Ma^mse. 
we  allude  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  that  coun-  dans  to  con- 
try.    The  first  attempt  of  the  Mahomedana  to  Gon«.  q^n  India. 
2uer  India,  was  made  during  the  reign  of  the  Kalif  A  ^'  ^^ 
^mar,  A.  D.  6S6,  but  it  failed  of  success.    In  thereign, 
of  the  Kalif  Walid,  the  conouest  of  Sinde  was  accom«. 
plished.    Before  this  time,  tne  Kalif  Ali  had  sent  age*, 
neral,  who  effected  some  trifling  commests  on  the  con- 
fines of  this  country.  But,  after  longand  bloody  conflicts, 
he  was  forced  to  desist.  As  soon  as  the  Kalif  Walid  had 
achieved  this  important  conquest,  the  incursions  of  the 
Mahomedana  into  the  fertile  countries  of  Hindostan  be* 
came  more  frequent  and  successful.  They  do  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  attempted  permanent  conquest  till 
nearly  two  centuries  after  they  had  obtained  possession 
of  Sinde,  the  first  Mahomedan  prince  who  made  a 
serious  impression  on  India  having  been  the  Sultan  Mah« 
moud  Sebectaghin,  who  reigned  at  Ghazna.    The  em- 

Sire  of  Ghazna  was  founded  by  Abistmi,  governor  of 
[horasan,  who  rebeUed  from  the  king  of  Bucharia.  His 
successor  Sebectaghin,  the  &ther  of  Mahmoud,  appears 
to  have  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  western  part  of 
India.  He  actuallv  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indua^ 
and  ravaged  the  Punjab ;  but  he  made  no  establish* 
ments  there ;  for  at  the  period  of  his  son  Mahmoud'a  in« 
vasion,  a  prince  of  the  Brahnain  race  possessed  the: 
whole  country  slong  Uie  east  side  of.  the  Indus  aa  far 
as  Cashmere,  his  allies  being  the  kings,  of  Delhi,  Aj«. 
meer,  Canoge,  and  Callinger* 

These  Mahomedan  princes,  though  really  indepen« 
dent,  were  however  nominally  subject  to  the  Kalif;. 
and  even  Mahmoud,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  re« 
ceived  the  robe  of  honour,  and  the  investiture  aa  sultan^ 
from  the  Kalif  Cader,  in  the  year  A.  O.  998. 

Before  Mahmoud  began  his  first  expedition  into  In«  Invations 
dia,  he  extended  his  enqpire  northwards  by  reducing  ^  ^'^' 
Bucharia,  and  he  also  obtained  possession  of  Balk,  or  ?^ igo^. 
Balich.    Three  years  after  his  accession,  he  entered.  |^[ 
Hindostan ;  but  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  as  in. 
the  year  A.D.  1002,  he  invaded  S^pestan.    In  the  year 
1005,  he  again  entered  Hindostan,  and  seized  on  Ha- 
beth  and  Multan.    But  he  was  again  induced  to  leave 
his  newly  acquired  territory,  in  order  to  turn  his  arma 
againat  Ilek  khan,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab* 
sence,  had  besieged  Balk.    Such  was  the  activi^  and. 
success  of  Mahmoud,  that  in  lOOfi  he  had  slain  the  in- 
vader of  his  kingdom,  and  driven  hisarmy  across  the- 
Oxus.    As  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  territories,  he  re* 
turned  to  India,  under  the  united  influence  of  ambition 
and  religion ;  for  true  to  the  spirit  and  express  com* 
mands  of  Mahomet,  his  object  was  no  less  to  make  coo- 
verts  than  to  extend  his  don^inions.    His  conquests^ 
however,  for  some  time  were  not  very  extensive ;  for 
in  the  course  of  eight  years  he  made  no  further  progreae 
than  to  Multan.  The  inhabitants  ofthis  district,  who,  ac« 
cording  to  Major  RenneU,  were  the  Malli  and  Catheri 
(that  is,  the  Kuttry  or  Rajpoot  tribe)  of  Alexander,  in* 
berating  the  martial  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  opposed 
for  so  long  a  period  such  formidable  armies,  headed  by 
so  furious  an  .enthusiast.    In  1008,  all  die  Hindoo 
princes,  from  the  west  of  the  Ganges  to  the  river  Ner« 
buddah,  were  confederated  against  Mahmoud ;  but  they 
were  at  length  defeated;  and  the  victor'a  first  step  to- 
wards the  Mtruction  of  the  native  religion,  was  the 
demolition  of  the  bmous  temple  of  Magore  Cote,  in  tJie 
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iiifttotf  •     moimtaiiis  adioiiiiiig  the  Punjab  coun^.   His  sixth  ex- 
^  -'v.  ""'  peditioa  tooK  place  in  the  year  1011;    in  this  also 
A.D.  1011.  £^  ^^  successful,  and  true  to  his  religion,  he  again 
took  advantitte  of  his  success  to  destroy  Tannasar, 
a  place  of  Hindoo  >¥orship,  on  the  west  of  Delhi; 
the  city  of  Delhi  itself  was  taken  at  the. same  time. 
A.n.  1018.  }n  the  year  1018,  he  reduced  Canoge,  and  destroyed 
die  temples  of  Matura,  near  Agra.    'Flushed  with  his 
victoriee,^  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
Bajpoots  of  Ajmeer  who  had  joihed  in  the  confederacy 
against  him ;  but  their  country,  full  of  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  presented  such  serious  difficulties,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  attempt    A4>out  this 
period  he  seems  to  have  reduced  Benares  and  Patna. 
Hitherto  his  conquests  and  victories  had  been  confined 
A.D.  1080.  ^  ^^  jj^jj^  ^  India;  but  about  the  year  1020,  allu- 
red by  the  reputed  treasures  of  the  south,  he  directed  * 
his  march  to  that  quarter.    His  route  was  by  MuHan- 
and  Ajmeer»  the  citadel  of  which  last  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  cross-' 
ing  the  desert  between  it  and  Multan,  he  neariy  lost 
the  whole  of  his  army  from  the  want  of  water.    He 
penetrated,  however,  as  far  as  Guzerat,  which  appears- 
to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey :  Nehrwalla,  the  ancient  ca^^ 
pital  of  that  kingdom,  was  reduced;  and  the-fiunous 
Hindoo  temple  of  Soumenat,  adjoining  die  town  of. 
Puttan,  on  tne  sea  coast,  was  destroyed*     Mahmoud, 
*  however,  suffered  this  new  conquest  to  retain  at  least  a* 
nominal  independence,  appointing  a  descendant  of  the* 
ancient  rulers  of  Guzerat  to  be  its  soverdgn. 
H*  death         AfW  an  active  and  successful  reign  of  thirty-one* 
A.D.  1028.  y^'^^f  ^^  prince  died  in  the  year  1028 :  his  kingdom, 
at  the  period  of  his  death,  consisted  of  the  eastern,  and- 
by  ftar  the  largest  portion  of  Persia,  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally of  all  the  Indiim  provinces  itom  the  western  part 
of  the  Ganges,  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat;  and  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mountaina  of  Ajmeer.    The  Punjab, 
however,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
empiro  of  Ghazna,  was  the  only  part  that  was  subject 
to  regular  government,  under  the  Mahomedans.    Mah- 
moud  appears  to^have  been  a  prince  distinguished  for 
the  eh^anoe  and  maffnifioence  of  his  court,  as  well  as 
for  his  patronage  of  literature.     By  his  express  order, 
the  materials  m  the  Shah-nameh  were  collected ;  and 
under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem,  which 
has  immortalised  his  name. 

The  empive  of  Ghazna,  which  had  been  brought  to 
rapid  and  unnatural  maturity  by  the  talents  and  suc- 
cesses of  Mahmoud,  contained  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  decay  and  destruction :  his  successors  were 
occupied,  either  with  petty  warfiire  at  home,  or  in  the 
Th  iMt  of  ^'^^^  ^  their  distant  provinces,  with  various  sue- 
Ilia  dynasty.  ^^'-    'thirteen  monarchs  of  the  dynasty  of  Sebectag- 
A.D.  liss!  hin  reigned  at  Ghazna.    Khosru  Shah  was  the  last; 
he  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  A.  D.  1 158,  the 
western  and  largest  part  of  his  empire  being- seized  on 
by  tiie  family  of  the  Gaurides :   the  provinces  oonti- 
guoBS  to  both  ahores  of  the  Indus,  remained  to  the  old  • 
ay  nasty  till  the  vear  1184,  when  the  Gaurides- also 
DyDMtyof  ^i°^  them.    The  new  dynasty  established  perma- 
jn«y       nently  the  Mahoroedan  belid^  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
which  they  fixed  upon  as  their  capital  in  India.     The 
father  of  Hassanben  Hassan  owed  Iris  advancement  to  ' 
the  throne  of  Gaur  to  the  seventh  sultan  of  the  Sebec- 
taghin  dynasty;  and  Hassan  taking  advantage  of  the 
distracted  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  emphe  of  Ghazna 
doring  the    reign  of  the  tweMlh  sovereign  of  that 
dynasty,  invaded  it,  and  after  various  success,  ac- 
compUibed  his  ol^jec^  and,  as.  .has.  been  afaready  men- 
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tioned,  deposed  and'  imprisoned  Khosru  Shah.    Pre-     HUtorv; 
vious  to  the  final  conquest  of  Ghazna;  Hassan,  on  what  '^'■^Y^*^ 
pretence  or  with  what  object  does  not  appear,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  the  Selucida?,  when  he  was  taken* 
prisoner ;  but  he  ingratiated  himself  so  completely  with 
the  reigning  monarch,  by  his  talents  for  poetry,  that' 
the  conaueror  sent  htm  back  laden  with  his  gifts  to  his 
own  capital.    He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  which* 
he  took  Khosru  Shah-prisoner,  or  in  the  year  imme'* 
diately  succeeding. 

Hassan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomed  Seifed- 
dein ;  no  event  of  moment  occurred  during  his  reigo, 
but  the  joint  reigns  of  Giathodien  Abulfftitteh  and  Sha- 
habodien  Abul  Muzzuffnr,  which  lasted  40  years,  and 
the  period  of  four  years,  during  which  the  latter  sur-** 
vived  his  brother,  Bxed  the  Mahomedan  empire  within 
India  proper  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  history  of 
the -immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  which  overturn- 
ed the  ancient*  Hindoo  monarchy  of  India,  Patti,  or 
Delhi,  is  among  the  most  romantic  that  even  the  an- 
nals of  the  East  present. 

"  Jya  Chandra,  emperor  of  India,  whose  capital  was  Ancient 
Canoge,  was  not. in  truth  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  ^■'^^^^ 
the  country :  that  title  belonged  to  the  young  hero  ^'JJShi'rie- 
Pithaura,  king  of  Delhi,  whose  noble  character  and  un-  gtroyed, 
happv  fate  are  the  theme  of  both  Mussulman  and  a.  D..  1194.. 
Hindoo  writers ;  the  two  monarchs  appear,  however, 
to  have  lived  for  somo  years  in  good  intelligence,  till 
upon -occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  the  capital  of 
Jya  Chandra,  where  the  functions  of  officiating  priests 
wete  to  be  performed  by  sovereign  princes,  Pithaura, 
not  chusing  to  perform  an  inferior  part,  while  his  rank 
as  superior  lord  should  have  made  him  high  priest, 
absented  himself  from  the  ceremony,  and  thus  incurred- 
the  enmity  and  persecution  of  the  monarch  of  Canoge. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  more  romantic  adventure  termi- 
nated not  only  in  the  destruction  of  Pithaura,  but  in  * 
his  own  ruin.    Jya  Chandra  had  adopted  as  his  daugh- 
ter a  beautiful  and  accomplished  damsel,  whom  the 
kin^  of  Sinhala  Dwipa,  or  Ceylon,  had  presented  to  him, 
during  an  excmrsion  he  had  made  to  that  island  under 
pretence  of  a  pilgrimi^e,  but  in  reality  to  extract  tri- 
bute from  the  kings  of  the  southern  provinces.    This 
damsel  he  had  promised  in  marriage  to  a  neighbouring 
monarch,  but  she  being  enamoured  of  the  noble  and 
valorous  Piti^aura,  refused  her  consent.     Pithaura  be« 
ing  at  that  time  at  Delhi,  and  hearing  of  her  affection, 
disguised  himself,  his  brother,  and  attendants,  as  the 
servants  of  a  bard  whom  he  sent  to  the  court  of  Jya 
Chandra;  and  having  by  this  means  obtained  an  inter** 
view  with  the  fair  prisoner, — ^for  such  she  had  been 
since  her  avowal  of  her  affection  for  Pithaura, — he  car- 
ried her  off  in  safety  to  Delhi,  during  a  species  oftour- 
nament  held  by  Jya  Chandra,  though  not  without  a  com- 
bat, which  deprived  him  of  some  o?his  bravest  warriors. 
The  king^  of  Canoge,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  more 
completely  for  this  insult,  implored  uie  assistance  of 
Shahabodien,  who  accordingly  marched  with  a  power- 
ful army  against  Pithaura,  who  roused  himself  from 
the  delights  of  his  capital,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  ' 
love,  to  meet  the'  Mussulmans  in  the  plains  of  Thanes- 
sar,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  A.  P.  119^.     His 
capital  immediately  fell,  and  Shahabodien  fixed  in  it 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Mahomedan  monarchies  in 
India;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  overthrew  Jya 
Chandra  himself,  and  thus  obtained  the  most  extensive 
and  richest  provinces  of  Hindostan."  Mahomed 

Shahabodien  was  succeeded  by  Mahomed  Gori,  who  q^^ 
reigned  seven  ye^ra.  .  He  fell  a  victim  to- the  indigna*  a. D.  121?. 
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AittniBh 


Hiitary.    tion  excited  by  Us  treftdieiy  in  betmring  the  young 
^■^  ir  "^  prince  All  Shinh  into  the  hands  of  his  rivid  on  the 
throne  of  Khouaresm,  Mohammed  Shah»  being  murder- 
ed in  his  bed,  A^  D.  1212.    He  appears  to  have  been 
an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  and  extended  his 
territory  considerably.    He  perpetrated  in  Benares  the 
same  cruel  intolerance  as  Mahmoud  Sebectaghin  had 
done  at  Nagore  Cote,  and  Soumenat    He  alro  carried 
his  arms  to  the  south  of  the  river  Jumnah,  and  took 
die  fortress  of  G  walior.    He  likewise  reduced  the  east*. 
em  part  of  Ajmeer. 
GhaznUn         j\^^  death  of  this  emperor  occasioned  a  new  divirion 
Wd^""      «f  ^^®  Ghaanian  kingdbm.    The  Persian  part  became 
Faun  dy-     Subject  to  Eldose,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttub,  who 
founded  the  Patan  or  Afghan  dynastj  in  Hindostan. 
The  latter  was  a  native  of  Afthanistan,  and  originally 
a  slave.    He  had  been  pivchased  by  the  emperar» 
whose  notice  he  soon  attracted  by  his  talents  ana  fide* 
lity.    As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thu^pi 
the  seat  of  government  from  Lahore  to  Ddhi»  which 
was  nearer  the  centre  of  the  new  conquests.    The  ob*. 
ject  of  his  immediate  ambition  seeriti  to  lunre  been  the 
reduction  and  annexation  to  his  dominiona  of  Bahar 
and  Bengal ;  but  his  premature  death  saved  thoa  for  a 
short  period.    The  emperor  Altmush^  who  aaoended 
A^o'^ma  ^^  throne  of  Delhi,  A.  D.  1210,  was  mote  fortunate, 
as  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Hindostan.    He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Maho- 
medan  who  reduced  Bengal  under  has  power  ;  the  go* 
vernment  of  which  was  from  this  period  bestowed  on 
one  of  the  reigning  emneror's  sansi.    In  A.  D.  1215, 
Subdues      he  had  nearly  subdued  aU  the  kiagdons  and  principal 
oeariy  all    Htias  in  Hindostan  proper ;  hb  cmpiie  extending  firom 
A '"i^Tq?!  ^  mountaina  of  Tibet  to  that  part  of  the  Decan  which 
A.  D.  1216.  ji^  j^  ^^^  latitude  of  W  North,  and  from  die  Indus 
to  the  Ganges.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  spirited  as 
well  as  a  iudidous  prince ;  and  k  u  surprisinff,  if  we 
consider  the  principlee  wad  spirit  of  the  Mahomedaa 
r^igion,  and  the  conduct  of  hia  predeeas8ar%  that  there 
is  no  piMxif  of  has  having  penecuted  the  Bnhinins»  or 
destroyed  the  Hindoo  templet.    He  appesnted  gover« 
non^  to  the  different  provinoe«»  aad  established  strict 
and  wholesome  re^^latioMS  for  the  guiduice  of  their 
conduct    The  natives  of  Bengal  neither  made  moch 
resistance  to  his  csonmioils^  nor  emhavrnved  to  throw 
off  bis  yoke ;  but  the  robust  and  hardj  manntaineers 
of  ^pneer  and  Malwah,  aa  well  as  the  inhafattaDts  of 
GiMierat,  still  continued  to  opposoi  hia  siilherity,  and 
eeieed  witb  avidjigr  and  aesl  every  eppoitonity  to  assert 
tbw  independsBce.    Henos'these  provincea  were  al* 
most  conatantl^r  the  scene  ot  insurrections,  which  it 
sometimes  requkred  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor  to 
subdue.    Durinff  his  reign,  the  insnnectioaa  in  the 
western  part  of  his  dominions  also  were  very  fieipieiii 
andforwdaUe, 
GesgUKhiB     '^he  empeuev  AJtmusb  was  oentemfiersry  with  the 
tnvadti  in^  colebwlted  G«ngis  Khui.    It  was  in  the  year  1221  thai 
^U,  this  eonquerer  reduced  to  sttl]jection»  and  annihilated 

A*aitia  the  ^UMt^' of  Chwasm^  which  had  sate  for  some  time 
on  the  tteone  of  Ghaena.  Mohemmed  Shah  at  tUa 
period  setc^upoatbe  throne,  «ad  he  claimed  dso  the 
di»^on<l(  9omenartof  India;  hot,  in  consequence 
of  ha^iM  frevoked  tbe.cage  of  Gengis  Khan,  he  he^ 
npt  the  leisure  n«r  th^  meant  to  secinre  hia  Indian,  tee*. 
HitQvieSit  The  iieutenent  of  Mohammed,  in.  his  provinoe 
oCTninse«eni%.bed  seieed  «nd>  put  to  death  soneTam 
tar  merchants,  who  were  tmveBing  in  a  cammi  foont 
dw  csmpof  Qmgin  Kimu  The  Mogul  monarch  imr 
mAdietcw  Mit  to  demiMMJ  en,  epok^^ 


imjiTttdently  reft^^ed.  The  consequence  was,  that  Hteioiy* 
he  immediately  invaded  Khorassan,  which  Mohammed 
had  conquered  in  a  single  battle  in  the  year  1199, 
and  in  spite  of  the  valour  displayed  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  emperor,  the  troops  of  Mohammed  were  obliged 
to  give  wa^jT.  At  first  the  fli^t  of  the  emperor  was  to* 
Wtfds  India ;  but,  being  intercepted,  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  an  idand  of  which 
he  died,  A.  D.  1220.  His  son  fought  knur  and  valiants 
ly,  but  without  snccess,  against  Gengis  Khan.  One  of 
his  most  desperate  exploits  was  the  swimming  serosa 
the  Indus  in  sight  of  toe  oonquerDr  and  hb  army.  Five 
years  afterwas&  he  returned  to  Persia>  and  was  for  a 
short  time  successful ;  but  he  was  at  length  aUmed  to 
yidd  to  the  better  fortune  of  his  opponent.  By  the 
year  1281,  Gengis  Khan  had  over-run  all  Asia  to  die 
northward^  the  latitode  of  9a> ;  but  die  diffieultim  he 
ocperieneed  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  hia 
Tartar  snlnects,  very  pEobably  detened  him  ftom  at* 
tempting  the  conquest  of  Hindostan ;  though,  in  the 
jrear  1222>  he  had  become  the  nosninal  sovereign  of  the  | 

empire  of  Delhi,  and  actually  subdoed  all  the  ceuuUy 
on  the  west  ride  of  the  Indus,  and  portioned  it  out 
among  hia  favourite  generals. 

In  the  short  and  foeble  reins  betweett  the  death  of  gubMQoit 
AkmiBsh  and  the  devatioii  m  the  EmpMr  Balin,  the  infaiioiuof 
Mqfful  chieftains  made  seveial  predatoiy  inenrriona  i»*  tbeMqguli. 
to  me  Punjab ;  and  Tnmieshirm  Khan  is  lepoited  by 
Sberefieddin,  the  historian  of  Timnr,  to  have  carried 
his  arms  into  the  Dooah,  and  to  have  penetrsted  even 
to  the  confines  of  Drihi*    Fsrishta,  however,  does  not 
mention  the  progress  of  this  desohery  eonquerar,  but 
only  deseribn  the  inroads  of  the  Moguls  into  the  Pnn- 
jab,  whidi  now  frequently  happened.     In  the  year 
1255,  Ferase  ro||ned  at  Delhi;  ne  did  not,  however,  Fenne. 
long  enjoy  his  mgni^;  hia  airter,  who  wae  a  woman  A.D.1SS3^ 
<^  great  intrigue  nd  activity,  and  of  wosiderful  bcantjy 
having  ^puned  over  the  oiuef  of  the  nobles,  drove  hier 
toother  into  exile,  and  took  possession  ef  his  throsM^ 
She^  however,  in  her  turn,  was  mcpesed  to  intrigue^  and 
beuig  obliged  to  flee  frons  her  capital,  she  was  kitted 
in  endeavenrinff  to  escape  from  her  odierbrodior  Bafaa* 
rsm^iriiowaamenraieed  tndlethione.    HieieigBalav 
was  of  very  short  dmntian ;  for  in  litlie  move  than  two 
years  hia  army  rebelled,  and  {^aeed  a  son  of  Feeoae  <on 
the  throne ;  but  he  being  a  man  of  veify  weak  afailities^ 
was  ahnest  immecBatelT  deposed  in  fiwonr  off  his  nncle 
Nassuvodien  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  gnase 
prise,  and  prudence,  aa  well  aa  of 
attainmentSb    For  some  time  before  he  became 


rw  he  had  been  imnrisoned,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment he  supported  himself  by  writing,  saying,  that 
those  who  would  net  gain  their  beeed  by  thnr  kiboar, 
did  not  deserve  ta  jeat  Even  after  he  waa  seated  on 
the  thcone,  he  conrinued  to  supfty  his  private  wants 
bv  Ua  own  industry.  He  wae  eminent  sueoessftil  in 
au  Ins  wars,  and  astonished  his  sidigecti^  by  the  mode- 
ratin  and  demency  with  which  he  pnmiad  hie  eom- 
q«0Bt&  He  died  arar  a  presperons  re^  of  twentj« 
one  years,  and,  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  by 
Eslin,  who  was  of  the  same  fibni^. 

BaUn  had  been  original^  a  Torkish  piisaner,  vrho  ^^.^  ^ 
wns  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  person  at  Delhi ;  here  making  p^c^ct  the 
knonn  and.  paering  his  mbtionship  to  ^  reigning  f»>  Moeuls, 
mSyi,  he  wns  admitted  into  it,  and  advanced  to  die  and  im* 
hW^ mnk nad prrriftegess^  even  befiwe  liw  death  of  pRnrcthii 
Atehmcasd.    The  chamcesr  of  Salin  is  mpreeented  aa  ^F^ 
excellent  in  almast  every  point  of  view.    It  was  one  of 
lua.hie^iest  gaarifieationa  to  mahe  hie  pahne  an  hospi. 
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HiiMf.  taUe  tsffann  ior  die  opprMSid  and  itiifiirtiiiuile^  and  at 
■n*^^  one  penod  lie  entertniMd  and  supported  twen^  of  the 
unfortiiaatie  aoverdgni^  whom  the  irraptiotM  of  the  Mo- 
gttk  had  driven  ftomtfaenrdkiiiimioiu.  Heemplojrediin« 
menae  nuns  m  eneonnigiiig  trade  and  manufiictares^  and 
_  die  fine  arti;  and  invited  men  of  talents 
fismtufe  from  the  most  diilant  parts  of  Aria  to  re- 
side at  hb  coait  Every  night  a  society  of  poets,  philo* 
sophats,  and  divines,  met  at  the  house  of  his  eldest  son ; 
aid  over  tibia  -sodety  tfatt  poet  Khosra  presided :  The 
IMlmnagi  of  the  &ie  arts  vras  more  expressly  the  care 
ofhisyoBigersen.  The  emperor  himaelf  encouraged 
magnificence  in  stdiitsctare,  ecrahMge,  and  dress,  but 
hediaeonntenaoesd  drinking  and  oiebanciiery  of  every 
hmd.  As  Us  daim  to  the  umme  was  rather  doubtfiH, 
frequent  msuncctioDS  against  hiai,  and  he 
of  having  punished  the  authors  of  them  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  it  having  been  rematked  that 
be  iMnrcr  pardoned  a  traitor* 
in  tbe  year  1968,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son  vic&- 
4.aiM  po^  ^  Uiofe,  when  his  court  became  fiimous  for  its 
eienaucie  and  learaing.  When  Belin  was  80  years  of 
age,  tbe  Moguls  made  a  violent  incursion  into  Mukan, 
iraidi  the  emperor  sent  his  son  to  repel ;  in  this  enter- 
prise be  was  sban,  and  his  fk^er  died  soon  afterwards. 
At  the  time  of  Ua  death,  his  seeond  son  Kera,  bein^ 
ID  Ms  vieennralty  of  Benjral,  Key  Kobad  hu 
ntaoed  en  me  throne  of  Delhi ;  but  after  a 
leigii  af  tlvee  ye0s,  he  was  murdered  A.  D.  1289,  and 
FcMttL  Ferwe  tlie  Seeond,  an  Afghan  drief,  was  raised  to  the 
^^*  ^^'  wveK^paty.  Fhmerly  speskii^,  he  was  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Qiiffigi;  bat  as  tne  terms  ntan  or  Afghan  ore  applied 
in  a  loooa  manner  to  aB  the  tribes  mirderin^  on  the 
eonmoii  nusiiiers  of  India,  Ptenui  and  Balk,  he  is  m* 
dnded  in  the  Pttan  djrnasty.  Although  he  was  70 
yeaiaef  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  yet  be  aK 
most  inanediatdy  projected  the  extension  of  his  domi« 
naona  by  oonqueat  To  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
excited  by  his  nephew  Allaodien,  a  man  of  the  most 
nmkBU  and  insatiaMe  ambition.  AUa  was  governor 
of  tim  Patriot  of  Gurrah,  which  bordered  on  tbe  De^ 
can ;  it  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premise,  that  at 
tins  poidd;  bv  tnr  De<»n  was  meant  toe  country  tying 
gcnenDy  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanuddy, 
or  CatSack  rivers.  This  country  neariv  equalled  m 
estent  the  dbminioiis  i]€  Ferose ;  for  tney  stretched 
from  fhe  shores  of  the  Indus  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  from  tbe  northern  mountains  to  Cuttack,  Si- 
fongf  and  Ajmeer,  the  greatest  part  Of  Malwidi,  and  the 
GnaeraC  ana  Sbid,  bemff  then  independent*  Alia  h»- 
vin^  learned  that  the  king  of  Deogire,  the  present 
Dowlandsad,  one  of  Ae  states  c^  the  Decan,  was  im- 
mensely  iiar,  communicated  uiis  circumstsnce  to  the 
emperoTf  and  lepresented  die  fiudlity  of  obtaining  his 
ricnea,  and  cenquermg  his  territories.  This  roused 
llie  covetousHess  of  Ferose,  and  war  was  sgreed  upon. 
Ana*  teing  appointed  to  conduct  it,  made  an  irrup- 
Sion  iniD  tbe  uecan ;  his  first  expedition  was  attended 
vrMi  Ae  capture  of  Deogire,  and  with  it  an  incredible 
quaartfi^  of  money  and  jeweli.  As  soon  as  AUa  gained 
possession  of  these,  he  increased  his  army,  and  march- 
'-TJtK^  iag  back  to  IMhi,  deposed  and  murdered  the  emperor 
A  0.  lias,  ia  A.  I>.  1^5b 

^eoe.  AH*  began  his  jrian  of  conquests  by  the  reduction  of 
f9r«GQx».  Gnaerat ;  for,  wmle  it  continued  independent,  it  pre* 
^  kJL  sensed  a  fermiddUe  obstacle  to  the  conquest  V  the 
I>eean*  living  succeeded  in  his  designs  against  Gu- 
aerat,,  be  next  routed  Rantampore  simCheitore,  two 


of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Rsjpoots  in  Aimeer ;    HisSiiT- 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  latter  fortress  had  Men  ^*-nr**^ 
under  the  power  of  the  Mahoraedans.     In  the  year 
1803,  he  conquered  Wanmgole,  the  capital  of  Tellinga- 
na,  another  principality  of  the  Decan,  comprising  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  present  district  of  Goloonda.     But 
while  AUa  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  the  south,  he 
was  sttddenlly  called  upon  to  defend  his  own  capital 
against  the  Moguls,  who  laid  riege  to  it  with  a  power-  fiCoguIs  be- 
fill  army,  and  even  plundered  the  suburbs ;  he  arrived  negc  Del- 
at  Delhi  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  destruction ;  and  ^ 
after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  diat 
is  recorded  in  Indian  history,  he  utterly  def^ted  the 
Moguls,  who  with  mat  difficulty  effected  their  escape 
aeross  the  tndf».   £i  the  following  year  the  remainder 
of  Malwah  was  conquered ;  but  the  continual  and  suiU 
den  irruptions  of  the  Mogtds  rendering  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  necessary  in  the  northern  provinces,  the 
conquest  of  the  Decan  was  assigned  to  Cafoor,  an  able 
and  enterprizing  general.    He  proceeded  to  the  Deot* 
giro  ocran^,  by  me  route  of  B^lana,  which  he  redu- 
ced in  his  march ;  and  not  only  catried  his  arms  into  camaticin- 
Deogine,  and  froin  thence  into  Tellingana,  but  into  the  ^aaed. 
Carnatic  also  in  the  year  1510.  1^  the  Camatic  is  here  A.  D.  1S10» 
meant  the  Peninsula  in  general,  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Krishna  river.    How  much  farther  fte  penetrated 
into  the  south  of  India  is  not  accuratelv  known,  but  he 
was  instructed  by  Alia  to  reduce  Maber,  by  which 
Major  Rennell  understands  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
Pttiiflwula.    The  conquered  countries  wene  divided  lAto 

Erovinces,  ever  etiA  of  wfaicb  Cafoor  appointed  a  Ms* 
omedan  governor.  The  quantify  of  treasure  whidi  he 
collected  umost  surpasses  befief;  it  is  said  that  silv^ 
was  regfided  by  the  soldiers  as  too  cumbersome,  and 
that  they  would  not  load  themselves  with  any  thing^ 
but  gold:  according  to  Ferishta,  the  tt^asure  taken 
amounted  to  lOOnnllions  sterling;  the  princes  of  the 
Decan  had  been  employed  in  amassing  it  fbr  a  great 
number  of  years,  so  tiliat  it  is  probaUe  their  country  had 
remained  undisturbed  A\  that  time.  In  the  year  IS  12, 
Cafbor  again  ravaged  the  northern  part  of  the  Decan, 
«id  exa<3ed  firesh  tribute  from  Tellingana  and  the  Car- 
natic ;  as,  however,  his  expeditions  were  rather  of  a 
predatoiy  nature,  i^;reeably  to  the  genius  of  his  master 
Alia,  die  entire  and  permanent  conquest  of  those  couir- 
tries  Was  not  accomplished  tiD  about  three  centuries  a£* 
terwards^ 

In  the  year  1516,  Alia  dfed.   An  iHhesvund^r  which  ^^^^  ^^ 
he  laboured,  ^^ttA  increased  by  a  generiil  insurrection,  ^,  p^  y^i^ 
at  the  head  of  which  wad  Cafoor.    He  not  only  direct-        V^ 
ed  his  ambition  to  the  usual  objects,  weadth  and  Con-  H»«**"**^ 

auest,  but,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  formed 
lie  plans  of  founding  a  new  relieion,  and  g^  leaving  » 
viceroy  in  India,  in  order  to  rival  Alexander  the  Greats 
after  whom  he  odled  himself  Secunder  Sani,  Alexan- 
der the  Second.    As  he  bad  raised  himself  to  the  throne 
by  die  murder  of  his  uncle  Ferose,  he  was  constant!]^ 
.the  prey  of  suspicion.     In  order  to  guard  against  con- 
spiracies and  rebellion  more  eflectuafly,  he  levied  an> 
immense  army,  whose  services  he  endeavoured  to  s^f- 
cure  by  gratuitous  advances  of  fay  ;  he  confoeated  the* 
property  of  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the- 
empire ;  he  published  an  edict,  forbidding  ril  private 
meetings  among  his  grandees,  and  prohibiting  me  use 
of  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors ;  he  strictly  forbadr 
the  nobles  to  marry  without  license  ftom  him ;  he  ex^ 
acted  from  his  Mahomedan  as  well  as  his  Hindoo  sub* 
jects^  half  the  yearly  produce  of  their  lands;  and  he; 
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set  aaide  eVeiy  pilrt'of  the  MahomedAn  law  whidi  was 
at  variance  with  his  own  views  of  policy.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  his  deaths  all  Hindosjtan  proper  was  compre- 
hended in  the  Patan  empire ;  and  though^  as  we  have 
jusl  seen.  Alia  was  a  cruel  and  despotic  prince,  yet  the 
internal  police  was  so  admirably  regulated,  that  stran- 
gers: might  travel  throughout  his  whole  empire  in  per- 
fect security. 

Caioor  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ingrati- 
tude and  treason;  for,  after  a  few  months,  Cottub, 
the  eldest  son  of  AUa,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  No- 
thing remarkable  occurred  during  his  reign,  nor  till  the 
period  when  Mahomed  III.  became  emperor.  This 
prince  at  first  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  the 
Decan ;  for  he  carried  his  arms  to  Warangole,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  Teltingana,  which  during  the  disturbances 
•.that  preceded  Mahomed,  had  shaken  off  the  Mahome- 
dan  yoke ;  but  afterwards  his  reign  was  marked  with 
misfortune.  The  Moguls  penetrated  nearly  to  Delhi  ^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  immense  sums  from  his  sub- 
jects to  induce  the  invaders  to  retire ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  farmers  were  so  severely  taxed,  that  some 
burnt  their  houses  and  crops  in  despair,  and  many  fled 
to  the  .foreiBts,  where  they  maintained  themselves  by 
robbery.  To  remedy  these  evils,  Mahomed  verynnwisely 
issued  base  money,  which  necessarily  increased  them. 
He  also  lost  much  territory  by  rebellions  in  'Bengal,  Gu- 
zentg  and  the  Pui^ab.  Under  these  calamities,  he  pro- 
jected an  invasion  of  China,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  stimulated  bv  the  reports  that  had  reached 
him  of  die  immense  ricnes  of  that  oountrv;  but  he  was 
repulsed  on  the  frontier ;  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army 
perished,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  quell  rebellion9 
in  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions :  he  also  planned 
the  absurd  scheme  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government 
from  Delhi  to  Dowlatabad,  and  attempted  it  twice  but 
without  success.  ^  Dowlatabad  soon  remained  his  only 
possession  in  the  Decan;  for  some  of  the  Hindoo  princes, 
neaded  by  BelaldeO,  kjpg  of  the  Camatic,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  distracted  and  weakened  state  of  his  empire^ 
drove  his  armies  out  of  that  country.  About  the  same 
time,  Belaldeo  founded  the  ci^  of  Bijinagur.  Maho- 
med died,  after  a  reign  of  27  years,  in  A.  f>.  1351. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Feroze  III. ;  the 
new  sovereign  was  much  more  desirous  of  improving 
what  remttned  of  his  empire,  than  of  adding  to  it  by 
conquest.  But  whenever  war  was  neoessaiy,  he  dis- 
played great  energy  and  skill;  and  during  his  reign, 
be  was  called  upon  more  than  once  to  quell  insurrec- 
tion, and  repel  invasion.  He  buDt  fifty  great  sluices 
or  canals,  forty  mosques,  thirty  schools,  twenty  cara- 
vansaries, a  hundred  palaces,  five  hospitals,  an  hundred 
tombs,  ten  baths,  ten  spires,  one  hundred  and  fihy 
wells,  one  hundred  bridges,  and  gardens  almost  innu- 
merable ; — such  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  this  monarch ; 
and  in  almost  every  instance  they  were  planned  and 
executed  with  great  judgment,  and  contributed  most 
materially  to  improve  and  beautify  his  kingdom.  He 
was  also  fond  of  literature ;  •  and  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  mat  he 
spared  no  pains  or  expence  to  bestow  on  his  children 
the  best  tliat  his  time  and  age  could  atford.  In  the 
year  1357,  the  Moguk  made  amyther  imiption ;  indeed 
the  empire  was  not  secure  for  any  length  of  time,  either 
.from  the  invasion  of  these  barbarians,  or  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Hindoos  to  regain  their  native  land. 
The  old  age  of  Feroze  was  rendered  unhappy,  by  the 
death  of  several  of  his  children,  and  by  a  rebellion 
against  his  son  Mahomed,  to  whom  be  had  resigned 
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the  empire :  he  died  in IS68.  The ^andson of  Feraz^,  Hsiv, 
who  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  Sie  throne^  ragned  ^"^^ 
only  but  five  months;  rebellion  and  civil  war  raged, 
and  prepared  the  kingdom  fbr  foreign  conquest  The 
nobles  having  put  him  to  deatii^  placed  his  cousin 
on  the  throne ;  but  he  also  was  unfortunate ;  for  his 
uncle,  Mahomed,  returning  from  the  exile  into  which 
he  had  been  driven,  recovtt«d  the  dominions  of  his 
father;  civil  war  still  raged,  and  the  historian  re- 
lates :  an  unusual  circumstance  which  arose  out  of 
this  civil  war,— two  emperors  in  arms  against  each 
other,  residing  in  the  same  capital.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  independent  kingdom  was  rising  up  in  the 
Decan,  which  was  founded  by  Houssan,  who  bad  been 
a  general  under  Mahomed  III.:  before  hjs  time, 
Deogire  had  been  the  capital  of  this  part  of  India,  bat 
Houssan  fixed  his  residence  at  the  ancient  Koolboiiirga, 
which  he  named  Ahssunabad. 

In  the  year  I397i  intellig^ioe  was  received  at  Delhi,  TimurBc. 
that  Timur  Bee  was  approaching ;  this  famous  con-  invado 
queror,  after  having  overrun  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  part  Huukstis 
of  Russia,  turned  his  ambitious  views  towards  Hindbs-  ^*  ^*  ^-^^ 
tan.     During  this  year,  he  had  sent  his  grandson.  Peer 
Mahomed,  to  reduce  the  Punjab  and  Multan  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  October,  he  crossed  the  Indus^  himself. 
When  he  first  proposed  to  his  princes  the  invasion  of 
Hindostan,  he  was  answered  by  a  murmur  of  discon- 
tent and  despair.    *'  The  rivers,  and  the  mountains,  and 
the  desertsf,  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour,  and  the 
•elephants,  destroyers  of  men.''  These  things  his  princes 
-thought  it  was  impossible  to  overcome ;  bi^t  when  they 
perceived  he  was  determined  on  the  invasion,  they  gave 
way  to  his  superior  judgment,  or  were  terrified  into 
submission  by  his  dreadful  character.    He  had  beoi 
informed  by  his  spies,  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of 
Hindostan ;  the  soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected 
the  standard  of  rebellion ;  and  the  monarch  was  de- 
spised and  disobeyed,  even  in  his  cs^ital.     The  Mogul 
army  moved  in  three  divisions;   between  the  Soy- 
lum  and  the  Indus  tliey  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of 
mountains,  styled  by  the  Arabian  geographers,   the 
stony  girdles  of  the  earth.     The  mountaineers,  afte^r 
a  brave  resistance,  were  reduced  or  extirpated;   but 
great  numbers  of  men  and  horses  .perisned  in  the 
snow ;    the  emperor  himself  was   obliged  to  be  let 
down  one  of  the  precipices  on  a  portable  scaffold, 
the  ropes  to  which  were  1 50  cubits  in  length,  and  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  opera- 
tion was  Bve  times  repeated.     He  crossed  the  Indus  at 
the  passage  of  Attock :  from  this  place  to  Delhi,  the 
direct  and  most  frequented  road  measured  only  600 
mile9 ;  but  Timur  deviated  to  the  south-east,  for  the 
purpose  of  joiuing  his  grandson,  who  had  by  this  time 
succeeded  m  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  Multan. 
Being  in  want  of  provisions,  he  gave  up  the  Iftrge  and 
populous  town  of  Tulmubini  to  me  plunder  of  his  sol- 
diers; and  when  its  inhabitants  murmured  at  this  con- 
duct, he  directed  them  to  be  massacred.  After  crossing 
the  Hyphasis,  he  entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  for- 
tress of  Batner,  and  advanced  with  little  or  no  resists 
ance  to  the  cit^  of  Delhi. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  contending  parties  in  the  ca-  P^|^^j 
pital  united  for  their  common  defence.  The  siege,  ^^^^ 
more  especially  of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work 
of  time,  but  Timur,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness 
and  indecision,  tempted  his  adversaries  to  descend  in- 
to the  plain,  with  10,000  cuirassiers,  40,000  foot  guards, 
and  120  elephants,  whose  tusks  are  said  to  have  been 
armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned   daggers.     Timurt 
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though  impeiaous,  wai  not  destitute  of  prudeaoei  In 
order  to  protect  his  troops  against  these  numerous  and 
formidaUe  opponents,  he  m«le  use  of  some  extroofdi* 
nary  precautions  of  fire,  and  a  ditdi  of  iron  spikes,  and 
a  rampart  of  bucklers ;  but  the  troops  of  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi  were  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  Mc^uls ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  etephauts  were  routed,  they  fled  in 
every  direction.  The  emperor  and  his  prime  minister 
seeing  no  possibility  after  this  defeat  of  defending  their 
capitu,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  fled 
towards  Guxerat,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  a 
strong  detachment,  which  Timur  sent  afler  them^ 
This  detachment  came  up  with  them ;  an  engagement 
took  place,  during  which  the  emperor  efiPected  his  fur* 
ther  retreat*  with  the  loss  of  two  infant  sons,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  his  retinue. 

Timur,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  triumphant  en* 
try  into  the  capital  of  Hindostan,  where  he  received  the 
submission  of  all  the  principal  nobles.  To  them  he 
promised  pardon  and  protection,  on  condition  that  they 
would  pay  him  immense  sums  of  money.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  the  magistrates  to  levy  the  ccmtri- 
bution  bv  a  scale  proportioned  to«  the  wealth  and  rank 
of  the'  innabitants.  The  Tartar  officers  who  were  em* 
ployed  to  receive  it,  not  satisfied  with  the  regulated 
sums,  violently  broke  into  the  houses ;  this  occasioned 
resistance,  in  the  course  of  which  some  of  Timur's 
troops  were  put  to  death.  Timur  immediately  issaed 
orders  for  a  general  massacre.  Delhi  was  sacked ;  its 
palaces  and  temples  burned,  and  its  streets  filled  with 
blood.  Timur  remained  in  Delhi  only  fifteen  days, 
and  appears  then  to  have  designed  to  return  to  the  seat 
of  his  empire,  when  having  heard  of  a  fortress  on  the 
Doosd)  which  had  resisted  uie  arms  of  a  former  Mogul 
invaaer,  he  changed  his  purpose,  marched  into  that 
district,  and  reduced  the  fortress.  While  here,  infor* 
mation  was  given  him  respecting  the  famous  cavern  o(^ 
Coupele,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  which  werepnuv 
tised  at  it  by  the  Hindoos,  in  consequence  of  its  re- 
sembling a  cow's  mouth,  and  the  Ganges  flowing 
through  it.  This  infwmation  excited  the  persecuting 
sfnrit  of  this  barbarian,  and  he  determinea  to  purify 
his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the  idolatrous  Hindoos.  In 
this  he  succeeded.  His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of 
the  northern  hlUs,  by  Mount  Sewalic ;  in  his  route,  he 
continued  his  massacres,  though  not  without  opposi* 
tion,  until  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Cashmere. 

Hie  return  was  occasioned  by  disturbances  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  stirred  up  by  the  fa« 
mous  Bi^aset.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  he  receiv- 
ed intelhgenoe  regarding  them,  and  in  little  more  than 
five  months  he  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Indus. 
He  may  be  said,  however,  rather  to  have  overrun  thiin 
to  have  reduced  and  conquered;  for  he  did  not  disturb 
the  order  of  succession  in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  himself 
the  possession  of  the  Punjab  only.  During  his  life, 
which  teirminated  in  the  year  1405,  he  was  prayed  for 
in  the  mosques  of  Hindostan,  and  the  coin  was  struck 
in  his  name;  but  this  might  be  more  the  effect  of  po- 
licy than  the  act  of  Timur.  For,,  soon  after  he  left 
Hmdostan,  his  authority  virtually  ceased  in  Delhi  ;— 
that  capital  became  the  prey  of  the  most  dreadful  and 
cruel  dissensions ;  and  while  in  this  state,  it  was  seized 
upon  b^  a  petty  usurper.  He,  however,  was  8ooi\  driven 
mm  his  throne,  and  Mahomed,  who  reigned  at  the 
period  of  the  invasion  of  Timur,  was  replaced  on  it. 
but  his  authority  was  very  confined ;  for  the  soubahs' 
•f  the  prfivinces  taking  advantage  of  the  Mogul  in« 
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vaabn,  and  its  immediate  consequences,  revolted  fyom 
the  supreme  government  of  Delhi. 

In  141S,  Mahomed  died,  and  with  him  ended  the 
Patau  dynasty.  Several  sovereigns,  supported  bv  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  army,  set  themselves  up  in  dififerent 
provinces.  At  length  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Chi* 
zer,  who  stvled  himself  a  Seid,  or  descendant  of  the 
holy  line  of  the  prophet  Mahomed.  In  order  not  to 
rouse  the  hostility  of  the  Mogul  princes,  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  imperial  titles,  but  represented  himself  as 
holding  his  authority  under  them.  This,  however,  did 
not  preserve  his  territories  from  invasion ;  for,  during 
the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the  Moguls  retain^ 
possession  of  the  western  states  of  Hindostan,  from 
which  they  made  frequent  incursions  into  those  which 
lay  nearer  Delhi.  After  a  turbulent  veim  of  seven 
years,  Chizer  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mu< 
barric  Shah,  of  whom  Ferishta  bslyb,  "  he  reigned  13 
years ;  he  was  esteemed  a  man  of  parts,  lust  and  be- 
nevolent; and  though  no  great  warrior,  had  he  lived 
in  a  virtuous  age,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  possessed 
talents  which  might  have  rendered  him  worthy  of  a 
throne.''  During  the  next  27  years,  the  throne  was 
filled  by  his  nephew  and  his  acfn  Alia. 

The  feeble  and  inauspicious  dynasty  of  the  Seids 
terminated  A.  D.  1450,  by  the  abdication  of  Alia,  and 
the  subsequent  elevation  of  Belloli,  an  Afghan  of  the 
commercial  tribe  of  Loudi,  by  whom  an  inland  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Belloli 
is  represented  as  a  humane  and  ^nerous  prmce ;  but 
being  destitute  of  talents-  and  vigour,  he  was  totally 
unqualified  to  preserve  the  empire  under  the  circum- 
stances of  dissension  and  weakness  in  which  it  was 
placed.  In  1488,  it  was  dismembered.  All  Hindos- 
tan fell  into  separate  governments,  and  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  did  not  extend  beyond  the  province  of 
Delhi  and  the  contiguous  districts.  The  whole  of  Ben- 
gal and  Bahar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Maho- 
medan  usurper,  who  had  taken  the  title  of -king.  A 
potentate,  styled  King  of  the  East,  ^hose  residence 
was  at  Jionpour,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  was 
the  mt)6t  formidable  of  these  petty  soverei^s.  The 
provinces  of  the  Decan,  nortn  of  the  Knshna,  had 
!ong[  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  now  form* 
ed  mto  five  Mahomedan  states,  equally  independent 
of  each  other,  and  of  the  imperial  government.  Yet 
though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  had  thus  lost  their  in« 
fiuence  and  power,  they  still  retained  their  diadem ; 
and  Secunder,  the  son  of  Belloli  (who  reioned  88  years) 
an  enterprizin^  prince,  would  probably  nave  regained 
some  part  of  its  dignity,  had  not  a  premature  death 
put  an  end  to  his  projects.  He  died  at  Agra  in  1509, 
to  which  city  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  a  man  of  a 
very  different  character.  He  rendered  himself  ridicu- 
lous by  his  vanity,  and  detested  by  his  cruelty.  The 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  assassination  were  spread  over 
the  country.  At  length  the  nobles,  who  wero  appre« 
hensive  that  they  wero  not  of  themselves  equal  to^the 
task  of  getting  rid  of  their  tyrant,  solicited  the  as* 
sistance  of  Sultan  Baber,  the  Mogul  prince  of  the  house 
of  Timur  Bee.  This  sovereign  roigned  over  a  king- 
dom composed  of  most  of  the  provinces  situated  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Samarcand.  Having  been  stript 
of  the  northern  parts  of  his  dominions  by  the  Usbec^ 
he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hindostan,  and  ac- 
cordingly most  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
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nobility  of  Agra-  His  fesMknoe  wwb  at  Cabol,  whence 
he  midertook  his  first  expedition  across  the  IndnSi  in 
the  year  ]  517-  Bnt  it  was  not  tOI  six  yesors  afterwards 
that  he  took  possession  of  Lriiore,  and  the  next  year 
he  marched  to  Delhi.  Before  be  reached  that  dty^ 
Ibrahim  met  him  with  a  large  army,  and  a  fierce  bat- 
tle ensued  on  the  plain  of  Ptonnrnt.  In  this  battle, 
16,000  Patans,  wi^  Ibrahim  himself,  were  killed. 
Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  dynasty  of  Loiidi.  Baber, 
in  consequence  of  this  victory,  proceeded  first  to  Delhi, 
and  afterwaids  to  Agra  $  both  liiese  cities  opened  their 
gftes  to  him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  year  1525.  It  is  said  that  he  crossed 
the  Indus  the  last  time  with' only  10,000  chosen  horse, 
the  enemy's  generals,  by  their  revolts,  furnishing  him 
with  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  provinces  which  he 
gained  were  those  of  Multan,  Lahore,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Ajmeer,  and  Oude :  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  empire  of  Delhi  was  no  longer  the  same  that  flou- 
rished under  Balin.  The  province  of  Bengal  was  com- 
pletely separated.  The  ridi  countries  of  the  Decan  were 
the  seat  of  another  empire.  'Ghiserat  did  not  even  no- 
minally acknowledge  tne  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  and  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Patau  were  independent,  or  at  least 
troublesome  and  restless  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Baber,  even  m  those  districts  which  he 
gained,  was  by  no  means  free  fnm  anxiety  and  disas- 
ter. He  was  frequently  harassed  by  insurrections,  and 
at  one  period  his  fortune  seemed  so  desperate,  that  his 
nobles  advised  him  to  return  to  Cabul.  To  this,  how- 
ever, he  would  by  no  means  agree ;  and  by  his  moder- 
ation and  firmness,  united  to  a  considerid>le  degree  of 
talents  and  activity  of  mind,  he  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  placed  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity. He  died  in  the  year  1530.  His  character 
may  be  thoroughly  understood,  both  from  ^e  account 

fiven  of  him  by  Ferishta,  and  by  the  memoirs  of  hia 
fe,  written  by  himself;  and  the  historian  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  dnwn  it  in  too  flattering  colours  in  the  fol- 
lowing terraa:  *'  He  so  often  pardoned  ingratitude  and 
treason,  that  he  seemed  to  make  it  a  principle  and  riile 
of  his  Ufe  to  return  good  for  evil ;  he  thus  disarmed 
vice,  and  made  ^e  wicked  the  worshippers  of  his  vir- 
'tue.  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Hounafies,  in  whose 
^tenets  and  doctrines  he  was  perfectly  versed ;  but  he 
yielded  more  to  the  evidence  (treason  than  to  the  mar- 
vellous legends  ef  sunerstitieus  antiquity.  He  was  not, 
however,  forgetful  of  that  rational  worship  which  is  doe 
to  the  Great  Creator,  nor  a  despiser  of  those  laws  and 
ceremonies  whidi  mite  founded  on  sound  policy.  Ho 
excelled  in  .poetry  and  music,  and  he  wrote  his  own 
commentaries  in  the  Mogul  language  with  such  ele- 

fanoe  and  propriety,  that  they  are  universally  admired." 
'he  historian  adds,  that  he  was  fiond  of  pleasure, 
though  modemte  in  its  enjoyment;  and  that  he  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  clemency,  oourage,  and  jus* 
tice.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  he  rdates,  that  • 
caravan  from  China  having  heea  buried  in  the  snow  in 
crossing  the  mountains,  he  caused  the  nerchandiae  to 
be  collected,  and  sentnoticeto  China  of  what  had  ha^ 
pened,  in  order  that  the  owners  might  claim  their  pro* 
^lerty ;  and  he  restored  it  to  them,  refusing  to  be  reim^ 
cbursed  even  the  expences  he  had  incurred. 

His  eldest  sou,  Houmaioun,  who  had  been  the  cobi* 
panion  of  his  victories,  and  tiie  partaker  of  his  fiuae, 
succeeded  him ;  but  the  short  reign  of  Baber  had  not 
allowed  time  enough  to  compose  the  distractions  that 
prevailed,  or  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of  lebdlion*  Af« 
ter  having  subjugated  the  valuable  provinces  of  Gn« 
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aerat  mA  Malwa  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Bengal,  and  History 
Bahar  on  the  east,  the  viceroys  of  which,  as  it  luis  been 
stated,  hflddedared  tfaeuuBelves  independent  of  the  8u- 
pveme  govensmcnt,  he  firand  himself  compelled  to  ab- 
stain frmn  ftiture  eonqoest,  and  to  turn  his  whole  at- 
tention to  his  domestic  concerns.  The  Patans  were  en- 
couraged to  disturb  the  tipana«i]lity  of  his  kingdom  by 
his  own  brothers,  to  whom  ne  had  generously  offitred 
to  give  up  one  half  of  the  empire.  This  they  refused ; 
^uid  after  IS  years  of  civil  war,  and  encountering  ever^ 
species  of  distress  and  difficulty,  Houmaioun  was  obh-  ^^^^ 

Sred  to  flee  fi^r  refuge  and  protection,  first  towards  the 
ndus,  and  the  Rajpotft  pnnces  of  Ajmeer,  and  after- 
wards to  the  court  of  Shah  Tamash,  *King  of  Persia. 

In  the  mean  time  Shere,  an  A%han  chief,  ascended  Shere  &<- 
the  throne  of  Delhi ;  and  one  <^the  brothers  of  the  ex-  <^^  ^^ 
iled  emperor  possessed  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  .the  ^^  ^ 
Indus.     Shere  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and 
a  brave  and  skilftil  warrior.    He  built  caravansaries  for 
every  sect  at  every  stage,  firom  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  a 
distance  of.  SOOO  miles ;  and  planted  fruit  trees  along 
the  road,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers.   He 
was  the  first  who  established  horse-ports  in  India,  for 
the  purposes  of  government  and  commerce.    In  his 
reign  such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  that  travel- 
lers rested  and  slept  with  their  goods  in  the  highways 
with  perfect  secunty.  These  are  prooft  of  the  good  qua- 
lities which  he  possessed,  and  exercised  for  the  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  his  country ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  cruel,  vindictive,  and  treacherous.     He  Killed, 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  aJiell  at  the  siege  of  Chei-  ^^'  ^^^ 
tore,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A.  D.  1545. 

His  eldest  son  Adil  succeeded  him ;  but  this  prince 
was  so  totally  unfit,  and  so  little  willing  to  govern,  that, 
before  he  was  crowned,  he  resigned  his  title  to  Selim 
his  brother.     So  very  unsettled  was  the  state  of  Hin-  unsettled 
dostan  at  this  period,  that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  state  of 
appeared  on  its  throne  in  the  course  offline  years.    In  Hindostsn.! 
efiect  there  could  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
any  idea  of  regular  and  fixed  government ;  for  there 
had  been  scarcely  twelve  years  in  succession  during  two 
centuries,  that  did  not  furnish  some  example  of  sucoees* 
fill  rebellion.    This  induced  a  strong  party  in  Hindos-  11,^,^;. 
tan  to  invite  Houmaioun  back.    Sectinder,  the  nephew  qob  itcJ. 
of  Shere,  who  hadassumed  the  imperial  tide,  andreiga-  led. 
ed  at  Agra,  made  great  preparations  to  resist  the  invft- 
sion ;  but  Houmaioun,  having  been  assisted  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  by  the  troopa  of  several  Tartar  and  Mo- 
gul tribes,  was  too  powenol  for  him.    The  faatde  of  Battle  of 
Serhind,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1554^  was  deci-  Sobind. 
sive  of  the  fate  of  Delhi,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  P*.  A.D.iS6\ 
tan  power.    Honrnaiount  however^  did  not  lonff  enjoy 
his  crown ;  for,  in  eonseq|aence  of  an  acoideBt,  lie  daed 
the  year  subsequent  to  his  victory.    He  was  oelebntod 
lor  the  mildness  and  benevolence  of  hia  dispositiaBj  end 
not  leas  for  his  great  personal  bravery* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acber,  who  had  been  Aebec. 
bom  when  he  was  an  exile  among  the  peioeee  ^^^ 
meer.  Acber  was  about  14  years  of  aft  wkm  bia  fm« 
Iberdied.  The  reign  of  this  severe^  la  the  moat  pitio- 
peroua  and  brilliant  in  the  history  m  the  Mahoniedsai 
empire  of  India.  Even  at  the  comraeaeemeiit  of  bim 
reigB,  he  coodueted  himself  with  a  pmdenee  and  d^^ 
nity  rarely  found  united  in  so  yeong  a  penoBj 
allv  in  the  difficult  ctrcnmalanoes  in  wbidi  he  1 


ally 

oed.    He  had  been  left  by  hia  fiuher  under  the  qpeicisl  j^^ 
ffuidance  of  Byran  Khan,  who  was  appointed  inMiiB»s<a 
during  his  minority,  and  who  wee  *  nmm  of  gnat  dbOi<» 
ties,  but  of  a  boundess  ambition  and  an  imperioas  taam 
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pMr«  Acber  bad  Ibe  eoniomiBale  address  to  render  his 
minister'a  talents  solely  subservient  to  the  necessities 
and  advantage  of  the  state;  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
assertuig  his  own  authority  on  every  proper  occasionj 
he  restrained  the  passions  of  Byram*  and  placed  limits 
to  his  ambitifln.  The  unsettled  state  in  wmch  the  em« 
pure  bad  been  lefV»  required  all  the  talents  and  resolu- 
tion>  and  ocoasionally  all  the  harshness  of  the  minister^ 
and  bU  the  bravery  and  gentleness  of  the  prince^  to  re- 
duoe  to  any  kind  of  order  the  discordant  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  first  act  of  Acber  gave 
fdeasing  and  satisfactory  pressge  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  intended  to  regulate  his  conduct.  He  issued 
OTders  prohibiting  the  exaction  of  the  present  money^ 
on  the  aooession  of  the  new  sovereign,  from  the  farmers, 
forbidding  the  pressing  of  labouring  men  for  the  war8> 
and  permitting  all  goods  to  pass  nom  one  part  of  his 
dommions  to  another  toll  firee. 

The  first  years  of  Acber^s  reign  were  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces,  from  Ajmeer  to 
BengaL  In  this  enterprize  oyram  was  a  principal  ac- 
tor. As  soon  as  these  provinces  were  restored  to  the 
enqpire,  Acber  endeavoured  to  preserve  them,  by  a  pro- 
per choice  of  governors ;  by  wise  regulations ;  by  an 
unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters ;  and  by  a  pro- 
per attention  to  the  habits  and  -wishes  of  the  people. 
Tlie  Hindoos  still  formed  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects ; 
and  the  emperor  had  learnt  from  past  events,  that  the 
pauive  religion  and  temper  of  these  people  would,  if 
left  to  themselves,  never  disturb  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

Acber,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  these  provinces, 
had  a  difficulty  of  a  far  difierent  kind  to  struggle  with ; 
for  his  minister  Byram,  being  offended  at  his  master's 
endeavours  to  emancipate  himself  from  his  guidance, 
took  up  arms  against  him,  under  the  pretence  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  He  was,  however,  soon  overcome ; 
and  giatitude  for  the  substantial  benefits  he  had  recei- 
ved Irom  him,  as  well  as  the  natural  kindness  of  Ac- 
ber's  nature,  prompted  him  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the 
rebel.  The  sovereign  invited  him  with  kindness  to  re- 
turn to  his  service ;  and  when  Byram  threw  himself  at 
the  foot  (^the  throne,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  raised 
him  up,  and  throwing  a  robe  of  state  over  him,  placed 
him  in  his  former  rank  at  the  head  of  the  nobles.  "  If," 
aaid  Acber,  **  the  lord  Byram  loves  a  military  life,  he 
shall  have  the  ^vemment  of  Calpe  and  Chindore ;  if 
he  prefers  remaming  at  court,  he  shall  be  loaded  with 
favours ;  and  should  religion  prompt  him  to  go  on  a 
{ulgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  shall  be  escorted  in  a  manner 
suitaUe  to  his  digmty."  Byram  preferred  the  pilgrim- 
age ;  and  Acber  gave  him  a  suitable  retinue,  and 
50,000  rupees  to  support  him.  On  his  jjMirney  to  Mec- 
ca, he  was  unfortunately  murdered,  with  his  guard,  by 
some  of  the  Afghans  of  the  tribe  of  Loudi. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  resolved  to  attack  the^Decan ; 
and  soon  afterwards  carried  the  war  into  Berar,  while 
another  army  was  reducing  Cashmere  in  another  cor- 
ner of  the  empire.  The  Decan  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  been  divided  into  the  states  of  Khandeish,  Dowla- 
ftabad,  Goloooda,  and  -fiqapoor.  Berar  and  the  Car- 
natic,  each  of  which  indudei  several  distinct  gov^n- 
ments,  do  not  seem  at  this  period  to  have  been  included 
in  the  Decan.  Most,  if  not  all  the  four  states  just  pnume- 
lated,  were  governed  by  Mahomedan  princes.  In  his 
attempts  against  the  Decan,  Acber  was  not  completely 
successful;  for  at  the  period  of  his  death  in  the  year 
1605,  DO  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  reduction  of 


it  and  the  oontiguoua  provinces,  than  the  oocopymg  the    Hiskotj. 
western  part  of  Berar,  Khandeish,  Teliingana,  a  division  '*'^'Y  ""^ 
of  Golconda,  and  the  northern  part  of  Dowlatabad.  The 
capital  of  this  last  province  was  taken  in  the  year  1601, 
after  a  longand  bloody  siege,  and  an  unsucoemul  attempt 
to  relieve  it,  by  the  confederate  princes  of  the  Decan. 

In  these  wars  Acber  himself  was  not  engaged.  They 
were  carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  Patan  and  Hindoo 
chiefs  on  the  frontiers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  en^per- 
or  himself,  with  his  minister  the  learned  Abul  Fazel, 
was  employed  in  regulating  the  internal  management 
and  economy  of  the  kingdom.  Inquiries  were  set  on  ^"  ^"^^ 
foot,  by  means  of  which  the  revenue,  population,  pro-  P®^*""*'***' 
duce,  rdigion,  arts,  and  commerce  of  each  individual 
district  were  ascertained,  as  weU  as  its  extent  and  rela- 
tive position.  Most  of  these  important  and  useful  par* 
ticulars  were  by  Abul  Fazel  collected  uito  a  book,  caU- 
ed  the  Ayeen  Acbaree,  or  Institutes  of  Acber.  Hindos- 
tan  pr<^r  was  divided  into  eleven  soubahs,  some  of 
which  were  in  extent  equal  to  large  Eiuropean  kinffdoms. 
The  soubahs  were  again  divided  into  circars,  and  these 
subdivided  into  purgunnahs.  The  names  of  the  origi- 
nal soubahs,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  added,  have 
already  been  given ;  and  the  leading  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  extent,  &c.  of  each  soubiU),  will  be  noticed 
when  we  treat  of  the  statistics  of  India.  At  present, 
we  shall  only  ofier  a  few  remarks  taken  from  Major 
Rennell,  on  the  boundaries  of  those  soubahs  that  border- 
ed  on  the  Decan,  in  order  to  have  a  more  precise  and 
accurate  idea  of  the  conquests  of  Acber. 

"  Guzerat  extended  southward  to  Damaun,   where  hj^^q. 
it  touched  on  the  district  of  Baglana,  a  division  a(  Amed-  quests, 
nagur. 

Malwah  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river ; 
and  an  angle  of  it  touched  on  Baglana  and  Khandeish,  on 
the  south-west  and  south,  and  on  Berar  on  the  east. 
The  Nerbudda  formed  the  rest  of  the  southern  boun- 
dery  of  Malwah,  and  also  of  Allahabad.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  extended  to  Cuttack,  and  along  the  ri- 
ver Mahanuddy;  but  the  soubah  of  Orissa  appears 
.not  to  have  been  formed  at  that  time. 

Of  the  newly  erected  soubahs  in  the  Decan,  Khandeish, 
the  smallest  of  them,  occupied  the  space  between  Mal- 
wah on  the  north,  Berar  on  the  east,  and  Amednagur  on 
the  west  and  south. 

Berar  had  Allahabad  and  Malwah  on  the  north;  Khan* 
deish  and  Amednagur  on  the  west;  Teliingana  and 
Golconda  on  the  south ;  and  Orissa  on  the  east,  as  al« 
ready  stated,  only  the  western  parts  of  Berar  were  re- 
duced by  Acber. 

Amednagur,  the  southmost  of  Acber^s  soubahs,  had 
Khandeish  and  Malwah  on  the  north ;  the  'Gaut  or  Bala- 
gaut  mountains  on  the  west ;  Vieiapour  and  Teliingana 
on  the  south ;  and  Berar  on  the  east.  The  limits  of 
this  soubah  are  not  defined  in  the  Ayeen  Acbaree ;  and 
as  Acber  had  wars  in  the  Decan  during  almost  his 
whole  reign,  it  may  be  supposed  that  its  limits  were 
perpetually  fluctuating. 

Teliingana,  which  in  the  Ayeen  Acbaree  is  called  a 
circar  ofJBerar,  was  possessed  only  in  part  by  Acber. 
Teliingana,  of*  which  Warangole  was  the  capital,  com- 
prehended the  tract  lying  oetween  the  Krishna  and 
Godavery  rivers,  and  east  of  Visiapour,  (answering  to 
the  modern  province  of  Golconda,^  and  was  probably 
in  more  early  times  an  extensive  kingdom." 

After  Acber  had  ascertained,  by  the  enquiries  he  in- 
stituted, tlie  condition  and  the  wants  of  tlie  different 
provinces  of  his  .vast  empire,  he  applied  himself  most 
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lihtory. diligently  and  wisely  to  their  improvement  Sdiools 
-^j  -^  were  established,  in  which  both  the  Indian  and  Arabic 
languages  and  sciences  were  taught.  Translations  of 
works  both  of  instruction  and  taste  were  made  at  his 
express  desire,  and  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendance  of  AbulFazel.  Under  his  mild  -and  equita- 
ble government,  agriculture  flourished^  tx>rameroe  re- 
vived, the  arts  prospered,  and  his  subjects  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  increased  industry,  free  from  those  ap« 
prehensions  of  insecurity  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  exposed.  Acber  participated  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  people.  His  regular  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
nearly  £  30,000,000  sterling ;  and  from  sources  less  re- 
gular and  permanent,  he  frequendy  derived  in  the 
course  of  the  year  about  twenty  millions  more.  His 
armies  were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  numerical 
strength,  than  their  excellent  equipment  and  disci- 
pline. They  consisted  of  about  800,000  horse,  and  an 
equal  number  of  foot.  They  were  composedprincipal- 
Iv  of  detached  tribes  under  independent  chiefs ;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  it  required  all  the  vigilance  and 
vigour  to  prevent  rebellions  and  insurrections  from  be- 
ing much  more  frequent  and  dangerous  than  they  ac- 
nJM,  tually  were.     Acber  died  after  a  reign  of  51  years,  in 

A.  D.  1605.  the  year  A.  D.  l605.    Prince  Danial,  his  eldest  son, 
died  just  before  him. 

Immediately  on  his  decease,  a  powerlul  party  of  the 
nobility  intrigued  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing  Khosni, 
the  son  of  Selim,  Acber's  only  survivmg  son,  on  the 
throne ;  but  their  designs  were  frustrated,  and  Selim 
succeeded.    The  new  monarch  assumed  the  appellation 
of  Jehanghire,  or  conqueror  of  the  world.    Scarcely 
was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when  his  nephew  Khosru 
engaged  in  open  rebellion ;  to  this  step  he  seems  to  have 
*hetn  led'.rather  by  the  advice  and  intrigues  of  the  no- 
bility, than  by  his  own  wishes  or  judraient    The  re- 
bellion, however,  was  soon  quelled,  and  Khosru  thrown 
into  prison.    As  soon  as  Jehanghire  had  restored  in- 
ternal tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  hetumed  his  thoughts 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Decan.     He  seems,  however, 
from  some  cause,  not  very  apparent,  not  to  have  pur- 
sued this  object  with  perseverance  or  seal.    War  was 
^  also  made  on  the  Bajpoots,  and  thdUna,  or  chief  prince, 
compelled  to  sue  Tor  peace,  on  terms  most  -ftvonrable 
to  the  emperor. 
(t)ftuence«r     Jehanghire  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  would  have 
ii.b  oMtreis.  proved  himself  such  by  his  conduct,  had  not  his  coun- 
cils been  rendered  vadllaUng  and  weak,  and  his  go- 
vemment  been  constrained,  by  the  influence  of  his  mis- 
tress Noor  Jean.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Aiaas,  a 
Tartar,  and  was  bom  in  the  wilderness,  to  whidi  the 
pover^  of  her  father  had  obliged  him  to  flee.    Aiaas 
afterwards  came  to  the  court  of  Jehanghire,^  and  being 
A  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  probity,  he  was 
soon  noticed  and  patronised ;  his  daughter  was  Vaca- 
ted with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  and  she  aooo 
became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  Asia. 
As  she  was  also  greatly  diningnished  for  her  bean^  and 
ber  wit,  she  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  partKoIar 
notice,  and  exciting  the  warm  affections,  of  me  young 
prince  Selim.     He  requested  his  father  Acber  to  de- 
mand her  in  marriage  for  him ;  but  as  ^he  was  betrothed 
to  Shere  Afkhun,  one  of  the  most  acoompbahed  and 
bravest  -nobles  in  India,  Acber  refused  to  interfere. 
Selim  therefore  was  obliged  to  wait  till  heasoended  the 
throne,  when,  his  passioo  stiU  being  as  ardent  as  be- 
fbre,  he  resolved,  by  whatever  menu,  to  ^ntifyit. 
Noor  Jean  was  by  this  time  married;  bot  tins  drcom- 
atanoe  possened  no  weight  in  the  mind  of  the  new  . 


sovereign.  He  caused  her  husband  to  be  assassinated,  niitor?. 
and  the  widow  to  be  conducted  to  the  royal  Zenana.  ^""^"^^ 
She  soon  proved  that  she  did  not  bear  implacaMe  resent- 
ment against  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  that 
ambition  was  more  powerful  in  her  breast  than  affec- 
tion. She  became  tne  wife  of  Jehanghire,  and  shortly 
afterwards  her  influence  over  him  was  almost  without 
limits.  Her  father  and  brothers  were  raised  to  the 
first  offices  in  the  empire,  and  her  relations,  to  the  most 
remote  degree,  came  from  Tartary  to  the  Mogul  court, 
where  she  neaped  upon  them  wealth,  rank,  and  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  her  influence,  and  the  si* 
tuationto  winch  he  was  raised,  was  beneficial  not  only 
to  the  emperor,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large.    Her 
fatiier  was  appointed  prime  minister ;  and  as  }ns  talents 
were  not  weakened  nor  abused  by  his  •  elevation,  and 
his  probity  remained  unimpaired,  he  did  great  service 
to  the  state.     Under  the  name  of  Actemad  ul  Dowlab, 
he  exercised  the  office  of  prime  minister  in  such  a  man- 
ner till  his  death,  that  his  name  is  to  this  day  revered 
by  the  people  of  Hindostan.  The  principlesupon  which  K*t!^ 
he  administered  the  government  were  similar  to  thooe  ^^^"^^ 
upon  which  Acber  had  conducted  himself;  he  rq(arded 
the  industry  of  the  people,  not  only  as  the  only  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  also  as  the  sorest  defence 
against  foreign  foes,  ana  the  best  preservative  of  inter- 
nal quiet.     Forests  were  cut  down,  and  towns  and  vik 
lages  were  built;  manufactures  flourished  nnder  his 
auspices ;  but  it  was  to  the  improvement  of  agricultme 
that  he  specially  directed  his  attention  and  his  measures. 
Those  provinces,  which  during  war  had  been  desolated^ 
were  repeopled  and  cultivated.     Religious  persecatioa 
was  unanown ;  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahomedan  were 
equally  the  objects  of  his  care,  and  placed  equally  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws.    It  was  in  tnis  reign 
that  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  as  the  first  English  am« 
bassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Hindostan.    He  presented 
a  coach  to  Jehanghire  from  James  I. ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Prince  Royal,  obtained  the  object 
of  his  mission,  which  was  leave  to  establish  a  factory 
at  Surat.     In  the  second  division  of  this  artide,  tw 
European  establishments  will  be  particolarly  consider- 
ed ;  we  shall  therefore  only  remark  in  this  plaoe,  thai 
the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  acquired  ocmsiderable 
setdements  in  Bengal  and  Guserat ;  but  only  those  at 
Guzerat,  where  they  also  possessed  some  extent  of  teiw 
ritory,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  it  ia  ca- 
rious to  observe  in  what  terms  the  author  of  the  Ayeen 
Acbaree  mentions  them.   Speaking  of  the  lands  of  Gu- 
zerat, he  says,  **  By  the  negUci  of  the  king's  govamors* 
several  of  Uiese  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  Europeans." 
Ferishta  also,  mentioning  the  site  of  an  andent  Hindoo 
temple  near  Diis,  says,  tiiat  it  was  situated  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  were  subject  to  the  <'  idolaters  of  Europe.'* 

The  rebellions  of  his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  embittered 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign ;  and  these  rebellions  were 
sometimes  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  noblest 
whose  martial  habits  rendered  a  life  of  peace  irkaome 
to  them,  and  sometimes  exdted  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress. 

Jehanghire  died  in  1628 :  at  the  time  of  his  death  Hict. 
he  was  on  a  journey  to  Cashmere,  in  the  cool  and  beau*  ^  ^-  ^^ 
tiftd  vallies  of  whidi  he  was  accustoned  to  reside  du« 
ring  the  sultry  months  of  summer.    **  This  monarch  Il>>  clix 
had  the  character  of  being  a  Deist,  because  he  protect* 
ed  the  followers  of  Brahma  and  Zoroaster,  and  even  to* 
lerated  Christians  as  well  as  Mahoroedans:  he  wjm  most 
rigorous  in  administering  justice,  punishing  evoi  these 
he  loved,  without  regard  to  greatness  of  situation  oi- 
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iiitory.  office.  He  was  eompletely  free  from  avarice ;  and  his 
^^^"^y'^^  disposition  was  forgiving.  In  private  his  temper  was 
capricumSy  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  bear  occasionally 
the  character  of  insanity,  with  which  malady  his  un- 
fortunate son  Khosm  was  certainly  afflicted.  He  was 
naturally  indolent,  and  indulged  much  in  wine  and 
opium ;  but  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and  has  left 
a  well  written  life  of  himself.  So  well  known,  and  so 
well  beloved  was  he,  that  he  frequently  lefl  his  palace 
in  a  simple  habit,  and  mixed  with  the  evening  parties 
of  every  rank :  bis  person  was  too  well  known  to  be 
disffuised ;  but  he  never  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  fa^ 
miliarity  with  his  people/' 
Shah  Jehaa  ^°  ^^  deat^  of  Jehanghire,  the  nobUity  resumed 
^uoceedSi  their  intrigues,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  Shah  Jehan ;  but  as  there  were  several 
parties  among  them,  each  with  a  different  view,  though 
all  hostile  to  Shah  Jehan,  their  schemes  were  defeated 
by  their  own  want  of  concord.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  tiiey  might  not  have  been  defeated  so  soon 
or  so  easily,  had  not  the  emperor  received  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  talents  of  Asiph  Jah :  this  person  was 
the  son  of  Aiaas,  and  consequently  a  brother  of  Noor 
Jean ;  but  he  was  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
emperor,  by  the  latter  having  married  his  daughter. 
By  means  of  this  man.  Shah  Jehan  was  seated  peace- 
ably and  firmly  on  the  throne ;  and  he  no  less  reward- 
ed his  services,  than  secured  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  his  own  kingdom,  by  raising  him  to  the  rank 
H'  cmdt  ^  viaier.  As  soon  as  the  intrigues  of  the  nobility  were 
^'  queDed,  Shah  Jehan  caused  uie  male  descendmits  of 
Baber  to  be  put  to  death ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  forget  this  cruelty,  he  held  a  festival  which  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  everv  thing  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  celebrated  in  the  East 

During  the  first  years  of  his  rei^n,  he  was  prosper- 
ous and  nappy :  his  kingdom  fiourished ;  his  conquests 
were  extensive ;  and  in  his  domestic  concerns  there  was 
concord  and  affection.  His  father-in-law  continued 
vizier  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his  72d  year— 
and  though  his  measures  were  sometimes  despotic,  yet 
they  were  generally  wise  and  prudent,  and  productive 
of  beneficial  results.  The  empress  was  a  woman  of  ai^ 
amiable  and  gentle  disposition ;  and  of  great  virtue  as 
well  as  beauty ;  -she  conducted  herself  with  so  much 
prudence  and  propriety,  and  with  such  strict  and  regu- 
lar regard  to  her  husband's  wishes  and  views,  that  she 
obtained  unlimited  infiuence  over  him :  during  her  life, 
he  had  no  ether  wife,  and  when  she  died,  he  raised  to 
her  memory  a  beautiful  tomb,  of  the  finest  marble,  in- 
laid with  precious  stones,  which  cost  £750,000. 

The  Mogul  dominions  were  considerably  enlarged 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  the  conquest  of  the 
Decan  was  pursued  with  great  vigour,  and  the  plun- 
ders and  devastations  perpetrated  were,  occasioned  most 
of  its  princes  to  make  submission,  and  'acknowledge 
the  emperor  as  their  sovereign.  The  whole  of  Bengal 
was  entirely  subdued ;  and  the  states  of  Tibet  and 
Assam  were  kept  in  awe;  Candahar  was  recovered 
from  the  Persians ;  Cashmere  was  governed  by  a  vice- 
roy from  Delhi ;  and  Guzerat  was  reduced  to  obedience. 
Golconda  was  in  part  actually  taken  possession  of;  but 
Bejapoor  and  the  Carnatic,  together  with  the  region  of 
the  Gauts,  remained  in  the  power  of  their  ancient  pos- 
eessors.  In  the  wars,  durmg  which  these  conquests 
were  atchieved.  Shah  Jehan  was  principally  indebted 
for  his  success  to  his  general  Mohabet,  his  son  Khan 
Ziman,  and  an  their  death,  to  the  military  talents  of  his 
own  sons.    There  Ivere  four  of  diem,  Dara«  Sujah, 
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Aurengzebe,  and  Morad.  Tlie  characters  and  talents  of  Historjr. 
all  these  were  distinctly  marked,  and  though  in  some  Tp*^^*^ 
aespects  they  resembled  one  another,  yet  in  many  ma-  S*f*^* 
terial  points,  there  were  great  and  stnkmg  differences.  ,oiii.*^ 
Dwa  was  undoubtedly  most  richly  gifted  by  nature  of 
all  the  sons,  both  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  in 
the  virtues  of  his  heart.  Like  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Baber,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  learning  of 
Persia  and  Arabia ;  and  he  caused  himself  to  be  in« 
structed  in  the  ancient  learning  of  Hindostan  by  some 
Hindoo  Pundits,  whom  he  liberally  paid  fisr  that  pur- 
pose ;  he  was  even  anxious  to  acquire  soihe  insight  in- 
to the  literature  and  the  customs  of  Europe ;  and  in 
order  to  gratify  his  desire  in  this  respect,  he  paid  great 
attention  to,  protected,  and  encouraged  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  a  college  at  Agra.  In  his  temper  he  was  frank 
far  beyond  what  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  east  re- 
quire or  sanction ;  and  his  generosity  was  unbounded, 
and  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  discriminating 
prudence.  In  his  person  he  was  remarkably  hand- 
some; and  his  address  was  elegant  and  insinuating. 
Possessed  of  these  qualifications,  he  was  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  almost  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  his 
father's  subjects.  Sujah,  the  second  son,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  prudence,  which  directed  or  restrained 
the  openness  of  his  temper,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  much  more  than  Dara  was  indhned  or 
could  be  induced  to  do :  but  his  prudence,  though  a 
guard  against  the  excess  of  these  qualities,  was  but  a 
feeble  barrier,  when  the  attainment  of  pleasure  was 
Sujah's  object ;  in  this  respect  he  was  weak  and  unre- 
strained. Both  these  sons  were  distinguished,  and 
nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  for  their  talents  and  success 
as  warriors ;  but  the  third  son,  Aurengzebe,  was  su- 
perior to  either  of  his  brothers,  in  the  pohtics,  the 
skill,  and  the  bravery,  which  a  state  of  warfare  de- 
mands. As  he  was  inferior  to  his  brothers  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  person  and  address,  he  endeavoured,  and 
but  too  successfully,  to  compensate  for  these  deficien* 
cies,  by  dissimulation  and  intrigue.  Wrapt  up  within 
himself,  though  apparently  open  and  artless,  he  threw 
his  adversaries'  off  their  guard,  and  succeeded  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  concealing  his  own  sentiments 
and  plans,  and  in  developing  those  of  others ;  when  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  over  his  opponents,  or  to  make 
use  of  them  as  instruments  in  his  own  hands,  he  dis« 
played  wonderful  powers  of  address,  and  exquisite 
knowledge  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  human  character. 
It  is  evi<knt  that  such  a  disposition  and  habits  as  Au- 
rengzebe possessed,  aided  by  no  mean  talents,  and  the 
happy  and  not  common  art  of  having  these  talents  al- 
ways at  command  exactly  when  they  were  wanted, 
were  capable  of  producin^r  much  good,  or  much  evil, 
according  as  they  were  directed.  Unfortunately,  am- 
bition, of  no  low  standard,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
heart ;  and  this  ambition,  which  aimed  at  as  high  power 
as  lay  within  his  reach,  he  was  resolved  to  gratify, 
without  the  smallest  compunction  of  conscience  r^ard- 
ing  the  measures,  which  it  might  call  upon  him  to  exe- 
cute. But  he  well  knew,  that  as  he  was  not  the  oldest 
son,  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  his 
ambition  concealed  fran  every  eye ;  he  therefore  af- 
fected the  habits  of  a  Faquir,  and  used  religion  as  a 
mask  to  cover  his  designs.  The  distinguishing  features 
in  the  disposition  of  the  fourth  son,  were  vidence  and 
impatience ;  but  they  were  not  the  violence  and  impa- 
tience of  a  bad  heart,  or  of  an  unfeeling  temper ;  they 
were  rather  constitutional  than  the  result  of  tbought- 
lessness  or  vice,  and  they  were,  accompanied,  as  is  jplien 
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the  can,  wfaere  ibty  are  of  thtt  venial  description,  by 
a  great  share  of  openncsa  and  soioerity ;  in  oonnige  he 
surpawed  all  his  brothers.  Of  the  dao^hCera  of  Shah 
Jehan,  two  only  require  particular  notice ;  the  eldest, 
Jebanara,  resembled  Dara,  in  idmoat  every  respect; 
and  these  two  were,  of  ail  tlie  emperor's  children,  the 
most  remarkable  iat  filial  piety,  and  for  mutual  affec- 
tion. Roshenara  resembled  her  brother  Aurengsebe 
in  disposition ;  and  this  similarity  induced  her  always 
to  support  his  interest  and  plans  as  &r  as  lay  in  Iwr 
power. 

Shah  Jehan,  who  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  charaiv 
ters  of  his  sons,  was  very  apprehensive  that  on  his  death 
disputes  might  arise  among  them :  partial  to  Dara,  not 
more,  perhaps,  because  he  was  the  eldest,  than  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellent  qualities,  he  made  him  the  asso- 
ciate of  his  throne,  and  commanded  respect  to  be  paid 
to  the  signet  of  Dara,  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to 
his  own.  In  order,  however,  that  this  might  not  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  he  at  the  same  time  made 
Sujah  governor  of  Bengal,  Aurengzebe  governor  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  Morad  governor  of  Guaemt 
But  this  very  measure^  in  one  respect,  defeated  the  ob- 
ject which  the  emperor  had  in  contemplation ;  for  Dara 
being  necessarily  near  his  father,  while  his  brothers 
were  at  a  distance,  they  were  disposed  to  resard  their 
appointments  as  ffiven  them,  not  so  much  to  |^oe  them 
on  a  footing  with  Dara,  as  to  remove  them  from  the 
seat  of  government^  and  consequently  to  deprive  them 
of  the  chance  of  contesting  the  throne  with  him,  in  the 
event  of  their  father's  death. 

As  long  as  Shah  Jehan  continued  in  health  and  vi- 
gour, the  authority  of  Dara  was  not  questioned  by  his 
brothers ;  but  in  the  year  A.  D.  l657>  the  emperor  ha- 
ving been  seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  was  d[>liged 
to  give  up  the  entire  government  to  his  eldest  3on. 
As  soon  as  the  other  brothers  heard  of  their  father's  il- 
ness,  they  immediately  anticipated  a  fatal  issue,  and  ap- 
prehending the  destruction  of  their  power  as  soon  as 
Dara  should  ascend  the  throne,  they  each,  without  com- 
municating with  the  other  two,  resolved  to  march  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Delhi.  The  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  Sujah  first  reached  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  Dara  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  leave 
Delhi  himself,  he  dispatched  his  son  to  oppose  Sujah. 
The  hostile  armies  met  near  Benares;  a  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  invader, 
who  retraced  his  steps  into  Bengal  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  new  forces.  But  the  dimger  with  whi<»  Dara 
was  surrounded  was  very  little  lessened  by  this  defeat : 
Suiah,  from  the  position  of  his  government,  had  been 
obliffed  to  commence  hostilities  without  aid  from  his 
brothers ;  but  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  unite  their 
armies ;  and  this  they  actually  did :  Aurengzebe,  on  his 
march  from  the  Decan,  beuig  joined  at  Brampoor  by 
Morad,  with  his  troops  from  Guaerat.  While  Aureng- 
zebe possessed  the  government  of  the  Decan,  his  amm- 
tionhad  not  been  asleep,  nor  had  it  been- unaided  by 
those  talents  and  habits,  which  were  so  well  calculated 
to  attain  its  gratification  in  the  Bwet  unsuspicious  and 
certain  manner.  Meer  Jumla,  a  man  of  low  origin, 
bat  of  an  enterprising  turn,  had  raised  himself  to  great 
power,  and  acquired  immense  wealth  at  the  court  of 
the  princes  of  Golconda ;  bu^  in  oonaequenoe  of  some 
affront  which  he  received,  he  fled  to  Aurengzebe 
bringing  alon^  with  him  all  his  treasures.  To  uuke 
this  man  his  fhend,  Aurengzebe  was  incited,  not  less 
by  the  consideration  of  his  riches  and  forces,  than  of 
his  abilities ;  accordingly  he  received  him  in  the  most 


kind  and  flattering  manner,  and  soon  sained  such  an    Hi&uinr. 
aaoendaoc^  over  mm,  that  he  (bond  no  cUfiiculty  in  per-  ^^■"^.'^^ 
eoading  bim  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  deprive  Dara  of 
the  throne  of  Delhi 

As  the  united  forces  of  Aurengzebe,  Morad,  and 
Meer  Jumla  were  very  numerous,  Dara  resolved  to 
oppose  their  progress  by  every  means  in  liis  power ; 
accordingly  an  army,  under  a  general  whom  he  could 
depend  upon,  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
badda,  to  contest  the  passage  of  that  river;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  in  vain ;  the  army  of  Dara  was  defieated, 
and  Dara  then  deemed  it  necessary  to  advance  against 
his  enemies.  The  brothers  met  near  Agra ;  a  battle 
was  fought;  victcxy  seemed  doubtful  for  a  considero^ 
ble  time,  and  turned  in  favour  of  the  invaders  only  in  HU  \ku  r^ 
consequence  of  an  apparently  trifling  circumstance.  ^^  ^^'^'' 
Dara  was  obliged  to  dismount  irom  his  elephant  from 
different  accidents ;  and  the  soldiers  no  longer  seeing 
him  at  his  station,  were  panic  struck  and  ned.  Au- 
rengzebe and  Moiad  thus  gained  a  decided  victoiy  • 

The  neat  objects  which  Aurengzebe  had  in  view  wa? 
the  capture  of  his  fiither  and  his  brother  Dara;  to  ac- 
complish the  latter,  he  marched  without  loss  of  time 
after  the  battle  to  Agra ;  and  that  city  presenting  the  Entf! 
prospect  of  a  resistance,  which  he  had  not  leisure  <»'  Agra. 
means  to  overcome,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
thus  gained  possession  of  it.    His  father  oonsequendy 
fell  into  his  power,  and  he  imprisoned  him,  his  daugh- 
ter Jehanara,  and  the  in&nt  daughter  of  Dara,  in  the 
fortress.     In  the  mean  tis^e  Dara  had  fled  to  Delhi, 
and  against  Uiat  city  Aurengzebe  now  directed  his 
march.    Hitherto  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
brother  Morad,  that  it  was  for  his  sake  alone  he  was 
anxious  to  d«[>rive  their  finther  and  brodier  of  the 
throne ;  and  that  the  only  reward  he  sought  for  him- 
self was  a  hermitage,  in  which  he  m|ght  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  at  a  distiuice  from  the  cares  and  va- 
nities of  the  world.    But  his  real  projects  now  became 
apparent,  and  Morad  regarded  him  with  su^idon  and 
alarm.     As  Morad  was  the  favourite  of  the  troc^,  and 
besides  had  a  grieat  number  of  personal  friends,  Aureng- 
zebe resolved  to  remove  him;  and  this  he  did,  not  in 
his  accustomed  dark  and  crafty  manner,  but  openly  ; 
for  having  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  murdered.    It  does  not 
appear  that  this  most  violent  measure  created  any  dis- 
turbance, for  after  its  perpetration  Aurengzebe  imme- 
diately marched  to  Delhi.     He  did  not,  however,  as- 
sume the  sovereignty,  without  the  mockery  of  appear* 
ing  to  have  it  forced  upon  him,  by  the  urgent  repre-  ^^, 
sentaUons  and  entreaties  of  his  friends :  as  soon  aa  he  ^^^^ 
became  emperor,  he  took  the  appellation  of  Alumghire,  ^d,  i^ 
or  conqueror  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  Sujah  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  the  defeat  of  the  other,  and  the  successful  en- 
terprize  of  Aurengzebe,  he  collected  a  large  army,  and 
commenced  his  march  towards  Delhi;  as  he  was  now 
the  only  obstacle  which  stood  between  Aurengzebe 
and  the  entire  and  secure  possession  of  the  throne,  the 
latter  immediately  made  preparations  to  oppose  him ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  such  measures  aa  were 
necessary  to  keep  Delhi  quiet  during  his  absence,  he 
left  that  capital  with  a  powerful  army.  The  two  bro- 
thers met  at  Kedgera,  about  30  miles  from  Allahabad ;  ^^^^ 
the  battle  which  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  Acogera. 
it  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Sujah.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  defeat,  Suyah  was  still  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent ;  and  his  farther  resistance  was  rendered  peculi- 
arly harassing  to  Aurengzebe,  as  well  as  dangerous,  by 
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the  following  drcumstance.  Mahoowd,  tbe.son  of 
the  empevor,  was  attadied  to  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sujah ;  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Meer  Jumla, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  pursuit  of  Sujah ;  as  soon 
as  the  two  armies  approached  each  other^  Mahomed 
iiick  an  opportunity  to  lea^e  the  camp  of  Meer  Jumla, 
and  to  join  his  uncle.  This  circumstance  rendered  it 
the  mpre  necessary  to  bring  Sujah  to  an  enffagement 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  accordingly  Meer  Jumia  attack* 
ed  bim  at  Tanda^  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
adjacent  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gour,  and 
again  defeated  him.  Aurengzeboi  as  soon  as  he  beard 
of  the  defection  of  his  son,  wrote  bim  a  letter,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  in  a  most  artful  manner,  to  rouse 
is  suspicions  of  his  uncle  and  father-in-law.  This 
letter  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Sujah  perceiving  that 
Mahomed  was  no  longer  happy  with  him,  sent  him  off^ 
along  with  his  wife,  and  jewels  to  a  large  amount.  With 
respect  to  himself,  having  no  longer  any  chance  of  op« 
posing  Aurengzebe,  or  even  of  standing  bis  groimd  m 
the  puun  country,  be  fled,  after  the  battle  of  Tanda,  to 
the  mountains  of  Tipperah.  Among  these,  and  in  the 
adjacent  countries,  he  wandered  almost  fbfgotten  for 
many  years^  till  at  length  he  was  destroyed^  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  fkmily,  by  the  Raiah  of  Ar« 
racan.  *  Mahomed,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  bis  father, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  With  respect  to  Dara,  he  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  unfortunate  than  either  of  his  brothers :  After 
wandering  about  in  the  deserts,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Jihon,  a  petty  prince  in 
the  province  of  Bichar,  west  of  the  Indus.  At  first  he 
was  hospitably  received ;  but  afterwards,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  Aurengzebe,  he  was 
seised  and  sent  to  Delhi.  There  he  was  obliged  to 
mount  on  an  elephant,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the 
inhabitants  as  a  captive,  he  was  murdered  by  the  orders 
of  his  brother. 

Aurengzebe  was  now  seated,  without  a  rival,  on  ^e 
throne  of  his  father ;  the  empire  which  he  governed 
was  extensive  and  powerful ;  at  the  death  of  Shah  Je- 
han,  it  stretched  from  Cabul  to  the  Nerbudda ;  west- 
waid  of  this  river  to  the  Indus,  and  to  the  eastward,  it 
comprehended  Bengal  and  Orissa.  To  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  the  Moguls  had  reduced  the  countries  de- 
pendent on  Brampore,  Aurungabod,  Ahmednagur,  and 
Beder;  and  these  had  been  connected  into  one  govern- 
ment. This  territory  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  fie* 
rar,  westward  by  the  hills  towards  Concan,  and  by  the 
dominions  of  Gdconda  and  Bejapore  to  the  south. 

As  Auren^rzebe  had  governed  in  the  Decan  during 
his  father^s  lifetime,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  ambi- 
tion directed  its  views  of  conouest  principally  to  tiiat 
part  of  India ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1678  that  he 
could  in  person,  and  with  all  bis  force,  invade  this  dis- 
trict In  the  mean  time,  a  power  was  rising  up  in  the 
Decan  to  resist  the  onset,  and,  after  various  vidssi- 
tudea,  to  retaliate  on  his  successors  the  injuries  of  his 
sword.    This  was  the  state  of  the  Mahrattas. 

In  the  ancient  fkbles  of  the  Hindoos,  the  term  Maha- 
rashtra ia  applied  to  a  geoj^phical  division  of  tiie  De- 
can,  oonprenending  princi^MHy  its  north-west  quarter. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  origins]  country  of  the  Mahrat- 
taa  mdnded  Khandesh,  Bofflans,  and  part  of  Berar,  eiu 
tending,  in  a  nortluwest  direction,  as  far  as  Guzerat 
and  w  Nerimdda.  They  possessed  the  narrow  but 
stvon  ooimtry  tiiat  borderson  the  C6ncan,  and  stretches 
pandtt  witt  the  sea  from  near  Sunt  to  Canara.    The 


original  Mahratta  state  comprehended  a  eomktry  of  Historr- 
great  natural  strength,  interspersed  with  mountains,  "^mm^ym^ 
defiles,  and  fortresses,  and  admirably  calculated  for  de- 
fensive warfare.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  die 
original  Mahrattas  were  of  the  military  cast ;  for  the 
names  of  their  prindpal  tribes  signified  fkrmer,  sbep^ 
herd,  and  cowherd.  It  appeals  extraordinary,  that  a 
nation  so  numerous  as  the  Mahrattas,  should  have  been 
almost  unnoticed  in  Indian  history  till  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  Nursingh,  one  of  their  prisees,  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  A.  D.  1391,  by  Ferishta ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  prior  to  the  tune  of  Aurengzebe,  their  coun- 
try, like  the  other  parts  of  the  Decan,  was  divided  into 
Httle  principalities,  many  of  which  depended  upon  the 
neighbouring  Mahomedan  chieftains,  but  were  never 
completely  brought  under  subjection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  centuiy,  Sevajee  suddenly 
arose;  one  of  those  men  who,  by  a  fortunate  conjunc- 
tion of  rare  talents  and  rare  opportunities,  raise  nations 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fame.  His  fa« 
ther  had  been  minbter  to  the  king  of  Bejap<H*e,  and, 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  wealth  whidi  he  had 
collected,  he  raised  a  band  of  adventurers,  and  by 
means  of  them  he  seized  some  strong  fortresses  in  thie 
mountains,  near  the  sea  coast  The  secinrity  of  these 
retreats,  and  the  connections  he  luu)  in  the  army  of  Be- 
japore,  brought  numerous  bodies  of  troops  to  his  ser- 
vice; while  his  abilities,  and  the  desire  of  opposing 
a  Mahomedan  power,  induced  many  of  the  rajahs  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  cause.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  the  king  of  Bejapore  judged  it  necessary  to 
send  a  strong  army  against  him ;  but  he  first  seduced^ 
and  afterwards  murdered  the  general,  and  the  army) 
deprived  of  their  leader,  broke  up  and  dispersed. 

At  this  period  Aurengzebe  was  in  the  Decan.     He 
had  reduced  Golcondah ;  but  being  obliged  to  return 
to  Delhi,  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  conquest  would 
be  wrested  from  him  by  the  king  of  Bejapore.    He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  gdn  the  Maliratta  chief  as 
his  ally ;  and,  by  congratulating  him  on  hia  success^ 
and  putting  him  in  possession  of  some  forts  adjoining 
to  the  kingdom  of  Bejapore,  he  succeeded    in   his 
scheme.     Sevajee,  enterprising  and  crafty,  extended  his 
dominions,  till,  by  his  pluncfer  of  Surat  in  the  year  ^. 
1664,  he  roused  the  suspidons  and  the  anxieties  of  J^"^^'^' 
Aurengzebe.    Bemdes  the  abundance  of  its  commerce,  ^jy^  ^^^ 
this  city  was  in  high  renown,  as  being  the  part  through  - 
which  the  Moguls  made  their  pilgrimage  to  Meoca^ 
of  which,  in  the  ardiives  of  the  empire,  it  was  called 
the  port    Auren^be  fdt  the  disgrace  as  well  as  the 
detriment  of  the  insult    The  whole  army  of  the  De- 
can, therefore,  was  ordered  to  invade  the  Mahratta  ter- 
ritory ;  but  Aurengzebe  did  not  trust  entirely  to  force,  ^^Jj^cndea- 
he  also  employed  stratagem ;  and  finding  that  Sevajee  ^l^^  xo  dc^ 
made  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  he  used  all  his  arts  to  ceiv«  their 
persuade  him  to  make  peace ;  sjid  not  only  succeeded  chief. 
m  this,  but  also  prevailea  upon  him  to  come  to  Delhi. 
When  he  arrived  at  this  dty,  be  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deodved,  and,  burning  with  revenge,  he  contri- 
ved to  escape,  and  place  hhnself  again  at  the  head  of 
bis  armies.    Auren^sebe  was  now  convinced  that  he 
had  stirred  up  affainsl  himself  a  most  rancorous  and 
formidable  foe,  who  would  not  only  defeat  his  schemes 
of  conquest  in  the  Daen,  but  most  probably  wrest  firom 
him  the  territories  he  had  aheady  aotjaired  there.    To 
reduce  him  by  the  swoid  was  out  of  the  question ;  he 
again  attempted  sbatagem,  but  without  success.    Un« 
&t  these  arcumstanoes,  Aurengzebe  resdved  to  em* 
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History,  plo^  that  knowledge  of  homan  nature  which  he  so 
eminently  possessed ;  he  knew  that  the  Mahratta  chief 
was  actuated  hy  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  and 
this  passion  he  hoped  to  manage  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  about  his  destruction. 

In  the  year  l667j  Aurengzebe  appointed  his  son  Ma- 
homed Mausuni  to  the  government  of  the  Decan ;  and 

A.  D.  1667.  the  prince  marched  from  Delhi  with  a  numerous  and 
chosen  army.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  Mahratta 
country,  he  caused  his  troops  to  spread  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  to  the  north  and  south  of  Jenneah-gur,  in 
such  a  careless  manner,  that  the  bands  of  Sevajee  made 
excursions  through  them,  even  to  the  gates  of  Beja- 
pore.  Aurengzebe,  informed  of  this,  wrote  in  a  threat- 
ening and  displeased  tone  to  his  son ;  who,  in  his  turns 
openly  expressed  displeasure  at  his  father.  At  last 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  son  had  revolted. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Mahratta  chief  had,  through  his 
spies,  fully  informed  himself  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Mogul  camp ;  he  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  when 
Mahomed  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  against  his  fa« 
ther ;  but  Sevajee's  suspicions  were  raised ;  he  dreaded 
a  collusion  between  the  father  and  son ;  and  this  he  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  by  his  spies,  both  in  the  camp 
of  Mahomed  and  at  Dellu.  He  could,  however,  learn 
or  conjecture  nothing;  still  he  resolved  to  continue  sus- 
picious and  guarded,  till  at  last  Mahomed  was  convin- 
ced that  it  was  impossible  to  overreach  Sevajee.  From 
this  plan,  though  unsuccessful,  Aurengzebe  however 
reaped  one  advantage;  for  it  had  fixed  such  general 
distrust  on  his  son,  as  was  likely  to  prevent  him  from 
gaining  any  support  in  any  future  intention  of  real  re- 
bellion. 

patan  tribes      About  this  period,  the  intrigues  of  the  Persians  had 

xevult.  incited  several  of  the  Patan  tribes  of  Cabul  to  rebel 
against  Aurengzebe;  but  being  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance, they  expected  by  the  deadi  of  the  sophy  of  Persia, 
they  were  left  to  the  mercv  of  Aurengzebe,  who  punish- 
ed them  with  vindictive  Severity.  It  was  in  the  Decan, 
however,  that  the  emperor's  schemes  were  carried  on  to 
the  greatest  extent,  and  with  the  most  zeal ;  and  there 
they  were  still  opposed  in  the  most  formidable  manner 
by  the  Mahratta  chieftain.  Sevajee  was  at  this  time  in 
possession  of  all  the  ridge  that  stretches  from  Rajah- 
poor  to  Damaun;  besides  which,  he  had  several  detach- 
ed fortresses  of  great  strength  to  the  eastward.  With 
the  exception  of  Chaul,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  sea 
coast  from  the  river  o£  Rajahpoor  to  the  river  Pener, 
which  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Bombay.    As  it  was 

^nT^'  evident  that  he  meant  to  attack  either  Surat  or  Aurun- 
gabod,  Aurengzebe's  generals  fixed  their  station  at  Jen- 
neah-gur,  which  was  the  most  proper  point  to  watch 
his  movements  in  either  direction.  Sevdjee,  however, 
eluded  their  vigilance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I669 
he  suddenly  attacked  and  reduced  Surat.  I'his  insult 
increased  the  indignation  of  the  emperor;  but  as  he 
could  not  spare  more  troops  from  near  his  own  person, 
he  was  obliged  to  dispatch  them  into  the  Decan  even 
from  the  province  of  Bahar.  He  also  resolved  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  shores  of  the  Concan,  and  thus  com- 
pel Sevajee  to  attend  solely  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions.  Against  the  fleet  which  waa  to  be  eoiploy- 
ed  in  the  transport  of  these  troops,  the  Mahratta  chief 
sent  one  o£  his  generals,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
destroy  it  in  the  harbour;  but  this  expedition  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  plans  of  Aurengzebe,  however,  did 
not  restrain  Sevajee ;  by  his  prudence  and  enterprise, 
he  gradually  enlarged  his  temtoriess,  and  more  firmly 
eftablished  his  power. 


A.  D.  1669. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  of  the  Patans  of  Ca- 
bul had  become  the  most  solicitous  concern  of  the  em- 
pire. One  entire  army,  commanded  by  the  Mogul's 
governor  of  Peshawer,  whichhad  crossed  the  Indus,  was 
destroyed  by  them.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  they 
became  more  daring,  and  formed  a  plan  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Aurengzebe.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  emperor's  brother  Su- 
jah  took  refuge  with  the  rajah  of  Axracan,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered.  It  happened  that  a  Patan  soldier, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Sujah,  bore  such  a  re- 
semblance to  him  in  countenance  and  figure  that  they 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  eacn  other.  This 
man  had  also  acquired  the  manners  and  deportment,  as 
well  as  some  minute  particulars  of  the  life  of  Sujah,  in  a 
surprising  degree.  This  adventurer  the  Patans  produ- 
ced as  the  lawful  king  of  Hindustan,  and  all  the  tribes 
wero  summoned  to  march  with  him  to  Delhi  As  they 
could  bring  150,000  men  into  the  field,  and  were  brave 
and  active,  and  retained  an  hereditary  aversion  to  tlie 
Mogul  authori^,  this  intelligence  alarmed  Aurengzebe, 
and  schemes  of  distant  conquest  were  laid  aside  for  the 
protection  of  his  throne.  As  he  was  not  a  man  either 
disposed  or  oblised  to  be  dilatory  in  his  movements, 
he  immediately  displayed  the  standard  of  the  empire, 
marched  from  Delhi  in  April  1674,  and  crossed  the 
Indus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  particulars  of  thia 
expedition  are  not  clearly  or  fully  detailed ;  but  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  rebellion  was  soon  quelled,  and  the  Pa- 
tans, though  not  completely  subdued,  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  their  mountains,  and  the  emperor  returned 
to  his  capital  in  July  I676. 

Towards  the  Decan,  and  the  designs  of  Sevajee,  he 
again  directed  his  anxious  attention.  The  Mahratta 
(£ief  was  stiU  carrying  on  his  conquests,  and  had  even 
penetrated  into  the  (^matic  While  Aurengzebe  waa 
engaged  in  warfiu^  with  the  Patans,  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  unrepressed  the  schemes  of  Seva- 
jee ;  and  he  probably  thought,  that  he  would  waste  his 
force  unprofitably  at  such  a  distance,  against  so  strong 
a  country.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  this  idea;  for  Seva- 
jee was  not  only  able  to  maintain  his  conquests,  he 
also,  by  the  prudent  and  economical  mode  in  whidi  he 
conducted  his  wars,  drew  from  that  conquest  the  means 
of  other  invasions.  V  isiaporo  now  became  as  much  ez* 
posed  to  his  attacks  from  the  Camatic  on  one  side,  as 
from  the  Concan  on  the  other ;  and  the  rich  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Coleroon  lay  at  his  mercy. 

Aurengzebe  intended  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  in  the  Decan,  having  found  that  his  ge- 
nerals were  not  equal  to  the  Mahratta  chieflain  either 
in  talents,  or  skill ;  but  his  persecution  of  the  Hindoos 
had  stirred  up  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Ajmeer,  and  he 
deemed  it  necessanr,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  thenu 
Accordingly,  he  advanced  towards  their  country  in  the 
year  l678.  On  the  iqpproach  of  his  army,  they  aban- 
doned the  plain,  and  secured  their  herds,  and  their  wo- 
men and  children,  in  the  vallies  within  the  mountains, 
Aurengzebe,  insensible  of  the  dangers  he  was  about  to 
encounter,  and  ignorant  both  of  the  natura  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  of  the  resources  and  army  of  the  rajahs,  puah^ 
on  in  the  most  imprudent  manner,  till  at  length  the  di« 
vision,  which  he  himself  commanded,  was  unexpected- 
ly stopped  by  insuperable  defences  and  precipices  in 
^ont ;  while  the  raiahs,  in  the  course  m  one  night, 
closed  the  passes  in  his  rear,  by  telling  the  overhanging 
trees,  and  from  their  stations  above  prevented  all  en- 
deavours of  his  troops  to  remove  the  obstacle.  The  fa- 
vourite wife  of  the  emperor,  who  had  accompanied  hina 
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*tory.    in  this  war,  was  inclosed  in  another  defile  of  the  nioun-  empire^  which  could  with  prudence  be  collected  to  one  ^Jjjj*^^ 
tains,  where  she  was  taken  prisoner.    The  emperor  spot,  was  now  employed  against  the  two  Rajpoots,  un-         ^ 
himself,  unable  to  escape  and  unwilling  to  surrender,  der  the  command  of  the  three  sons  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine ;  but  most  un-  his  own  inspection.     Of  these  sons,  the  youngest,  Ac- 
ezpectedly  and  unaccountably,  after  being  thus  con«  ber,  was  turbulent,  arrogant,  and  mischievous.^   The 
fined  for  two  days,  the  rajahs  withdrew  from  their  sta-  army  he  commanded  lay  nearest  the  city  of  Ajmeer, 
tions,  and  permitted  him  to  escape.    The  empress  also  where  Auren^ebe  was ;  and  Acber  was  easily  bribed,  ^^J^'g^t 
was  sent  back;  and  die  only  recompence  which  the  ra«  by  the  promise  of  the  support  of  the  Rajahs,  to  at-  p^^^fg^, 
jahs  asked  in  return  for  this  moderation  was,  that  the  tempt  the  seizure  of  his  father,  and  the  plaong  himself  ,^)^|g 
emperor  would  refrain  from  destroying  the  sacred  ani-  upon  the  throne.    The  scheme,  however,  was  betrayed  a.  D.  1681. 
mals  of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  but  he  ascribed  their  for-  to  Aurengzebe,  and  Acber  judged  it  prudent  to  escape 
bearance  to  fear  of  future  vengeance,  and  continued  the  and  take  refuge  near  Guzerat    Mauziim,  the  eldest 
ffzebe  ^^*    ^^^gf  however,  a  second  time  exposed  to  inuni-  son,  was  ordered  by  Aurengzebe  to  follow  Acber,  and 
...,^  to    >^nt  danger,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  not  to  quit  the  pursuit  till  he  had  taken  him :  the  fu« 
fct  dux*    campaiffn  to  his  sons  Azim  and  Ad>er,  while  he  him-  gitive,  however,  effected  his  escape ;  and  on  the  1st  of  ^^j**^^**" 
self  retired  to  Ajmeer,  with  his  body-ffuard  of  4000  June  1681,  arrived  at  Pawleeffur,  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  ^^^^^^ 
men.    His  sons  continued  the  war  each  in  a  different  the  Ghauts,  not  far  from  Bombay, 
partof  the  country ;  but  neither,  at  the  end  of  they  earj        Sambagee,  who  had  succeeded  Sevajee  as  chief  of 
nad  been  able  to  force  die  passes  of  the  mountains.  the  Mahrattas,  was  at  this  time  at  Panda ;  and  short* 
'^rs  of         We  must  now  return  to  the  Decan.  Sevajee,  in  con-  Iv  afterwards  he  paid  his  personal  homage  to  Acber, 
Uecuk    sequence  of  a  confederacy  of  princes  against  him,  had  declaring  that  he  intended  to  accompany  him  with' 
been  compelled  to  retreat;  but  his  spirits  were  not  30,000  horse  to  Braropore,  and  there  proclaim  him  em- 
broken,  nor  his  plans  frustrated.    He  soon  resumed  of-  peror  of  the  Moguls. 

fensive  measures,  and  was  again  successful  in  a  most        Aurengzebe,  when  he  learnt  that  his  son  had  effect-  Aorei^sebe 

important  enterprize.    A  convoy  of  money  for  the  use  ed  his  escape  into  the  south  of  Indian  fully  impressed  P""*'^^^* 

and  support  of  the  Mogul  army  was  coming  to  Aurun-  with  the  necessity  of  prompt  and*  vigorous*  measures, 

gabad,  of  which  he  received  early  intelligence.    He  sent  forward  the  two  armies  commanded  b;^  his  sons,, 

resolved  to  intercept  it ;  and  acconlingly,  with  a  de-  and  soon  afterwards  marched  from  Ajmeer  with  a  third- 

tachment  of  his  best  cavalry,  he  set  out,  and  fell  upon  army,  whidi  he  himself  commanded.    Before  he  set 

the  convoy,  before  his  approach  was  Imown,  within  a  out,  however,  he  concluded  a  piece  with  the  Rajpoots; 

few  miles  of  Brampore.    He  seized  and  carried  off  the  thev  agreed  to  surrender  the  district  of  Meirdah,  which 

whole ;  but  the  excessive  fatigues  which  he  had  under-  had  been  taken  from  Chittore  by  Shah  Jehan ;  and  the 

irajM  the  gone  in.this^ rapid  march,  prcSuced  an  inflammation  of  emperor^  oiv  his  part,:  did  not  insist  on  the  capitatioir 

i^hratu     the  breast.    His  illness  was  concealed  as  long  as  pos-  tax— the  constant  source  of  uneasiness  andturbulencer 

D  *i 680  ^^^*  ^^^^  proved  fatal  on  the  dth  (^  April  1680.    At  with  the  Rajpoots. 
.  lOBu.  ^^  period  or  his  death,  the  Mahratta  states  comprised.        By  the  middle  of  November  168^,  the  three  armies  ^ 

on.the  western  sideof  India,  all  the  coast,  with  the  biK:k>  had  arrived  at  their  intended  stations.    Azim's  at  Ah- 

eountry,  from  the-river*  Mirzeon  to  Versal,  exceptmg  mednaffur,  Mauzum's  at  Aurungabad,  and-Aurengzebe 

the  small  territoi^  of  Go»;  to  the  south,  Bombav,  Sd-»  himself  at  Brampore.  His>plan.was  to  attack  the  moun- 

sette,  and  the  Perti^ese  possessions  between  Bassein  tains  with  his  land  forces,  while  his  fleets  should  act 

and  Damaun ;  to  the  north,  along  the  other  side  of  the  against  the  fleet  and  coasts  of  the  Mahratta  chief.  Thi^* 

ridge,  they  comprehended  all  the  district  as  far  as  the  war  is  full  of  petty  details,  rather  than  of  interesting  and 

mountains  continued  to  the  westwiurd.    The  length  of  important  transactions.     Sambagee  continued  for  a  lanff 

the  whole  might  be  estimated  at  400  miles,  and  the  time  either  .to  defeat  the  open  measttres>  or  to  frustrate^ 

breadth  at  120.   At  the  distance  of  800  miles  from  this  the  secret  designs  of  Aurengzebci  till  at  length,  in  Death  of 

territory  he  was  in  possessiony  towards  the  eastern  sea,  1689,  he  was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  murdered  in  Sunbagee 

of  half  the  Camatic.    The  whole  had  been  acquired  by  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  his  orders*  Prior  to  this*  the  ^/^ 

his  own  abilities  and  enterprize ;  and  he  left,  at  his  de-  event,  Aurennebe  had  commenced  hostilities  agauist  ?^t£'9 

cease^  a  permanent  sovereisnty,  established  on  commu-  the  kings  of  Bgapore  and  Golconda,  and  he  soon  re- 

nion  of  manners,  customs,  language,  and  religion.  duced  these  two  countries  completely  under  his  power; 

Aurengzebe  could  not  restioin  the  emotions  of  his  but  notwithstanding  these  successes,  and  the  death  of 

joy  on  hearing  of  Sevajee's  death,  nor  the  justice  due  the  Mahratta  chief,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Baglana 

to  his  character,  which  he  had  denied  him  during  his  were  unsubdued,  and  he  experienced  great  difficulty^ 

life.    **  He  was,"  he  said,  '*  a  great  captain ;  and  the  in  prosecuting  his  conquests  on  the  west; 
only  one  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  raisea  new  king-        His  absence  for  so  long;a  time  in  theDecan,  encour*  dnhuIk. 

dom,  whilst  he  himself  had  been  endeavouring  to  de-  aged  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  his -empire^  particularly  nncoB  in  the 

stroy  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  India;"  he  added,  the  Rajpoots,  Patans,  and  Jats,  to. take  up  arms:  thianorthof 

that  his  armies  had  been  employed  against  him  for  19  was  the  first  time  that,  the  Jata  appeared  otherwise  HmdoMan 

years,  and  nevertheless  hie  sUte  had  been  alwaya  in-  than  as  banditti*     T^ves^  insurgents,  however,  were 

creasing.    He  was  accustomec^ to  apply  to  Sevajee tlio  soon  and  easily  quelled;  and  the  emperor  appears  to 

appeUation.of  the  MounUin  Rat  have  passed  the  remamder  of  his  reiffn  unmarked  byi 

'ar  against      Aurengzebe  still  remained  at  Azmir  directmg  the  any  event  of  moment.     Hedied  in  t£eyear  1707»  in  Death  of 

t  Bajpoou  war  against  the  Rajpoots,  carried  on  by  two  di&rent  the  90th  year  of  his  age,.  afVer  a  reign  of  52  years.  AuTeng- 

nunued*    armies,  under. the  command  of  his  sons.    In  the«  yean  Under  him«  the  Mogal  empire  reached  the.utmost  limits  '^^ 

l6ai,  the  anny.of  Azim  took  the  city  of  Chittoie  by.  to  which  it  ever  attained;  it  comprehended  the-country  ^  ^'  ^^^^' 

surprize,  where  all  the  fiivourite  objects  of  Hindoo  wor-^  ftom  the  UHh  to  the  35th  degree  oClatitude,  and  nearly 

ship  were  destroyed.     The  rajahs,  however,  were  not  as  many  degrees,  of  longitude. 

dispirited,  and  Aurenpebe  deemed  it  nrudent  to  recal        Notwithstanding  the  ambitioiM  projects  in  which 

his  armies  from  the  Uecan*    The  wbcue  force  o£  the.  Aurengsebe.was  engaged  during  a  large  porti<m  even  at. 
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History.^  his  very  long  reign,  he  was  by  no  means  unattentive  to 
the  improvement  of  his  empire,  or  the  comforts  of  his 
people.  He  uniformly,  and  without  solicitation,  re- 
mitted the  taxes  in  those  districts  which  suffered  from 
a  scarcity,  inundation,  or  the  ravages  of  war.  And 
during  his  repeated  joumies  through  every  part  of  his 
immense  empire,  he  carefully  noted  the  farms  which 
were  cultivated  in  the  most  careAil  and  productive 
manner ;  and,  as  a  reward  to  the  farmers,  he  either  re- 
mitted or  lightened  their  taxes.  He  built  colleges  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Hindostan,  and  schools  m  the 
inferior  towns.  He  likewise  established  several  public 
libraries,  and  gave  rewards  to  learned  men.*  Hospi- 
tals, caravanseries,  and  bridges,  were  built,  and  where 
it  was  impracticable  to  build  bridges,  ferries  were  esta* 
blished.  The  administration  of  justice  was  impartial ; 
and  though  severe  and  cruel  in  many  of  his  measures 
of  foreign  or  general  policy,  he  was  by  no  means  so 
in  the  internal  administradon  of  his  empire.  So  averse 
was  he,  either  from  feeling,  principle,  or  policy,  to  pu- 
nish crimes  with  death,  that  capital  punishments  were 
nearly  disused  during  his  reign. 

His  person  was  by  no  means  remarkable ;  nor  was 
his  countenance  handsome;  but  his  features  were  mark- 
ed with  strong  expressions  of  intelligence,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  disagreeable.  His  manners  were 
prepossessing  and  simple,  his  voice  was  harmonious, 
and  he  was  a  good  orator,  and  an  elegant  writekr.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  he  wrote  the  Mogul  tongue,  as  weU  as 
the  various  dialects  of  India,  with  ease  and  elegance. 

His  wealth  was  immense.  His  revenue  exceeded 
£32,000,000  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  products 
of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  Eng- 
land. Even  after  many  years  of  weak  government, 
and  both  public  and  private  disturbances.  Nadir  Shah, 
when  he  mvaded  Inaia,  carried  back  with  him  from 
the  royal  treasury  of  Delhi  above  £80,000,000  Sterling 
in  gold  and  jewels ;  most,  if  ndt  all  of  which,  must 
have  been  collected  by  Aurengzebe.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  immense  wealth  which  he  left  behind 
him,  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  unrivalled,  even 
in  the  annals  of  the  East.  His  own  dress  was  simple, 
except  on  days  of  festivals,  when  he  wore  cloth  of  gold 
and  jewels.  In  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  private 
life,  he  was  free  from  parade  and  ostentation,  but  he 
encouraged  magnificence  in  his  nobles,  and  required  it 
in  the  governors  of  his  provinces. 

He  rose  every  morning  at  day-break ;  and  af^er  go- 
ing into  the  bath,  he  spent  half  an  hour  at  his  devo- 
tions, and  the  same  time  in  reading.  He  then  dressed. 
At  seven  o'clock,  he  went  to  the  chamber  of  justice, 
where  he  expected  to  meet  his  judges.  Here  he  heard 
appeals  from  such  of  his  subjects  as  thought  themselves 
aggrieved,  and  overlooked  the  lastdedrions  of  the  courts 
of  law.  At  this  time  every  person  was  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  encouraged,  to  approach  him.  To  those 
who  were  poor  and  necessitous,  ne  gave  money,  having 
always  a  laij^  sum  lying  on  a  bench  beside  him  for  that 
express  purpose.  If  a  well-grounded  complaint  was 
made  against  any  of  his  noUes,  though  they  might  be 
men  of  great  influence  and  consideration,  or  even  his 
personal  friends,  they  were  deprived  of  their  estates, 
and  thus  degraded,  were  obliged  to  appear  daily  at  the 
hall  of  audience,  till  they  were  restored  to  their  rank 
and^  pTt>perty,  by  offering  full  redress  and  compensa- 
vtion  to  the  injured  party ;  but,  if  they  continued  oon- 
iumacious,  they  were  banished.  At  nine  o'clock,  the 
«nperor  breakfasted  with  his  finnily ;  after  tliis  be  i^ 
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peered  at  a  balcony  facing  the  great  square  of  his  pa*    History, 
lace.     The  elephants  were  now  brought  out,  richly  ca*  ^■■'  y  ^ 
parisoned,  as  well  as  his  state  horses,  to  be  reviewed  ^^^^  ^^ 
before  him;<-^feats  of  horsemanship  and  combats  of  ^|^* 
wild  beasts  took  place.    At  eleven  o'dodc  he  went  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  and  mounted  a  throne  covered 
with  jewels ;  before  him  all  his  nobles,  in  two  ranks, 
were  arranged,  on  rich  carpets,  when  the  ambassadors, 
viceroys,  generals,  and  visitors,  were  introduced.   Each 
person  on  being  presented,  made  an  offering ;  and  if 
ne  was  in  high  favour,  the  king  received  it  from  his 
own  hand.     The  ceremonies  of  introduction  consisted 
in  bowing  three  times,  at  three  different  intervals,  on 
approaching  the  throne,  and  the  same  on  retiring, 
when  a  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  any  noble,  a 
dress  of  state,  two  elephants,  two  horses,  a  caitip-bed, 
a  «word,  warlike  instruments  and  ensigns,  his  patent 
and  a  sum  of  money,  were  given  him  by  the  emperor. 
The  hall  of  audience  was  a  most  magnificent  and  spleiw 
did  apartment ;  its  roof  was  of  silver;  the  rails  which 
divided  it  from  the  courts  were  of  gold,  and  the  other 
rails  of  silver.     It  opened  into  a  large  square,  where 
Aurengzebe  reviewed  his  troops.    A  second  square  was 
occupied  by  the  lower  order  of  nobility ;  a  third  by 
artizans,  who  came  to  exhibit  their  manufactures,  and 
who  received  rewards  according  to  their  merits ;  and  a 
fourth  was  filled  by  huntsmen,  who  present^  wild 
animals  and  game.    The  emperor  spent  two  hours  in 
this  hall,  after  which  he  retired  to  nis  bathing  charn* 
ber  with  his  officers  of  state,  and  regulated  the  conw 
mon  affairs  of  the  kingdom.    He  spent  an  hour  at  table, 
and  in  the  hot  season  slept  half  an  hour  after  dinner. 
At  four  o'clock  he  appeared  in  the  balcony  over  the 
great  gate  of  the  palace,  when  a  mob  usually  collected 
round  him  with  petitions  and  complaints.    From  this 
he  retired  to  prayers,   and  thence  to  the  bathing- 
-  room  again,  where  the  viaier  and  other  ministers  as- 
sembled.   The  council  frequently  sat  late,   but  the 
usual  hour  for  the  emperor^s  retiring  was  nine  o'clock. 
Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Aurengzebe  spent  the 
day  while  he  was  at  Delhi,  as  described  by  Bemkr. 
Even  when  he  was  on  a  journey,  the  court  of  justice 
Was  held  in  the  camp,  at  the  same  hours  as  in  the  ci^. 
But  as  it  might  have  been  inconvenient,  or  beyond  the 
means  of  many,  to  follow  the  king  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining justice,  to  these  was  grantra  a  sum  adequate  to 
defray  their  travelling  expenoes. 

That  most  curious  traveller,  Bemier,  who  followed 
the  camp  of  Aurengzebe  from  Delhi  to  Cashmere,  de- 
scribes, with  great  accuracy,  the  immense  moving  city. 
The  guard  of  cavalry  consisted  of  95,000  men,  that  of 
infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp 
contained  1 50,000  horses^  mules,  and  elephants ;  50,000 
camels ;  50,000  oxen ;  and  between  S00,000  and  400,000 
persons.  Almost  all  Delhi  followed  the  court,  whose 
magnificence  supported  its  industry. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  manners  and  magnificence 
of  the  Mogul  empire  at  the  period  of  Aurengsebe's 
reign,  when  it  haa  attained  its  utmost  extent  ancTsiileni- 
dour,  and  before  the  peculiarities  of  its  manners  were 
broken  in  upon  by  the  intermixture  of  those  of  foreign 
nations. 

Aurengsebe  seemed  sensible,  before  his  deaths  that  ConvuU 
his  empire,  whidi  had  been  extended  so  mndb  bj  him-  ^^A|| 
self,  by  means  not  the  most  justifiable,  and  whitik  was  ^^^u 
composed  in  a  great  degree  of  parts  so  discordant  and 
distant,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  long  renuun  quiet 
and  undivided;  and  this  apprehension  was  incrnsed 
by  his  observation  and  expenence  of  the  chamcter  mt 
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hifl  sons.    It  has  been  tfaoiaght  tliat»  mider  this  appire- 
bmBton,  he  made  a  parthion  of  it  before  his  death ; 
bat  Uiis  atatement  or  conjecture  is  not  accurate;  for  in 
two  letters^  wUch  are  extant^  written  by  him  to  two 
of  his  sons^  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  does  not 
even  allude  to  any  intention  of  dividing  the  empire.  In 
these  letters^  however,  he  expresses,  in  doubtful  terms^ . 
his  i^pprehensions  of  civil  wars.    He  left  behind  him 
four  sons ;  Mausum,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  tit- 
tle of  Babauder  Shah ;  Aaim,  and  Kaum  Buksh,  who 
severally  contested  the  empire  with  their  elder  brcrther ; 
and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  been  enga- 
ged in  rebdlion,  and  fleid  into  Persia.    Scarcely  was 
Aurengsebe  dead,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  between 
the  partisans  of  Mauzum  and  Azim.    The  former  ap- 
proached from  Cabul,  and  the  latter  irom  the  Decan, 
and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  empire.    Their  re- 
spective armies  consisted  of  about  300,000  men.    Near 
Agra  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aaim  was  slain^ 
and  his  brother  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom ;  for 
Kaum  Buksh  was  not  more  successful  in  his  attempts 
than  Asim.     He  reigned  nearly  five  years.    He  seems 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  considerable  talents,  and  who 
D '  1 707  P^^  ^'^  attention  to  business ;  but  his  efiPorts  to  keep 
^    *        '  the  empire  up  to  that  high  pitch  of  greatness,  and  to 
that  firm  state  of  consolidation  and  strength  to  which 
Aurengzebe  had  raised  it,  were  utterly  fruitless.    In 
&ct,  the  long  absence  of  his  father  in  the  Decan  had 
given  risen  to  many  disorders,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
much  discontent  and  sedition  near  the  seat  of  empire. 
Babauder  Shah  very  wisely  quitted  the  scene  of  his  fa- 
ther's mistaken  ambition,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  his  l»other  Kaum  Buksh, 
which  had  been  raised  in  that  district    The  Rajpoot 
princes  of  Ajmeer,  who  had  taken  advanti^e  of  Au* 
rengzebe's  absence  in  the  Decan,  ne^Et  called  for  his  at- 
tention. They  had  formed  a  strong  confederacy,  against 
which  he  was  about  to  act,  when  an  evil  of  a  more 
pressing  nature  drew  the  emperor's  thoughts  and  mea- 
The  Seiks    '^'^  ^  another  quarter.   A  short  time  before  Aureng- 
invade  the    zebe's  death,  the  Seiks,  a  particular  sect  of  religion- 
empire,        ists,  who  bad  established  themselves  along  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  mountains,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan, 
were  governed  by  Gooro  Govind.    This  chief  new- 
modelled  their  whole  government,  and  converted  them 
into  a  band  of  ferocious  soldiers.    The  Seiks  revere 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  greatness  and  independ- 
ence.    During  the  confusion  which  took  place  in  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  they  increased  in 
streiwth,  and  laid  waste  the  country  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  bairagffi,  or  relif^ous  mendicant    These  Uie 
enmcror  marched  against  m  person,  and  succeeded  in 
Death  of     ^^^^*^%-    Their  leader  was  taken  prisoner,  and  exe- 
^^I^^Qj^^    euted.    Afber  this  the  emperor  took  up  his  residence 
A.  D.  171S.  ^  Lahore,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Seiks  in 
check.    Here  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  year 
1712. 

A  war  for  the  succession  commenced  immediately 
among  his  fom*  sons.  The  second  took  possession  of 
the  imperial  treasures ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  three 
brothers,  who  i^eed  to  divide  the  empire  among  thtoi. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  second  son  was  kill, 
ed.  But  on  this  success^  only  the  youngest  son  was 
ready  to  cairy  into  execution  the  agreement  to  divide 
the  empire ;  and  as  tiie  other  two  brethers  refused  to 
ooinddfe  with  him,  another  war  commenced,  which  end- 
ed in  the  death  of  the  youngest  Only  die  oldest  and 
Aird  brothere  now  remained;  and  as  the  oldest  was 
sapported  by  an  Omrah  in  high  truslty  aman  of  great 
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talents  and  intrigue,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  gainfaig    Huuuy.  , 
possession  of  the  throne,  after  a  third  battle,  in  which  ^^'^"y"-"' 
nis  brother  was  slain. 

The  low  and  disgusting  vices  of  Jehaunder,  who  was  Jehaunder 
now  emperor,  together  with  the  pride  of  die  Omrah,  ^^"^ 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  soon  proved  his  de- 
struction*   The  two  brother  Seids  Abdoola  Khan,  and 
Ali  Khati,  originally  soldiers  of  fortune,  had  raised 
themselves  to  governments  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
during  the  troubled  times  that  succeeded  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe.    These  two  chiefs  resolved  to  place  Fe- 
rokshere,  grandson  of  Babauder  Shah,  and  of  course  great  Ferekahere* 
gnndson  of  Aurengzebe,  on  the  Mogul  throne ;  and  ha- 
ving raised  a  large  army,  they  attacked  and  defeated  Je- 
haunder near  A^,  in  the  year  1712.   The  emperor  was  Jdiauoder 
killed  in  this  battle,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  was  kUled. 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  his  nobles.     In  order  to  se- 
cure the  throne  to  Fen^shere,  all  who  might  aspire  to 
it  were  branded  with  hot  irons,  and  afterwards  impri- 
soned.   In  the  following  year  the  Seiks  again  appeared  A.  D.  1716. 
in  arms;  and  in  1716,  uiey  had  become  so  formidable, 
that  the  emperor  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of 
bis  grand  army.    But  the  particulars,  or  precise  issue 
of  the  campaign,  are  not  known. 

The  two  chieftains  who  had  raised  the  emperor  to 
the  throne,  thinking  themselves  slighted  on  account  of ' 
his  favourites,  imprisoned  him,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years,  in  1717«  and  placed  one  of  the  royal  familvi 
whom  they  released  from  confinement,  in  his  stead ; 
him  they  deposed  and  murdered,  and  also  his  brother. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  eleven  ^ears  from  the  deadi  of 
Aurengzebe,  five  princes  of  his  line  who  had  mounted 
the  throne,  and  six  others  who  had  been  competitors 
for  it,  had  been  disposed  of.  The  Seids  had  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  seat  of  government,  and  nominally  of  the  em- 
pire at  large ;  but  an  incurable  anarchy  had  been  in- 
troduced into  all  the  provinces,  the  governors  of  whidi 
were  strongly  disposed  not  only  to  coincide  with  the  Seids 
in  their  want  <n  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  empire, 
but  eveh  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Seids  themselves. 

In  the  year  1720,  Mahomed  Shah,  grandson  of  Ba-  Mahomed 
hauder  Shah,  who  since  the  accession  of  Jehaunder  Shah  shoh, 
had  been  in  confinement,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  A.0. 1720, 
the  Seids.     His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  Seids 
themsdves.    Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
he  was  convinced,  that  till  they  were  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  subjects,  he  could  not  be  emperor.    As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  had  cautiously  and  gradually  strength- 
ened his  own  influence  and  power,  he  began  to  reduce 
theirs.    But  thby  had  been  too  long  the  virtual  rulers 
of  the  empire  to  submit  quietly ;  and  havine  numerous  establishes 
friends  and  partizans,  they  openly  rebelled  against  hinuclf  on 
their  sovereign.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were  the  throne. 
defeated,  and  their  defeat  was  followed  by  the  empe- 
ror^s  acquiring  his  full  and  legitimate  power. 

But,  m  consequence  of  the  agitated  and  disturbed  Nizam, 
state  of  the  empire,  the  distant  parts  of  it,  especially  ▼iceroj  of 
those  which  had  been  added  to  it  recently,  loosed  their  the  Deoan. 
aUegiance  and  dependance ;  particularly  the  Decan,  of 
which  Nizam  ul  Moolk  was  viceroy.   This  man  having 
been  afironted  by  the  Seids  while  they  were  in  power, 
resolved  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  emperor.     He  ac- 
cordingly remained  almost  constantly  at  the  seat  of  his 
government;  and  his  measures  while  there  created  great 
suspicion  and  alarm.  In  order,if  possible,  either  to  tempt 
him  fitrni  his  plans,  or  to  get  him  into  his  power,  the 
emperor  invited  him  to  court,  and  ofiered  him  the  situa- 
tion of  vizier.    But  he  was  too  enlightened  and  cau« 
tious,  or  too  ambitious  to  accept  of  tms  offer.  As,  how- 
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ever,  he  was  sensible  that  by  bimself  he  stood  little 
chance  of  succeeding  in  his  designs  of  rendering  the 
Decan  independent,  he  cast  his  Noughts  round  ror  as- 
sistance ;  and  on  many  accounts  the  Mahrattas  seemed 
to  him  best  calculated  to  answer  his  olnect* 

The  power  and  territories  of  the  Mahrattas  had  been 
gradually  increasing.  Enterprising  and  active,  com- 
manded by  princes  who  in  a  hign  d^pree  possessed, 
these  diaracteristics  of  the  nation,  and  surrounded  by 
mesk  and  divided  states,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  succeeded  in  gradually  extending  their  dominions, 
and  in  striking  awe  into  their  neighbours.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  they  &d  imperiously  de- 
manded and  received  tribute  from  him,  under  the  con- 
dition that  thev  would  lay  waste  or  seize  the  provinces 
of  Malwah  and  Ajnieer;  and  this  tribute  amounted  to 
one- fourth  of  the  net  revenue  which  he  derived  from 
ihese  provinces.  As  might  have  been  expected,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  long  satisfied  with  this  tribute,  for 
ihey  invaded  and  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Mal- 
wah. A  short  time  afterwards  they  seized  upon  the 
other  part,  as  well  as  upon  the  province  of  Ajmeer. 
The  Mahrattas,  therefore,  were  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  the  Nizam ;  but  their  object 
was  not  so  much  to  assist  them,  as  to  boiefit  themselves; 
and  thev  hoped,  during  the  disputes  and  wan  between 
him  and  the  emperor,  £at  they  ibould  be  able  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  their  territories. 

In  the  vear  1.738,  the  Nizam,  having  arranged  all  his 
plan.,  «A  heOe^  himMlf  raiBdendy  poWfol  to 
•carry  them  into  execution,  came  to  court  attended  by  a 
large  body  of  armed  foUowen.  He  had  already,  by  his 
intri^es  and  bribes,  procured  a  large  party  there;  but 
on  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  opposite  party  was  too 
iBtron^  for  him.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  empire.  The  Nizam  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  as  the  Mahrattas, 
thoueh  acting  with  him  in  the  middle  provinces,  could 
be  of  no  use  where  support  was  chiefly  wanted,  he  di- 
rected his  thoughts  to  another  quarter. 

At  this  pericS  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  the  Per- 
sian throne^  had  invaded  the  province  of  Candahar,  and 
was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Candahar  itselfl  This 
province,  which  had  long  formed  part  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  at  this  time  was  held  by  an  Afghan  chief.  The 
siege  lasted  18  months.  Aftor  it  was  finished.  Nadir 
prepared  to  invade  CabuL  The  Nizam,  informed  of 
these  things^  resolved  to  invite  Nadir  to  invade  Hin- 
dostan.  ^y  some  it  is  said,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  invitation  alone,  that  Nadir  entered  Hindostan ; 
but  according  to  othen,  while  he  was  in  Cabulf  the 
imprudence  of  Mahomed  afironted  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador, and  this  afforded  an  immediate  [Hretext  for  the 
invasion  of  his  master.  However  this  may  be,  in  the 
year  17S9,  Nadir  Shah  entered  into  Hindostan. 

A  kind  of  infatuation  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Mogul  councils.  The  army  was  not  half  assembled ; 
and  Mahomed  had  marched  only  a  day's  journey  firom 
Delhi  into  the  plains  of  Camawl,  when  Nadir,  who  had 
by  this  time  reduced  Lahore,  defeated  him,  with  the 
loss  of  Douran,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army, 
and  his  best  and  bravest  minister.  It  appears  that  be- 
fore this  fatal  battle.  Nadir  was  so  litUe  confident  of 
success,  that  he  offered  to  evacuate  the  empire  for  50 
lacks  of  rupees.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  Nizam  and 
his  party  induced  the  emperor  not  only  to  refuse  this 
sum,  but  after  the  battle  to  throw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mencv  of  Nadir.  The  first  consequence  of  the  battle 
was  the  reduction  of  Delhi.    At  first  the  strictest  dis- 


cipline, prevailed  among  the  Persians ;  no  one  was  mo^    HUtoiy. 
lested ;  and  the  emperor,  after  having  been  kept  a  state  ^^"y^^ 
prisoner  with  his  family  for  a  few  days,  was  permitted 
to  return  quietly  to  his  palace,    fiut  though  tnis  strict- 
ness of  discipline  was  maintained,  and  this  moderation 
shown  with  regard  to  the  emperor,  the  conqueror  was 
intent  on  plunder,  and  the  scene  was  soon  changed.   A 
quarrel  having  arisen  in  the  bazar  of  Delhi,  one  of  those 
engaged,  suddenly  called  out  that  Nadir  Shah  was 
dead,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  free  DeUii  from 
the  Persians.    A  massacre  instantly  commenced;  amd  phmaermd 
during  the  whole  night,  the  dty  was  a  scene  of  am-  nutsaacat 
fusion  and  murder.     The  inhabitants^  however,  had  DeUu. 
soon  ample  and  dreadful  reason  to  repent  of  their  pre« 


dpitancy ;  for  at  day-light  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  g^ 
neral  massacre,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The 
carnage  lasted  from  sun-rise  till  mid-day,  when  the 
emperor  and  his  nobles  appeared  before  Nadir  Shah, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  Mahomed,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  '*  I  forgive."  Instantly  the  carnage 
stopped,  but  its  effects  continued;  for  many  Hindoos 
as  well  as  Moguls,  in  order  to  save  their  women  feom 
pollution,  had  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  honied  their 
families  and  effects.  These  fires  spread,  and  the  dty 
soon  presented  a  most  dreadful  scene  of  ruins.  The 
dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential  disorder  among 
the  comparatively  few  inhabitants  that  survived;  amH 
as  always  is  the  case  during  the  prevalence  c(  any 
dreadful  calamity  of  this  nature,  every  spedes  of  crime 
and  immorality  was  indu^^ed  in.  In  order  to  extort 
confessions  of  treasures,  pnvate  murden  were  commit* 
led;  the  ties  of  friendship  and  blood  were  forgotten. 
The  evil,  however,  was  not  yet  at  its  height:  nmine 
was  added  to  pestilence,  murder,  and  plunder;  and 
hundreds  of  persons,  desperate,  and  hopdess  of  esca- 
ping from  such  accumulated  distress,  and  unable  to 
Dear  the  sight  of.  those  whom  they  had'  loved  and  re- 
spected, eimer  falSn^  under  it,  or  what  was  worse  in 
their  estimation,  givmg  themselves  up  to  the  commia* 
sion  <^  every  crime,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 

At  length,  after  having  had  possession  of  Ddhi  for  Na^irletm 
about  six  weeks.  Nadir  left  it ;  out  he  left  it  almost  a  Ddhi 
desert;  for  it  is  said,  that  100,000  of  ita  inhabitants 
had  b^en  massacred  by  his  troc^,  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  p^tilence,  or  famine.  A  treaty  had  been  conclu* 
ded,  by  whldi  he  confirmed  Mahomed  on  the  throne  of 
aU  the  provinces  east  of  the  Indus,  reservii^  those  to 
the  west  for  himself.  He  also  married  his  eon  to^  a 
grand-daughter  of  Aurengsebe.  He  carried  with  him  with  im 
three  milliona  and  a  half  sterling  in  money  fi<om  the  memep^an< 
royal  treasuxy;  one  million  and  a  half  in  plate;  fifteen  ^' 
mOlions  injeweb;  the  celebrated  peacoOL  throne  va- 
lued at  a  million ;  other  thrones  of  inferior  value ;  and 
the  canopy  for  the  royal  dephant,  estimated  at  eleven 
millions ;  besides  500  elephuits,  a  number  of  horses, 
and  theimperial  camp  equipage.  A  fine  to  the  amount 
of  five  milhons  was  exacted  frtmi  the  nobles  and  other 
inhabitanU ;  so  that,  if  to  these  sums  be  added  the  plun- 
der of  the  soldiers,  the  estimato  that  6»  millions  were 
carried  away,  will  not  be  deemed  beyond  the  truth. 

No  empire,  after  such  devastation  committed  in  ita 
capital,  could  soon  have  recovered  its  strength;  bat 
with  respect  to  the  Mogul  empire,  its  restoration  waa 
id>soltttely  impossible.  It  was  loosened  from  its  foun- 
dation ;  and  there  were  those  on  every  side  of  it,  who 
were  prepared  to  hasten  its  downfidL  The  dgpMUrture  state  of 
of  Nadir  left  the  Nizam  in  possession  of  the  whole  re*  cn^* 
maining  .power  of  the  empire ;  but  he  prefecred  an  in* 
dependent  kingdom  in  the  Decan,  to  the  govennent 
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of  a  feeble  and  dedining  state.  About  this  time,  Ben- 
gal became  independent  of  Delhi,  under  Aliverdy 
Cawn^  (see  Benoal)  ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  a  vast 
army  or  Mahrattas,  both  from  Poonah  and  Berar,  for 
ihey  were  now  divided  into  two  states,  invaded  it,  under 
the  pretence  that  their  object  was  to  recover  it  for  the 
emperor.  The  Mogul  empire  nonir  became  a  prey  to  all 
the  neighbouring  states  tnat  were  sufficiently  contigu- 
ous and  powbrftu  to  attack  it.  The  Rohillas  erected  an 
independent  state  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  within  80 
miles  of  DelhL 

They  were  originally  an  Afghan  or  Patan  race,  who 
emigrated  from  the  pi^vince  of  Cabul  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18  th  century.  They  then  consisted  of 
several  independent  tribes,  who  acted  in  concert  when 
necessarv,  and  were  remarkable  for  the  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Mahrattas.  About 
the  year  17S0,  the  Afghan  chiefs  Bisharat  and  Daood, 
acoomjMinied  by  a  great  number  of  their  countrymen, 
came  mto  Hindostan  in  quest  of  military  service.  Here 
they  established  themselves,  Daood  was  succeeded  as 
their  principal  leader  by  Ali  Mahomed,  under  whom, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  Hindostan, 
they  acquired  the  territory  which  has  been  mentioned, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Rehilcund. 

In  the  years  1740  and  1741,  the  Mahrattas  invaded 
the  Camatic :  and  the  intelliffenoe  of  these  invasions 
hastened  the  departure  of  the  Nizam  from  Delhi  to  the 
Decan ;  for  the  Camatic  was  included  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  anxious  to  recover  it  Before  how« 
ever  he  left  Delhi,  he  delegated  his  power  at  court  to 
his  eldest  son.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Camatic,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  it  for  the  present ;  but  this  part  of 
the  Mogul  empire  was  now  not  only  really  but  nominal- 
ly rendered  independent. 

In  the  ^ear  1747,  Nadir  Shah  died;  and  in  the  con- 
fusion which  followed,  Abdalla  Ahmed  Shah,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  been  raised  to  high  rank  by  Nadir, 
seized  on  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  and  on  the  oonti* 

Sious  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
ahoraed  to  Nadir.  These  he  formed  into  a  kingdom* 
and  united  it  to  Cabul,  of  which  he  had  also  made 
himself  the  chief.  The  provinces  thus  wrested  firom  the 
Mogul  empire,  nearly  comprised  the  ancient  empire  of 
Ghazni.  in  the  year  of  tnis  invasion  of  India  by  Ab- 
dalla,  Mahomed'  Shah  died,  after  a  reign  of  29  3rear8. 
Though  by  no  means  ijualified  either  in  talents  or  ha« 
bits  for  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  seema 
to  have  been  a  humane  and  respectable  prince. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah.  Befbre 
his  accession,  he  had  manifested  many  proofs  of  spirit 
and  bravery  ;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  he  disappointed  his  subjects,  by  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  dissipation  and  pleasure.  His  i^i^n, 
wnich  lasted  about  six  years,  was  a  scene  of  confusion, 
owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  powers.  Before  he  died,  the 
entire  division  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place,  nothing  remaining  to  the  house  of  Timur  except 
a  small  territory  round  Delhi,  together  with  the  city 
itself;  and  this  was  constantly  exposed  to  depredations, 
massacres,  and  famines,  by  the  contests  of  invaders. 
The  last  imperial  armv  was  defeated  by  the  Rohillas  in 
the  year  1749 ;  and  we  result  of  this  defeat,  was  the 
complete  ^itablishment  of  the  independency  of  the  Ro- 
hillas in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi. 

The  Gauts,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves, 
and  founded  a  state  in  theprovince  of  Am.  This  tribe 
attracted  notice  in  Hindostan  for  the  nrst  time  about 
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the  year  1700.  At  this  period,  having  migrated  from  ^^'T^. 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pro-  ^  •  ^ 
Vince  of  Moultan,  they  were  permitted  to  settle  in  several 
parts  of  the  Dooab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah.  They 
were  then  agricultural,  but  they  soon  afterwards  became 
a  warlike  tnb6 ;  and  th^ir  sul^equent  progress  was  un- 
commonly rapid.  During  AurengZebe's  ust  march  to- 
wards the  Decan,  one  of  their  leaders  pillaged  the  im- 
perial baggage,  and,  with  part  of  the  spoO,  erected  the 
fort  of  Bburtpoor.  Afterwards  they  erected  other  forts, 
from  which  they  made  incursions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing territories ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  cairied  on  by 
the  successors  of  Aurengzebe,  they  found  means  to  se- 
cure Uiemselves  a  large  portion  of  country,  sind  accu- 
mulated great  wealth. 

It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  particularly  the  fate  View  of 
of  those  provinces,  which  once  Constituted  the  Mo^  the  fate  of  ^ 
empire,  at  this  period.    The  Decan  was  usurped  hj  its  ***t^^ 
viceroy  the  NiZam ;  and  Bengal  b^  its  vicerov  Aliver-  ^ 
dy.    Oude,  which  at  an  earlv  penod  *of  the  Mahome- 
dan  invasion  had  been  subuued  by  the  invaders,  and 
had  remained  under  different  vicissitudes  attached  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  seized  upon  by  Seifdar  Jutag, 
the  nephew  of  Saadet,  who  had  been  appointed  soubah- 
dar  of  this  province  during  the  reign  of  Mahomed 
Shah.  Allahabad  was  seized  by  Mahomed  Kooli.   Mal- 
wah,  which  had  been  invaded  and  overrun  bv  the  Mah- 
rattas in  the  year  1707«  was  finally  separated  from  the 
Mogul  government  about  the  year  1782,  and  was  divi- 
ded between  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  and  several  native 
princes  and  Zemindars;  the  Mahrattas  also  possessed 
the  greatest  part  of  Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Orissa,  besides 
their  ancient  territories  in  the  Decan.     Ajmeer  had 
never  become  a  regular  organised  possession  of  the  Mo- 

ful  empire  like  Agra  and  Delhi ;  but  remained  in  a 
ind  of  half  independent  state,  paying  a  tribute,  and 
furnishing  the  imperial  armies  with  a  certain  number 
of  mercenaries.  After  Aurengzebe's  death  in  1707,  it 
continued  for  some  time  under  a  nominal  subjection  to 
die  Delhi  throne ;  but  about  the  year  1748  it  assumed 
total  independence,  and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters 
the  Rigpoot  princes.  The  Seiks  also  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  in  1746  made 
themsdves  masters  df  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dooab 
of  Ravey  and  JaHinder.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of 
Major  RenneU,  ''The  whole  country  of  Hindostan 
proper  was  in  commotion  fVom  one  extreme  to  another, 
each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or  attacks  of  the 
other ;  so  that  all  reg^ular  government  was  at  an  end, 
and  villany  was  practised  'm  every  form.  Perhaps  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  seldom  happened  that  the 
bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  dissolved  over 
a  pcMion  of  country,  containing  at  least  60  millions  of 
innabitants.'' 

In  1748,  the  Nizam  died.    His  eldest  son  still  re-  Death  of 
mained  at  Delhi ;  and  his  second  son  Nazirjung,  taking  the  Nisain, 
advantage  of  his  brother's  absence,  ascended  the  throne.  ^  ^'  ^^49. 
At  this  period,  the  French  and  English 'first  appeared  in 
a  military  character,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  Hin- 
dostan, m  consequence  of  the  wars  respecting  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Decan,  and  for  the  nabobship  of  Aroot. 
In  the  first,  the  French  onlv  interfered ;  in  the  latter, 
both  nations.    These  wars  lasted  till  the  year  1754, 
and  terminated  after  much  blood  had  been  spilled  both 
in  battle  and  by  assaasination,  in  fixing  Manomed  AH 
in  the  government  of  Aroot ;  and  Salibidjung,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  Nizam,  in  the  go  vemment  of  the  De-  The  Mogul 
can.    Although  the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperor  had  ^[?^  • 
long  ceased  to  be  of  political  oonaequence,  yet  his  name  mMU   '" 
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and  person  were  of  nse^  na  retaining  a  oonnderable  de- 
gree of  veneration  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  not 
only  in  Hindostan  proper,  but  also  in  the  Decan;  so 
that  application  was  made  to  him  to  sanction  and  con- 
firm all  grants  of  lands,  even  in  those  districts  in  which 
he  retained  no  sovereignty,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
transaction  to  popular  opinion.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
coin  throughout  the  whole  district,  known  1^  the  name 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  is  struck  in  t^e  name  of  the  no- 
minal emperor. 

In  the  year  175S,  the  emperor  Ahmed  was  deprived 

of  his  eye^sight,  and  deposed  by  Gazi,  the  son  of  that 

A.  D,  i7SX  Gazi  who  hiS  been  his  vizier.    A  little  before  his  death, 

the  Mahrattas  had  been  called  in  to  assist  in  reducing 

the  Gauts,  who  being  in  possession  of  Am,  were 

troublesome  to  the  emperor;  and  the  Mahrattas  of 

Berar  established  themselves  in  Orissa,  by  cession  from 

the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who  was  also  compelled  for 

a  short  time  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  Bengal  and 

Bi^r :  On  this  tribute  they  long  afterwards  rested  their 

claims  in  th^e  provinces.     On  the  death  of  Ahmed, 

Alun^iM  Alumghire  his  cousin  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 

wccewa.      Gazi :  the  new  emperor  soon  found  that  he  was  a  slave 

in  the  hands  of  this  person,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of 

him,  he  invited  AMalla,  commonly  called  the  Du- 

rannee  Shah,  who  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of 

Lahore,  to  Delhi.    He  ffladly  accepted  this  invitation^ 

9nd  laid  that  city  under lieavy  contributions,  not  even 

sparing  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.    From  Delhi  he 

proceeded  against  Agra,  but  the  Gauts  repulsing  himt 

he  returned  towards  Candahar  in  1758*    The  situation 

of  the  emperor  was  now  most  deplorable;  he  could  not 

possibly  retain  the  small  remnant  of  an  authority  which 

was  len  to  him,  without  foreign  assistance;  and  yet  if 

he  invited  foreigners,  they  only  defended  him  against 

internal  commotion  and  intrigue,  for  the  purpose  of 

su(^  of  UiiB  plundering  him,  and  laying  waste  his  territories.   Thus 

empire.        he  was  alternately  treated  by  the  Mahrattas  and  Ab- 

dallah,  according  as  he  called  in  the  one  or  the  other 

The  erape.  to  his  assistance.    A  little  before  he  was  murdered  by 

roc  lotti^er-  his  vizier,   Abdallah  again  visited  Hindostan,  when 

^  Delhi  was  plundered  and  almost  depopulated.    At  this 

Shah  period  his  son  Shah  AUum  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless 

A^rTiTfti  *^*^™P*  to  reduce  the  Bengal  provinces.    As  soon  as 

^^'^*™* -he  ascended  the  throne,  he  followed  the  example  of 

his  father,  and  successively  threw  himself  for  assistance 

on  the  Mahrattas,  Nedjeb  Dowlah,  a  Rohillah  chief, 

who  commanded  Uie  Mogul  army  in  the  time  of  his 

father,  and  Sujah  Dowlah,  another  powerful  chieftain : 

I^  these,  however,  he  was  either  not  assisted,  or;assisted 

only  to  be  still  more  plundered  and  insulted ;  at  length, 

he  was  received  under  the  protection  of  Mahomed 

Kooti  of  Allahabad.    This  chief,  in  conjunction  with 

Bulwant  Sin^h,  who  had  increased  the  %emindary  of 

BenareSy  which  he  had  received  from  his  father,  to  the 

size  of  a  province,  supplied  him  with  an  army:  with 

this  he  entered  the  Bengal  provinces,  where  he  was 

joined  by  some  Zemindars  of  Bahar,  so  that  his  force 

altogether  amounted  to  about  60,000  men.    But  his 

troops  were  so  ill  disciplined  and  provided,  that  in  the 

year  1761  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  surrender  himself 

to  the  British,  who  were  then  acting  as  allies  of  the 

Nabob  of  Bengal.    They  however  were  not  disposed 

to  connect  their  fortunes  with  his;  and  he  was  again 

obliged  to  put  himself  under,  the  protection  of  Sujah 

Dowlah. 

AbdaDah,  in  the  mean  time,  was  by  no  means  se- 
oure  in  his  posaessiona^  for  Uie  MabrattaSy  who,  in 
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the  midst  of  these  confusicms,  had  been  daily  gathering    HUtwy. 
strength,  and  being  engaged  in  every  scene  of  politics  ^^■■^Y'*^ 
and  warfare  from  Guzerat  to  Bengal,  and  from  Lahore 
to  the  Camatic,  resolved  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of 
Abdallah  from  Hindostan.    Thus  the  principal  powers 
in  it  were  arranged  in  two  parties,  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  for  the<7auts  joined  the  Mahrattas,  while 
Sujah  Dowlah,  with  the  Rohillas,  and  other  Mahome- 
dan  chiefs,  joined  Abdallah.    The  battle,  which  was  to 
determine  whether  the  Hindoo  government  should  be 
restored  or  not  throughout  Hindostan,  was  fought  on 
the  7th  of  January  1761,  on  the  plains  of  Paniput,  al-  Bauie  of 
ready  famous  for  having  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  be-  P^uiiput, 
tween  the  Sultan  Baber  and  the  Patan  emperor  Ibra-  ^'  ^'  ^^^l- 
him  in  1525. 

The  combined  Mahomedan  army  was  commanded  Mahomedu; 
bv  Abdallah,  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas  by  Sedasiva.  ^^J- 
The  former  consisted  altoeether  of  42,000  horse,  and 
38,000  foot,  besides  camds,  and  between  70  and  80 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  these  were  the  regular  troops,  but 
the  irregulars  were  more  numerous.    The  Doorrannies 
of  Caubul,  who  were  the  strength  of  the  army,  amount- 
ed to  29f000 ;  they  were^  all  men  of  great  bodily  vi- 
gour,  and  their  horses,  which  were  of  the  Turkish 
reed,  were  very  hardy.    The  regular  troops  of  the 
Mahratta  army  consisted  of  55,000  horse,  and  15,000  Mahrata 
foot,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  camel  pieces  and  *'™^ 
rockets  without  number.    Besides  the  regular  troops, 
there  were  15,000  pindaries  or  plunderers,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp  were  nearly  four  times  as  nuraeroua 
as  the  regular  troops. 

The  strength  of  these  armies  was  too  nearly  equals 
and  the  issue  of  the  battle  too  momentous,  not  to  ex« 
cite  in  the  generals  of  both  parties  great  anxiety^  and 
to  render  them  cautious  and  reserved  about  commen* 
dng  the  engagement  Accordingly,  they  continued  in 
sight  of  each  other  from  the  26th  of  October  1760,  to 
the  7th  of  January  176I.  During  this  long  interval, 
many  bloody  skirmishes  took  place,  which  generally 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  Doorrannies.  At  last  the 
Mahratta  army,  being  greatly  straitened  for  provisions, 
their  chief^in  resolved  to  quit  his  entrenchments  and 
give  battlei  The  action  continued  from  morning  till 
nearly  noon,  without  any  decisive  success  on  either 
side;  but  about  this  time  the  Mahrattas  chieftain's 
son,  .a  youth  about  17,  being  morta%  wounded,  the 
fate  of  the  battle  was  decided ;  for  after  this  even^  the  mjj^-^j„ 
Mahrattas  fled  in  all  directions.  The  victors  pursued^  defeated 
and  gave  no  quarter  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit 

In  Ae  Mahratta  camp,  it  is  said  that  there  were  of 
all  descriptions,  men,  women,  and  children,  about  ,^^^^  ,^,^ 
500,000,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  either  killed,  lu]  sbugU 
or  taken  prisoners ;  and  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  tei* 
field  of  battle,  many  were  destroyed  by  the  Zemindars* 
About  40,000  were  made  prisoners ;  such  as  were  taken 
by  the  Doorrannies  were  mostly  murdered  afterwards 
by  them ;  for  this  carnage  in  cool  blood,  they  allied 
as  an  excuse,  that  when  they  left  tiieir  own  country, 
they  were  requested  by  their  mothers,  sisters,  and 
wives,  to  kill  some  of  the  unbelievers  on  their  account, 
in  order  that  they  also  might  possess  a  merit  in  the 
ught  of  the  prophet  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
MahrattBa  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  either  in 
the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit  This  was  the  most  im« 
portant  struggle  that  bad  taken  place  since  the  contests 
between  Anrengsebe^s  sons  in  the  year  1707* 

Ahet  this  very  decisive  battle,  Abdallah  with  justice  AbdalUb 
regturded  faimsdf  as  the  unoontroUed  master  of  Delhi  ;  ^^ 
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but  as  his  policy  was  to  rule  there  in  the  name  of  the 
lawful  emperor,  he  invited  Shah  Allum  to  return  thither, 
promising  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
This  invitation,  however,  was  not  accepted ;  and  Ab- 
dallab,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the  attachment  of 
the  people  as  far  as  he  could,  set  up  Shah  Allum's  son, 
under  the  protection  of  Nidjib  Dowlah,  exacting  at  the 
same  time  an  annual  tribute.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  meant  afterwards  to  have  changed  the  dynasty, 
and  to  have  established  himself  on  the  Mogul  throne  ; 
but  his  presence  was  required  in  Lahore,  where  the 
Seiks  threatened  to  overpower  his  garrisons.  Scarcely 
had  Abdallah  kft  Delhi,  before  the  small  portion  of 
territory  which  remained  to  the  Mogul  emperor,  con-* 
sistinff  'merely  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Delhi,  was  invaded  both  by  the  Gauts  and  the  Mah- 
rattas;  but  Nidjib  Dowlah,  under  whose  guardianship 


Abdallah  had  left  Shah  Allum's  son,  either  baffled  them    Hisisir. 
or  bought  them  off. 

We  have  been  induced  to  carry  the  history  of  Hiiv- 
dostan  rather  beyond  tlie  limits  which  we  fixed  to  the 
first  division  of  this  article,  in  order  that  we  might  em« 
brace  as  many  of  the  events  of  that  history  as  possible, 
which  did  not  mainly  or  directly  depend  upon  the 
principle  or  auxiliary  operations  of  the  Europeans  ;  but 
from  the  period  to  which  we  have  brought  it  down, 
the  Europeans  acted  such  an  important  part  in  Hindos* 
tan,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  British,  as  the  pivot  on  which  its  future  his- 
tory turns.  This,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  second  di« 
vision  of  this  article,  in  order  that  we  may  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  that  power  which,  proceeding  from 
tile  western  extremity  of  Europe,  established  such  a 
vast  empire  in  Hindostan. 


PART  II. 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDIA; 


introducto-  As  the  Europeans  were  induced  to  form  their  esta« 
ly  remark,    blishments  in  India,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  source, 
and  have  a  more  ready  and  complete  command  of  those 
luxuries  which,  for  many  centuries  beforo  the  forma- 
tion of  these  establishments,  had  become  in  such  high 
and  general  request  in  the  western  world,  it  may  be 
proper  to  introduce  this  part  of  our  subject  by  a  rapid 
glance  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  with  India,  and 
of  the  means  and  route  by  which  these  luxuries  were 
introduced  into  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
RoutM  of         Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Phenicians  were 
^*  "?*"*■  the  ihost  enterprising  and  extensive  in  their  commerce. 
^  Having  obtained  possession  of  Eziongeber,  and  other 

parts  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gul^  they  were  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  India  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  At  first  they  wero  obliged  to 
convey  their  merchandize  from  the  ports  of  Idumea  to 
Tyre ;  but  having  acquired  Rhinocorera,  the  present 
£1  Arisch,  the  nearest  port  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  brought  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  India  to  this  port,  and  thence  conveyed 
them  by  sea  to  Tyre.  This  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient routes  of  communication  between  the  western 
parts  of  Asia  and  India.  Another  route,  which  seems 
also  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  was  bv  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  Mesopotamia,  the  coast  of  Sy- 
ria and  Palestine.  Besides  these  two  routes,  two  others 
were  pursued  by  the  ancients,  by  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas.  The  first  route,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
as  follows:  The  productions  of  India  having  been 
collected  at  Pattala,  the  present  Tatta,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  were  carried  up  this  river  as  far  as  it  was 
navigable ;  and  thence  they  were  conveyed  by  caravans 
to  the  Oxus,  Gihon,  where  they  were  again  sent  by 
water,  and  descended  this  river  as  far  as  the  point 
where  it  most  nearly  approaches  the  Ocbus,  Tedjen. 
To  this  latter  river  they  were  conveyed  by  caravans. 
The  Ochus  brought  them  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  across 
which  they  w^  embarked  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus, 
Kor :  up  this  river  thejr  were  carried  to  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Phasis,  luoni,  where  caravans  were  agam 
employed  to  convey  them  to  Sarapana,  Schoroban,  a 
town  on  this  river.  The  oonununication  between  tiiis 
flaee  and  the  Black  Sea^  by  the  Fhasbj  was  easy  and 


short  In  some  instances,  it  appears  that  the  merchan- 
dise of  India  was  carried  down  the  Oxus  till  it  arrived 
at  Lake  Aral,  into  which  that  river  falls;  and,  being 
transported  across  this  lake,  was  sent  in  caravans  to  the 
Caspian.  The  Wolga  was  next  ascended,  to  the  point 
where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Tanais  or  Don ;  to 
which  latter,  crossing  by  land,  the  merchandise  was 
carried  dowQ  it  to  the  sea  of  Azoph.  The  fourth  route, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  across  the  Caucasus  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Such  were  the  routes  by  which  the  merchandise  of 
India  arrived  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's invasion  of  that  country ;  but  he  determined,  as 
soon  as  he  became  master  of  Egypt,  to  found  a  city 
which  should  not  only  eclipse  Tyre,  but  carry  on  a 
more  direct  and  easy  intercourse  with  India  than  had 
been  formerly  done.  The  Romans  had  not  been  very 
long  established  in  Egypt,  before,  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  mons^ns,  they  perceived  that,  by 
taking  advantage  of  them,  a  more  direct  communica« 
tion  with  India  might  talke  place.  Their  merchants, 
accordingly,  ascended  the  Nile  from  Juliapolis,  about 
two  miles  fhmi  Alexandria,  to  Coptos.  Hence  they 
transported  their  goods  in  caravans  to  Berenice.  Here 
they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  summer;  and  imme* 
diately  embarking,  reached  the  coast  of  Osellis,  GsU 
la,  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  thence  they 
coasted  to  Musiris,  Meijee,  on  the  west  of  India.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  their  navigators  even  dou- 
bled Trapobane,  Ceylon,  and  ascended  the  Ganges  to 
Palibrotha,  at  that  time  the  most  commercial  city  in 
India.  They  returned  from  India  with  the  north-east 
monsoon,  performing  the  shorts  voyage  within  the 
year. 

The  great  mass  of  the  commerce  between  India  and 
Europe  was  carried  on  in  the  same  route  of  the  Red 
Sea,  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Saracens  transferred  it  by  the  Black  Sea 
to  Constantinople.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mame- 
lukes became  masters  of  E^ypt,  they  permitted  the 
Venetians  to  follow  the  ancient  route ;  and  when  De 
Gama  displayed  the  Portuguese  Bag  in  the  Indian  seas, 
Alexandria  was  the  sole  entrepot  of  Indian  com- 
meroe. 

Having  thus  traced  the  various  xoules  of  communi* 
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European   Gation  that  existed  Mare  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
SetUcmqute.  Qood  Hope,  we  shall  subjoin  an  enumeration  of  the 
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cients. 
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prmcipal  articles  which  the  ancients  brought  from  In- 
dia. 

1.  Spices  and  anwnaUet.  These  were  in  greait  de- 
mand, not  only  as  articles  of  high  and  expensive  luxury, 
but  also  for  religious  purposes ;  of  course,  the  ancients 
required  a  regular  and  immense  supply  of  them :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  brought  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  fK>m  Arabia;  though  it  is 
probaMe  that  the  Aral^ns  obtained  them  mm  the 
western  parts  of  India ;  as  at  present  the  extensive  de- 
mands of  various  provinces  or  Asia  for  these  articles, 

especially  for  frankincensci  are  supplied  by  the  Arabi- 
ans from  India. 

2.  Precious  stones  and  pearls.  Of  these  India  fur* 
nished  the  chief  part  to  the  luxury  and  extravagance 
of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  its  productions  of  this 
kind  were  allowed  to  be  most  abundant,  diversified, 
and  valuable. 

^  3.  Silk,  As  the  ancients  had  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  China,  all  the  silk  which  they  obtained,  was 
purchased  in  India,  whither  it  was  brought  in  ships  of 
tlie  country. 

^  Arrian,  in  hia  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  has 
^iven  us  some  minute  and  curious  particulars  respect- 
ing the  homeward  and  outward  cargoes  of  the  ships 
employed  in  his  time,  in  the  Indian  trado;  thi^  im- 
ported into  Patala,  on  the  Indus,  woollen  doth  of  a 
slight  fabric,  linen  in  chequer  work,  some  precious 
stones,  and  some  aromatics  unknown  in  India,  coral, 
atorax,  glass  vessels  of  difierent  kinds,  some  wrought 
silver,  money,  and  wine.  In  return  for  these,  they 
obtained  spices  of  various  kind8>  sapphires  and  other 
ffems,  silk  stufis,  and  silk  thread,  cotton  cloths,  and 
black  pepp^.  Patala,  however,  was  not  the  oidy,  or 
the  pnndpal  port,  which  the  andents  frequented  ia 
India ;  the  diief  emporium  of  trade  was  Baragyza, 
which  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river  Ner- 
buddah.  The  articles  of  exportation  and  importation 
here  were  very  various  and  numerous ;  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  there  were  imported  brass,  tin,  lead, 
girdles  or  sashes,  mertilot,  wlute  glass^  arsenic,  black 
lead,  ffold  and  silver  coin.  Among  the  exports  there 
were  the  onyx  and  other  gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  various 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  boSi  plr*n  and  ornamented,  and 
long  pepper.  The  exports  li»m  Musiris,  which  lay 
nearer  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  were  stiil  more  rare 
and  valuable.  Aman  specifies  particularly  pearls  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  extraordmar^  beauty,  a  variety 
of  silk  stuffs,  rich  perfumesi  tortoise  shell,  difierent 
kinds  of  transparent  gems,  especially  diamonds,,  and 
pepper  in  large  Quantities,  and  of  the- best  Quality. 

As  the  demand  for  these,  and  other  articles  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  Inctia,  increased  idong  with  the 
increasing  dyilization  and  wealth  of  Europe,  the  com- 
merce of  India  was  always  an  object  of  great  importance 
with  all  those  states  of  Europe  wnich  applied  themselves 
ta  trade.  Hence  the  rivafship  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
respecting  it ;  and  hence  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  sea.  At  length  the  Cape 
Good  Hope  of  Good  Hope  waa  discovered  and  doubled ;  and  the 
^^^*'^*  Portuguese  opened  this  easy  oooiipunication  with  India. 
andaniTal  Afiter  a  teoious  course  of  voyages,  continued  fcMr  near- 
of  the  For*  }y  half  a  centui^^  .Vasco  de  Gama,  an  active  and  enter- 
tuguew  in  prising  Port^ucise  l^miral,  doubled,  the  Cape  of  Good 
iL  d!*1490.  V^P^'  '^  coasting  along  die  eastern  shore  of  the  ooq« 
tinent  of  Afpca,  sailed  torn  thence  across  the  Indian 
Qceim,  and  laiuled  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^ 


Cape  or 


on  the  2£d  of  May  14^9.    At  the  period  of  the  arrival   Eorepeai 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  west  coast  of  Hindostan  Settleioentr. 
was  divided  between  two  great  sovereigns,  the  kings  of    "-•  r  ^ 
Cambay  and  the  Zamorin,  each  of  whom  had  under 
him  numerous  petty  princes;  at  the  same  period  the 
maritime  region  on  the  gulf  of  Bengal  was  divided  into 
three  sovereignties ;  Ist,  That  of  Aracan,  or  Rokhang, 
from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Negrais ;  2d,  Pegu  or  Bagoo, 
fWxm  the  Cape  to  Martaban ;  and  Sd,  Siam,  from  the 
latter  to  Tanasserim,  near  which  the  Malay  peninsu- 
la commences.     The  dominions  of  the  Zamorin  in- 
cluded the  whole  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin ; 
Calicut  was  the  capital,  and  one  of  Uie  most  commer- 
cial dties  in  India.    De  Gama,  having  recdved  infor- 
mation of  the  riches  of  this  dty,  immediately  proceeded 
thither,  and  was  on  the  point  o£  concluding  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  Zamorin,  when  his  ofcyect  was  de- 
feated by  the  jealousy  of  some  Mahomedan  merchants  ; 
soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.    Cabral  was  next 
sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  court  to  Calicut ;  but  the 
Moors  were  as  little  favourable  to  him  as  they  had  beea 
to  De  Gama,  so  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  proceed 
to  Cochin  and  Cananore.    As  the  kings  of  these  places 
were  under  the  yoke  of  the  Zamorin,  which  they  were 
desirous  of  throwuig  off*,  they  received  him  very  fa- 
vourably, and  entered  into  alliance  with  him.     Tha 
Portuguese  thus  in  a  short  time  acquired  so  ^eat  an. 
influence,  as  to  give  law  to  the  whole  coast,  fixmg  their, 
own  prices  on  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
building  forts  in  the  prindpal  towns» 

In  1508,  Albuquerque  arrived  in  India,  and  took  the  goi  uken] 
chief  command  of  the  Portuguese :  hitherto  Uiey  had  by  them, 
not  acquired  a  good  port ;  and  as  this  was  an  object  of  A- 1^*  ^^^ 
the  first  consequence,  he  attacked  Goa,  and  took  it  with 
little  difficulty;  he  was,  however,  unable  to  retain  it; 
for  the  natives  besieged  it  so  closely,  that  he  was  in  a 
short,  time  in  want  of  provisions,,  and  couipelled  to 
abandon  it  and  retire  to  his  ships.    He  did  not,  not- 
withstanding, give  up  his  obj^t ;  but  returning  in  a 
few  months,  he  took  it  by  surprise,  and  fortified  it  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  quite  impregnable  by 
the  forces  of  the  natives.    It  now  became  the  metro« 
polis  of  the  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  from 
which  they  spread  their  conquests  and  their  commerce 
over  the  Eastern  seas. 

As  the  Venetians  had  been  deprived  of  the  mostVeaetiin^ 
abundant  and  certain  source  of  their  riches  by  the  ^^jtalooio! 
oovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  subsequent  ^^^'°'* 
commerce  by  sea  between  Portugal  and  India,  they 
stirred  up  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  attempt  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  Indian  This 
he  was  easily  induced  to  do,  as  he  also  had  felt  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  to  India,  in  the  re- 
duced receipt  of  the  transit  duties,  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  levy  on  all  Indian  merchandise  passing 
through  his  dominions.      Accordingly  an  Eaypdan 
fleet,  equipped  prindpally  with  materials  supplied  by 
the  Venetians,  made  its  way  into  the  Indian  sea,  and 
bdng  joined  by  the  fleet  of  the  king  of  Cambay,  at« 
tacked  the  Portusuese,  at  first  with  some  success;  the 
latter,  however,  having  recdved  reinforcements  fron> 
Portugal,  soon  regained  their  superiority^ 

About  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese  having  gain-  E&tent  w 
ed  the  command  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  rersi^n  the  Pona^ 
Gulf,  the  commerce  between  India  and  Emppe  by  S^ese  cs^i 
these  routs  entirely  ceased.    Thus  secure,  from  com-  ^^^" 
petition  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  they  next  ^ 
turned  their  thoughts .  ta  conquests  on  the  East    Ne- 
glectitig  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  possessed  no 
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HiAtory.  ports,  thevpassed  on  towards  the  regions  beyond  theGan- 
■-'V"*'  gcs,  and  tne  Malay  peninsula,  of  the  riches  of  which  they 
*'hi  ^**  had  heard  wonderful  accounts  from  the  merchants  of  Su- 
Tentt  in"  ^*^  Their  conquests  here,  however,  and  in  the  Spice 
hdi«.  islands,  do  not  fall  within  our  notice.     In  the  middle 

of  the  l6th  century,  they  had  become  roasters  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ;  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia ; 
of  the  two  peninsulas  of  India ;  of  the  Moluccas ;  and 
of  the  trade  to  China  and  Japan :  they  seized  every 
vessel  that  safled  on  the  Indian  seas  without  their  per- 
mission,  ravaged  the  coasts,  insulted  the  native  princes, 
destroyed  the  temples  o£  their  religion,  and  established 
the  inquisition  at  Goa.    But  in  the  midst  of  these  abu- 
ses c€  their  power,  their  settlements  were  divided  and 
rorn  by      tom  by  factions ;  the  tribute  paid  by  one  hundred  and 
actions,      £fVy  princes  of  India,  as  well  as  the  revenue  derived 
from  other  sources,  was  squandered  by  individuals ;  so 
that  the  forts  and  the  ships  were  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition.    In  this  state  uf  things,  the  Portuguese  empire 
in  India  must  soon  have  fallen,  had  not  Juan  de  Castro 
arrived  as  viceroy.    But  great  as  his  talents  and  virtues 
were,  and  indefatigable  and  wise  as  he  was  in  his  en- 
deavours to  restore  his  countiymen  to  their  former  cha- 
racter,  the  task  was  beyond  his  powers ;  and  the  na- 
tive princes,  at  last  roused  by  the  indignities  and  op- 
'pression  under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered,  and 
encouraged  by  the  effeminacy  and  supineness  of  their 
oppressors,  united  in  a  league  to  exterminate  them.    In 
this  object  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  rem* 
forcements  arrived  from  Portugal  at  this  critical  mo» 
-ment,  by  the  assistance  of  whidi,  the  attack  made  by 
'^u\!^TbY    ^^  native  princes  on  the  Portuguese  establishments  in 
'ic  iinion  of  1^67  was  repulsed.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  to  Spain, 
.  ;i  iin  and     which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  in  1580,  the  former 
I'oritigAi,     country  lost  neariy  all  her  power  and  her  establish- 
A.  D.  l^d<^Hnentstn  India,  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  presently 
describe.    At  this  dme  they  possesaed  the  following 
places:  Diu,  Damacun,  Choul,  Bassein,  Salsette,  Bom- 
bay, and  Goa ;  they  had  factories  at,  and  influenced  the 
governments  of  Dabul,  Onore,  Barcelore,  Mangalore, 
Cananore,  Calicut,  Cranganore,  Cochin,  and  Quilon ; 
they  had  also  factories  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  at  Masu- 
lipatam,  Neeapatam,  and  St  Thomd,  wiui  commercial 
stations  in  the  province  of  Bengal.    All  these  posses- 
talons  and  establishments  were  independent  of  what  they 
had  in  Malacca,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  &c.    At  pre- 
sent the  settlement  of  Goa,  which  still  nominally  re- 
mains to  them,  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  its  inhabitants  scarcely  speak  their  na- 
tional language  intelligibly.    Their  poverty  is  such, 
that  women  of  the  best  families  earn  their  subsistence 
by  making  lace  or  artificial  flowers,  and  working  mus- 
Theirpra-    Iiq^    jhe  remaining  Portu^pese  possessions  are  Da- 
•tat  sctUc*    mgufi^  n  sea. port  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  100 
miles  north  from  Bombay,  Dhelli  in  the  iuand  of  Ti- 
mour,  and  Macao  in  China. 

The  first  commercial  transactions  of  the  Dutch,  after 
they  had  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  were  with  the  Por- 
tuguese. From  Lisbon  they  procured  the  productions 
of  India,  to  sell  them  again  to  the  nations  of  the  north 
(xf  Europe.  This  trade,  nowever,  was  put  an  end  to  by 
Philip  II.  when  he  became  master  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
Dutcn  then  endeavoured  to  discover  a  passage  by  the 
north  seas  to  China  and  India.  This  enterprise  was 
unsuccessful ;  but,  while  engaged  in  it,  Houtman,  a  na- 
tive of  Holland,  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  for 
ilebt,  proposed  to  the  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  to  reveid 
lo  them  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Indian  naviga- 
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tion  and  commerce,  provided  they  liberated  him  from    History. 
prison.     His  proposal  was  accepted  ;  and  an  associa-  jCT^f*"^ 
tion  was  formed,^  which  sent  out  four  diips  to  India  ^^  jn^n- 
under  Houtman,  in  the  year  1594.    On  then:  first  ar-  ^^ 
rival  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  had  a.  O.  159i. 
only  occasional  skirmishes ;  but  a  sanguinary  war  soon . 
followed,  which  in  the  end  totally  destroyed  the  Portu- 
guese power.     The  native  princes,  in  these  contests, 
generally  took  the  part  of  the  Portugese,  either  from 
fear  of  the  Dutch,  or  from  other  motives.     The  Portu- 

fuese  also  had  another  advantage,  in  their  superior 
nowledge  of  tiie  Indian  seas.  But  the  Dutch,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  much  braver,  and  more  active— stimu- 
lated by  stronger  motives,  and  yet  in  the  vigour  of  their 
republican  enthusiasm.  Besides,  they  received  conti- 
nual reinforcements  from  Holland ;  whereas,  after  die 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  the  connection  betwixt 
the  Portuguese  settlements  and  the  mother  country  was 
very  much  loosened,  and  the  intercourse  abrid^d. 
Spain,  jeidous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  newly  acquired 
subjects,  left  the  Indian  settlements  entirely  to  their 
own  force.  In  die  three  years,  1620  to  16S2,  that  Her- 
nan  de  Albuquerque  was  viceroy,  he  never  once  recei- 
ved any  letter  of  instruction  or  information  from  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  colonies,  therefore,  must  have  been 
supported  entirely  from  their  own  resources,  which  in- 
volved tliem  in  a  destructive  war  with  the  Dutch.  Suc- 
cess was  notwithstanding  long  doubtfril ;  but  the  Dutch 
at  last  gained  tihe  ascendancy.  The  Portuguese  at  first  Duteh  cap- 
lost  Malacca  and  Ceylon ;  and  in  the  year  1660,  they  ^e  the 
were  driven  from  Macassar,  Cochin,  Cananore,  and  ^^JJ^^ 
other  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  1663,  ^,q^  i^^^ 
the  Dutch  obtained  permission  from  the  native  princes 
to  establish  factories  at  Negapatam,  Sadras,  Pulicat,  and 
Bimlipatam,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  From 
this  pieriod,  the  afikirs  of  the  Dutch  are  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  English  in  India,  that  we  shall  defer 
their  future  history  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  latter. 

For  several  years  after  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  set- 
English  had  penetrated  to  India,  the  French  contented  tlemenu  in 
themselves  with  procuring  its  productions  fr^m  the  Por-  ^^'^^^ 
tuguese  and  Dutch.  In  uie  year  1601,  indeed,  a  Com- 
pany had  been  formed  in  Brittany,  which  sent  two  ships 
to  India;  but  they  returned  wiw  cargoes  barely  suffix 
cient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  equipment  «nd  voy- 
age; consequently  the  Company  was  dissolved.  In 
l6S3,  another  Company  was  formed ;  but  as  their  en- 
terpriaes  were  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
they  do  not  fall  within  our  plan.  The  attempt  to  co- 
lonize this  island  not  sucoeedinff,  the  French  sent  some 
ships  direct  to  India,  and  estamished  factories  with  the 
consent  of  the  native  princes.  Their  chief  rendezvovs 
at  first  was  at  Surat ;  but  the  Dutch  and  English  uni*- 
ting  against  them,  soon  obliged  them  to  abandon  it. 
They  next  attempted  to  seise  on  Trincomalee ;  but  in 
this  also  they  were  unsuccessftil. 

In  1672,  a  French  force,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  A.D.  1$79. 
Haye,  landed  at  St  Thom^,  a  sei^port  contiguous  to  Ma- 
dras, formerly  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  then  be- 
longing to  the  kingof  Oolconda,and  carried  it  by  assault 
War,  however,  breaking  out  the  same  ^ear  between  Hol- 
land on  the  one  side,  and  France  allied  with  England 
on  the  other,  a  powcrftil  Dutch  armament,  assisted 
by  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Golconda,  invested  St 
Thomd  by  sea  and  land.  After  a  skilful  and  obstinate 
defence,  the  town  was  reduced  in  September  1674; 
but  the  king  of  Golconda  insisted  on  retaming  the  con- 
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History,    quest    This  oocurrenoe  is  principally  renuurkable^  as  em  India,  or  tiie  tract  extending  from  the  paraUel  of   Hittorr. 
^^"""V^"*^  noting  not  only  the  first  appearance  of  the  French  on  the  CapeComorin  westwards  to  the  Persian  anoArabian  ^*^y^ 
coast  of  Coroniandel^  but  the  origin  of  their  power  in  Gulfs.    Soon  afterwards^  they  obtained  to  establish- 
that  quarter ;  for,  from  the  wreck  of  their  establish-  ment  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  Masulipatam.    To 
ment  at  St  Thomi,  was  fonned  their  celebrated  settle  .this  they  were  prompted,  because  the  cloths  of  Coro- 
Ponclidier-  ment  of  Pondicherry,  where  a  small  district  was  ceded  mandel  were  in  hi|^h  request  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
^-             them  by  the  native  prince.    At  the  be^nning  of  the  consequently  constituted  the  best  memum  of  exchange 
~  18th  centiuy,  their  establishments  ccmsisted  of  Pondi-  for  pepper  and  other  spices.     In  the  year  1615,  Sir 
cherry,  wim  small  and  insignificant  factories  at  Masu-  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  oy  King  James  as  the  first  Bri- 
lipatam  and  Rajapore.    Soon  after  this  period,  the  his-  tish  ambassador  to  Uie  Mogul,  from  whom  he  obtained 
tory  of  the  French  and  English  nations  in  India  are  w  considerable  privileges  for  the  East  India  Company, 
blended,  that  they  must  be  considered  toother.  About  the  same  time,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted 
In  the  year  17 16,  the  Europeans  estabhdied  in  India  them  similar  privileges ;  so  that  a  long  range  m  settle- 
found  themselves  unexpecteoly  encountered  by  a  new  ments  was  finrmed,  immediately  subject  to  the  presi- 
and  powerful  rival ;  for  there  appeared  off  the  coast  of  dency  of  Surat,  among  which  were  in  the  Mogul  teiv 
Malabar  two  forty  gun  ships,  under  imperial  colours,  ritory,  Broach,  Brodera,  Ahmedabad,  and  Ajmeer ;  and 
i^d^c^*"^  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Ostend.  In  the  year  17^0,  in  the  Zamorin  country,  Craffanore  and  Calicut. 
indu  Com*  ^^  Qstend  Bast  India  Comnany,  by  whom  diese  ships        The  disputes  and  wars  wi£  the  Dutch  followed  soon  The  Dutch 
had  been  fitted  out,  receivea  a  regular  charter  from  the  afterwards;  and  these  were  not  only  &tal  to  the  British  ^tt«»thta, 
emperor ;  and  in  1723  they  had  established  fiictories  settlements  in  Amboyna,  but  also  prejudicial  to  those 
at  Coveriong,  between  Madras  and  Sadras,  and  at  Ban-  -settlements  on  the  Coromandel  coast    In  consequence 
kibazar  on  the  Hooghly.    The  Dutch,  French,  and  of  disputes  with  the  Dutch  and  with  the  king  of  GoU 
English,  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  and  in  1727  a  oonda,  in  whose  domiiuons  Masulipatam  was  situated, 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  in  which  the  emperor  pro-  jn  the  year  1629  they  left  this  place,  and  fixed  them^ 
mised  to  suspend  the  companyibr  seven  years.     Before  selves  at  Armegum ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  again 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  pledged  himself,  by  the  took  possession  of  Masulipatam.     About  1640,  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  to  the  dissolution  of  it  altogether ;  and  Dutch  began  systematicaliy  to  harass  the  European 
this  accordingly  took  place.  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    In  conseq^uence  of  Ptenfency 
The  Danes  received  the  first  idea  of  forming  est»-  this,  the  English  fixed  on  Madraspataro,  which  they  ^  Madras, 
blishments  in  India  from  a  Dutchman,  who,  diBoo»-  jebtainedfrom  the  chief  of  the  district.     They  immedi*  A.  D.  1662 
tented  with  his  own  government,  oi&red  his  services  to  ately  huilt  a  f<Hrt,  with  the  name  of  Fort  St  George ; 
Christian  IV.  to  form  a  settlement  at  Ceylon.    This  and  in  1655.  this  station  was  raised  by  the  Company 
man,  however,  dying  on  his  passage,  and  the  Danes  to  the  rank  of  a  presidency. 

having  been  unfavourably  received  at  Ceylon,  they  pro-        Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  oommercial  trans* 

ceeded  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandd,  wnere  actions  of  the  British  commenced  en  the  Ganges.     In 

the  king  of  Tanjore  allowed  them  to  form  a  settlement  1634,  thc^  obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  privi- 

at  Tranquebar.  The  little  that  remains  to  be  told  of  this  lege  of  a  nee  resort  to  tfa«  port  of  Pipley,  in  the  pro* 

Danish  settlement  will  be  found  under  our  account  of  vince  of  Bengal.    This  privilege  was  much  extended 

the  British  proceedings  in  India.  in  l64*5,  chiefly  through  the  piwfessional  skill  and  sue- 

Fint  Kng.^  •    Queen  Elisabeth  was  the  first  English  Sovereign  who  oess  of  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  who 

Ksh  adTen.  bought  of  obtaining  for  her  subjects  a  share  in  the  trade  had  thus,  at  the  Mogul  court,  conciliated  the  f avcmr  of 

A»'lX  1583b  ^  I<^iA<     ^^  the  year  1583,  she  panted  letters  to  two  the  monarch.    Factories  were  accordingly  established  Tbdr  fw 

Jul  venturers  £br  the  princes  of  India,  and  in  1596,  other  in  Bengal,  the  principal  of  them  at  Hooghly ;  but  this,  ries  in  B< 

letters.     All  these  adventurers  proceeded  to  the  court  aA  well  as  the  others,  was  subiect  to  the  presidency  of  ^^^ 

of  the  Great  Mogul,  by  land,  where  they  were  well  Madras,  or  Fort  St  George.     The  factories  of  the  Bri«  ^^^ 

received.     The  attempts  to  discover  a  panage  by  the  tish  at  this  time  were  Madras  with  its  dependen^ea 

J^otih  Sea  to  China  having  failed,  the  English  resolved  Masulipatam,  MadapoUam,  Pettipoltt,  and  Hooghly ;  said 

to  go  {ouod  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Accordingly  the  thefactories  subordmate  to  Hooghly,  were  Coasiinbaaarj 

Queen,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  l600,  granted  let-  Bslasore,  Patna,  and  Malda. 

ters  patent  ta  a  societv  of  merchants  in  London  to  trade        But  the  Mogul  government,  as  well  as  the  other  In« 

to  tho  East  Indies.    The  <^ject  of  the  company  wsis  dian  princes,  thoi^  they  granted  lo  the  British  the 

principally  pepper  and  other  apices ;  and  therefore  their  privileges  of  commerce,  yet  denied  them  the  exerdae 

voyages  were  to  Achen,  Java,  and  the  Spiee  islands,  of  civil  jurisdiction,  or  the  use  of  military  strengith* 

|ntheyearl612,fottrahipsweresentoiitbyKingiJames,  The  fiM^ry  of  Surat  was  strongly  built;  but  it  ws» 

for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Mogul  emperor,  not  allowed  to  be  either  fortified  or  garrisoned,     ^his 

som^  of  whose  vessds  had  been  annoyed  by  the  £ng«  factory  was  exposed  to  still  farther  inconvenience  and 

lish  in  the  Red  Ses.    The  commander  of  this  fleet  suc*i  danger ;  for  it  was  exactly  placed  on  the  debateable 

49eeded  in  his  massioB ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ob-  ground  between  the  Mogul  and  the  Mahrattas,  and»  sui 

tained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  liberty  of  establish-  we  have  already  seen,  was  more  dian  <mce  plundered 

Factoty  sf   ing  ^  fy^cioiy  at  Surat;  and  this  city  was  some  time  af«  by  Sevsgee ^he  Mahratta  chief.     It  is  probable,  there* 

td^A^  terwards  regaided  as  the  principal  English  station  in  fisre,  that  the  British  would  have  been  obliged  to  have 
'  j^      '  the  west  of  India.    The  Portuguesei  alarmed  at  the 


ISifr         ^^  ^^^  ^  India.    The  Portuguesei  alarmed  at  the  given  up  Surat,  had  not  they  gained  an  unexpected 

success  of  Uie  English,  attacked  their  fleet  near  Surat,  Sef.    In  the  year  IGSBf  King  Charles  II.  ceded  to  the  OUahi 

but  they  were  repuTsed.    This  voyage^  therefore,  may  Company  the  island  of  Bomray,  which  he  had  received  Booiba 

in  some  respect  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  pow«r  as  a  part  of  the  marria^  portion  i^  Catherine,  the  In«  ^  ^* 

of  the  British  in  the  East ;  the  twa  foundations  of  which  ianta  of  PortugaU   This  was  a  strong  plice«.  and  it  ipvsm 

were,  the  grant  of  the  Mogul  sovereign,  and  theb  own  within  200  mues  by  sea  from  Surat,  to  which  it   -warn 

naval  ability  and  resources.    The  presidency  of  Surat  made  subordinate.  The  British  now  commanded  greater 

controlled  all  the  fiictories  in  what  may  be  oJled  west-  respect^  both  ficom  the  Mogul  and  the  MahmtCa.  offi^ 
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HUtoty.  cera ;  but  in  the  y«««  166S  and  l67«,^their  aetflemcnts, 
■— ""V*"^  particularly  on  the  Malabar  coasts  suuereu  IHUC!!  '"""^ 
the  hostilities  of  the  Dutch. 

The  settlement  of  Madras  was  also  exposed  to  great 
difficulties  and  danger.  About  the  year '1656,  the  terri- 
tory  on  whidi  it  stmxl,  and  which  belonged  to  the  king 
of  BesnajBfur,  was  conquered  by  Meer  Jumla,  the  ^ene' 
ral  of  the  king  of  uolconda,  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  as  the 
ablest  officer  in  the  service  of  Aurengzebe.  This  event, 
however,  in  the  end  proved  fortunate  to  Madras ;  for 
in  the  years  1674  and  1676,  the  king  of  Golconda  per- 
mitted the  Madras  government  to  build  ships  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  forbade  his  officers  to  molest 
the  British  commerce. 

The  settlements  of  Bengal  also  flourished;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Mahrattas  weighed  heavilv  on  the  factories  of  Surat 
and  Bombay.     Sir  John  Cnild  was  at  this  period,  what 
Sir  John      would  now  be  stiled  governor  general  of  the  British 
Chad's  po-   setdements  in  India,  while  his  brother  Sir  Jonah  was 
licy.  leading  member  of  the  Court  of  Committees;  their 

policy  was,  first  the  enlarsement  of  the  authority  of  the 
Company  over  such  British  subjects  as  were  within  the 
limits  of  their  charter ;  and  secondly,  retaliation  by  force 
of  arms  on  the  Indian  princes  who  had  oppressed 
their  settlements,  and  the  attainment  of  political  strength 
and  dominion  in  the  East.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  aggrandize^* 
ment,  on  which  the  British  have  ever  since  acted  in 
India.  In  Bengal  the  design  was  to  gain  possession  of 
the  city  and  territory  of  Chktagong;  but  hostilities  were 
prematurely  commenced,  and  the  attempt  failed.  On* 
the  side  of  Surat  considerable  advantage  was  at  first 
gained  by  the  capture  of  a  number  of  Moorish  vessels,' 
richly  freighted.  But  these  enterprises,  which  had  been 
undertaken  while  Aurengzebe  and  the  Mahrattas  were 
nearly  equally  poised  in  strength  and  success,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  uitter  would  co-operate  with  the  British, 
were  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion  by  the  over- 
whelming victories  of  Aurengzebe.  Sir  John  Child 
therefore  applied  to  the  Mogul  for  peace,  which  was 
A«  D.  1690.  granted  in  February  1690. 

Fort  St  Da-  Almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mo- 
gul war,  a  new  settlement  of  importance  was  acquired 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  that  of  Ti^patam,  which 
was  at  first  ceded  by  the  Rajah  of  Gmgee,  and  after- 
wards, when  his  territory  was  conquerra  by  Aureng- 
zebe, the  grant  was  conmmed  by  that  monarch.  The 
British  fortified  the  station,  and  it  has  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Fort  St  David. 

About  the  same  time,  a  more  important  acquisition 
was  made  in  Bengal.  During  the  late  hostilities  in 
that  province,  the  agent  and  council  had  retired  to  a 
town  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river,  called  Chut- 
tanuttee,  immediately,  contiguous  to  which  is  that  of 
Calcutta ;  as  soon  as  peace  was  made  with  the  court  of 
Delhi,  the  agency  was  transferred  to  this  latter  place. 
At  first,  however,  they  could  not  gain  permission  to 
fortify  it;  but  some  of  the  rajahs  having  rebelled' 
against  the  Mogul  monarch,  the  British,  under  pretence 
of  beinff  afraid  that  Calcutta  would  be  attacked,  ob- 
tained leave  to  raise  walls  round  it.  In  1698,  Prince 
Azim,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aurengzebe,  who  com* 
manded  the  Mogm  army  in  Bengal,  was  bribed  by  Uie 
British  to  confer  on  them  a  grant  of  the  three  6on- 
nected  villages  of  Chuttanuttee,  Gorindpore,  and  Cal- 
cutta, together  with  the  justiciary  power  over  the  inha- 
bitants.   Shortly  afterwards^  the  fatti&a^ms  of  the 
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new  possessions  being  completed,  received,  in  compli-    Wtuyry.^ 
m^nt  to  the  kind  of  England,  the  name  of  Fort  WiU  -^^  yL-^ 
liam ;  and  al^iUt  l^  ^^^  ^^<^l  *e  agency  of  Ben-  f^^^" 
gal  was  elevated  to  the  rink  of  a  prrr:!!^^*    ^^^-^^-^W. 
some  years  the  position,  and  relative  constitution  of  the 
British  presidencies,  had  fluctuate  very  much;  but 
Bombay  at  last  superseded  Surat  completely ;  and  from 
the  date  of  the  building  of  Fort  William,  the  estal>lidied 
presidencies  were  those  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  me  settlement 
of  Bengd  was  much  enosed  to  die  depredations  and 
extortions  of  Jaffier,  who  had  become  nabob  of  that 
province.    Weary,  at  length,  of  the  insults  and  the  in« 
juries  which  diey  sustainra,  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta, 
m  the  year  1713,  sent  an  embassy  a£  complaint,  aocom-  Bmbaiij  to 
panied  by  presents,  to  the  court  of  Delhi.    It  would,  Ddhl. 
however,  have  failed  altogether,  but  for  the  concurrence  A.  D.  1T1& 
of  two  propitious  circumstances.    The  one  was,  a  cure* 
eff*ected  on  the  emperor  by  Mr  Hamilton,  the  surgeon 
of  the  embassy.     This  gentleman  being  offered  any  re^ 
ward  he  chose,  besou^t  the  grant  of  the  Company's 
requests,  which  were  mstantiy  complied  with ;  and  Uie 
emperor,  besides  other  valuable  presents,  gave  hiod  mo- 
dels of  all  his  surgical  instruments  in  pure  gold.    The 
other  circumstance  was,  the  retirement  of  Sie  English 
from  Surat,  from  which  place  the  emperor  had  been* 
long  anxious  to  induce  or  force  them  to  depart.  Of  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  Company,  those  relating  to 
Bengal  were  the  nlost  important;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  Ibiig  considered  as  constituting  the  great  charter 
of  the  English  in  India.    They  were,  that,  in  BetigBl, 
all  persons  indebted  to  the  Company  should  be  deliver*- 
ed  up;' that  English  goods  might  be  conveyed  duty 
free  tIniDugh  the  Beng^  provinces;  and  that  the  Eng-' 
lish  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of 
thirty-seven  towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta.    This  last 
privilege,  however,  was  never  in  fact  granted,  and  even 
some  of  the  others  were  rendered  ineffectual;  as,  how- 
ever, the  privilege  of  exemption  from  duty,  and  a  free 
passage  for  their  goods  was  actually  given,  the  English 
soon  became  the  principal  carriers  ftom  the  ports  of  the 
Granges,  and  the  shippmg  possessed  by  private  Euro* 
peans  in  Calcutta,  m  ten  years  after  the  embassy, 
amounted  to  10,000  tons. 

From  this  time  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  year  A.D.  174& 
1745,  of  the  war  between  France  and  ^ngland,  the  English  and 
English  settlements  in  India  present  nothms  deserving  ^'^^^^  ^^' 
of  particular  notice  or  record.    At  the  breaking  out  m  "*"**'*'•• 
this  war,  the  English  possessed  the  following  settle*- 
ments:— Bombay;  Dabul,  abdut  40 leagues  farther  to 
the  south,  in  the  province  of  Cencan ;  Carwar,  in  the 
province  of  North  Canara;   Telficherry,  on  the  sea 
coast  of  the  Malabar  province ;  Anjengo,  their  most 
southerly  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, on  the  sea  coast  of  Travancore;  Fort  St  David; 
Madras ;  Visigapatam  and  Bahsore,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  and  C^cutta.  The  principal  French  settlements 
were  Pondicherry  and  Chandemagor^ ;  the  latter  about 
20  miles  above  Calcutta,  the  farmtt  on  the  sea  coast  of 
the  Camatic. 

In  the  year  1746>  Madras  was  besieged  by  a  French  a*  D.  1746. 
armament,  and  compeUed  to  capitulate ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Englisn  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
About  the  same  time,  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  both  Madras  and  Pondicherry  were 
situated,  and  who  successively  took  part  with  the  com-  Nabob  of 
batants  on  both  sides,  sustained  a  totid  defeat  from  a  the  Camatic 
very  inferior  number  o£  French.    The  event  is  memo-  ^f^i^**!  *»y 
riMe  chiefly,  as  being  the  first  which  decidedly  pnyred  ^^  ^'^°''^* 
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the  superiority  of  the  EuropeaH  troopi  over  those  of 
Hindottan. 

The  territorjr  of  Ac  Cmiitj^z'^,^^mml)(»dU 
^^  [^IZnCApmaes  immediately  governed  by  nabobs^ 
l>ut  subject  to  the  soubhadar  oif  the  Decan^  who  was 
still  regarded  as  a  feudal  prince  under  the  Mogul  em- 
|KTor.  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  already  frequently  mention- 
ed»  who  was  soubhadar  of  the  Decan,  died  in  the  year 
1 748,  and  the  province  was  disputed  between  his  son 
Sazlr,  and  his  grandson  Murzafa.  At  the  same  time* 
the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Anwaxaadeen,  who  had  been 
reguUurly  established  in  that  office  by  Uie  Niaam,  was 
opposed  by  Cbunda  Saheb;  the  latter  and  Murzafa 
made  common  cause,  and  to  their  alliance  acceded  M. 
DupleiZy  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  a  man  of  great 
talents,  intrigue,  and  ambition.  The  combined  troops 
of  the  Frenoi  and  tlie  two  princes  overthrew  those  of 
Anwaraadeen,  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  in  which  he  himself  was  killed,  and  his 
eldest  son  taken  prisoner,  while  his  second,  Mahomed 
All,  escaped,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish. For  some  time  the  English  hesitated,  till  at 
length  they  were  induced  by  several  reasons — the 
strongest,  probably,  a  desire  to  curb  and  oppose  the 
Frendi— to  esnouse  the  alliance  of  Nazir  and  Maho- 
med Ali,  who  nad  made  common  cause. 

.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  war  for  the  succession  of 
tbe  Caniatic,»or  the  Camatic  war  as  it  is  called,.between 
the  English,  and  the  French.  In  its  progress,  this 
war  preserved  essentially  the  character  under  which 
it  had  commenced,  that  is»  in  reali^  a  contest  between 
the  F.ngliah  and  French  for  superiority  of  power  and 
extension  of  dominions  in  Hindostan.  The  violent 
deaths  of  Nazir  Jung  jmd  his  nephew  introduced  new 
eompetitors  for  the  sc^ubhadarship  of  the  Decan;  but 
the  English  throughout  the  contest  nersevered  in  their, 
object^  of  securing  the  nabobship.of  the  Camatic  to  Mo« 
bamed  AIL  It  was  during  this  war  that  Mr  Clive^  af- 
terwards Lord  Clive,  first  appeared  as  a  military  cha- 
racter,  and  by  his  talents  the  Enslish  gained  consider* 
able  success.  In  1 751 ,  he  defeated  his  opponents  in  .the 
plains  of  Arani;  and  this  victory  was  foUowed  t^  the  re* 
dttction.of  the  forts  of  Timery,  Conganzam,  and  AranL 
These  successes,  however,  were  only  against  the  Indian 
troops  of  Chunda  Saheb ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1752,  he  attacked,^  and,  after  an  obstmate  battle,  he 
defeated,  near  Arcot,  an  armv  consistinff.of  1500  sepoys, 
1700  horse,  with  1^  Frencn,  and  eight  pieces  orcan* 
non.  Soon  after  this,  Chunda  Saheb  having  been  sur- 
roimded  and  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  an  English 
force,  fled,  but  was  taken  and  beneaded  by  his  rival. 
After  his  flight,  his  army  was  defeated  and  routed  by 
Major  Lawrence,  who  had  succeeded  Mr  Clive  in.  the 
command  of  the  army«  The  French  immediately  pro- 
claimed Rajali  Saheb,  his  son,  nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
Thus  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  were  en- 
gaged in  re|^ar  hostilities  against  each  other  in  India, 
at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  them  in  Eu« 
rope.  As  soon,  however,  as  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St  James's,  orders 
were  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the  war-;  and  a  treaty 
was  entered  into,  by  which  the  French  and  English 
were  to  possess  an  equal  dominion,  militarv  force,  and 
commerce,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years  war  in  1 756, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  and  rendered 
the  French  and  English  principals  in  the  contest ;  the 
former  captured  the  subordinate  factories  of  their  rivals^ 
and  at  length  even  laid  siege^  thoogh  unsuccessfully. 


to  Madras.  The  constancy,  however,  of  the  Eoglisb, 
^4£d  by  U^  srrirai  Of*  reinforcements  from  Europe, 
succeeded  in  turning  the  fortime  of  the  war;  the  French 
were  repeatedly  defeated;  Pondicherry  was  taken;  and 
Mahomed  Ali  established  in  his  principality.  Salabut 
Jung,  the  third  son  of  the  Nizam,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  musnud  of  his  father  by  the  assistance  of  the 
French,  at  length  sought  and  obtained  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  English,  in  return  for  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  him  a  grant  of  the  possessions  which  their 
victories  over  the  French  had  ^^lyen  them,  viz.  the  Cir- 
car  of  Masulipatam  and  its  districts,  and  the  Circar  of. 
Nizampatam.  At  the  same  time,  Uiey  received  from. 
Mahomed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory  about  Madras,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Car- 
natic. 

Before,  however,  the  war  in  this  part  of  India,  of 
which  our  limits  have  obliged  us  to  ^ve  this  rapid  and 
brief  sketch*  was  thus  happily  terminated,  the  English 
were  obliged  to  detadi  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their 
interests  in  Bengal.  The  causes  and  circumstances  of 
their  misfortunes  there,  it  may.  be  proper  to  trace  with 
all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  year  1741»  Alivedi,  as  we  have. already  seen, 
usurped  the  nabobship  of  Bengal.  He  died  in  1756, 
leaving  for  hb  successor  Surajah  Dowlab.  This  prince 
was  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  English.  Un* 
derstanding  that  the  governor  of  Calcutta  was  building 
a  wall  and  digging  a  moat  round  that  city»  he  took 
offence,  and  at  last  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to.attack  it,  with  its  dependent  settlements.  The  town 
was  gallantly,  though  not  very  skilfully,  defended  for 
three  days,  but  then  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Sura- 
jah Dowlah.had  promised  the  prisoners  their  lives,  hut 
on  the  same  night  ia  which  be  entered  tbe  place,  he 
ordered  the  massacre,  (for  it  deserves  no  other  appel- 
lation), which  has  reiulered  proverbial  the  black,  bole 
of  Calcutta.  The  Europeans,  to  the  number  of  146 
persons,  were,  in  the  most  sultry  season  even  of  the 
Bengal  year,  confined  for  twelve  hours  within  a  cube 
of  16  feet,  having  no  outlets  exc^t  two  small  windows^ 
strongly  barred  All  perished  except  twenty-three; 
and  some  of  these  afterwards  experienced  mm  the 
nabob  ftesh  cruelties.  As  soon  as  mtelligenoe  of  these 
events  reachedthe  English  on  the  coast,  they  detached 
to  Bengal  900  Europeans,  and  1500  sepoys,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Clive.  In  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  before  Calcuttl^  the  city  was  retaiken,  and  the 
nabob  being  attacked  in  his  camp^  acquiesced  in  a.pa^ 
cificadon  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
English.  On  him  little  reliance  could  be  phced,  especi- 
ally as  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
English  and  French,  he  might  naturally  expect  the 
assistance  of  the  latter,  who  nad,  at  their  settlement 
of  Chandenagore,  contiguous  to  Calcutta*,  a  force  of 
SOO  Europeans,  and  300  sepoys.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Colonel  Clive.  resolved  to  attack  the  French, 
settlement,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  success. 
Still,  however,  the  nabob  was  justly  suspected ;  and  as 
it  was  soon  afterwards .  proved  that  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  French,  the  English  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  the  discontented  grandees  at  his  court, 
and  at  length  resolved  to  support  Meer  JafBer  in  his. 
pretensions  to  the  nabobship.  This  arrangement  led 
immediately  to  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey,  by  the  is- 
sue of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the  nabobship,  and 
his  English  alUes  a  large  treasure,  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory adjoining  to  Calcutta,  and  a  considerable  influence 
with  the  new  nabob.    The  British  forces  engaged  ia 
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this  battle  w«re  commanded  by  Colonel  Clive^  and  con- 
aisled  of  900  Europeans,  100  topa^ses,  and  2000  se- 
poys, with  eight  six  pounders,  and  two  howitzera.  The 
nabob's  army  was  estimated  at  50,000  foot,  and  50 
pieces  of  cannon,  besides  about  40  Frenehmen.  Ac- 
cording to  one  aocoanty  the  fortune  of  the  day-  was  de- 
cided by  Meer  Jaffier,  who  commanded  part  of  the  na- , 
bob's  army,  rvmaining  neuter  during  the  engagement; 
bat  by  other  accounts,  it  would  appear,  that  even  if  his 
forces  had  taken  an  active  part,  the  issue  would  have 
been  eauaily  fiivourable  to  tne  British. 
•  By  tne  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  new  na- 
bob, the  latter  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  into  the  trea^ 
sury  of  Calcutta ;  and  the  English  guaranteed  his  do- 
minions; Jaffier,  however,  after  he  had  acquired  his 
E^wer,  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the  stipu- 
ted  sum ;  and  on  being  pressed  by  Colonel  Clive  to 
ftilfil  his  engagement,  he  meditated  the  reduction  of  the 
British  influence.  T^is,  and  the  non-pajnment  of  the 
money,  were  suflicient  pretexts  for  stripping  him  of  his 
newly  acquired  dominions ;  and  to  this  obiect  the  Bri- 
tish direeted  their  plans,  so  as  to  accomplish  it  with  the 
least  appearance  of  injustice. 

Before,  however,  we  narrate  these  plans,  it  will  be 
proper  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  India  in  another  quar- 
ter. In  the  year  1759^  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
the  Mogul  appeared  in  a>>  hostile  position  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  provinces ;  and  he  afterwards  invaded  Ba- 
har  with  a  view  of  possessing  himself  of  the  soubha- 
darship  of  Meer  Jaffier.  As  the  English  were  bound 
to  support  him,^  Clive,  who  was  now  governor  of  Ben- 
gal, joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  nabob's,  and  the  al- 
ues  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Carumnasa.  In  the 
same  year,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  this  campaign, 
the  Dutch  projected  the  overthrow  of  the  English  esta- 
blishments and  influence  in  Bengal.  An  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  fltted  out  at  Batavia,  which  in  the 
monUi  of  August  entered  the  river  of  Bengal^  willi^the 
profession  of  proceeding  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
dunsurah*  As  Clive  was  apprehensive  that  the  nabob 
might  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  he  resolved 
to  call  upon  that  prince  to  insist  on  the  departure  of 
the  Dutch,  as  they  were  within  his  territories.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  the  Dutch  landed  their 
whole  force  near  Calcutta.  In  this  emergency,  Clive 
was  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  act ;  for  the  English 
and  Dutch  were  at  peace.  As,  however,  some  deci- 
sive steps  were  necessary,  he  ordered  Colonel  Ford  to 
intercept  the  march  of  the  Dutch ;  this  was  according- 
ly dene  with  most  complete  success. 

In  February  1760,  Colonel  Clive  left  Bengal  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  dominions  of  the 
nabob  were  again  nnnaced  with  invasion  from  the  in- 
terior. A  Mahratta  army  entered  the  district  of  Burd- 
wan,  and  Shah  Allum  re*appeared  on  the  frontier  of 
Berar.  Against  the  former,  the  nabob  in  person  led 
an  army,  partly  composed  of  British  troops,  but  the 
campaign  in  this  quarter  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
Mogul  was  opposed  by  a  British  army,  commanded  by 
a  British  oflicer,  but  the  operations  of  the  latter  were 
much  impeded  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  nabob's  son, 
who  commanded  an  auxiliary  force,  so  that  the  Mogul, 
thoughr  defeated  near  Patna,  escaped  into  the  south- 
west districts  of  Bengal,  where  he  eflfected  a  junction 
with  the  Mahratta  general  who  had  invaded  Burdwan. 
He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  retreat  into  Be* 
Bar.  This  campaign,  ivhicn  presented  nothing  else 
.*>enuurkable,  was  closed  in  July^  by  the  setting  in  of. 


the  rains,  and  the  death  of  tlie  young  nabob,  who  was    Hmtonj, 
struck  dead  with  lightning  in  his  tent.  ^•'v  "^ 

By  this  time,  the  plans  of  the  British  against  Meer  Thetoabob 
Jaffier  were  complete;  accusations  of  various  kinds,  detNMed, 
besides  the  non-payment  of  the  money,  were  brought  ^*  ^'  ^^^^ 
against*  him;  and  in  September  l76io;  a  treaty  was  Treaty  with 

Kivately  made  at  Calcutta  between  the  British  and  the  new  na- 
eer  Cossim,  son-in-law  and  general  of  the  nabob.  ^'^ 
By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Cossim*  under  the 
title  of  dewan  or  deputy  ta  the  nabob,  should  obtain- 
the  real  possession  of  the  nabobship,  and  that  he  should- 
grant  to  the  English,  for  the  pay  of  the  army;  the  dis- 
tricts of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong.    It  is 
also  said  that  he  promisea  the  projectors  of  this  reto« 
lotion  two  millions  of  rupees ;  this,  however,  was  ex« 
pressl^r  denied  in  the  examination  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Meer  Jaffier 
was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  Calcutta,  and  thus  de- 
prived even  of  the  name  and  appearance  of  power. 

MeerCosseim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  na- 
bobship, when  he  entered  into  projects  unfovourable  to ' 
the  English;  lei7ing  high  duties  on  their  merchandize 
contrary  to  treaty ;  and  at  last  massacring  the  English 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.    The 
English,  therefore,  in  order  to  punish  him,  resolved  to 
restore  Meer  Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  which  he  had  The  former 
been  degraded.  '  As  a  condition  of  his  re-instatement,  nabob  re- 
he  consented  to   cede  to  them  the  districts  alr«idy  »w«^»  ^ 
granted  them  by  Cosseim,  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  ^'  ^"  ^"^ 
Chitta^ng,  and  also  to  grant  to  them  those  commer- 
cial privileges  which  Cosseim  had  withheld.    On  the 
7th  of  June  1763,  he  was  proclaimed  soubhadar  of  the 
three  provinces  ;  and  the  British  government  also  de- 
clared war  against  Cosseim.    On  the  19th  of  July,  one  - 
of  Cosseim's  generals  was  totally  defeated  by  a  British  ^"^  ^^h 
force,  half  way  between  Calcutta  and  Moorshedabad,  *J»«n«^«»«» 
and  on  the  24th  the  latter  place  was  taken.    Advan- 
cing^rapidly  af^er  these  successes,  on  the  2d  of  August 
they  encountered,  on  the  plain  of  Goriidi,  the  whole  of 
the  hostile  force  at  tUst  time  in  the  lower  part  of  Ben- 
gal.   It  was  composed  of  about  15,000  black  cavalry, 
and  10,000  regularly  disciplined  sepoys,  with  17  pieces 
of  cannon,  managed  by  170  Europeans.   After  an  obsti- 
nate contest  of  nmr  hours,  the  enemy  were  completely  who  it  de^ 
routed.    Cosseim  was  himself  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  f^ted. 
and  thither  the  British  pursued  him.   In  the  beginning 
of  October  they  gained  possession  of  Monghir,  and  in 
November  of  Patna,  Cosseim  still  fleeinff  mm  danger, 
having  escaped  into  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  carrying  with  him  treasure  and  jewels  to  the  - 
value  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of 'Peace  of 
Cosseim  from  the  three  provinces,  also  produced,  in  Eii-  j^^^*  J*' ''' 
rope,  a  pacification  between  France  and  England.    By  '^ 
the  treaty  of  peace,  France,  whose  reeent  acquisitions, 
as  well  as  her  ancient  possessions  in  India,  had  been 
wrested  from  her,  was  restored  to  the  factories  of  which 
she  had  been  mistress  in  the  year  1749,  but  she  renoun- 
ced any  pretensions  to  the  territories  which  she  had 
recently  acquired  on  the  coast  of  Coromsndel  and 
Orissa,  and  engaged  neither  to  erect  fortifications,  nor 
maintain  troops  in  the  soubah  of  Bengal.    Mahomed 
All  was  acknowledged  lawful  sovereign  of  the  Carnatic. 
The  English  sacri&ed  but  a  small  part  of  the  territory 
which  they  had  gained;  they  retained  unimpaired  their 
authority  at  the  courts  of  the  Carnatic  and  Bengal ; 
they  retained,  in  addition  to  their  old  settlements,  the- 
newly  acquired  possessions  of  the  Circar  of  Masulipa^- 
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tarn,  and  its  dependant  districUt  which  they  bad  con* 
aaered  from  the  Frendi ;  also  the  castle  of  Surat,  die 
Ji^faire,  or  territory  round  Madras^  the  Calcutta  semin- 
dary«  and  the  districts  of  Burdwaxi,  Midni|XNre,  and 
Chittaffong. 

In  Uie  pursuit  of  Cosseimj  the  British  amy  had 
reached  the  interminous  frontier  of  the  territories  of 
Bengal  and  Oude:  the  fusitive  prince  had  taken  re< 
fiige  in  the  court  of  Sujah  Dowtah,  otherwise  called 
the  Nabob  Viaier^  whieh»  at  the  same  time,  harboured 
a  more  illustrious  exile^  the  young  Mogul.  The  British 
camp  now  became  the  scene  of  commicated  negoda- 
tionm  an  aUiance  was  proposed  to  Sujan  Dowlah,  which 
he  rejected  While  these  negodations  were  going  on, 
discontents  prevailed  in  the  British  army*  Encouraged 
by  this,  Sujah  Dowlah,  who  had  already  collected  an 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  determined  on  hosUli* 
tj ;  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Raiah  of  Benares.  In 
March  1764*,  Migor  Camac  took  the  command  of  the 
British  forces,  and  having  restored  discipline  and  su« 
bordination,  repulsed  the  viaier  in  an  obstmate  engage- 
ment near  Patna.  The  war  was  now  carried  into  the 
province  of  Oude,  and  Maior  Carnac  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Monra  On  the  24th  of  October,  was  fought  tlie 
celebrated  battle  of  Buxar,  en  the  river  Carumnasa, 
about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The  British 
army  consisted  of  856  Europeans,  and  6215  sepoys; 
the  combined  troops  of  Sujah  Dowlah  and  Cosseim  oaa* 
flisted  of  40,000  meo«  Afler  an  arduous  contest  of 
three  hours,  the  army  of  the  vizier  retired  in  disorder, 
leaving  on  the  field  1S3  pieces  of  cannon,  and  blowing 
up  siHne  of  their  powder  mamzines ;  2000  troops  were 
alain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  Major  Monro's 
army  was  trifling,  being  only  S7  Europeans  and  712 
sepoys.  The  flight  of  the  allies  was  so  rapid,  that  they 
did  not  stop  at  Buxar,  but  hastened  to  a  small  river 
beyond  it  Over  this  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  which, 
however,  they  had  not  all  crosaecC  when  Sujah  Dow- 
lah directed  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed.  By  this  act 
of  generalship  he  sacnfioed  indeed  dw  rear  division  of 
his  army,  wmch,  to  the  number  of  nearly  52000  men, 
were  drowned;  but  he  saved  his  main  body  from  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  finom 
capture  the  immense  treasures  of  Cosseim  as  well  as  his 
own.  A  native  historian  describes  the  camp  of  the 
two  chiefs  in  the  following  terms  :  "  A  bridge  of  boats 
being  thrown  over  the  Ganges,  the  allied  armies  began 
their  march  in  numbers  not  to  be  reckoned;  but,  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  generals  and  want  of  discipline, 
murdering  and  plundering  each  other.  It  was  not  an 
army,  but  rather  a  moving  nation."  On  the  following 
day  the  Mogul,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle, 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  British,  offisr- 
ing  them  terms  highly  favourable  to  their  views  and 
plans  of  aggrandizement  and  extent  of  territory. 

Sujah  i3owlah  was  now  obliged  to  struggle  for  his 
existence.  He  offered  to  negodate ;  but  as  he  refused  to 
deliver  up  Cosseim,  his  offer  was  rejected.  At  last  hav- 
ing dismissed  his  ally,  who  took  re^ige  in  upper  India, 
he  voluntarily  repair^  to  the  British  camp,  and  surren- 
dered himseu  to  the  general.  Terms  were  made  with 
him,  by  which  the  entire  territory  of  Ouck,  except  the 
districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  were  restored  to  him ; . 
Uie  excepted  districU  were  allotted  to  the  Emperor,  the 
fort  of  Allahabad  being  assigned  for  his  lesidenoe.  In 
return  for  these  cessions,  and  for  an  anooal  stipend  for 
his  support,  the  Emperor,  besides  a  confirmation  of  the 
territonsl  acquisitions  which  the  British  had  made,  ei- 
ther on  the  soubhadary  of  Bengal,  or  oh  the  coast,  con- 


fierred  on  them  two  important  ikvours :  he  invested  diem  Hittoty. 
with  the  Dewaunee  or  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  ^*"  v"^ 
Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  the  second  grant  was  that  of  the 
five  northern  drears.  Over  tluM  districts  indeed  he 
had  only  a  nominal  claim,  derived  from  their  former 
oonqnest,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Mogul  government. 
At  this  time,  they  bdon^ped  to  Ae  sonUiadar  of  the 
Decan.  In  1754,  he  had  granted  them  to  the  Frendi, 
then  his  allies,  and  on  their  beingdefeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  drears  reverted  to  him.  After  the  genial 
peace  of  1763,  the  French  again  endeavoured  to  gun  a 
footinf^  in  them ;  and  this  induced  Lord  CliVe,  who  ar- 
rived in  India  for  the  second  time,  in  1765,  to  obtain 
from  the  Mogul  the  proprietary  gnnt  of  this  territory. 
In  the  year  1766,  four  dE  the  cucars  were  given  up  by  ^i,^  ^^^^ 
the  sottbhadar ;  the  fifth,  held  by  a  brother  ef  the  Ni-  the  Cvmn, 
aam,  was  granted  in  reversion  to  the  British.  In  return  1766. 
for  these  cessions,  the  British  |»tmiised  the  soubhadar 
the  assistance  of  their  troops,  whenever  he  miffht  need 
it,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  government.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1766,  having  united  himsdf  with  a 
Mahratta  cmef  against  Hyder  All,  soverdgn  of  the 
Mysore,  he  applied  for  these  troops^  which  were  grant* 
ed  him,  even  before  his  object  or  that  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  known.  As  soon  as  the  British  troops  had  joined^ 
the  united  arm^  entered  the  territoty  of  Mysore. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hyder  Ali  first  displi^ 

dmsdf  so 


ed  those  talents  whidi  afterwards  rendered  himsel 


Hyder  AU 
finttp- 


very  formidable.    He  bought  off  the  Mahnttas  by  large  P^*  ..^. 


Next  he  entered  into  negodations  with  the 
Niiam  with  such  effect,  that  in  August  1767*  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Niaam  and  Hyder  acteisUy  united  at  Ban« 
galore,  from  which  place  they  made  irrmilar  incur- 
sions into  the  Camatic  Had  Hyder  adhered  to  his 
own  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  was  to  elude  a  ^fene* 
ral  action,  and  to  huass  the  British  by  his  supenori^ 
in  cavalry,  the  latter  must  have  soflfered  dreadftilly ; 
but  on  being  accused  of  dilatoriness  by  the  Niaam,  he 
cbnaented  to  change  his  plans.  The  result  was  fatal  to 
his  interests  and  views ;  for  by  a  succession  of  obsti- 
nate engagements  and  bloody  defeats,  the  allied  army 
was  driven  out  of  the  Camatic.  The  Niaam  deserted 
Hyder  in  his  misfortunes,  msde  peace  with  the  Madraa 
government,  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions.  This 
defection,  though  it  weakened  Hyder,  gave  him  greater 
liberty  of  action,  which  he  improved  to  the  utmost ; 
and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  country  whidi  was  the 
scene  of  war&re,  and  partlv  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  the  campaign,  be  baffled^  the  British  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  inteOigenoe  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  oppose  an  enemy  hitherto  invindble  by  the 
Indian  princes,  so  raised  his  lepntation,  that  adventiuv 
ers  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  his  cavalir  were 
soon  increased  to  upwards  of  90,000.  At  last  he  waa 
induced  to  give  up  his  plan  of  defensive  and  dilatory 
warfare,  in  order  to  protect  a  fort  bedeged  by  the  Bn* 
tish.  The  conseauence  was  an  obstinate  engagement,  jj^^jj^j^ 
in  which,  notwithstanding  his  vast  superioritv,  he  was  ^j^^  ^^^ 
defeated.  He  still  persevered,  however;  and  in  Janu-  a.  D.  17« 
ary  1769,  having  recovered  his  own  provinces,  marehed 
into  the  Camatic,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  swartL 
At  this  period  the  British  were  commanded  by  General 
Smith,  who,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  cut  off  the  ene* 
my  from  his  own  countiy.  From  the  difficulties,  hovr* 
ever,  which  seemed  to  be  entangling  him,  Hyder  waa 
extricated  by  his  own  spirit  of  enterprise ;  for  having 
by  a  variety  of  movements,  contrived  and  executed  wita 
great  skill  and  adroitness,  drawn  the  British  forces  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  Madras,  he  directed  his 
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ooune  to  th«t  city  with  a  body  of  6000  eavalry ;  and 
after  marchiDg  about  120  miles  in  three  daySf  present- . 
ed  himself  on  Mount  St  Thom^.  The  presidency  waa 
so  much  alarmed  at  his  unexpected  appearance,  that 
they  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him ;  and  on  the 
Sd  of  April,  an  ofiensive  wid  defensive  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, on  the  simple  condition,  that  the  forts  and 
places  taken  on  both  sides  should  be  restored. 

Soon  after  this  treaty,  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Mahrattas»  on  which  occasion  he  sought,  but 
in  vain,  that  as«stanoe  from  the  British,  which,  by 
treaty,  they  were  bound  to  give  him.  In  this  war  he 
was  at  first  very  unsuccessful,  having  been  totally  de^ 
feated,  in  the  year  1771j  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own 
capital.  He  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  with 
a  small  remnant  of  his  army,  into  ^riogapatam,  where 
he  defied  the  attacks  of  his  numerous  enoooies,  who 
possessed  neither  the  skill  nor  the  ordinary  requisites 
for  a  siege.  Hyder  waited  in  patience,  until  the  ene« 
my,  by  desolating  the  country,  were  compelled  to  leave 
it. 

In  1773,  the  Mahrattas  crossed  the  Ganges  to  invade 
the  RohiUa  coimtry ;  a  brigade  of  the  British  army 
marched  to  the  western  frontier  of  that  country,  and 
drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  river.  For  this  protection, 
the  Roh^  chim  had  stipulated  to  pay  Sv^A  Dowlah, 
as  whose  allies  the  British  acted,  40  lacks  of  rupees ; 
but  when  the  service  was  performed,  they  payment  was 
evaded.  This  breach  of  treaty  led  to  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Rohilk  country  in  1774.  A  consideiv 
able  tract  of  land  in  the  Dooab  was  also  conquered  from 
the  Ghauts.  Thus  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Oude 
was  advanced  westward  within  20  miles  of  Agra ;  north* 
westward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of 
the  Ganges ;  and  southwestward  to  the  Juronah  river. 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  Smah  Dowlah, 
the  province  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  British. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Bri* 
tish  and  the  western  Mahrattas.  This  occasioned  the 
mardi  of  a  brigade  from  Bengal  across  the  continent  to 
the  aide  of  Bombay  and  Sural.  By  some  mismanage- 
ment, it  was  obliffed  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahntta 
general  on  the  9^  of  January  1779.  One  of  the  terms 
was,  that  a  body  of  troops,  whic^  were  advancing  on 
the  other  side,  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Bengal ; 
but  this  condition  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  ex- 
pedition proceeded.  There  were  not  more  than  7000 
men,  all  native  tr«N>ps,  commanded  by  European  offi- 
cers ;  and  yet  they  marched  from  the  bauKs  of  the 
Jnmnah  to  the  western  sea  in  despite  of  the  Mahrattas, 
whose  empire  they  traversed  almost  the  whc4e  way. 
This  war  was  attended  by  the  conquest,  by  the  English^ 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Guserat  and  the  Concan,  in- 
cluding the  important  fortresses  of  Bassein  and  Ame- 
dabad;  in  short,  of  the  whole  country  from  Alunedabad. 
to  the  river  Pennar,  and  inland  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  $ 
and  on  the  side  of  Oude,  the  province  of  Gohud  and 
•Cher  districU,  together  with  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Gwalior,  were  reduced,  and  the  war  was  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Malwah.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
which  broke  out  m  the  year  1780  with  Hyder  Ali, 
peace  was  made  with  the  Mahrattas,  after  detaching 
sdndiah,  the  principal  nenber  of  that  state,  from  the 
oonfederacy.  All  the  acquisitions  made  during  the 
war  were  ^ven  op,  exoept  Salsette  and  the  small  islands 
situated  within  the  gnlf  formed  by  Bombi^,  Salsette, 
and  the  continent. 

Hyder  Ali,  indimant  at  the  refusal  of  the  British  to 
assist  Uttnagainst  tho  MahnUtas,jnade  seace  with  them^ 


and  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  Camattc.    On  the    Hiitory. 

24th  of  July  1780,  Hyder  Ali's  cavalry  were  only  nine  Vnr*^ 

miles  distant  firom  Madras;  and  it  was  ascertained, 

that  his  whole  force  consisted  of  100,000  men,  among 

whom  was  a  large  body  of  European  troop;,  under 

French  officers,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Lalh^.     In 

this  emergency,  Sir  Hector  Monro  ordered  the  British 

army  to  assemble  at  Conjeveram,  and  directed  Colonel 

Baillie,  who  commanded  a  detachment  at  Gumeropan- 

da,  to  join  him  at  that  place ;  but  this  detachment  was 

cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib,  Hyder's  son.    This  olv> 

liged  me  Camatic  army  to  retreat,  till  Sir  Ejrre  Coote 

arrived  from  Bengal  with  a  brigade  of  7000  men,  and 

assumed  the  command.    Sir  Eyre  immediately  restored 

die  spirits  of  the  army,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 

time  defeated  Hyder  in  five  several  battles.     In  some 

mstances,  however,  the  British  were  not  so  successful ; 

for  Tippoo  entirely  defeated  a  detachment  of  about 

2000  intantnr,  and  300  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Braith- 

waite.     In  the  end  of  the  year  1762  Hyder  died ;  and  Hi>  ^«*tb, 

one  of  the  first  objects  of  Tippoo,  who  succeeded  him,  ^  ^'  ^'^^^ 

was  to  recover  Canara>  which  bad  been  conquered  by  a 

detachment  under  General  Matthews.     It  had  been 

supposed  by  the  presidency  of  Bengal*  that  an  attack 

of  Tippoo's  provinces  on  the  west  of  India,  would,  by 

S'ving  an  easy  and  immediate  entry  into  the  most  va-^ 
able  part  of  his  dominions,  draw  him  ofi*  fhim  the 
Camatic,  which  he  still  occupied,  notwithstanding  the 
defeats  which  his  father  had  sustained.  Accordingly- 
General  Matthews  was  sent  into  Canara,  a  province* 
which  Hyder  Ali  had  eonquered  in  1763,  and  he  sue* 
oeeded  in  reducing  the  whole  of  it  The  scheme  suo* 
ceeded  in  drawing  Tippoo  f^om  the  Camatic  into  Ca» 
nara ;  but  at  the  dreadnu  expense  of  the  loss  of  Gene- 
ral Matthews  and  his  army,  which  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  Bombay. 
This  condition,  howevor,  was  not  fulfilled ;  and  Gene- 
ral Matthews,  and  20  of  his  officers,  were  poisoned,  and 
most  of  his  troops  were  massacred.  At  last  Tippoo  imd- 
hig  that  the  Mahrattas,  his  inveterate  enenues,  were  at 
peace  with  die  English,  and  at  liberty  to  attack  him, 
and  being  deserted  by  the  French  in  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  1788,  condescended  to  treat  in  March  1784.  Pf»«  ^t(i> 
By  mis  treaty,  matters  were  restored  nearly  to  the  con-  P^S^W. 
dition  in  which  they  had  been  before  the  ooiiunenee- 
ment  of  hostilities. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  wars  in  which 
the  Britijui  were  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  with 
Hyder  Ali  and  his  son,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to- 
a  general  confederal  which  seems  to  have  been  enter-  ' 

ed  into  against  the  British,  of  the  plan  of  which  these 
wars  formed  a  part.     The  Nizam  of  the  Decan  having  Confederacsr 
taken  disgust  at  the  tsonduct  of  the  Madras  government  •g>>pst  the 
towards  him  in  1779,  determined  on  revenge.     Under  ^^^^ 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  resolved  to  engage  all 
the  principal  powers  of  Hmdostan  Proper  and  the  Do* 
ean  against  the  British.    The  Poonah  Mahrattas  were 
alrea^  engaged,  and  Hyder  was  preparing.     There 
remained  me  Niaam  himself,  and  the  Berar  Mahrattas. 
Each  party  was  to  pursue  a  particular  scheme  of  attack, 
suited  to  his  local  position  and  means.     Hyder  was  to 
attack  the  Camatic;  die  Nisam  the  Cirears ;  the  Poo- 
nah Mahrattas  were  to  keep  the  Guaerat  army  employ- 
ed ;  and  the  Berar  Mahrattas  were  to  invade  «na  lay 
waste  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar»    But  thu 
oonfederacy,  like  most  othera  among  nations  of  different 
habits  and  interests,  did  not  act  in  concert,  or  towards- 
the  attainment  of  a  common  object :  each  member  of 
it  pursued  itaown  peculiar  {^ana  and  interests.    The 
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HUtoty.^  operations  of  Hyder  Ali  and  of  the  Poonah  Mahrat* 

"^-Y  *-^  ta»  have  been  already  detailed :  the  army  of  the  Berar 

'  Mahrattas,  though  it  was  pat  in  motion,  never  arived 

at  the  projected  scene  of  action^  and  the  Niaam  speed- 

ily  made  peace. 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  piffticulars  of  those 
wars  which  took  place  between  1784  and  the  present 
time,  we  shall,  as  shortly  as  possible,  give  an  account 
of  the  divisions  of  Hindostan,  as  they  existed  in  that 
year,  when  the  British  were  at  peace  with  all  the  In* 
dian  princes.  ■ 
suuof  In  1784,  the  British  possessed,  in  full  sovereignty, 

Hindostan,  the  whole  soubhah  of  Bengal,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
A.  D.  1764^  Babar.     In  Orissa  they  possessed  the  districto  of  Mid- 
mapore:  the  district  of  Benares  also  belonged  to  them. 
•Or  the  five  northefadxvars,  four  were  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  these  occupied  the- sea  coast  from  the  lake  of 
Chilka  to  the  northern  banks  t>f  the  Krishna  river. 
Their  territories  in  the  Camaitic  were  confined  chiefly 
to  the  tract  called  the  Jaghire»  which  extends  along 
*  the  coast  about  lOS'miles,  and  stretches  inland  47  miles 
in  the  widest  part    They  also  were  masters  of  Bom- 
bay and  Salsette.  The  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Oude 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  occupying  nearlv  all 
the  flat  country  between  that  river  and  the  nortnem 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  the  Dooab, 
or  the  tract  of  land  formed  by  the  approximation  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumnah,  to  within  40  miles  of  the  city  of 
Delhi.    The  district  of  Rampoor,  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  mountains,  was  held  by  a  RohiUa  chief.    The 
Seiks  occupied  the  most  western  part  of  Hindostan, 
viz,  the  whole  province  of  Lahore,  the  principal  part 
^f  Multan,  and  the  western  part  of  Delhi.  There  were 
heMeB  several  pet^  princes  in  this  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  Mahrattaa  formed  two  distinct  states ;  that  of 
Poonah,  or  the  western ;  and  that  of  Berar,  or  the 
eastern.    These  states  vceupied  all  the  southern  parts 
«of  Hindostan  proper,  -together  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  Decan,  fnnn  me  confines  of  Agra  nortli ward,  to  the 
ilCrisnah  southward,  and  from  sea  to  sea  across  the 
widest  past  of  the  peninsula ;  comprehending  Midwah, 
Orissa,  Khandeish,  and  Be^apour;  the  principal  parts 
-  of  Benr,  Goceraty  and  Aimeer  i  and  a  small  part  of 
Dowlatabad,  Agra,  and  Allahabad.     The  western  state 
was'dividod'among  a  number  of  chiefs,  who  professed 
obedience  to  the  -  Paishwah,  or  head.    The  raishwah 
resided  at  Poonah,  and  there  were  three  principal  chief- 
tains on  the  north  <lf  •^this  city,  and  two  on  the  south. 
'Those  on  the  north  were  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  Futty 
Sing.    The  first  was  indeed  maovereign  prince.    After 
the  Mahratta  peace,  he  extended  hisfrontier  from  Md- 
wah  towards  the  Jumnah ;  carried  his  arms  northward 
(  to  Delhi,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 

Great  Mogul.  The  principal  part  of  Berar  was  held 
by  the  Nagpoor  Rajah,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Niaam 
of  the  Decan.  There  were  several  states  tributary  to 
the  •Mahrattas ;  among  others,  the  Rajpoot  principali« 
tiesof  the  soubhah  otAjmeer. 

The  possessions  of  the  Nizam  comprised  the  province 
of  Goloonda ;  the  principal  part  of  Dowlatabad ;  the 
western  part  tof  fierar ;  and  Guntoor,  one  of  the  five 
northern  circars.  The  dominions  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
nabob  of  the  Camatic,  oommenced  on  the  south  of  the 
Guntoor  circar,  and-eztended  along  the  whole  coadt  of 
CoromandeltoCapeComorin.  ThedominionsofTippoo 
Sultan  comprehended  generally  the  provinces  of  Mysore, 
Bednore,  CoimbeticMj^Canara«  and  Dindi^l,  besides 
bis  father's  conqjuests  to.the  with ;  stretchmg  as  far  as 
Travaucore  and  Aladura  on  the  south ;.Sooncb  and  Be- 


japour  to  the  north ;  Guntoor  and  Ongole  on  the  north*  H^*  v?. 
east,  and  the '  sea  on  the  west  Tippoo  was  without  """^ 
doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  prmces  of  Hindus- 
tan. His  dominions  were  equal  in  extent  to  Great 
Britain ;  his  revenue  was  computed  at  four  millions 
Sterlihg;  and  his  military  establishment  consisted  of 
72,830  regulars ;  49,000  in  garrison ;  7000  irregulars, 
and  26,300  auxiliaries ;  in  aU,  155,130  men.  Of  the 
regular  troops,  ^,400  were  cavalry ;  36,000  sepoy  in- 
fantry, Hindoos  and  Mahomedans ;  7300  topasses  or 
hatmen,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese 
and  other  Europeans,  infantry ;  200  European  caval- 
ry ;  and  540  European  foot.  The  artillery  corps,  con- 
sisting of  European  topasses,  ^c.  amounted  to  1390. 
There  were  110  guns  attached  to  the  battalions;  the 
horse  garrisons  on  the  frontiers  amounted  to  21,000, 
and  the  foot  garrisons  to  28,000.  The  auxiliaries  were 
supplied  from  the  rajahs  of  Rydroog,  Darwar,  &c.  and 
consisted  of  13,300  horse,  and  13,000  peons,  or  irre- 
gular troops. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  person,  possessed  Tippo<^  ir  j 
t>f  the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  whicn  charac-  vadct  Tn. 
terised  Tippoo,  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  ▼^c'^*^  ^  I 
an  immense  force  at  his  disposal,  or  that  he  would  find  ^  ^*  ^'^** 
any  difficulty  in  raising  pretences  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities. Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  i 
1789f  he  approach^  the  country  of  Travancore  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  recovering  two  places  which  the 
rajah  of  that  district  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch, 
but  which  ^Tippoo  alleged  wero  dependent  upon  him, 
«s  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  his  tributary  the 
'Rajah  of  Cochin.  On  the  29th  of  December,  he  storm- 
ed the  lines  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  was  not 
disposed  to  to  accede  to  his  demands;  but  without  suc- 
cess. As  this  Rajah  had  put  himself  under  the  pro« 
tection  of  the  British  government,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Tippoo 
in  1784,  war  between  the  latter  and  the  British  seem- 
ed unavoidable.  Lord  Comwallis  at  this  time  was 
Governor  General  of  India.  His  first  object  was  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
Nizam.  This  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  4th 
of  July  1790.  A  treaty  was  also  formed  with  the 
Paishwah  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  provisions  of  these 
treaties  were,  that  measures  should  be  instantly  taken 
to  punish  Tippoo,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
disturbing  the  general  tranquillity,  and  that  the  Ni« 
cam  and  we  Paiuiwah  should  both  vigorously  prosecute 
the  war. 

The  Briti^  Madras  army  was  assembled  on  the  plain  a&d  is  opp«- 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  1790,  Gene-  ?4^^ 
ral  Meadows,  who  was  to  take  the  command,  joined  it.  B'^tisb. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  he  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Sultan.  His  first  object  was  to  relieve  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
completely  successful.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Bombajr 
troops  under  general  Abercrombie  conquered  the  va- 
luable districts  below  the  Ghauts  on  the  west  and  the 
north,  as  far  as  the  River  Baliapatam.  The  next  camw 
paign  was  carried  on  bjr  Lora  Comwallis  himself  in 
the  centre  of  Tippoo's  kmgdom.  The  important  fort« 
ress  of  Bangalore  was  conquered.  A  successful  battle 
was  fought  near  Serin^apatara ;  but  the  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  which  now  began,  and  ihe  dela^  of 
the  Mahrattas,  prevented  his  Lorcuhip  from  attadong 
that  city,  whichhad  been  his  principal  design  when  he 
commenced  the  campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Bombay  araiy  was  marmhp^  to  join  his  Lordship ;  but 
being  unable  to  effect,  the  junction,  from  the  badnesa 
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H^tory.     of  the  ToadSj  and  the  swelling  of  the  rivere,  they  were 
'•'    - '  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  over  those  mountains 
which  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  My- 
sore and  the  Malabar  coast.    In  this  march  and  retreat, 
the  troops  su^'ered  dreadfully ;  but  the  sufferings  were 
mild  compared  to  those  which  the  Madras  army  un- 
derwent while  obliged  to  remain  inactive  in  the  heart 
of  Tippoo's  dominions  on  account  of  the  rains.    They 
were  infected  with  an  epidemic  disorder,  the  ravages 
of  which  were  greatly  increased  by  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions ;  and,  to  add  to  these  calamities,  the  small-pox 
raged  in  the  camp.     Fortunately,  they  were  soon  join- 
ed by  the  allied  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  amounting  to 
32,000  cavalry ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  troops  of  the 
Nizam  joined  them :  but  from  neither  of  these  allies 
could  Lord  Comwallis  expect  much  efficient  assistance-, 
es»pecia]ly  in  the  moment  of  danger,  as  their  equip- 
ment and  discipline  were  excessively  defective.      In 
the  month  of  June  1791,  his  Lordship  set  out  towards 
mIio  invade  Bangalore.     His  first  object  was  to  secure  an  easy  and 
.MyM)re,       regular  communication  between  the  Mysore  and  Car- 
A.  0. 1791.  natic,  as  from  the  latter  the  supplies  of  the  army  were 
chiefly  to  be  drawn ;  but  this  communication  would  be 
impracticable,  so  long  as  the  various  hill  forts  which 
commanded  the  passes  were  in  the  possession  of  Tip- 
poo.     They  were  uncommonly  strong,  both  by  nature 
and    art.      Of  these,   Savendroog,  Chittledroog,  and 
Kistnaffhuiy,   were  the  most  remarkable  for  natural 
strength.     The  first  is  surrounded  by  a  forest,  of  natu- 
ral wood,  or  jungle,  several  miles  in  depth,  thickened 
witii  clumps  of  planted  bamboos  tq  render  it  as  impene^ 
trable  as  possible.     It  is  impossible  to  invest  or  bloc- 
kade it  closely,  the  rock  forming  a  base  of  8  or  10 
miles  in  circumference,  which,  with  the  jungle  and  les- 
ser hills  that  surround  it,  includes  a  circle  of  20  miles. 
From  this  base,  it  is  reckoned  to  rise  above  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicuW  height   This  huge  mountain  is  further 
rendered  strong  by  being  divided  above  by  a  chasm 
that  separate  the  upper  part  into  two  hills,  each,  with 
their  defences,  forming  two  citadels,  and  capable  of 
being  maintained  independent   of  the  lower  works. 
This  stupendous  fortress,  so  difficult  of  approach,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  noxious  atmosphere,  occasioned 
by  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods,  thsn  for  its  won- 
derful size  and  strength. 
The  fan  of       The  right  wing  of  the  main  army,  under  the  com- 
savcniiraog  mand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stewart,  was  ordered  to 
.'tormciL      ^^  siege  of  this  tremendous  fortress.     In  three  days, 
a  practicable  breach  was  effected,  and  the  troops  ad- 
vanced to  the  storm.  Lord  Comwallis  in  person  super* 
intending  the  attack.    On  the  appearance  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans advancing,  the  garrison  were  siezed  with  a  pa- 
nic and  fied,  and  the  breach  was  carried  without  meet- 
ing or  even  overtaking  the  enemy.     The  main  body 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  western  hill,  and  if  they  ha4 
done  so,  the  siege  must  have  recommenced ;  but  they 
were  closely  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  6n- 
ttsh  who  entered  the  different  barriers  along  with  them, 
and  gained  possesrion  of  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Thus,  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  open  day,  this  fortress, 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  was  stormed  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  only  one  private  soldier  having  been 
wounded  in  the  assault    Other  fortresses  were  also 
taken,  so  that  the  convoys  reached  the  army  without 
the  least  delay  or  opposition. 

On  the  22d  of  January  1792,  the  Bombay  army,  ha- 
ving passed  the  Ghauts,  joined  Lord  Comwallis.  They 
consisted  of  8400  men,  and  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the 
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Mahrattas   and  of  the  Nizam  had  also  joined.  Lord     Hitiary. 
Comwallis  made  preparations  for  besie^riiig  Seringapa-  ^*|TV"^* 
tam.    On  the  5th  of  February,  the  city  was  seen  by  ^jSyPst- 
the  whole  army  from  the  heights  which  they  had  ^d, 
mounted,  Ijring  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  it.    The 
'  sultan's  army  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  hia 
capital.    Seringapatam  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  Cavery,  which  is  here  a  large 
and  rapid  river,  having  a  very  extensive  channel,  im« 
peded  by  rocks  and  fragments  of  granite.     The  fort 
occupies  about  a  mile  at  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
and  is  an  immoise  and  unfinished  building.     In  forti- 
fying the  town,  Tippoo  retained  the  long  strait  walls 
and  square  bastions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  his  glacis  was 
in  many  places  so  high  and  steep  as  to  shelter  the  as« 
sailants.  • 

The  camp  of  the  allies  was  pitched  on  the  north  side 
of  the  islana.  The  British  formed  the  frontline,  the 
reserve  was  placed  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas  were  stationed  still  fiurther  in  the  rear. 
Tippoo's  fortified  camp  was  under  the  walls  of  Seringa- 
patam,  within  a  bound  hedge  strengthened  by  redoubts. 
In  this  line  there  were  100  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  iu 
the  fort  and  island,  which  formed  his  second  line,  there 
were  upwards  of  SOO  pieces.  The  whole  of  his  army 
amounted  to  40,000  infantry,  besides  a  large  body  of 
cavalry. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February  1792,  Lord 
Comwallis  resolved  to  attack  Tippoo's  camp.  For  this 
service  he  selected  2800  Europeans,  and  5900  native  in- 
fantry, but  without  artillery.  The^  attack  was  com- 
pletely successful.  It  was  made  in  three  columns,  and  ukeo. 
The  centre  column  under  Lord  ComwalUs,  attacked  P^.  17d8. 
the  Sultan's  redoubts,  and  having  carried  it,  forced 
their  way  into  the  town ;  and,  by  the  other  columns, 
the  enemy's  positions  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  were  carried.  Eighty 
gtms  were  taken,  and  the  loss  of  the  Sultan  in  the  bat- 
tle is  said  to  have  been  4000;  but  the  desertion  was 
so  great  after  the  overthrow,  that  his  army  was  redu- 
ced iu  number  at  least  20,000.  The  loss  of  the  Bri- 
tish was  535* 

The  British  army  having  thus  obtained  possession  of 
the  island  and  town  of  Seringapatam,  were  immediate^- 
ly  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
the  fortress.    But  Tippoo,  after  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  at  length  on  the  24th 
of  February  agreed  to  terms  of  peace,  by  which  he  Tippoo 
agreed  to  pay  3  crores  and  50  lacks  of  rupees,  about  makes 
3}  millions  sterling — to  relinquish  half  his  dominions  peace, 
—and  to  give  up  Uiree  of  his  eldest  sons  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  treaty.    Lord  Comwallis  gave  up 
to  the  troops  his  whole  share  of  the  prise  money^ 
amountmg  to  iE  47,244;  and  General  Meadows,  the 
next  in  command,  his,  amounting  to  £  14,997* 

On  this  occasion,  the  force  brought  against  Tippoo 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  seen  m  Hindostan.  ^ 
On  the  l6th  of  March  1792,  the  British  army  above  the 
Ghauts  amounted  in  ail  to  11,000  Europeans,  51^600 
natives,  and  190  [Heces  of  canon.  The  Mahrattas,  the 
Niaam's,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  the  other  auxi» 
liary  forces,  amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  of  whom 
30,000  were  cavalry.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege,  allowing  four  camp  followers  to  every  soldter, 
the  total  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  camp  of 
the  confederates  exceeded  400,000. 

After  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  allianoe  be^ 
tween  the  British  and  the  Nizam  became  more  tnti- 
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mate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coolness  arose  between 
them  and  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  connection  between  mem  and  tlie 
Nizam.  Scindiah  was  acknowledged  an  independent 
power  by  Lord  Comwallis,  who  did  not  think  it  pro* 
per  to  prevent  that  chief's  aggrandizement.  The  con« 
sequence  was,  the  complete  establishment  of  his  power 
over  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan ;  the  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ;  the  formation 
of  a  large  <and  formidable  corps  of  regular  infantry, 
chiefly  under  French  officers ;  the  erection  of  founderies 
and  arsenals ;  and,  in  short,  the  accumulation  of  those 
vast  military  powers  and  resources,  which  enabled  his 


Treaties 
with  the 
Nabob  of 
Carnatic 
and  Vizier 
ofOude* 


war  with  the  Mahrattas.     This  war,  however,  lasted    History, 
such  a  short  time,  and  Tippoo  was  so  completely  oc-  ^""^r"^ 
cupied  in  his  own  dominions,  repairing  the  losses  he 
bad  sustained,  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  object 
of  attacking  the  Nizam. 

The  war  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  be- 
gan in  February  179.? ;  the  advanced  corps  of  the  for- 
mer, under  the  command  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah, 
marched  towards  the  Nizam ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  March 
attacked  that  prince,  who  had  advanced  from  Bedar  to 
meet  him.  After  a  general  action,  in  which  both  par- 
ties were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  neither  ob- 
tained any  decided  advantage,  the  Nizam,  yielding  to 
immediate  successor  to  carry  on  a  war,  at  the  same  mo*  the  fears  of  his  women,  who  attended  him  in  the  ac- 
ment,  in  the  Decan  and  Hindostan,  against  the  British  tion,  retreated  during  the  night  of  the  1  Ith,  and  took  The  former 
government  and  its  allies.  shelter  in  the  small  tort  of  Kurdlah.    This  fort  is  com-  defeated. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  formed  treaties  with  many  of    pletely  surrounded  by  hills,  except  in  one  direction,  ^     ^^^ 
the  Indian  princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Nabob    which  the  Mahrattas  immediately  occupied ;  and  by 

that  means  hemmed  in  the  Nizam's  army,  and  cut  it 
off  from  all  supplies.  After  remaining  for  some  weeks 
in  this  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  Treaty  of 
the  exact  particulars  of  which  are  not  known ;  but  it  is  KurdUu 
understood  that  he  agreed  to  cede  to  his  enemies  a 
country,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  was  about  35 
lacks  of  rupees,  including  the  fort  and  district  of  Dow- 
latabad,  and  to  pay  them  three  crores  of  rupees.  Af- 
ter the  convention  was  settled,  the  Nizam  returned  to 


of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude ;  with  the  for- 
mer it  was  stipulated,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in 
that  part  of  India,  the  British  should  charge  them- 
selves with  its  conduct,  on  condition  that  the  Nabob 
applied  a  certain  proportion  of  his  revenue  to  its  sup- 
port If  he  failed  in  this  condition,  the  British  were 
vested  by  the  treaty  with  a  right  to  appoint  superin- 
tendents and  receivers  in  his  territory ;  tney  were  also 
to  assume  the  management  of  the  Carnatic,  which  was 


to  remain  in  their  possession  during  the  continuance  of    his  capital,   and  the  Mahratta  confederates  towards 


hostilities.  The  treaty  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude  related 
principally  to  the  regular  payment  of  the  sums  which, 
by  former  treaties,  he  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 

When  the  account  of  war  between  France  and  Engw 

land  reached  India,  Pondicherry  was  immediately  at- 

A.D.  1793.  tacked,  and  taken  by  an  army  from  Fort  St.  George. 

In  the  month  of  August  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis  sailed 

for  England. 


Pondicher- 
ry taken, 


He  was  succeeded  as  governor-general  by  Sir  Johi^  defeat  and  capture 


their  respective  countries.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the 
young  Paishwah  died  suddenly,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Nizam  rebelled  against  his  father.  The  Nizam, 
alarmed  at  this,  pressed  the  instant  return  of  the  Eng- 
lish subsidiary  force  to  Hyderabad,  and  took  every  step 
to  manifest  his  attachment  to  the  British  government. 
The  troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  march ;  and 
they  were  already  advancing  to  join  the  army  acting 
against  the  sun,  when  accounts  were  received  cf  his 


War  be- 
tween die 


tas. 


Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth.     During  his  ad- 
ministration, no  war  with  a  foreim  power  occurred ; 

but  that  period  was  marked  by  political  changes  in  the 

state  of  India  of  great  importance.     A  rupture  took 

place  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas :  the  for- 
Nizam  and  mer  entertained  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards    ject ;  and  the  influence  they  possessed  they  directed 
the  Mahrat-  the  British  government,  v  hereas  the  latter  viewed  the    against  the  British. 

success  of  our  armies  with  alarm,  and,  consequently, 

could  not  regard  the  Nizam  with  any  friendly  feelings. 

They  believed,  that  if  they  could  reduce  his  power, 

they  would  not  only  increase  tlieir  own,  but  injure  the 

British  government.     As  they  trusted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  which  they  had  in  view,  not 

more  to  their  military  strength  than  to  intrigue,  they 

had  for  some  time  gained  over  the  Nizam's  minister, 

who  acted  more  at  their  command  than  at  that  of  his 

master.     As  soon  as  the  Nizam  found  this  out,  he  put 


At  this  period,  the  French,  under  M.  Raymond,  were  French  in. J 
employing  every  means  in  their  power  to  ingratiate  fl«cncc  ot«^ 
themselves  with  the  Nizam  ;  and  as  they  had  acquired  ^"*' 
great  reputation  by  the  active  part  which  they  took  in 
the  reduction  of  his  son.  they  succeeded  in  their  oIk 


The  death  of  the  young  Paishwah  contributed  to  re- 
store to  the  Nizam  a  part  of  that  power  and  rank  among 
the  states  of  India,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of 
Kurdlah,  as  it  occasioned  the  most  serious  dissensions 
among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whose  interests  were  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  succession.     The  principal  minister 
at  Poonah  was  desirous  of  placing  an  infant  on  the     ^    ^ 
Musnud  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir.     This  2^'nn^^ 
plan  was  opposed  by  tlie  agent  of  Dowlut  Row  Scin-  Mahr»ttM 
diah  ;  and  that  chief  prepared  to  march  to  Poonah  to 


ni^tei 


him  to  death.     Immediately  before  the  occurrence  of  support  the  legitimate  heir.   Under  these  circumstances, 

hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam;  Tip-  the  minister  endeavoured  to  gain  the  support  of  the 

poo,  whose  active  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  British  Nizam,  and  for  this  purpose  he  resigned  all  those  great 

had  led  him  to  commence  intrigues  with  the  French  cessions  which  had  been  obtained  from  tlie  Nizam  by 

government,  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  court  of  the  convention  of  Kurdlah.     In  the  mean  time,  how- 

Foonah,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  peace  of  ever,  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  having  arrived  at  Poo- 

Serinffapatam  was  concluded,  had  assembled  an  army,  nah  witli  a  force,  which  gave  him  a  decided  superi-> 


and  threatened  to  come  forward  as  an  ally  of  the  Mah- 
rattas against  the  Nizam,  in  the  quarrel  between  those 
states.  Sir  John  Shore  seems  to  have  be«i  oF  opinion, 
that  the  British  government  was  not  bound,  either  by 
express  treaty  or  by  political  expediency,  to  support  its 
ally  the  Nizam,  in  the  event  of  his  bemg  attacked  l^ 
Tippoo,  during  the  period  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
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ority,  and  thus  placed  the  legitimate  heir,  Badeeron, 

on  the  Musnud,  a  new  negociation  was  opened  with 

the  Nizam,  not  so  favourable  as  that  which  he  had  just 

concluded  ;  for  by  this,  he  agreed  to  cede  one  fourth 

of  the  territory,  and  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  sum  fixed  I™*"^ 

by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah.     The  success  of  Dow-  ^j^!^ 

lut  Row  Scindiah  in  this  important  transaction,  esta-  duiu 
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bliahed  his  infloekioe  and  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta 
empire.  This  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  death  of 
Tuckojee  Holkar,  most  of  whose  possessions  he  usurp« 
ed,  itfter  patting  to  death  his  eldest  son,  and  imprison- 
ing  the  otoer  members  of  his  family.  He  also  obliged 
the  Paishwah  to  cede  to  him  the  important  fortress  of 
Ahmednagur  and  its  surrounding  district,  by  which 
he  not  onW  obtained  the  command  of  the  city  of  Poo* 
nah,  but  the  best  passage  into  the  territories,  either  of 
the  Paishwah  or  the  soubhadar  of  the  Decan. 

This  great  and  rapid  increase  of  power  and  influence, 
especially  as  it  was  supported  by  an  army  disciplined  in 
a  great  measure  after  the  European  manner,  by  French 
officers,  gave  some  uneasiness  and  alarm  to  the  British 
government  of  India.  Almost  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  Hindostan  which  had  been  subdued  by  Sclndiah,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  and  realization  of  his  claims 
upon  the  Rajpoot  states,  were  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  French  general  who  commanded  his 
infantry. 

In  1798,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  British  and 
Saadut  Ali  Khan,  who  had  claims  to  the  Musnud  of 
Oude,  wliich  the  British  promised  to  support;  in  re- 
turn for  their  assistance,  he  promised  to  vest  in  them 
tlie  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  to  pay  them  76  lacks 
of  rupees ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  of 
these  instalments,  the  British  wei*e  to  be  put  into  pos* 
session  of  the  country  of  Oude,  of  the  value  of  ten 
lacks  of  rupees.  Saadut  Ali  Khan  also  agreed  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  expense  which  the  British  might 
incur  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  cede  the 
fortress  of  Allahabad.  There  were  'Several  other  ar- 
ticles highly  favourable  to  the  British,  and  which  were 
evidently  calculated  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  en- 
tire sovereignty  of  the  province  at  some  future  period. 
These  were  the  principal  transactions  which  happened 
in  India  during  the  government  of  Lord  Teignmouth. 

On  the  26th  of  April  1798,  Lord  Wellesley  reached 
India.  Affairs  at  this  time  were  rather  critical  for  the 
British  interest  The  designs  of  Tippoo  to  renew  the 
war  were  undoubted ;  a  French  party  prevailed  at  the 
courts  of  the  Nizam  and  of  Scindiah;  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas  were  entirely  Qnder  the  power  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  court  of  Berar  was  suspected  to  be  adverse  to 
the  British,  whom  it  had  long  looked  upon  with  jea- 
lousy and  apprehension.  The  territory  of  Oude  was 
not  yet  quiet  under  the  government  of  Saadut,  who 
still  called  upon  the  British  for  support  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  to  which  they  had  raised  him.  The  Car- 
natic,  also,  ovet  which  Omdut  Ul  Omrah  ruled,  was 
in  a  weak  state ;  and  yet  it  was  evident^  that  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  in  that  part  of  India,  the  British 
must  rely  greatly  on  the  assistance  of  its  nabob.  The 
finances  of  the  British  government  had  been  gready 
exhausted  by  the  expeditions  against  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  army  of  Coromandel  was  likewise  ab- 
sent on  these  expeditions. 

Lord  Wrilesley  immediately  began  a  system  of  mea- 
sures and  operations,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
strengthen  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  secure 
them  against  any  formidable  attack  by  the  native  princes. 
In  September  1798,  a  favourable  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Nizam,  by  which,  among  other  conditions,  he 
promised  to  disband  the  French  corps  in  his  service,  and 
to  deliver  over  its  officers  to  the  British  government, 
whenever  the  whole  of  the  British  force,  to  be  station- 
ed in  his  dominions,  reached  his  capital.  The  British, 
on  their  part^  agreed  to  arbitrate  tne  points  that  were 


in  dispute  between  him  and  the  Poonah  Mahrattas ;  Hfetoiy* 
and  if  these  were  not  settled,  to  protect  his  dominions  '^"^'V"*^ 
from  any  unjust  demand  made  by  them.  That  part  of 
the  treaty  which  related  to  the  dismissal  of  the  French 
army,  was  of  difficult  execution ;  but  at  length  was 
accomplished  by  the  firm  and  decisive  measures  of  the 
British,  aided  by  a  mutiny,  which  at  this  time  broke 
out  in  that  army. 

Lord  Wellesley  next  endeavoured  to  bring  Tippoo  War  with 
to  reason ;  but  his  attempts  failing  of  success,  in  the  '^ipp^* 
month  of  February  1799.  he  directed  the  British  ar-  J^f^J**^ 
mies  to  advance  against  that  prince,  empowering,  how« 
ever,  the  commander  in  chief.  General  Harris,  to  treat 
with  Tippoo  if  he  shewed  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

The  army  under  General  Harris,  after  having  been 
joined  by  that  of  the  Nizam,  entered  the  territories  of 
Mysore,  on  the  3d  of  March,  unopposed  by  the  Sultan ; 
who  had,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  preparations  of  the  al- 
lies, hastened  to  attack  the  Bombay  army  under  Gene* 
ral  Stewart,  which  was  posted  in  Coorgah,  and  ready  to 
co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Seringapatam.    He  was 
however  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  Bombay  army, 
with  great  loss.     His  next  object  was  to  impede  the 
march  of  General  Harris'  army,  which  he  met  between 
Sultanpet  and  Malavilly,  on  the  27th  of  March.     Here 
a  partial  action  took  place,  which  ended  in  his  defeat, 
and  instant  retreat  to  Seringapatam.    That  fortress  was 
a  few  days  afterwards  regularly  invested  by  the  combi- 
ned armies  of  the  British  and  the  Nizam.    Tippoo  now 
endeavoured  to  make  peace;  but  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Harris,  the 
siege  continued.    On  the  4th  of  May,  the  fort  was  ta-  scrincapa- 
ken  by  assault    Tippoo  was  killed  under  a  gateway,  tam  taken, 
but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  is  not  known ;  no  and  Tip- 
individual  ever  appeared  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  poo  kUle<l. 
slain  him,  nor  was  it  ever  discovered  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearls.    A  great 
proportion  of  the  garrison,  which  amounted  to  about 
•  8000  meoy  was  slam. 

The  talents  of  Tippoo  were  undoubtedly  great ;  but 
he  did  not  possess  them  in  an  equal  degree  with  his 
father,  and  he  was  yet  more  below  him  with  respect  to 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  suc- 
ceeded best  in  attaching  to  him  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  Maliomedans,  and  he  possessed  all  the  bigotry  and 
zeal  necessary  for  that  purpose.  None  pf  his  Mahome- 
dan  soldiers  entered  the  British  service,  though  many 
suffered  extreme  poverty,  and  they  still  revere  his  me- 
mory, regarding  him  as  a  martyr,  who  fell  in  the  de-* 
fence  of  their  religion. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  the  fall  of  Seringapa* 
tarn,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the  Mahomedan  branch 
of  the  grand  confederacy  which  the  French  had  rai- 
sed agamst  the  British  in  India^  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Wellesley  learnt  the  fate  of  Tippoo,  The  My- 
he  formed  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  his  country.   This  »"  <*»^»<*- 
was  carried  into  effect     The  districts  of  Canara,  inclu*  ^ 
ding  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Mysore,  and  the  provinces  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  possessions  of  the  British  on 
the  coast  of  Midaw,  and  the  Carnatic,  were  kept  by 
the  British ;  they  also  retained  the  forts  and  posts  at 
the  different  passes  into  the  Mysore,  and  the  fortress 
and  island  of  Seringapatam.    The  districts  of  Goorum,  ' 
Condah,  Gooty,  and  others  contiguous  to  his  dominions, 
were  given  to  the  Nizam.    Lord  Wellesley  moreover 
resolved  to  cede  some  districts  contiguous  to  the  Poo« 
nah  government,  to  the  Paishwah,  provided  they  would 
enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  him.    Over  what  remain- 
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Hictoiy.  ed  of  the  Mytoro  territories.  Lord  Welledey  placed  the 
^■"V*^^  descendant  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  family  of  Mysore ; 
and,  as  he  was  an.infant,  a  Bramin  of  great  ability  and 
reputation  was  appointed  his  minister.  Two  treaties 
were  formed  widi  this  prince.  The  first  related  to  the 
partition  of  the  Mysore;  the  second  to  the  relations 
which  were  to  subsist  between  the  prince  and  tlie  Bri« 
tish  government.  By  this  last  treaty,  the  British  were 
to  maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore  against  all  external  enemies ;  and  the 
Rajah  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  seven  lacks  of 
pagodasj  for  the  support  of  this  force.  In  case  the  Ra* 
jah  fiiiled  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty,  or  its  ap* 
pearing  probable  that  he  might,  the  British  govern- 
ment  were  either  to  introduce  such  regulations  in  the 
management  of  the  revenues,  or  to  assume  such  perta 
of  the  country  of  Mysore,  as  appeared  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  funds  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
efficient  and  available.  The  Rajah  also  agreed  to  per- 
mit the  British  to  garrison  with  its  own  troops  such 
fortresses  in  Mysore,  as  it  might  think  necessary  taen-* 
able  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  of  defending  that  king- 
dom. 
Treaty  be-  On  the  I2th  of  October  1800,  a  new  treaty  was 
tweenthe  formed  between  the  Nisam  and  Lord  Wellesley,  by 
Nizam  and  which  the  former  agreed,  in  consideration  of  a  larger 
AD1800  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  being  ki^t  for  his  defence,  to  cede,  in  or- 
'  der  to  secure  the  ^yment  of  this  augmented  force  to 
the  British,  in  perpetuity,  all  the  territories  Which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  trea^  of  Seringapatam  lb  179^, 
and  the  treatv  of  Mysore  in  1799;  and  die  British 
bound  themselves  to  prevent  any  power  from  invading 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  British  .government  had 
reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  which 
they  had  conquered  from  Tippoo,  to  be  given  to  the 
Paishwah,  on  certain  conditions;  but  he,  having  refused 
State  of  Uie  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  reserved  territory 
MahntUf.  was  sjiared  between  the  British  and  the  Niaam.     Lord 
Well^ey  was  still  desirous  of  oonnectinsr  the  Pabh- 
wah  more  closely  with  the  British;  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  accomplish  his  wishes  occurred  in 
the  beginning  <n  the  year  1801.    At  this  time  a  war 
took  place  between  Holkar  and  Sdndiah,  which  oblig. 
The  Paiih-  ed  the  latter  to  remove  from  Poonah,  and  consequently 
wah  obliged  weakened  his  influence  with  the  Paishwah.    The  latter 
yiJI"^       seemed  disposed  to  f<Mrm  an  alliance  with  the  British ; 
and  indeed  his  territories  were  in  such  a  weak  and  un- 
settled state,  that  an  alliance  with  them  was  highly  de- 
sirable.   Hordes  of  banditti  were  daily  pouring  in  from 
Malwah  and  Hindostan,  to  contend  at  roonah  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  MaJiratta  empire.     In  1802,  the 
Paishwah,  under  these  difficulties,  united  himself  with 
Sdndiah ;  but  his  army  sustained  a  signal  defeat  near 
Poonah,  on  the  25th  of  October.     The  Paishwah  was 
now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  British ;  accordingly,  a  definitive  trea- 
ty of  alliance  was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  December, 
at  Bassein,  where  the  Paishwah  resided  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British.    By  this  treaty,  the  British  go- 
vernment bound  itself  to  furnish  to  the  Paishwah  six 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  a  suitable  train  of  ar- 
tillery; and  for  the  payment  of  this  force,  the  Paish- 
wah agreed  to  cede  territbry  to  the  amount  of  26  lacks 
of  rupees.    All  his  claims  on  Surat,  and  the  English 
districts  in  Guzerat,  were  given  up. 
The  Brittah.va  ^"  order  to  support  this  treaty,  which  included  the 
icftore  the    restoration  of  the  Paishwah  to  his  throne  at  Poonah^ 
Paishwah,    the  army  of  Fort  St  George,  under  the  command  of 
A.0. 1801.  General  Stewart,  advanced  to  the  bank  of  the  Toom- 
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buddra,  and  General  Wellesley  was  detached  in  front ;  HiuArr. 
the  latter  advancing  in  co-operation  with  the  subsidiary  ^"^"v^^ 
force  in  the  Decan,  commanded  by  Colonel  Stevenson, 
through  the  southern  parts  of  the  Paishwah's  territo- 
ries, reached  Poonah  on  thelBOth  of  April.  The  troops 
of  Holkar  fled  at  his  approadi ;  and  the  Paishwah,  who 
had  left  Basseui,  when  he  learnt  that  the  British  forces 
were  coming  to  his  aid,  entered  I^nah,  and  was  re- 
seated on  his  Musnud,  on  the  13th  of  May.  This  mea- 
sure was  effected  without  any  opposition :  and  all  the 
principal  Mahratta  chieflains,  who  are  the  more  imme- 
diate feudatories  of  the  Paishwah,  joined  their  troops 
to  those  of  General  Wellesley,  and  advanced  with  him 
to  Poonah,  where  they  paid  their  obeisance  to  the 
Paishwah. 

As  Holkar  had  fled  on  the  advance  of  General  Wel- 
lesley, it  was  hoped  that  the  Paishwah  would  be  allowed 
to  sit  quietly  on  his  Musnud.  These  hopes,  however, 
were  soon  disappointed;  for  Sdndiah,  afler  remon-  - 
strating  against  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  to 
Poonah,  and  finding  his  remonstri^ioes  disregarded, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Nueam.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley at  first  endeavoured  to  ncgociate  with  Sdndiah, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  vested  the  officers  in  command  War  wiUi 
of  the  armies  in  Hindostan  and  the  Decan,  with  the  Sdndiah. 
fullest  dvil,  military,  and  political  powers.  General 
Wellesley  was  authorised  to  negodate  treaties  with 
Sdndiah,  Holkar,  or  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  and  Lord 
Lake,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hindostan  army,  was 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  the  formidable  and 
independent  French  authority  which  had  been  esta- 
blished there ;  and  then  to  occupy  the  whole  country, 
forming  the  Dooab,  between  the  Jumnah  and  the 
Ganges,  to  the  mountains  of  Cumaoun,  and  also  to  take 
possession  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  a  chain  of  posts  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  Jumnah,  from  the  mountains  of  Cu- 
maoun, to  the  province  of  Bundelcund. 

The  first  operation  of  the  war  was  the  reduction  of  Splendid 
#  the  fortress  of  Ahmednagur,  on  the  8th  of  August,  bv  ^^.  ^. 
General  Wellesley ;  this  success  was  followed  up,  both  "^ 
by  him  and  by  Lord  Lake,  by  the  most  splendid 
and  dedsive  victories,  especially  those  of  Assaye  and 
Arghaum  by  the  former,  and  those  of  Delhi  and 
Laswaree  by  the  latter.  The  battle  of  Assaye  was 
fought  near  that  town,  which  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Berar,  on  the  23d  of  September.  Gene- 
ral Wellesley 's  army  consisted  of  4500  men,  of  which 
number  2500  were  Europeans  c  the  armies  c^  Sdndiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  amounted  to  80,000  men. 
The  battle  was  obstinate,  but  at  length  the  allied 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  great  confusion:  IftOO 
of  them  were  killed  on  the  field;  98  pieces  <^  can- 
non, seven  standards,  their  camp  equipage,  a  Uorge 
quantity  of  ammunition,  6cc»  were  taken.  Greneral 
Wellesley  immediately  followed  up  his  success ;  and  <m 
the  28th  of  November  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arg* 
haum,  equally  splendid  and  decbive  in  its  results  with 
the  battle  of  Assaye.  These  defeats  led  both  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  to  solidt  peace ;  and  the  latter,  imme^ 
diately  afker  his  prindpal  fortress,  Gawelghur,  was  re* 
duoed,  made  peace  with  General  Wellesley.  In  the 
treaty  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  very  unfavourable 
terms :  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  that  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Berar  to  the  ^ivest  of  the  Wtud^,  which 
belonged  to  him,  were  ceded  to  the  British ;  he  also 
promised  not  to  permit,  for  the  Aiture,  any  person  be- 
longuig  to  a  European  or  American  state,  at  war  with 
Britain,  to  be  in  his  service.  t«-»w   • 

Sdndiah  thus  beaten  and  deserted  by  his  ally,  sued  J^^! 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  December  1803.  j^.o,  ISO 
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He  gave  np  to  the  British  all  his  territoriea  in  HSndos- 
tan,  which  lay  to  the  southward  of  those  possessed  hy 
the  Rajahs  of  Jypore,  Joudpoor,  and  the  Ranah  of 
Gohud :  he  also  ceded  the  lands  to  the  soutlv  of  Ad- 
juntee,  and  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach ;  and  he 
resigned  all  daims  which  he  had  on  the  British  and 
their  allies. 

During  this  war,  Holkar  had  remained  quiet  and  in- 
active, though  he  had  engaged  to  assist  the  allies  against 
the  British.  As  Lord  WeQesley  was  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  he  deemed  it  inc&spensably  necessary  to 
obtain  from  this  chief  an  early  and  satisfactory  expla* 
nation  of  his  views  and  plans.  This,  however,  Holkar 
at  first  evaded,  and  afterwards  made  such  proposals 
for  a  treaty  with  the  British,  as  Lord  Wellesfey  could 
not  accept.  These  proposals  being  rejected,  Holkar 
openly  prepared  for  ndstilities:  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Scindiah  to  assist  him  in  an  attack  on  the  British 
territories ;  and  at  the  same  time  invaded  and  plunder- 
ed  the  country  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.  L<npd  Lake 
immediately  advaoosd  against  him,  but  he  retreated 
from  the  position  whidi  he  occupied.  The  war  with 
Holkar  was  distinguished  hy  the  suddenness  and  rapi« 
dity  of  the  movements  by  which  he  for  a  lonv  time 
contrived  to  dude  the  attadcs  of  the  British,  though 
hb  territories  were  invaded  b^  them  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  by  the  reverses  which  attended  the  British 
arms.  Two  corps  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mon« 
son,  and  Colonel  Murray,  had  been  sent  against  the  ca- 
pital of  Holkar's  dominions :  the  latter  arrived  at  it, 
and  succeeded  in  redudn^  it;  but  the  former  having 
been  led  astray  bv  his  guidei^  was  attacked  by  Holkar 
with  such  a  dedded  superiority  of  force,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  towards  Agra :  at  first  the  retreat 
was  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  order ;  but  for- 
wards, in  consequence  of  severd  conflicts  in  which  the 
British  suffered  severely,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  their 
artilleiy,  ammunition,  &c.  they  retreated  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  As  the  country  was  nearly  impassable  firom 
the  rains,  Colonel  Monson  did  not  reach  Agra  till  alter 
the  space  of  seven  weeks ;  and  then  only  a  very  few 
of  his  troops  entered  it,  the  rest  having  been  either  kill** 
ed  by  the  enepiy,  or  having  perished  through  fatigue. 

Holkar  hitherto  had  eluaed  all  attempts  of  General 
Lake  to  bring  him  to  battle;  but  at  length,  having  en- 
camped his  army  under  the  walls  of  Decy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  with  sevend  ranges  of  batteries  before 
them,  to  the  depth  of  two  miles,  he  resolved  to  wait 
the  attack  of  the  British.  The  attack  was  made  with 
complete  success.  Holkar's  regular  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery were  nearly  all  destroyed ;  and  after  a  short  but 
vigorous  sieffe,  the  town  surrendered  to  the  British. 

In  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered troops,  Holkar  persuaded  the  R^ah  of  Bhurtpoor 
to  embrace  his  cause.  As  the  reduction  c^  this  fortress 
w:as  deemed  an  object  of  great  importance.  General 
Lake  sat  down  before  it ;  but  the  defence  made  by  the 
garrison  proved  most  obstinate.  They  repulsed  with 
great  sUuighter  the  assaults  of  the  besi^^ars ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  siege  the  loss  of  the  British  exceeded 
that  which  they  hiui  sustained  in  any  three  of  the 

Seatest  battles  they  had  fought  in  India.    At  last  the 
jah  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  ccmdi- 
tion  that  he  paid  to  the  British  20  kcks  of  rupees,  five, 
immediately,  and  the  remdnda*  by  instalments. 

Notwithstsnding  the  defeaU  which  Holkar  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  desertion  of  nearly  dl  his  allies,  he  still 
persevered  in  the  war ;  but  he  conducted  it  more  like 
the  chief  of  a  band  of  marauden,  than  the  geoerd  of 


an  armv.    In  his  last  oampdgn,  he  entered  the  British     Histoiy. 

territories  to  the  westward  of  Delhi.     Lord  Lake  im-  '*-*^^"— ' 

mediately  marched  after  him,  but  on  the  approach  of 

the  British  he  fied ;  and  his  flight  was  uninterrupted 

and  most  rapid,  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Beyah, 

in  the  Punjab,  when,  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis-  Tretty  with 

tress,  he  solicited  peace  from  Lord  Lake.    The  treaty  |?*,!I^7^jg 

was  ratified  on  the  Gth  of  January  1806,  by  which  he  ^^'  ^^'^ 

gave  up  dl  claims  on  Kooiiah  and  Bundelcund,  and  the 

districts  north  of  the  Chumbul;  the  latter,  however, 

were  afterwards  given  back  to  him. 

Before  Holkar  was  finally  overcome,  Lord  Wellesley 
had  left  India.  We  have  briefly  related  the  military 
transactions  which  took  place  during  his  government; 
but  it  will  be  also  proper  to  advert  to  those  changes 
in  llie  British  possessi<ms  in  India,  which  he  effecied 
without  the  aid  of  war. 

In  November  1801,   all  the  frontier  provinces  of  Cl^^gam 
Oudp  were  ceded  to  the  Company.   The  reason  assign-  ?"^^^^' 
ed  for  this  cession  was,  that  the  British  possessions  ^^ued^«g 
might  become  a  barrier  between  the  dominions  of  the  goreni. 
vizier  of  Ottde  and  any  foreign  enemy.    On  the  25th  meat. 
of  July  1801,  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
Camatic  was  given  up  to  the  British,  on  condition  that 
they  should  pay  the  debts  of  the  Nabob,  and  dlow  him 
an  annud  sum,  equd  to  one -fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Camatic. 

At  the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley's  departure  for  Eng- 
land, the*  dlies  of  the  British  were  more  secure,  and 
their  enemies  less  numerous  and  formidable  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Of  the  former,  the  Soubhadar 
of  the  Decan  was  the  most  important;  and  he  had 
been  placed  in  a  situation  of  security,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  by  maintdning  within  his 
territories  a  subsidiarv  European  force.  The  sovereign 
of  Mysore  was  now  friendly  to  the  British,  instead  of  . 
being  one  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  The  two 
Presidendes  of  Madras  and  Bengd  were  connected  by 
^he  conquest  of  Cuttack ;  and  this  conquest,  together 
with  the  territories  which  the  British  now  possessed  in 
Gmerat,  Malabar,  and  Canara,  rendered  them  the  mas- 
ters of  nearly  dl  the  sea  coast  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  to  those  of  the  Indus. 

In  Hindostan  proper,  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  completdy  destroyed ;  the  incursions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  into  it  hui  been  eftctudly  checked,  and  were 
not  likdy  to  be  soon  renewed ;  as  by  the  territories 
ceded  to  the  British  in  the  Dooab,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
banks  of  the  Jumnah,  as  well  as  by  the  protection 
whidi  the  British  gave  to  those  small  states  whidl 
stretch  from  the  mountdns  of  Cumaonn  to  Bunddcund, 
the  British  provinces  were  defended  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 

On  Uie  Slst  of  December  1805,  during  the  admini- 
stration of  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
duded  with  Sdndiah,  by  which  that  chief  «tve  up  all 
ddms  on  the  countries  of  Boondee,  Surredee,  Dhoo^ 
poor,  Barree,  and  Ra^ah  Keriah. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  the  only 
events  of  importance  which  occurred  in  India,  were  the 
reduction  of  Java,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Java  ; 
the  renewing  of  the  British  protection  to  the  Seik  chiefs 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Jumnah,  and  the  south  of  the 
Satleae,  thus  strengthening  and  extending  the  fron- 
tier of  tile  British  territories  m  Hindostan ;  and  the  pro- 
tection aSbrded  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  from  the  attacks 
of  Meer  IGian,  a  chieftain  of  Mdwah,  and  a  noted  pin* 
done,  or  fred>OQter. 

Lord  Minto  was  suooeedcd  in  the  government  of  hu 
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dia  by  tlie  Earl  of  Moira,  now  Marquis  of  Haatinfis, 
who  found  himself  compelled  to  make  war  on  the  Rajah 
of  Nepaul  in  1 815,  in  consequence  of  that  chief  having 
invaded  the  British  territories  contiguous  to  his  domi- 
nions. In  this  war,  the  British  met  with  more  hardy  and 
formidable  o[^onents  than  they  luid  been  accustomed 
to  encounter  in  India;  but  afler  surmounting  many 
difficulties,  principally  arising  from  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  of  Nepaul,  and  getting  possession 
of  the  Rajah's  capitiu,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  give  up  certain  districts  deemed  necessary, 
hy  lU>rd  Moira,  fur  the  better  protection  of  the  British 
territories.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  British  army 
been  withdrawn  from  Nepaul,  when  the  Rajah  refused 
to  fulfil  the  treaty ;  and  a  second  war  became  unavoid- 
able. The  British  in  this  were  equally  successful ;  add,  in 
18 16,  the  fulfilment  of  the  former  treaty  was  enforced. 

This  year,  also,  the  Pindarees,  or  freebooters,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Nepaulese  war,  traversed,  to  the  plum- 
ber of  several  thousands,  the  whole  of  India ;  and  pe- 
netrating to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  laid  waste  the  province 
of  Cuttack,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
powers  bordering  on  the  British  dominions,  is  supplied 
by  the  latest  intelligence  from  India  :— 

''  I.  The  Seiks  possess  a  large  tract  of  country.  Their 
tribes  are  headed  by  Runjet  Sing,  a  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious leader.  Their  usual  military  establishment  may 
be  estimated  at  28,00(t.  The  Seiks  under  the  British 
protection  can  bring  into  the  field  about  17,000  soldiers. 


"  2.  Scincliah  has  about  40,000  soldiers.  He  is  said  to 
be  in  close  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  with 
the  Bhurtpoor  Rajah.  He  has  acquired  much  strength 
since  the  Mahratti  war,  by  bringing  the  feudatory  states 
under  his  immediate  controul. 

*'  3.  Meer  Khan  may  have  28,000  soldiers.  Mah<nned 
Shah  and  Lally  Sing,  wfio  generally  act  with  him,  can 
bring  20,000  more  into  the  field.  Meer  Khan  is  gene- 
rally tnuch  in  want  of  money ;  and  when  his  troops 
become  mutinous  from  being  kept  in  arrears,  he  gives 
them  perhaps  half  their  pay,  with  authority  4o  plunder 
to  the  amount  of  what  is  still  due  to  them. 

"4.  Holkar  is  poor,  and  has  only  17,000  men.  Meer 
Khan,  Mahomed  Shah,  and  Lally  Sing,  are  nominally 
his  generals. 

5.  "  The  Pindaraes  are  a  tribe  of  military  adventurers, 
who  having  followed  the  standards  of  different  chiefs, 
and,  from  the  nresent  tranquil  state  of  Hindostan,  be- 
ing out  of  employ ,  have  joined  with  other  vagrants,  and 
cemented  themselves  into  one  great  body,  whidi  is  dai- 
ly accumulating,  so  that  at  present,  it  is  said,  their  force 
amounts  to  nearly  80,000  men,  most  of  whom  are  well 
equipped,  and  all  well  mounted.  Their  made  of  mak^ 
ing  war  is  most  destructive,  as  plunder  is  their  only 
object.  They  separate,  for  the  purpose,  into  boch'es  of 
from  100  to  4000  or  5000  horse,  and  ravage  a  territory 
of  50  miles,  or  more,  in  circumterence ;  whence,  after 
rendering  it  a  perfect  desart,  diey  march  elsewhere  to 
similar  devastations.  They  will  fight  imder  any  chief 
who  will  beat  pay  them.'* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Exlentg'^BoundurieSf^DivisionSt'^Progressive  Geo* 

graphy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  grand  divisions  of 
f)Utistic8.    Hindostan,  into  North  Hindostan ;  Hindostan  Proper ; 
^•-i'Y^^  the  Decan  ;  and  the  South  of  India ;  and  the  bounda* 
ries  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  each  division.  We  have 
also  mentioned,  that  this  article  will  be  confined  to  Hin« 
dostan  proper,  the  Decan,  and  the  south  of  India ;  re- 
ferring the  reader,,  for  information  respecting  Nordiem 
Hindostan,  to  the  articles  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  Bootak, 
Tibet,  &c. 
Extent  Taking  Hindostan  in  the  laig«8t  acceptation  of  the 

term,  its  area  comprehends  about  one  million  geogra- 
phical square  miles,  or  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland.  Hindostan  proper  is 
equal  in  size  to  Fiance,  Italy,   Germany,   Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
Decan,  and  the  south  of  India,  are  about  equal  to  the 
British  islands,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Frovinres  in      I.  HiNDosTAN  Proper  contains  eleven  provinces.  1st, 
Hindostan    Lahore.   The  boundary  of  this  province  on  the  west  is 
l'?*''~*     ^^  Indus,  by  wJiich  it  is  separated  from  A%hanistan  ; 
^  ^'^        on  the  east  the  river  Sutlege,  a  subsidiary  stream  of 
the  Indus,  divides  it  from  Northern  Hindostan ;  on  the 
ncMth  it  is  bounded  principally  by  Cashmere ;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  provinces  of  Midtan,  Delhi,  and  Aj- 
meer.    Its  length  is  about  3£0,  and  its  breadth  about 
^  30  miles.    From  the  32''  to  the  SAP  of  north  latitude  it 
is  mountainous ;  from  the  32^  to  the  30^,  its  southern  li- 
mit, it  is  flat,  constituting  what  is  cidled  the  Punjab,  a 


natural  division  of  Hindostan  proper,  which  we  shall  af-  Stoti»& 
terwards  notice.  The  greatest  part  of  Lahore  belongs  to  ^"^^.'^ 
the  Seiks.  The  city  of  Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince; but  Amretsir  is  the  capital  of  the  Seik  nation.  S.  Molub 
Multan,  which  lies  between  the  28**  and  31^  of  north  lati- 
tude. Is  bounded  by  Lahoreand  Afghanistan  on  the  north ; 
by  Ajmeer  and  Sinde  on  the  south  ;  by  Belochistan  on 
the  west ;  and  by  Lahore  and  Ajmeer  on  the  east.  Its 
extent  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  possessed  by 
several  petty  princes,  of  whom  the  nabob  of  Multan  is 
one  of  the  principal ;  but  they  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Afj^hans,  Seiks,  &c.  and  are  also 
almost  always  fighting  with  one  another.  Multan  is 
the  capital  of  this  province.  Sinde  is  generally  regard-  Sinde. 
ed  as  part  of  the  province  of  Multan,  though  it  ought 
with  more  propriety  to  be  regarded  and  described  as  a 
separate  province.  Sinde  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  In- 
dus. The  eastern  division,  the  only  one  which  we  are 
ealled  upon  to  notice  in  this  article,  is  bounded  by  Mul- 
tan and  Afghanistan  on  the  north ;  Cutch  and  the  sea 
to  the  south ;  Cutch,  the  Sandy  Desart,  and  Ajmeer, 
on  the  east ;  and  the  Indus  on  the  west.  The  whole 
of  Sinde  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  Talpoony  fami- 
ly ;  but  one  of  his  brothers,  though  nominally  aepend- 
ent  upon  him,  exercises  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
over  the  districts  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.  3.  Gnxent 
Guzerat  is  bounded  on  the  south  chiefly  by  the  sea,  and 
in  a  small  part  by  tlie  Decan ;  on  the  nortn  by  Ajmeer ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  provinces 
of  Malwah  and  Khandeish  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  the  Sandy  Desart. 
It  lies  between  the  ^l^  and  U^  of  north  latitude. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  320  miles ;  its 
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breadth  varies  very  much^  but  on  an  average  it  may  be 
18amilB8.     Those  parts  of  this  province  which  are  the 
best  cultivated^  are  in  the  possession  of*  the  British,  the 
Paishwah  and  the  Guicowar.  The  territories  of  the  first 
stretch  along  both  sides  of  the  Gnlf  of  Cambay,  and 
comprize  the  cities  of  Surat,  Baroach,  Cambay,  ^and  Go* 
go.     The  sea  coast  from  this  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  is  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  princes.    The 
principal  places  in  Guaerat,  besides  those  belonging  to 
the  British,  are  Ahmedabad^  which  belongs  to  tlie  Paish- 
wah, and  Chumpaneer,  which  belongs  to  a  Mafaratte 
chief  called  the  Guicowar,  whose  dominions  lie  in  this 
part  of  Uie  province.     Cutch  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Guaerat,  which  lies  to  the  ea<t  of  it.     On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Tacta,  a  district  of  Sinde; 
on  the  south  by  the*  Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Sandy  Desart  and  Sinde.     Its  length  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  about  110  miles,  and  its  avenige  breadth  about 
70.     It  is  entirely  possessed  by  a  number  of  tribes, 
who  live  by  plunder  and  piracy.    4.  Ajmeer  is  situa- 
ted nearly  m  the  centre  of  Hindostan  Proper,  between 
the  25"*  and  30^  of  latitude.     On  the  west  it  is  bound-* 
ed  by  the  province  of  Sinde;  on  the  east  by  Delhi 
and  Agra ;  on  tiie  north  by  Multan  and  Delhi ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Malwah  and  Gozerat.  From  north  to  south 
it  extends  about  350  milea,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
about  220.  It  is  also  called  Rajpootana.    The  city  of  Aj# 
meer,  and  the  surrounding  district  belongs  to-  Scindiah ; 
the  district  of  Tonk  Bampoorah  to  Holkar ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  province  to  the  Ri^ah  of  Joudpoor,  and  other  lesa 
powerful  rajahs,  who  ore  chiefly  tributary  to  the  Mah» 
rattas.    5.  Delhi,  situated  between  the  28th  and  31st 
d^ees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lahore^ 
and  some  districts  in  northern  Hindostan ;  on  the  aoudi 
by  Agra  and  Ajmeer ;   on  the  west  by  Ajmeer  and 
Lahore,  and  on  the  east  by  Oude,  and  the  hills  which 
divide  it  from  northern  Hindostan.   Its  length  is  about 
240  miles,  and  average  breadth  about  180.    The  city 
of  Delhi,  with  a  tract  of  country  round  it,  the  whole  of 
the  province  to  the  east  of  the  Jumnah,  and  the  north* 
eastern  division  of  it,  belong  to  the  British.  The  south* 
west  districts  belong  to  various  rajahs,  all  of  whom  are 
allies  of  the  British.    The  Seiks  principally  occupy  the 
tract  to  the  north-west  of  the  Jnranah,  and  south  of  the 
SuUege.    The  principal  towns  are  Delhi,  Sirhind,  His* 
sar,  l&rahnngpoor,  &c.    6.  Agra,  between  the  25th  and 
28di  degrees  oC  latitude,  i&  Ixyunded  on  the  north  by 
Delhi ;  on  the  south  by  Malwah ;  on  the  west  by  A j^ 
raeer ;  and  on  the  east  by  Oude  and  Allahabad.    Its 
length  is  150  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  180.     Se« 
veral  rajahs,  who  are  allies  of  tl^  British,  possess  the 
north-wesiarn  and  western  districts.    The  city  of  Agra, 
a  small  district  round  it,  and  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Jumnah,  belong  to  the  British ;  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  a  triflinja^  exception,  ia  possessed  by  the 
Mahrattas.     The  pnndpal  towns,  besides  Agra,  are^ 
Bhurtpoor,  Deef^^  two  strong  fortresses ;  Canoge,  Kalpy, 
and  Narwar.     7.  Malwah,  between  the  22d  and  2id 
degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ajmeer 
and  Agra ;  on  the  south  by  Khandeish  and  Berar ;  on 
the  east  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Ajmeer  and  Guaerat.     Its  average  breadth  is  about 
250,  and  length  250  miles.     It  is  occupied  alinost  en- 
tirely by  Scindiah  and  his  tributary  chiefUins.  Holkar 
also  possesses  a  small  portion  of  this  province^    The 
principal  towns  are,  Indore,  Mundah,  Boopal.  &c.     8. 
AlUiAbad.    Allahabad,  between  the  S4th  and  26th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Malwah  and  Agra; 
on  the  east  by  Bahar  and  Gundwana ;  on  the  north  by 


Oude  and  Agra;  and  on  the  south  by  Gundwana.    Its    Statistic*. 
length  is  about  270  miles,  and  its  breadth  averages  ^■•'V^ 
about  120.    Nearly  the  whole  of  this  province  belongs 
either  to  the  British,  or  to  their  ally  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
The  principal  towns  are,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Callinger, 
Chunar,  &c.     9.  Oude,  between  the  26th  and  28th  de-  Oudfc 
grees  of  latitude,  is  separated,  on  the  north,  by  a  range 
of  hills  from  Nepaul ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Allahabad ;  on  ^e  east  by  Bahar ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Delhi  and  Agra.     Its  length  is  250,  and  its  average 
breadth  100  miles.  The  whole  of  this  province  is  either 
possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  British,  or,  though 
still  held  nominally  by  the  Nabob,  entirely  under  their 
protection  and  controul.     The  principal  towns  ere, 
Lucknow,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Nabob,  Fy- 
zabad,  the  former  capital,  Oude,  Gooracpoor,  8cc,     10. 
Bahar,  between  the  22d  and  27th  degrees  of  latitude,.  Bahafc. 
is  divided,  on  the  north,  from  Nepaul  by  a  range  of 
high  hills ;  on  the  south  is  bounded  by  Gundwana ;  on 
the  east  by  Bengal ;  and  on  the  west  by  Allahabad, 
Oude,  and  Gundwana.     It  is  350  miles  long,  and  200 
broad.    According  to  Mr  J.  Grant,  in  his  Supplemeftt 
to  the  Historical  and  Comparative  Analysis  of  ike  Fu» 
nances  of  Bengal^  kc  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Fiilh  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thereare  in  this  province  26,000 square  British 
miles  of  plain  arable  knd,  out  of  51,973,  the  total  su« 
perfieial  contents.     This  plain  country  is  naturally  di« 
▼ided,  by  the  Gai^s,  into  two  portions,  nearly  equal ; 
one  of  them  stretches  70  miles  from  that  river  to  the 
forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung,  at  the  ibot  of  the  Ti« 
betian  mountains ;  the  other  division  stretches  from  the 
Ganges  southward,  to  the  hills  which  lie  between  the 
lower  plains  and  the  Balaghaut,  or  country  above  the 
Ghauts.     To  the  sooth  of  these  two  divisions  of  Bahar, 
there  is  a  district,  almost  entirely  covered  with  detach- 
ed and  straggling  hills,  the  area  of  which  comprises 
8000  square  miles ;  and,  stiil  further  to  the  south,  there 
is  a  highland  district,  which,  since  the  age  of  Ptolemy, 
has  beien  divided  into  three  bellads,  or  cantons.     The 
British  possess  the  eight  districts  into  which  the  plain 
eonntry,  north  and  south  of  the  Ganges,  is  divided ;  as 
well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  highland  districts.  '  The 
principal  towns  are  Patna,  Monghir,  Buxar,  &c.     11. 
Bengal,  between  the  21st  and  27th  degrees  of  latitude,  BengaL 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan ;  on  the 
south  by  tbe-bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  east  by  Assam  and 
Ava ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bahar.  Midnapoor,  a  district 
formerly  belonging  to  the  province  of  Orissa,  is  now 
deemed  part  of  Ben^l ;  and,  if  tlMs  be  included^  the 
length  of  Bengal  will  be  350  miles,  and  its-  average 
breadth -300.  The  whole  of  this  province  belongs  to  the- 
British.     The  principal  places  in  it  are  Calcutta,  Dac- 
ca, Moorshedabad,  Hooghly,  Cossimbazar,  Maulda,  &c. 

II.  The  Dec  AN.     1.  Aurungabad,  between  the  18th  provinoestD. 
and  21st  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  west  the  Decan. 
by  the  sea;  on  the* east  by  Berar  and  Hyderabad  ;  on 
the  north  by  Berar,  Khandeish,  and  Guzerat ;-  and  on  ^^^^ 
the  south  by  Bejapoor  and  Beder.     Its  length  is'about 
.SOO  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  lOO.     Bombay  and 
SalseUe  belong  to  the  British.     Of  the  mainland,  the 
Paish  wahandhis  feudatories  possess  nearly  three  fourths; 
and  the  other  fourth  belongs  to  the  Nizam.     The  prin-^ 
cipal  towns  are  Aurungabad,  Ahmednagur,  Bassein,. 
Damaun,  and  Dowletabad.     2.  Khandeish,  between  the  lOundeish- 
21  St  and  23d  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  t\\» 
north   by  Malwah;  on    the    south  by    Aurungabad 
and  Berar  ;  on  the  east  by  Berar ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Gttserat.     Ito  length  ia  about  200  miles,  and  ito  avi^ 
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StatUtao.  nge  breadth  90.  The  Paishwah,  Holkar,  and  Scindiah, 
possess  the  whole  of  this  province ;  the  greatest  part 
belonging  to  Holkar^  and  the  least  to  die  Paishwah. 
The  principal  towns  are  Boorhanpoor^  Hindia^  and  As* 
seer.  It  is  full  of  strong  fortresses.  S.  Beder^  between 
the  l6th  and  18th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Aurungabad  and  Nandere ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Kristhnah ;  on  the  west  by  Bejapoor ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Hyderabad.  Its  length  is  140«  and  its  breadth 
averages  65  miles.  It  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  Ni- 
zam.    Its  principal  town  is  Ahmeoabad,  built  near  the 

llyderabwL  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Beder.  4.  Hyderabad, 
between  the  l6th  and  19th  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Kristhnah ;  on  the  north 
by  the  Godavery ;  on  the  west  by  Beder  and  Aurunga- 
bad ;  and  on  the  east  by  Gundwana.  Its  length  is 
180,  and  its  average  breadth  150  miles.  It  belongs 
•entirely  to  the  Niaam.  The  principal  towns  are  Hy- 
derabad, the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  tenritories,  Golcon* 

Xandere.  dah,  Warangol,  &c.  5.  Nandere.  This  small  province, 
lying  in  about  the  19th  degree  of  latitude,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Berar ;  on  the  south  by  Hyderabad 
and  Beder ;  on  the  west  by  Aurungabad  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Gundwana.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  Nizam. 
The  principal  towns  are  Nandere,  Candhar,  Balcun- 

Cirosn.  dah,  &c.  6.  The  Nonhem  Circars,  a  narrow  slip  of 
maritime  country,  extending  from  the  15th  to  the  SOth 
degree  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea ; 
it  IS  divided  from  Hyderabad  on  the  west,  by  a  ridge 
of  small  detached  hills ;  irom  Berar,  on  the  north,  by 
another  ridge  of  a  much  greater  height,  and  nearly  im« 
passable;  and  from  Orissa  on  the  north-east  by  the 
same  hills,  and  the  Chilka  lake ;  the  river  Gandezama 
divides  it,  on  the  south,  from  the  Camatic  Payenghaut. 
The  length  of  this  province  is  about  470  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  50  to  70  miles.  In  the  year  1765, 
four  of  the  circars  were  ceded  to  the  British ;  and  in 
1788,  the  remaining  circar  came  into  their  possession. 
The  principal  towns  are  Ganjam,  Visagapatam,  Masu* 

Beiar.  lipatam,  and  Guntoor.  7.  Berar,  between  the  19th  and 
22d  degree  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Nandere,  which  is  frequently  included  in  it ;  on  the 
north  by  Khandeish  and  Allahabad ;  on  the  east  by 
Gundwana ;  and  on  the  west  by  Khandeish  and  Aurun* 
sabad.  If  Nandere  be  considered  as  part  of  it,  its 
kngth  will  be  230  miles:  its  average  breadth  is  120. 
Three  fourths  of  it  belong  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  re« 
mainder  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  principal  towns  are 
EUichpoor,  Gawelghur,  Poonar,  6cc.  8.  Gundwana, 
lying  between  the  19th  and  S5th  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  Allahabad  and  Bahar ;  on 
the  south  by  Orissa  and  the  Godavery ;  on  the  east  by 
Orissa,  Bengal,  and  Bahar;  and  the  west  by  Malwah> 
Berar,  and  Allahabad.  It  is  400  miles  long,  and  280 
miles  in  average  breadth.  The  fertile  districts  of  this 
province  are  held  by  the  Nagpoor  Mahrattas ;  the 
mountainous  and  barren  parts  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  called  Goands.  The  princi* 
pal  towns  are  Nagpbor,  Gurrah,  &c.  9*  Orissa,  lying 
between  the  I6th  and  23d  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  bv  Bengal  and  Bahar ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Godavery  and  the  Circars ;  on  the  east  by  the  bav 
of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  west  by  Gundwana.  Its  length 
is  about  530  miles,  its  average  breadth  not  exceeding 
90  miles.  Three-fourths  of  Orissa  belong  to  the  British ; 
the  rest  is  possessed  by  several  native  chiefs,  over  whom 
the  Nagpoor  Mahrattas  claim  the  sovereignty.  10.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Bejapoor  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Kristhnan*  and  consequently  may  justly  be 
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considered  as  a  province  of  the  Decan.  It  stretdies  StatUt'i^. 
from  the  16th  to  the  19th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  ^"*^r* 
bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Toombttddra,«a  branch  of 
the  Kristhnah,  and  North  Canara  ,*  on  die  north  by  Au« 
rungabad ;  on  the  east  by  Aurungabad  and  Beder;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  length  is  about  350  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  200.  Four-fifths  of  this  pro- 
vince belong  to  the  Poonah  Mahrattas ;  and  of  this  part 
the  Paishwah  possesses  in  full  sovereignty  little  more 
than  the  maritime  district  of  Concan.  The  Nixam  pos- 
sesses the  remaining  fifth.  The  principal  towns  are, 
Poonah,  Bejapoor,  Darwar,  Mitjee,  &c. 

III.  The  South  of  I nuia.— -Bejapoor,  a  small  part  of  Provinces 
which  lies  in  the  grand  division  df  India,  has  been  al-  in  the  tou 
ready  described.     1.  The  ceded  districts  comprehend  ^  ^''•^^ 
the  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Toorabuddra  and  Ceded  dl- 
Kristhnah  rivers,  whicli  was  ceded  by  Tippoo,  in  the  tiicts. 
years  179^  and  1799;  at  that  time  assigned  by  the 
British  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1800,  given 
up  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British.     The  greater  part  of 
these  districts  consists  of  Table  land,  or  that  country 
which  lies  above  the  Ghauts,  called  Balaghaut;  and 
besides  this,  it  comprises  those  portions  of  Punganoor 
and  Goodi|mt,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Mysore,  were 
reserved  for  the  Paishwah ;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  his  not  complying  with  the  conditions  that  were  sti« 
pulated,  were  occupied  by  the  British.     The  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  ceded  districts  has  not  been  accurately  ascer« 
tained,  but  diey  are  supposed  to  contain  an  area  of 
about  27*000  square  miles.     The  principal  towns  are, 
Cudapah  and  Balharry.    S.  The  Camatic  extends  from  Carnatir. 
the  8th  to  the  l6th  degree  of  latitude.    It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Gundezamor,  which  separates 
it  from  the  northern  Circars ;  on  the  south,  it  stretches 
as  fiir  as  Cape  Comorin ;  on  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts.    Its  length  is 
about  500  miles;  its  breadtb  varies  much,  but  may 
average  about  75  miles.    The  Camatic  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  northern,  central,  and  southern.    The 
first  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gundesama,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Pennar;  the  cmtre  extenda 
from  the  Pennar  to  the  Coleroon ;  and  the  southern 
from  the  Coleroon  to  Cape  Comorin.     The  whole  of 
this  territory  belongs  to  the  British.    The  principal 
towns  in  the  northern  Camatic  are,  Ongole  and  Sam- 
gaum;  in  the  central,  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot, 
Vellore,  Pulicat,  and  Cuddalore ;  and  in  the  southern, 
Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tranquebar,  Negapa- 
tam,  and  Tinnevelly.    3.  Mjrsore,  between  the  11th  Mjioxe. 
and  25th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  surrounded  by  the  Bri- 
tish territories  under  the  Madras  prosidency,  the  whole 
of  the  country  being  inclosed  by  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern Ghauts.    It  is  about  210  miles  lon^,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  140  miles.    The  whde  of  the  Mysore,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district,  allotted,  by  the  treaty 
of  Seringapatam,  to  the  family  of  the  Rajah,  is  posaesa- 
ed  in  fiul  sovereignty  by  the  British.     The  prindpal 
town  is  Seringapatam.    4.  Canara  is  bounded  on  the  Canara. 
east  by  Mysore,  and  the -ceded  districts;'  on  the  west 
by  the  sea ;  xm  the  north  by  the  province  of  Bejapoor  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Malabar.     Its 
length  is  about  200  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about 
35.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  North  and  South  Ca- 
The  former  lies  between  the  ISth  and  15th  de- 
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grees.  of  latitude;  iu  principal  towns  are  Battecola, 
Carwar,  and  Ongore.  South  Canara  stretches  firom  the 
isih  to  the  12th  degree  of  latitude ;  its  chief  towns  are 
Barcelore,  Mangalore,  and  Callianpore.  The  whole  of 
Canara  belongs  to  the  British.  5.  The  province  of  Ma-  MaUbar. 
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labar  ii  a  particular  part  of  the  coast^  of  Malabar  to 
which  this  name  is  appropriated.  It  is  situated  between 
the  10th  and  13th  degrees  of  latitude.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Canara ;  on  the  south 
by  Cochin ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ghauts ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  Its  lengtn  is  about  155  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  35.  The  whole  of  the  province 
belongs  to  the  British.  The  principal  towns  are  Cali- 
cut, Tellicherry,  and  Paniany.  6;  Baramahal,  situated 
between  the  1 2th  and  14th  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  and  on  the  east -by 
the  sea,  belongs  entirely  to  the  British.  7*  Coimbetoor 
'A  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mysore ;  on  the  south  by 
Dindigul ;  on  the  east  by  Salem  and  Kistnagerry ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Malabar.  It  lies  entire- 
ly above  the  Ghauts.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  Bri- 
tish. The  principal  town  is  Coimbetoor.  8.  Dindigul 
lies  between  the  10th  and  1 1  th  degrees-of  latitude ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coimbetoor  and  Kistnager- 
ry;  on  the  south  by  Tnivancore  and  Madura  ;  on  the 
east  by  the  southern  Camatic  and  Madura ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Travancore,  CoohiOi  and  Malabar.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  the  British.  The  principal  towns  are  Din- 
digal.  Balmy,  and  Palapetty.  9*  Cochin  is  a  very  small 
province,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Malabar ;  on  the 
south  by  Travancore ;  on  the  east  by  Dindigul ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  sea.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  is  tribu- 
'tary  to  the  British.  The  principal  town  is  Cochin, 
ro.  Travancore  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  the  west 
by  the  sea ;  on  the  tiorth  bv  Cochin ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Tinnevelly  district  of  the  southern  Carnatic.  It 
lies  between  the  8th  and  10th  degp'ees  of  latitude.  Its 
length  is  about  140  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  40. 
The  Rajah  of  Travancore  is  subject  to  the  British.  The 
principal  towns  are  Anjengo,  Contan,  and  Travan- 
-core. 

Such  are  the  geographical  divisions  of  Hindostan. 
There  are,  however,  natural  and  political  divisions^ 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice. 

Of  the  natural  divisions,  the  Punjab  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  history,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  its  diaracter.  The  Punjab  is  sometimes 
considered  as  consisting  only  of  the  6nt  portion  of  the 
province  of  Lahore ;  but,  in  its  proper  and  most  exten« 
sive  meaning,  it  comprehends  all  tnat  tract  of  country 
to  the  west  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  through  which 
the  principal  tributary  streams  of  the  Indus  run.  Its 
south-east  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Sutlege;  and, 
from  this  river  to  Altach  on  the  Indus,  its  breadth  is 
computed  to  be  ^9  geographical  miles.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
Dooab  is  another  natural  division  of  the  country,  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Hindostan.  The 
term  Dooab  properly  means  any  tract  of  country  inclu- 
ded between  two  rivers!  of  course  there  are  many 
Dooabe  ift  Hindostan ;  but  the  term  is  emphatically  ap- 
plied to  the  country  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  Gan- 
ges* or.  In  its  strictest  sense,  to  the  southern  portion  of 
that  territory,  for  the  most  part  comprehended  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  The  Deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  are  also  natural  divisions  of  Hindostan.  The 
former  commences  about  dSO  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  called  the  Sunderbunds,  and  extends 
along  the  bay  of  Bengal  about  180  miles.  The  Sun- 
derbunds are  ^moat  entirely  farmed  oi  woods,  inter- 
spersed with  creeks,  and  numberless  islands,  and  salt 
marshes.  This  tract  is  in  extent  eoual  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Waleif.    The  Delta  of  the  Indus  ia  about  150 
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miles  in  length  along  the  sea  coast,  and  abodt  115  from   Statfottrt. 

the  point  of  separation  of  the  superior  bVsnches  of  the  ^•■•'V'""^ 

river  to  its  most  prominent  mouth.     The  lower  part  of 

the  Delta  of  the  Indus  resembles  the  lower  part  of  the 

Delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  being  intersected  with  rivers 

and  creeks ;  but  there  are  no  trees  on  it,  the  greatest 

part  being  sandy,  or  covered  with  swamps  and  stagnant 

lakes.     The  last  natural  division  of  the  country  which 

wo  shall  mention,  is  the  Table,  land  in  Central  and  Table  luidk 

Southern  Hindostan.    This  is  supported  by  the  east* 

em  and  western  Ghauts,    it  stretches  not  only  through 

the  Mahratta  territories,  but  also  through  the  peninsu* 

la  to   the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.     Properly 

speaking,  however,  it  is  not  table  land,  as  the  surface 

is  considerably  varied,  being  broken  into  hill  and  dale. 

In  the  geo^aphical  description  which  has  been  gi«  I 

ven  of  the  difierent  provinces  of  Hindostan,  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  powers  by  whom  thev  were  pos- 
sessed. It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  into  one 
view  the  political  aivisk>n8  of  the  country^  by  exhibit-  poii^ieni 
ing  a  connected  account  of  the  possessions  held  by  the  diTniooi. 
British ;  the  princes  tributary  to  the  British ;  the  in- 
dependent princes ;  and  the  petty  chiefs. 

The  British  possessions  are  divided  into  three  pre^  Bntish 
flidendes,  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  Bengal  is  Hiadostsa» 
the  supreme  presidency,  and  in  it  are  comprised  the 
wholp  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar;  three^fourtha 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Orissa;  tiie  districts  of 
•Benares,  Allahabad^  and  Bundelcund  in  the  province 
of  AUahabad  ;  a  small  part  of  Berar ;  anda  great  por- 
tion of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  ceded 
by  the  treaties  of  November  1801$  the  eastern. and 
•north-eastern  districta  of  Delhi,  and  that  part  of  Agra 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Jumnah>  are  also  under 
the  Bengal  presidency.  The  Bombay  presidency  eX'* 
tends  its  influence  over  the  whole  western  coast  of  In« 
•dia ;  but  the  possessions  under  ita  absolute  and  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  are  of  trifling  extent,  compared  with 
those  subject  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 
They  consist  of  the  cfistricto  of  Surat,  Bu'oach,  Cambay^ 
Goslewaiah,  and  in  general  the  tract  which  lies  along 
both  sides  of  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  comprehending 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  province  of 
-Guxerat.  Underthepresidency  of  Madras,  tne  whole  of 
India  south  of  the  Kristhnah,  and  the  northern  Circars 
in  the  Decan,  are  {^ced.  The  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  Tra* 
vancore,  and  Cochin,  indeed  collect  the  revenues,  and 
direct  the  internal  policy  of  their  respective  states;  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  vassab  of  the  British  tfi  every  thing  re« 
lating  to  externd  pditics.  In  the  northern  Circars,  Uiere 
are  five  districta ;  in  the  Camatic,  six.  Part  of  Mysore 
and  the  southern  Camatic  form  one  district.  Tinne- 
velly, in  the  southern  Camatic,  Qtmstitutes  another  dis- 
trict ;  and,  in  the  rest  of  the  Mysore,  there  are  eight  dis- 
tricts :  in  all,  21  districta  under  the  Madias  presidency* 

The  Niaam  possesses  the  centre  of  the  Decaoi  his  The  Nizam. 
dominions  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Berari  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  Nandere,  and 
Beder,  aad  part  of  Aurungafaad  and  Beiapoor.  His 
territories  are  divided  from  those  of  the  British  by  die 
Kristhnah  andTooinbuddra;  and  from  those  of  the  Nag- 
poor  Rajah  by  the  Wurdah.  Their  length  is  about  4S0 
miles,  and  their  average  breadth  99(K  The  Nixam  is 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  British  allies. 

By  the  treaty  of  the  Sist  of  December  180S,  between 
the  Paishwah  and  the  British  government,  the  federal 
power  of  the  Mahraltas  was  annihilated,  and  the  inde- 
pendent atate^of  the  Paishwah,  the  Biyah  of  Nagpoor, 
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Seindiab^  Holkar,  and  the  Guicowciry  were  establidied 
and  recognised.  The  territories  of  the  Paishwah  are  by 
no  means  extensive ;  they  lie  in  Guaerat,  where  they  are 
much  intermixed  with  those  of  the  British ;  above  the 
GhautSy  to  the  north  and  west  of  Poonah ;  and  in  the 
fMTOvinces  of  Bcjapoor,  AuniMabad,  and  AUahabad. 
roonidi  is  his  capital :  he  is  stiu  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Mahratta  diiefUin,  known  by  the 
fiunily  name  of  the  GpifKiwar,  possesaea  the  norttiem 
districts  of  Gazerat ;  his  capital  is  Brodrah ;  he  is  also 
an  ally  of  the  Britioi.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  British ;  a  great  part  of  his 
dominions  having  been  ceded  by  him  to  them^  and 
they  also  having  the  rifht  of  interfering  at  pleasure  in 
the  administration  of  his  remaining  provinces.  The 
districts  of  Lucknow  and  Oude  still  bmng  to  the  Na« 
bob ;  the  city  of  Lucknow  is  his  capital  and  residence. 
The  Mysore  Rajah's  dominions  are  divided  into  tlwee 
great  districts^  one  of  which  alone  contains  a. greater 
extent  of  territory  than  waa  originally  aubject  to  hia 
fiimilv.  The  Rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  who 
are  abo  tributaries  to  the  British,  possess  the  territories 
already  described  under  the  geographical  divisions  of 
Cochin  ind  Travanoore. 

Scindibh  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  independent 
princes  of  Hindostan ;  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
of  Malwah  belongs  to  him :  Oojain  is  the  capital  of  hts 
dominions.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  the  chief  of  die 
Berar  Mahrattas,  poesesses  the  greater  part  of  the  an« 
dent  Hindoo  province  of  Gundwana ;  h»  tenitoriea 
bmdering  on  Bengal,  the  Northern  Ctrcars,  and  the 
Nisam  possessions  in  the  Deoan.  Over  this  extensive 
tni<ft  of  country  he  hms  a  nominal  territory ;  but  his  ac- 
tual power  does  not  reach  miich  beyoud  the  vicinity  of 
bh  capital,  Nagpoor. 

The  Seiks  inabit  and  possess  the  territory  that  ex- 
tends from  QS^^W,  to  33^  90^  Noith  Lat  omiprehend- 
Ing  the  whole  of  the  Pua^ab^  a  part  of  Mukan,  and 
tfaaae  districts  of  the  pravmoe  of  Delhi  which  lie  be- 
tween the  rivers  Juaanah  and  the  Sutlege.  Their  do- 
minions are  bounded  on  the  north  by  C^ubul ;  on  the 
east  by  the  territories  of  some  pet^  Raiahain  the  moim- 
tainous  parts  of  Lahore ;  on  the  south  by  the  British 
provinces^  and  on  the  west  by  Caubnl.  The  Seiks  be- 
tween the  Jumnah  and  Sutl^e  aie  called  Malawah 
Singha;  those  bordering  on  the  Indus,  Stnde  Suighs;  and 
those  residing  in  the  province  of  Mokan,  Nakai  Siiwhs. 
The  province  of  Stnde  is  almost  entirely  possessed  by 
6ve  Ameers,  oi^oblenien  of  the  Talpoony  family;  that 
part  of  the  provinee  which  is,  pr^^yerly  speaking,  in 
Hindostan,  is  goiwmed  by  Meer  Sohrab,  and  his  bro- 
ther Meer  Thwa;  the  districts  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  former  are  situated  on  the  north-eaat  quarter  of 
Sind;  those  belonging  to  the  latter  lie  more  to  the 
south,  on  the  eastern  buikaof  the  Indus;  these  brothers, 
hownrer,  are  subject  to  the  ai^ority  of  another  Meer, 
wiio  haa  Hye  title  of  hakoa,  or  mler  of  Sinde,  and  ia  re- 
garded aa  the  head  of  the  government  The  domi- 
nionaof  the  Riyahpoot  prinoes^re  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Hmdostan,  and  principaUv  in  the  central 
division  of  the  provhice  of  Ajmeer.  The  eastern  quar- 
ter of  this  divitton  is  subject  to  die  Bi^ah  of  Jegenajur ; 
the  south  eastern  to  the  Rajahs  of  Kotah,  Boonde,  and 
other  chiefs  tributary  to  the  Mahrattaa;  the  western 
parts  to  the  IMah  of  Jondpoor,  and  the  souUi  western 
to  the  Rana  of  Od^poor. 

The  foHowu^  Table,  giwn  by  Mr  HamUtoni  exhi- 
hilB^  at  one  view,  the  extent  of  temtsry  possessed  by 
the  different  modem  nilnrt  of  Hindostan;  it  will  be  oIn 
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served,  however,  that  it  comprehends  Northern  Hin^   Statiidct. 
dostan,  the  description  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  ^ 
scc^  of  this  artide. 

Geographical  Square 
Miles. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares       162,000 

Acquisitions  in  Hindostan  Proper,  and  Oris- 
sa,  since  1799       60,000 

Under  the  Ben^  presidency       •    ,    .    222,000 

Under  the  Mamas      do 125,000 

Under  the  Bombay    do.     »    .    .    .    .       10,000 

Total  of  British  Hindostan    .    .    357,000 

British  Allies  and  Tributaries. 

TheNiaam       76,000 

The  Paishwah  and  Guicowar 53^000 

Nabob  of  Oude 13,000 

Mysore  Rajah 22,000 

Travancore  and  Cochin  Rajahs 5,000 

Total  under  British  jurisdiction  and  influence  526,000 

Independent  Principalities, 

Under  the  dominion  and  influence  of  Scindidi, 

Holkar,  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs     .    .    ,  75,000 

Ditto  of  the  Nagpoor  Rajah 58,000 

Ditto  of  the  Lahore  Rigah  and  the  Seiks    .  54,000 


Under  the  Rajahpoot  chiefs ;  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde ;  the  Caubnl  and  Cashmere  govern- 
ments, the  Rajaha  of  Bootan,  Sec    .    .    • 
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Total  of 


d44,000 
1,020,000 


The  first  notice  of  India  by  the  ancient  authors  la  Pragresui 
given  by  Herodotus :  Prior  to  the  invasi<m  of  that  coun-  S^^S^^^ 
try  by  Darius  Hyataapes,  the  Peraian  monarch  sent  Scy-  Hcndotm 
lax  m  Caryandra  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and 
ascertain  the  place  where  it  disduurged  itself  into  the 
aea.    From  ha  aoeouii|t,  Herodotus  was  supplied  witfi 
his  knonHedffe  of  India,  but  it  evidently  noes  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  aandy  tract  which  lies  eaat  of  the 
Indus  and  south  of  the  Puniab. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  snpply  us  with  the  next  Alexudd 
atep  in  the  progressive  geografdiy  of  this  country ;  he  ^^  ^'^ 
is  geieraUy  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Indna  at  At- 
todc;  but  Major  Wtlford Is  of  opinion  that  he  croaaed 
at  the  ftrry  of  Torbdhun,  a  few  miles  to  the  sooth  of 
Attock :  from  the  east  aide  of  the  Indus,  he  advanced 
to  the  Aoeaines  or  Chunattb«  whidi  he  crossed,  and  alao 
the  Hydraotes  or  Rauvy.  ^ler  this  he  deviated  from 
the  direct  road  leading  to  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  in 
a  south-westerly  route  to  Sangua;  from  this  plaoe 
hetumed  agpin  to  the  cast,  and  readied  the  Hypbasda 
Beyah.  Tms  was  the  hmit  of  lus  march  ;  and  oonae* 
quently  the  infonnati<m  which  Arrian  and  other  hia* 
toriai^  afibrd  reespcting  India,  derived  from  his  tic* 
tories,  does  not  extend  beyond  tins  tract  of  eimatry; 
that  is  about  200  miles  across  the  Punjab,  or  the  mo- 
dem province  of  LahorCt  and  the  countries  which,  on 
-his  return,  Alexander  traversed  from  Multan  to  the 


Out 'first  knowledge  of  the  Ganges  ^s  derived  IVom 
Megaathanes,  who  was  sent  ambassador  by  Seleucos  to  ^^^ 
Chwdiagupta  or  Sandracottus,  king  of  thie  Piasii :   the 
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statittics.  caphd  of  this  kingdom  vat  Palebrotha,  ffenermlly  sup^ 
^  posed  to  be  Patna,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges,  in 
latitude  25^^  ST,  and  longitude  %&^  1$'.    In  diu  ci^ 
Megasthenes  resided  three  years,  and  as  he  kept  a 
journal  of  what  he  saw  «nd  heard  regarding  India 
during  his  residence,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  in- 
formation added  very  much  to  the  knowledge  whieh 
the  ancients  possessed  of  India.    Diodoms  Sieulus, 
Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny  seem  to  have  derived  all  the 
accounts  which  they  gave  of  India  from  Megasthenes. 
All  these  authors  lay  down  the  proportional  dimensions 
of  this  country  with  tolerable  accuracy.    According 
to  DiodoniB,  the  breadth  is  seven-eighths  of  the  lensth. 
Arrian's  geography  of  India  is  principally  confined  to 
the  uarthem  paurts,  which  had  been  visited  by  Alex« 
ander  and  Megasthenes :  he  gives  a  tolerably  accurate 
account  of  most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Indus 
and  Ganges ;  and  the  extent  of  India,  which  he  derived 
from  Megasthenes,  is  as  near  the  truth,  according  to 
Mr  Rennel,  as  that  which  we  asrigned  it  60  years  ago. 
Pliny  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  the  measures  which  he  gives  along  the 
coasts  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
One  of  the  most  important  ancient  records  of  this  coun- 
try, is  to  be  found  m  the  map  and  description  of  Pto* 
lemy.    In  some  respects  this  author  is  very  minute  and 
accurate;   but  in  other  respects  he  is  most  grossly 
erroneous:  though  he  lived  60  years  after  Pliny,  he 
describes  the  peninsula  of  India  as  stretching  from  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  from  east  to  west^  instead  ofextending 
from  north  to  south.    This  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
not  only  because  he  had  access  to  the  comparatively  ac- 
curate information  respecting  India,  r«sorded  by  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  but  because  he  himself 
traces,  with  great  minuteness,  the  sea  coast,  specifies 
the  most  remarkable  places  on  it,  and  assigns  oie  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  eadi  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.    Hence  it  would  appear,  that  hia 
general  account  of  the  Ibrm  of  India  was  expressly 
contradicted  by  his  detailed  description  of  the  country. 
To  Ptolemy  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  enumeration 
and  relative  position  of  the  diflerent  mouths  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  for  a  curious  deitneation  of  various  roads 
used  by  the  .traders  to  China,  across  the  north  of  Hin- 
dostan.    The  geography  of  this  part  of  Hindostan  is 
also  greatly  illustrated  by  the  description  given  by  Pliny, 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  Ptdemy,  and  the  Peutin^rim 
tables  of  the  famous  royal  or  Nysssean  read.    Thu  was 
made  with  great  care,  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian 
itinerary  measure  a  small  column  was  erected.     The 
first  part  of  it  corresponds  with  the  route  pursued  by 
Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hyphasis ;  the  re- 
mainder led  to  Palebrotha :  its  whole  length  was  nearly 
1 500  miles.     This  road  has  been  illustrated  with  con- 
siderable  kaminff,  but  not  always  with  the  soundest 
judgment,  by  Major  Wilford. 

After  tl&e  age  of  Ptolemy,  we  derive  no  additional  or 
more  accurate  information  regarding  India,  till  the  6th 
century  aftcs*  Christ.  At  this  period  Cosmas,  an  Egyp- 
tian merchant,  made  some  voyages  to  India.  From 
his  work,  it  appears  that  he  was  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  whidi  he  particularly 
mentions  as  celebrated  fbr  lu  trade  in  pepper.  After 
this  time,  till  the  discoverjr  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^, 
the  ffreogmphy  of  India  is  almost  entirely  illustrated 
by  the  Arabian  writers,  particularly  by  two  Mahome- 
dan  travellers  in  the  9Ui  century,  whose  travels  have 
been  published  by  Benaudot;  by  Massondi,  and  by 
'  another  Aiabiaa  aatiMr,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
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ofthel4theetttuiy.    The MahooMdanlniveUers men-   Stailite. 
tion  a  great  empire  on  the  Malabar  coast :  their  fel»<  "—  t  ^^ 
tion  in  this  ana  other  respects  is  confirmed  by  Mas- 
soudi,  who  published  his  account  of  India  in  the  10th  10th, 
century.    This  last  author  describes  India  as  divided 
into  four  kingdoms ;  the  first  comprised  the  provinces 
en  theJlnduB  and  its  tributary  streams,  of  whidi  Mul« 
tan  was  Uie  capitaL    The  second  kingdom  seems  to 
havte  lain  on  the  banks  <if  the  Ganges;  of  this,  Kanoge 
was  ^e  eapttaL     This  kingdom  and  its  capital  are 
much  celebrated  in  the  most  remote  times  of  ancient 
Hindoo  history.    The  third  kingdom  was  Cai^miere ; 
the  fourth  was  Guaerat.    From  this  description,  it  is 
evident  that  the  information  respecting  India  possessed 
by  Massoudi,  and  probaUy  l^  nis  coundymen  in  ge- 
neral, was  confineu  to  Hindostan  proper.    The  Am* 
bian  author  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  gQ^  uth 
CMitury,  divides  into  the  northern  part,  comprehending  centuries. 
all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus;   the  middle,  wbii£ 
stretched  across  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges ;  and  the 
southern,  which  he  calls  Conuar,  probably  from  Cape 
Comorin.     About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
Marco  Polo  visited  diffiirent  parts  of  Hindostan :  he  is 
the  first  author  who  mentions  Bengal  and  Surat  by 
thdr  present  names,  as  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms. 

The  next  illustration  of  the  geography  of  H  indostan  The  Ayia 
is  derived  from  the  Avin  Acbaree,  a  work  which  we  Acbaree. 
have  already  mentionea  under  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Acbar.  This  sovereign  divided  Hindostan  Pt'oper  . 
into  eleven  soubahs  or  provinces,  which  were  again 
divided  into  drears,  and  these  subdivided  into  paija«i 
wahs.  Caubul,  and  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
constituted  a  12th  soubah;  and  the  conquests  in  the 
Deoan  afterwards  were  divided  into  three  more.  The 
details  given  in  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  of  the  extent,  boun* 
daries^  divisions,  productions,  military  fierce,  &c.  of 
these  proviaces,  is  surprisingly  minute,  and  apparently 
the  result  of  much  attentive  and  laborious  mvesti^ 
tion  and  inquiries.  But  our  object  is  only  to  notice 
such  provinces  as  have  a  di&rent  extent  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Ayin  Acbaree  from  whsit  is  assionedto 
tiiem  at  present,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  iHustnte 
the  progressive  geography  of  Hindostan.  In  the  reign 
of  Acbw,  Mttltan  was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of 
the  empire,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia^  and 
also  comprehending  several  of  the  Dooabs  now  bcden^« 
ing  to  the  province  of  Lahore.  The  province  of  Aj« 
meer  at  prssent  extends  rather  more  to  the  south 
than  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  when  this  part  oi  it 
was  pr^^bly  possessed  by  independent  Rajpoot  princes. 
In  the  sottbiui  of  Bengu  are  induded  Onssa  and  Cut- 
tack,  with  the  oonntry  to  the  south-east  as  fiir  as  Chit- 
tagong.  Malwah,  instead  of  being  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Khandeiih  and  Berar,  extended  beyond  the 
Nerbudiah,  while  on  the  south-west  and  south'it  touch- 
ed €m  Baglana,  and  on  Berar  on  the  east.  The  very 
ancient  limits  of  Guaerat  included  the  greater  part  of 
Khandeish  and  Malwah ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  it 
extended  southward  to  Damaun,  where  it  touched  on 
Aumngabad.  The  present  province  of  Nandere  was 
comprehended  in  that  of  Berar,  while  the  western  parts 
of  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  conquered  hy 
Acbar.  The  province  of  Khandeish  diffinfed  in  its  di- 
mensions and  boundaries  only  very  little  from  what  it 
is  at  present,  then  having  Aurungabad  on  the  west,  in« 
stead  of  Guaerat,  whieh  now  bmuids  it  on  that  quarter. 
The  province  sf  Aurungabad,  which  in  the  time  of 
Acbar  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ahmedna^pir,  hav- 
-ing  been  partially  ccmquered  by  that  menardi>  its  bowi« 
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daries  were  eoBsUndj  flactajtiiig ;  nor  woe  they  per* 
nunentlT  fixed,  tHl  the  capital  having  been  taken  in 
16^4,  tne  wbtAe  of  the  prcnrince  was  anneKed  to  the 
Mofl^ol  empire. 

Notwitbstandinir  the  oooqneati  and  aettkments  of  the 
Partnguese  in  India,  jet  as  they  were  ahnott  entirdy 
confined  to  the  sea  coast,  they  did  not  mnch  ipcreaae 
the  geographtcsl  knowledge  possesaed  faj  Eoropeana 
respecting  this  county,  indeed,  till  the  oonqnesta  of 
the  English,  during  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the 
18th  oentttry,  little  was  aecnrately  known  respecting 
the  interior  of  Hindostan.  In  1788,  ifi^or  Rennell 
pablished  the  finst  edition  of  his  Mamoir  of  a  Map  ^ 
Hindosian ;  in  this*  work,  with  wonderful  research  and 
information,  though  not  always  with  the  most  perspi* 
cuous  or  satis&ctory  arrangement,  he  has  thrown  great 
light  cm  the  gec^^phy  of  this  ooontry ;  and  except 
with  regard  to  time  districts  which  at  that  time  had 
been  little,  if  at  all  explored  by  the  English,  he  left 
scarcely  any  point  uninvestigatea.  In  the  subsequent 
editions  of  his  Memoir,  as  well  as  in  die  Oriental  Re» 
vertary  of  Dalrymple,  the  Asiaiic  Raearches,  the  ▼»• 
laable  Travels  o£  Dr  Francis  Bndianan,  and  other  an* 
thors,  the  geography  of  Hindostan  has  receired  ruch 
ample  and  minute  investigation,  as  to  leave  very  few 
ports  of  that  extensive  oovntry  unexamined. 


CHAP.  II. 

Face  of  the  Coimirv^'^MaimtaiHS,'»^Plaime,'^De9eris,'-^ 
Rivers, -^LakeSf'-^CanalSt^Sea  Coast, 

Vwtt  of  the  The  general  description  of  the  face  of  the  ooimtry 
^ousk^j'  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  In  Hindostan  Proper, 
it  1%  for  Uie  most  part  champagne,  with  occasion^  hills 
of  no  great  elevation.  In  tne  Decan  and  the  south  of 
India,  it  is  flat  near  the  sea  coast  on  both  sides,  and 
mountainous  in  the  interior.  But  it  may  be  satisfiic- 
lory  to  give  a  more  regular  and  minute  description  of 
the  fiioe  of  the  country.  If  we  enter  Hindostan  i^  the 
north-west  comer  into  Lahore,  the  face  o€  the  country 
is  hilly,  till  we  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  thn 
province,  where  the  Punjab  commences ;  passing  thence 
to  Mnltan,  we  again  meet  with  hills  in  its  northern  ex^t 
tremity.  The  fiue  of  the  country  in  Ajmeer  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  when  we  pass  to  the  south  west  into  Gu* 
serat,  the  surface  is  very  flat ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
pass  into  the  south  or  south-east,  into  Malwah^  we  en« 
ter  a  very  elevated  r^on,  one  of  the  most  elevated, 
indeed,  in  Hindostan,  as  the  rivers  flow  from  it  in 
every  direction.  If  firom  the  province  of  Lahore  we 
chai^  our  route,  and  enter  Delhi,  we  find  the  face  of 
the  ooontry  very  flat ;  indeed,  Delhi,  Oude,  and  Ben- 
gal, are  the  most  flat  provinces  in  Hindostan.  The 
surface  of  Orissa,  also  north  of  the  river  Chumbul,  is 
flat,  but  to  the  south  of  that  river,  as  well  aa  in  the 
north-west,  it  is  hilly.  Proceeding  to  the  south,  the 
first  lofiy  land  we  meet  with  in  Hmdostan  Prcmer,  is 
in  the  Bundelcund  district  of  the  province  of  AUahabad, 
in  the  south-west.  The  southern  part  of  Bahar  is  also 
hilly,  while  the  northern  division  of  this  province,  be* 
yond  the  Ganges,  partakes  of  the  flat  character  of  Ben- 
gal and  Oude.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Decan,  before 
we  arrive  at  the  Ghauts,  there  is  a  mountainous  ridgci 
extending  firom  the  Godavery  to  the  Mahanuddy  :  pro- 
ceeding across  the  country  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
west  from  this  ridge,  we  enter  the  province  of  Berar, 
the  surface  of  whidi  is  for  the  most  part  elevated  and 


hiDy ;  die  asne  rharaeter  appKea  to  dbe  peorince  of 
Gnndwana,  Khandeisb,  Hydenbad,  Orissa*  snd  the 
Northern  Circar&.  The  aoutfa  of  India  consistB  of  table 
land,  or  rather  an  derated  surface  considersbly  broken 
in  the  centre,  and  remarkable  for  many  precipitous 
rodL%  the  natural  strength  of  which  has  been  gi«atly 
augmented  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  on  them ;  the  ^ 
Glttuts  on  the  east  and  west  of  this  table  land,  and  a 
flat  country  between  both  thechains  of  Ghauts  and  the 
sea.  In  the  province  of  Malabar,  however,  there  is  a 
chain  of  low  hills,  sepanAed  from  one  another,  and 
from  the  Ghauts,  by  narrow  vallies ;  in  some  places 
these  hills  rise  to  the  sea  coast,  hot  in  other  partA  thero 
is  between  them  and  the  aea  a  flat  tract,  seldom  above 
three  miles  wide,  and  in  general  not  so  much  ^  near 
the  low  hills  these  plains  are  the  moet  leveL 

On  the  north,  Hindustan*  in  the  largest  aceeptatioa  Mouatalni. 
of  the  word,  is  bounded  by  tfie  Himalaya  mountains* 
These  are  now  known  to  be  superior  in  elevation  to 
the  mountains  in  South  Amoica ;.  their  height  above 
the   plains   of  Rohilcund  being  about  27>000   feet: 
blanches  spread  from  them  to  the  sooth,  as  fiu*  as  the 
borders  of  Bengal,  Oude,  and  DelhL     The  last  pro* 
vince  is  alao  separated  firom  Northern  Hindostan  by  the 
Seevalic  or  Kemaoon  mountains,  which  are  low  com« 
pared  with  those  of  Himalaya ;  the  principal  pass  into 
these  mountains  from  the  province  of  Delhi,  is  called 
the  Lottdony  Pass.    The  Vendhya  mountains,  among 
which  lies  the  Arcadia  of  India,  pass  through  Bahar, 
Benures,  Allahabad  and  Malwah,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Nerboddah,  nearly  to  the  western  coast :  to  the 
sooth  of  thefe  is  a  less  elevated  chain,  ealled  the  Ta- 
hya  hills.     The  Ghauts^  however,  are  the  most  re-  Ghauu. 
markable  mountains  in  India.     Th^y  axe  divided  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  ;  the  latter,  which  are  called 
Sukhien  Purfout,  or  hills  of  Sukhien,  stretch  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  tLe  Tuptee  river  neai^  Sunt,  in  a  line  nearly 
ptfallel  with  the  aea  coast ;  their  general  distance  from 
It  is  40  miles;   in  some  places  70,  and  in  one  part  cm- 
ly  6  miles*    At  the  Tuptee,.  their  directicm  is  suddenly, 
changed  from  north,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the 
,  west,  to  east,  running  nearly  parallel  with  that  river- 
These  Ghauts  run  through  13  d^irees  of  latitude,  be- 
ing nearly  unbroken  the  whole  of  their  course,  except 
opposite  to  Paniany  i  here  thero  is  a  valley  which  ex- 
tends 14  or  15  miles  between  the  termination  of  the 
northern  Ghauts  and  the  commencement  of  the  south- 
em  Ghauts ;   through  tliis  valley  the  river  Paniany 
flows  from  the  Ccwnbetoor  province.     In  that  part  of 
the  western  Ghauts  which  runs  parallel  to  the  1  uptee, 
thero  are  several  passes  from  which  there  is  a  descent 
into  the  province  of  Khandeish.    Thero  are  also  some 
passes  from  the  Concan  district  of  the  provinces  of  Be« 
japoor  through  the  Ghauts;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Ambah-Ghaut  and  the  Touma-Ghaut,  (for  the 
word  Ghaut  properly  signifies  a  port  or  pass.)     The 
mountains  near  the  Ambah-Ghaut  rise  to  a  very  great 
height;  the* pass  at  Touma  is  much  moro  rugged  and 
steep  than  that  of  Ambah ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
there  is  a  plain  of  some  ext^it     The  principal  pass 
from  the  Mysore  country  through  the  Western  Ghaut 
is  Bergeley  Ghaut,  which  leads  into  the  maritime  pro- 
vince of  Canara.    As  this  pass  is  much  frequented  foe 
the  purpose  of  oonveving  grain  by  means  of  oxen  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  bnngmg  back    salt,   the  road,  haa 
been   formed    with    groat    labour;    notwithstanding 
which,  the  strongth  and  rapidity  of  the  torrents  are 
such,  as  frequency  to  wash  away  all  the  smaller  and 
softer  parts,,  and  to  leave  jingle  rocks  four  or  five  feet 
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in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  roid,  not  above  two 
^t  asander.  This  |m«8  is  often  travelled  at  night  by 
torch  light.  The  western  Ghauta,  especially  abmit  tlie 
ktitude  of  1 5^,  are  covered  with  a  rich  mould,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  forest  trees  grow  with  great  luxuri. 
ance.  Their  height  has  not  been  measured,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  abiout  5000  feet.  The  eastern  Ghauts 
do  not  extend  so  £»  to  the  south  as  the  western,  begin* 
ning  only  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Cavery,  about  the 
latitude  of  11*^  2(/.  Their  line  is  nearly  straight  and  is 
uninterrupted  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Kristhnab,  in 
latitude  Iti^  At  Madras  their  height  is  greatest.  It 
is  estimated  to  be  3000  feet ;  as  Bangalore,  in  latitude 
12®  57',  and  longitude  77°  46'  east,  which  lies  within 
the  Gbftuts,  was  ascertained  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions  to  be  3901  feet  above  Madras.  To  the  south  of 
the  Nerbudd^,  all  the  rivers  flow  eastward,  aa  the 
eastern  Ghauts  are  not  so  hifh  as  the  western ;  they 
are  also  less  abrupt  in  their  elevation ;  and  their  gene- 
ral character  is  1ms  fertile  and  pleasing,  in  the  most 
part  exhibiting  naked,  sun-burnt,  and  rocky  peaks. 
To  enter  the  Mysore  country,  there  are  several  passesi 
the  principal  of  which  are  tnose  of  Muglee,  Pallcand^ 
Amboor,  Changama,  Attoor,  and  Sautgur.  The  last 
was  alwava  considered  one  of  great  importance,  as  it 
oommancls  the  main  road  leading  to  the  upper  Carna^ 
tic  from  the  Valley  of  Veniambody,  in  the  Barramahalf 
which  is* the  most  direct  route  to  and  from  the  Mysore. 
This  pass  has  been  levelled  and  widened  since  the  Bri« 
tish  gained  possession  of  the  province.  The  other 
passes  all  centre  in  the  Palicand  pass ;  hence,  though 
Hyder  and  Tipp(K>  possessed  the  advantage  of  all 
these  routes  when  they  attacked  the  low  country,  they 
had  but  one  entrance  at  this  part  into  the  Mysore  to 
defend. 

Fnom  the  general  description  which  has  been  given 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  it  will  naturally  be  ex^ 
pected  that  the  moat  numeroua  and  extensive  plains 
must  be  sought  far  in  Hindostan  Proper.  Indeed,  the 
whole  country  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  from 
the  Seevalic  mcwntains  to  the.  sea,  is  one  vast  plain* 
There  is  also  a  plain  stretching  from  Sirhind  to  the 
city  of  Delhi,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  a  distance  of 
155  miles.  This  plain  contains  the  towns  of  Panniput 
and  CamawK  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  two  great 
battles,  one  in  A.  D.  1525  between  the  Emperor  Baber 
and  the  Patan  Sultan  Lodi ;  and  the  other  in  176I,  be- 
tween the  Mahrattas  and  the  Mahomedan  army  com- 
manded by  Abdalli.  Across  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  pass  of  Paniany,  already  described,  there  is  an  ele* 
vated  plain  60  miles  in  extent,  which  rises  suddenly 
from  tne  level  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  resembling 
an  extensive  terrace.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
forest  There  are  similar  elevated  plains  in  Bengal, 
and  in  the  Bundela  country,  south  of  the  Ganges,  near 
the  Soohagee  Ghaut.  From  the  summit  of  the  Mina- 
ret in  front  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Acbar,  at  Secudra, 
6  miles  to  the  north  of  Agra,  there  is  an  extensive  plain, 
SO  miles  in  a  direct  line,  filled  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
grandeur. 

Of  the  Sandy  Desert  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  our 
knowledge  is  but  imperfect.  Cutch  Mes  to  the  south  of 
it ;  Guaerat  to  the  east ;  Sinde  to  the  west,  and  Ajmeer 
to  the  north.  These  are  the  limits  generally  assioned 
to  it;  but,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  it  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  Punjab  country.  In  this  extent,  how- 
ever, he  probably  comprehends  the  Run,  a  large  salt 
morass,  which  bounds  the  western  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
lunoe  of  Guzera^  and  commuDicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
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Cutch,  and  which  in  some  places  seems  to  adjoin,  and  St^Uob 
in  other  places  to  be  intermixed  with  the  Sandy  Desert. 
The  latter  is  about  550  miles  in  length,  and  about  I6O 
miles  in  the  widest  part.  In  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
spots  of  clav  mixed  with  the  sand ;  but,  in  general,  the 
country  is  dreadfully 'bare,  desolate,  and  sterile;  and  the 
wells  are  frequently  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  ooss  from 
one  another.  All  over  this  sandy  tract  there  is  scattered 
jungles,  but  of  stinted  growth.  The  Run,  or  snlt  mo- 
in  some  places  consists  of  water  only  a  few  inches 
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deep;  in  others  it  is  an  impassable  swamp;  and  in 
others  a  bank  of  sterile  and  loose  sand.  It  is  every- 
where saline.  It  bends  round  the  north  of  Cutch,  and, 
including  its  windings,  is  supposed  to  extend  several 
hundred  miles.  This  marsh  evidendy  must  have  beent 
at  some  remote  period,  covered  by  the  sei^  the  waters 
of  which  are  stiU  slowly  draining  off;  but  when  it  was 
so  covered  is  not  known.  Legendary  tales  and  songs 
record  the  passage  of  the  Run  at  Mallia  on  the  river 
Muckoo,  by  Jam  Bhamanu,  who  invaded  Guzerat 
from  Sinde,  about  the  year  A.  D.  700.  This  is  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  extent,  in  this  quarter,  of  the  mo« 
rass  at  this  period. 

The  only  rivers  of  Hindostan  of  a*  very  lengthened  Riven, 
course,  or  ^eat  volume  of  water,  are  those  which  run 
through  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
with  their  respective  tributary  streams.   The  Indus  en- 
ters Hindostan  about  the  latitude  of  SSP  15'.     Here  it  indin  and 
is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  its  breadth  and  volume  its  streams. 
of  waters  is  much  increased  b^  the  junction  of  the  At- 
tock,  which,  as  flowing  into  it  from  the  west,  requires 
no  farther  notice  under  this  article.     The  Indus  pur- 
sues its  course  through  Hindostan  to  the  beginning  of 
its  Delta,  about  17O  miles  from  the  sea,  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  south  by  west.    Of  its  two  branches  which 
form  the  Delta,  the  westernmost  is  the  largest ;  and 
this,  afler  flowing  nearly  50  miles  to  the  south- west, 
again  divides  into  two  other  streams,  which,  as  thej 
approach  the  sea,  are  subdivided  into  numerous  creeks. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river,  from  its  entrance  into 
Hindostan,  is  about  9OO  miles ;  but  the  tide  does  not 
flow  up  more  than  60  or  65  miles.     At  Tatta,  about 
130  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  the  sea,  the 
Indus  is  very  shallow :   about  five  miles  below  this 
town,  the  greatest  depth  is  four,   and  the  common 
depth  only  two  fathoms :  the  breadth  here  is  about  a 
mile.     The  land  floods,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  begin  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  do  not 
subside  till  the  end  of  August     Notwithstanding  the 
tide  flows  but  a  short  way  up  this  river,  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  its  stream,  yet  it  enters  the  mouths 
of  the  different  branches  with  extraordinary  violence  and 
velocity,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  current  frequently,  in 
some  places,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.     The 
tributary  rivers  of  the  Indus  chiefly  flow  into  it  in  the 
northern  half  of  its  course,  in  the  province  of  Multan, 
forminx^  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  rivers.     These  ri- 
vers, the  Jhylum,  or  Behut,  the  Chunaub,  the  Ravey, 
the  Beyah,  and  the  Sutlege,  all  rise  nearly  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.     The 
Jhylum,  the  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks,  afler  crossing 
the  great  road  leading  from  Lahoreto  Attock,  and  flow« 
ing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Joud  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  unites  with  the  Chunaub,  near  Je« 
nungseal,  about  60  miles  above  Multan.     Its  whole 
course  is  about  400  miles.     It  is  the  most  westerly  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  the  Punjab  into  the  In* 
dus.     The  Chunaub,  the  Acesines  of  the  Greeks,  is  no« 
where,  after  it  enters  the  Pnnjabti  more  than  35  miles  * 
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Statbte.  ham  die  Jfayltim ;  about  28  miles  abore  the  city  of 
'••^r**'  MuHiin,  it  flows  into  the  Ravcy ;  the  lensth  of  its  course 
is  about  420  miles.  The  Rayey  enters  tne  plains  of  La- 
hore near  Shahpoor;  its  course  is  south-west  till  it 
passes  the  dty  of  Lahore^  above  whidi  it  is  120  yards 
broad,  and  very  rapid.  After  its  junction  with  the 
united  streams  of  theChunaub  and  Jhylum^jts  breadth 
for  a  little  way  is  upwards  of  a  mile ;  but  it  soon  con- 
tracts into  a  rapid  stream  not  more  than  S50  yards 
across.  It  &lls  mto  the  Indus  20  mfles  below  MuHan, 
bringing  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Indus  Itself.  Its  whole  course  is  about  500  mOes. 
The  course  of  the  Beyah,  for  the  first  200  miles,  is  di- 
rectly south ;  it  afterwards  flows  to  the  west ;  it  unites 
with  the  Sutlege  about  300  miles  from  the  sea ;  their 
junction,  however,  formerly  took  place  much  lower, 
where  there  is  still  a  small  canal  called  the  Oldbedyke 
river.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  S50 
miles.  The  Sutlege  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Punjab ;  it  enters  Hindostan  at  Bellegpoor  in 
the  province  of  Delhi.  Before  it  is  joined  by  the  Beyah, 
ft  is  a  veiy  considerable  stream ;  after  their  junction, 
they  lose  their  resnective  appellations,  and  take  the 
name  of  Kirah»  the  Hjrphasis  of  the  Greeks.  About  20 
miles  below  their  Junction  they  again  separate,  and 
four  streams  are  Kirmed..  Near  Multan  diey  unite 
again,  and  fidl  into  the  Indus  about  SO  miles  below  that 
place ;  it  is  navigable  200  miles  above  the  junction :  its 
whole  course  is  about  600  miles.  These  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab  increase  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Indus 
BO  mnch^  that  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  near- 
)y  200  tons  burden,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  to  Lahore, 
a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles;  these  vessels, 
however,  are  flat-bcitomea.    See  Indus. 

The  eourse  and  termination  of  the  Caggar,  or  Cuggar, 
a  river  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  are  not  accurately 
known ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  sands 
to  the  west  of  Batneer,  a  town  176  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi,  and  to  have  formerly  joined  the  Sut- 
lege ;  and  by  others,  either  to  join  the  Indus,  or  to  fidi 
into  the  ChaM  of  Cutch. 

The  Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hima^ 
laya  Mountains,  and  enters  the  plains  of  Hindostan  at 
Hurdwar,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  latitude  29°  57^ 
longitude  78°  2'.  Its  course  is  nearly  straight  dll  it 
losses  Allahabad,  when  it  becomes  more  winding,  and 
Its  bed  deeper  and  broader.  After  receiving  the  tri- 
butary streams  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  some  of  which 
are  equal  in  volume  to  the  Rhine,  the  channel  attains 
its  fiul  breadth,  which  is  commonly  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  Its 
dc^h,  at  this  time,  is  30  feet  for  an  extent  of  500 
miles,  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Of  the  different 
branches  into  which  this  river  is  divided  before  it  en- 
ters the  gulf  of  Bengal,  the  westernmost,  called  the 
Hooghly,  and  the  most  eastern,  which  receives  the 
Brahmapootra,  are  the  widest  and  most  important. 
The  Hooghly  is  the  only  branch  that  is  commonly  navi- 
gated by  ships.  The  whde  course  of  the  Ganges  is 
about  1500  mOes.  For  a  feller  account  of  this  river, 
eee  the  article  Ganges. 

The  fhvt  laige  river  that  joins  the  Ganges  after  it 
enters  Hindostan  Proper,  ia  the  Jumnah:  Its  source 
is  sunposed  to  be  farther  to  the  north-west  than  that  of 
the  Ganges.  ^  A  little  before  it  enters  Hindostan  Pro- 
fier,  (which  it  does  in  die  province  of  Delhi,)  the  two 
rivers  are  only  40  miles  disUnt  fVom  each  other.  Af- 
ter its  entrance  into  Hindostan,  its  course  is  nearly 
liarallel  with  that  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of 
from  50  to  75  miles.     These  rivers  unite  at  Allahabad. 


The  Cag- 
gar. 
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Its  whole  course  is  about  780  miles,  on  the  west  side  Sutbticfc 
of  the  Ganges.  Ten  miles  below  EAaweh,  a  town  in  ^^'v*^ 
the  province  of  Agra,  the  Jumnah  is  joined  by  the 
Chumbul,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Nerbuddah 
in  the  province  of  Malwah.  Its  course  is  north-easter- 
ly :  its  whole  length  is  440  miles.  It  constitutes  the 
boundary  between  the  British  possessions  in  Hindos* 
tan  Proper  on  the  south,  and  those  of  Scindiah.  The 
largest  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ganges  from  Bengal 
and  Bahar  are  the  Goggrah,  the  Soane,  and  the  Cosa. 
The  first  is  composed  of  the  watcn  of  the  Goggrah  and 
the  Saregu,  which  unite  at  Swargadwara.  ^Hiey  after* 
wards  flow  through  the  province  of  Oude,  and  unite 
with  the  Ganges  in  Bahar.  The  course  of  the  Gog« 
grah  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ganges  on  the  east 
side.  The  Soane  rises  near  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Amercnntuc.  Its  direction  is  at 
first  due  north;  it  afterwards  turns  to  the  north-east,  and 
joins  the  Ganges  in  the  province  at  Bahar.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  500  miles.  The  course  of  the  Cosa, 
which  rises  in  the  Himalayah  mountains,  is  at  first 
S.  S.  E. ;  it  afterwards  windb  veiy  much.  Its  junction 
with  the  Ganges  takes  place  45  miles  above  Kajemal, 
in  the  district  of  Pumeahi  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
Formerly  these  rivers  united  at  Rajemal :  its  course  is 
about  400  miles.  The  Brahmapootm,  which  afterwards 
forms  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  is  sup- 
posed to  rise  very  near  that  river.  Its  course  for  a  con* 
siderable  way  is  eastward,  and  at  one  place  it  reaches 
within  220  miles  of  the  most  western  province  of 
China.  It  then  very  abruptly  turns  to  the  west,  through 
Assam,  on  the  north-east  of  Ben^,— a  oeunti^  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  nvera, 
most  of  which  flow  into  the  Brahmapootxs.  It  en« 
ters  Benffal  near  Ranjamattey.  Its  course  is  now 
west,  end  afterwards  south,  m  tiie  Deean  district  of 
that  province,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  M^gna.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  unite  below  Lndd- 
poor.  The  whole  course  of  this  river,  as  far  as  it  ia 
known,  is  about  1650  mHea.  It  flows  400  miles 
through  Bengal.  Though  the  Ganges  and  it  rise  near 
each  other,  yet  at  one  part  of  thor  course  tfiey  are 
1200  miles  distant. 

The  rivers  in  the  Deoan,  or  central  division  of  Hin-  The  rims 
dostan,  are  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tuplee  on  the  west,  ^  ifac  De- 
and  the  Subunreka,  the  Mahanada,  and  the  Godavery  cm. 
on  the  east   The  Nertmddah's  course  has  been  already 
noticed ;  but  while  the  Soane  flows  to  the  north-weet, 
the  Nerbuddah  takes,  nearty  an  opposite  course,  flow- 
ing almost  due  west.     It  has  fewer  windings  tiiaa 
most  Indian  rivers.    After  passing  through  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Guiidwana,  Khandeish,  Malwah,  and  Gu* 
aerat,  it  joins  ^e  sea  S5  miles  below  Bsiroaoh.     Its 
whole  course  is  about  750  miles.    The  Tuptee,  or  Su* 
rat  river,  rises  in  the  mountains  which  bound  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar  on  the  north.     Its  direction  ia  westerly, 
through  Khandeish  and  Guserat;  and,  after  a  oonrae 
of  about  400  miles,  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  SO  miles 
below  Surat  The  Subunreka  rises  in  the  southern  ez« 
tremity  of  the  province  of  Bahar.     Its  course  is  to  the 
south-east  for  iSO  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Ben^,  about  SO  nnles  to  the  weat  of  the  Hooghly 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.    This  river  is  by  soaae  conaw 
dered  as  the  north-east  boundary  of  Hindostan  Proper. 
The  Mahanada  rises  in  the  hilly  country  of  Gundwana ; 
its  course  is  very  winding.     In  the  district  of  Cnttaick, 
in  the  province  of  Orissa,  it  receives  several  streams, 
one  of  whidh  afterwards  separates  from  it*  The  Mahn* 
nada  then  directs  its  course  to  the  bay  of  Coojun^, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Its  whole  course 
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itbtics.  is  550  miles.  The  Godavery  riaes  in  the  Western  The  water  is  salt,  a9  it  has  a  conmunieatioB  with  the  Statteties. 
•v^*"^  Ghauts  at  Trembuch  Nassor,  about  70  miles  to  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  and  deep  outlet ;  and,  indeed,  evi-  ^*nr** 
north-east  of  Bmnbay.  Its  course  is  at  first  due  east,  dently  has  been  formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the 
Uirough  Arungabad  and  Telligana ;  it  afterwards  turns  flat  sandy  shore.  This  Uke  receives  one  of  the  branches 
to  the  south-east  At  Rajamundry,  in  the  Northern  of  the  Mahanada.  It  oontains  \8everal  islands,  which 
Circars*  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  form  a  are  inhabited.  Between  the  Kristhnafa  and  Godavery, 
fertile  Delta,  and  several  fafurbours  for  small  vessels,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  there  is  an  extensive 
Its  whole  course  is  about  850  miles.  About  90  miles  tract  of  flat  and  ridi  country,  evidently  alluvial,  and 
from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  tilie  Bainjunga.  formed  by  these  rivers.    It  is  about  150  miles  in  length 

To  the  south  of  the  Tuptee,  the  course  of  idl  the  ri*  along  the  sea  coast,  and  from  40  to  50  wide.  About 
vers  is  to  the  east,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  ele-  half  way  between  the  two  rivers,  there  is  a  hollow  of 
vation  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  The  few  rivulets  that  considerable  extent  in  this  aUuvial  soil,  in  the  lowest 
flow  into  the  western  sea  descend  so  abruptly  from  the  parts  of  which  there  b  a  lake  at  all  seasons.  The  whole 
mountains,  that  they  have  not  time  to  collect  into  extent  of  this  hollow  groimd  is  47  miles  from  west  to 
streams  of  any  magnitude.  Those  on  the  eastern  side  east,  uid  14  from  noith  to  south.  During  the  rainy 
are  mostly  choked  with  sand-banks,  thrown  up  by  a  season,  the  whole  is  covered  with  water,  except  60  or 
violent  surf  across  their  mouths.  Some  of  these,  how-  70  very  small  eroinenoes,  on  which  the  inhabitants  take 
ever,  require  notice.  refuge*    This  is  the  Ck>loir  lake.    Between  it  and  the 

vers  of  The  Kristimah  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  not  more  Grodavery  and  the  Krisdmah,  th&re  are  traces  of  a  chan« 
i  south  of  than  50  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  India.  Its  direc-  nel,  formed  by  the  natives  either  to  drain  the  lake,  or 
^^  tion  is  to  the  south-west  till  it  reaches  Mersetch,  in  the    to  irrigate  and  improve  the  adjacent  lands.    The  latter 

province  of  Bejapoor.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  number^  purpose  has  inde^  been  effected  by  various  other chan- 
of  fltceams  from  the  Ghauts,  united  under  the  common'  nels.  The  lake  of  PuHcat,  on  the  coast  of  the  Cariia- 
name  of  Wamah.  Its  course  is  now  more  to  the  east,  tic,  is  about  33  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1 1  miles 
when  its  volume  is  anin  increased  by  several  rivers,  in  its  broadest  parts.  Its  water  is  sak,  as  it  communi* 
the  principal  of  whidi  are  the  ftfalpuriia  and  Toonu  cates  with  the  sea  by  several  narrow  channels ;  and  it 
bttdora.  It  forms  a  delta  near  MaauKpatam,  after  a  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  whidi  pro* 
course  of  nearly  650  miles.  It  equals,  if  it  does  not  dnced  the  Chilka  lakes.  There  are  several  huge  islands 
surpass,  any  otner  Indian  river,  in  the  fertility  which  it  in  it.  The  hke  of  Onore,  in  North  Canara,  reaches 
creates  during  its  course ;  waifeering,  and  of  course  fer-  iiearly  to  the  Ghauts.  As  it  is  in  foct  a  large  bason,  it 
tilisimr^  the  provinces  of  Bejapoor,  Beder,  Hyderabad,  is  almost  salt  during  the  dry  season ;  but  when  the 
&c.  To  the  south  of  the  Kristbnah,  is  the  Pennar,  the  rains  bring  down  tlie  toirents  from  the  mountains,  its 
Fdar,  and  the  Cavery.  The  Pennar  is  said  to  spring  waters  become  fiwh.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Hindos- 
amcng  the  hills  of  Nundydroog  in  the  Mysore.  Its  tan  diere  are  few  lakes,  especially  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
course  is  northerly  till  it  reacliM  Gooty,  in  file  Bala-  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  "niere  are  also  two  lakes  dose 
ghaut  ceded  districts,  when  it  changes  to  the  south-  under  the  waUs  of  Ajmeer ;  the  most  northern  is  six 
east,  and  afterwards  to  the  east.  It  falls  into  the  sea  mfles  in  circumference,  and  very  deep, 
at  Gungapatnam  in  the  Canaitic  108  miles  to  the  north  The  mater  part  of  Hindostan  Proper  is  so  raudi  in-  Canals. 
of  Madns.  The  Palar  also  springs  from  the  hills  ci  terseoted  by  navigable  rivers,  that  canals  seem  scarcely 
Nundydroog,  but  its  course  is  to  the  south.  After  necessary ;  while,  in  the  Decan,  and  the  south  of  In- 
flowing for  1280  miles  through  the  Mysore  and  CamatiCt  dia,  the  surface  is  in  general  so  very  uneven,  that  th^ 
it  foils  into  the  sea  at  Sadzass.  The  Cavery  has  its  are  afanost  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  this  mode  of 
source  in  the  Cooig  country,  a  district  among  the  internal  communication  was  formeriy  not  neglected  in 
Western  Ghants,  but  it  is  of  no  magnitude  till  it  quits  Hindostan  Vr^/per,  though  the  canals  were  rather  in- 
.  it.  Near  Serii^raatam  it  forms  an  island;  and  oppo-  tended  and  used  Ibr  the  purpose  of  watering  the  coun^ 
site  to  Triehinonoly  in  the  Camatic,  it  i^n  separates  try,  than  of  convqring  goods.  The  most  celebrated 
into  two  branoM,  which  surround  the  island  of  Se-  were  those  made  in  the  reign  of  Firoce  II.  It  is 
ringhara.  The  nordiem  branch  is  named  the  Coloroon,  doubtfiil  whether  they  were  ever  completed ;  i£  they 
the-aouthem  retains  the  name  of  Caveiy.  About  18  were  they  woukl  have  united  the  Indus  and  the 
miles  farther  to  the  east,  these  branches  approadi  eadi  Ganges :  for  one  of  them  was  drawn  fh>m  the  Jumnah, 
other ;  and  an  immense  mound  is  formed  in  order  to  near  the  northern  hills,  to  the  dty  of  Hissar ;  and 
prevent  the  Cavery  ftom  falling  into  the  Coloroon,  the  tiie  object  of  the  other  was  to  form  a  water  communis 
bed  of  which  is  20  fleet  lower.  The  Coloroon  falls  into  cation  between  the  Sutlege  and  the  same  town.  The 
the  sea  near  Negapatam,  and  the  Cavery  at  Tanjore.  first  canal,  w^ch  seems  to  have  been  completed,  was 
These  rivers  form  a  wider  delta  than  any  odier  river  1 14  geographical  miles  in  length.  It  was  repaired  and 
in  this  part  of  India :  their  whole  course  is  about  300  first  used  to  Ddhi,  in  l6Sl6,  by  Shah  Jdian ;  thus  mak- 
xniles.  In  North  Coimbetoor,  near  Sivana  Samudra,  an  ing  its  whole  length  174  geographical  miles.  There  is 
island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  there  is  a  cataract,  the  no  predse  or  clear  information  respecting  the  part  of 
foil  of  which  is  about  150  feet;  another  near  the  upper  the  Sutlege  from  which  the  other  canal  was  drawn, 
end  of  the  ishmd ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  mnd  brid^  across  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  miles  lonff.  Besides  these 
the  Cav«ry,  whidi  was  formed  of  blocks  of  granite  20  main  canals,  there  were  several  brandies  whidi  united 
feet  in  diameter,  and  20  feet  long;  when  entire,  the  tiiem  in  different  parts,  and  in  difierent  directions.  The 
bridffe  was  300  yards  in  lenjgfth.  design  of  Firose  was  to  fertiliae  a  vast  tract  of  land 

Lake?.  Tnm  are  but  few  lakes  in  Hmdostan.     The  Chilka "  very  dry  and  sterile,  and  also  to  iadlitate  and  increase 

lake  divides  the  noithem  Circars  fVom  the  Cuttack  di-    inland  navigation.     In  1810,  the  Bridsh  government- 
strict  of  Orissa.     It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  eight    deansed  and  repaired  liie  canal  to  Delhi,  which,  during 
broad.     Towards  the  east  and  south,  it  is  £>ttnded  by  a    the  convulsions  of  the  Mogul  empire,  had  been  almost 
narrow  sand,  very  plain  and  flat,  and  about  a  mile  in    wholly  choked  up*     From  Shahpoor,  where  the  Ravey 
breadth,  and  on  the  north-west  by  a  dudn  of  mountains,    enters  the  plainsi  a.  canal  was  drawn  fVom  this  river  to 
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Lahore,  About  80  miles  in  length  ;  the  object  wms  to 
tapply  the  city  with  water  during  the  dry  season.  For 
tile  same  purpose  three  other  canals^  were  drawn  from 
the  Ravey,  near  Shahpoor,  to  the  south  and  east  of  La- 
hore. In  the  year  1 805,  a  canal  was  made  from  the 
Black-town  of  Madras  to  the  river  Ennore.  Its  length 
is  10,560  yards ;  its  greatest  br&dth  at  tiie  top  40 
feet ;  and  its  greatest  depth  12  feet.  By  means  of  this 
canal,  boats  convey  charcoal  and  £re^wood,  the  produce 
of  the  high  land  behind  Pulicat,  to  Madras.  The  rivers 
of  Tripapolore  and  the  sPanaur,  which  approach  within 
about  1 800  yards  of  each  other  near  Fort  St  David,  are 
joined  by  a  canal,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea, 
at  the  distance  of  about  1000  yards. 

The«ea8tem  and  western  coasts  of  India  differ  in  a 
-very  striking  manner.  The  Malabar,  or  western  coast, 
is  high  and  b<^d,  and  possesses  a  few  excellent  small 
harbours,  formed  by  insulated  rocks  and  promontories. 
The  Coromandel,  or  eastern  coast,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
full  of  shoals  and  banks,  without  a  port  of  any  kind  ; 
the  entrance  to  its  small  rivers  being  blocked  up  by 
the  sand  thrown  in  by  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  surf^ 
which  beats  against  it  at  all  aeasona.  Having  given 
this  general  ctescripdon  of  the  two  coasts,  we  shall 
commence  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  at  the  north* 
west  extremity  of  the  western  coast 

Cape  Monse,  which  lies  In  the  latitude  of  24°  55\ 
and  in  the  longitude  of  65^  46',  is  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  coast  of  Hindostan  in  this  quar- 
.ter.  The  bay  of  Corachie  lies  between  this  cape  and 
the  Indus.  It  admits  vessels  of  300  or  400  ton  during 
the  rainy  season:  the  tide  rises  12  feet.  On  the  east* 
em  side  of  the  bay  are  six  rocky  islets.  From  Cape 
Monze  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  it  is  called  the  coast  of 
'8inde.  The  Gulf  of  Cutch  runs  far  inland  towards  the 
«a6t.  The  upper  part  is  full  of  shoals,  and  is  bounded 
by  a  low  narrow  plain,  always  overflowed  during  the 
j*ainy  season.  It  is  said  to  have  a  communication  with 
the  Run,  already  described.  On  the  south  shore  of  this 
gulf»  the-eoast  of  Gkizerat  begins.  Between  it  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  it  is  rather  lugh.  The  Gulf  of  Cambay 
is  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Guzerat  on  the  west,  and  by 
that  of  Surat  on  the  east.  It  runs  nearly  150  miles  in- 
land. Near  to -Cambay,  which  stands  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gulf,  the  tides  run  with  extreme  rapidity, 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour :  at  high  water 
rise  40  feet,  and  at  4ow  water  leave  the  Gulf  dry,  even 
for  seven  leagues  below  the  town.  Fifteen  miles  to 
the  east  of  this  town,  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  is  only  six 
miles.  It  is  here  also  completely  dry  at  ebb  tide ;  but 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  mud  and  quicksands,  so*as 
to  render  a  passage  across  without  a  guide  extremely 
dangerous.  Bom  in  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay, 
the  oore  or  rush  of  the  tide  is  nearly  as  rapid  as  that  at 
.the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  The  depth  of 
water  in.  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^adually  diminishing  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  river  Jumbaisier  runs  into  the  east  side  of 
the  Gulf,  to  the  south  of  Cambay.  On  it  stands  a  town 
of  the  same  fiaroe.  The  Nerbuddah  also  falls  into  this 
part  of  the  Gulf.  On  it  stands  the  town  of  Baroach. 
As  we  approach  further  to  the  south,  to  the  coast  of 
Surat,  the  ouast  becomes  more  leveL  The  first  sea- 
port that  occurs  is  Surat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuptee, 
about  six  leagues  from  the  sea.  This  river,  however, 
is  so  shallow  at  the  town,  that  large  vessels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  at  its  mouth.  During  the  south-west  mon- 
aoon  this  anchorage  is  dangerous ;  but  it  is  safe  and 
^commodious  while  the  north-east  and  north- west  winds 


Mow.  The  coast  between  Surit  and  Cape.  St  John  Scatittv^. 
continaes  so  very  low,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  ''^r^ 
the  eolith- west  monsoon  and  hi^h  tides,  it  is  inuhdate<l. 
There  are  several  small  rivers  m  this  tract  From  this 
cape  to  Bombay,  a  reef,  lying  three  leagues  off,  stretch-  ^ombij. 
es  along.  Bassein,  a  port  in  the  province  of  Aurunga- 
bad,  lies  on  a  narrow  strait,  or  rivulet,  which  separates 
it  firam  the  island  of  Salsette.  Across  the  mouth  of 
this  there  is  a  bar  of  aand,  so  that  only  small  vessels 
can  enter.  Salsette,  18  miles  long  and  14  broad,  was 
formerly  divided  from  Bombay  by  a  strait  six  miles 
long,  and  about  200  yards  across,  whidi  was  occasionally 
fordable  ;  but  these  islands  are  now  united  by  a  cause- 
way. Bombay  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three.  This  island,  with  Salsette,  Caranga, 
and  £lephanta,  forms  a  most  commodious  harbour. 
The  tides  rise  higher  here  than  in  any  harbour  posaes* 
sed  by  the  English  in  their  Indian  settlements.  The 
usual  height  is  14  feet,  but  they  sometimes  rise  to  17. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance,  to  con- 
struct docks  large  enough  to  build  a  74  gun*ship.  We 
now  enter  on  the  coast  of  Concuin,  on  which  the  first  Cooan. 
object  of  importance  is  a  rocky  prcnnontory,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand,  about  onemile 
long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile -broad.  On  this  promon- 
tory stands  Gbereah,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  cele- 
brated pirate  Angria.  A  river  of  some  magnitude  rana 
from  the  Ghauts  into  the  sea,  on  the  north  of  this  pn>- 
montoiy.  About  80  mHes  to  the  south  of  Gheriab, 
lies  Melunday  or  Malwan  island,  the  principal  abode  of 
the  pirates  who  at  present  frequent  this  coast.  To  the 
south  of  it,  4  leagues  off  the  coast  of  B^apoor,  lie  a  clua-  Coist  of 
ter  of  rocks,  called  the  Vingorla,  or  bunft  rocks.  On  BcjupooN 
the  left  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  stands  the  town  of  Goa.  There  is  here  a  goa. 
fine  bay,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  peninsula  of 
Marmagon.  From  Goa  to  Cape  Ramas  the  coast  is  low, 
with  a  beach  of  sand.  Near  this  cape  is  Salsette  river, 
a  branch  of  which  communicates  with  the  river  of  Goa, 
thus  making  an  island  of  the  scite  of  that  town.  There 
are  few  coasts  so  much  broken  into  small  bays  and  har- 
bours, and  at  the  same  time  retaining  so  strait  a  gene- 
ral outline,  as  the  coast  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  a 
^iistance  of  nearly  220  geographical  miles. 

After  passing  Cape  Ramaa,  the  coast  of  Canara  be-  coi»t<< 
gins.    At  Fort  Carwar  there  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Canara. 
with  a  wide  and  deep,  but  intricate  channel.     To  the 
south  of  this  is  the  island  of  Anjedtva,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  two  from  the  shore.     It  lies  before 
a  bay,  which  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  so  lofty, 
that  they  afford  some  shelter  to  ships,  even  during  the 
S.  W.  monsoon.    Meerjahur,  a  river  of  the  same  size* 
which,  in  the  month  of  February,  seven  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  700  yards  across,  affords  the  most  convenient 
wooding  and  watering  place  on  the  coast  of  Malabar* 
The  Lagoon  of  Onore,  already  described,  succeeds  in 
latitude  lA-^  18'.     On  the  north  entrance  of  tiiis  lagoon 
is  an  island  that  has  been  fortified  by  the  British.     To 
the  soutli  of  this  there  are  several  promontories,  form* 
ing  bays  tolerably  well  sheltered.     There  are  also  se* 
veral  small  islands,  of  which  the  roost  remarkable  are 
Hog  island  and  Pigeon  island.     Mangalore,  in  South 
Canara,  in  latitude  12°  49'*  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
which  stretches  into  a  large  salt  lagoon  that  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  sand  beach.     Across  this  beach 
there  was  formerly  an  opening  capable  of  receiTinf^ 
large  ships ;  but  at  present  this  channel  has  become  so 
shallow,  as  to  admit  only  vessels  drawing  less  than  lO 
feet.    There  is  another  channel  with  still  less  water. 
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Twenty-five  m3es  east  by  south  from  Msngalorej  stands 
Cumly,  on  a  hi^  point  of  land  between  two  riven, 
which  run  into  a  salt  water  lake,  that  is  also  divided  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  sand  bank.  In  the  rainy  season 
both  the  rivers  and  the  lake  are  fresh*  From  Cumly 
for  several  leagues  to  the  south,  the  coast  is  lined  by  a 
range  of  salt  water  lakes,  which,  however,  are  of  little 
use  to  navigation,  in  consequence  of  the  sand  banks 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  sea. 

The  coast  of  MaUbar  begins  at  the  river  Chandra^ 
giri,  in  latitude  IS*"  27'.  This  coast  is  much  indented 
by  inlets  of  the  sea  and  salt  lagoons,  lying  within  a 
chain  of  sandy  and  narrow  islands.  These  inlets  run 
for  great  lengths  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  receive  the 
small  and  rapid  streams  that  descend  from  the  Ghauts. 
They  open  to  the  sea  by  narrow  and  shallow  channels. 
The  first  remarkable  spot  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  is 
Mount  Dilla,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
salt  water  creeks.  The  nest  bay  on  thb  part  of  the 
coast  is  formed  by  a  point  of  land,  on  which  stands  the 
fort  that  protects  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Canancw e. 
The  town  itself  is  sttoated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
TeUidberry,  in  latiti^  11  <*  M,  succeeds;  it  stands  on 
a  small  river.  The  coast  here  is  very  low  and  sandy. 
At  Vadagheny,  in  ^titude  11^  85%  the  series  of  sut 
lakes  commence,  which  run  without  interruption  to  the 
aouth,  forming  a  kind  of  inland  navigation,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  sandy  islands.  Calient  is 
situated  on  a  river,  navigable  by  boats,  100  miles  up 
the  country ;  it  is  the  port  principally  frequented  by 
the  Arabs  of  Muscat.  Panumy,  40  miles  south-east 
from  Calicut,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  i^  river, 
which  flows  from  Animalaya,  or  Elephant  Hill.  The 
entrance  of  this  river,  though  wide»  is  so  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  that  only  the  trading  boats  of  the  natives  can 
reach  the  town.  The  salt  lakes,  islands,  and  small 
ports  situated  on  them,  now  become  numerous ;  but 
the  first  of  consequence,  to  the  south  of  Paniany,  is  Co- 
chin, which  is  built  on  a  very  low  island.  The  inlet 
to  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
Qme  Comorm,  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindostan, 
in  latitude  7*  57%  and  longitude  17^  55',  is  in  itself 
low  and  level ;  but,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it, 
there  is  the  mountain  of  Komari,  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Ghauts,  the  summit  of  which  is  said  to  be 
1294  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  r^fard* 
ed  by  mariners  as  the  cape. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  of  Hindostan  is  occu- 
pied by  the  coast  of  Tinnevelly.  In  it  are  no  ports  of 
any  moment  On  some  fiarts  of  it  the  tide  rises  only 
two  or  three  feet.  Between  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
Point  Ramen  is  the  island  of  Ramissoram,  about  eleven 
miles  long  and  six  broad.  -  It  is  low  and  sandy.  The 
strait  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  about  a  mile 
wide ;  but  so  obstructed  by  rocks,  and  with  an  entrance 
from  the  north  so  very  narrow,  that  it  cannot  be  navi« 
gated,  except  by  verv  small  vessels.  This  is  an  island 
of  ^reat  sanctity  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos.  •  From 
Point  Calymere  to  the  river  Cavery  is  the  coast  of  Tan- 
sf  TaDjore,  jore,  which  is  so  extremely  low  and  flat,  that  the  first 
objects  seen,  in  approaching  it,  are  the  tops  of  the  co- 
coa palms.  Negapatam,  48  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Tanjore,  in  latitude  10°  45'>  is  situated  on  a 
small  CTfek.  Only  coasting  vessels,  or  ships  for  refresh* 
ments,  firequent  it  Tranquebar,  in  latitude  1  i*,  is  si- 
tuated on  a  small  river,  across  the  mouth  of  which  is  a 
bar.  The  best  roadstead  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  off 
the  town  of  Portonovo,  in  latitude  U^W ;  it  is  shel- 
tered on  the  south  by  a  shoaL   Pondicheny,  on  the  ri> 
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ver  Gingie,  is  a  port  of  littk  consequenee  with  respect   StstiititK. 
to  trade,  as  the  river  can  only  receive  small  vessels  ^^/T^ 
even  during  the  rainy  season.    Its  roadstead,  however,  ™^"*»**" 
is  not  so  danfferous  as  that  of  Madras;  and  landing  ^* 
may  occasionally  be  accomplished  in  ships'  beats.    To 
tbe  north  of  Sadras,  and  about  38  miles  south  by  west 
from  Madras,  the  coast  seems  to  have  been  encroached  Encroteli- 
upon  by  the  sea,  to  a  considerable  extent.    About  100  °i»tof  tbe 
yards  iVom  the  sea,  there  is  a  high  rock,  covered  with  ^*** 
Hindoo  sculpture  and  imagery.     There  are  also  other 
rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  which,  by  the  incriptions  on 
them,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.    Acccnrding  to  the  traditions  vf  die 
brahmins,  a  large  city,  call^  Mahabalipuram,  or  the 
dty  of  the  Great  Ball,  stood  here  in  very  remote  times ; 
and  the  surf  is  aaid  still  to  break  over  its  ruins.    Ma«  Madns« 
dras,  in  latitude  18^  5',  and  longitude  8(fi25',  lies  on  a 
coast,  where  a  rapid  current  runs,  and  on  which  a  dread- 
ful surf  breaks,  even  when  the  weather  is  the  most 
moderate ;  the  shore  here  is  perf<ectly  strait.     Hence  die 
roadstead  of  Madras  is  the  worst  in  India ;  the  most 
dangerous  season  to  remain  in  it,  is  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  December ;  laige  ships  gene- 
rally anchor  about  two  miles  firom  the  shore.    When 
the  surface  is  unusually  high,  catamarans  are  used  to 
convey  passengers  from  the  Manffla  boats;  the  latter 
are  formed  of  materials  that  easily  yield  to  the  stroke 
of  the  waves,  and  are  always  employed  between  die 
ships  in  the  roads  and  the  shore.    In  the  ladtude 
15^  S(y,  the  coast  of  the  Camadc  terminales,  and  that  of 
the  northern  Circars  begins.    After  passing  Masulipa- 
tam,  on  a  branch  of  the  Krishnah,  and  some  other  plains 
of  less  importance,  we  arrive  at  the  bay  of  Coringa,  in  Coringa 
latitude  16049^;  into  this  bay  one  of  the  branches  of  ^7* 
the  Godavery  falls ;  a  bar  of  mud  lies  across  its  en* 
trance,  through  vhich  ships  must  be  forced.    This  is 
the  only  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Hindostan  where 
there  is  smooth  water  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
so  that  a  ship  of  above  200  tons  can  be  thoroughly  re- 
fitted here  by  being  hove  dawn.  A  litde  to  the  north  of 
Coringa  bay,  the  low  coast  terminates,  and  a  ridge  of 
high  mountains  commence,  which  line  the  coast  to 
Ganjam  in  latitude  1 9°  23'.    There  is  nothing  remark- 
able  as  we  proceed  northwards,  till  we  arrive  at  Point 
Pahnycas,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
Balasore  on  the  south*     A  reef  extends  nearly   10 
milea  to  the  ENE.  of  this  point.    There  is  but  litde 
depth  of  water  in  the  Bay  of  Balasofe ;  in  some  places 
-the  water  leaves  the  shore  for  half  a  mile  out  at  tew  ^"7  °^  ^^' 
-tide  ;  and  even  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  there  is       '^ 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  fathoms :  this  arises  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  carried  out  by 
the  Ganges.    The  shores  of  the  bay  are  intersected  by 
several  small  streams,  some,  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  town  of  Balasore  stands  on  the  Booree  Bellaun 
river,  where  the  tide  commonly  rises  eight  feet :  at 
high  water  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  can  cross  the  bar. 
The  coast  of  Bengal  commences  at  the  town  of  Pif* 
ley  on  the  Subunreeka  river,  about  22  miles  N.  E.  from  ^^  f 
Balasore,  in  latitude  21*  42'.    This  was  formerly  a  port  "^ 
of  considerable  trade,  but  it  is  now  little  irequented,  in 
consequence  of  the  flood  having  formed  a  dangerous  bar 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  well  as  washed  away 
a  great  part  of  the  town  itself.    The  course  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  sea  has  been  already  described.     Across 
Che  entrance  of  the  Hooghly,  or  western  branch  (^it, 
there  are  several  sounds,  which  render  the  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous,  particularly  two,  called  the 
eastern  and  western  sea  reefs.    The  whole  of  the  coast 
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Stotbtiet.^  fipom  the  wefitem  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
consista  of  low  islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  m- 
ferior  branches  of  the  river,  and  intersected  in  almost 
every  direction  by  creeks.  The  coast  of  Chittagong,  a 
district  lying  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Uie  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  is  divided  from  that»province  by  the 
eastern  mourn  of  the  Ganges ;  and  from  Aracan,  a 
province  in  the  Birman  Empire,  by  the  *river  Naup. 
On  this  coast  there  is  one  good  port,  Islemabad,  about 
two  leagues  and  a  half  off  ue  river  of  Cbittagong.  Ships 
•f  considerable  tonnage  are  built  here.  To  the  south 
of  the  river  on  which  Islemabad  stands,  there  is  an 
island  called  Kuttubdea,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  a  strait  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  broad. 
This  island  is  about  four  leagues  long,  and  one  league 
broad :  it  is  divided  into  two  by  a  creek.  To  the  south  of 
Kuttubdea  is  Mascale  Ishind,  larger  and  of  greater  eleva^ 
tion.  The  coast  which  we  have  described,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Chittagong,  forms  the  western  side,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  western  side 
stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Balasore ;  that  is,  from 
latitude  7""  ST  to  latitude  21"*  3l^  and  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  from  Balasore  to  Chittagong,  or  4°  53'  differ- 
ence <»  longitude.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  western 
aide  is  very  great,  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  there  being  no  soundings  about  SO  miles  off. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  however,  the  sea  is  shallow. 
The  British  and  their  allies  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
sea  coast  of  Hindostan,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
stretches  from  the  small  islanas  to  the  south  of  Bom- 
bay, in  latitude  18^  42',  to  the  small  islands  about  17 
miles  north  by  west  from  Goa,  in  latitude  J  5^  5(y, 
This  part  of  the  coast  is  principally  occupied  by  pirates. 
The  sea  coast  hom  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  river 
Indus  is  also  occupied  principally  by  pirates. 


CHAP.  III.     I 

Natural  Hui09y,''^Botani/t^^Zoohgi^f^-'Mmeralogi/,'^ 

CUmate,^^S(nl. 

To  discuss  fully  the  natural  history  of  India,  and 
particularly  those  branches  of  it  which  relate  to  botany 
and  zoology,  would  require  much  more  ample  space 
than  can  possibly  be  allotted  to  this  article.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  be  both  select  and  minute  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  India.  The  mine- 
^o^i  not  presenting  either  such  ample  or  such  cha- 
racteristic materials,  will  be  treated  of  with  compara- 
Botany.  tively  less  brevity.  With  regard  to  its  botany,  we 
«  shall  select  for  notices  and  description  those  plants 

chiefly  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  medicine, 
food,  the  arts,  or  domestic  purposes,  or  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  form  or 
flowers. 
Ap^OBTs  Acacia  Catechu,  C^echu,  called  i»  the  province  of  Ba- 

har  Cocrttt  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Hindostan.  The  extract  from  it, 
which  is  called  cuit  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  cutch 
by  the  English,  and  by  different  authors  khaatht  ealCy 
catechu,  &c.  is  brought  to  England  both  from  Bengal 
and  Bombay.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  Hum<p 
phry  Davy,  the  variety  which  comes  from  Bombay 
,  contains  109  of  tannin,  6*6  of  extractive  matter,  13  of 
mucilage,  and  10  of  earths,  and  other  impurities  in  100 
parts ;  and  the  variety  from  Bengal,  97  of  Unnin,  73  of 
extract,  16  of  mucilage,  and  14  of  impurities.  The 
name  catechu,  under  which  it  is  now  more  generally 
knowuj  is  derived  from  two  oriental  words,  catc  a  tree. 


and  chu  juice.  This  species  of  acacia  seldom  exceeds  suUm 
12  feet  in  height.  The  catechu  is  extracted  from  the  ^^» 
inner  wood.  Acacia  Arahica,  the  Babul  tree  of  the 
Hindoos,  grows  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  JOecan. 
Its  flower  is  rather  beautiful,  consiiiting  of  a  bright  yel- 
low ball,  which  is  very  6weet  scented.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  is  considered  to  make  the  best 
wheels  and  axletrees  of  any  in  India.  Ita  b^k  is 
used  for  tanning.  The  gum  drawn  from  it  resembles 
in  its  qualities  gum  arabic  so  nearly,  that  it  is  used  ia^ 
stead  of  it  for  all  purposes  in  Hindostan.  In  Guzerat, 
especially  in  the  wastes,  the  Babul  tree  ia  very  common. 
The  poor  inhabitants  of  this  province  used  its  gum  as 
food.  It  is  planted  in  some  places  to  protect  the  villa- 
ges and  farm-yards.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
catechu  was  extracted  from  the  nut  of  the  areca ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  correct.  The  areca,  however,  ^reei. 
which  is  a  species  of  palm,  is  cultivated  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  India  for  its  nuts,  which  are  used  by  the  na^ 
tives.  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  pepper,  and  a 
little  quicklime  or  chunum,  in  the  same  manner  as  to- 
bacco is  used  by  Europtons.  This  tree  is  seldom  met 
with  in  a  wild  state.  It  however  grows  spontaneously 
on  M  the  hills  in  South  Concar,  and  in  North  Cananu 
None  of  it  grows  above  the  Ghauts.  In  Malabar  there 
grows,  or  is  prepared,  a  sort  of  red  areca,  which  is  used 
m  dying.  Besides  the  areca,  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  other  trees  of  the  palm  kind  in  India.  The  cocoa  cocovnut 
nut  tree  is  found  every  where,  especially  on  the  coasts  tree. 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  as  it  requires  a  low  sandy 
soil.     On  the  higher  grounds,  the  cocoaF-nut  tree  be* 

fins  to  yield  its  fruit  when  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
low  long  it  lives  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  un- 
doubtedly attains  a  very  great  a^e.     If  the  trees  are  of 
good  quaiity^  and  young,  they  wul  supply  100  nuts  mn- 
nually,  which  are  ripe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    But 
the  benefits  which  the  natives  derive  from  the  tree  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  its  nuts.     It  supplies  oil  for 
ihe  lamp ;  coir  cables  are  made  from  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing of  the  nut ;  toddy  or  arrack  is  supplied  by  the  juice 
of  this  and  several  other  species  of  palm  trees;  and 
though  the  British  confound  all  the  kinds  of  arrack, 
the  natives  have  distinct  names  for  each  kind  of  juice. 
What  is  drawn  off  in    the  night  is    the   sweetest- 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  bandaris,  or  toddy  gatherers, 
"  climbing  the  short  stems  of  the  palms ;  having  tied 
their  ancles  close  together,  they  pass  a  band  round  the 
tree  and  round  their  waist,  and,  placing  their  feet  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  they  lean  upon  the  band,  and  with 
their  hands  and  feet  cHmb  nimbly  up  a  tree  without 
branches  BO  feet  high,  carrying  with  them  a  bill  cw 
hatchet  to  make  fresh  incisions,  or  to  renew  the  old 
ones,  and  a  jar  to  bring  down  the  toddy,  which  is  re- 
ceived in  a  pot  tied  to  the  tree,  and  emptied  every  12 
hours."  Graham's  Residence  in  Indkt,  p.  26     Properly 
speaking,  the  arrack  is  the  juice  or  toddy  prepared  by 
distillation ;  and  the  amMiratus  employed  tor  this  pur- 
pose is  very  simple,     besides  the  toddy,  a  fennented 
juice,  jaghery,  or  an  inspissated  juice,  is  made  from  the 
palmyra,  and  other  spedes  of  palm.     In  Bengal,  the 
toddy  and  jaghery  produced  from  the  wild  date  are  the 
most  esteemed ;  but  in  the  Jaghire  district  of  the  Car- 
natic,  where  the  palmyra  thrives  extremely  well,  and 
requires  litde  care  or  attention,  the  toddy  and  jaghery 
fitim  it  aro  considered  the  best.     The  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  are  used  to  cover  the  houses,  and  out  of 
two  of  them  plaited  together,  the  peasants  form  a  iund 
of  cloak,  which  defends  them  from  the  rain  while 
working  in  the  fields. 
From  the  smaller  fan  palm  toddy  is  alao  made :   its  Pan  psli 
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>iidf&»  leaves,  which  sre  broad,  are  used  far  writing  on  and 
^^r*^  for  thatching.   The  |»lmyra  or  hrab  is  another  apedas, 
f^jn,    ^  leaves  of  which  are  also  used  for  thatchmg,  and  for 
(aid*  Ilie  largest  species  of  this  kind  of  trees  is  the  great- 
er fan  iMdm,  which  is  r&y  abundant  in  the  Payenghaut> 
or  bwer  Qurnatic:  it  is  said  that  ^ach  leaf  of  this  tree 
ia  capable  of  covering  a  dozen  men,  and  that  two  or 
three  of  them  are  sufficient  to  roof  a  cottage.    The 
wood  of  all  these  species  of  palms  is  excellent  for  water 
pipes  and  rafters.   The  most  beautiful  of  the  palm  trees 
whk:h  grows  in  India  is  the  sago  palm,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  so  common  as  any  of  the  other  species.    We 
have  by  no  means  enumerated  all  theiises  of  the  trees 
of  the  palm  kind.    F.  P.  Bartelomeo  says,  that  he  has 
reckoned  up  forty  different  properties  diat-  the  real 
palm  tree  possesses,  which  are  all  useful  to  man. 
Cuduxn.       EieUoria  eardamomum,  or  the  cardamon  plant,  grows 
in  the  mountains  above  Cochin  and  Calicut,  chiefly  in 
shady  places  on  their  declivities  and  in  the  vauies. 
The  district  of  Wyniard,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
western  Ghauts,  about  the  ISth  degree  of  latitude, 
produces  the  best  cardamons  in  India.    There  are  also 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ghauts,  at  Maleatur,'  carda- 
mon palm,  jajrpur,  &c.     The  tree  rises  about  12  feet  in 
height.     Tne  cardamons,  or  seeds,  are  brought  chiefly 
in  the  ships  from  Bengal,  in  cases  containing  about 
120  lbs.  weight. 
f.ppez.  It  haa  been  long  known  that  the  long-pepper  tree. 

Piper  longum,  was  a  native  of  India,  particularly  of 
the  Malabar  and  Bengal  provinces ;  but  it  is  only  with- 
in  these  thirty  years  that  the  discovery  of  the  black 
pepper  plant  (Piper  nigrum)  was  made  in  the  district 
of  Bampa,  in  the  northern  Circars.     Dr.  Roxburgh  !>&• 
gan  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  province  in  1787.     It 
is  abo  much  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  and 
constitutes  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  export. 
One  thoasand  plants  jrield  from  500  to  1000  lbs.  of 
pepper.     The  plant  climbs  like  a  vine ;  is  from  8  to 
12  feet  in  length;  and  is  generally  supported  by  the 
Moochy  wood  tree,  Erythrina  corallodettaron.     Nearly 
all  the  fbrests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  YeUapura,  a 
town  above  the  western  Ghauts,  produce  pepper  spon- 
taneously. 
Bftd  tnc       Piper  beid,  the  leaves  of  which  are  called  betel,  is 
founa  to  succeed  best  in  India  on  such  grounds  as  can 
be  irrigated  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.     On  that 
tract  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna,  the  river 
which  bounds  the  Tipparah  district  c^  Bengal  on  the 
west,  particularly  between  Daoudeaundy  and  Luck- 
poor,  tne  P.  betel  is  of  excellent  quality :  the  produce 
of  this  tract  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  the 
Birman  empire,  that  tney  make  regular  contracts  an- 
nually for  tile  coming  crop :   it  is  nearly  all  bought  up 
by  them  for  ready  money.     The  general  use  of  it, 
along  with  the  cate  and  chunum,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  leaves  of  the  betel  inclose  the  cate  and 
chunum. 
Mt&mA        Curcuma,  Zedoaiy,  the  root  of  which  is  sometimes 
fi0Rn,        used   in  medicine  as  a  stomachic;  grows  in  sandy 
ope  nplaces  in  Malabar,  where  it  is  called  acna  by 
the  Brahmins.    DoUchos  pruriens,    grows  in  Bengal, 
where  it  is  called  cadjuct,  the  plant  which  produces 
the  fpXBo.  ammoniac.     Herac/eum,  gummiferum,  is  also 
a  naUve  of  the  East  Indies.    The  Laurus  cassia,  which 
in  some  respects,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  supplies 
the  place  of  cinnamon  in  medicine,  and  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  a  native  of  Malabu*,  and  frequently  is 
called  Malabar  cinnamon.     There  are  two  species  of 
Plerocarpus  found  in  Jndia.     The  P.  draco,  which 
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supplies  the  dragon  tree  resin,  commonly  called  cfro-    S^Uoi. 
gOtt's  blood;  and  the  P.  SantaUnus,  which  supplies  the  ^••nr*^ 
red  Sanders  wood ;  the  former  is  used  in  medicine, 
the  latter  as  a  colouring  matter.    P.  Draco  rises  to  30 
feet  high.    P.  Santalima  is  a  native  of  the  mount'^ins 
of  India;  it  was  first  discovered  there  by  Koeni^: 
This  tree  thrives  best  on  a  strong  soil,  and  is  found  m 
the  greatest  abundance,  as  well  as  of  the  best  quality, 
in  the  Mysore,  above  the  western  Ghauts.    About  20  SsBdai 
miles  to  the  south  of  Periapatam,  there  is  a  tract  of  ^^'^ 
land,  on  which  an  immense  quantity  of  sanders  wood 
is  grown ;   it  is  fit  to  cut  in  about  ten  years :   the  san- 
dal is  merely  the  heart  of  the  wood,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  this,  it  is  usual  to  cut  the  tree  into  pieces,  and 
bury  them  in  dry  ground  for  a  month  or  two:  during 
this  time,  the  outer  wood  is  eaten  by  the  white  ants, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  heart ;  the  smallest  pieces 
are  generally  brought  up  by  the  Arabians,  who  distil 
an  essential  oil  from  them:    the  Chinese   buy  the 
largest,  and  the  Indians  use  those  of  middle  size.     In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Periapatam,  there  is  about  2000 
weight  produced  annually.     Tellicherry,  on  the  Ma- 
labu'  coast,  is  the  great  mart  for  the  Mvsore  sandal 
wood ;  but  in  the  province  of  Malabar  it  is  scarcely 
met  with,  and  what  tliere  is,  is  destitute  of  fragrance. 
The  Sweiteniafebrifnga,  which  supplies  an  astringent 
and  tonic  bark,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  grow- 
ing among  the  mountains  of  the  Rajahmundry  Circar : 
the  natives  use  it  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.     The 
Tamarindus  indica,  tamarind  tree  of  India,  produces  ta- 
marinds of  a  darker  colour,  and  xlrier  than  those  from 
the  West  Indies ;  the  pods  also  are  nearly  twice  as 
long.    The  ginger  plant  grows  in  most  parts  of  the 
Makbar  coast  where  the  sea^ water  cannot  penetrate ; 
it  is  called  aU  by  the  Brahmins. 

The  Bamboo  trees  are  very  common,  and  very  use-  Bambs©. 
ful  in  India ;  scarcely  any  tree  equals  them  for  rapi- 
dity of  growth,  as  in  the  short  space  Of  five  months 
they  rise  to  the  height  of  20  yards,  with  a  circumfe- 
rence of  eight  inches  ;  its  greatest  height  is  completed 
during  its  first  year ;  and  during  the  second,  it  acquires 
those  properties  of  hardness  and  elasticity,  which  com- 
poundly  or  singly  renders  its  wood  so  extremely  useful 
for  such  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  single  acre  of  Bam- 
boos, if  they  are  situated  in  a  proper  soil,  and  care  is 
taken  of  them,  produces  more  wood  than  ten  acres  of 
any  other  tree.  The  best  bamboos  used  for  palan<- 
quins  grow  near  the  summit  of  the  rocks  in  the  per- 

Smnahs  of  Tolcan  and  Hindole,  in  the  province  of 
rissa.  They  sprinff  up  in  July,  at  which  time  the 
stringent  shoots  are  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  in  order  to  train  them  up  to  that  form  which  • 
will  render  them  most  useful  for  palanquins.  As  soon 
as  the  dry  season  begins,  their  iops  are  cut  off;  for,  if 
they  were  to  stand  Icmger,  they  would  become  too 
weak  to  support  a  palanquin,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  hollow  part,  aftd  the  wood  growing  thin- 
ner. In  some  places,  they  are  used  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  and  protection,  being  planted  on  the  banks 
of  the  country  fastnesses,  on  account  of  their  thorns, 
which  are  three  inches  long,  and  very  strong  and  sharps 
In  the  dry  season,  however,  they  can  afford  little  pro- 
tection, as  they  are  very  inflammable.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Goonsur,  at  the  north* west  extremity  of 
the  northern  Circars,  the  forests  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  bamboos ;  and  as,  besides  their  thorns,  they 
grow  closer  and  resist  the  axe  better  than  any  other 
tree,  the  inhabitants  formerly  trusted  entirely  to  their 
forests  of  bamboos,  binding  and  intertwining  them  bo 
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SiBtistict.^  coBipletefy,  as  to  oonstituie  an  ensellent  defence,  in  the 
'  room  of  redoubts^  to  their  fortresses.  Perhaps  the  best 
bamboos,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied,  grow  on  the  western  Ghauts,  about  the  15th 
degree  of  latitude.  They  here  compose  the  greatest 
part  of  the  forest,  and  equal  in  height  the  most  lofty 
palms,  sometimes  rising  to  60  feet.  Besides  their  uses 
for  paknquins  and  as  a  species  of  fortification,  the  first 
and  smallest  shoots  are  made  into  walking  canes:  the 
larger  shoots  and  the  trunk  are  employed  by  the  Hin« 
doos  to  construct  their  houses,  and  to  make  all  sorts  of 
furniture.  They  likewise  make  of  them  a  kind  -of  pails, 
in  which  the  water  keeps  extremely  cool.  In  some 
parts  also,  the  young  shoots  are  pickled  with  vinegar^ 
salt,  garlic,  &c. 

The  qualities  and  uses  of  the  teak  tree  seem  to  have 
been  little  known  or  appreciated  in  Britain  till  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  This  valuable  tree  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  India,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Ghaut  mountains,  and  other  contiguous  ranges  of  hills, 
particularly  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  Bassein. 
On  the  east  side  of  India,  the  forests  of  Rajamundry, 
which  stretch  from  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Goda- 
very  to  Potoonshah,  contain  abundance  of  these  trees ; 
and  this  is  the  only  district  in  the  east  which  furnishes 
this  valuable  timber.  In  North  Canara  they  grow  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  the  year  1800,  the  number 
of  teak  trees  cut  down  annually  in  this  district,  amount- 
ed to  3000.  In  the  province  of  Malabar  it  grows  most- 
ly about  Manarffhaut,  in  the  district  of  Pahcaudcherry. 
From  this  distnct  it  is  computed  that  about  45,000  cu- 
bical feet  of  this  timber  might  be  procured  annually ; 
and  on  the  hills  above  Parupanoda,  which  might  supply 
from  2000  to  3000  trees  every  year.  The  teak  is  also 
found  at  a  very  considerable  height  up  the  Ghauts,  but 
here  it  is  of  an  inferior  size. 

The  banyan  tree  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  sketch 
of  Indian  botany.  The  characteristics  of  this  tree  are 
well  known.  In  Hindostan  there  are  two  of  wonder- 
ful size.  That  which  is  described  by  Milton  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbuddah, 
within  a  few  mUes  of  Baroache.  It  is  aaid  by  the  natives 
to  be  3000  years  old,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  its  shade  being  capable  of  sheltering  7000 
persons.  It  must,  however,  have  been  considerably 
Wger  than  it  is  at  present,  for  part  of  its  roots  have 
been  swept  away,  along  with  the  banks  of  the  river,  by 
the  floods.  It  ^ill  measures  nearly  2000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, even  if  those  branches  alone  which  have 
taken  rqot  are  included ;  and  the  area  which  it  covers 
must  be  considerably  larger,  if  the  hanging  branches 
are  included.  Of  the  smaller  branches  Ithere  are  up- 
wards of  3000 ;  and  of  those  which  are  larger,  and  have 
in  fact  become  trunks,  thare  are  350,  most  of  which 
exceed  in  circumference  most  English  trees.  The  other 
remarkable  banyan  tree  grows  in  the  Sarun  district  of 
the  province  of  Bahar,  not  far  fhim  the  town  of  Man- 
gee.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  it.  Its  dia* 
meter  b  from  363  to  375  feet;  the  circumference  of 
its  shadow  at  noon,  1116  feet;  the  circum&rence  of 
the  several  stems,  which  amount  to  between  50  and  60, 
is  921  feet. 

There  are  several  trees  and  shrubs  which  produce 
oil,  besides  the  oocoapnut  tree.  In  the  vicmity  of 
Beihoree,  in  North  Canary  the  Caloph^Uum  inophyUum 
^rows  in  abundance.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  frequently  90 
feet  in  height,  and  12  in  circumference.  From  the 
seed  of  it,  the  common  lamp  oil  of  this  part  of  India  is 
extracted.    It  is  also  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its 
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shade,  and  tba  sweetness  of  its  blossoms.  The  Kd*  Stediucs. 
nm  communis,  commoI^  ricinus,  or  Palma  Christi,  la 
cultivated  in  the  Mysore;  the  castor  oil  which  it  pro- 
duces is  used  for  the  lamp,  and  given  to  the  female  buf- 
faloes, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
their  milk,  as  well  as  applied  to  medical  purposes.  This 
species  of  ricinus  is  also  cultivated  in  tne  province  of 
Bengal,  and  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan.  On  the  Al- 
morah  hills  in  Northern  Hindostan,  there  grows  a  tree 
called  by  the  Hindoos  Phutwarrah.  Its  usual  height 
is'  50  feet,  and  its  circumference  six :  from  the  kernels 
of  the  fruit  a  fat-like  substance  is  extracted.  There  are 
only  a  few  places  where  any  species  of  the  pine  grows. 
It  is  found,  however,  in  considerable  abundance  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  province  of  Lahore,  whi<& 
lies  near  Cashmere.  It  is  used  for  torches  or  lamps  by 
the  natives,  cut  into  small  slips ;  but  neither  turpentine 
nor  tar  are  made  from  it.  The  northern  sides  of  the 
hills  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Delhi 
produce  .the  common  Scotch  fir  in  great  abundance.  In-  Fir. 
deed,  it  is  a  tree  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Hindostan  Proper.  The  timber  of  the  pinea 
that  grow  in  the  Terriani  district,  is  remarkable  for  its 
straightness  and  durability ;  and  from  a  species  of  the 
pine,  called  the  Sulla  pine,  Kota^  a  pure  turpentine  ia 
procured.  The  willow  is  generally  found  in  tnose  parts 
of  India  where  the  pine  thrives. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sautjur,  among  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
the  great  American  aloe,  Agave  Americana^  grows  in  Abe. 
great  profusion.  The  district  of  India  most  destitute 
of  trees,  is  the  barren  sandy  track  of  the  Carnatic.  Here 
the  only  trees  that  grow  spontaneously  are  the  MeUa 
azadirachta,  or  breid  tree,  and  the  Robenia  mkis.  All 
the  three  species  of  Molea  grows  in  India.  The  IL  mi-^ 
tes  is  also  lound  among  the  rich  muddy  soil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  the  fruit^bearing  trees,  we  have  hitherto  noticed 
only  such  as  are  also  valuable  and  useful  in  other  re- 
spects ;  but  we  must  not  omit  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
cf  the  most  celebrated  for  their  fruit  alone.     Of  all  the 
Indian  fruits,  the  mango  is  generally  deemed  the  most  m«d^  uil 
delicious.     It  grows  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state  other  froic*. 
in  almost  every  part  of  Hindostan,  especially  in  the 
southern  districts.    Maaagory,  near  Bombay,  is  cele« 
brated  f<Nr  this  fruit    Mrs.  Graham  informs  us  **  that 
the  parent  tree  from  which  all  those  of  diis  species  have 
been  grafted,  is  honoured  during  the  fruit  season  by  a 
guard  of  sepoys ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  cou- 
riers were  staticmed  between  Delhi  and  the  Mahratta 
coast,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  supply  of  man^ 
gos  for  the  loyal  table.    At  Battahdi,  in  the  Punjab, 
a  plum  grows  of  excellent  flavour,  called  by  the  na« 
natives  aloocha.     At  Jamboc,  in  Lahore,  the  white 
mulberry  produces  fruit  of  a  large  size,  and  r«narkabl^ 
fine  flavour.    The  trees  of  this  kind  which  are  culti- 
vated for  the  support  of  silk  worms  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.    In  the  Silhit  dbtricts  of  Bengal,  orange  plan- 
tations occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  l^id.    They  form 
the  principal  export  of  the  country,  and  are  sold  cm 
the  spot  at  1000  for  a  rupee.    Grapes  have  been  long 
grown  in  Aurunffabad,  near  Poonah,  md  in  the  province 
of  Malwah ;  and,  latterly,  they  have  been  introduced 
into  Bombay.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chikery,  in 
the  territories  of  the  Paishwah,  grapes  of  an  extraordi* 
nary  siae  are  produced.    Near  Oogain,  in  the  province- 
of  Malwah,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  vine  pro« 
duces  a  second  crop  of  grapes  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
they  are  by   no  means  or  good  quality,  bein^  very 
tart.    In  Bombay,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fruit  firoiik 
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^'sdM  setting  at  Ae  commeneement  of  thi«  setson,  ntifidal 
^^r^  means  are  employed  to  impede  the  growth.  The  Jum- 
boo»  a  speciea  of  roee-apple,  is  esteemed  not  only  for  its 
frait,  but  also  for  its  crimson  flowers,  which  hang  down 
witfi  much  elegance  fhim  every  part  of  the  stem.  Be- 
fldes  the  grape,  mulberry,  fig,  and  a  few  other  ihiits, 
there  are  not  many  Emropean  fruits  that  grow  in  Hin«* 
dostan.  There  are  some  apple-trees ;  the  largest  and 
best  grow  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  near  tiattalah. 
Two  apedes  of  the  papan  Bg^  "  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  rose-flavour  of  their  fhiit ;  the  wpondha 
dukii,  whose  sweetness,  pleasantly  tempered  with  acid, 
renden  it  peculiarly  agreeable  in  this  hot  dunate ;  the 
piUaw^  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  which  are 
produced  fibrous  bags,  sometimesof  the  weight  of  25 
poonda,  which  are  fiUed  with  nuts  like  the  chesnut, 
and  resemblinff  the  idmond  in  flavour ;  the  dillenia  In* 
diea,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  valuable  for  iU 
large  pomaceous  fruit  of  a  pure  add,  and  equal  to  the 
white  lily  in  fragrance  ;Hhe  avert hoa  carambola,  which 
produces  three  crops  of  fruit  in  the  year ;  and  another 
of  the  aame  genus,  which  is  in  a  manner  covered  with 
laige  joicT  berries  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  re* 
sembie  the  grape;  and  the  elephant  apple,  almost 
equally  a  favourite  with  the  animal  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  widi  the  native  Hindoos,''  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Aikin  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fruit-bearing 
trees  of  India.  * 

After  premising  that  the  red  lotus,  the  most  beauti- 
ful  of  the  nymphcBOi,  is  common  on  the  banks  in  the 
south  of  India,  and  that  the  sensitive  plant  grows  spon- 
tanciMialy  in  ^  Amran  district  of  Guzerat,  we  shall  con- 
clude our  account  of  Indian  botany,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  notice  or  two  regarding  some  of  the 
grapes,)  with  another  extract  from  the  author  whom 
we  nave  just  quoted,  in  which  he  is  describing  some  of 
the  trees,  shnit>s,  and  herbaceous  plants  that  are  re- 
.  matkable    for  their  size  or  beauty.      "  The  hibiscus 

Bu^^    ,,fictUnetu  is  remarkable  by  its  magnitude  and  the  pro- 
;7  teal/,   frision  of  its  elegant  blossoms ;  and  is  of  peculiar  value 
IB  a  tropical  climate,  as  hardly  any  insects  are  found 
mider  its  dude.    The  cotton  tree  rises  with  a  thorny 
trmJc  eighteen  feet  in  cireumference,  to  the  height  of 
50  feet  without  a  branch ;  it  then  throws  off  numerous 
boi^lbaij  which  are  adorned  in  the  rainy  season  with 
purple  blossoms  as  large  as  the  open  hand,  and  these 
are  auoceeded  by  capsula  filled  with  a  fine  kind  of 
cotton*    The  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  innu- 
memhle,   and  multitudes  would  be  well  worth  re- 
cording for  their  beauty  or  use,  if  the  nature  of  this 
work  allowed  an  opportunity;  we  cannot,  however, 
emit  the  indigo  and  Indian  madder,  whence  the  beau- 
ttfbl  ooloun  CH  the  Indian  chintzes  ar^  procured.     The 
nydatUktM  hirsuia,    and  the  jatminum    grandifiorum, 
boaatthemost  flagrant  blossoms  of  the  whole  East,  the 
frvmer  perfuming  the  night,  the  latter  scenting  the 
daj.     The  gtariosa  superlw,  and  Indian  vine,  form,  by 
tbeir  muoil,  bowera  worthy  of  Paradise ;  and  the  buiea 
mtperha,  a  small  tree,  by  the  striking  contrast  of  its 
green  Wvcs,  its  Mack  flowery  stalks,  and  its  large  scar* 
M  psipilionaccons  blossoms,  attracts,  with  its  ostenta- 
tiooa  charms,  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  most  in* 
cvrioua/* 
^piKi      Of  the  Poas,  die  Poa  cynosuroides,  the  kossa  grass 
I  of  the  natives,  deserves  particular  notice.    It  is  regard* 

ed  as  tt  sacred  grass,  and  is  held  almost  constantly  in 
the  hjmds  of  such  as  are  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
tscnlerly  devout ;  it  is  used  at  sacrifices.    It  is  also  of 

use  in  this  climate,  since  from  the  Boots 
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of  it  a  kind  of  mat  ealled  iai{$  is  made,  which  are  placed 
against  the  doors  or  windows,  and  constantly  watered, 
in  order  to  keep  the  rooms  cool;  as  its  fragrance  is  plea- 
sant, it  thus  spreads  an  agreeable  scent  as  well  as  fresh- 
ness through  the  apartments.    On  the  eastern  frontiers 
c£  Bengal,  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  land  covered 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass,  caUed  by  the  natives  the 
augeim  grass.     The  soil  on  which  it  grows  is  sandy;  it  Aogeili 
grows  to  the  height  of  SO  feet,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  S"u- 
wrist    The  jungle  grass  is  very  common  in  many  parts  JungU 
of  Hindostan.     In  the  Ragemal  district  of  Bengal,  it  gr«a. 
attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  on  the  top 
iof  it  there  is  a  beautiful  and  elegant  down,  resembling 
the  feathen  of  a  swan; 

But  we  must  conclude  this  desultory  account  of  In* 
dian  botany,  merely  remarking,  that  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  agriculture  of  India,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  some  plants,  which  more  properly  fall  under 
that  bead. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  in  India  is  a  small  ill- 
shaped  vicious  pony,  in  some  parts  not  exceeding  SO 
inches  in  height^  particularly  on  the  confines  of  the 
Nepaulese  territories.     Wild  horses,  of  a  hiu*dy  and 
useful  breed,  spotted  in  a  singular  manner,  and  with 
great  variety  or  colour,  are  regularly  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bontsu,  in  Nepaul,  for  sale,  into  Hindos* 
tan ;  they  are  called  tanyans.    There  are  also  a  great 
many  horses  brought  from  Candehar  and  Tibet,  and 
sold  at  the  annual  fain  of  Hindostan:    In  some  parts 
of  the  country  itself,  however,  the  breed  of  horses  is 
good ;  and  as  most  of  the  Hindoo  princes,  as  well  as 
the  British,  are  obliged  to  have  numerous  cavalry,  con- 
siderable attention,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  this  useful  animal.     In  the  Cho-» 
teesgur  district  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  brood 
mares  of  the  tattoo  species  are  kept  in  considerable 
numbers.    This  is  the  same  species  that  is  common  in 
Bengal;  it  is  a  thin  ill-shaped  animal.     The  horse 
commonly  used  by  the  Mahrattas  in  war,  is  also  a  poor 
looking  animal,  about  14  or  14^  hands  high,  with  large 
bones ;  but  in  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  particularly  near 
the  Beemah  river,  there  are  excellent  and  b^utiful 
horses,  of  a  middle  size,  generally  of  a  dark  bay  co- 
lour, with  blade  legs,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Mahrattas ;  they  are  called  Beemarteddy  horses^ 
from  the  district  where  they  are  bred.  In  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  also,  great  numbers  are  rearea  for  Uie 
Mahratta  cavalry.    These,  however,  are  neither  strong^ 
nor  handsome,  though  they  are  of  a  hardy  breed.    The 
Mahratta  cavalry  almost  entirely  consist  of  mares.    In 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Bahar  which  lies  near  the 
Nepaulese  territories,  a  great  number  of  horses  are 
bred  for  the  British  cavalry.    It  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  that  this  animal  degenerates  in  size,  and 
in  most  of  his  useful  qualities,  in  low  and  moist  situa* 
tions;  hence  it  is  supposed,  that  the  horses  of  Bengal 
are  of  such  an  inferior  description  and  small  size,  some 
of  them  being  no  larger  Aan.  mastiffs.    In  dry  and 
moderately  elevated  situations,  on  the  contrary,  they  not 
only  thrive  well,  and  attain  a  good  size,  and  are  strong, 
active,  but  handsome.    Since  the  British  began  to  pay 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  them  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province  of  Bahar,  many  of  the  very  first  quality 
have  been  reared  there,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Tyrpoot  and  Hajypoor  ;  and  they  are  in  such  request,, 
that  horse  dealers  from  Upper  Hmdostan  frequent  the 
faira  at  Hurdwar  and  other  places  to  purchase  them.. 
Fardier  to  the  north,  however,  where  the  country  be* 
comes  very  mountainous,  the  hor^  faU  off  in  pomt  of 
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^Sudstici.  size ;  l)at  though  nearly  as  small  as  those  of  Bengal^ 
^**nr^*^  .they  are  much  more  -handsome,  active,  and  strong. 
The  British  have  also  frequently  obtained  horses  from 
the  middle  districts  of  Guzerat  and  from  Lahore  :  the 
latter  are  particularly  excellent.  Those  from  Guzerat 
consist  principally  of  two  breeds,  from  Cottiwar  and 
Werrear ;  the  latter  are  small  in  size.  They  are  ex- 
ported to  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor. 
The  ass.  In  some  parts  of  India,  the  ass  is  a  common  and  use- 

ful animal,  particularlv  in  Bengal,  the  Camatic,  and 
above  tHe  Ghauts.  Tney  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  great  variety  of  their  colour. 
There  are  some  entirely  black ;  and  it  is  remarked  of 
these,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  cross  on  their 
shoulder.  Thi^  animal  seems  regarded  with  various 
feelings  in  different  parts  of  India.  It  is  genersJly 
deemed  an  animal  which  none  but  the  lower  castes 
would  ride  on,  or  otherwise  employ ;  and  vet  in  the 
Mysore,  if  a  dispute  arises  in  a  viAage,  one  of  the  par- 
ities frequently  terminates  it  by  killing  a  jack-ass.  By 
this,  inaeed,  they  both  suffer ;  for  no  Hindoo  would  re- 
main in  the  place  where  the  ass  was  killed,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  both  obliged  to  fly.  This  singular 
mode  of  revenge,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  also  had  re- 
course to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mysore,  when  they 
consider  themselves  aggrieved,  oppressed,  or  affronted 
in  any  thing  relating  to  their  caste  by  their  rulers.  The 
milk  of  the  ass  is  never  used.  Herds  of  wild  asses  are 
.sometimes  seen  near  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan. 
CatUe  and  '^^^  cattle  kept  in  India  are  the  common  black  cat- 
bafialofle.  tie,  and  the  buffalo.  They  are  both  veiry  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  ceded  districts,  where,  in  the  year 
18^6,  there  were  1,198,613  blaci  cattle,  and  1,147,492 
buffaloes-*— in  Bengal,  where  it  is  supposed  that  there 
are  of  both  kinds  above  50  millions — in  Guzerat,  where 
the  bullocks  are  reckoned  the  strongest,  swiflest,  and 
handsomest  in  India,  from  the  Choteesgur  district  of 
this  province,  which  contains  about  20,000  square  miles, 
part  of  which,  however,  is  mountainous,  or  covered 
with  jungle,  they  export  in  favourable  seasons  100,000 
bullocks.  The  British  government  in  India  have  paid 
'Considerable  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  bullocks  for  their  ordnance ;  out  there  are  only  two 
districts  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  in  which  bullocks 
<of  a  size  required  by  the  British  for  this  purpose  are 
bred — the  Pumeah  aistrict  of  Bengal,  and  the  Sarun 
district  of  Bahar.  The  bullocks  of  the  former  are  of  a 
large  size,  very  strong  and  active,  well  formed,  and 
much  superior  to  the  cattle  employed  for  draught  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Bengal.  The  bullocks  in  the  Sarun 
district  are  not  so  excellent  in  their  qualities,  nor  so 
large;  but  they  are  little  inferior  in  these  respects.  Up- 
wards of  5000  from  these  districts  are  employed  by 
the  Bengal  government  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery, 
camp  equipage,  &c.  besides  elephants  and  camels.  The 
natives  in  these  and  the  adjoining  districts,  have  made 
no  attempts  to  improve  their  breed  x>£  bullocks,  not- 
withstanding the  example  and  success  of  the  British. 
The  common  draught  cattle  all  over  India  have  a 
haunch  on  their  shoulders,  on  which  the  yoke  rests.; 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  small  size,  but  active  and  well 
proportioned ; — as  used  in  agriculture,  they  will  be  after- 
wards considered,  as  well  as  the  buffalo.  See  Bufpaloc 
Sheej^.  The  sheep  in  India  are  small,  generally  of  a  black 

or  dark  grey,  colour,  with  wool-like  hair  for  hardness 
and  coarseness,  and  scarcely  fit  for  any  purpose.     In 
,  Allahabad  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  sheep  are 

small,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  even  compared  with 
tthose  oS  Bengal.    In  the  year  1806,  the  nomber  of 


sheep  in  the  ceded  districts  amounted  to  1,147,492.  Sutittin. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  the  Mysore,  where  they  ^■•^r*^ 
are  of  three  varieties  of  colour,  red,  black,  and  white. 
Here  the  shephanis  «nd  their  families  live  with  their 
flocks ;  the  men  sleeping  in  the  open  air  among  their 
sheep,  wrapped  np  in  blankets ;  and  the  women  and 
children  under  baskets  made  of  leaves,  and  about  six 
feet  in  diameter.  These  baskets  will  keep  out  the  rain. 
On  one  side  of  them  is  a  small  hole,  by  which  they 
creep  into  them.  As  there  is  no  door  or  covering  to 
it,  it  is  always  turned  from  the  wind  or  rain.  Of  the 
provinces  in  the  south  of  India,  there  are  most  sheep 
bred  in  that  of  Coimbetoor,  particularly  in  the  Arana- 
si  district  of  it.  There  are  in  Bengal  a  few  sheep  with 
four  horns,  superior  in  size,  and  better  proportioned 
than  the  common  kind.  Goats  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  hilly  districts  of  India.  They  resem- , 
ble  in  size,  &c.  the  European  goat.  In  the  year  1806 
there  were  69%63S  in  the  ceded  districts.  Swine  were 
common  in  the  Mysore  till  they  were  almost  eztirpa* 
ted  by  Hyder  AIL  They  are  not  numerous  in  any 
part  of  Hindostan,  either  domestic  or  wild. 

Next  to  the  animals  which  we  have  described,  in  Elepha&u 
point  of  use,  and  indeed  before  some  of  them  in  this 
respect,  the  elephant  claims  our  attention.     In  the  ele- 
phants of  India  there  is  a  considerable  variety,  with 
respect  not  only  to  size,  bat  also  to  colour,  and  the 
length  of  the  tusks.  They  seem  to  be  generally  a  black* 
ish  brown  colour.    Sometimes  an  elephant  of  a  reddish 
colour  is  seen  in  the  forests ;  but  this  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  red  earth  in  which  it  has  rolled  itself. 
White  elephants  are  rendered  so  by  disease.     The  beat 
elephants  are  reckoned  to  be  those  of  Chittagong,  and  ge- 
nerally such  as  are  found  near  the  sea.    In  the-Tipperah 
district  of  Bengal  they  are  very  numerous,  but  not  of  the 
first  size  or  quality.    On  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan,  tney  are  still  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  ae* 
ven  feet  in  height ;  these  are  frequently  caught  merely 
for  their  teeth.     With  respect  to  the  height  of  thia  ani- 
mal, it  appears  that  of  150  elephants  employed  in  the 
first  war  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  there  was  only  one 
which  reached  the  height  of  ten  feet     The  height  re* 
quired  by  the  British  government  in  Bengal  for  the  ele- 
phants which  they  purchase  for  the  service  of  the  army 
IS  nine  feet.    The  common  height  of  the  Indian  female 
elephant  seems  to  be  from  seven  to  eight  feet ;  and  that 
of  the  males  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  measured  at  tlie 
shoulder.    The  largest  ever  seen  in  Hindostan  mea- 
sured 10  feet  6  inches  at  the  shoulder.     It  was  caught 
in  the  year  1796,  and  belonged  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
The  largest  tusks  in  Bengtu  very  seldom  exceed  the 
weight  of  70  or  80  pounds.     See  Elephant. 

Dimels  are  bred  in  that  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  CamcU. 
which  is  nearest  the  sea.  On  the  seabeach  and  sandy  alipa 
in  that  part  of  Guzerat  which  is  separated  by  the  main- 
land by  the  Run,  they  are  suffered  to  run  wild  among 
the  jungles,  the  tender  parts  of  the  brushwood  serving 
them  for  food ;  they  are,  however,  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. The  camel  is  not  unfrequent  about  Pataa^ 
they  are  employed  by  the  British  government  in  carry* 
in^  military  stores,  &c.    See  Camel. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  opinion  of  Mr.  Pennant, 
that  the  lion  is  met  with  near  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  it  is  generally  believed  by  naturalists 
and  travellers,  that  this  animal  is  not  a  native  of  Hin- 
dostan. '*  The  royal  tiger  of  Bengal,  however,  is  a  far  Ttgcr. 
more  terrible  animal  tmin  the  stoutest  lion,  and  was 
known  in  classical  times,  as  Seneca  the  poet  cmUa  it 
Gangeiica  iigris,  or  the  Gangetic  ti^er.  Such  is  their 
size  and  strength,  that  they  are  said  to  cany  off  buU 
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fm^  lodn ;  the  heigfat  of  some  heinf^  said  to  be  five  feet,  and 
^Y**^  tbe  length  in  proportion.  Parties  of  pleasure ' on  the 
isies  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  have  oflen  been  shock- 
ingly interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  ti- 
ger,  prepared  for  his  fatal  spring,  which  is  said  to 
extend  to  a  hundred  feet ; — ^not  improbaUe,  when  com« 
pored  with  that  of  the  cat.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  that  il'  disappointed  in  his  first  leap,  he  couches 
his  tail  and  retires.** 
8«c!,  &c  In  tbe  northern  district  of  Cwmbetoor,  there  are-  a 
great  number  of  black  bears,  which,  however,  are  very 
inoffensive,  living  chiefly  on  the  white  ants,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  palmyra.  Near  Chittagong  there  is  a  species 
of  bear  which  is  called  there  the  wild  doff.  '<  His  head 
IS  shaped  like  that  of  a  dog,  but  bare  and  red  about  the 
muaale ;  his  paws  are  like  those  of  the  common  bear, 
but  hia  coat  is  short  and  smooth."— ^Graham's  Journal, 
p  145.  This  animal  is  very  ferocious,  and  will  not  eat 
snj  kind  of  vegetable  food.  The  one^horned  rhinoce- 
rod  is  not  uncommon  in  the  islands  of  the  Ganges,  A.n* 
telopes,  especially  that  species  called  the  Nylgau,  are 
nuroennia,  and  of  a  large  size ;  the  hunting  of  them  by 
the  leopard,  is  a  favourite  sport  among  the  Indian  prin- 
ces. Tippoo  was  very  fond  of  it.  Apes  and  monkies 
are  common ;  and  it  is  said^  but  not  on  very  good  au« 
thority,  that  the  ourang-outang  exists  in  the  forests  to 
the  west  of  the  northern  Circars.  The  other  quadru- 
peds are  dogs,  of  the  cur  kind,  with  sharp,  erect  ears, 
and  poittted  noses ;  boors,  wolves,  foxes,  jackalls,  hyae- 
nas, psnthers^  Ijrnxes,  &c.  ^he  moschus,  moschifenis, 
or  musk-deer,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  which 
He  on  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  musk  that  is 
brought  firoffi  Bengal  is  of  an  infeiior  kind  to  that  which 
comes  from  China. 
Itsix  The  birds  of  India  are  very  various,  and  some  of 

them  uncommonly  beautiful.    This  is  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  peacock,  where  they  exist  in  abundance,  in 
almost  every  part,  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  much  larger, 
and  produce  a  greater  number  of  eggs ;  proofs  that  in 
India  they  are  in  their  natural  climate.     They  lay  20 
or  SO  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Near  Cambay, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  they 
tin  particularly  abundant.  At  the  first  mentioned  place 
the>  are  caught  in  a  very  simple  aiid  singular  manner. 
A  piece  of  canvass,  on  which  are  painted  the  figures  of 
peacocks,  and  to  which  are  attached  two  lighted  candles, 
u  affixed,  during  the  night,  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
we  perched ;  and  the  birds,  being  either  deceived  by 
the  figures,  or  daxsled  by  the  light,  stretch  out  their 
necks  towards  the  canvass,  and  are  caught  in  a  noose 
which  the  concealed  bird-catcher  holds.     The  histori- 
ans of  Alexander  mention  the  delight  and  surprise  with 
which  that  conqueror  first  beheld  the  peacock,  and  that 
he  forbade  them  to  be  killed  under  very  severe  penal- 
ties. 

There  are  few  birds,  natives  of  India,  so  remarkable, 
and  which  has  excited  so  strongly  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists, as  the  gross-beak,  {Loxia  phiiipfnnat)  the  olo- 
mari  of  the  Malabars.  It  is  aescribed  in  the  Ainaiic  /?e« 
tearehes,  by  Har  Ali  Khan  of  Delhi,  as  <'  rather  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  with  yellow  brown  plumage,  a  yellow* 
ish  head  and  feet,  and  light  coloured  breast,  and  a  coni- 
cal l)eak,  very  thick  in  proportion  to  iu  body."  They 
chiefly  frequent  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  or  the  palmyra  and 
Indian  fig,  being  evidently  partial  to  a  lofty  site  for  its 
nest.**  This  bird  constructs  its  nestings  very  curious 
way,  with  the  long  fil»«s  of  plants  or  drv  srass,  and 
suspends  it  by  means  of  a  kind  of  cord  nearly  lialf  an  ell 
in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  ^n  extremely  slender 
branch  of  the  tree,  in  order  that  it  may  be  inaccessible  to 


snakes  and  other  animals,  which  Alight  destroy  itd  eggs  StaiitHeii 
or  its  ^oung.  This  hanging  nest,  uiough  agitated  by  '"^"y  '■^ 
the  wind,  is  so  strongly  secwred,  that  it  never  sufiers  the 
least  injury.  The  interior  part  of  it  consists  of  three 
neat  apartments  or  divisions.  The  first,  which  forms  the 
fore  ^art,  is  occupied  by  the  male ;  the  second  is  desti- 
ned for  the  female;  and  the  third  contains  the  young. 
In  the  first  apartment,  where  the  male  always  keeps 
watch,  while  the  female  is  hatching  the  eggs,  a  little 
tough  clay  is  always  found  stuck  against  one  side  of  it ; 
and  in  the  top  of  this  clay  is  a  glow-worm.  Bartolo- 
meo,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  thinks  that  the 
glow-worm  serves  to  afibrd  light  in  the  nieht  time;  but 
it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  bird  feeds  on 
these  insectSi  This  bird  is  much  valued  in  Hindostan 
for  its  docility,  and  attachment  to  those  who  domesticate 
it.  The  common  fowl  is  found  in  the  jungles^  and  is 
called  the  jungle  bird;  and  the  wild  cock,  the  feathers 
of  which  are  of  various  colours,  and  shine  like  gold,  is 
found  in  the  Ghauts  and  the  adjacent  forests.  The 
Pelicanut  onochroialus,  or  large  Asiatic  pelican,  is  found 
in  Malabar.  This  province  is  also  the  native  country 
of  what  are  called  tne  Malabar  bat,  Vesperiilio  vamp^* 
rus,  or  canmus,  and  which  seem  to  difier  from  the  vam- 
pyre  bat  of  Surinam.  The  Gracula  reUgiosa,  which  are 
common  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Ghauts,  is  a  bird 
held  in  considerable  esteem  by  the  natives  on  account 
of  its  song ;  its  body  is  quite  black,  and  its  head  is  co- 
vered with  a  hood  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This  bird 
is  called  Mina  by  the  natives,  and  is  often  seen  with 
the  kokola  and  other  birds  of  song,  together  with  a  bird 
as  small  as  the  humming  bird,  which  fixes  its  nest  to 
the  pointed  tips  of  the  palmyra,  to  secure  its  young 
from  the  tree  snake,  in  liie  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bombay  and  other  towns.  The  Eigrus,  the  largest  of 
aquatic  birds,  is  found  among  the  lakes  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan  Proper,  where  it  is  kept  by  the  natives  in 
their  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  vermin. 
Parrots  of  almost  all  tne  varieties  with  respect  to  size 
and  colour,  abound  in  Hindostan. 

Snakes  abound :  the  coluber  naia*  cobra  de  capello.  Snakes,  &e. 
the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  species,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  in  Malabar,  where  there  is  also  a  snake 
resembling,  in  the  rings  round  its  body,  the  coluber  na- 
trix  of  £urope,  but  much  smaller,  and  very  poisonous. 
The  mountain  snake  of  the  Gliauts  seems  to  resemble 
the  boa  constrictor,  as  it  is  represented  by  Bartolomeo, 
as  being  Grafnd  SO  to  40  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  fed 
ox,  and  as  devouring  hogs,  deer,  cows,  and  other  ani« 
mals{  which  it  seizes  by  twisting  itself  round  their 
bodies.  Mrs.  Graham  mentioni»  the  same  kind  of  snake 
as  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  where  the  cobra 
de  capello,  and  the  cobra  manilla,  and  a  small  bright 
speckled  snake,  and,  in  short,  snakes  of  all  sizes,  are 
constantly  gliding  about 

The  insects  are  also  very  numerous,  and  in  great  va-  insects. 
riety  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  termes  fatale,  or  white 
ant,  which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Herodotus  and 
Arrian,  is  very  destructive  to  furniture,  deaths  &c. ; 
they  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  Chansu  Carir,  a 
wretched  and  deserted  caste  in  the  Camatic  The  me- 
loe  trianthema  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Doab,  and  in  that  track  which  stretches  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Jumnah ;  it  seems  to  feed  on  the 
foianvm  nulongena,  and  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  meloe  cicorei 
is  principally  found  in  BEengal,  Berar,  and  Oude ;  it 
subsists  on  the  flowers  of  the  cucurbitaceous  plants,  and 
also  on  those  of  the  hibiscus  and  sida  species :  it  is  most 
abundant  during  the  rainy  seasons*    Both  these  species 
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Statisiici.  of  mdae  may  be  used  ai  medicine  instead  of  the  Spanish 
''^^'Y^^  blistering  fly.  The  fire-fly  is  very  commcNi  in  India, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  insects  of  that  counlry ; 
the  trees  are  sometimes  so  completely  covered  with  it,  as 
to  api>ear  like  "  pvramida  of  light'*  The  most  trouble- 
some insects  are  the  flies,  muskettoesi  and  chinches,  or 
bugs ;  and  the  small  worm  which  deposits  its  eggs  un- 
der the  skin ;  this  laAt  is  particularly  troublesome. 
^^  In  oar  account  of  the  fish  of  India,  we  must  be 

.equally  concise  as  we  have  been  in  describing  some  of 
its    quadrupeds,  birds,  snakes,  and  insects.     In  the 
Ganges  there  is  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fish ; 
but  of  all  the  kinds  found  either  in  this  river,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  India,  tlie  most  delicate  and  high  flavour- 
ed is  tne  mango  fish :  it  receives  the  name  because  it 
appears  in  the  rivers  while  the  mangoes  are  fit  for  use. 
The  Europeans  in  India  esteem  them  most  highly,  es- 
pecially durine  the  time  when  they  are  full  of  roe. 
The  oUier  kinds  of  fish  in  highest  repute  for  their  fla- 
vour, by  Europeans,  are  the  cockup  and  the  sable  fish. 
The  coast  of  Chittagong  is  celebrated  for  oysters,  par- 
ticularly near  the  island  of  Cutubdia ;  they  are  here 
small,  but  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  are  sent  by  the 
inhabitants  to  Dacca  and  Calcutta.    Oysters  are  also^ 
exoeedinalv  plenty  in  the  rivers  of  Cochin,  where  they 
are  fished  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pearl-oyster. 
Turtle  are  found  in  the  Ganges,  but  small  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.     The  salmon  frequents  the  sea  coast, 
and  the  rivers  of  Malabar ;  and  pilchards  in  immense 
abundance  are  found  on  this  coast    In  the  Alacananda 
river  there  are  a  great  many  fish  of  the  cyprinus  ge- 
nus, particularly  C.  derUicidaiut,  which  grow  to  the 
length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  there  are  some,  it  is  said, 
even  seven  or  eight  feet  long ;  these  are  represented  as 
very  beautiful ;  the  scales  on  the  back  and  sides,  which 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour,  with  a  bright 
gold  edge ;  the  belly  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
gold  colour ;  the  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  dark  bronze  co- 
bur.     This  fish  is  very  delicate  and  rich  in  its  flavour; 
and  many  of  them  are  so  remarkably  tame,  that  they 
take  bread,  &c.  out  of  the  hands  of  die  Brabnuns,  by 
whom  they  are  daily  fed.    Alligators  and  porpoiaes  are 
common  in  the  Ganges.    The  whale,  which  the  natives 
call  the  sea  elephant,  is  sometimes  seen  ofTCape  Como- 
rin.     The  sword  fish  is  very  abundant  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Indian  seas.    Crabs  are  represented  as 
poisonous,  or  rather  very  unwholesome  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  of  their  feeding  on  poisonous  aquatic  plants. 
The  sea  hedge*hog ;  se»-8tar ;  pipe  corillino ;  sea^net- 
tle,  &C.  are  common  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Minenkgy*      The  mineralogy  of  India  has  not  been  very  carefully 
or  thoroughly  explained;  there  are,  however,  some  parts 
of  it  which  are  well  ascertained,  and  are  very  important 
and  interesting.  To  begin  with  the  Ghauts ;  these  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  a  granite,  in  which  the  feldspar 
and  quarta,  both  of  which  are  remarkably  white,  bears 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  to  the  mica,  which  is 
of  a  dark  green  colour.    The  particles  are  angular,  and 
of  a  very  moderate  size.    Thfse  are  evidently  strata, 
but  in  general  they  are  so  very  much  confused  and 
broken,  tliat  the  line  cannot  well  be  defined.     In  the 
Coimbetoor  province,  however,  the  strata  of  the  Ghauts 
evidently  run  north  and  south,  and  are  vertical ;  they 
are  much  intersected  and  broken  by  fissures,  which  ren- 
ders the  sUme  not  of  much  use  in  building.    Many  of 
the  masses  <^  rocks  in  the  Mysore  countryi  on  which 
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die  almost  imprignableibrtressesofTippoo  were  built,  Stitadci 
are  of  granitic  porphyry,  and  rise  into  mgh  sharp  peaks.  ' 
Granite  seems  to  form  the  principal  mountains  in  Hin- 
dostan,  as  well  as  the  Ghauts  ;  it  is  found  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rmmal,  a  town  ntua- 
ted  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  latitude 
55^2',  but  not  lower  down  the  river.  Limestone  is 
found  in  many  places,  particularly  among  the  hills  near 
the  bed  of  the  river  Palar,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arcot,  where 
it  is  found  in  the  form  of  nodules.  This  species  of 
limestone  is  the  chunam,  that  is  used  by  the  natives 
along  with  the  areca-nut  and  betel.  Chunam  is  idso 
met  with  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  SiU 
hit  district  of  Bengal ;  and  from  this  district  Calcutta, 
and  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  province,  ace  sup- 
plied widi  it  In  the  neiffhbourhood  of  Bombay  a 
good  deal  of  chunam  is  made  from  shdls,  and  the  xui< 
tives  are  very  pardcidar  in  gathering  them,  and  in 
burning  each  sort  separately,  as  it  is  said  that  the  chu« 
nam  varies  in  its  qualities  and  value,  according  to  the 
kind  of  shell  from  which  it  is  made.  The  Madras 
chunam  is  smooth,  hard,  and  polished  as  marble.  Most 
of  the  public  ofiices  in  this  town  are  built  of  it  There 
are  marble  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  which  yield 
marble  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
near  the  town  of  Pookshur,  whidi  is  much  employed 
in  building.  Other  stone  proper  for  building,  particu- 
larly what  is  called  the  Theban  stone,  is  very  abundant 
over  Hindostan  Proper,  and  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
Decan  and  the  soutn  of  India.  In  Bombav  there  are 
large  quarriea'  In  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
as  well  as  in  other  rivers,  a  very  rare  stone  is  found, 
which  is  regarded  with  much  veneration  by  the  fol-' 
lowers  of  Vishnou.  It  is  described  as  very  heavy, 
commonly  of  a  black  colour,  and  sometimes  vic^et; 
round  or  oval  in  its  form  i  a  little  fiat,  and  nearly  re- 
aembling  a  touch  stcme.  It  is  hollow  in  the  inside. 
There  is  only  a  small  hole  on  the  outside,  but  within  it 
is  almost  concave,  and  furnished  in  the  interi<nr  coats, 
above  and  below,  with  spiral  lines,  which  terminate  in 
a  joint  towards  the  middle,  and  in  many  these  two 
pomts  touch:  {Sonneraty  u41.}  In*- the  province  of 
Oude,  lapis  lazuli,  of  an  excell«it  quality,  whidi  sells 
in  England  for  nine  guineas  an  ounce,  is  found.  * 

The  diamond  mines  of  India  have  been  long  known  Dismo&^ 
and  celebrated.    The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Pan-  ^°^*^ 
nah,  which  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Emperor  Acbar,  among  his  other  plans  of  improv- 
ing and  enriching  his  territories,  paid  great  attenti<m 
to  this  mine,  from  which  he  drew  eight  lacka  of  ru- 
pees annually.    The  native  chiefs  of  Bundelcund,  (in 
which  district  of  Allahabad,   beyond    the  range  of 
mountains  extending  firom  Rhotas  to  Ajmeer,  Pannidi 
is  situated),  as  well  as  the  last  Mahratta  conquerors  of 
this  district,  also  drew  considerable  revenue  from  thia 
mine.    Subsequently,  however,  it  seems  to  have  de- 
clined ;  for  in  the  year  17^6,  they  yielded  to  the  Ra« 
jah  only  four  lacks  of  rupees.    Of  their  present  state, 
nothing  accurate  is  known.    Besides  the  diamond  mine 
of  Pannah,  there  is  one  other  to  the  north  of  the  De- 
can,  near  Sumbhulpoor,  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Hebe  with  the  Mahanuddy* 
In  the  year  1766,  a  journey  was  undertaken  to  tins 
minCf  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Clive,  by  Mr.  Mfitfee; 
but  he  was  not  pennitted  bv  the  Rajah  to  reach  it. 
From  the  infonpation  which  he  collected,  however^ 
in  Sumbhulpoor,  we  learn,  that  the  ^'natives  sesurch  ia 

sf  ladia,  nwy  mod  he  expected  fnm  ike  ^tn  of  our  dS»« 
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the  river  Hebe  after  rains  for  red  eiftthy  washed  down 
from  the  mountains,  in  which  earth  the  diamonds  are 
found."  This  matrix  was  examined  by  Mr.  Motte ;  it 
was  a  clay  nearly  as  red  as  burnt  bricks.  Till  the  pe- 
riod that  this  district  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas, 
the  natives  informed  Mr.  Motte  tiiat  they  used  to  go 
to  the  mountains  and  dig  for  diamonds ;  but  this  prac- 
tice they  have  discontinued,  as  it  would  only  increase 
the  tribute  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their 
conquerors.  The  other  diamond  mines  in  Hindostan 
are  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbuddafa.  About  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  the  diamond  mines  in  Sedhout,  a 
district  in  the  Balaghaut  ceded  territories,  were  very 
productive,  but  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  diamond 
mines  of  Hindostan,  have  long  ceased  to  be  very  va- 
luable, being  either  exhausted  or  neglected.  There 
are  also  mines- at  Raolcondah,  about  40  miles  N.  W.  from 
the  junction  of  the  Beehmidi  and  the  Krishna ;  at  Co- 
lore, on  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter  river,  not  far 
from  Condavir,  in  the  Gentoor  circar;  and  in  Golconda. 
Cornelian  and  other  opake  stones  are  found  near  Cam* 
bay,  and  garnets  near  Hyderabad. 

The  metals  found  in  Hindostan  are  gold,  imn,  and 
lead ;  there  are  not  any  indications  of  silver ;  and  with 
respect  to  copper,  though  it  is  enumerated  by  some  au- 
thors among  the  metals  of  Hindostan,  there  seems  no 
foundatiop  for  the  statement.  *  There  are  no  mines 
of  j^Mi',  this  metal  being  only  found  among  the 
sand  washed  down  by  the  rivers.  The  quantity  thus 
obtained  from  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams,  was 
probably  much  more  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, as  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Indian  Satrapie  €/£  Persia  to  Darius  Hystaspes  was 
in  gold ;  and  that  the  sum  paid  was  nearly  one-third  of 
ti%e  whole  tribute  paid  bv  all  the  20&trapieSi-  In  the 
Ayin  Acbaree,  we  learn,  that  gold  wae  found  in  thedian- 
itels  of  the  Ravey  and  Kemaoon.  The  nearer  these  and 
other  rivers  in  the  north  of  Hindostan  are  to  their 
source,  the  more  gold  dust  is  found  in  their  channels^ 
In  many  of  the  rivers  of  Assam,  that  ffow  into  the  Brah- 
mapootra, it  is  t^  no  means  uncommon,  especially  in 
the  Oekrung,  which  is  famous,  not  only  for  the  quan- 
ti^  but  the  quality  of  its  gold.  In  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore's  territories,  nine  miles 
to  the  east  of  Boodicotta,  an  area  of  country  compris- 
ing 130  square  miles,  is  said  to  contain  gold  dust  In 
the  Femadu  district  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  gold 
dust  IS  found  in  a  branch  of  the  river  which  fiills  into 
the  sea  at  Parapanda. 

Iron  ore  is  not  common ;  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  bog 
iron  ore,  or  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  sand.  Of  the 
latter,  there  is  a  considerable  Quantity  in  the  Mysore 
Rajah's  dominiona,  not  far  from  Sevemdroog  ;  the  sand 
is  absolutely  blaok  with  it.  It  is  collected  during  the 
rainy  season  in  quantitiea  sufficient  to  keep  a  furnace 
employed  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  is  also 
abundance  of  iron  ^e  in  the  same  part  of  the  Mysore 
at  Ghettepor,  but  of  what  land  we  are  not  informed. 
Sleel  is  manufactured  here.  Black  sand,  mixed  with 
iron  ore,  is  brought  down  in  the  rainy  season  by  the 
torrents  from  the  Eastern  Ghaut,  near  Naiekhan  Eray. 
The  smelting  is  carried  on  during  the  dry  season,  each 
forge  paying  a  certaui  quantity  of  iron  for  permission 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Indeed,  the  Mysore  seems  to 
be  more  abundant  in  this  metal  than  most  other  parts 


of  Hindostan.  At  some  of  the  iron  works,  47  per  Stati&tici. 
cent  of  malleable  iron  is  obtained  from  the  ore,  but  it-  ^^i  — 
is  by  no  means  in  a  pure  state.  On  the  western  side' 
of  llie  south  of  India,  the  metal  in  the  Velater  district 
of  the  province  of  Malabar,  where  there  are  many 
forges,  but  here  also,  and  indeed  all  over  India,  the 
work  is  performed  in  a  very  ignorant  and  careless  man- 
ner, pieces  of  charcoal  being  frequently  enveloped  in 
the  iron  after  it  is  smelted.  In  the  Singrowla  aistrict 
of  Gundwanah,  this  metal  abounds,  the  price  bein^  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  rupees  per  80  lib.  ac« 
cording  to  the  quality.  The  highland  district  of  Ba- 
har  is  also  rich  in  iron,  which  is  fused  for  sale  by  the 
natives  in  large  quantities.  In  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Guxerat  peninsula,  there  are  likewise  extensive 
works  for  fusing  this  metal.  There  are  lead  mines  in 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  the  sea  water,  and  of  Hock  salt, 
saltpetre  will  be  noticed  aflerwards;  but  this  is  the  pro-  ^* 

?sr  place  to  notice  the  mines  of  rock-salt  in  Hindostan. 
hese  lie  in  the  district  between  the  Indus  and  Ihy- 
lum,  in  the  province  of  Lahore ;  they  are  uncommonly 
productive;  and  the  fragments  of  rock-salt  are  suffix* 
ciently  hard  to  be  shaped  into  different  kinds  of  vessels, 
&c*    Large  lumps  of  it  are  brought  down  to  Amritsir, 
the  capital  of  tiie  Seiks,  slung  on  each  side  of  camels,, 
some  hundreds  of  which  are  frequently  seen  thus  load- 
ed following  one  another.   In  some  parts  of  the  Mysore, 
the  ground  is  stronglv  impregnated  with  salt,  particu* 
larly  in  the  low,  moist  parts*  of  the  district  of  Cotlar, 
where,  during  the  dry  season,  it  is  extracted,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  having  been  previously  scraped  off,  and 
collected  into  heaps.     The  grain  of  diis  salt  is  large^ 
and  the  crystals  well  defined;  it  is  however  by  no 
means  pure.    During  the  reign  of  Tippoo,  when^  in 
consequence  of  his  regulations,   the  trade   with   the 
Lower  Camatic  was  declared  contraband,  the  salt  waa- 
extracted  from  the  soil  in  very  laree  quantities,  but  the 
natives  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  it.  Earth 
similariy  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda  is  found  in 
tlie  province  of  Coimbetoor,  to  the  south  of  the  Mysore; 
but  here  the  muriate  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  nitrate 
of  soda.     Much  of  the  well  water  here  has  a  saline 
taste.     A  thick  coat  of  salt,  as  white  as  snow,  is  spread 
over  nart  of  the  morass  Calud,  on  the  Run.    Sulphur  is 
founa  about  SO  miles  to  the  north  of  Odeypoor,  in  the 
south-eastern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  but  it 
is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  pure,  as  that  which  comes 
from  Surat 

There  are  several  mineral  waters,  particularly  in  the  Mineral 
hilly  districts  of  Hindostan ;  such  as  are  warm  are  watcn. 
deemed  sacred.  Most  of  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Odeypoor,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
deep,  are  strongly  impregnated  with  some  mineral  sub- 
stances, probably  with  iron,  but  they  have  not  been 
analised.  In  the  Boglipoor  district  of  the  province 
of  Bahar,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  in  a  plain  nearly  surrounded  with  rocky  hills, 
is  a  celebrated  hot  spring,  'from  which  the  flow  of  wa- 
ter is  considerable :  air  bubbles  are  constantly  rising 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  great  numbers.  Though 
there  are  several  cold  springs  not  more  than  20  yards 
from  it,  the  water  is  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
long  kept  in  it.  Another  hot  well,  held  in  great  venera* 


•  There  are,  bowever,  exteative  and  valuable  copper  minee  at  Dhanpoor^  a  village  belonging  to  the  Rigah  of  NepauL    Thoie 
as  Nagpoor  in  the  aame  part  of  Northern  Hindostan,  are  not  worked. 
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Petrified 


«t^tf^a^  tion  by  the  Hindoos,  is  about  20  miles  to  the  Horth  of 
Islamabad,  in  the  Chittagong  district  of  Bengal;  it  evi« 
dently  contains  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  as  the  surface 
of  it  may  be  inflamed  by  the  application  of  a  light.  Seeta* 
cond  is  thecommon  appellation  for  hot  springs  among  the 
Hindoos.  Near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  pe» 
ninsulaof  Guzerat,  there  is  a  spring,  within  high  water 
mark,  of  a  pink  colour ;  evidently,  from  Uiis  o^our  and 
its  mineral  qualities,  impregnated  with  iron,  which  in- 
deed colours  the  adjacent  soil.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Villenorein  the  Camatic,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  curiously  petrified  trees,  supposed  to  be  of  the  tamarind 
species :  some  of  them  are  like  other  petrifactions,  ex- 
tremely hard,  while  others  are  so  soft,  that  the  slightest 
pressure  with  the  fingers  crumbles  them  into  dust.  There 
18  one  tree  which  is  said  to  be  60  feet  long,  with  a  diame- 
ter vaT3ring  from  3  to  8  feet ;  the  root  of  this  tree,  which 
is  so  hard  that  it  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  can  be  po« 
Hshed  to  a  great  degree  of  smoothness  and  fineness,  is 
beautifully  variegated  in  its  veins  and  colours,  so  as  to 
resemble  agate :  there  are  parts  of  it  also  of  a  red  co- 
lour, similar  to  that  of  the  cornelian.  Beads,  bracelets, 
&c.  are  manufactured  out  of  the  root  of  this  tree.  These 
petrifactions  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  extremely 
ancient  Petrified  wood,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
tamarind  tree,  is  found  also  in  the  sands  near  Madras  ; 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  manufactured  in  that 
*  town  into  various  ornaments. 
Climate.  In  treating  of  the  dimate  of  India,  the  monsoons 

MoDscN»fc  fi^  chum  our  attention.  *  It  is  generall;^  said  that  the 
monsoons  do  not  extend  beyond  the  tropics ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  accurately  the  fact,  as  wUl  be  afterwards 
noticed.  At  present,  however,  we  shall  regard  them 
as  merely  blowing  on  the  coast  of  India,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  tropic,  and  point  out  their  effects  on 
tiie  climate  of  this  region.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
south-west  monsoon  commences  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  continues  till  the  months  of  August  at  Sep- 
tember; it  begins  to  blow  first  on  the  southern  parts  of 
this  coast,  and  gradually  advances  to  the  north.  In 
September  it  h^  generally  lost  its  violence ;  and  for 
the  next  six  weeks  there  are  light  variable  winds.  At 
the  latter  end  of  October  the  north-east  monsoon  be- 
gins on  this  coast ;  this  also  blows  first  in  the  south, 
and  about  15  days  afterwards  is  felt  on  the  northern 
parts  of  the  coast :  this  monsoon  continues  till  ApriL 
On  the  Coromandel  coast  the  south-west  monsoon  be- 
gins about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April ;  but  it 
It  is  not  regular  or  strong  till  the  month  of  June,  land 
and  sea  breezes  being  not  uncommon  in  March,  AprO, 
and  May.  In  June,  Julv,  and  August,  this  monsoon  is 
veiy  steady,  regular,  and  strong ;  but  even  during  these 
months,  a  land  or  west  wind  blows  from  the  shores  for 
S4  or  48  hours.  In  August  and  September  the  south- 
west monsoon  begins  to  lose  its  steadiness  and  violence; 
and  the  north*east  monsoon  commences  about  the 
middle  of  October ;  from  this  period  till  the  beginning 
of  December,  it  is  very  bQisterous,  and  navigation  la 
rendered  extremely  dangerous ;  but  in  December,  Ja« 
nuary,  and  February,  it  is  steaidy  well  settled  weather. 
On  both  coasts,  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoons  is  gene- 
TtJfy  attended  by  violent  hurricanes. 

Such  is  a  short  description  of  the  monsoons  as  they 
appear  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  India ;  but 
tiefore  we  proceed  to  point  out  their  effects  on  the  cli- 
mate, it  wul  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  extending  beyond  the  tropics.  This  is  decidedly 
lihe  case  at  Tatta,  which  lies  in  24^  44^.  The  monsoon, 
Jiowever,  does  not  reach  Corachie  ia  latitude  24*  5l\ 


There  are  indeed  at  this  place^  as  well  nM  along  the  StaOitiei. 
coast  of  Mekran,  from  April  to  October,  south-west  "'^  t  ^ 
and  west  winds  ;  but,  as  they  often  veer  round  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  mon- 
soons, especially  as  they  are  seldom  attended  with 
squalls  and  rain,^the  invariable  marks  of  the  south* 
west  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  climate  of  that  part  of  India  (as  far  as  respects 
rain)  in  which  the  monsoons  prevail,  and  the  Ghauta 
are  situated,  is  uncommonly  regular.     It  will  easily  be 
conceived,  that  when  the  south-west  monsoon  prevails 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  this  coast  will  be  deluged  with 
rain,  in  consequence  of  the  Western  Ghauts  intercept- 
ing the  clouds  brought  by  this  monsoon ;  and  that  the 
same  monsoon,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  will  occasion 
dry  weather :  while,  on  the  latter  coast,  the  rainy  sea- 
son will  be  occasioned  by  the  north-east  monsoon, 
which  dashes  the  clouds,  surcharged  with  moisture, 
M^ainst  the  Eastern  Ghauts.    On  the  Malabar  coast,  os 
the  contrary,  this  monsoon  will  occasion  dry  weather. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  rainy  season  on  the  Coro* 
mandel  coast  must  commence  with  the  north-east  mon^ 
soon,  about  the  middle  of  October,  while  at  that  time 
the  dry  weather  begins  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and 
that  the  rainy  season  on  the  Malabar  coast  must  begin 
in  April  or  May,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast.   The  rains  on 
this  coast  are  not,  however,  so  violent  as  those  on  the 
Malabar  coast     This  seems  to  arise  from  the  drcum* 
stance  that  the  Eastern  Ghauts  are  farther  frcmi  the 
sea  than  the  Western ;  and,  conseauently,  the  clouds 
are  not  so  soon  broken,  and  have  also  a  greater  space 
over  which  they  can  spread  themselves  before  they  are 
broken.     It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  the  greater 
height  of  the  Western  Ghauts  may  intercept  a  larger 
portion  of  the  clouds  than  the  Eastern,  and  break  those 
which  it  does  intercept  more  completely.    As  XhB 
Western  Ghauts  extend  no  farther  thim  the  latitude  of 
Surat,  the  south-west  monsoon,  to  the  north  of  this  lati^ 
tude,  as  far  as  it  blows,  carries  the  rain  without  inter* 
ruption  over  the  whole  country.    We  have  already 
mentioned  the  break  in  these  Ghauts  near  Paniany.  In 
oonsequenoe  of  this  break  affording  a  passage  to  the 
north-east  monsoon  from  the  Coromandel  CMst,  ships 
which  navigate  the  Malabar  coast  commonly  experience 
a  stronger  gale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paniany  than 
on  any  other  part  of  this  coast    The  lower  part  of  the 
province  of  Coimbetoor  partakes  of  the  rainy  monsoon 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  which  is  probably  occasioned  by 
the  same  break  permitting  the  south-west  winds  to 
blow  through  the  Ghauts  in  this  part 

The  BOuUi-west  monsoon  blowing  so  long,  and  part 
of  the  time  with  such  violence,  forces  a  great  body  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal;  and,  during. its  prevalence,  the 
surf  on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  very  tremendous.  The 
north-east  winds  continue  this  surf,  by  impelling  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  which  is  very  steep,  having,  as  wajs 
before  observed,  no  soundings  at  the  distance  cf  thir^ 
miles.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  north-east  mcmsoon 
begins  to  abate,  that  is  in  December  and  January,  and 
the  south-west  current,  which  prevails  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  can  operate,  the  surf  on  the  CcHromandel  cosbst 
is  by  no  means  hi^h  or  dangerous. 

Having  thus  bnefly  explained  the  monsoons  and  their 
^effects  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  we  shall  now  maJce 
some  observations  on  the  climate,  as  it  respects  wind, 
rain,  and  heat,  in  other  parts  of  this  country.     In  that  Stiasoof  I 
part  of  Bengal  which  lies  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  Hiodon 
wind  blows  alternately 'fiorn  the  north  and  booA, 
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inff  unequal  portiwif  of  the  year.    The  northerly  wind  sea  coast    In  the  mountainous  parta  of  the  province  of  Sutittiii. 

prevaUs  during  the  eold  seaaon,  that  is,  during  October,  Coimbetoor,  there  are  two  rainy  seasons;  the  first  is  in 

November,  and  December ;  and  the  southerly  one  dur-  April,  and  the  second  in  July,  August,  September,  and 

ing  the  hot,  that  is,  from  March  to  the  end  of  May.  October.    The  north-west  parts  of  Hmdostan  Proper 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  a  north- west  wind  be.  seem  the  driest  with  respect  to  dunate.     "  During  the 

gins  about  the  middle  of  March.  During  the  preva-  greater  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  at  least  in 
nee  of  this  wind,  there  are  sudden  and  violent  squalls  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September, 
of  wind  and  rain,  which  are  often  very  destructive  to  (which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other  parU  of  Indi^  ) 
the  boato  on  the  Ganges.  These  squalls  are  more  fre-  the  atmosphere  is  here  generally  clouded ;  but  no  rain 
quent  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  parts  of  Ben-  falls,  except  very  near  the  sea.  Indeed  very  few  showers 
gal.  The  most  settled  weather  is  between  the  end  of  fall  during  the  whole  year.  Captain  Hamilton  says, 
3ie  rainy  season  and  the  banning  of  the  north-west  that  no  rain  had  fidlen  during  the  three  years  preceding 
wind.  The  seasons  in  Bengal  are  generally  divided  his  visit  to  Tatte.  Owing  to  this,  and  the  neighbour- 
into  cold,  hot,  and  dry ;  but  the  natives  are  more  mi-  hood  of  the  sandy  deserts  which  bound  it  to  the  east,  and 
nute  in  their  divisions,  assigning  six  seasons  to  the  are  not  far  removed  from  it  in  the  north-west,  the  heats 
year.  The  spring  and  diy  season  occupy  four  months,  are  so  violent,  and  the  winds  from  those  quarters  so  per- 
that  u,  February,  March,  April,  and  May.  The  peri«  nicious,thatthehouse8  are  contrived  so  as  to  be  occasion- 
odical  rains  commence  nearly  at  the  same  time  over  the  ally  ventilated,  by  means  of  apertures  on  the  tops  of 
whole  of  this  part  of  Hindostan,  that  is,  in  the  begin-  them,  resembling  the  funnels  of  small  chimnies.  When 
ning  of  June.  During  the  first  two  months  there  is  the  hot  winds  prevail  the  wuidows  are  closely  shut, 
scarcely  an  interval  ot*  two  dry  days ;  and  the  rain  falls  by  which  the  hottest  part  of  the  current  of  air  (that 
in  such  abundance,  that  four  and  five  inches  have  fallen  nearest  the  surface,  of  course)  is  excluded,  and  a  cool- 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  In  August  and  Septem*  er  part,  because  more  eleVated,  descends  into  the  house 
ber  the  intervals  are  more  frequent  and  of  longer  durap  through  the  funnels.  By  this  means  also  vast  clouds 
tion,  and  the  weather  becomes  sultry.  As  the  cold  of  dust  are  excluded,  the  entry  of  which  alone  would  be 
season  approaches,  fogs  and  dews  are  very  common  and  sufficient  to  render  the  houses  uninhabitable."  (.Ray- 
dense.    This  description  of  the  climate  of  the  province  tiall,  p.  132.) 

of  Bengal  will  apply,  in  almost  eveiy  particular,  to  the  The  general  temperature  of  India,  it  is  evident,  must  Tempen.^ 

climate  of  the  ^hole  of  Hindostan  Proper,  except  that  be  very  high,  especially  in  those  parts,  which,  like  Sinde,  tuie. 

in  the  mountainous  parts  the  rainy  season  begins  early  are  oCa  sandy  soil,  and  dry  climate,  and  in  the  more 

in  April.    In  Bahar  also,  and  the  contiguous  districts,  southern,  provinces.     In  the  more  elevated  regions* 

a  strong  parching  wind  blows  fVom  ihe  west  during  however,  a  considerable  decree  of  cold  is  often  experi- 

the  greatest  part  of  the  hot  season :  but  it  is  not  steady,  enced.    At  CalcutU,  the  foUowing  b  the  range  of  the 

nor  very  regular;  for  it  sometimes  ceases  altogether,  thermometer  from  October  to  April,  with  the  preva- 

and  is  succeeded  for  a  few  days  by  an  easterly  wind ;  lent  winds  during  that  period* 
and  even  after  a  parching  wind  from  the  west  in  the 

day  time,  a  cool  easterly  breeze  will  set  in  at  night  Maximum.    Minimum.        Windf.. 

To  the  west  of  this  province  these  parching  winds  are        October  ^ 94  70  North 

more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  oppressive  and  prcgudi*        November 89  60  do. 

cial  to  vegetaticm.  December 88^^  52         North-east 

When  tbequanti^  of  rain  that  not  unfrequeotlyfklls        January 85.  6S*  do. 

in  Bengal,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  during  the        February 92  68  do. 

rainy  season,  and  the  long  continuance  of  that  season,        March 104*  72  Soutb 

are  considered,  we  shall  n^  be  surprised,  that  the  ave«        April 110  72.  .  dow 

rage  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  lower  puts  of  the  pro« 

vince  should  be  between  70  and  80  inches.  During  the  In  Calcutta,  the  heat  is  sometimes  so  intense  that 
south-west  monsoon  at  Bombay,  the  quantity  of  rain  pigeons  drop  down  dead  at  noon,  while  flying  over  the. 
generally  ^oeeds  100  inches ;  sometunes  it  reaches  market-place.  In  the  middle  districts  of  the  province- 
110  or  112  inches.  At  Madras,  according  to  Mr.  Cock-  of  Bengal  there  are  occasional  thunder  storms  during 
bume,  who  was  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  the  h<it  season,  which  render  the  atmosphere  cool;  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  year  in  the  eastern  districts  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
1818,  upwards  of  SO  inches  £iill  in  tne  course  of  one  occasional  showers  of  rain.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Ben* 
month ;  and  yet  he  estimates  that  only  from  45  to  70  gal,  the  weather  is  sometimes  very  cdd.  Between  the 
or  80  inches  fall  in  the  course  of  the  year,  according  latitudes  of  28^  and  29^^,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  the 
to  the  situation  and  severity  of  the  monsoon.  During  heat  during  summer  is  very  intense ;  but  when  the 
the  first  part  of  the  rainy  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Ma*  wind  blows  from  the  northern  mountains  in  the  win* 
labar,  that  is,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  a  conss>  ter,  the  thermometer  falls  below  SO,  and  water  freezes 
derable  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  Table-knd  of  My-  in  the  tents.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  Shab* 
sore;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  effect  of  taroporedistrictef  Delhi,  which  lies  farther  to  the  north^. 
the  monsoon,  or  is  merely  the  periodical  tropical  rain,  principally  in  the  Doab.  But  the  cold  here  is  moderate. 
In  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore's  compued  with  what  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Northern 
territories,  on  the  summit  of  the  western  GJbauts,  Uiere  Hindostan.  At  the  end  of  May  in  the  year  1808,  there 
are  usually  nine  rainy  months  in  the  year.  During  six.  were  masses  of  snow,  about  70  feet  in  thickness*  lyintt 
of  these  months  the  rain  is  so  violent  and  constant,  that  undisturbed  on  the  road  to  Bhadrinah,  in  latitude  S(ri 
it  is  impossible  to  go  abroad,  and  ''  it  is  customary  to  Even  in-  the  Benares  district  of  Allahabad,  the  cold  of 
make  the  same  preparatory  arranffemenU  for  provision,  the  winter  is  so  severe,  as  to  render  fires  necessary, 
(water  excepted,)  as  are  adopted  in  a  ship  proceeding  while  in  April,  Majr,  and  June,  the  heat  is  very  oppress- 
on  a  vovage."  The  elevation  of  this  part  of  India  is  so  sive.  The  winters  m  the  Decan,  which  contains  a  large 
gieat^  that  the  climate  IS  a  month  kter  than  it  is  on  the  portionofh^h  land,  axe  cold.  At  Hyderabadi  and  tbt 
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Sutistica.  provincea  to  the  north  6f  it,  the  thermometer  during 
'  three  months  is  often  as  low  as  45^,  and  sometimes  down 
to  SS"". 

The  climate  of  Sinde^  on  the  north-west  coas^  of  In- 
dia^ has  heen  generally  descrihed.  It  may  be  addedj 
that  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  90^  to  100^.  At  Surat,  the  variations  are 
in  the  course  of  the  year  from  5ff^  to  QG^.  At  Bombay 
from  dif"*  to  SS*^ ;  the  former  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  hottest  months  in  the  Malabar  coast  are  April  and 
May.  In  the  former  month,  the  maximum  height  of 
the  thermometer  at  Cochin  is  105. 

The  temperature  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  is  in 
general  much  higher  than  that  of  the  provinces  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar ;  and  the  Carnattc  and  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  northern  Circars  are  deemedHhe  hot- 
test, not  only  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  in  alMndia. 
In  the  latter  district,  the  French,  in  the  year  1757,  lost 
seven  European  soldiers  in  the  course  of  a  single  day 
by  caupi  de  soleil.  The  Circars,  generally,  have  certain 
varieties  in  their  climate,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his 
Political  Survey  of  them,  printed  in  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Elast  India  Company,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
To  the  north  of  the  Godavery,  a  westerly  wind,  with  mo- 
derate showers,  begins  about  the  middle  of  June :  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the  rain  becomes  more  vio- 
lent and  regular ;  and  it  continues  so  till  the  beginning 
4»f  November,  when  stormy  weather  takes  place,  and 
the  ¥rind  shifts  to  the  north-east.  The  weather  conti* 
nues  moderate,  with  respect  to  temperature  and  rain, 
till  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  hot  season  com- 
mences. To  the  south  of  the  Godavery,  the  climate  of 
the  Circars  is  different  in  some  respects.  During  Janu- 
ary and  February,  the  wind  blows  along  the  shore 
strong  from  the  south ;  and  as  the  sea  breezes  set  in  re- 

ularTy  every  day,  the  temperature  is  moderate.     In 

'arch,  the  hot  season  commences  i  and  <as  the  wind 
blows  from  the  west  over  a  loose,  pardied  soil,  and  along 
the  sandy  and  almost  dry  bed  of  the  Krishna,  the  tem- 
perature is  most  oppressive;  the  thennoraeter  being 
sometimes  raised,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  1 10° 
for  several  days,  even  in  the  house,  and  seldom  falling 
mider  105^  In  the  low  country  of  the  Aroot  district 
of  the  Camatic,  during  the  hot  season,  the  thermome- 
ter, under  the  ccM-ner  <»  a  tent,  rises  to  100^,  and,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  to  120^.  If  the  annual  heat  at  Lon- 
don be  considered  aa  represented  by  1000,  that  of  Ma- 
dras will  be  1565,  and  in  July  1349 ;  uid  if  the  cold  in 
January  in  London  be  considered  as  represented  by 
1000,  that  at  Madras,  during  the  same  month,  will  l>e 
491.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  the  heat 
at  Madras  b  less  than  that  of  Calcutta.  In  January 
the  thermometer  is  about  70^ ;  this  is  the  lowest  tem^ 
perature :  the  highest  is  in  July,  when  the  thermome- 
ter IS  about  91^ 

The  soil  of  Hindostan  exhibits  fewer  varieties  than 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  vast,  tract  of  country.  In 
the  whale  of  that  district  which  is  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  most  prevalent  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
evidently  of  alluviid  origin.  No  other  soil  appears  be- 
tween the  Tipporah  hills  on  the  east,  and  the  district  of 
Burdwana  on  the  west,  nor  below  Dacca  and  Borleah  to 
the  north ;  nor  is  there  any  substance  so  coarse  as  gra- 
▼el,  either  in  the  Delta,  or  nearer  the  sea,  than  400 
miles  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges  at  OudanuUa.  At 
this  place,  a  rocky  point,  evidently  stretchmg  from  the 
base  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  pojects  into  the  river. 
In  other  partt  of  Bengal  and  tne  adjacent  provinces, 
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there  b  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  soil ;  and  that  StaUstiet. 
this  was  the  original  soil,  where  the  black  mould  is  now  "^ 
found,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  which  are  or  clay.  The  substratum  of  the  soil 
in  this  part  of  Hindostan  Proper  is  in  many  places 
calcareous;  in  others  clay;  and  in  a  few  instances 
rocky.  The  soil  of  the  Punjab  resembles  that  which 
dxiefiy  prevails  in  Bengal,  and  is  equally  fertile.  As 
we  approach  to  the  aouth-west  into  Sinde  and  Gu« 
zerat,  the  soil  becomes  more  sandy.  In  Malwah,  it 
is  a  deep,  black,  rich  mould.  Of  this  kind  of  soil 
there  is  one  variety,  named  by  the  natives  weg,  whidi 
is  deemed  very  unhealthy.  The  whole  of  the  plains 
of  Chitteldroog,  in  the  Mysore,  which  is  10  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  4  from  east  to  west,  consists  of 
this  kind  of  black  mould  to  a  great  depth.  The  pro- 
vtnces  of  Gundwanah  and  Orissa  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  poor  unproductive  soil  perhaps  in  all  Hin- 
dostan. To  the  south  of  these  provinces,  the  soil  ne^ 
the  coasts  both  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  is  sandy, 
and  generally  o£  a  poor  quality.  It  is  more  fertile, 
however,  as  the  mountains  are  approached.  In  the 
province  of  Malabar,  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  low 
hills  which  intervene  between  the  sea  and  the  Ghauts, 
is  a  red  clay,  or  brick  earth.  On  the  Coromandel  side, 
the  sandy  s<nI  continues  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
Ghauts.  The  soil  -on  the  Table-land,  and  also  in  the 
extreme  southern  provinces  of  India,  is  of  various  qua« 
lity.;  but,  in  general,  a  loam,  on  rock,  very  fertile. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Different  Tenures  ef  Landed  Property — Agricuilure^-^ 
IVet  and  Dru  LandS'^Produce — Wheat ^  Sfc. — Rice 
—  SvgAr  —  Cotton  —  Indigo  —  Poppy  —  Tobacco  — 
Mode  of  Hat  vesting — Implements — Pasture-^  Cattle 
— Mtlk,  ButUr^^Sheep^StaU  of  the  Agricultural 
Classes. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  nature  and  object  of  this  article, 
and  would  extend  it  far  beycmd  its  proper  limits,  to  en- 
ter fully  into  the  subject  of  the  landed  tenure  in  Hin- 
dostan, especially  as,  with  respect  to  some  points  of  it, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
best  informed  authors.  We  allude  particularly  to  the 
dispute  which  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  regarding 
the  righta  and  original  character  of  the  zemindars.  ZcmitMUn 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  most  ancient  time 
of  Hindoo  history,  the  property  of  the  land  was  vested 
in  the  sovereign ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  zemindars 
were  merely  collectors  of  the  revenue,  seems  the  more 
probable.  Indeed  there  is  a  common  saying  among 
the  Mahrattas,  that  **  the  daughter  belongs  to  her  pa« 
rents,  but  the  land  to  the  king." 

Our  most  accurate  source  of  information  on  the  sab-  Andcnt  le- 
ject  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  Hindostan,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mahomcdan  conquerors,  is  derived  from 
the  Institutes  of  Menou :  these  were  drawn  up  about 
1300  years  before  Christ.     In  these  Institutes,  there  are 
very  minute  and  particular  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  the  rent  of  land,  from  which  it  appears,  thsft  the 
sovereign  in  most  parts  was  the  proprietor.    The  me« 
dium  rent  was  estimated  at  a  sixtn  part  of  its  produce; 
but  it  varied  considerably  according  to  the  d^ree  and 
quantity  of  labour  which  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other 
circumstances  required.  If  the  lands  were  very  unfertOe» 
and  necessarily  required  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
labour,  only  an  eighth  or  a  twelflh  of  the  produce  was 
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taken*  Under  Ae  pressure  of  great  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger in  the  state,  as  m  the  caae  of  invasion  or  war,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  produce  was  collected  as  rent  In 
every  instance,  the  Institutes  expressly  enacted,  that 
what  remained  should  belong  to  the  Ryot,  or  cultiva- 
tor. This  rent  was,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  paid  in 
kind,  but  afterwards  it  was  paid  in  kind  or  money. 

The  produce  of  the  crop  was  ascertained  as  nearly 
as  possible  before  the  harvest  commenced,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilkge,  by  skilful  and 
impartial  persons,  who,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  bu- 
siness, were  materially  aided  by  a  reforence  to  the  pro- 
duce of  former  years,  as  recorded  by  the  accountant 
of  the  village.  As  these  persons  were  appointed  by 
the  collectors  of  the  rent  for  government,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Ryots,  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  estimate  of  the  crop,  to  make  another  survey 
by  people  of  their  own  choice ;  and  if  the  estimates  dif- 
fered much,  a  third  survey  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  village  officers.  The  diare  of  the  culti- 
vator was  greatest  on  the  plantation  or  garden  culture, 
on  account  of  the  very  great  labour  in  the  management, 
and  the  distance  and  hazard  of  carrying  the  produce  to 
market  The  rent  of  this  land,  as  well  as  that  levied 
on  the  small  grains,  was  always  paid  in  money,  and 
was  fixed.  Those  lands  which  required  artificial  means 
to  water  them,  paid  a  smaller  portion  of  rent  than 
those  which  were  fertilized  by  the  periodical  rains. 

There  were,  however,  certain  portions  of  land  at- 
tached to  each  village,  which  paid  no  rent  to  the  sove- 
reign, or  only  a  very  low  rent  These  were  small  al- 
lotmcnU  for  the  support  of  the  Pagoda  Establishment 
and  their  priests ;  for  charitable  uses,  such  as  keeping 
up  the  choultries ;  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers ; 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Brahmins  and  bards.  After 
the  Mahomedan  conquest,  allotments  of  land  were  also 
for  the  support  of  their  temples,  buiyinsr  places,  and 
monks,  and  for  furnishing  the  lights  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  burn  at  Mahomedan  tombs.  The  local  officers 
of  government  had  also  allotments  of  rent-free  lands. 
But  the  allotment  to  the  different  village  servants  was 
most  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  constitution, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  particularly  noticed.     It 


children  in  the  villages  to  read  and  write  in  the  6sa\d,  St^tiiUcs. 
The  Calendar  Brahmin,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  ^^nr*^ 
the  lucky  or  unpropitious  periods  for  sowing  or  thresh- 
ing. The  smith  and  the  carpenter,  who  manufacture 
the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  build  the  dwelling 
of  the  Ryot.  The  potman,  or  potter.  The  washer-man. 
The  barber.  The  cow-keeper,  who  looks  after  the  cat- 
tle. The  doctor  The  dancing-girl,  who  attends  at 
rejoicings.  The  musician  and  the  poet" — Such  was 
the  establishment  ci  a  village  in  all  psuts  of  Hindostan 
during  the  independence  of  the  native  Hindoo  govern- 
ments, and  such  it  is  at  present  in  some  parts.  To 
all  tiie  members  of  this  establishment  a  certain  portion 
of  land  was  allotted,  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
importance  of  their  duties.  Besides  these  allotments  to 
them,  the  Pagoda  establishment,  the  choultries,  the  local 
officers  of  government,  &c  they  were  each  entitled  to 
certain  small  shares  of  the  crops  of  the  village,  which 
were  set  apart, for  them  previously  to  the  division  of 
the  produce  between  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator. 
The  Mahomedans  also  made  large  grants  of  land,  under 
the  name  of  Saghires,  to  such  officers  as  were  high  in 
civil  and  military  rank. 

The  most  probable  opinion,  as  we  have  before  sta-  ZendsdArt 
ted,  is,  that  the  zemindars  were  only  the  collectors  of  recognifcd 
the  revenue ;  but  in  process  of  time,  taking  advantage  "  pfopric* 
of  the  weak  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Hindoo  govern-  ^'^^ 
ments,  they  claimed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  ab- 
solute property  over  the  land.     In  this  character,  the 
British  government  have  deemed  it  prudent,  and  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  recognise  them.^ 

One  of  the  principal  and  favourite  objects  widi  the  Acbar*8  re- 
Emperor  Acbar,  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  S>il^n* 
lanos  of  his  empire.    After  this  was  done,  he  fixed  Uie  Jhehuid  ^ 
land  rent  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  valued  produce,  which  rent 
they  deemed  equal  to  a  half  of  the  produce  if  taken  in 
kind.     Only  one-fourth  was  taken  from  garden  pro« 
duoe.    For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  of  reve- 
nue into  effect,  an  officer  was  appointed  to  reside  in 
every  village,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  re* 
•oeipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Ryot,  and  another  of« 
ficer  who  was  bound  to  protect  the  Ryot  against  the 
injustice  of  the  zemindars  or  collectors.     In  order  to 


is  thus  described  in  the  Filth  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  understand  the  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
the  East  India  Company,  already  referred  to :  *'  A  •  officer,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the  time  of  Ao^ 
village,  geographically  considered,  is  a  tract  of  country   ^bar,  as  well  as  at  present,  in  most  parts  of  Hindostan, 


comprising  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of 
arable  and  waste  land.  Politically  viewed,  it  resembles 
a  corporation  or  township.  Its  proper  establishment 
of  officers  and  servants  consists  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions :  The  Potail,  or  head  inhabitant,  who  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
settles  the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants,  attends  to  uie 
police,  and  performs  the  duty  of  collecting  the  duties 
within  his  village.  The  Cumam,  who  keeps  the  ac- 
counts of  cultivation,  and  registers  every  thing  con- 


a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  mStayer  system  of  France 
prevailed  The  Emperor  also  caused  regular  nent-rolls 
to  be  made  out  and  kept  by  the  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ryot.  In  short,  he 
revived  the  ancient  system  of  the  Hindoos  with  regard 
to  landed  property,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  term  zemindar  occurs  only  twice  in  the  institutes 
of  Acbar. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  tile  nature  Landedl 
of  the  tenure  of  landed  property  as  it  existed  during  tenure  in 


nected  with  it.     The  TalliaT  and  Totic ;  the  duty  of    the  most  early  periods  of  Hindoo  history,  and  as  it  was  ^^^  • 


the  former  appearing  to  consist  in  gaining  information 
of  crimes  and  offences,  and  in  escorting  and  protecting 
persons  travelling  from  one  village  to  another ;  the  pro- 
vince of  the  latter  appearing  to  be  more  immediately 
confined  to  the  village,  consisting,  among  other  duties, 
in  guarding  the  crops  and  assisting  in  measuring  them. 
The  boundary.man,  who  preserves  the  limiu  of  the 


revived  by  the  Emperor  Acbar,  it  may  be  proper  to  de» 
scribe  it  as  it  exists  at  present  in  different  parts  of  Hin* 
dostan.  In  Bengal  a  lar^  jportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty is  held  by  the  zeminaars,  and  the  zemindaries 
are  very  extensive  The  zemindary  of  Barduan  com^i 
prises  nearly  3280  miles,  being  about  73  miles  long, 
and  45  brosia.  •  This,  however,  is  in  fact  the  property 
village,  or  gives  evidence  respecting  them  in  cases  of  of  government,  as  the  Rajah  who  holds  it  pays  a  very 
dispute.  ^  1  he  superintendant  of  the  tanks  and  water-  hi^  rent  for  it  The  zemindary  of  Raugeshy  com* 
course  distributes  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  agricul-  prebends  12,909  square  miles.  In  Bahar  the  zemin^  in  Bahar ; 
ture.  The  Brahmin,  who  performs  tiie  village  wor^  daries  are  comparatively  small,  there  being  but  three 
ship.      The  schoohnaster,  who  is  seen  teadung  the    principal  zemindars*    The  most  ancient  zemindary  in 
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Statttto.  this  part  of  Hindostan  is  that  of  Bisfunpoor,  in  the 
Burdwan  district  of  Bengal.  It  appears  from  good  au- 
thority to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor's familjr  for  upwards  of  1 100  years,  the  present 
seniindar  having  a  list  of  56  successive  Rajahs  who 
held  it  in  regular  succession.  Its  area  comprises  1256 
square  miles. 

When  the  Northern  Circars  were  acquired  by  the 
British,  they  consisted  of  zemindary  lands  and  havellie 
lands.  The  former  were  situated  in  the  hill  country, 
and  in  the  plains  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  The 
zemindars  who  possessed  them  were  surrounded  by 
military  tenants,  who  held  their  lands  on  the  feudal 
tenure  of  personal  service.  The  latter  not  being  so 
well  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  seem  to 
have  been  more  quiet,  and  more  disposed  to  enooun^e 
agriculture;  accordingly  they  farmed  their  lands  to  me 
Ryots,  on  annual  or  longer  leases,  for  rent  paid  either  in 
kind  or  money ;  one  or  more  villages  or  districts,  and 
sometimes  entire  zemindaries,  were  thus  leased  out. 
The  havellie  lands  consisted  of  the  demesne  lands  6£ 
the  Circar  or  government;  they  constituted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  northern  Circars.  After  the  usual  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  the  crops  of  these  lands  for  the 
Pagodas,  &c.  the  government  possessed  the  right  to 
certain  proportions  of  the  remamder.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  this  proportion  with  the  least  trouble,  a  whole 
Circar  was  rented  to  one  individual ;  the  more  ancient 
custom,  however,  was  to  let  the  land  in  smaller  por- 
tions. 

In  the  Jaghire,  there  were  lands  held  as  inheritance 
from  father  to  son,  called  meerass  lands,  and  lands  held 
by  the  pyacarries,  or  subtenants.  For  some  time,  it 
was  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  meerassadars  had  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil  or  not ;  but  this  question 
was  set  to  rest  by  Mr.  Place  in  the  year  1799>  who 
proved  that  they  possessed  this  right  originally  derived 
from  the  sovereign,  to  whom  they  paid  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  pr^uce,  as  the  tenure  on  which  Uiey 
neld  their  land ;  that  they  could  sell,  mortgage,  and  be- 
queath their  land ;  and  that,  till  the  periiM  of  the  Ma« 
bomedan  conquest,  they  were  described,  in  the  Malabar 
language,  by  the  term  Caniaichy^  compounded  of  cani, 
land,  and  alchy,  heritage.  The  pyacarries,  who  "were 
called  strangers  by  the  meerassadars,  under  whom  they 
held  their  lands,  seem  to  have  had  a  life-property  in 
them,  receiving,  however,  only  about  45  per  cent,  of 
the  produce!  Such  were  the  resident  pyacarries ;  but 
there  were  other  pyacarries,  who  seem  to  have  had 
meerasse  lands  in  one  village,  and  to  have  taken  lands 
en  liferent,  or  sometimes  only  from  year  to  year,  in 
another.  These  pyacarries  were  allowed  50  per  cent, 
of  the  produce. 

In  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  the  tenure 
•f  lands  is  very  ancient,  and  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  a 
aeries  of  regular  deeds,  which  have  a  very  striking  re* 
aemblance  m  both  these  provinces.  Land  formed  a 
clear  private  property,  more  independent  and  perfect  in 
its  tenure  thiui  even  in  England,  and  it  still  remains  so. 
It  is  possessed  either  by  a  single  individual,  or  by  a 
number  in  partnership,  each  of  whom  possesses  an 
equally  inalienable  rignt  in  the  estate.  In  Canara  there 
are  three  kinds  of  occupiers:  those  who  hold  under  the 
nair  mul  guerry  tenure ;  under  the  shud  mul  guerry  te- 
nure ;  and  die  chalic  goerries.  The  land  held  under 
the  first  tenure  descends  to  the  heirs-at-law,  and  is  in- 
alienable. In  cases  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  or  of 
mortgage,  it  reverts  to  the  owner  aa  aoon  as  he  satisfies 
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government,  or  the  MutgoUe.  Under  this  tenure,  Statitdo;! 
land  is  not  even  forfeited  where  the  owner's  life  is  ta- 
ken away  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  passes  imme- 
diately to  the  heir-at-law.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  it 
reverts  to  government ;  but  is  always  granted  to  indi- 
viduals on  the  payment  of  a  few  years'  rent.  In  some 
instances  the  proprietors  hold  immediately  off  the  go- 
vemraent ;  but  their  proprietary  rights  are  not  in  the  I 

smallest  degree  lessened  by  this  circumstance.  The 
shud  mul  guerries,  or  tenants  for  ever,  are  in  fact  lesser 
proprietors,  holding  under  those  just  described ;  they 
can,  however,  give  up  their  lands  to  the  latter,  who  are 
bound  to  reimburse  them  for  the  improvements  they 
have  made ;  and  in  case  the  tenants  uir  ever  die  with- 
out heirsi  their  lands  revert  to  the  superior  landlord. 
Chalic  guerries  are  tenants  at  will,  who  hold  under  the 
lesser  proprietors.  The  tenants  for  ever,  as  well  as  the 
tenants  at  will,  pay  a  fixed  rent  either  in  money  or  in 
grain ;  and  never  by  a^share  of  the  crop,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  British  possesdoos  in  India,  wheie  fixed 
rents  exist. 

Private  property  in  land  in  Malabar,  where  it  has  and  Mak 
rested,  from  the  most  remote  times,  on  a  tenure  as  well  bti. 
defined,  extensive,  and  secure,  as  in  Canara,  b  called 
Jummumt  a  word  which  signifies  birthright.     In  one 
respect,  indeed,  these  lands  difier  from  the  lands  of  the 
ffreater  proprietors  in  this  latter  province ;  for  in  Msila- 
bar  they  may  become  forfeited  by  acts  of  treason  to  the 
sovereign.   In  the  event  of  the  proprietor  having  no  le- 
gal heirs,  he  possesses  the  right  of  adoption,  which  pre- 
vents his  land  from  escheating  to  the  government     In 
mortgaging  lands  in  Malabar,  there  are  some  peculiari- 
ties.    The  proprietor  receives  from  the  mortgaoee  two 
thirds  of  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  estate,  and  retain- 
ing an  interest  in  the  land  itself;  when  he  loses  this  inte- 
rest, he  ceases  to  be  a  proprietor.    There  are  two  other 
modes  of  transferring  land,  which,  however,  are  very 
little  difiierent  f^om  uiat  just  described.    In  all  cases 
the  mortgagee  accounts  to  the  proprietor  for  the  surplus 
of  rent  above  the  interest  to  wlucih  he  is  entitled.     If 
the  proprietor  is  under  the  necessity  of  raising  farther 
sums  on  his  land,  there  are  other  forms  of  deeds  esta- 
blished by  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  country,  by 
which  he  alienates  so  much  more  of  his  proprietary 
right;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  money  advanced 
on  mortgage  bears  a  value  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  estate,  that  the  proprietor  at  length  "  has  nothing 
left  him  but  a  handful  of  rice,  or  a  measure  of  grain,**  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  title.    In  some  parts  of  Ma^ 
labar  the  option  of  redemption  is  in  the  mortgagee  ;  in 
others,  in  the  proprietor.     Where  the  former  has  a 
right  to  refuse  the  redemption,  and  has  long  been  in 
possession,  there  is  another  species  of  contract,  bv  whi<^ 
the  land  is  transferred  to  the  mortgagee  as  a  land  of 
freehold.    All  these  kinds  of  contract  must  be  executed 

Ereviously  to  the  execution  of  the  deed  called  oiiiper, 
y  which  the  proprietor  absolutely  transfers  his  pro- 
perty. There  are  several  descriptions  of  tenure  by 
which  lands  are  granted  in  lease.  According  to  one  of 
them,  the  proprietor  receives  a  sum  of  money  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rent ;  the  tenant  retaining  so  much  of  the 
latter  as  will  cover  the  interest  of  the  money  advanced* 
Under  another  kind  of  lease-hold  tenure,  the  interest 
of  the  money  and  the  rent  are  considered  security  for 
each  other.  Lands  are  also-  let  for  a  member  of  years 
for  a  gross  sum  advanced  b^  the  tenant  on  his  mntry  to 
the  farm.  In  those  cases  m  which  the  land  requires 
improvement,  the  tenant  binds  bimself  to  im{Hno¥e  it» 
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iMistloi.  particukrly  to  inclose  it  with  mud- walls,  and  plant  it 
with  produQtive  trees,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings 
«pon  it ;  and  the  proprietor,  in  consideration  of  those 
improvements,  grants  a  lease  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  which,  however,  is  generally  extended  if  the  te- 
nant has  fulfilled  his  contract  The  buildings  and  plan« 
tations  are  so  far  the  property  of  the  tenant  that  he  can 
mortgage  them.  There  is  also  a  simple  lease,  when 
the  rent  is  annual  or  for  a  definite  term.     The  general 

Erice  ai  land  is  20  year's  purchase.  As  the  Hindoo 
iw  requires  that  property  should  descend  to  all  the 
male  children  of  a  family,  and  admits  adoption,  it  is 
evident  that  land  would  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  divi* 
ded  and  subdivided  into  portions  not  worth  possessing, 
were  not  some  measure  adopted  to  elude  the  law.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  the  general  practice  through  the  Penin* 
aula  to  preserve  the  original  property  nominally  entire 
as  long  as,  possible,  by  letting  it  stand  in  the  names  of 
those  who  have  the  greatest  shares  in  it  They  ma- 
lULge  it  for  the  rest,  each  receiving  his  portion  of  the 
min  it  yielda.  The  various  tenures  which  we  have 
described,  exist  in  the  greatest  purity  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  situated  below  the  Ghauts, 
which  were  last  invaded ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  as 
exhibiting  the  most  genuine  view  of  the  tenure  of  land- 
ed property  among  the  Hindoos,  that  we  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Canara 
and  Malabar.  There  is  no  evidence  m  the  history  of 
the  Hindoos,  from  the  reign  of  their  first  nrinces  till 
the  downfall  of  the  Hindoo  sovereignty,  tnat  any  of 
the  landed  rights  which  have  been  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed, were  ever,  in  the  smallest  degree,  impaired  ^or 
ever  questioned. 

Besides,  however,  these  tenures  in  this  part  of  India* 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  entirely  exempt  from 
the  claims  (mt  controul  of  aemindars,  there  were  landa 
held  by  Polygars,  who,  in  many  respects,  resemble  the 
semindars  of  the  Northern  Circars.  The  Polygars!* 
territory,  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  principally  between 
the  lOth  and  11th  d^^rees  of  latitude,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  ij  Tanjore  and  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Dindigul.  The  origin  of  the  proprietary  rights  and 
power  of  the  Polygars  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cao* 
ses  which  produced  the  aemindars  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  Tney  were  in  fact  military  chieftains,  who 
obtained  their  power  and  landed  property  by  force,  and 
preserved  it  by  the  numbers  and  strength  of  their  vas- 
sals. Of  these  there  were,  in  the  Poly  gar  countries  of 
Mysore,  three  descriptions :  the  first  consisted  of  those 
who  were  paid  entirely  in  money;  the  second,  of  those 
who  possessed  lands  on  service-tenure,  but  who,  being 
also  farmers  cf  other  lands,  seldom  regarded  their  serw 
vice-lands  as  of  much  consequence ;  Uke  third  descrip- 
tion consisted  of  such  as  confined  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  service-lands.  These  vassals  were 
called  peons ;  and  the  common  allowance  of  a  common 
peon  was  a  field  valued  at  the  rent  of  6  pagodas.  The 
nead  peon,  who  could  bring  in  10,  50,  or  100  common 
peons,  had  «  piece  of  land  of  from  9  to  84  pagodaa 
rent 

In  the  Tinnevelly  district,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
tenure,  via.  villages,  of  which  the  absolute  proprietary 
right  is  chiefly  held  by  Brahmins;  villages,  of  whii^ 
the  abscdute  proprietanr  right  is  chiefly  held  hj  soodra 
inhabitants;  ana  thirdly,  villages,  which  havmg gone 
to  waste,  soodra  inhabitants  were  invited  to  occupy 
and  cultivate  them.  The  lands  under  the  first  tenure, 
though  nominally  vested  in  the  Brahmins,  in  fact  be- 
long to  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  yillage;  aadnotran*! 
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fer  is  rated  that  tsnotapprayed  and  sanctioned  by  every  StatittiaL 
one  of  them.  At  stated  periods,  a  new  division  of  these  '""'V^*^ 
lands  take  place  by  a  kind  of  lotteiy ;  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  any 
proprietor's  right  being  established  to  any  particular 
spot;  and,  secondly,  to  afibrd  every  inhabitant  the 
chance  of  occupying  the  fertile  as  well  as  the  less  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  Lund.  The  villages  under  the  second 
kind  o£  tenure,  resemble  those  under  the  first,  except 
that  in  the  former,  the  influence  of  the  Brahmin  pre- 
dominates, who  will  not  permit  the  soodra  to  inteHere 
in  his  village.  The  last  Kind  of  tenure  comprises  all 
those  lands  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  considered  aC 
liber^  to  sell ;  they  fonn  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  are  ^nenilly  occupi^  by  the  soodras.  The 
land  of  each  mdividual  ia  fixed,  there  being  no  new 
distribution  of  it  at  any  time.  Each  Ryot  cultivates  hia 
own  land  as  long  as  he  possesses  the  means ;  if  these 
fail  him,  he  mortgages  his  right  of  cultivation  till  he 
regains  the  means.  When  the  supply  of  water  is  defi- 
cient, all  the  inhabitants  assemble,  and  having  deter- 
mined the  extent  of  land  that  may  be  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tanks,  &c.  ap- 
portion it  out  to  each,  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
land  he  holds. 

In  Tanjore,  there  are  also  three  descriptions  of  te-  la  Tanjsct. 
nure ;  first,  individual  possession ;  when  villages  bdong 
to  a  single  individual,  who  either  cultivates  them  him- 
self by  his  slaves,  or  entrusts  them  to  labourers,  who 
receive  part  of  the  produce  as  their  wages.  The  se- 
cond d^cription  relates  to  lands  possessed  by  two  or 
more  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  the  same  rights 
in  his  individual  share,  b8  those  who  hold  under  the 
first  tenure,  have  in  entire  villages.  The  third  tenure 
IS  possession  in  copartnery,  under  which  the  partners 
may  cultivate  theur  shares  themselves,  cultivate  the 
whole  jointly,  employ  labourers,  or  commit  their  m^ 
nagement  to  one  cf  themselves.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
prmluce  ia  divided  in  proportion  to  the  shares  held. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  various  (^^^  ani 
tenures  by  which  landed  property  is  held  in  most  parts  comar 
of  Hindostan :  they  are  all  comprized  under  the  term  Undt. 
poUah  tenure,  or  tenure  of  hereditary  possession.  There 
are  other  lands,  however,  denominated  eo»s  and  eamar 
lands.     The  former  are  very  extensive  in  some  parts  of 
India,  consisting  of  such  lands,  as  having  been  neglected, 
or  entirely  depopulated,  in  conseauence  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  collectors,  are  under  me  immediate  super- 
intendence of  government    The  comar  lands  are  also 
very  common  ;  they  consist  of  sudi,  as  having  no  na- 
tive tenants,  are  coltivated  by  contract ;  the  semindar 
ordaining  to  the  cultivator  the  necessary  capital,  and 
receiving  an  equal  share  of  the  crop,  aa  well  as  interest 
for  the  money  advanced. 

By  the  act  of  perpetual  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  Actofper- 
tfae  East  India  Company  not  only  confirmed  the  semin-  petual  aet- 
dars  in  their  proprietary  right  to  the  Und,  on  condition  tlement 
of  paying  the  value  of  a  oertam  part  of  the  produce, 
but  they  also  fixed  the  rent  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  the 
Ryots.    In  no  other  remct  have  they  interfiled  with 
tl^  landed  tenure  of  Inoia, 

In  the  preceding  illustratbns,  the  rent  of  land  baa  Raitt«f 
been  statea  ^eneraUy  to  be  a  certain  part  of  the  pro-  Isndiu 
duce,  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money.  In  those  parts 
of  Hindostan  where  agriculture  flourishes  most,  the 
average  rent  of  wheat  hmd,  calculated  by  the  stipukted 
portion  of  the  average  produce,  taken  at  an  average 
price,  is  about  19s.  the  English  acre.  The  rent  of  sandy 
loami^  which  can  be  inngiSed  with  little  trouble  or  ex* 
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Sutbii«B.  pensei  reckoned  the  mo6t  favourable  fbr  the  cultivation 
^"^V"^  of  rice,  let,  in  the  Coimbetoor  di8trict»  for  three  or  four 
guineas  per  acre ;  if  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  the 
rent  does  not  amount  to  £  1  per  Acre.  In  other  parts 
of  this  province,  good  rice  land  lets  for  £3,  7s.  per  acre; 
the  worst  for  1  Is.  4d. ;  and  dry  field  land  from  59.  iOd. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  Land  in  Bengal  which  produces 
two  crops,  one  of  rice,  and  the  other  of  mustard  or 
pulse,  lets  fbr  about  a  rupee  and  a  half  per  begah,  or 
about  lis.  3d.  per  acre.  That  which  produces  one  crop, 
at  three-fourths  of  a  rupee  per  began.  Good  soil,  ^t 
for  kitchen  gardens,  pays  a  rent  of  from  12s.  to2l8.  per 
acre,  in  8<xne  parts  of  the  Mysore. 

These  statements  of  the  rent  of  different  kinds  of 
lands,  though  few,  and  applying,  for  the  most  part,  on* 
ly  to  particular  districts,  are  sufficient  to  pomt  out  the 
extreme  difference  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  as  well  as  in  the  labour  necessary  to  render 
it  fertile,  in  various  parts  of  India ;  for  the  rent  is  va- 
ried according  to  both  these  circumstances,  considered 
jointly  or'  separately. 
Districts  ee^  The  agriculture  of  Hindostan^  generally  speaking,  is 
lebrated  for  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  There  are,  how- 
l^.u'!?*^*  ever,  districts  in  which  this  art  has  reached  a  state  of 
improvement,  not  inferior  to  that  in  which  it  exists  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  Burdwan  district  of 
Bengal  deserves  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  agricultural 
exo»lence,andthe  province  of  Tanjore,.thesecond.  Many 

Sarts  of  the  province  of  AHahabad,  and  especially  the 
istrict  of  Benares^  rank  nearly  on  a  level  with  Burd- 
wan and  Tanjore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Patna,  the  capital  of  Bahar,  tSso,  the  husbandry  is  ex- 
cellent y  the  nelds  in  many  places  being  cultivated  with 
such  nice  and  minute  attention,  as  to  resemble  gardens. 
Travancore  is  distinguished  for  its  excellence  in  what 
18  called  the  wet  cultivation,  which  ia  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  successful  perfection,  that  the  whole  of  the 

government  expenses,  civil,  military,  and  religious,  are 
efrayed  from  it  alone,  without  drawing  any  thing  from 
tlie  produce  of  the  dry-land  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  Circars  is  also  good.  From  this  province 
and  Tanjore,  the  Camatic  is  frequently  supplied  with 

Sain ;  the  Circars  being  esteemed  its  granary  during 
e  northeasterly  monsoon,  and  Tanjore  during  die 
south-west  monsoon.     Formerly  the  Punjab  exhibited 
undoubted  proofs  of  good  husbandry,  and  its  crops,  ow- 
ing to  this  and  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  were 
abundant ;  -but  in  consequence  of  the  devastation  it  has 
sustained,  and  the  numlxgr  of  petty  hostile  states  into 
which  it  is  divided,  it  is  now  but  very  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated, and  contains  a  large  prc^rtion  of  land  abso- 
lutely waste  and  neglected.     That  pait  of  Agra  which 
is  called  the  Doab,  was  formerly,  like  the  Punjab,  cul- 
tivated with  skill  and  success,  especially  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude's  government.    While  it 
was  under  the  management  of  Almass  AH  Rhan,  and  at 
present,  its  cultivation  is  improving,  as  indeed  is  the 
case  with  all  tiKMc  parts  of  India  which  are  placed  un- 
der the  British  autnority.    In  the  Midnapoor  district 
of  the  province  of  Orissa,  improvements  have  lately  ta- 
ken place  in  agriculture ;  but  tiiey  arise  rather  from  the 
extreme  feaae  with  whidi  they  may  be  made,  thui  from 
the  superior  information  or  activity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  other  parts  of  the  Decan  in  which  the  agriculture 
rises  above  the  level  of  that  generally  practised  in  Hin- 
dostan,  are  the  low  districts  of  Aurungabad,  some  parts 
of  Berar,  and  the  Circars,  already  mentioned.     In  the 
south  of  India,  besides  Tanjore  and  Travancore,  which 
rank  in  the  highest  dassj  the  industry  of  the  husband* 


man  in  the  ceded  districts  has  raised  the  agriculture  of  Siati 
this  province  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection ;  "^"^ 
and  they  are  likely  still  farther  to  improve  it,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  excellent  regulations  intr<(duced  by  the 
British.  In  no  part  of  India  has  the  husbandman  been 
obliged  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  im« 
provement  of  his  land,  and  nowhere  has  he  surmounted 
them  more  completely  than  in  Canara.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  surface  of  this  province  is  so  rocky  and 
uneven,  that  nearly  all  the  agricultural  labour,  and  es- 
pecially the  indispensable  previous  operation  of  level- 
«ng  the  ground,  must  be  performed  without  the  aid  of 
cattle ;  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  common.  And, 
even  after  the  land  is  brought  into/i  state  of  cultivadon, 
it  would  soon  revert  to  its  original  character,  and  be 
broken  up  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  were  not 
the  husbandman  constantly  alert  and  active.  Notwith* 
standing  these  difficulties,  there  everywhere  appears  un- 
doubted proofs  of  good  husbandry,  not  merely  in  the- 
quantity  produced,  but  also  in  the  neatness  of  the  Cttl« 
ture,  and  the  regularity  and  mediod  with  which  it  is 
carried  on.  This  may  in  a  great  degree  arise  fiom  the 
drcutkistance,  that  each  man  cultivates  hia  own  land^ 
however  small;  all  the. land  here,  as  has  been  already 
remariied,  being  private  property,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  that  property  being  very  minute.  The  same  charac- 
ter applies  to  the  husbandry  of  the  province  of  Malabar; 
each  proprietor  bestowinfr  on  his  little  spot  **  all  that 
minute  labour  and  attention  which  is  so  important  to- 
Indian  husbandry."  In  no  province  of  the  south  of  In* 
dia  was  the  husbandry  worse  than  in  Barramalial,  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  respectable,  and  will  probably 
improve.  The  tract  of  land  m  North  Coimbetoor,  which 
lies  near  Mutu  and  Coleagala,  and  that  part  of  South 
Coimbetoor  which  stretches  along  ^e  banks  of  the 
Amarawati^  are  remarkably  well  cidtivated,  particularly 
the  first  district,,  in  which  the  management  of  rice  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  odier  part  of  India.  The  same 
character  applies  to  the  rice  cultivation  in  the  vallies  of 
Cochin.  From  this  sketch  of  the  general  state  of  agri- 
culture in  Hindostan,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  with  a  tew 
exceptions,  that  of  the  south  of  India  is-  superior  to  that 
of  Hindostan  Proper;  that  it  is  more  generally  good ; 
and  that  tiie  husbandry  of  the  Decan  is  inferior  both  to 
that  of  Hindostan  Proper  and  the  south  of  India. 

Over  all  Hindostan,  as  in  every   country  that  lies  Three  dul 
Within  the  tropics,  or  only  a  little  beyond  them,  the  ^^^\ 
general  mode  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  particular  ^^^^ 
crops  cultivated,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  more  or  less  abundant  and  reguhir  supply  of  wa- 
ter.    Hence  arise  two  distinct  modes  of  cultivation  in 
Hindostan,  besides  subdivisions  of  these  modes.     The 
two  leading  species  of  cultivation  are  denominated 
tmnjah  and  puiuak;  the  first  being  the  wet- grain  cul-       . . 
ture,  and  the  other  the  dry-grain  culture.     The  first  is  ^^-^ 
more  attended  to  than  the  second,  and  ia  deemed  more  ^p^H 
valuable  and  beneficial.    The  grain  cultivated  on  nun- 
jah  lands  is  generally  only  of  one  kind,  or  at  most  of 
two,  and  is  consequently  cut  down  at  one  season  or 
two;  hence  the  produce  of  this^land  can  be  stored, 
watched,  and  sold,  with  mucli  greater  ftucility,  and  at 
much  less  expence,  than  tiie  other  kinds  of  gndn.     In 
the  south  of^  India,  the  produce  of  nunjah  land  vms 
always  divided  between  the  govemm^t  and  the  cuhi* 
vator.     Punjab  land  is  in  almost  every  respect  the  re« 
verse  of  this.  The  grains  sown  on  this  land  are  very  ntt« 
merous,  and  are  put  into  the  ground  at  various  periods  r 
the  produce  is  unoertainj  depimding  on  tiie  rain  tbat 
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fjitb.  The  gaAeting  of  the  crop  muit  be  performed 
at  different  times.  That  part  of  it  which  carries  the 
grain  in  the  ears  must  be  reaped  at  one  season^  and  that 
which  carries  it  in  the  pod  at  another.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  several  kinds  are  sown  together  in  the 
same  field,  each  ripening  at  a  different  period ;  and  if 
•one  of  these  be  cotton,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  must 
be  gathered  every  day  after  the  plant  arrives  at  fnH 
growth.  Hence,  the  produce  being  uncertain,  and  the 
labour  great,  the  revenue  exacted  by  government  from 
nungah  land  was  uniformly  paid  in  money.  This 
kind  of  land  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation after  the  nungah  land,  as  it  generally  lies  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  village. 

Nungah  mail  pungah,  is  a  species  of  nungah  cultiva- 
tioiiy  carried  on  either  in  the  stubble  of  paddy  or  nun- 
gah land,  or  when,  from  an  accidental  deficiency  of 
water,  land  which  is  usually  cultivated  with  rice  be- 
comes unfit  for  that  grain ;  in  these  cases,  the  cultiva- 
tor, availing  himself  of  the  moisture  remaining  in  the 
ground,  or  of  the  water  that  may  be  drawn  by  fdcotahs 
to  the  field,  sows  the  best  kincb  of  dry  grain.  Varim 
pvety  or  toticai  lands,  are  lands  managed  according  to 
the  garden  culture,  in  which  tlie  more  valuable  arti- 
cles, such  as  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  chilliei,  See.  are  grown. 
These  lands  are  generally  secured  against  a  failure  of 
water  by  artificial  means. 

The  nungah  lands  are  rendered  fit  for  wet-grain  cul- 
tivation, by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers-^by  canals 
and  water  courses  cut  from  the  rivers  and  streams^  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  them — or  by  water  drawn 
from  tanks  and  wells. 

1.  The  Ganges  and  its  branches  are  the  great  sources 
of  fertility  to  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies  near 
their  banks,  in  Hindostan  Proper.  In  consequence  of 
the  rains  which  fall  in  the  mountains  whence  it  springs, 
this  river  begins  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  low  coun- 
try in  the  month  of  April.  Its  rise  is  at  first  gradual ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  has  reached  the  low 
country,  and  becomes  genera],  it  rises  with  great  rapi- 
dity. *'  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts 
of  Bengal  are  overflowed  contiguous  to  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmapootra,  and  form  an  inundation  of  more 
than  100  miles  in  width*"  By  the  middle  of  August, 
the  river  has  increased  upwards  of  H  feet  at  Dada, 
and  82  feet  at  Jellinghy,  m  common  years.  As  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  ceases  in  the  mountains,  which  is 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the  Ganges  be- 
gins to  decrease  in  Bengal,  slowly  at  first,  h'ke  its  rise, 
till  the  rains  cease  also  in  this  province.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive,  that  this  periodical  increase  of  the  Ganges 
must  not  only  have  formed  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this 
part  of  Hindostan,  and  must  every  year  deposit  on  it 
materials  which  will  serve  to  keep  up  its  fertility,  but 
must  also  prepare  the  ground  for  tnose  crops  which  re- 
quire on  it  cultivation,  and  even  for  those  which  would 
not  thrive  and  repay  the  husbandman  in  a  cli/nate  so 
hot,  and  at  other  seasons  so  very  dry,  if  these  inunda- 
tions did  not  take  place.  Accordingly  the  rise  of  the 
Ganges  is  watclied  with  great  attention  aind  anxiety  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it 
flows,  since  scarcity  or  famine  are  the  consequences  of 
a  failure  or  a  great  deficiency  of  its  inundation.  If; 
on  the  other  band,  its'  inundation  is  unusually  great, 
the  com  may  be  swept  away  and  destroyed;  but  thii 
evil  is  generally  light  and  partial,  compared  with  the 
calamity  which  results  from  a  deficient  inundation. 
The  Ganges,  without  the  assistance  of  art^  waters  im- 
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mense  tracts  of  land,  and  renders  them  fit  fi:ir  the  wet  cul-  Stati^tici. 
tivation.  In  former  times,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  ^■•'Y"*^ 
canals  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  to  irrigate  the  lands,  as  well  aa 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  communication ;  and  a  ca- 
nal was  made  from  the  Jumnah  to  Delhi,  which  was 
probably  used,  though  not  principally  constructed,  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture.  But  neither  in  those  t>mes, 
nor  at  present,  has  all  that  advantage  been  taken  of 
either  of  these  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Ganges,  which 
agriculture  might  derive  from  them. 

The  Punjab,  or  that  esrtensive  tract  of  country  which 
is  watered  by  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus,  U  not 
entirely  inundated  and  enriched  by  this  river ;  The  ' 
lower  part  only,  towards  Mulpan,  which  is  very  flat, 
deriving  this  benefit  to  its  agriculture  from  the  period- 
ical rains  which  fall  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October.  The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Sinde  ia 
also  inundated  by  the  Indus.  Every  where  also  this 
river  and  its  branches  do  not^  unassisted  by  art,  great- 
ly  or  extensively  benefit  agriculture.' 

2.  Though  artificial  inundation  from  the  Ganges  is  by  caaals 
not  carried  to  such  extent,  nor  conducted  with  so  much  and 
skill  aa  it  might  be,  itis  not  entirely  neglected.    In  the  ^^^ 
Rohilcund  territory  especially,  the  waters  of  this  river,  **"***■$ 
or  rather  of  the   Ramgunja,   the  Goggra,  and  other 
smaller  streams,  which  flow  into  it,  and  intersect  this 
district,  are  distributed  over  its  surface  by  means  of  ca* 
nals.     But  as  the  soil  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  Ganges  flows  is  naturally  rich 
and  loamy»  the  inhabitants  are  not  placed  under  such 
an  absolute  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  irrigation, 
as  those  who  live  on  the  sandy  and  parched  soU  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  province  of  Sinde.    Accordingly,  in 
this  province,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals  and  water-courses.     A  regular  sys- 
tem is  pursued,  and  a  fixed  tax  levied  by  government 
for'the  construction  and  repair  of  these  water- courses. 
Every  biggah  of  land,  (one- third  of  an  acre,)  pays  a  re- 
venue of  1 J  to  3^  rupees  for  the  water  with  which  it  is 
supplied  by  a  canal  or  wheel.     One  wheel  is  capable  of 
watering  16  biggahs.     It  is  in  the  south  of  India,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  of  rendering  land  fit  for  the  wet- 
cultivation,  by  means  of  canals  and  water- courses,  is      ' 
carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  with  the  most  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  success.     In  the  province  of  Coimbc- 
toor,  there  is  a  canal  from  the  river  Bhawani,  construct- 
ed on  the  best  principles,  as  well  as  executed  with  con- 
siderable judgment,  which  waters  a  narrow  space  of 
ground,  15  Malabar  hours  journey  in  length,  and  haa 
raised  the  rent,  and  increased  the  produce  of  the  land 
adjacent  very  much.     In  the  vicinity  of  Beringapatam 
there  are  ^any  excellent  canals,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  river  Cavery  along  the  windings  of  the  hills;  the 
intermediate  spaces  between  these  canals  is  watered  by 
branches.    The  water  of  the  Cavery  is  forced  into  the 
main  branches  by  means  of  dams  thrown  across  it, 
which  are  formed  of  large  blocks  of  granite.  The  whole 
must  have  been  executed  at  great  expence,  and  is  a 
work  of  very  great  labour  and  strength.     The  river, 
whence  these  canals  are  drawn,  is  made  nearer  the  sea, 
to  answer  still  more  important  and  beneficial  purposes. 
to  agriculture ;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  water- 
courses sent  off*  from  it  through  the  Tanjore,  that  this 
province  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank,  among  all  the 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  for  agriculture.    It  has  already 
been  stated,  in  our  account  of  that  river,  that,  opposite 
to  Trichinopoly  in  the  Camatic>  the  Cavery  divides  into 
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StetMri^^  two  hrancbes ;  which,  about  13  miles  to  the  eastward 
^  c£  the  point  of  separation,  «ffain  approach;  the  northern 
branchy  however^  being  at  tnis  place  20  feet  lower  than 
the  southern;  and  tlut  an  immense  mound  is  formed, 
to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  one  branch  from  descend- 
ing into  those  of  the  other.  The  higher,  or  south^n, 
branch  retains  the  name  of  the  Cavery.  From  it  canals 
are  conducted  in  all  directions ;  *'  which^  by  means  of 
embankments  and  reservoirs,  are  directed  into  every 
field,  and  fertilize  a  tract  of  country,  from  Dericotta  to 
Point  Calymere,  (a  distance  of  nearly  70  miles,)  which 
would  otherwise  remain  a  barren  sand."  In  most  parts 
of  the  Camatic,  the  water  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
wet  cultivation  is  supplied  from  tanl^.  In  the  Vallore 
district  of  this  province,  however,  the  system  of  canals 
is  followed.  These  are  dug,  during  the  dry  season, 
across  the  channel  of  the  rivers,  below  which,  even  at 
this  period,  moisture  is  always  met  with ;  or  they  are 
drawn  from  subterranean  streams,  many  of  which  exist 
in  this  tract,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  greater 
degree  of  verdure  which  prevails  here  than  is  usually 
seen  in  the  Camatic 

bj  unkjb.  3.  Tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  are  of  two  kinds  in 
Hindostan.  They  are  constructed  either  by  digging, 
or  by  shutting  up,  by  an  artificial  bank,  an  opening  be- 
ween  two  natural  sides  of  hills.  The  former  mode  is 
practised  in  Bengal,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  sur- 
lace  is  level,  and  the  soil  loose,  and  free  of  rocks ;  the 
latter,  in  the  more  hilly  districts  g£  the  Decan  and  the 
south  of  India,  where  natural  situations,  proper  for  this 
kind,  are  met  with  in  abundance,  and  where  the  former 
kind  could  not  be  constructed*  without  almost  infinite 
labour  and  expense.  Considerable  insecurity,  as  wdl 
as  great  labour,  are  requisite  in  the  formation  of  the 
tanks  in  the  hilly  districts;  in  the  selection  and  damming 
up  of  the  outlets  of  the  narrow  vallies;  and  in  making 
the  surrounding  rocks  answer  efiectually  the  purposes 
of  walls.  In  Bengal,  and  the  other  flat  distncts,  the 
tanks  are  generally  lined  with  stone,  and  their  bottoms 
rendered  hard,  and  impervious  to  the  water,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  chunum  and  clay.  In  these  parts  of  Hmdostan 
they  frequently  cover  100  acres  of  land.  Tanks  are 
constructed  eiuier  by  government,  or  by  rich  indivi- 
duals. In  the  former  case,  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  land 
for  their  repairs ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  kept  m  repair 
by  the  person  who  constructs  them,  but,  as  a  compen- 
sation, one-fourth  jwrt  of  the  lands  which  receive  water 
A'om  the  tank%i8  given  up  to  him  in  full  proprietary 
right 

Tanks  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  ex* 
tensive  in  the  Camatic ;  where«  indeed,  from  the  ex- 
treme aridness  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  water  from 
other  sources,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  culti^ 
vation.  Some  of  them  occupy  an  area  of  eight  miles  ia 
length,  and  three  in  breadth,  and  contain  wat^  enough 
to  supply  the  lands  of  32  villages  for  18  months.  In 
the  villages  watered  by  one  tank,  there  are  5000  persons 
employed  in  i^iculture ;  and  at  another  place,  there  ia 
a  tank  which  waters  2500  acres.  These  tanks  are  made 
either  in  the  manner  already  described^  or  by  inclosing 
deep  and  low  situations  with  a  strong  mound  of  earth. 
Tanks  upon  si  less  extensive  scale,  for  the  use  of  gar- 
dens, &C.  are  lined  with  stone,  and  of  a  quadran^lax 
form.  In  Malabar,  Congo,  Wynaad,  and  in  the  vicini- 
ty o£  Surat  and  Basseiz^  irrigation,  by  means  of  tanks  is 
carried  to  great  perfection.  In  the  vicinity  of  Surat, 
some  of  the  Jands  watered  by  tanks  are  worth  about 
seven  or  ten  times  aa  much  in  gross  produce  as  the  best 
of  Utose  that  ore  only  watered  by  the  monsoon. 


Wells  are  also  constructed  in  many  parts  of  Hindos-  Swk\is. 
tan,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  not  only  for  domestic  "^^  y^ 
purposes,  but  also  for  irrigating  the  land.  In  the  ele. 
vated  and  sandy  districts  of  ^meer,  the  wells  are  from 
100  to  200  feet  deep,  made  of  brick.  In  Guxerat,  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  welb.  One  is  said  to  have  cost 
nine  lacks  of  rupees ;  and  another  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity ;  appearing,  from  the  inscription,  to  have  bees 
erected  m  the  year  1482.  In  the  sandy  soil  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Mahy,  the 
wells  are  from  80  to  100  feet  deep ;  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Malwah  they  are  stiU  deeper ;  the  iup 
habitants  being  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  dig- 
ging to  the  depth  of  300  feet  before  they  obtain  a  suflv 
dent  supply  of  water. 

The  machine  used  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  to  Mwluneis 
irrigate  the  fields,  is  called  a  picotah,  and  is  thus  de-  water  tbe 
scribed  by  Sonnerat :  "  it  is  a  swipe  erected  on  the  side  ^^^ 
of  a  well,  or  reservoir  for  the  ram  water,  to  draw  up 
the  water,  and  aflerwards  to  conduct  it  at  pleasure^ 
This  machine,  equally  simple  and  convenient,  is  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner:   near  the  well  a 
piece  of  wood  is  fixed,  forked  at  the  top ;  in  this  fork 
another  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  to  form  a  swipe,  which 
is  formed  by  a  peg  ;  and  steps  cut  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  person  who  works  the  machine  may  easily  get  up 
and  down.     Commonly  the  lower  part  of  the  swipe  is 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.     To  the  upper  part  is  fixed  a 
pole,  at  the  end  of  which  hangs  a  leather  bucket.    A 
man  gets  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  swipe,  in  sup- 
porting, himself  by  a  bamboo  screen,  erected  by  tho 
side  of  the  machine ;  he  plunges  the  bucket  into  the 
well,  after  which  he  descends,  and  by  his  weight  drawa 
up  the  bucket    Another  man  attenas  to  pour  into  the 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  flows  into  the  furrow,  and 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  field.    The  person  who 
empties  the  bucket  sings,  to  encourage  himself,  one, 
two,  three,  according  to  ^e  number  he  has  emptied. 
When  the  water  in  me  tank  is  on  a  level  with  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  earth,  they  use  a  basket  for  watering,  which 
u  made  impenetrable  by  cow-dung  and  day ;  and  is 
suspended  by  four  cords.    Two  men  hold  a  cord  iu 
each  hand,  draw  up  the  water,  and  empty  it  in  balan? 
cing  the  basket"     (ii.  132.) 

Land  under  water-courses  is  more  productive  thaa 
land  under  tanks  or  wells,  in  the  proportion,  in  land  of 
the  first  qudity,  of  146  to  97 ;  in  land  of  the  second 
quality,  of  119  to  86 ;  c^d  in  lapd  of.  the  tl^ird  quality, 
of  97  to  75. 

The  dreadful  consequences  which  follow  a  deficiencj^  Fmuae  i^ 
of  moisture,  h^ve  often  been  experienced  in  Hindostan;  eonseqna 
and  the  apprehension  of  these  consequences  induces  the  of^^^t  •< 
inhabitants  to  be  so  extremely  anxioiu  respecting  the  '^"^ 
overflowing  of  the  rivers,  and  the  ere(^ou  of  tunks  and 
wells.     In.  Surat,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  there, 
was  a.  dreadful  famipe  in.  the  year  1630.    in  the  year. 
1.661,  the  famine  was  almost  general  througfaout  the 
Mogul  empire;   b.ut  the  most  destructive  was   that 
which  occured  in  Bengal  ia  the  year  1770.    The  crops 
of  December  1768,  and  August  1769,  were,  both  scan- 
ty, and  hsrdly  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  October  I769, 
which  caused  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  third  crop 
of  rice.    The  rd&eshipg  showers  which  usually,  fall  be- 
tween January  md  May,  and  in  which  the  interme- 
diate crops  of  inferior  grain  depend,  also  flulod :  the 
beat  was  insufierabje.    Upper  India  sufiered  nearly  in 
an  equal  degree  with  Qeng^,  and  consequently  coold 
npt  send  any  supply  of  ri^    Famine  bq^an  to  ap- 
pear ia  November  17699  snd  before  thct  end  of  April 
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siuiwttcs.  1770,  rice  ^se  to  ten  prices,  and  even  then  Could 
scarcely  be  had:  the  roads  and  streets  were  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying ;  the  inhabitants  fed  on  forbidden 
and  abhorred  animals ;  the  child  on  its  dead  parent, 
the  mother  on  her  child.  The  nuitiber  who  aied  in 
Bengal  at  this  period  may  be  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions. In  tlie  same  year  nearly  one  half  of  the  Midna- 
poor  district  of  Orissa  were  swept  away  by  famine. 
The  coast  'of  Coromahdel,  perhaps,  -suffers  more  fire* 
qaently  imder  this  calamity  than  most  other  pafts  of 
India ;  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  Camattc,  in  con- 
sequoice  of  its  sultry  climate,  sandy  sml,  and  irregular 
and  inadequate  supply  of  water. 

In  India,  the  ground  under  the  wet  cultivation 
brings  forth  crops  almost  all  the  year  round ;  the  first 
crop  of  rice  is  ^thered  in  about  the  end  cyf  August, 
the  second,  which  is  the  greatest,  -early  in  the  end  of 
April.  Even  on  land  which  is  not  uncfer  the  wet  cul- 
in  each  liar-  tivation,  there  are  two  harvests.  Kheerisf,  in  Septem- 
^'^^-  ber  and  October,  and  Rubbeef  in  March  and  April. 

In  the  province  of  Agra,  the  following  are  the  princi« 
pal  articles  produced  in  the  spring  luirvest.'  Wheat, 
vetches,  barley,  adess,  a  species  of  lentil,  linseed,  roaa- 
seer,  arzewsra,  a  kind  of  millet,  mustard,  peas,  fenu* 
greck»  shaly*kour,  a  particular  kind  of  rice;  pot  herbs, 
ayewain,  an  inferior  kind  of  onion*seed,  onions,  car- 
rots. In  the  Autumn  harvest,  common  sugar-cane, 
shaly  muskur,  common  rice,  mash,  mowng  javar,  a 
kind  of  pea,  shamath,  a  grain  resembling  poppy  seed  ; 
gall,  a  grain  resembling  mustard;  he&nssa,  sesame, 
a  gram  of  which  oil  is  made  ;  tureyah,  a  smiall  grain 
resembling  mustard;  turmeric,  water  melons,  jpot- 
herbs,  mwoth,  lisderah,  araan,  a  kind  of  millet,  ko* 
fee,  indigo,  cotton.  The  average  produce  of  the 
spring  hiurvest  is  about  three  maunds  one  seer;  a 
maund  is  about  74  lbs.  and  a  half;  and  a  seer  nearly 
S  lbs. ;  and  the  average  produce  of  the  autumn  harvest 
is  about  3  mauds  6  seer  per  bejah.  This  is  about  the 
common  produce  of  land  in  the  Company's  service. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  two  harvests 
is  about  25  maunds,  24>  seers  per  acre,  or  nearly  four 
quarters.  Besides  the  grain,"  &c  above  enumerated, 
thers  are  cultivated  on  those  lands  which  have  a  regu* 
kr  spring  and  autumn  harvest,  bhootsli,  which  flowers 
in  July,  and  is  reaped  in  August  and  September;  con- 
gree,  panicum  italicum,  whicn  flowers  the  end  of  July ; 
murhua,  the  raggy  of  Mysore,  natcheny  in  the  Cam»* 
tic,  and  maud  or  mal,  in  the  upper  provinces ;  cynosurus 
ooraeanus;  bagira,  holcus  spicatus,  this  is  reaped  in 
both  harvests ;  beertia,  a  speciea  of  panicum ;  these  be^ 
long  to  the  autumn  harvest  In  the  spring  harvest, 
cliannah,  doer  arietinum ;  torr,  or  arber,  cytysus  ca» 
jan ;  this  is  sown  during  the  rains  mixed  with  the  ja- 
var ;  and  when  that  crop  is  reaped,  it  stands  till  the 
wheat  harvest 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  vroduce  in  the  spring  and  autumn  harvests, 
that  in  tne  latter  are  reaped  most  of  ^e  European 
grains.  As  it  would  cany  us  far  beyond  otir  limits,  we 
shall,  in  our  further  notice  of  the  agriculture  of  Hin« 
dostan,  confine  ourselves  to  such  articles  as  are  known 
in  Europe,  beginning  with  those  which  are  most  gene- 
ralhr  cultivated  in  tlukt.  quarter  of  the  world. 

Wheat  is  principally  cultivated  in  Hindostan  Pro* 
per,  and  in  ane  or  two  provinces  of  the  Deean ;  but 
the  climate  to  the  south  of  the  Decan  is  much  too  hot 
for  it ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  demand  for  it,  in 
eonseqiience  of  rice  being  the  favourite  and  almost  uni* 
varsal  food  of  all  classes  in  Hindoltan.  From  Allalia- 
bad  to  the  frontiers  on  the  north,  wheat  b  the  princi<« 
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pal  object  of  the  farmer^s  attention,  tt  is  sown  on  the  ^^^^^ 
sandy  loams,  whidi  are  ploughed  once  about  the  com-  ^^^ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season  in  June.  After  the 
rain  ceases,  it  is  ploughed  repeatedly  again,  sometimes 
fifteen  times^  tn  September  or  October  it  is  sown. 
When  the  dry  season  begins,  it  must  be  watered :  it 
requires  four  bullocks  and  three  men  to  water  an  acre 
hi  nine  days.  The  average  crop  is  estimated  at  fifteen 
maunds  per  bejah,  or  seven  auarters  per  acre.  In  the 
Benares  district  of  Allahabaa,  theHyots,  or  husband- 
men,  are  veiy  industrious  in  the  labour  tiiey  bestow  on 
their  wheat  and  other  ^crops.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  plough  by  moonlight,  ami  for  some  crops  they 
plough  the  land  forty  times.  Barley,  peas,  oil  cakes, 
and  a  plant  affording  a  yellow  dye,  are  ofien  mixed 
with  the  wheat  in  Allahabad:  the  last  is  generally 
planted  at  the  distance  of  six  or  ten  feet  The  wheat 
of  the  province  of  Bahar,'  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Soane,  &c.  is  of  a 
superior  quality  to  that  wiiich  is  usually  grown  in  fn« 
dia :  that  perhaps  of  the  worst  quality  is  grown  in  the 
Dinagepoor  district  of  Bengal.  The  flour  produced 
from  it  is  very  dark,  and  scarcely  saleableamong  £u« 
ropeans.  Guaerat  is  famous  not  only  for  the  quantity, 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  wheat  it  produces,  especi- 
ally on  the  rich  blade  soil  near  Wurgaum.  From  thia 
province  the  Europeans  in  Bombay  are  principally  sup- 
plied widi  wheat.  Barlev  is  a  most  abundant  crop  in  Barley,  ftc. 
all  the  upper  districts  of  India,  where  it  is  made  into 
thin  cakes  by  the  natives.  March  and  Aprii  are  the 
harvest  months  for  wheat,  barley,  and  the  grains,  ice, 
which  are  almost  always  sown  in  the  same  field  with 
them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  and  almost  universal 
demand  for  vegetable  oU  among  die  natives  of  Hindos-  oil  nlants. 
tan,  such  plants  as  produce  it  are  cultivated  most  abun- 
dantly in  both  harvests,  mixed  with  other  crops.  Flax 
and  mustard  are  generally  sown  along  with  wheat  and 
barley  Cor  this  purpose ;  and  as  they  ripen  first,  they 
are  pulled  from  among  the  wheat  and  bariev*  The 
latter  are  reaped  togetner ;  but  are  necessarily  much 
injured  by  pulling  out  the  flax  and  mustard,  and  stiU 
more  so  when  the  plant  afibrding  the  yellow  dye  is  al« 
so  sown  in  the  same  field.  The  fmidoce  of  these 
grains  is  also  diminished  by  their  being  often  permitted 
to  stand  till  they  are  over-ripe.  In  some  .parts  of  Hin« 
dostan  Proper,  where  pasture  for  cattle  46  scarce  and 
bad,  the  wheat  and  barley  straw  will  sell  for  as  much 
as  will  pay  the  rent 

Rice  is  cultivated  much  more  extensively  tiian  any  Riee. 
other  crop  in  India :  indeed  there  are  very  few  provin- 
ces in  which  it  is  not  the  most  prevalent  crop.  There 
seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  it  in  tiie  south  of  India :  the 
first  is  reaped  in  September ;  the  second  in  December 
and  January ;  and  the  third  in  Mardi  or  April.  But 
in  most  parts  of  India  these  are  onfy  two  kinds ;  the 
common  rice,  and  that  kind  of  ^hich  the  grains  are  ve- 
ry  white  and  small,  with  an  ezoeUent  aromatic  taste. 
There  are  three  modes  of  sowing  this  grain  practised 
throughout  India  generally.  According  to  one  mode,  modes  of 
the  s^  is  sown  ^ij.on  tbe^elds  whidi  ate  to  bring  it  culuvMiag 
to  maturity:  this  u  called  the  dry  seed  cultivation. it 
By  the  second  mode,  the  seed  is  steeped  in  water  till 
it  vegetates,  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be  sown  is 
watmd  till  it  becomes  a  kind  c€  puddle :  this  is  the 
sprouted  cultivation.  The  last  mode  is  by  transplan- 
tation. A  piece  of  ridi  ground  is  selected,  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown ;  and  as  soon  aa  the  plants  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  afoot  they  art  transplanted.  The 
means  used  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  which 
is  covered  with  water,  are  very  sunple  and  elBectua]. 
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A  small  ball  "of  cUy  is  formed  around  the  root  of 
each  stalk,  to  carry  it  perpendicularly  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  secure  it  nourishment,  till  the  roots,  by  spread- 
ing, procure  a  more  liberal  supply."  Tennant,  xi.  126. 
The  first  mode  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  higher 
grounds ;  the^other  modes  are  followed  on  such  lands 
as  lie  low,  and  can  be  easily  watered.  The  Ryot  is  de* 
lermined  with  respect  to  his  time  of  sowing  rice,  by 
observing  its  natural  seasons.  In  a  wild  state,  it  sows 
itself  in  the  first  month  of  winter,  and  at  the  approach 
of  spring  begins  to  appear  above  the  ground :  it  ripens 
dunng  the  rainy  season,  and  drops  its  seed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  But,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
two  crops  of  this  necessary  and  valuable  grain,  the  Ryot 
sows  it  not  only  at  its  natural  period  of  vegetation,  but 
also  during  the  second  month  of  the  rainy  season,  that 
he  may  reap  a  second  harvest  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter. In  those  parts  of  Hindostan  Proper^  where  rice 
is  cultivated  on  good  land,  well  managed,  ^ve  quarters 
per  acre  are  deemed  a  large  produce,  or  a  return  of 
fifteen  for  one  on  the  seed.  In  some  parts  of  Mysore, 
the  first  quality  of  land  will  produce  from  47  to  49 
bushels ;  the  second  from  35  to  42 ;  and  the  third  from 
17  to  24  bushels  of  rice.  Two  crops  of  this  grain  are 
very  seldom  grown  on  the  same  field  in  one  year.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  province  of  Cochin,  however, 
the  rice  grounds,  which  lie  in  narrow  vallies  extremely 
well  watered,  enable  the  cultivators  to  raise  two  crops 
annually  on  tJiem.  This  is  also  the  case  upon  land  of 
the  best  quality  in  the  Rungpoor  district  of  Bengal ; 
two  crops  of  rice  being  obtamed  in  the  year,  besides 
an  intermediate  one  of  mustard  seed.  In  the  VeU 
later  district  tif  the  province  of  Malabar,  there  are  a 
few  remarkable  spots  of  land^  watered  by  perennial 
streams,  which  produce  three  crops  of  rice  annually. 

H^^^TH"^  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  means  to  water 
the  ricev  the  rice  fields  are  divided  into  squsres  of  100 
or  120  yards,  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  bor- 
ders so  high  and  firmly  constructed  as  to  keep  in  a 
Mifficient  quantity  of  water :  furrows  are  made  from 
one  square  to  another,  by  which  the  water  is,  without 
much  labour,  carried  all  over  the  rice  field.  At  harvest, 
it  is  cut  with  a  sickle ;  nearly  four  feet  of  the  shaw  is 
left  on  the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may  rot  and  serve 

Harvesting,  as  manure.  It  is  made  into  sheaves,  which  are  beat  on 
the  ground  as  a  fiubstitute  for  threshing ;  but  as  all 
the  grain  cannot  thus  be  got  put,  the  sheaves  are  again 
beaten  with  a  bamboo  to  obtain  the  remainder.  Rice- 
is  cleaned  with'  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  this 
operation,  hke  all  the  other  qperations  connected  with 
hnsbandry,  is  piid  for  in  produce;  the  person  per- 
forming it  binding  himself  to  deliver  back  five-eighths 
of  the  weight,  in  dean  rice,  receiving  three*eighths 
with  the  husks  for  his  labour.  It  is  aftorwards  scalded 
in  hot  water;  ^read  out  on  mats  to  dry  in  the  son; 
and  afterwards  deposited  in  patagas,  or  granaries  built 
of  teak  wood.    As  it  is;  of  the  utmost  importance  to 

? reserve  rice  in  cases  t:£  scarcity  or  famine,  the  East 
ndia  Company  sereral  vears  ago  cveeted  a  very  large 
granary  at  Piatna  for  this  purpose.  *'  It  is  a  building 
of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  bee  hive,  with  two  winding 
8tair*case8  on  the  outside,  which  have  been  ascended 
on  horseback :  by  those  stairs  the  grain  is  poured  in 
at  the  top«  there  being  a  single  door  at  the  lx>ttom  to 
take  it  out;  the  walls  at  the  bottom,  though  21  ^et 
thick,  have  given  way.  It  cost  120,000 rupees;  but 
notwithstanding  the  expense  of  erection,  and  the  sise 
of  the  building,  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  even  if  it 
were  kept  constantly  filled,  as  it  would  not  contain  one 
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^ay's  consumption  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  Statisde. 
of  Bahar,  in  which  it  stands.     The  district  of  Dacca  ^^y^^ 
Jeliallpoor  is  deemed,  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
rice  which  it  produces,  the  natural  granary  of  that 
grain,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Bengal 
.   Maize  is  little  grown,  except  in  the  western  provinces  Maize, 
of  Hindostan  proper,  on  the  poorer  soila  and  hilly  °^iUet,  ftc 
grounds.     Millet  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated; 
uiere^are  several  varieties  of  it ;  though  a  small  eared 
grain,  it  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  straw,  10  feet 
long,  which  is  Used  as  provender  for  the  catUe.     The 
Doab  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its   culture  of 
millet.     Some  of  the  oil  plants  have  already  been  men- 
tioned ;   but  besides  mustard  and  fiaxj  there  are  sesa- 
mum,  &c  some  of  which  occupy  the  cold  season,  and 
others  ripen  soon  after  the  rains.     The  crop  of  raggy^ 
in  the  South  of  India,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
any  raised  in  the  dry  field,  and  supplies  all  the  kuwer 
classes  with  their  common  food. 

Flax  is  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India  for  the  F]tti,hanp, 
purpose  of  manufacturing  into  linen,  but  only  for  its  ^ 
oil ;   and  the  common  hemp  is  grown  only,  that  an  in« 
toxicating  liquor  called  Sang  may  be  made  from  it. 
But  sunn,  hemp,  has  lately  been  cultivated  at  Lucki. 
poor,  Chittagong,  Commercolly,  Buddaut,  Dacca,  Mai* 
da,    Cuttor&,  &c.;    the  best  and  finest  is  that  of 
Luckipoor,  which  by  experiments  has  been  proved  to- 
be  considerably  superior  in  point  of  strength  to  Pe« 
tersburgh  hemp ;  all  the  rest,  except  the  Cuttorah,  are 
also  superior  in  Uus^  respect  to  Petersbuigh.    The  Con« 
can  district  of  the  province  oi  Bejapoor  is  also  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  hemp. 

Sugar  has  probaUy  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  9aga> 
extent  in  Hindostan  from  time  immemorial :  the  nanae 
of  GauT)  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  a  city  highly 
celebrated  in  Hindostan  antiquity,  is  af^parently  de« 
rived  from  giir,  which  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  <^  India,  signifies  raw  sugar;  and  thkt  the 
inluibitantB  of  India  have  long  understood  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  it,  seems  evident,  from  the  circumstanoe^ 
that  the  name  given  to  the  manUf^ured  produce,  in 
all  the  European  languages  vrithout  exception,  aa  well, 
as  in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  term  for  manufactured  sugar,  Sareara^ 
It  is  at  present  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  almost 
every  part  of  India ;  in  Hindostan  Proper,  it  thrives* 
best  in  the  districts  of  Benares,  Bahar,  Rungpoor,  Berb* 
poom,   Burdwan,  sind  Midnapoor;  in  &ct  there    is 
scarcely  a  tract  of  land  under  the  Bengal  presidency, 
firocn  Benares  to  Rungpoor,  and  fhim  the  borders  ot^ 
Assam  to  Cuttack,  in  which  it  is  not  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent^  and  with  great  success.     If  we 
proceed  farther  south,  we  shall  find  it  an  object  of  great 
attention,  and  the  source  of  much  profit  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  Zemindaries  of  Pedda« 
poor  and  Pettipoor,  along  the  banks  of  the  Eljrseram 
river,  in  the  northern  Circars.     In  the  nei^^ibourhood 
of  Cudapah,  in  the  ceded  districts,  the  sugar  oane  ia 
also  grown  to  a  great  extent     In  short,  wherever  die 
soil  is  fit  for  this  crop,  and  agriculture  has  made  any 
advances,  it  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  Hindostan. 
As  it  requires  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  it  is  not  culti«* 
vated  on  the  same  ground  a  second  time,  till  after  the 
intervention  of  two, or  three  other  crops;  and  su<^ 
soils  as  are  fit  for  it,  let  at  a  very  high  rate.     One  acre 
of  sugarcane  will  yield  on  an  average  about  ten  candy 
of  sugar,  each 'candy  weighing  500  Ub. :  but  the  so^ar 
eane^' especially  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  also  made 
into  the  inspissated  juice  called  japuryi  aimI  of  diis  un 
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acre  will  |iroduoe  more.    The  anaiud  produce  of  1100 
teres  in  the  Zemindaries  of  Peddapoor  and  Pettipoor 
is  44  cwt.  per  acre;  consequently  their  whole  produce 
will  be  97  hogaheads  of  18  cwL  eaeh,  which  is  about 
onew  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  Jamaica*     The  cane 
is  planted  in  Jannary,  on  land  which  has  been  either 
manured,  or  prepared  by  a  fallow,  or  the  growth  of 
legumincos  plants :  it  must  be  watered  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  raina  set  in :  in  about  ten  months  from  the 
time  c€  their  planlinfir,  the  canes  are  ready  to  cut 
The  apparatus  for  making  the  manuiacturer's  sugar 
is  very  simple^  consisting  ^  a  mill  erected  in  the  field, 
or  earthen  or  stone  mortar»  and  wooden  pestle*  turned 
by  two  bollocks*  boilii^  poC»  of  common  eavthen 
ware,  and  boilers  of  country  iron  plates  rivetted.    Six 
pounds  of  juice  will  yield  one  pound  of  sugar  from 
good  canes.    The  refuse  is  given  to  cattle^  or  carried 
away  by  the  l^wurers:  the  su^^ar  harvest  in  Hindo»» 
tan,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  jcnrons  and  busy  season. 
Cotton  is  another  of  the  agricnitural  productions  for 
which  India  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  remote 
times:  its  mannlacturea'  of  cotton  of  estraordihaij 
whitenesa  are  expressly^  mentioned  by  Arrian,  &c.     It 
is  cultivated  very  extensively,  but  of  a  better  quality, 
as  well  as  in  greater  abunduioe  in  some  parts  of  Gn« 
terat,  Bengal,  the  Mahratta  dbtncts,  the  district  of 
Tinnevelly,  the  vicinity  of  Sunt,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  ^rdcolarly 
suit  it,  than  elsewhere  in  Hindostan»     The  cotton 
grown  near  Ahmood  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all ;  the  fibre  is  extremely  deli* 
eate,  but  die  staple,  as  is  the  ease  with  almost  all  In* 
dian  cotton,  very  short     The  cotton  grown  near  Nag«> 
poor,  in  die  province  of  Oundwanah,  is  also  in  great  re» 
pnte ;  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  brought  for  the 
supply  of  the  Bengal  manufacture  to  Midnapoor,  which 
is  the  great  depot  in  this  part  of  India  for  cotton.     In 
diose  districCs  of  Guxerat,  which  lie  near  the  Gulf  of 
Csmbay,  the  cotton  is  of  good  quality,  but  perhaps  not 
equal  to  the  Ahmood  cotton:  it  is  sown  hereonfaU 
lowed  spots,  along  with  rice,  the  latter  being  reaped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  while  the  cotton 
stands.     It  is  a  precarious  crop,  as  either  too  much  or 
too  little  rain  destroys  it.     On  the  banks  of  the  /umna 
its  cultivation  is  an  object  of  great  attendon ;   indeed 
the  demand  of  the  Bengal  market  is  so  extcMve  and 
regular,  that  the  growth  of  diis  shrub  must  always  be 
profitable  in  every  district,  with  a  proper  soil,  within 
the  reach  of  that  market,  especially  as  Bengal  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  its  mere  eastern  tracts,  in  which 
a  fine  sort  of  cotton  is  grown  fbr  the  most  delicate  ma» 
nafsctures,  does  not  supply  nearly  enough  of  fine  cot* 
ton,  nor  even  a  sufficiency  of  the  coarser  kind,  though 
they  are  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  province,  in* 
terspersed  in  fields  of  pulse.    Cotton,  as  itJs  disposed 
of  by  the  cultivator,  is  called  koptus  s  when  divested 
of  its  seed,  which  is  on  an  average  Ml  three«fi»urths  of 
its  weight,  it  is  named  rooee. 

As  mre  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  indigo  is  the  same 
as  the  indicum  of  the  andents,  we  may  reckon  this 
plant  as  another  of  the  agricultural  prcnlucdons  of  Hin* 
dostan,-  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  The  great 
demand  for  indigo  from  Hindostsn,  in  consequence  of 
the  devastation  of  the  plantations  in  the  inland  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  formerly  yielded  a  pro<Ittc^  inteadf 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  West  India  islands, -has  of 
Itte  years  very  much  increased  the  cultivhtion  of 'it, 
especially  in  the  British  provinces  under  the  Bengsl 
presidency;  but  the  culture  of  it  by  the -natures h«» 


jfpt'ifUpfovedf  notwithstanding  the  incrtoaed  demand,  fitatlstifli. 
and,  .at  first,  tlie  consequent  increased  price.  The  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  produce  dep^ids  nearly  as 
jQUch  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  on  the  mode  of  cuU 
.tivation« .  In  die  Dooab  the  soil  is  so  favourable  to  this 
plant,  that  what  grows  there  in  a  wild  state,  b  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  that  produced  by  cultivation.  The  soil 
and  cultivation  of  the  Benares  district  are  also  extreme* 
ly  favourable  to  indi^;  but  perhaps  there  are  tew 
spots  of  equal  extent,  m  which  it  is  grown  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Mowdy  Ghaut  in  the 
province  of  Agra;  from  dus  place  there  was  sent  to 
£urope,  from  one  manufacture  alone,  in  the  year  I798f 
800  maunds  of  80  lib.  each  of  manofaotared  indiigo. 
We  have  ahready  advefted  to  die  stimulus  which  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  by  the  state  of 
St  Domingo :  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention, 
that  at  the  sales  of  toe  East  India  Company,  in  the 
year  1786,  only  245,011  pounds  of  manufiMstared  indi- 

SQ  were  sold :  in  1807^f  the  total  manufacture  of  in«r 
igo  in  the  Bengal  presidency  amounted  to  8,800,00a 
libs. ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  the  total  quantity  of  inm 
digo,  British  property,  which  was  sold  at  the  £ast  In* 
dia  Company  salee,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  miLt 
lion  pounds  weight.    See  Indioo. 

The  poppy,  pajMver  so*tim/erum,  w  chiefiy  cnltivated  Poppy- 
in  Bengal,  Allahabad,  and  Bahar.  It  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain crop---die  prodace  of  an  acre*  varying  from  SO  lbs. 
to  40  lbs  It  also  requires  much  labour  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  gathering  of  the  juice,  whidi  is  afteiu 
wards  evaporated  into  opium*  Besides  between  fiOlbe. 
and  80  lbs.  of  the  opium  itself  from  an  acre  of  land> 
die  cultivator  obtains  about  40  lbs*  of  poppy  seed,  and 
firequendy  from  the  same  land  a  crop  of  pot  herbs,  or 
some  other  early  vegetables  or  grain.  Ih  Bahar,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the  manufacture  of  opium, 
are  carried  on  so  extensively,  that  4000  diests  of  the 
latter  npay  be  exported  annually  ,*  but  it  is  a  general 
complaint  in  Europe,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  other  pro^ 
vinces  of  Hindostan,  the  opium  is  frequently  adultem^ 
"-*  by  a  mixture  of  cow*dung,  an  extract  fit>m  thfe 
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leaves  and  stalk  qf  the  poppy,  the  gum  of  die  mimosa, 
and  other  substances.  It  is  said,  that  opium  of  an  ex^ 
oellent  quality  is  made  from  the  poppy's  gam  in  some 
parts  of  Northern  Hindostan.  In  the  craed  districte 
of  Mysore,  poppies  are  cultivated  -not  only  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  making  opium,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  tneir 
seed,  ihmi  which,  when  ripe,  an  intoxicating  liqaor, 
called  poHj  is  made,  that  is  much  drunk  for  inebriation, 
both  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  The  opium 
made  from  the  poppies  grown  in  Malwah  is  deemed 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bengal,  and  is  almost  always 
adultemted  with  oil  and  other  substances.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  in  the  south  of  India,  the  poppy  is  culti^i 
vated  almost  entirely  on  aoeount  of  its  seed,  which  is  ^ 
mixed  with  the  sweet  cakes  that  are  eaten  by  the  high- 
er ranks  of  the  natives. 

Till  lately,  it  was  rather  supposed  that  the  tobacco  Tobsccs. 
plant  was  indigenous  in  India ;  but  Major  Rennell  has 
shewn  that  this  notion  is  erroneous,  as  there  are  in  ex« 
lstence|ffoclamations  issued  by  the  Mogul  emperors, 
especially  one  by  the  Emperor  Jehangire,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  17th  oehtury,  in  which  tobacco  is  meiK 
tioned  as  '*  a  pernicious  plant,  introduced  by  £urd« 
peans."  Besides  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  itir 
•Hindostan,  even  the  Sanscrit  names  do  not  occur  m 
M  writings*  and  are  evidently  corruptions  from  the 
European  term.  Tobacco  is  now  cultivated  in  almost 
eveiy  part  of  Hindostan,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
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Sutiitici.  western  -provinees  of*  the  presidency  of  Bengali  in  Mal« 
^  '  wah^  tlie  northern  circars,  &c.  In  the  southern  pio- 
Tinoes-  of  India,  it  is  not  so  commonly  grown.  The 
-district  round  Bilsab,  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  be- 
longing to  Sctndiah,  is  highly  celebrated  aU  over  India 
-for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  tobacco^  which  is  in  great 
■demand,  not  only  for  home  consumption^  but  for  ex* 
-portation.  Such,  however,  is  the  indifference  and  in- 
"dolence  of  the  natives,  that  this  high  character  and 
great  demand  does.i:iot  appear  to  have  stimulated  them 
*to  extend  the  cultivation  of  Uiis  plant ;  they  prefer  the 
«risk  of  injuring  their  trade,  by  mixing  inferior  to- 
bacco with  genuine  British,  or  substituting  the  former 
entirely  in  tiie  room  of  the  latter.  The  tobacco  grown 
in  the  fiunmoor  district  of  Bengal,  though  by  no  means 
•equal  to  Uiat  of  Bilsah,  is  of  good  quality,  ^nd  re- 
markably cheap :  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of 
•this  province  are  principally  supplied  from  Rungpoor. 
•In  the  vicinity  of  caroach,  in  Guaerat,  tobacco  must  be 
a  productive  crop,  as  a  becah  of  land  planted  with  it 
yielded  a  nett  revenue  to  the  government  of  20  rupees; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Tentuoit,  in  the  northern  and 
«astem  provinces  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal^  *'  be* 
tween  1^  and  ^  maunos  of  tobacco  are  reckoned  a 
medium  produce  from  three  biggahs/'  and  the  value  of 
each  maund  is  only  a  rupee. 

While  the  -crops  are  growing,  such  as  require  it  are 
watered,  and  they  are  gener^ly  hoed,  but  by  an  im- 
{dement  which  would  be  of  little  service,  even  if  it 
were  more  industriously  and  skilfully  used  than  it  is 
by  the  Hindoos.  In  order  to  protect  such  of  them  as 
are  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  birds,  watchmen 
^x^  placed  at  the  different  comers  of  the  fields.  Dur« 
ing  the  dry  season,  the^  stand  upon  a  pillar  of  clay, 
about  ten  feet  high,  which  they  exchange  for  a  scaffold- 
ing of  wood,  wit£  a  roof  of  straw,  as  soon  as  the  rainy 
eeason  commences.  These  watchmen  are  provided  with 
a  slini^;  but  in  consequence  of  the  abhorrence  whidi 
the  Hmdoos  feel  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  sddom 
or  never  use  it,  contenting  themselves  with  bellowing, 
that  they  may  terrify  without  hurting  the  birds.  Maize, 
and  some  sorts  of  millet,  when  nearly  ripe,  require  to 
be  watched,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  also  at  night, 
iVom  the  large  kinds  of  bats,  whidi  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  crops. 

Harvest  operations  are  performed  in  Indiain  a  veryslo- 
venly  and  imperfect  manner.  This  arises  in  part  from  Uie 
practice  already  adverted  to,  of  intermiximp  a  great  va* 
fiety  of  crops,  which  ripen  at  different  perio£fn  the  same 
field;  and  partly  from  the  indolent  habits  and  the  igno« 
•ranee  of  the  natives.  The  Hindoo  peasant,  in  HindcMtan 
PdToper,  is  little  able,  with  his  body  almost  naked,  to 
bear -the  inclemency  of  the  morning  air,  at  the  period 
4>f  the  spring  harvest ;  and  he  is  as  little  willing,  when 
the  weather  is  more  favourable,  to  exert  himself.  They 
also  want  method  and  regularity  in  conducting  this 
business;  and  their  sickle,  like  all  their  other  agrieul* 
tural  implement^,  is  vefy  rude,  and  very  small ;  with 
this  he  picks  out  the  ripest  plants.  In  his  other  hand 
be  holds  a  jrope,  with  wnich  ne  ties  up  and  carries  home 
all  that  he  cuts  down  in  the  course  of  the  day.  His 
wages  consist  of  the  tenth  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain, 
.and  the  twentieth  of  the  finer  kinds.  The  sheaves  by 
whid)  he  is  to  be  paid,  are  selected  alternately  by  the 
.reaper  himself  and  the  Rvot.  When  theaea80i|.4s.£w 
advanced,  an  ultimate  ana  positive  order  to  tbe  i^t$h 
for  reaping  the  harvest  is  issued  in  the  nortbevaiMfMn^ 
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indeed,  the  greater  part  of  it  b  thradied  in  the  fields,  Statisiic. 
eiUier  by  the  cattle  treading  it  out,  or,  with  respect  to  ^■•^Y'^ 
the  smaller  seeds,  simply  by  the  staiT  of  the  peasant. 
It  is  winnowed  by  being  thrown  into  the  air,  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  little  wind ;  and  after  this  rude 
and  imperfect  dressing,  is  stored  up,  in  Senates,  the 
western  provinces,  and  the  south  of  India,  m  snbter* 
Taneous  granaries,  and  in  Bengal  and  other  parts,  in 
jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  in  baskets  made  of  larae 
twigs.  If  the  ouantity  is  very  considendile,  it  is  &. 
po^ed  in  round  huts,  the  floorof  which  is  raisedabout 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground.  Kilns  of  a  small  ^ze;, 
and  a  very  simple  construction,  are  used  in  the  dsmp* 
•er  climates  of  iiindosten,  to  dry  the  grain  before  it  is 
ground.  <<  They  are  large  earthen  pots,  sunk  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  under  them  is  a  furnace  for  fueL  These 
pots  are  filled  with  sand,  which  are  heated  almost  to 
redness,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  in  this  stete  mixed 
with  the  grain.  A  few  mimites  in  this  mixture  fit*  it 
fat  grinding,  when  it  is  deared  of  the  sand  by  means 
x£  a  sieve."    Tennant,  xi.  S^S. 

Having  thus  given  an  aoeount  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  tile  arable  husbandry  of  Hindostan,  so  far  as 
It  is  conducted  on  the  nungah  and  pongidi  lands,  we 
shall  Inriefly  advert  to  the  garden  cultivation,  and  the 
principal  implements  by  which  all  the  three  kinds  are 
carried  on,  before  we  notice  the  pasture  husbandly  of 
this  country. 

The  proper  garden  cultivation  is  most  common,  and  harden  cui 
carried  -on  with  the  most  attention,  skill,  and  success,  ^^^^''^'Q* 
in  the  south  of  India.  Near  -the  town  of  Coimbetoor, 
all  kinds  of  soil  are  under  this  cultivation,  and  the  rent 
varies  according  to  the  depth  bdow  the  surface  at  which 
the  water  stends.  In  some  garden  grounds,  it  is  with- 
in eight  cubits;  in  others,  it  is  not  met  with  nearer  the 
surface  than  1 8  cubits.  Such  gardens  as  are  watered  by 
machines,  are  called  ba^t,  and  are  in  great  request, 
and  pay  a  high  rent;  since  from  sudi  garaens,  a  very 
large  produce  may  be  raised  with  more  certainty  than 
fixim  those  which  we  not  thus  watered.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that  a  garden  of  SCO  acres  requires  the  labour  of 
six  people  if  it  be  watered  from  a  well,  but  only  three 
if  ft  be  watered  from  a  tenk.  Many  of  the  cropay 
which  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan  are  grown  in  the 
fidds,  such  as  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  6cc.  are  cultivated 
in  the  soudi  of  India  in  gardens,  as  are  also  betd  nut, 
black  pepper,  cardamons,  plantains,  &c  In  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  district  or  Soonda,  where  the  garden 
cultivation  is  the  chief  and  fiivourite  object  of  the  far- 
mers, these  are  the  common  produce;  and  it  is  re- 
marked, both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bed* 
nore,  that  the  garden  pippins  are  c^  better  qualily  than 
those  which  grow  spontaneously,  in  the  pn^MMrtion  otf 
ten  to  nine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  in 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore's  territories,  the  gardens  are  very 
fertile,  possessing  a  soil  in  some  places  20  feet  deep. 
Here  a  gardener  is  a  separate  professicm  finmi  that  of  a 
farmer,  and  is  considered  of  inferior  caste. 

The  vegetable  fields,  which  are  common  in  the  vici-  v«^ctsh{ 
nity  of  most  large  towns,  nearly  resemble  the  gardena  fi^s- 
which  we  have  been  just  descnbing.  In  the  south  oT 
India,  they  are  in  their  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty 
in  the  month  of  Novem&r,  afler  the  rainy  season  has 
ceaaed.  In  tbem  are  cultivated,  among  other  vege* 
tablea,  the  l^injaal,  a  species  of  sdaman,  which  bears 
j|.fri9it^aa  large  as  a  pear ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  eim> 
dMshslQBdQt  made  into  curry;  a  plant  resembling 
^Sjfttiifi^i  ^  seeds  of  which  are  soft  and  muciliL* 
JKBgURAf9i9  much  osed  in  soups,  &c« ;  various  spe*  ' 
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d^'Of  eacninbcarf,  water  mekiiu,  &C  Soch  yegetables 
u  are  cominon  in  Europe,  are  seldom  met  witE  in  the 
south  of  India,  where  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  them. 
The  potatoe,  however,  both  the  common  and  sweet 
kind,  are  grown  of  an  excellent  quality  near  Bombay. 
Guaerat  and  Bengal  also  supply  this  vegetable  in  great 
profusion.  The  onion  of  Bombay  is  famous  through* 
Out  the  East  Orchards  of  mango,  pilmira,  and  other 
trees,,  are  fkvourite  objects  with  the  Hindoos,  who,  be* 
sides  bein^  sheltered  by  them  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  deriving  profit  from  their  firuit,  regard,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  veneration  and  reqpecti  the  trees  planted  by  their 
ancestors. 

In  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Mahomedan  princes, 
which  in  some  parts  of  India  were  made  at  a  very  great 
expence,  a  separate  piece  of  ground  was  usually  allot- 
tea  for  each  kind  of  plant,  the  whole  being  divided 
into  square  plots  separated  by  walks.  Thus  one  plot 
was  fined  with  rose  trees,  another  with  pomegranates, 
&C.  The  gardens  of  this  sort  most  celebrated  in  India 
were  those  of  Bangalore  and  Delhi.  The  former  be- 
longed to  Tippoo,  and  were  made  by  him  and  his  father 
Hyder  Ali.  As  Bangalore  is  very  much  elevated 
above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a.  temperate  climate ;  and  in 
the  royal  gardens  were  seen,  not  only  the  trees  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  but  also  the  cypress,  vine,  and  the  ap- 
Sle,  and  peacn :  both  the  latter  produced  fruit  Straw- 
erries  were  likewise  raised ;  and  oak  and  pine  plants, 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flourished.  The 

gardens  of  Shalimar  near  Delhi,  which  were  made  in  the 
eginning  of  the  17th  century  by  the  Emperor  Shah- 
jehan,  are  said  to  have  cost  one  million  Sterling,  and 
seem  to  have  occupied  about  one  mile  in  circumference. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall ;  but  they 
are  now  entirely  in  ruins, 
[mplemcnta      The  plough  used  throughout  all  India  is  as  rude  and 
ti  husbsD-    imperfect  ap  instrument  as  can  well  be  conceived.     It 
^'  .  consists  simply  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood,  most 

clumsily  united,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  crooked  stick, 
with  nothing  resembling  or  serving  the  purposes  of  a 
coulter  or  mould-board.  It  is  so  extremely  light,  that 
a  Hindoo,  a  man  of  no  muscular  strength,  can  easily 
carry  it  on  his  shoulder  to  the  field.  In  Bengal,  and 
generally  in  Hindostan  Proper,  it  is  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  guided  by  the  ploughman  himself.  These, 
however,  work  only  part  of  Uie  day,  as  there  are  al- 
ways two  or  three  pair  of  oxen  assigned  to  each  plough. 
In  some  parts  of  Orissa,  jthe^  women  are  seen  noldmg 
the  plougn,  and  the  female  children  driving  the  oxen. 
Where  the  same  person  performs  both  operations,  he 
ffenerally  holds  the  plough  with  one  hand,  (for  it  has 
but  one  stilt  or  handle),  and  occasionally  pulls  the  tails 
^  the  oxen  with  the  other.  A  pair  of  oxen  may  be 
purchased  for  6  or  8  i;upees,  a  plough  for  V^ths  of  a 
ruoee,  and  a  yoke  for  ^th.  In  Hindostan  Proper,  it  is 
calculated  that  a  man  and  two  oxen  can  plough  a  be- 
jah  of  land  several  times  in  the  course  of  tne  £y  ;  and 
m  the  south  of  India,  that  1^^  acres  of  waterea  land, 
and  25  acres  of  dry  land,  require  five  ploughs.  In  the 
Zemindary  near  Benares,  of  which  Mr.  Tennant  gives 
an  account,  400  working  cattle  were  kept  for  300  acres 
under  the  plough.  This  is  a.  larger  allowance  per  acre 
than  Mr.  Grant,  in  bis  Analysis  of  the  Finances  oJBen^ 
galy  states ;  for,  according  to  him,  ten  yoke  of  oxen  are 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  yearly  threefold  cultivation 
of  100  bejahs  of  ground.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
plough  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth,  several 
plou^s  follow  one  another ;  but  even  then,  unless  die 
soil  18  very  loose  and  friable,  they  do  not  penetrate  far, 


and  die  field  remains  full  of  dirt  and  rubbish..  Nor  is  StatisiiM. 
it  rendered  much  more  fit  for  the  seed  by  the  repeated  ^'•^'y"^^ 
ploug^ings  which  are  given  it ;  in  Bengal  to  the  num- 
ber  of  three  or  four ;  in  the  Mysore,  of  seven  or  eight ; 
and  in  the  Boiares,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  30  or 
40.  Indeed,  the  grass  roots  are  in  general  of  such 
great  length  and  strength,  and  so  extremely  difficult 
to  kill,  even  in  land  that  has  been  long  arable,  that  a 
much  more  perfect  implement  than  the  Hindoo  plough 
would  produce  very  little  effect  In  the  Mysore,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  small  bushes  as  firmly  and  erect- 
ly fixed  in  the  soil,  after  six  or  eight  ploughings,  as 
they  were  before,  and  the  mould  not  moved  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches.  The  second  ploughing,  where 
only  three  or  four  are  given,  is  generally  across,  and 
the  third  in  a  diagonal  direction.  Ilie  harrow  is,  if 
possible,  a  more  imperfect  implement  than  the  plough  ^ 
It  is  simply  a  bough  broken  from  the  nearest  tree.  The 
roller  is  described  by  Mr.  Tennant  to  resemble  a  lad- 
der  about  18  feet  in  length,  drawn  by  two  bullocks*, 
and  guided  by  two  men,  who  stand  upon  it,  to  increase 
its  weight.  When  a  plough  with  its  yoke  and  oxen  is' 
hired,  about  4d.  a  day  is  the  sum  commonly  given.  In 
most  part?  of  Hindostan  there  are  two  htuwaries  or 
ploughing  seasons,  namely,  after  the  setting  in  of  the 
rains  in  June,  and  after  they  cease  in  October.  The 
wages  of  a  ploughman  are  five  seers  of  the  grain  which 
is  in  cultivation,  and  two  rupees  for  each  ploughing 
season.  The  wa^es  of  the  other  country  labourers  are 
five  seers  of  gram,  and  a  S5th  aheaf  during  harvest. 
The  hackery,  aiv  ill- constructed  and  clumsy  two- wheel* 
ed  cart,  is  used  by  the  Ryots  of  Bengal  for  some  pur- 
poses on  their  fiums,  where  they  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  water  carriage ;  but  for  heavy  burdens  to  be 
carried  to  any  consi&rable  distance,  oxen  and  bullocks 
are  most  commonly  used. 

The  imperfectNcultivation  which  the-  arable  land  in.Maaiuta 
India  receives  from  the  plough  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  is  by  no  means  compensated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manure.  The  use  of  it  is  entirely  unknown 
in  most  districts,  except  occasionally  for  sugar.  In  the 
Mysore  it  seems  to  be  the  most  attended  to.  Every 
farmer  in  that  province  forms  a  dung-hill  firom  the  lit- 
ter, &c.  of  his  catde,  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  soil  of 
his  house ;  the  soil  of  the  town,  however,  is  not  used. 
In  other  parts  of  the  south  of  India,  if  the  rice  straw 
left  on  the  field  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nure, small  pits  are  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
which  are  filled  with  leaves  and  the  tender  twigs  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  earth.  These,  when  sufficiendy 
rotten,  are  applied  as  manure. 

The  pasture  land  of  India  is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  Putiire 
the  wastes,  forests,  and  coarse  jungle.  Artificial  grass-  ^^^ 
es  would  not  thrive,  nor  even  exist,  during  the  hot 
weather.  Even  the  coarse  and  natural  grass  of  the 
country  disappears  in  some  places  during  the  preva* 
lence  of  the  hot  winds  so  completely,  that  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  roots  cut  from 
under  the  ground  and  washed.  The  grass  cutters,  a 
class  of  people  who  are  employed  by  Europeans  to  pro- 
cure food  for  their  horses,  will  bring  provender  m>m 
afield  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  verdure,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  instrument  which  they  use.  During 
the  rainy  season,  indeed,  the  grass  lands  look  green, 
and  are  covered  with  various  kinds  of  pasture ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  consists  of  a  hard  grass,  very  si- 
milar to  what  id  called  heni  in  some  parts  of  England, 
whicJi  is  neither  relished  by  the  cattle,  nor  nourishing 
for  them.    There  are.  however,  some  districts  in  In- 
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Statistic*,    dia,  where  the  pastures  are  abundant  and  nutritious. 
'  In  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  provmce  of  Delhi, 
and  partly  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,   there  is  a  jungle  called  the  Lacky  Jungle, 
which  is  celebrated  all  over  Hindostan  Proper  for  the 
fertility  of  its  pasture  lands,  as  well  as  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  horses,  which,  originally  good,  have  been 
much  improved  by  Persian  hordes  introduced  at  the 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Abdalli.      This  jungle, 
which  forms  a  circle  40  miles  in  diameter,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  country  of  Roy  Kellaun,  on  the  east 
by  Hurianeh,  on  the  south  by  Batneer,  and  oh  the 
west  by  the  Sandy  Desart     The  Poorpeah  district  of 
Bengal  is  also  distinguished  by  the  extent  and  fertility 
ofits  pasture  lan^     The  excellence  of  the  bullocks  of 
Guzerat,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  richness  of  its  grass  in  those  parts 
of  the  province  particularly  which  lie  near  the  Run, 
one  tract  of  land  in  this  district  being  emphatically 
called  Wuddyar,  which  term,  in  the  language  of  Xju- 
zerat,  signifies  a  herdsman,'  and  designated  the  origin- 
al inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Run.     Immense 
herds  of  cattle  are  sent  to  pasture  here.     The  table 
land  of  India,  especially  the  Mysore,  from  its  elevation 
and  consequent  coolness,  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  those  grasses  which  are  most  nourishing  to  cat- 
tle; audits  pasture  lands  are  accordingly  extensive  and 
rich. 

The  pasture  lands  of  India,  such  as  we  have  descri- 
bed them,  are  used  for  the  grazing  of  the  cattle  that 
are  kept  for  labour,  subsistence,  breeding,  and  the  dai- 
nr,  and  for  the  feeding  of  sheep.  Such  cattle  as  are 
for  labour  are  confined  to  the  patches  of  grass  that  are 
intermixed  with  tlie  arable  land :  the  other  cattle,  as 
well  as  the  sheep,  are  allowed  to  wander  in  the  forests, 
&c.  In  either  case,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  watched  and  prevented,  either  from  injuring  the 
arable  land,  or  going  astray.  For,  in  many  parts  of 
India,  the  only  fences  consist  of  a  low  bank,  ni  some 
parts  of  Delhi  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  indeed,  the 
strong  junde  grass  is  plaited  into  a  kind  of  basket 
work,  which  is  carried  along  the  sides  of  tlie  field  to 
protect  the  grain  from  the  cattle.  In  Guzerat,  the  fields 
are  divided  and  protected  by  dry  stone  walls;  and 
hi  the  South  of  India,  fences  of  the  milk  bush  are  not 
uncommon.  Besides  the  shepherds  who  have  fixed  re- 
eidences,  there  are  found  in  many  districts  of  Hindos- 
tan Proper,  shepherds  who  come  from  the  country  of 
the  Batties  in  seardi'  of  employment.  Tliey  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Puniab  and  the  hi^h  grounds  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus.  The  herdsman  is  in  every  case  a 
person  attached  to  the  farm  on  which  he  is  employed. 
Produce  of  Milk,  ghee,  and  cheese,  are  the  produce  of  the  cows 
i^jamM,  and  female  bufiTaloes.  In  various  parts  of  Guzerat, 
^  *  Cutch,   and  the  Decan,    there  is  a  particular  tribe, 

whose  chief  employment  is  selling  milk  and  day-la- 
bouring. In  the  provinces  of  Hindostan  Proper,  it 
IS  calculated  that  the  produce  of  each  cow,  annually^ 
is  nearly  1500  maunds  of  milk  ;  and  that  one  maund 
will  produce  2^  seer  of  ghee  or  clarified  butter.  Ghee 
is  made  of  butter  which  is  kept  for  two  or  three  days ; 
in  this  time  it  becomes  rancia,  afler  which  it  is  melt- 
ed in  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  till  all  the  water  has 
evaporated;  it  is  then  poured  into  pots,  or  leathern 
^jars,  and  kept  for  use.  Some  cheese  is  made  in  Gu- 
zerat, and  other  provinces  in  Hindostan  Proper,  but  it 
She^  ^  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  of 
little  value,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  climate 
requires  clothing  warmer  than  that  which  cotton  will 
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wipp!y ;  in  those  dtstriets'tfie  Aecp  are  generally  shorn  Stutetia 
twice  a  year,  once  in  the  cold,  and  once  in  the  rainy  ^^  yw 
season  ;  it  is  calculated  that  12  sheen  will  furnish  wool 
sufficient  to  make  a  blanket  six  cubits  long  and  three 
wide. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  landed  tenure  in  In-  State  of  ♦v 
dia,  we  incidentally  m>ticed  some  particulars  relative  R)ou  in 
to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Ryot  or  hus-  Huicnin 
bandman ;  it  will  be  proper,  however,  before  we  close  ^P''» 
this  chapter,  to  attend  to  this  subject  more  directly, 
and  rather  more  fully. 

In  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Rydts  hold  their  lands  ei- 
ther directly  from  the  zemindars,  or  from  the  talook« 
dans ;  the  latter  are  of  two  sects ;  some  of  them  pay 
the  rent,  and  account  for  the  collections  they  make 
from  the  Ryots  to  the  zemindars ;  others  to  govern* 
ment :  the  latter  are  called  independent  talookdans, 
and  are  in  fact  only  petty  zemindars.    The  poorest  % 

Ryots  are,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  considered  as 
a  sort  of  proprietors,  entitled  to  a  perpetual  lease';  they 
are  attached  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  soil,  and 
never  migrate  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Wnste 
and  jungle  land,  if  low  and  fit  for  rice,  can  be  brought 
into  cultivation  in  one  season,  and  the  poorest  Ryot 
can  undertake  it;  he  can  with  ease  cultivate  16  by. 
gars  of  rice,  and  supposing  the  half  to  •go  for  rent, 
the  remainder  will  afford  food  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  poorer  Ryots  before  the  Bri« 
tish  acquired  a'  permanent  and  extensive  footing   in 
Hindostan  Proper,  under  such  zemindars  as  were  just 
and  equitable  landlords,  and  regulated  their  conduct  to- 
ward their  tenants  by  the« customs  of  the  country; 
but  the  condition  of  those  who  rented  their  land  un« 
der  the  generality  of  zemindars  was  quite  the  reverse : 
agreements,  indeed,  did  pass  between  the  landlords  and 
their  tenants  at  the  begmning  of  the  year ;  but  they 
were  commonly  broken  by  the  zemindar. 

The  condition  and  circumstances  ot  those  Ryots,  who 
occupy  more  land  than  they  can  cultivate  by  them- 
selves and  families,  and  whc^  of  course,  are  obliged  to 
hire  servants,  do  not  appear  so  favourable.  From  the 
produce  of*  their  crops  they  are  obliged  to  give,  not 
only  the  nece.^sary  servants  of  the  farm,  high  grain 
wages,  as  well  as  money,  but  also  the  poet.  Brahmin, 
blacksmith,  &c.  so  that,  afler  deducting  from  the  pro* 
duce  of  his  land,  that  part  of  it  which  they  require,  and 
that  part  which  is  paid  to  the  zemindar  for  rent,  the 
share /of  the  Ryot  himself  will  be  but  small.  It  should 
be  (observed,  however,  that  his  whole  stock  Is  small  ; 
in  the  district  about  Allahabad,  it  does  not  amount  to 
eight  rupees,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  his  cattle*  The 
cultivation  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  does  not  require  a  greater  agricultural  atock 
than  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees. 

The  preceding  observations  apply  ta  the  cultivators  in  thetful 
in  Hindostan  Proper:  those  in  the  south  of  India,  es-  of  iadiBf 
pecially  in  those  provinces  which  were  least  affected 
by  the  Mahomedan  conoucst,  are  in  a  better  condi- 
tion. The  Ryots  here  hold  directly  under  the  govern- 
ment,  or  rather  pay  rent  as  revenue  to  government. 
Districts  are  divided  into  villages,  and  each  villag;e  is  , 

under  the  management  of  a  Potail,  or  head  farmer,  in 
what  are  called  the  suteenth  villages,  from  the  land 
and  rent  being  divided  into  sixteenth  shares.  All  the 
Ryots  assemb^  to  fix  their  respective  rents,  a  little  be- 
fore tlie  season  when  cultivation  commences:  the 
amount  of  the  agricultural  stock  possessed  by  each  in- 
dividual, the  quantity  of  land,  its  probable  produce,  aie 
ascertained,  and  the  rent  is  then  fixed;  and  such  a  por- 
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S9i39d«L  tion(rflaxidiit^[nedto€td}|ienoD«8heIiA8themean^ 
^*^/^^  ofproperly  cnltivatiDg.     In  other  parts  the  custom  is 

drETotb  ^^''^'^^  '^  ^^  '^'^^  ^  ^^  ^f  ^5  Agents  of  govern* 
ment;  these  set  out  on  their  circuit  in  September  or 

October,  when  the  early  crops  begin  to  be  reanedj  and 
the  late  ones  to  be  sown :  if  the  cmtiyation  is  tne  same 
as  last  year,  and  no  failure  occur  among  the  Ryots, 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  soil ;  if  waste  land  has 
bem  brought  in,  the  full  rent  is  not  exacted  for  three 
or  four  years,  aooording  to  its  previous  state :  if  it  ap« 
peara  ttuit  some  of  the  Ryots,  from  the  fiulure  of  their 
crops,  cannot  pay  their  rent,  the  loss,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
sometimes  assessed  upon  the  others ;  but  this  is  seldom 
done.  When  the  knd  is  in  cultivation,  and  its  rent 
has  been  ascertained,  the  collector  gives  every  ryot  a 
ptUak,  with  his  signature,  in  which  every  field  he  holds, 
and  its  rent  for  the  year,  are  inserted.  In  most  villa- 
ges the  greatest  part  of  the  ryots  held  the  same  fields 
severid  years.  Iluriiu;  the  intervals  of  the  rents  of  the 
eolle«^ora,  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  villi^  are 
r^ulated  and  overlooked  by  a  conmlete  establismnent 
ornereditary  revenue  servants.  A  district  pay  ing  a  rent 
or  revenue  of  50,000  pagodas,  usually  contains  about 
100  villages,  some  of  wnich  pay  not  more  than  100, 
and  others  as  much  as  5000  pa^jodas,  annual  rent  The 
general  direction  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  collecting 
of  the  rent,  is  the  dxitj  of  the  Potail,  or  head  farmer ; 
the  account^  are  kept  by  the  CumunL  As  soon  as  the 
scasoi^  for  ploughing  begins,  the  Potafl  ascertains  what 
land  each  Ryot  can  cultivate ;  and  if  any  are  desirous  to 
relinquish  nart  of  their  fiurms,  he  gives  it  to  another. 
In  the  eany  jjart  of  the  season,  the  Tehsildar  goes 
mnnd  the  district ;  his  duty  is  to  regulate  cultivation 
in  those  villages  which  are  mismanaged,  through  the 
neglect  or  incapacity  of  the  Potail,  and  to  make  ad  vao* 
ces  to  the  poorer  Ryots  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  ploughs, 
or  eattk:  he  goes  round  again  when  the  crops  are 
ripening,  to  see  their  condition*  and  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  land  actually  cultivated,  is  more  or 
less  than  that  which  the  Ryots  had  engu;ed  to  take. 
None  of  these,  however,  have  power  to  m  the  rent ; 
this  is  done  exclusively  by  the  collector ;  but  the  Potail 
assures  the  Ryots  that  the  rents  wiH  remain  the  same, 
unless  some  alteration  should  appear  to  be  indispensa- 
bly necessary ;  they  are  satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
receive  betel  fi'om  him  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  and  yoke 
dieir  ploughs, 
aningthe  Among  the  Mahrattas,  when  a  Ryot  once  rents  a 
>!ibmtais  piece  of  land,  he  can  never  leave  it,  nor  even  relin- 
quish k  part  of  it  If  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  his  children,  or  such  relations  as  cultivsK 
ted  it  with  him,  he  must  still  continue  to  hold  it,  and 
pay  his  rent  as  usuaL  Even  the  widows  are  obliged, 
mer  the  death  of  their  husbands,  to  engage  finr  the 
usual  quantity  of  ground. 

The  Brahmins  have  been  already  noticed  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  villages  in  the  south  of  India.  In  Uie  Car- 
natic  they  also  rent  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  j; 
but  they  will  not  hold  the  plou^,  nor  perform  any 
other  part  of  the  labour  necessary  for  its  cultivation. 
The  inferioi  castes,,  particiilarlv  the  Sudras,  are  obliged 
to  ddtivate-them,  and  are  in  fact  their  slaves^  There 
are,  however,  some  Sudras  who  rent  farms  on  their 
own  account,  which  th^  cultivate,  either  by  their  own 
labour,  or  by  slaves.  'Ae  Mahomedan  farmers  in  thfsf 
part  of  Hmdostan  are  not  numerous :  their  agricultu- 
ral labour,  in  general,  is  performed  by  slaves.  The 
Haiga  Brahmins^,  who  live  in  the  province  of  North' 
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Canara,  abcyve  the  Ghautfli,  differ  firoitf  the  Brahmins  in   SutUties* 
most  qther  parts  of  India ;  for  they  are  very  industri-  ^   i  *-^ 
ous,  and  perform  all  agricultural  operations  with  their 
own  han<£. 

The  agricultural  labourers  in  Hindostan  are  either  LaboONOk 
such  as  work  for  hire,  or  slaves.  The  condition  of  the 
former,  as  has  been  dready  remarked,  is  by  no  meanfr 
un&vourable.  His  money  wa^s,  indeed,  are  low.  In 
Bengal,  where  a  ploughman  is  hired  by  the  month,, 
he  receives  one  rupee,  in  some  parts  only  half  a  ru« 
pee  for  that  period ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  an 
allowance  of  grain,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  cultivates 
some  land,  which  he  rents  from  his  master  at  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.  A  herdsman  receives,  in  food,  money, 
and  clothing,  about  one  rupee  and  a  half  per  month. 
The  wages  of  the  other,  labourer^  are  chiefly  in  kind. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam,  the  hire  of 
&rm  labourers  is  six  rupees  per  month ;  but  in  the 
country,  at  a  distance  from  any  large  town,  it  is  much 
less.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  agricultural  labour  varies 
from  two  rupees  to  six  rupees  a  month.  Such  a  com« 
paratively  high  rate,  however,  it  should  be  observed, 
mdudes  the  value  of  all  that  the  labourer  receives  in 
kind.  The  average  price  of  agricultural  labour  in  the 
ceded  diistricts  is  about  two  rupees  a  month;  and  this, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  about  the  aversge  of  Hindostan, 
independent  of  allowances  in  kind.  If,  therefore,  the 
very  low  price  of  all  commodities  in  Hindostan  be  con^ 
sidered,  and  it  be  further  taken  into  account,  that  the 
agricultural  labour  requires  very  few  of  them,  we. 
snail  be  disposed  to  regard  their  situation  as  by  no 
means  mico^^ble.    ^  ^ 

The  slaves  who  labour  the  farms  in  the  south  of  In-  Farm 
dia,  are  the  absolute  property  of  their  lordis ;  but  they  slavev 
are  not  like  the  sUrves  m  Russia,  &c.  attached  to  the 
soil :  they  may  be  sold  or  transfenrkt  t#  any  person 
their  master  may  think  fit  Children  may  be  separated 
from  their  parents,  but  a  husband  andwifecannot  be  sold 
separately.  In  the  district  of  Palighaut,  in  the  province 
of  Malabar,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of 
the  field  is  performed  by  slaves  of  different  castes,  a 
youn^  man  and  his  wife-will  sell  from  £6.  4s.  to  £7. 
8s. ;  if  there  be  children,  the  value  will  be  increased 
according  to  their  number  and  ages.  They  five  in  tem- 
porary huts,  formed  of  the  bamboo  and  other  wood, 
something  like  large  baskets,  which  they  erect  for  them- 
"  selves.  The  personal  labour  of  the  wife  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  master  of  the  husband ;  the  master 
of  the  girl  having  no  authority  over  her,  so  long  as  slf^ 
lives  with  the  slave  of  aaothei;  man. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  free  labourers,  a9 
well  as  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  protecting  the  seed  and  crop  from 
the  birds,  in  those  districts  where  this  is  not  pertonnecl^ 
by  mc;^. 

CHAP,  v: 

Manufaciures — CoUon^^Uk-^H^oolkn-^Leaiher,  4*c.— 
Salipetre,  Spc.'^Trade  and  Commerce, 

Op  all  the  various  manufactures  carried  on  in  India,  Manufac- 
that  of  cotton  claims,  our  first  and  most  extended  no-  turet,  trad^,, 
tice,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  of  its  being  the  sta-  "*^  **"**- 
pie  and  most  common  manuhurture  of  the  country,  and  ^"^^ 
of  the  vari^y  of  the  fabrics  which  it  produces.    The 
perfection  to.  which  the  natives  are  known,  from  Ae 
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^atlstics.  most  remote  tiraea^  to  have  carried  the  cottort  manufac- 
ture^ must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  circumstance, 
that  every  distinct  kmd  of  cloth  is  the  produce  of  a 
particular  district,  in  which  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
It  has  been  transmitted  for  centuries  from  father  to  son. 

The  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  the  principal  seats  df  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  vicinity  of  Simo^  a  town  in  the  My- 
acre  Rajah's  dominions,  122  mues  to  the  north-west  of 
Seringapatam,  is  the  limit  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
to  the  westwtfd,  in  this  part  of  India ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  particular  kind  of  chintz  made  at  Poo- 
nah,  and  painted  with  gold  and  silver,  there  are  as 
fine  cotton  cloths  made  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  Madras  investment 
of  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  East  India  Company  is 
provided  nrom  Cape  Comorin  and  Ganjam,  in  the  N(»th- 
em  Circars,  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  investment  is  provided  in  fhe  North* 
ern  Circars.  In  Bengal,  this  manufacture,  in  almost  all 
its  branches,11ourishes  very  extensively.  It  also  extends 
into  the  provinces  of  Oude,  Allahabad,  .particularly 
the  Benares  district,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

There  are  such  varieties  in  the  fineness  and  other 
qualities  of  the  cotton  goods,  especially  of  the  calicoes 
manufactured  in  India,  that  it  would  carry  us  bevond 
our  proper  limits  to  particularise  each  kind ;  and,  in- 
deea,  most  of  them  are  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  or 
merely  known  by  *their  Indian  appellations.  Coarse 
cotton  cloth  IS  manufactured  in  different  parts -of  the 
province  of  Agra.  ^In  the  centre  of  thel)oab,  there 
IS  a  kind  very  coarse  and  common,  which  is  dyed  red 
with  cheap  materials.  The  coarsest  sort  of  blue  hand- 
kerchiefs are  manufactured  near  Calcutta.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  return  cargo  carried  annually  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Bengal  to  Bootan,  consists  of  coarse 
cotton  goods,  whidi  are  the  ataple  commodity  of  Rung* 
poor.  The  cotton  goods  made  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  India,  in  general  are  not  coarse,  though  there 
are  goods  of  this  description  manufactured  in  the  North- 
ern Circars,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Go^ 
davery :  these  are  either  plain  or  coloured  with  chay 
root,  which  grows  in  most  perfection  on  the  pure  sands 
annually  overflowed  by  the  Krishna.  There  is  also  a 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths  at  Arcot. 

Dacca*  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  |)rovince  of  Ben- . 
sal,  has  long  beeti  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Snest  muslins.  In  this  district  there  is  grown  a  kind 
of  cotton,  called  Banga,  which,  though  not  of  a  verv 
superior  quality,  is  necessary  to  form  the  stripes  of  such 
muslins ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  contributed 
to  the  perfection  of  the  fabric  at  Dacca.  The  manufac- 
ture, however,  is  in  a  declining  state,  owing  to  several 
causes.  Before  the  fall  of  the  imperial  government, 
those  delicate  and  beautiful  fiibrics  were  held  in  sudi 
estimation,  not  only  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  but 
amongst  fdlthe  higho*  orders  of  the  nobility  in  India, 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  them.  The  almost  entire  cessaticm  of  this 
demand,  must  have  ffreatly  contributed  to  injure  this 
manufacture.  But,  besides  this  cause,  anotiier  must  be 
aought  for  in  the  perfection  to  which  the  muslin  manu- 
&cture  of  Britain  has  recendy  been  brought.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand,  many  of  the 
families  who  possessed  the  hereditary  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  these  very  fine  muslins  have  given  up 
the  business.  So  minute  is  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them,  that  a  weaver  will  require  five  or  six  months  to 
execute  a  piecst   Besides  those  very  fine  miislinSj  plain 
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muslins  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  weM  as  lowered,  stri-  itm 
ped,  and  checkered  muslins,  are  manufactured  in  the  ^"^ 
district  of  Dacca,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Berares. 
The  manufacture  of  muslins  in  pieces,  chiefly  for  tur- 
bans, is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Cuttack  dis-  Dimltifj. 
trict  of  Orissa.  Dimities  of  various  kinds  and  pat- 
terns, and  cloths  resembling  diaper  and  damask  linen, 
are  made  at  Dacca,  Patna,  Taunda,  and  other  places. 
Chintzes  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  district  of 
Benares,  and  in  the  country  around  Patna  and  CalcuU 
ta ;  in  Hindostan  Proper,  and  at  Masulipatam  in  the 
south  of  India.  This  last  place  has  long  been  famous 
for  this  kind  of  manufacture,  which  is  in  great  demand 
at  Bombay  and  in  Persia.  Masulipatam  and  M^ras 
are  also  celebrated  for  their  palampores,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  formed  of  the  plain  long  cloth,  chiefly 
wrought  in  the  island  of  Nagur  and  its  vicinity. 

The  first  process  necessary  to  prepare  the  cotton  for  Procew 
being  manufactured,  is  to  separatethe  wool  from  the  seed; 
the  cotton  encircles  a  black  seed,  and  advances  perhaps 
half  an  inch  upon  it  To  separate 'them,  the  natives  of 
Hindostan  make  use  of  three  cylinders  that  go  different 
'Ways.  As  these -move  closely  together,  when  the  cot- 
ton is  introduced  between  them,  the  wool  is  drawn  out, 
and  the  seed  is  lefl  behind.  This  simple  machine  is 
fbund  in  every  blouse,  and  is  Worked  either  by  the  spin- 
ner, or  even  by  children.  The  second  process  is  per- 
formed by  a  sort  of  bow,  something  like  what  the  hat- 
ters use  in  "Europe  to  prepare*the  wool  for  making  hats» 
''One  end  of  this  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling;  the  work- 
man holds  it  by  the  middle,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  piece  of  wood  that  has  a  pad  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
stretches  the  cat-gut  string  of  the  bow.  Thib,  by  its 
elasticity,  beats  the  cotton,  separates  the  dust  and  seeds 
that  may  remain  after  the  first  process,  swells  it  out, 
and,  in  short,  answers  the  purpose  of  carding,  and  puts 
it  in  a  state  to  Bb  spun.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  pro- 
cess is  performed,  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many 
species  of  Hindoos,  by  Mahomedans,  called  Choullas,  of 
the  sect  of  Ali.  They  are  of  Arabian  descent.  There 
are  one  or  two  such  persons  in  every  village  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  who  peribrms  two  operations,  that  of 
cleaning  cotton,  and  of  spinning  the  warp. 

The  spinning  of  the  cotton  thread  which  is  to  serve  spinuir.! 
for  the  weft,  is  the  occupation  of  the  females  of  almost 
all  the  castes, except  the  Brahmins:  but  particularly  of 
the  cultivating  caste,  and  of  such  families  as  are  in  de- 
cayed circumstances,  and,  having  few  means  of  employ* 
ing  themselves,  fVom  the  secluded  nature  of  their  mode 
of  life,  derive  from  this  occupation  the  supply  of  their 
few  and  humble  wants.  Tne  spinners  purchase  tlie 
•cotton  which  they  may  require  weekly,  at  the  market ; 
And  *'  this  is  done  in  so  simple  a  style,  and  with  so  much 
attention  to  economy,  that  the  weaver,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  seldom 
affords  to  the  spinner  more  than  he  thinks  a  just  return 
for  the  labour  of  the  week :  and  that  matter  is  so  well 
understood  among  the  weavers  generally,  that  no  wea« 
ver,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  larger  quantity  of  thread, 
will  outbid  his  neighbours  in  the  purchase  of  it**— Et»- 
dence  before  the  Select  CammiUee  as  to  the  effairM  of  (he 
East  India  Compattjf, 

The  weavers  live  entirely  in  villages;  and  on  the  Wctviof 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  exit- 
ton  manufacture,  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  high  road,  or  a  principal  town^  in 
which  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  not  employed 
in  making  a  piece  of  doth.    As  the  thread  is  hud  the 
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vhole length  of  ttiepkce,  tlie  weaver  is  under fke m* 
ces^W  of  workhiff  in  the  open  air.    In  the  moroiiif  he 
fixes  his  loom  under  a  tree  before  his  house,  and  in  the 
evening  he  tdces  it  home.    It  consists  merely  of  two 
rdlers,  placed  on  four  pieces  of  wood,  Which  are  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  two  sticks  whidi  traverse  the  warp. 
One  of  these  is  supported  by  two  strings  tied  to  the 
tree  under  ^hich  the  loom  is  placed,  and  the  other  by 
two  strings  ftstened  to*  the  foot  of  tiie  weaver.    By 
means  of  Hiese  he  csn  easily  remove  die  thmads  of  the 
warp  when  he  is  tiirowing  die  woof, 
f  ode  of         '^^  weavers  are  of  a  respectable  csete,  and  many  of 
mpioying  "them  are  cultivators  of  land.    The  demand  for  their 
tie  weaven  work  has  greatly  increased  since  the  British  gained  pos- 
y  die  Bast  session  of  HfBdostan,  in  cmisequenoe  of  the  large  in* 
ndia  Oom^  vestmente  of  die  East  India  Company.    As  soon  as  an 
^'  order  for  an  investment  Arom  the  Court  of  Directors  ai^ 

rives  in  India,  the  Board  of  Trade  diere  makes  a  catcu« 
ktion  of  die  sums  reouired  fbr  die  providing  of  die 
g^oods  allotted  to  each  ftctoiy.  Under  this  Madras  pve- 
sidency  there  are  eleven  factories^  most  of  which  pn^ 
vide  distmct  kinds  of  goods.  ,  It  is  calculated  diat  ^. 
these  factories  are  capable  of  produdng  goods  to^tbe 
amount  of  M  lacks  of  psgodas,  or  one  million  Sterfing. 
The  actuid  demand  varies  from  5  lacks  to  24.  If  the 
weavers donol liye  near  a  factory,  native  agents  are 
employed  to  engage  them>  convey  the  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  them,  bring  the  goods  in,  and  save  the  Com- 
pany from  all  risk.  Where  the  weavers  live  near  a  fiuik 
tory ,  the  contract  is  made  wkfa  them  direcdy  ;  and  it  is 
Yiot  uncommon  for  all  the  weavers  inhabidng  aviUi^, 
perhaps  tathe  number  of  100,  to  become  security,  con- 
jointly^ fbr  the  due  p^nrfbrmance  of  the  contract,  which 
is  entered  into  by  each.  An  advance  in  goods  or  mo^ 
ney  is  always  made  to  the  weaver,  and  this  he  retains 
in  his  hand  till  three4burths  of  his  contract  are  com- 
pleted ;  the  original  advance,  if  in  ootton,  iadien  werl»* 
ed  up.  There  are  four  kinds  of  goods,  Ibr  each  of 
which  there  is  a  standard  pri6e ;  and  if,  on  inspection, 
any  are  found,  fh>m  d^dendes  in  length  or  breadth, 
er  inferi<vity  of  quality,  not  ecptsl  to  the  first  dass^  they 
are  reduced  to  the  seocmd,  third,  or  fourth,  with  a  dif- 
ference of  5  per  cent  between  each  number,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  weaver,  af^er  getdng  his  ad- 
vance in  money,  resorts  to  die  weekly  markets  all  over 
the  country  to  procure  materials  for  his  web;  and  after 
having  procured  what  will  suffice  for  one  piece  of  elodi^ 
he  spends  the  rest  of  the  money  in  a  cock-fi^ht,  or  any 
other  species  of  gambling  that  is  going  on  in  die  mar- 
ket. The  practice  of  making  advances  to  the  weaver 
has  existed  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  If  the  weaver  does  not  deliver  in  his 
floods  at  the  periods  spedfied  in  the  contracts,  a  peon 
IS  fAaced  in  ms  house,  who  receives  subsistence-money, 
at  the  rate  of  one  aiui  per  da^  Ihim  hiitn ;  it  was  a  nre- 
valent  pracdce  under  the  nadve  ffovemments  to  place 
peons.  The  monthly  profits  of  die  weaver  vary  from 
three  to  ^ve  rupees,  according  to  the  price  of  diread» 
die  quality  of  tne  doth  manufactured,  and  his  own  in- 
dustry, experience,  and  skill. 
Bleaching.  T^^  ROods  are  generally  bleached  at  the  statieki  where 
they  are  manufactured.  The  waters  of  the  Nerbuddah 
vre  said  to  possess  a  peculiar  property  of  bleaching 
cloths  to  a  pure  white.  Most  or  the  pieces  are  twice 
bleached.  Others  are  not  bleached  at  all,  but  are  dip- 
ped in  coc(Mi>nut  oil,  in  order  that  diey  may  be  the 
longer  preserved.  They  are  also  somedmes  washed,  or 
rather  rinsed,  in  rioe  water,  with  a  view  to  give  them 
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The  coloured  cotton  stnfi  are  prepaved  in  different  Painting 
ways,  all  of  whidi  are  as  dmple  and  rude  as  Ae  pre-  ^^  ^y^S- 
vious  proeeases.  The  moat  common  method,  formerly,  oidmoUe. 
was  for  the  dyer  and  his  famfly  to  wear  next  dieir  skin, 
for  a  week  or  more,  the  ootfean dodis  as  th^  came  fitim 
the  bleachfield.  The  next  steps  were  to  maoerate  them 
in  water,  impngnated  widi^goataT  dung ;  to  wadi  them 
fiwquently  in  pure  water;  and  to  expose  them  to  die 
noon-day  sun.  They  were  next  soaked  in  bafUk/n 
mi&,  Gimlled  by  aoaae  astringent  plant,  and  were  aaiain 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Afler  diese  prepatadcos,  and  Rav- 
ing beenrendeired  smooth  by  psesaore  and  Medon,  they 
were  ready  for  the  mordannts.  These  consistsd  dnefiy 
of  a  liquor,  made  by  dissolving  iron  in  sour  palm  wine, 
and  of  rice-water.  Sudi  parte  of  the  cotton  doth  as 
were  intended  to  be  figmd,  ornmtted  black,  were 
washed  with  thesie  moraaunts.  The  next  motdaunt 
was  alum-water,  apjdiedto  the  plaoea  which  were  to  be 
red,  generally  1^  children.  The  pieces  were  then  ex« 
posed  todhe  hottest  sunshine,  in  order  that  the  parts  in 
which  these  mordannts  had  been  used  might  be  render- 
ed thoroughly  dry.  Before  the  dyin^  process  was  per- 
formed, tl^  were  fireed  fimm  all  the  nnpwrities  that  die 
buffalo's  milk,  &c.  might  have  left  in  them,  by  being 
soaked  in  pit8*of  water. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  modern  practice,  Modem 
as  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Parkas  by  a  gentleman  pnc^i^ 
who  hadspent  some  time  in  India.  "  The.  finest  dunts 
counterpanes,,  winch  the  nadves  call  pdampons,  are 
manufactured  at  Madras.  These  are  woven  in  one 
pieee,  from  two  to  four  yarda  square;  and  are  printed, 
er  rather  punted,  with  various  designs,  and  in  various 
colours.  Their  method  is  to  draw  their  pattern  first  on 
sheets  of  paper  sewn  together,  of  the  sixe  of  the  intended 
palampon,  and  then  to  prick  out  the  saine  in  the  paper 
with  a  sharp  instrument  This  done,  the  paper  pattern 
is  smoothly  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  which  is  previously 
damped,  amd  a  small  muslin  bag,  containing  some  kind 
of  black  powder,  is  rubbed  ov«r  the  whole,  in  order  to 
force  a  part  of  die  powder  through  the  pin  hdes,  and 
oorapletdy  mark  out  the  pattern. 

"  The  ^ttem  bdng  thus  sketched  upon  the  doth, 
the  paper  is  removed ;  and  when  the  outline  of  the  va- 
rious %ures  is  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  piece  is  consi- 
dered to  be  ready  for  receiving  the  colours* 

**  One  colour  is  then  laid  on  with  a  brush,  made  with 
a  tough  root  of  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  or  with  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  when  this  dries,  the  piece  of  cot- 
ton is  given  to  a  woman  to  wdir,  or  to  use  in  the  family, 
till  it  be  very  much  dirded,  in  order  that  it  might  ne- 
cessarily undergo  a  thorough  washing,  which  is  ttKHight 
requisite  to  prove  the  goodness  and  permanency  of  the 
colour.  Another  colour  is  dien*  laia  on  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  piece  is  again  submitted  to  the  same 
trial  of  wearing  and  washing.  This  is  repealed  for  eve- 
ry cohmr  that  is  employed ;  and  when  ao^r  one  of  these 
colours  is  found  to  be  deteriorated  by  this  treatment, 
it  is  jprinted  afresh,  and  so  are  all  the  rest,  dll  the  wdrk* 
man  is  satisfied  that  all  the  cohMirs  are  actually  per« 
manent. 

''^This  tedious  process  is  adopted,  however,  only 
when  the  manufacturer  means  to  warrant  the  artide; 
but  in  all  cases,  even  in  diose  pieces  which  will  not 
bear  washing,  the  colours  are  laia  on  by  a  brush  as  he* 
fore  ihentioned.''— Parlces'  Chemicat  Etiays,  vol.  iit 
p.d4— 98. 
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In  •ome  CMes,  diiUbren  ore  empldjed,  after  the  (Mit- 
line  if  ilimwD,  in  pattinff  on  the  principal  ooloun;  bat 
the  shadaa  and  more  deScate  pans  are  execated  by  the 
moat  akiMil  wori(nien»  the  cloth  beinff  extended  on  a 
amall  narrow  table.  The  Imiriiea  and  pencila  employ- 
ed^ and  mentioned  in  the  extract  iiiim  Mr.  Parkes,  are 
made  either  of  the  fibres  of  the  rhind  of  the  ooooarnut, 
beaten  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  hone  hail'; 
(this  is  very  elastic,  and  themoro  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,)  or  they  are  made,  in  those  cases  whidf  re- 
quire a  firmer  and^  finer  point,  of  a  piece  of  bamboo 
split.  A  litUe  cotton- wool  is  fixed  about  an  inch  above 
the  eflLtremtty  to  retain  the  o^ur,  and  this  the  work<- 
.  man  presses  to  make  the  coiour  descend  to  the  pencil. 

We  are'  not  acquainted  iHth  the  nature  of  aU  the 
dyes  which  the  Indians  employ ;  but  some  of  them  are 
well  known.  The  indiao  is  the  principal.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  uie  deep  bkie  colour  of  this  dye, 
end  gave  it  the  name  of  Indiimm.  Br  them  it  was  held 
in  high  estimation.    It  is  mentionecf,  imder  the 


of  Indicum  nignnn«  among. the  articles  of  importation 
.from  India,  io  the  Ferinlus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  The 
red  and  the  blue  are  tne  odours  of  most  conspicuous 
.lustre  and  beauty  in  the  cotton  and  silk  stiA  received 
ftom  India  at  present;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  for  Indian  dyers  was 
the  ancient  name  of  those  who  dyed  either  of  these  co- 
lours with  mat  perfectkm  and  delicacy.  The  source  of 
Che  blue  colour  has  been  just  mentioned.  The  red  is 
dyed  principally  by  means  of  gum  lac.  This  also  was 
known  to  tbemicieQlB.  Ctesias  appears  to  have  learnt 
pretty  aacuntely  the  nature  of  the  insect  whidi  pro- 
duces it;  and  hemcpresses  his  admiration  at  the  beauty 
of  the  colour  whidi  it  produces.  The  insect  whid 
euppHes  the  gum  lac  is  found  on  a  tree  calkd  bihar  in 
Assam,  a'Oountry  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal ;  on  a  tree 
-called  jala,  growing  on  many  of  the  hills  in  the  Rajah 
o£  Mysore's  territories ;  and  in  other  parts  of  India. 
There  are  also  some  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits,  which 
are  emplovecl  to  dye  red;  but  the  red  of  the  gum  kc  is 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  semecarpus  ana- 
cardium,  or  marking  nut,  which  is  a  native  of  all  ^e 
mountainous  regions  of  India,  is  used  for  giving  a  do- 
isble  black  stain  to  the  cotton  doth;  and  a  yellow  dye 
is  supplied  by  the  curcuma,  or  Indian  safiron. 

Of  ithe  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  India  generally,  it  u  impossible  to  form  even  the 
slightest  oonjectitfe.  The  materials  for  the  following 
estunate  of  tbe.ci^ital  employed  in  this  manufacture 
in  Benei),  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  Us  Anal3rsis 
of  the  Finance^  of  that  Province,  printed  in  the  FiM 
Beport  on  the  Affmir^  tifiht  East  India  Company.  •  He 
supposes,  that  the  produce  of  <cotton  in  Bengal  is  equal 
to  &ur  lacks  of  maunds ;  whidi,  after  losing  threes 
Jburths  of  its  gross  w«i^t,  by  the  •operations  of  dean- 
ing  and  dressing,  will  sell  for  about  twelve  lacks  of  ru- 
pees. There  is,  besides,  imported  into  Bengid.  for  the 
use  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  cotton  fknm  Surat  and 
Miraapore,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  of  the  value  of 
six  hdcs  of  rupees ;  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  rude 
materials  usea  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Bengal 
may  be  estimated  at  18  husks  6f  rupees.  The  price  of 
-fine  thread  is  enhanced  to  16  times  the  value  of  the 
raw  material ;  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  la- 
bour which  thus  enhances  the  value  of  it,.8carcdy 
yields  a  subsistenoe  of  nine  anas,  or  about  18  pence  per 
month,  being  no  mwe  than  three  faKhings  a  day  to 
each  spinner,— perhaps  18,000  in  alL  They  could  not 
Jabour  so  cheaply,  were  it  not  that  they  are  prindpally 


the  wives  and  daughters  of  th^  huifcandfaen  and  ma-  StathtM.  i 
nufacturers,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  so  usefully  **"  r  — 
employed,  at  least  during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons. 
The  number  of  weavers,  masters  and  journeymen,  Mr 
Grant  estimates  at  300,000,  who  are  generally  en^iloy* 
ed  in  making  three  million  of  pieces  of  doth  annudljr, 
the  prime  cost  of  which  is  about  2  krore  and  65  lacks 
of  rupees ;  yet,  as  the  amount  of  thread  is  not  above 
half  die  price  of  the  finished  manufiicture,  and  as  the 
capital  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such  materials  sel- 
dom or  ever  can  equal  the  consumptiaiei  of  two  months 
labour,  so  the  whole  productive  stock  at  any  time  re- 
c^uired,  or  actually  in  use,  for  completing  all  tnose  beau- 
tiful fabrics,  so  much  tlie  object  of  our  admiration,  after 
allowing  a  loom,  of  six  rupees,  to  be  renewed  once  in 
20  years  for  every  workman,  will  not  exceed  25  lades 
of  rupees. 

•  The  manufacture  of  silk  next  daims  our  notice.  Silk  mun- 
Though  the  Romans  procured  their  silk  ftom  China,  fiMtiuti 
and  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  Persians  for  a 
supply  of  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  it 
was  manufiictured  in  Hindostan.  In  the  Sanscrit  there 
are  names  for  the  silk  worm  and  manufactured  silk ; 
and  what  is  more  decisive  on  this  point,  there  are,  and 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  remotest  times,  two 
castes  of  Hindoos,  whose  respective  employments  w«e 
the  feeding  of  silk  worms  and  the  spinning  of  silk.  In 
the  year  1768,  when  the  powor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  pretty  firmly  established  in  Hindostan  Pro- 
<per,  they  sent  over  some  natives  of  Italy  to  introduce 
the  Italian  mode  of  spinning.  The  fu»t  attempt  to 
establish  a  silk  manufacture  was  a  little  below  Calcut- 
ta; this,  however,  did  not  succeed.  In  the  year  1773,  ^en 
buildings  for  Uiat  purpose  were  erected  at  Jungeypoor^  "*^  ^'*** 
in  the  Raujeshy  district  of  Bengal ;  and  in  Uie  year 
1808,  about  3000  people  were  employed  here.  Tms  ia 
the  greatest  silk  station  of  the  East  India  Company : 
The  others  are  at  Cossimbasar,  Mauldah,  Bauleah, 
Commercolly,  Radna^oor,  and  Rungpoor.  It  is  cslcu- 
lated,  that  the  district  of  Raujeshy,  in  which  these 
pUces  are  situated,  supplies  four-fifths  of  all  the  ailk, 
raw  or  manufactured,  used  in,  or  exported  from  Hin- 
dostan. The  raising  of  silk  worms  is  principally  con- 
fined to  a  part  of  the  district  of  Burdwan,  and  to  the 
vidnity  of  the  Bhajo^rathi  and  Great  Ganges,  from 
the  fi>rk  of  these  rivers,  for  about  100  mues  down  I 

dieir  streams^    The  introduction  of  the  silk  worm  has  ' 

not  yet  succeeded  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Hindoo- 
tan,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  country  above  the 
Ghauts,  where  tne  climate  is  temperate,  will  be  found 
auitdile. 

The  mulberry  tree  used  for  fiseding  the  worms  ia  the  Mulberrid 
NOriental ;  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  it  is  supposed,  is  pre- 
iudidal  to  the  China  mulbeny.  The  expense  of  plants 
mg  ^is  tree  on  a  higgah  of  land  isabout  H  rupees  ; 
and  the  annual  expenses  afterwards,  9  rupees.  Twenty 
rupees  are  ^nerally  given  by  the  feeders,  for  the 
leaves  of  a  biggah.  From  one  biggah,  two  maunds  of 
cocoons  may  be  produced ;  and  two  seer  of  reeled  ailk 
is  the  produce  of  one  maund.  Four  crops  dT  mulberry 
leaves  are  obtained  Tkwq  the  same  field  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Wild  silk  worms  are  common  in  the  forests  of  Silhit,  wna 
Assam,  and  the  Decan ;  from  them  a  kind  of  coarse  ««ntiik 
silk,  called  tisser,  is  procured,  which  is  veir  fi»r  in- 
ferior in  cdoor  and  lustre  to  the  other  silk.  In  Silhit, 
it  is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  goods  called  mu^;ga. 
dooties ;  but  it  is  prindpally  manu&ctured,  mixed 
with  wool  or  cotton^  into  an  artide  in  considerable 
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tatbdcs.   mertinladhyaiklbsrnomeflDsdeititiiteorbMBtyor 
■"^V^^  deganoe.    Much  of  it  is  alto  eqKxrteGl,  wrought  or  un« 
wrought,  mio  the  western  putt  of  India* 

The  best  cocoons  of  the  domesticated  silk  worms  are 
aoldby  the  natives  to  the  Company ;  from  the  rest  they 
wind  off  the  silk.    But  previous  to  this,  the  cocoons 
mn  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  excretuma 
cf  the  worms»  till  a  fermentation  oommenoes,  whea 
indingoffthejrare  boiled  in  an  earthen  vessd.    '*  The  women 
:  uUu       ^ind  off  the  silk  from  the  pod  of  the  worm.    A  single 
pod  of  raw  silk  is  divided  into  twenty  diffevent  degrees 
of  fineness ;  and  so  exquisite  is  the  feeling  of  these  wo- 
men, that  whilst  the  thread  is  running  through  their 
fingers  so  swiftly  that  their  eye  can  be  m  no  assistance, 
they  will  break  itoff  exactly  as  the  assortments  diang^ 
at  once  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  second."    Conne's  Fragment,  412.    A 
hand  reel  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  resem- 
bles, in  its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  all  the  other  imple- 
ments used  by  the  natives, 
ore  lUk,       The  most  extensive  and  flourishing  manofaoture  of 
Bomb,  *Cp  wove  silks  is  at  Monshedabad  and  its  neighbourhood; 
here  are  also  made  various  kinds  of  taffetas,  plain  and 
•flowered,  and  other  sorts  of  silk  soods,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.    In  the  district  of  Be^ 
nares,  tissues,  brocades,  and  ornamented  gauses  are 
foanuTactured :  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
.Bengal,  plain  gauxes»  principally  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  mixed  goods  of  silk  and  cotton  at  Manldal^ 
B<^lipo0r,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Bnrd- 
wan.    SUk  stockings  are  knit  with  wine  in  the  neigh* 
•bourhood  of  CossimbaaBar;  they  are  esteemed  the  Mst 
in  Bencal::  here  are  also  made  satins,  silks,  carpets,  &c. 
Though  the  silk  worm  has  not  yet  been  introcluced  inp 
te  the  Camatic,  and  orobabfy  would  not  thrive  there, 
yet  in  this  province,  Uie  silk  weavers  make  goods  of  a 
very  strong  fabric.      Mr.  Grant  calculates  that  the 
trading  stock  constantly  employed  in  the  whole  of  diis 
species  of  manufacture,  in  Bengal  and  Benares,  the 
chief  seats  of  it,  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at  10 
lacks  of  rupees,  while  the  prime  cost  of  the  raw  silk 
|>roduced  in  the  country,  chiefly  for  foreign  exportai- 
tion,  he  estimates  at  50  lacks ;  the  largest  portion  of 
which  is  advanced  by  the  great  foreign  exporter ;  the 
sum  paid  to  the  warders  he  calculates  at  one  lack.  . 

The  other  manufectures  of  Hindostan  are  not  of 
great  extent  or  value>  and  may  therefore  be  noticed  in 
a  more  cursory  manner.  In  aU  the  colder  parts  of 
Hindostan,  particularly  in  the  elevated  districts  of  the 
Mysore,  the  natives  wear  woollen  cloths,  called  come^ 
lies;  they  are  worn  as  they  come  from  the  loom»  and 
are  of  different  lengths;  some  being  six  or  seven  feet 
long  by  four  or  five  broad ;  these  are  of  coarser  quali* 
ty ;  0uch  as  are  of  a  finer  texture,  are  about  ten  feet 
long  by  six  or  seven  broad;  the^e  resemble  Eng- 
lish camlets.  Neither  of  the  kinds  are  dyed,  but  are 
of  the  natural  colour  €t  the  wool,  which^  in  the  fine 
ones,  is  almost  always  a  good  black ;  the  price  of  the 
coarser  kind  is  from  eighteen-penoe  to  two  shillings, 
and  the  finer  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings,  'fbe 
Chitteldroog  district  gf  Mysore  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  excellent  comelies,  that  i^  of  such  as 
(keep  the  natives  warm,  and  protect  them  from  the 
rain.  Flannels  well  wove,  but  fulled  in  a  very  iniperw 
feet  manner,  ve  manufactured  at  Patna.  Carpetuig, 
of  a  very  durable  fabric,  is  made  in  the  Churrar  district 
of  Allahabad;  and  Ellore,  the  capitid  of  aqe  of  the 
Korthem  Circars  of  the  same  n^me,  is  famous  for  car- 
pets of  e  rich  and  ,beautifi4  texture.    Jhe  best  coir 
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oaUes  are  auide  it  Anjenga  and  Cochin,  of  the  fibres   Sa^As. 

of  the  laoeadine  oocoa eat.    Canvas  ia  mannfectured    -*  '  '^' 

from  cotton  and  fiBom  the  aun  hemp;  tfie  fenoMr  in 

the  nei^baurhood  of  Chktagong,  Patai^  and  soose 

other  pkce%  and  the  latter  at  Cjtfautta.    in  this  city 

there  are.  upwards  of  70  hxapa  atfwerk,  whieh  can 

■sake*  150  bolh  mnnthiy  at  least;  the  workaen  aie 

paid  at  the  rate  of  fear  nqieea  fer  every  bdh;  one 

man,  if  commonly  iBdoatriens,  is  eap^ble  ef  weaving 

one  bolh  in  ten  days,  and  at  that  rate^might  earn  10 

mpeeaa month;  bat  he  sddom  finisbcs  ma  bolh  im« 

dor  15 days;  some  take  17  daysb    As  eooaea  a  aetive 

workmaa  ia  paid  his  four  rupeea;  he  qeils  hie  loon, 

and  seldom  zetuma  till  his^moaey  ia  Bpent.    About 

200'  people  aie  employed  ia  thb  numumclory.    The 

canvaas  is  of  the  saitie  lei^lh,  breadtl^  and  wdi^t  «a  Csavu,  Ac 

the  English  canvass:  it  haa^  drosa  open  it,  which  ia 

removed  by  bleaching  and  washing.    Padi  thaead  ia 

wove  into  sackcloth  in  many  places^  partieolariy  in  Jhe 

northern  parts  of  Bengal,  where  it  is  ueed  asdofelaQg 

by  the  moimtaineerew    A  coarse,  bat  veif  sCMng.aacIs« 

cloth,  is  also  made  at  Bangalore^  iaihe  Mysore^  feana 

the  Indian  hemp*  .    , 

Saddles,  harness,  military  aeeontienMBtB,  end  odMr  SaddUet , 
articles  of  leather  aie  manoiactared  by  the  nativea  in  *^<^^  ^^' 
Bengal.  Leather  nanftaloonsfer  die  ertiUeiy,  and  giovoa 
are  made  at  Mauraa,  and  shoes  all  over  India.  The 
Bombay  shoea  are  reckoned  the  .best  Hyderabad,  the 
aqutal  of  Sinde,  is  noted  &r  its  attificars  wiho  embra»« 
der  on  leather.  Great  mndbeni  of  beaeen  water-pots 
•aremanuftdured  at  Baveilly,  in  the  pwrinee  of  Delhi. 
Articles  4>f  ctttlery»  and  even  biaaa  iaatnanents,  are 
made  in  some  parts  in  toknUe  perfection.  Tfaeawords 
made  in  the  Decan,  Mid  in  the  north  part  of  India,  are 
equal  in  temper,  &c.  to  the  best  sw<ms  made  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  armourera  of  Hyderabad, 
in  Sinde,  are  celebrated  for  the  exceUenee  of  their  wofik> 
manship ;  and  at  Poloonsbah,  in  the  territoriea  ef  the 
Nixam,  there  is  a  large  manufiustory  of  matddodcsy 
spears,  and  other  weapona.  At  Moteodeo,  in  the  My^ 
sore  Rajah's  dominions,  the  glass  is  mannfeotared  which 
is  used  for  making  the  rin^  which  are  wom  by  ^ 
Hindoo  women  round  their  wrists.  The  qo^y  of 
this  glass  is  not  good,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  finrm* 
med  Aot  being,  well  eorted,  mixed  ia  due  proportion, 
nor  fused  sufficiently,— in  eoneequeaee  of-whui  it  is 
coarse  and  onaque.  It  ia  made  ^five  ooloars,  Uack, 
.green,  red,  blue^  and  yeUow.  The  blackia  in  the  moat 
re<iuest,  and  bears  the  .highest  price.  The  natives  ob- 
tain the  soda  that  they  use  in  the  manufectore  in  the 
fields,  where  it  fonm  diuiog  the  hot  aeaaoBk  The 
same  fields  supply  them  with  sand.  The  ring^  maker* 
on  the  western  tide  of  Iiviie  purchase  the  greater  part 
of  this  glass.  Viaagapilam  is  celebrated  fer  its  beau* 
tiful  caUnet  work,  which  is  painted  and  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  black  wqod  with  great  elegance  and  art 

The  manufaoturea  of  opium  and  iad^o  have  akeady  Gsdiine4. 
been  mentioned.  About  twenty  yearn  ago^  the  oochi« 
neal  insect  was  introduced  into  India;  and  cochinealf 
(bough  of  an  inferior  kind,  is  now  produced  in  different 
ports  oi  India.  The  insect  is  fiaiffld  to  thrive  beeton 
jthe  indigenous  opui^iii,  which  is  abundant  in  BcMd; 
and  in  most  parts  of  India.  Near  Bailwiig  in  the  My* 
sore  Bajah's  territories^  the  busbandmea  keep  the  kn 
aecton  the  opuntias,-  which  serve  as  a  fimce  to*  their 
gardens,  and  make  from  it  annually  about  1500  pooadi 
of  cochineal.  Tdr  is  extracted  firem  teakwood  m  most  Tar. 
of  the  places  where  ships  ase  built  irf  it  Bose«wa« 
ter  if  distilled  in  mai^  parla.  »GaBapo<r#  ui  the  Be» 
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Stati  attics.  Dares  diitnct,  has  long  been  ceMnied  fiirit.    Paper 

^""V^^  is  manpfactttred  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Htndostan 
from  the  bark  of  a  treenamed  deah.  It  is  very  strong, 
and  capable  of  being  woven^  when  gilt,  by  way  of  or- 

Saltpetre;  namenti  into  the  texture  of  silks  and  aatioa*  Seltpetse 
is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  the  provino&  of 
Bengal  and  Baiiar,  particularly  in  the  latter.  The  ex- 
port of  it  is  prindpally  Gonfinisd  to  the  Company's  in* 
vestment,  the  greater  nart  of  winch  is  made  in  the  dis« 
tricts  of  Hajjrpoor  ana  Sanuri  in  Babar.  The  dimate 
and  soil  are  extremely  fiivourable  to  its  apoataneons 
piodnetioD.  It  is  sent  to  Europe  in  an  impure  state, 
but  chrystallked,  put  up  in.bags»  each  bag.  containing 
two  baser  maunds,  or  about  1641b.  Ae  me  Company 
are  obliged  to  supply  th^  British  Oovemment  with  a 
certain  quantity  m  it,  each  Bengal  ahip  of  600  tons,  in 
time  of  war,  generaliy  brings  home  about '5000  bags. 

Salt.  Salt  is  made  uom  sea  water  along  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  eastern  coast,  as  £iir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  in 
great  abundance.  Tumloek  and  HiljeUee,  whidi  lie 
tothesoudi-west  of  Calcutta,  near  the  Hooghh^,  are  the 
mncinai  plaoes  where  salt  is  mannfactured  for  the 
BengaJ  presidency.  The  land  at  these  plaoes  is  regi»- 
larly  overflowed  by  the  tide;  and,  in  order  to  i^etain 
the  saline  particles,  mounds  of  earth  are  formed,  from 
which  the  salt  is  extracted  by  filtration  and  boiling : 
'each  mound  will  yield,  on  an  average,  18,640  libs,  of 
aalt,  and  requires  the  labour  of  seven  men.  The  work- 
mg  nmnths  are  from  November  to  Jone;,  during  the 
diy  season.  On  the  West  coast  of  India,  salt  is  made 
in  large  cmantities,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sal- 
■ette.  Ine  process  is  similar  to  that  which  is  followed 
in  Europe;  but  when  salt  of  a  superior  quality  is 
^wished  for,  it  is  obtained  ''  by  fixing  a  jagged  piece 
of  stick  in  the  water,  when  first  let  into  the  reservoirs, 
to  which,  as  the  water  evaporates,  saline  partides  ad- 
here, to  the  weight  of  three  or  four  ounces."  Salt 
made  fhmi  sea  water  is  in  high  repute  among  the  na- 
tives of  India,  principally  ftom  religious  considerations, 
especially  that  made  from  the  <iraters'  €>f  the  Ganges : 
but  finropean  tables  at  Bombay,  and  other  places  on 
the  western  coast,  are  suppn*ed  with  a  remaraably  fine 
salt  from  Arabia,  "  in  pieces  not  unlike  a  cheese  in 
ehvpe,  and  sparkling  like  a  sugar  loaf." 

The  mechanism  of  the  Hmdoos  is  very  rude  and 
impevfoot,  and  probably  has  been  stationary  for  at  least 

Aiee  and  ^^00  years.  The  rice  null  consists  of  two  round  fiat 
atones;  in  the  lower  one  there  is  a  hoBow,  into  which 
the  middle  ef  the  upper  one  is  inserted ;  it  is  turned 
itound  by  means  of  a  wooden  peg,  and  the  flower 
comes  ctnt  thitmgh  a  groove  in  the  under  stone ;  in 
foct,  it  resembles  the  qoem  of  Scotland.  Two  Indians 
withtheir  hand  com  mill  can  grind  only  60  libs,  of 
Hoot  in  a  day.  On  several  of  the  streams,  however, 
in  Hindostan  PMper,  particidarly  on  the  Ravev,  there 
are  water^nills  for  grinding  com.  The  mill  that  is 
used  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  coooa>not  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  constmction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  answers 
Its  purpose  extfemely  wdL  It  is  thus  described  by 
Soimeratt 
"  The  pieces  of  this  machme  are,  first,  the  tmnk  of  a 
od  milk,  lam  tree  srnik  in  theearth,  and  strongly  fixed,  the  top 
in  ttie  fonn  of  a  vase;  secondly,  a  mortar  placed  in  tfa^ 
middle  ef  the  tnmk,  and  whicli^  not  bring  very  large, 
ftoeir  widening  to  the  bottom;  thirdly,  a  pestle  placed 
ni  the  mortar;  fourthly,  across.pole^  adapted  to  the 
top  of  the  pestle,  and  which  turns  it;  this  cross  pole  is 
composed  of  equal  pieces,  tied  together  with  nmes, 
whicfa,  being  flembk,  are  net  subiect  to  break ;  fifthly, 
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a  large  bar  of  wood,  ^at,  plaoed  lioriadbtally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  machine,  and  to  which  the  cross  pole  is 
fixed.  This  bar,  widoiing  and  iucreasinff  towards  the 
extremity,  which  is  fitted  to  the  trunk  of  die  tree,  turns 
a  slope  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  re* 
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gttlates  the  machine.  Two  bullocks,  tied  to  this  bar, 
turn  it,  and  the  people  along  with  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  trunk,  is  a  ledge  to  prevent  the  oil  firom  running 
.out  A  man  stands  on  the  horiaontal  bar,  and  turns 
along  with  it,— *put8  back  the  grains  that  are  felling  out, 
—-collects  the  oU  as  soon  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  puts 
•it  into  V9M8J*  Somierai's  Fo^mge  to  the  Eati  Indies, 
vol.  ii.  pk  1S3. 

The  same  author  thus  describes  tbe  arts  of  the  car-  Tndci  o2 
penter,  sawyer,  blacksmith,  gddsmith,  and  shoemaker,  ^<  Ui'^ 
as  they  are  carried  on  in  India:  ^"^ 

'*  The  Indian  carpenter  knows  n»  ether  tools  than 
the  plane,  chissel,  the  wimbol,  a  hammer,  and  a  kind  of 
batchet.  The  earth  serves  him  for  a  shop-board,  and 
his  foot  for  a  hold-fast ;  but  .they  are  a  month  in  per- 
forming what  our  workmen  will  do  in  three  days.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  shewing  them  the  most  expeditions 
and  easy  way  of  sawing  wood ;  they  had  rather  keep 
to  the  imperfect  manner  they  received  from  their  fa^ 
thers,  than  adopt  a  new  one  mcM*e  commodious. 

'*  The  sawyer  places  his  wood  between  two  joists 
fixed  in  the  ground ;  and,  sitting  carefidly  on  a  little 
boich,  employs  three  days,  with  one  saw,  to  make  a 
plank,  whiicfa  would  take  our  people  an  bourns  work. 

**  The  blacksmith  always  caxnaa  Ida  tools  with  him, 
his  forge,  and  hia  little  fiirnaee;  working  wherever  he 
is  employed.  He  sets  up  his  forge  before  the  house  <^ 
the  person  who  calls  him,  and,  with  the  dirt  of  the 
place,  makes  a  litde  wall,  before  which  he  places  his 
bearth.  Behind  the  wall  are  two  leather  bdlows^ 
which  the  apprentice  keeps  going,  by  alternately  press- 
ing the  top.  in  this  manner  the  fire  is  kqpt  up.  A 
stone  serves  for  an  anvil,  and  his  whole  i^oparatus  coa« 
sists  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  hammer,  a  mallet,  and  a 
file. 

*'  The  productions  of  the  goldsmith  announce,  in  eve« 
ry  shi^,  the  want  of  tools.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  have 
not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  art  of  polishing  gold  or  stU 
ver,  or  to  work  the  gold  in  different  colours.  Yet  we 
have  their  filigree  work  in  esteem ;  that  is,  indeed,  <»<- 
ly  a  work  of  patience.  The  Indian  goldnnith  carries 
us  workshop  with  him  wherever  he  is  sent  for.  His 
furnace  is  an  earthen  pot,  an  iron  pipe  serves  him  for 
a  bellows,  and  a  pair  if  pincers,  a  hammer,  a  file,  and  a 
Small  maUet,  are  all  his  tools.  He  makes  his  crucible 
on  the  spot,  with  clay,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  cow« 
dung ;  whidi  gives  a  sdidity  to  the  cru^le  that  pre- 
vents its  breaking  in  the  fire.  One  shilling  are  the^  wa* 
ges  of  the  master  and  his  servant  for  a  whole  day. 

**  The  shoemaker  is  of  the  most  despicable  caste,  and 
is  also  the  poorest  of  all  the  artisans.  He  has  no  other 
tools  than  an  awl  and  a  knife ;  no  shop  for  leather,  or 
lasts.  When  a  pair  of  shoes  are  wanted,  the  money 
must  be  advanced,  and  with  this  money  he  buys  a 
sheepskin,  which  he  prepares  on  the  same  day,  and 
on  the  morrow  brings  the  shoes.  From  the  shoemaker^a 
working  in  leather,  and  eating  meat,  they  are  held  ixx 
the  greatest  contempt  by  the  other  Indians,  who  esteem 
them  the  lowest  order  of  men.  Thdr  huts  are  in  8ei« 
parate  quarters,  out  of  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  in. 
the  EuTopeoi  settlements  they  perform  me  office  oF 
executioners."    SbsnertU,  xi.  12&8. 

Fishing,  as  a  source  of  trade,  is  little  fdlowed  ixa  PUhed 
Hmdestan ;  there  is,  lie wever,  an  extensive  fishery  oia 
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tlie  Gulf  «f  Ciiteh ;  Ibe  flslk  an  ArieA,  and  aqportM  on 
camela  and  battsodks  to  th»  interior.  The  mfivn  her^ 
are  also  empk^ed  in  the  pearl  fishery ;  but  this  kind 
of  fiahen^  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  ^ctent  4m  the 
shores  of  the  sotith<«ii*eni  extremifejr  of  India,  fMirtiea- 
larly  at  Tuticorin,  and  dix  oUler  viMagca  in  tha  distriot 
of  TmneveHy.  There  ave  two^fidrnig  season^  in  tiie 
year ;  one  in  Marcli  and  April,  and  tne  other  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  The  pesria  are  disposed  of  at  a 
fair  tiiat  is  held  inniiedlately  after  the  terminatjen  of 
each  fishing  season ;  they  are  mudi  infMov  Co  lAiose 
procured  in  Ceylon,  being  disfoured  by  a  bhie  er 
greenish  tinge.  Near  Bombay,  bshing  stakes,  fbrmad 
of  the  4ftinks  of  ^e  cecda^t*tr^ei  are  laM^^tra  at 
the  begintifing  of  the  Arir  aeitsdnv  in' eight  oriilMfk^ 
thottts  water  •  th^y  are  taken  up  before  the  soutH-west 
monsoon  commenees.  They  are  fixed  by-  ttieana  <i€ 
boats  filled  with  water,  attached  to  them  when  the  tide 
is  low ;  thus,  of  cours^e,  they  are  sunk  to  the  bottom : 
and  they  are  raised  by  a  similar  process,  empt^  boats 
b^ti^  atlaebeii-  tt^'theas,  by  ^[leaQS'of  wbieh  they  rare 
lifted  up  at  the  flowin|9  ef  Uie  title. 

The  uitemal  trade  of  India  is  cooducted  fay  l^oat% 
land  carriers,  travelling  merchants,  and  at  fairs.  The 
boats  which  are  used  an  the  Ganges,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  are  of  various  sizes  and  constructions ;  from 
Patna  to  Calcutta,  where  the  navigation  resembles  that 
of  the  sea,  both  from  the  width  of  the  river,  and  the 
storms  which  frequently  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy large  and  strong  boats,  or  rather  ships  of  upwards 
of  100  tons ;  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  nver,  the  boats, 
are  made  cither  low  and  deep,  or  flat,  and  clinker  buiU, 
Betweeh  Calcatta  'and  the  sea,  'amoBg.  the-  slodlbws, 
the  boats  are  made  without  keel.  Those  which  are 
used  in  the  Indus  are  fiat-bottomed,  with  square  heada 
and  stems,  low  forward,  high  abaftt  and  drawing  only 
a  few  inches  water;  oars  are  seldom  employed,  but 
they  are  either  dragged  by  men,  or  pushed  along  with 
poles ;  when  the  wind  admits  it,  sails  are  used.  The 
materials  of  which  these  boats  are  constructed  are. very 
few,  simple,  and  cheap ;  and  the  boatmen  scarcely  re- 
ceive any  wages  except  what  ^11  puMhase  tiiem  a  lit- 
tle sah;  tobacoOj  and  clothing;  grain  is  supplied  Uiem 
for  food.  The  average  rate  of  travelling,  with  and 
against  the  current,  may  be  reckoned  25  miles  a-day. 
By  the  inland  navigation  in  Hindostan  Proper,  salt, 
grain,  cotton,  and  manufactured  articles,  are  inter- 
changed. It  is  said  that  the  whole  number  of  boatmen 
employed  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  are  nearly 
300,000 ;  most  of  these  are  also  labourers  in  husbandry, 
or  fishermen. 

Land  carriage  is  performed  by  oxen,  buffaloes,  and 
sometimes  by  horses ;  no  carriages  are  used,  their  be- 
ing no  roads  adapted  for  ^em.  The  owners  of  the 
cattle  are  generally  the  owners  also  of  the  merchan- 
dise they  carry,  as  well  as  the  drivers.  One  driver  ik 
allowed  to  four  oxen.  Their  food  is  generally  obtain- 
ed without  expense  on  the  road  side;  but  where  buffit* 
loea  are  employed^  it  is  necessary  to  give  Aem  grain. 
The  articles  of  merchandise  which  are  uiua  transported^ 
are  grain,  salt,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  betel  nut,  iSea 
In  Uie  Oecan  there  is  a  wandering  tribe  of  carriers, 
called  Lomballiea,  or  Burgarahs,  who  interchanpe  .th6, 
oommodiu'es  of  this  part  of  Hindostan  for  those  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  adjacent  provinces.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  those  camp-fbllowers  who  accom- 
panied the  emperors  Shah  Jehan  and  Allum  Geer;  in 
their  wars  in  tne  Decan.  There  are  alao  in  the  Malw 
ratta  countriea,  and  other  parts  of  India,  vanjaries,  or 


ishierast  gnan  Bealers  a  afaigniar  raor^  piBo^li»  Smiitica 
Formerty  tlHnr tsere  never  wcjlested  in^^ ai«tdw  JJ^jV^ 
turbed  state*  of  ths^  cMOiti^*  bei^g  regaifdad^aft  seoaed;  ^^ 
this  reverence  for  thenv,  howevery^isnov  nearly.al  aa 
end.  Thay  ttavd  in  lieg^  |iaitiea/irslli  HieirgaiiRdn 
baUeeksj  btooglitflVdin  a  g^distanos?  irtitlhif  .da 
notdcpqwl  enSwlyoa' their  fwrfta  as  grain' dcaisB^ 
nor  OH  tJieir  Mtuima  of  aaitesbandiae^fraBa*  the  Deoui  to 
Bindostni  JNfofet;  fi*.tll^«acasiaiisily*beeonBe'al» 
Sienary,  and  apply  thainaatfes  to  hnabanlry.  Tliia, 
howaaxer)  sal  Ann  happenay  eaoept  when  ikmf  na  onaUa 
tar  dispose  of  their  giain.  Thi^  also  eaiplay  Hwir  lea* 
Sure  inweaving  »  stuff  Mm*  hmop,  of  gaasa  atenytk 
and  good  quality  j  thta'is-'inade  intd'l^gaoCor  caivy 
graifli  in^  and  iMolarge  ntotlia  to  cover  eameb.  Tfaie  Tra7eni|i|r 
travailing  merebants  or  hamjkw  reaeddHenthedmp*  mercbaiiu. 
asen  in  Britahi;  tbey  oam^  ingaatt  oopiherB  nqi 
Guserat  to  Bombay,  selling  muslins,  cotton  cloths,  &c. 
They  are  chiefly  Hindoos ;  thocigh  some  Mahomedana 
ado;^  the  name  and  the  profession ;  they  are  distin- 
fished  by  »  red  toaban,  ^hapt^"^  faontjiike  tfaif  tern 
cf « %  rhinoceros*  .  The  banyiiAs  are  gei;iara%  riob> 
.1^'  carry  otnA  tMkwmt^  as  i^^eU  asi  an  itinerant  buo- 
^n^^4  When  tra^lliiig  ih^.are  attended  by  amli^i^ 
potters,  to  carry  their  merebandiae.  Besiflea  thes^, 
there  are  the  borahs,  or  petty  chapmen,  who  are  Ma- 
homedans,  very  poor,  and  net  distinguished  by  their 
honesty.  They  travel  about  the  country  with  an  alo^oat 
infirdte  varie^  of'  small  and  cheap  artidea  ttx  "Aeir 
boxes.  •^ 

There  are  weekly  markets  over  nnlst  part  of  Hin-  Markets. 
dbstan  Proper,  but  they  are  not  common  in  other  parts 
of  Indian    Attiie8e«therria  a  jaonaMMiUe-  intsaehfitige 
of  oomifiodities,  but,  of  course,  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  the  market  is  held.    Tiie  fairs  of  ftan  of 
Hindostan  are  of  infinitely  greater  knportanee.    The  Cooloo 
ioaost  celebrated  are  those  of  Cooloo^  Hurdwar,  and 
Noluck^  Hant.  '  The  fldr  of  Cooloo,  in  the  province  of 
Orissa,  is  attended  by  the  traders  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Hindositan,  particularly  those  of  Berar,  and  the  tradera 
in  salt  and  European  commodities  firom  the  sea  coast 
Zhn4ng  die  niondis  of  Jamaiy;  Fabruaiy,  and  March, 
Ifae  mmer  arrange  th^'Caf«nms,  and  tmng^ ^eir 
merchandise,  which  conMsta  chiefly  of  oottwi,  on  balk 
locks  to  Cooloo.    Here  they  are  met  by  the  traders 
from  the  sea  coast.     Factors  are  employed  to  transact 
tlie  business  among  them;  and  they  also  supply  them 
with  huts,  food;  and  other  necessaries,  during  their 
abode.     The  commission  of  the  fiictors  is  one  per  cent. 
Nearly  all  the  business  is  carried  on  by  factors.     The 
fair  breaks  up  about  a  month  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season.    The  traders  then  depart ; 
but  the  factors  are  stationary. 

The  common  fiifr  at  Hurdwar;  the  place  where  the  md  Hard* 
Ganges  enters  Hindostan,  is  held  annually ;  but  every  wir. 
twelve  years  there  is  a  fair  here,  at  which  are  assem* 
bled  a  much  greater  number  of  pei^le  than  at  >  any 
otiier  fair  in  the  world.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  per- 
haps the  largest  povtion  of  them^  visit  Hoadwar  nom 
mptiyea  of  superstition,  and  as  a  phne  of  pilgrinsagai 
which  will  be  afterwards  noticed;  but  ^preat  niunhers  are 
also  led  hither  from  commercial  motives.  At  the  an- 
nua) fiiirs,  it  is  cmnputed  that  between  200,000  and 
300,000  people  are  collected.    At  the  fair  every  twelve 

! rears,  there  are  often  a  million ;  and  in  April  1809j  it 
s  supposed  there  were  assembled  at  Hurdwar,  from 
every  part  of  Hindostan,- from  the  confines  of  China  to 
those  of  Persia,  Hindoos  of  every  description,  amount- 
ing to  two  nMlliona  rf  persons.    An  immense  variety 
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s    . 


Silrtbiici^  ar«r^6tai«aoldattUiftir.  Crabol,  Candahar,  Muk 
tMXk,  and  the  PiiDJab»  aupplr  boneay  nulet^  cameU,  to> 
baoeo»  aiitiiiiony«  aMafiosticfa,  and  dried  fruits  of  all 
kinda.  Cariiwera^  and  the  country  of  the  Seiks,  send 
afaa/wla,  «id  other  ffoods  of  that  description.  Spotted 
toibans,  koUag  ^sanM,  toys,  with  various  manuCao* 
tores  in  brass  and  ivorr*  a»  eapplied  Irotai  Jeypoor. 
Shields  from  Eohilcund,  Lueknow,  and  SilhiC ;  bows  and 
«m>ws  horn  Multan  and  the  Dooab;  rock-salt  fimn 
Lahore ;  baftas  and  piece  goods  from  the  Puniab;  and 
cotton  and  wooUen  goods,  cocoa-nuts,  kc  from  the 
inovinoes  of  the  fipst  India  Caospany.  The  most  ire* 
nuented  place  in  the  fiur  is  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  at 
UusseasoB-of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry.  The  bargains 
are  conducted  and  settled  without  a  single  word  biding 
apoken :  a  doth  bdnp  thrown  over  the  hands  of  the 
parties,  they  coramnnieste  with  each  other  by  touching 


the  diffiBient  jofads  of  tfie.Attgers,  and  thus  dftctually  8taiiau» 
prevent  those  near  diem  from  gaining  anjr  information. 
Before  the  British  gained  possession  m  this  part  of  Hin« 
dostan,  heavy  duties  were  levied  on  the  cattle  brought  to 
this  fair;  but  theae  are  now  taken  off;  neither  are 
any  of  those  scenes  of  tumult  and  bkK>dshed,  which 
formerly  always  disgraced  it.  The  fair  at  Nolucky 
Hant,  in  the  persunnah  of  Bowel,  in  the  Dacca  district 
of  Bengal,  is  held  annually  for  the  space  of  nine  days. 
Here  die  weavers  assemble  to  purchase  their  annual 
stock  of  trade;  and  it  is  computed,  that  the  business 
carried  on  there  firequently  amounts  in  value  to  three 
lades  of  rupees. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  articles  eiported  EipoHsaai 
6om  the  under*mentioned  places  to  India,  and  import-  iaipoiti 
ed  into  those  places  from  India,  is  taken  from  papers 
printed  by  order  <tf  the  House  of  Commons : 


•  _ 

Siipsrti  frons  ImporCt  i&ts 

QrtaiSrUam* 

Hak  liquors;  wines,  spirits,  apparel,  metals,  cotlety.        Piece  goods,  indigo,  saltpetre,  o[iium,  esssia,  lyniai  impmvi 

iroilmongery,  perfnmeiy,  books,  carriages,  glass-ware,  raw  silk,  cotton,  gum  lac,  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  turme- 

jewellery  and  plated  ware,  oSman's  storesy  provisions,  ric,  predous  stones,  elephants'  teeth,  drugs,  gum,  gin« 

saddlery,  navu  stores,  stationery,  wooHens,  eodimeal,  ger.  ■  « 

coral,  cordage,  quicksilver. 

<* 
Ikimark. 

.    Brandj,  cordsgCf  csnvass,  daret,  Gyder>  copper,  nails.       Piece  goods,  sundries, 
ooffe^  gm,  iron,  steel,  spices,  wine. 

Us6on» 
Lisbon  wine,  Madefara,  pert,  Goapqper,  sundries.  Pfeoe  goods,  ioifigo,  grain,  cassiia  buds,  drugs,  cotton. 

AmerietL 

Arrack,  runt,  brandy,  cheny  brandy,  ckret,  port,        Piece  goods,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  camphire,  pnger, 
Madeira,  Cape  wine,  gin»  cyder,  coflee,  cordage,  metals,    seeds,  hmp,  flax,  canvass,  gunnies, 
timber  and  planks,  spices,  oilman's  stores,  broad  doth. 

Coast  of  Malabar  ta  and  from  the  other  parts  of  Indim. 

l^eee  goods,  betd  nutB,  horses,  drugs,  tobacco,  fruit;  Piece  goods,  sugar,  tfw  siUt,  indigo,  grain,  Bengal 
coir  and  cdr  jCaA^les,  Uquors,  grain,  tiflober,  tea/ bunatta,  rum,  canvass  and  gunnies,  cardamons,  long  pef^per, 
nankeen,  coral,  qiice,  naval  stores.  seeds,  carriages,  betd  nuts,  ginger. 


Northern  parts  of  Guzerai. 


Cotton, 
putdiuck 
morva 


broidery,  oopiv,  gunnies,  ghee,  qHces. 
Surat, 


Cotton,  piee^  goods,  hemp,  red  and  white  lead,  tin,  lUw  silk,  piece  goods,  sugar,  betd  nuts,  cochineal, 
horses.  copper,  tin,  ixxm,,  woollens,,  elephants'  teeth,  liquors^ 

pepper. 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  susar,  sugar  candjr,  codlineal,  Cotton,  piece  goods,  pepper,  grain,  frniu,  betel  nuta, 
betel  nnts,spices,8al^woolkns,  liquors,  ekphants'teeth>  ipnrovisimis,  spOl,  naval  stores,  sandal  w^xid,  chillier, 
eoeea  nuta,  grain.  tin^ 

Coromandel  Qoast 

Piece  goods,  dianfts,  e^per,  naib,  spice,  brandy.  Grain,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  sugar  and  jaghery, 
woollens,  metals,  dhigs,  navd  stores,  tmiber,  sandd  opium,  seeds,  gingier,  courass  and  gunnies,  long  pep^ 
Wood  and  eS,  red  wood.  per. 


Grain,  piece  goods,  indigo,  runs^ 


Northern  Circars. 

•  « 

Piece  goods,  si:^;ar,  silk,  opium,  canvass*. 
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^^      Gnin,  piece  goods^  tobaoooy  woollens.  .    Gndn«  tobaooo,  bhie  dotbsy'nitt,  indigo. 

Fort  SL  George. 

Metils,  grain,  liouon,  drugs,  apices,  timber,  naval        Giiin,  piece  gooda,  tobacco,  cotton,  pepper,  jagheiy, 
stores,  piece  goods,  nmita.  fipaita. 

Tanjore, 
t3nin,  liquors,  metals,  drugs,  cotton,  fruit,  spice.  Piece  goods,  indigo^ 

Tinnevelhf  and  RamnatL 
Piece  goods,  gnuif  jaghery,  cotton.  Pepper,  pieee  goods. 

Cafiar^. 
Piece  goods,  sugar,  jaghery»  betel  nuts.  Grain^  piece  goods,  tobaoeo,  fruits. 

Malabar  province. 

Copra,  eoooa  nuts,  pepper,  sandal  wood,  betel  nuts.        Cotton,  piece  goods,  wines,  horses,  Uquors,  inm,  brass, 
piece  goods,  coir,  carnamom^  ghee,  grain,  timber.  copper,  tin,  woollens,  sugar,  drugs. 

Cochin. 

Pepper,  cardamoms,  teak  wood,  sandal  wood,  cocoa        Piece   goods^  wine,    liquors,    cassia   buds,   gum, 
nnt^,  coir  cordage,  cassia,  fish  maws.  bpimn,  fruit 

Bengal. 

Gnm,  raw  rilk,  piece  goods,  sugar,  opium,  drugs.        Piece  goods,  salt,  chauks,  copp^,  horses,  fruit,  spio^ 
liquors,  gunnies,  ginger,  spice,  ghee,  indigo.  coir  cables  and  cordage.  ^ 

Arradc,  betel,  cmr  and  coir  cables,  copper,  spiee,     •  Grain,  piece  goods,  metals,  horses,  provisidns,  su^ 
timber,  naval  stores,  elephants'  teeth,  cinnamon.  gar. 

Sumaira. 
Pepper,  spices.  Opium,  piec6  goods,  canvass. 

Arabkm  dnd  Persian  Gulf$, 

Horses,  cowries,  copper  nails,  drugs,  galls,  gums,  ^  Piece  ffoods,  indigo,  sugar,  raw  silk,  grain,  pepper. 

Coffee,  dates,  raisins,  myrrh,  olibanum,  grain,  shark  iron,  lead,  coloured  si&,  (&ugs,  tobacco,  niawls,  cotton, 

fins,  tortoise  shells,  lamettor,  hing,  coral,  ahnoHdef,  JiqpanwoiMl. 
ro9e>water,  elephants'  teeth. 

4 

Hashmere. 
Cowries,  piece  goods,  shawls^  Piece  goods. 

Cuiek  and  Sinde. 

Cotton,  ghee,  grain,  oil,  piece  goods,  seeds,  drugs.  Sugar  lind  jaghery,  ^iece  goods,  raw  silk,  pepper, 

v^  iron,  drugs,  grain,  steel,  cocoa  nuts,  betel  nuts,  c6ir. 

Baueim. 

Grain,  ivoiy  ware,  oil,  hemp,  timber,  piece  goods,        Piece  goods,  grain,  iron,  sugar,  cocoa  nuts,  oopra, 
betdnuts.  betel  nuts,  dates,  pepper,  tunneric. 

Hoa  and  Concatu  ^ 

Grain,  piece  goods,  betel  nuto,  hemp,  sandal  wood.        Grain,  piece  floods,  raw  8ilk>  sugar,  IrooUens,  hing, 
drugs,  copper  wares.  drugs,  seras,  wme,  dates,  spices,  iron,  tin,  liquors,  eo* 

chineal,  horses,  pepper. 

MahrMa  Dominions. 
Pieee  goods,  cottons,  woollefts.  Giain,  pepper,  betel 
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Betel,  skiiii^  fimi|»  tkaber*  dni^,  pepper,  griin.        Piece  goods,  salty  ootton.  ^"^ 

diauks. 

Tranqmbar* 

Liquon,  naval  stores,  metals,  grain,  piece  goods^        Piece  goods,  grain,  opium,  sugar, 
apices,  dyes,  mother-of-pearl. 

Pegu. 

Timber  and  plank,  hartal,  horses,  pepper,  coir  and  Piece  goods,  opium,  woollens,  tin,  wine,  grain,  rum, 
coir  cables,  wax,  cardamoms,  stick  lac  canvass* 

« 

Penang. 

Pepper,  betel  nuts,  benjamin,  metals,  spices,  tut»*       Opium,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  grain,  cotton,  wine, 
nague,  ajia  wood,  piece  goods,  sugar^  elephants'  teeth,    metals^  iron,  carpets,  blankets, 
cochineu.  ^  • 

ManiUa. 
Natdbeens,  Japan  wood,  tutenague.  Piece  goods,  opium,  silk,  iron  and  nails,  glass  ware. 

China. 

Sugar  candy,  tutenague,  piece  goods,  camphor,  nan*  Cottcm,  opium,  piece  goods,  pearls,  sandal  wood, 
keens,  tea,  visriniHon,  China  ware,  raw  silk,  cassia  buds,  shark  fins,  grain,  saltpetre^  cornelians,  pulchuck,  co* 
spices,  red  and  white  lead,  pepper,  alum,  tin,  drugs.        rals,  rioe. 

Isle  of  France. 
'  Brandy,  &c.  Piece  goods. 

Maldke  hkmds. 

.  Coir  and  coir  eaUes,  ooooa  nut  sbeBs,  cowries,  sdt-       Gniq»  sugar,  piece  goddtf,  toiiaooo. 
petre,  turtle  shelL 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Elq>hants'  teeth,  tortoise  shells,  grain.  Piece  goods,  glass  beads. 

Comn^rce       Xhe  commerce  of  India  is  generally  considend  under  The  only  foreign  nation  which  partakes  largely  in  Amoicaa 
lOMand'     ^og>^And  beads;  viz.  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  trade  to  India,  is  the  United  States  of  America,  trade. 
]^fff^,     Europe  and  America,  and  the  **  coasting  trade,"  or  that  The  vessels  of  the  American  states  first  appeared  in  Oik 
which  b  carried  on  firom  one  part  of  India  toanother;  and  Indian  seas  about  the  year  1785.     In  17^^  Britain 
from  India  to  the  ports  of  the  Indian  islands,  China,  the  granted  to  them,  by  treaty,  a  right  to  a  direct  trade 
Arabian  and  Persum  Gulfs,  and  the  east  coast  of  Aftica.  between  their  own  ports,  and  tfiough  British  India ; 
The  Indian  commerce  to  Ruro|>e  is  almost  entirely  this  grant,  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  involved, 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain ;  and,  till  within  these  two  and  die  capture  of  the  settlements  of  the  Dutdi,  Danes, 
jrears,  it  consisted  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  India  and  Frencn,  in  India,  by  the  Britiah,  contributed  to  ex- 
Company.   That  which  is  called  the  "  privilege  trade,"  tend  and  confirm  the  American  commerce  to  this  ooon- 
cstablished  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1795,  try.    According  to  accounts  laid  before  Congress^  the 
by  which  the  Company  were  empowered  to  grant  li-  amount  of  Indian  goods  landed  in  the  United  States, 
eences  to  individuals  to  trade  to  India;  and,  lastly,  the  for  re-exportation,  was,  in  1790,  2,000,000  dollars  ; 
private  trade,  or  that  enjoyed  by  the  commanders  and  and  in  the  year  1800,  89,000,000  dollars.    In  ten  years 
,    officers  of  the  Company's  ships.    Since  the  trade  to  ending  1804^5,  the  Americans  exported  from  Bengal 
India  was  thrown  open,  a  considerable  capital  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £4,643^575,  or,  on  an  aveni^, 
amoufft  of  toimage  have  been  embu'ked  on  it  by  hidi«  if  464,357  per  amram ;  and  impoited  to  the  amount  of 
viduals ;  but  the  only  paiticnlar  respecting  this  branch  £  3,906,068,  or  £  390,606  per  annum.    The  following 
of  the  trade  officially  known  at  present  is,  diat  there  Table  will  farther  illustrate  the  trade  between  America 
are  employed  in  it  upwards  of  180  vessels,  most  of  and  India, 
whicfa  beloiqp  to  London, 

\ 

m 

In  six  yeanfrom  180S  to  1S07-8.  In  three  years  from  1808*9  to  I810-1 1. 

Goodfc  BuUka.  TotaL  Goods.  BuDmil  T<»tal. 

Imports  into  an  India  iE957t5IM       6^5SS,350        7,487,524  351,602        4^531,838        4,8S^,SS6 

Exports^         Do.  •6,901,269  ^5,696        6,9^6^965  5,107>S18  96&5        5,117yM3 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  lole  emount  of  pii« 
vilege  and  private  trade  goods,  sold  at  the  East  Com« 
pany's  sales,  from  1793*4  to  1809-10. 


Ycsn. 

Privilege  Trade. 

Private  Trade. 

Total. 

1793-4 

£  181,710 

441i>29 

623,639 

179*-5 

469,879 

373,868 

843,747 

1795-6 

409,787 

458,541 

868,328 

1796-7 

678,749 

274,812 

Sf927,Ovi 

1797-6 

646,747 

298,160 

939,907 

17§6-9 

86x,CI0S 

448,0ol 

1,829,723 

1799-1800 

1,747.189 

370,808 

2,117,947 

1800-1 

1,566,972 

546,419 

2,113,891 

1801-8 

1,724,217 

268,427 

1,992,644 

180^5 

2,586,581 

456,052 

3,042,633 

1803-4 

l,860,7Si 

315,303 

2,176,037 

180^5 

1,853,055 

570,986 

2,424,056 

1805^ 

1,722,972 

728,  HO 

2,451,082 

1806*7 

1,028,762 

424,846 

1,453,608 

1807-8 

l,98i,6o5 

617,876 

2)549,5ul 

1808-9 

797,*229 

520,603 

1,317,832 

1809- lO 
Total 

1,129,408 

433,275 

1,56^,683 

£21,217,^83 

7,543,076 

88,760,859 

Eat  lodii      Account  of  the  Investments  of  goods  received  fvom 
^^^'  India,  particularizing, the  amount  received  from  each 

presidency  in  each  year,  from  the  year  1792-3,  to 

1808-9  indusTve. 


Yeara. 


179«-3 
1793-4 
1794-5 
1795-6 

1796-7 
1797-8 

t  tlT98.9 
1 799-1 80(^ 
1800-1 
1801-2 
1802-3 
1803-4 
1804.5 
1805-6 

1806-7 
1807-8 

1808^9 


BengaL 


£  765,188 
967,388 
1,011,165 
1,073,637 
1,081,045 
1,036,667 
1,598,884 
537,568 

$43,217 
714,403 
880,163 
825,^33 
953,084 
807,752 
272,420 
522,152 
754,005 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


264,799 
195,108 
247,260 
591,798 
411,096 
621,940 
414,626 
572,792 
384,987 
400,887 
236,337 
481,184 
341,615 
747,71^ 
SS6,639 
393,001 

429,792 


71,235 

97,185 

197,059 

146,917 
171,930 
319,384 
111,829 
261,342 
172,615 
153,961 
259,868 
197,445 
160,180 
183^27 
146,322 
126,775 
146,196    I 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  in  value  principal 

of  the  prindpu  articles  exported  from  India,  from  artidetof 

1793-4  to  leO^-lO  inclusive,  consisting  of  the  Compa-  expomtioa 

ny's;  the  private  and  privilege  tsade,  and  the  neutral  ^  Britain. 
and  priae  goods. 


Bengal  piece  goads 
Coast  and  Surat  do. 
Saltpetre    .     • 

IRftt^^O,      OUjHn, 

Ehtigs,  &c* 

Silk   ...    , 
Peppef  •    •    • 


} 


Coai|iaiky*8 

Goods. 


£14,490,378\ 
11,563,923) 
3,060,956 


L 


4031,516 

7,014,986 
3,322,835 


private 
Good«- 


320,777 

20,191,183 

1,211,081 
320,777 


Ncttiral 

Goods. 


108,921 

18,469 
1,464,285 

6,455 
^8,469 


The  two  {bllowlng  Tables  will  further  illustrate  the  commerce  of  ladia,  in  its  two  great  divisions  of  the 
tnule  to  and  from  Europe  and  America,  and  the  coasting  trade. 


.iStakmaU  of  ike  Commerce  of  British  ladia  with  Lomdm  AmerieOt  end  Foreign,  Europe,  Jrtm  IBOM^  to  ISK^l  I^ 


»  • 


Iispdit^ 


From  London,  on  account  of  the*) 

East  India  Company  ) 
Do.        on  accotmt  of  Com- 
manders and  OfHcer2» 
Dob        4»  aeeeunt  of  Pri^wite 
Merchanta 

Total  from  London 


Faom 

Fitm  Foreign  Eoivpe 

From  Faae%ii  Etfro|^  slid  AiMfioa 

Total 


1802-3. 


Mercbandike. 


£  1,121,888 
830,000 
475,566 


1,927,401 


60,658 
19I1814 


252,472 


2,179,876 


BuIUon. 


TotaL 


£  458,791  ii  1,580,628 

.14,616        844,616 

252,322       727,868 


725,729    2,653,133 


631,983 
276,504 


S08,487 


69^,591 
468,318 


1803-4. 


MsrduuMNw. 


£898.795 
475,000 
1 68,778 


1,542,577 


34,832 
147^788 


1,160,909 


1,634,166     8,814,042 


182,570 


1,725,147 


BMIoa. 


£  1,253,682 

28,540 

268,566 


Ttftal. 


1,550,788     8^098,36^ 


650,068 
507^7 


1,157,955 


2,708,743 


1^2,152,481 
503,540 
437*344 


wta^i^m^mam 


684,90<> 
655^5 


1,340,525 


4,433,8 
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Imports. 
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INDIA. 


Statigfia, 


SiaUmeiU  of  the  Commerce  ^ 


ia,  4^.— Cdntintted. 


Imports  ikto  India. 


?/ 


iBipQMi* 


^mm 


EVom  Lonckm,  on  acoopnt  of  the' 

Sa9t  India  Company 

on  account  of  Com- 
manden  and  officers 

on  account  of  Private' 
Merchants    , 


Do. 
Do. 


Total  from  London 


•    • 


•    • 


From  America    •    • 
From  Fore^  Eorope 


From  Foreign  Europe  and  America 


Total 


From  London,  on  account  of  the) 

East  India  Company  j 
JDo.        on  aooount  of  Com* 
manders  and  Officers 
Do.        on  account  of  Private' 
Merdiants    .    •    . 


Prom  America 
From  Foittgn  Europe 


1804-5. 


Mcrchandfae. 


£  779,538 
445,000 
208,703 


1,428,241 


81,312 
212,725 


294,037 


1,722,278 


Bullion. 


£  788,705 

49,622 

185,299 


£1,568,243 
494,622 
389,002 


1,023,626 


531,756 
420,942 


952,698 


1,976,324 


TotaL 


2,451,867 


1805-6. 


MerdMiidiM. 


BttUIOB. 


£579,111 

505,000 
275,740 


£1,502,905  £  2,062,01 « 


613,068 
633,667 


1,246,735 


8,698,602 


1806-7. 


Total  from  London 


•    . 


From  Foreign  Europe  and  America 
Total , 


£848,944 
405,000 
786^996 


£1,318,254£2,167,198 


1,990,940 


242,308 
190,533 


432,841 


From  London^  on  account  of  the' 

East  India  Company, 
Do.        on  account  of  Com- 
manders and  Officers 
Do.        on  account  of  Private ' 
Merchants 

Total  from  London 

From  ^menca         •       » 
From  Foreign  Europe 

Prom  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 


2,428,781 


27,894 
158,511 


1,504,659 


1,222.898 
302,264 


1,525,166 


3,029,825 


432,894 
895,507 


8,495,599 


1,465,206 
492,801 


1,958,007 


5,453,606 


1808-9. 


£  884,807 


£229,597  £1,114,404 


400,000    28,087 


890,167 


1,674,974 


15,075 
40,270 


55,S^ 


1,730,31 


114,353 


372,037 


16,466 


16,466 


« 


388,503 


428,087 
504,520 


1,359,851 


198,010 
156,182 


354,192 


1,714,043 


15,539 
283,052 


1,801,496 


888,035 
415,321 


1,303,356 


T6UL 


Iinpoith 


520,539 
553,19^ 


3,161,347 


1,086,045 
571,509 


1,657, 


548 


3,104,852      4,818,895 


1807-8. 


£  1,206,235 
480,000 
319,653 


2,005,888 


102,335 
257,215 


859,550 


2,365,438 


43,545 
124,236 


167,781 


971,498 
287,308 


1,258,806 


1,426,587 


1^1,206,235 
523,545 
443,88 


2,173,669 


1,073,833 
544,523 


1,618,356 


3,792,025 


• 


1809-ia 


2,047,011 


31,541 
40,270 


£869,743 

« 

470,000 
360,453 


1,700,196 


71,811 


2,118,822 


65,065 
65,114 


130,179 


1,830,375 


.     ■     • 
8,218 
11,448 


19,666 


827,084 
135,924 


963,008 


982,674 


869,743 
478,218 
371,901 


1,719,862 


892,149 
201,088 


1,093,187 


2,813,049 
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StatiiCici. 


SMemtiU  of  the  Commerce  qf  British  India,  (^.-p-Continaed. 


Imports  into  India, 


Fran  LondoDt  on  aooount  of  the 

East  India  ComiMnj 

on  aooount  of  Com- 
'manden  and  Officors 

on  aooount  of  Private' 
MerchantB    . 


1810-11. 


McffCbuidiM* 


Do. 
Do. 


•       • 


Total  from  London 


FniBi  Amenca- 

Fran  Foreign  -£aiope 


Fran  Foreign -Europe  and  America 


Total 


£  835,778 
385>000 

m 

653,098 


1,873,876 


51,711 
65,913 


Buinon. 


•     • 


9,001 

27,487 


36,488 


855,662 
280,688 


Total. 


£  835,778 
394,001 
680,585 


1,910,364 


117,624 


1,991>500 


1,136,350 


1,172,838 


907,373 
346,601 


General  Totak. 


Merchandise. 


Bullion. 


ToUl. 


JE  8,024,793  £  5,551,934  £13,576,727 


3,895,000 
3,584,154 


15,503,947 


1,253,974 


3,164,338 


851,306 
1,327,504 


225,062 
1,425,274 


Impotts. 


4,120,062 
5,009,428 


7,202,270    22,706,217 


5,178,810     9, 


6,595,400 
2,626,842 


17,682,757 


222,242 


16,424,512 


7,446j706 
3,954,346 


1 1,401,052 


34,107,269 


EXPOBTS  FROM  InDIA* 


To  London,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  East 
India  Company 

on  aooount  of  ttie  Com*' 
manders  and  Offioera 

00  account  of  Private' 
Merdiants  • 


Da 
Do. 


•        • 


Total  to  London    •    •    • 


To  America  .    •    • 
To  Foreign  Europe 


To  Fcfeign  Europe  and  America  • 
Total 


1802-3. 


MerehandiM. 


BoUioo. 


£  1,679,765 
242,530 
1,431,276 


3,353,561 


655,905 
507,286 


1,163,191 


4,516,752 


£124 


£1,679,755  £1,543,1561 

242,53o|  *    419,135 

1,431,4001    1,360,244 


124 


5,406 
787 


6,19s 


6,317 


TotaL 


1803-4. 


Meicfaandiae. 


3,853,685 


661,811 
508,07^ 


1,169,384 


3,322,535 


865,171 
440,397 


1,305,568 


4,523,069 


To  Londeo,  on  account  of  the  East' 
India  Company 

Do.        on  acGonnt  m  the  Com^ 
manders  and  Officers 

Da.       on  account  of 
Merchants 

Total  to  Londoi    •    • 


To  America 

To  Foreign  Europe     •    .    .    • 

|To  Forrign  Europe  and  America 

Total 


1804-5. 


£  1,803,086     - 

390,656 

924,434 


3,118,126 


462,349 
622,736 


1,085,085 


4,203,211 


£1,803,036  £1,046,131 


890,656 
924,434 


462,349 
622,736 


1,085,085 


4,203,21 1 


4,628,103 


Bullion. 


£  1,543,156 
419,185 
1,360^44 


£  11,157 


11,157 


11,157 


Total. 


3,322;535 


Exports* 


876,328 
440,397 


1,316,725 


4,639,260 


1805-6. 


269,464 
652,507 


3,118,126     1,968,102 


964,402 
346,300 


£48 


48 


1,310,702 


3,278,804 


48 


£  1,046,179 
269,464 
652,507 


1,968,150 


964,402 
346,300 


1,310,702 


3,278,852 


Exports; 
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9ial0meni  of  the  Commerce  qfBritieh  India,  ^tf^—Coalkraed. 

EzpomTB  FROM  Indta. 


fiMiriib. 


To  LondiKii  on  account  of  the  East' 

India  Company     • 

Da        on  account  of  the  Com* 
mandere  and  Officers 

Da        on  account  of  Private' 
Merchants    •    •    • 

Total  to  London    •    •    • 


1806-7. 


McrclumdiBe. 


£  L0«a^469 
308,767 
965,30B 


To  America  •    •    « 
To  Foreign  Eorope 


To  Foreign  Borape  and  AoMrica 
Total 


To  London*  on  ^^^^^'*^t  of  the  £aat' 

India  Company 
on  account  of  the  Com- 
manders and  Officers 
on  account  of  Private 
Merchants    . 


Do. 
Do. 


Total  to  London 


•    • 


•    •    • 


To  America   .     . 
To  Foreign  Europe 


•    • 


•    • 


%8fi9,544 


802,723 


l,fl«7,847 


8,89Qr391 


BnHioii. 


Total. 


£102 


102 


«,709 


2,709 


Mil 


£  1,048,571 
808,767 
965,306 


1807-8. 


MerchandiM. 


£1,617,4 
460 


Bullion. 


,490     - 
,749    - 


2,322,646 


1,267,833 
302,723 


1,570,556 


3y893,202 


1808-9. 


£1,313,569     -        -      £  1,313,569  £M70,494 


318,835 
831,103: 


2,463,507 


138,918 
51,511 


To  Foreign  Europe  and  America   • 


Total 


'    2^633,936 


To  London,  on  account  of  the  East' 

India  Company    . 

on  account  of  the  Com-^ 
roanders  and  Officers 

on  account  of  Private' 
Merchants    •    •    . 


Da 
Do. 


Total  to  London 


875 


875 


190,429     - 


718,348 


2,796,587 


.  963,00^ 
.  407,445 


1,970,447 


4,167,034 


1,580 


1,580 


1,580 


TofcaL 


El^OltL 


£  1,617,490 

460,749 
719,928 


2,798,167 


963,002 
407,445 


1,370,447 


4,168,614 


1809-10. 


318,835 
831»978 


2,464,382 


138,918 
51,511 


190,429 


875   2,654,S11 


1810-1 L 


329,752 
1,050,463 


2,550^,7 


5,177 


= 


5,177 


879,1401         8,e09 
138,906     « 


1,018,046 


3,568,755 

ii..   t     I     I 


3,609 


<^  taMAi 


8,786 


^■«»«toMM*>H_^. 


£  1,170,494 
329,752 
1,055,640 


2,555,886 


8*<2.74fl 
188,906 


1,021,655 


3,577,541 


•**^Mk«i 


£l^098>542     - 

850,979    - 

947,782 


To  America    .    . 
To  Foreign  Europe 


To  Foreign  Europe  and  America  • 
Total 


2,297,303 


897,373 
£90,446 


1,187,819     - 


3,435,122 


£  1,098>^2  £12,320,642 


General  Totals. 


850^9 
947,782 


2,297,303 


897,373 
290,446 


1,187,819 


3,485,122 


9fl00  8ff7 
8,881,465 


£l50  Ul2,320,79S 
2.QQ0L8d7 


24,192,974 


7,091,384 
3,107,750' 


7,756 


7,906 


Mm 


10,199,134 


34,392,108 


22,881 
78? 


23,668 


31,574 


8,889,221 


io,222,aoe 


34,423^68S 
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CooiHng  Trade  qf  Briii^h  India,  indading  the  Country  Trade  to  China, 


Statistics. 


Coftflt  of  Malabar  .  •  .  • 
Nortkem  parts  of  Guaerat  • 
Stnnat  and  adjacent  villages   • 

Bombay 

Coast  of  Coromandel  •  •  • 
Northern  Ctrcars  .  •  •  • 
Northern  Division  of  Camatic 

Madras 

Southern  Division  of  Camatic 

Tanjore 

Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad 

K Malabar  (province  of) 
Canara 

Codim 

Benflftl     ...••.. 

ICeykn 

Coast  of  Sumatra    .    •    ;    • 
Arabian  Gulf        •    .    •    .7 
Persian  Gulf  ...    .3 

ntdi  and  Sinde    •    •    •    . 

assein  and  VOIages  .    •    . 

oa  and  Concan    •    .    •     , 
Mahratta  Dominions  •    •    . 

Travancore 

Tranquebor  •••••• 

Pegu 

Penang  and  Saatward     .    • 
Batavia    ••••••• 

Manilla    ••••••• 

China 

Various  Places  •    •    •    •    • 


ru^ml  Xotal 


■MW 


it* 


IMPORTS. 

Ad  Account*  shewing  the  Value  of  Goods  and 
Treasure  entered  Inwards  at  the  Custom 
Houses  of  the  folTowing  Ports,  on  an  Are 
rage  of  SU  Years;  oommeacing  in  1802-3, 
and  endiag  In  lB06-7«  from  the  Districts  and 
Places  named  In  the  Margin. 


Total  Value  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
House  at  Cal- 
cutta, flroas  the 
Places  naoMd 
in  the  Margin< 


Sicca  Rupees 
4,49,037 

•  •     .     • 

•  .     •     • 


9i56,5S0 


.    •    .    • 
.    •    •    • 


80,278 
4,06,827 

114X^23 


3,91,118 

21,15,153 

34,345 

3,01,709 

38,71,296 

2.77,446 


Total  Value  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
Houses  in  the 
Territorj  under 
the  Prealdency 

of  Fort  St. 
Gflorge,  from 

the  Places 

named  in  the 

Mai-gin. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

5,28,308 
43,488 
27.811 

7,10,850 

22,4«,'779 
5,39,252 

11,87,343 
5,95,366 
5,45,833 
5,11,576 

S,73,479\ 
1,82,225/ 

23,442 

38,01,830 

6,78,284 

35,064 
1,28,811 

75,671 

23,170 


100^78,952 


2,29,099 
1,48,710 
78.502 
4,86,365 
1,80,744 
13,00,373 
1,65,406 
7,31,003 
8,90,153 
2,45,341 


169,06,168 


Total  V^iue  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
Houses  of  Bom- 
bay and  Surat, 
from  the  Places 
named  in  the 
Margin. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

Vl,V7,'578 

17.02,512 

12,98,075 

2^37,315 


21,14,418 


6jt,91311 
90,069 

25,83,0^ 
25,60,939 
22,22,874 
4,31,439 
15,93,955 


1,940 

5,91,199 
1,84,936 

59,67,'93i 
4,93,450 


357,43,083 


EXPORT& 


"'^^  Coastisg 


An  Account,  shewing  the  Value  of  Goods  and 
Treasure  entered  Outwards  at  the  Custom 
Houses  of  the  following  Ports,  on  an  Ave* 
rage  of  Six  Years;  commencing  In  1609< 
and  ending  in  180e-7,  to  the  Districts  an( 
Places  named  in  the  Margin* 


Total  Value  of 

Exports 

entered  at  the 

Custom  House 

at  Calcutu, 

to  the  Places 

named  in  the 

Margin. 


Tout  Value  of 

Exports 

entered  at  the 

Custom  Houses 

in  the  Territory 

under  the 

Presidency  of 

Port  St.  George, 

to  the  Places 

named  in  the 

Margin. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
45,42,156 


31,13,144 


•         a 


2,42,868 
4,53,542 

18,59.964 


1,32,148 
25,78,257 

1,35,147 

3,30,474 
55,42,892 

4,16,961 


193,47,553 


Sicca  Rupees. 

4,76,912 

59,650 

12,525 

16,78,076 

9,19,^ 

42,574 

29*10,067 
2,77,769 
2,19,729 
1,81,521 
3,56,1061 
1,41,286/ 

7,966 

5,22,288 

8,08,679 

19 

2,85,334 

Sfi5fi55 
57,413 


5,50,795 
1,63,434 

15,264 

5,62,224 

1,85,575 

11,68,340 

47,701 
2,41,490 
6.97,148 
2,35,975 


131,61,181 


Total  Value  of 

Exports 
entered  at  the 
Custom  Houses 
of  Bombay  and 

Surat,  to  the 
Places  hamcd  in 

the  Margin. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

64i65,83l 

28,64,123 

15,34,670 

1,52,238 


8,10,807 

'  4,*60,'3ll 
63,101 

'l5,*44i662 
17,20,760 
14,51,787 
4,59,576 
45,62|281 


2,045 
2,94,494 

14,097 

69*55,601 
3,03,445 


296,00,929 
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Siatieiics* 

Ships  and 
tonnage 


We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  statement  of 
ships  and  tonnage  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  the 
port  of  Calcutta ;  the  ports  under  the  presidencies  of 
Madras;  and  the  ports  of  Bombay  ana  Surat.  The 
statement,  as  it  respects  Calcutta,  is  made  up  from  the 
1st  of  June  1811  to  the  30th  of  April  1812;  that  re- 
specting the  other  ports,  from  the  1st  of  May  1811  to 
the  90th  of  April  1812. 

Calcutta. 


ut  Calcutta; 

- 

.    Arrived. 

Dqparted. 

Ships. 

193 
11 

8 
389 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnages 

Nt 

Under  English  colours 
Portuguese     .     •     .     , 
Spanish     ..... 

American 

Indian 

Total  .... 

78,504 
4,180 

2,313 
66,227 

194 

10 

1 

8 
386 

77,072 

4,020 

650 

2,369 

65,650 

601 

151,224 

599 

149,161 

Maobas  Presidency. 

in  Uie  Ma-  fn  the  district  of  Vizagapatam,  there  arrived  223 
i^CT  !*"■  vessels,  tonnage  25,740 :  of  which  178,  tonnage  15,076, 
^^  w^re  under  Asiatic  colours;  12,  tonnage  1078,  under 
Burmah  colours ;  33,  tonnage  959^,  under  English  co- 
lours. And  there  departed  305  vesscds,  tonnage  33,847  : 
of  which  257t  tonnage  22,644,  were  under  Asiatic  co« 
lours;  13,  tonnage  121 8.  under  Burmah  $  and  35, ton« 
nage9985,- under  English. 

In*  the  district  of  Inferata, ' containing  the  ports 
of  Coringa,  and  Coconada,  there  arrived  lai  vessels^ 
tonnage  12;876,  of  which  one,  tonnage  SO,  was  under 
Arab  colours;  124,  tonni^  11,961,  under  Asiatic; 
6,  tonnage  835,  under  Engltth.  And  there  departed  235, 
tonnage  26,714,  of  whidi  2,  tonnage  400,  were  under 
Arab  colours ;  227,  tonnage  25,694,  Imder  Asiatic  ;  and 
6,  tonnage  620,  under  English  colotirs. 

In  the  district  of  Madepollam,  there  arrived  4  ships, 
tonnage  505,  under  Asiatic  coloiurs ;  and  there  departed 
2,  tonnage  219,  of  which  1,  tonnage  37,  was  under 
Asiatic,  and  1,  tonnage  SO,  was  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  there  arrived  755  vea* 
sels,  tonnage  31,277,  of  which  1,  tonnage  600,  was 
under  Arab  colours ;  721,  tonna^  22,308,  under  Asia, 
tic ;  33,  tonnage  8369,  tinder  English.  And  there  de. 
parted  727>  tonnage  3 1,046,  t>f  which  2,  toniiage  175, 
were  under  American  colours;  1,  totinaffe  6OO,  under 
Arab;  689,  tonnage  21,589,  under  Asiatic;  and  37, 
tonnage  8859,  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  NelJore  and  Ch)gole,  there  arrived 
789  vessels,  tonnage  24,'&48,  of  vhich  727,  tonnage 
91>990,  -were  under  Asiatic;  and  12,  tonnage  2958, 
under  Enghsh  colours.  And  there  departed  137,  ton- 
nage 1909,  all  of  which  were  under  Asiatic  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Cuddalore,  there  arrived  33  vessels, 
tonnage  3329,  of  which  20,  tonnage  1718,  were  under 
Asiatic  colours ;  and  13,  tonnage  I6II,  under  English. 
And  there  departed  41,  tonna^  4066,  of  whi£  21, 
tonnage  1967,  were  under  Asiatic ;  «nd  20,  tonnage 
2099,  were  uhder  British  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Tranquebar,  there  arrived  3  vessels, 
tonnage  236,  of  which  1,  tonnage  65,  was  under  Asia- 
tic colours ;  and  2,  tonnage  171,  under  English.  And 
there  departed  5,  tonnage  600,  all  of  which  were  under 
£ngligh  colours. 


In  the  district  of  Na^ore,  there  arrived  1228  vessels,    Statistlii. 
tonnage  38,868,  of  wMch  1,  tonnage  240,  was  under    •'v^ 
Arab  colours;  358,  tonnage  18,114,  under  Asiatic;  1,  ^^^ 
tonnage  800,  under  Burmah;  863,  tonnage  19,714,^**^* 
under  English.     And  there  departed  1798,  toimage 
50,245,  of  which  1,  tonnage  269,  was  under  American; 
167,  tonnage  9561,  under  Asiatic;  and  1613,  tonnage 
40,415,  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Ramnad,  there  arrived  107  vessels, 
tonnage  1792,  all  of  which  were  under  Asiatic  colours. 
And  there  departed  119,  tonnage  2952,  all  likewise 
under  Asiatic  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  there  arrived  406  ves« 
sels,  tonnage  10,100>  t»f  which  308,  tonnage  5913,  were 
under  Asiatic  colours;  and  128,  tonnage  4187,  under 
English.  And  there  departed  366,  tonnage  8103,  of 
which  246,  tonnage  4162,  were  under  Asiatic ;  and  120^ 
tonnage  3941,  were  tknder  English  colours. 

In  uie  district  of  Malabar,  there  arrived  1 146  vessels, 
tonnage  71,796,  of  which  3,  tonnage  520,  were  under 
American;  1,  tonnage  2500,  under  Arab;  1141,  ton- 
nage 68,576,  were  under  English  colours ;  and  1,  ton- 
nage 200,  under  Portuguese  colours.  And  there  de- 
parted 469,  tonna^  35,268,  of  which  4,  tonnage  770, 
were  under  American ;  1,  tonnage  100,  under  Arab; 
and  464,  tbnni^  54,398,  were  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district -of  Canara,  there  arrived  943  vessels, 
tonnage  36,951,  of  which.  16,  tonnage  13,292,  were 
under  Arab  ;  882,  tonnage  ^,409,  under  English ;  and 
1,  tonnage  250,.  w^reundc^r  Portuguese  colours.  And 
there  departed  88%  tonnage  24,576,  of  whiqh  7,  ton- 
nage 2335,  -were  under  Arab;  974,  tonnage  22,228, 
under  English ;  and  1,  tonnage  13,  were  under  Portu- 
guese colours. 

In  the  district  of  Ganjam,  there  arrived  83  vessels, 
tonnage  9470,  of  wMdi  80,  tonnage  9311,  were  un- 
der Asiatic;  and  3,  tonnage  159,  were  under  English 
colours.  And  there  depaited  206,  tonnage  25,802,  of 
which  197,  tannage  21,009,  were  under  Asiatic;  and 
9,  tonnage  4793^  were  under  English  cploursL 

The  grand  total  of  arrivals  was  5826.  vessels,  tonnage 
;267,888 ;  and  of  departures  5292|  tonnage  265,249- 
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InhabiianU^^Hindoot^^Thdr  Persons,  SfC^^Bdigii 
Castes — SvperatiiumS'^PUgrimamsS'^Mttrriages^^ 
Births — Eamcatum^^Ftmerals^^mttMiers  and  Cus^' 
iamS'^Food'^DresS'  Hous&^^Mode  and  Expence  t^ 
LMng'^LaHfS'^  Gawmmeni  "^LMiguages^^Liiira^ 
turet^Fine  Arts-^Sdences^^JUoors^^ParseeS'^ChriS' 

^opulaiion^ 


>fttaref  Ths  HindocM  oonttitttte  the  great  mass  of  th<  popu^- 

d  penons  lation  of  India.  Their  features  and  pmons  seem  to 
thcHin-  mark  them  out  as  a  peculiar  race.  Their  hair  is  long, 
^  deep  Uadcy  and  by  no  means  coarse*    Their  nose  and 

lips  resemble  those  of  the  Eoropean.  Their  eye-brows 
are  full,  eqpedaUvin  die  men.  The  eye  itself  disoo- 
vers  a  tinge  of  ydlow  in  the  white  of  it,  while  the  iris 
is  Uaek;  but  it  possesses  little  aniination  or  intelli* 
genoe.  The  fona  of  tiieir  ftoris  oval.  In  the  north* 
em  proviaoes  of  Hindestam  die  men  are  strong  and 
musoilar.  To  the  sonth  of  Lahore  they  are  geiwraUy 
deHcate,  and  oomparatively  weak  in  the  stroctore  of 
their  ftamest  area  these,  lioyever,  can  andem>  great 
fitipue.  In  the  nordi'their  stature  approa^ies  that 
which  is  most  common  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
£urope.  In  the  south  of  Hipdosfean  it  diminishes  sen^ 
sibly,  andinsopse.partsitistrety  low.  The  Banians 
of  Guaeratare  redconed  the  handsomest  people  in  His* 
dostan;  and  some  tf  the^lowest  castes,  especially  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  nmove  aU  kinds  en  filth,  and  to 
bury  and  bum  the  dead,  are  deemed  the  most  ugly. 
'  The  female  Hindoos  of ^the  lnf|her  castes  are  distin* 
guished  by  the  polish  and  softness  of  their  skins,  and 
by  their  mielong  hair,  Uack  eyes,  extended  ears,  and 
strait  ddicate  personsb  Those  of  the  inferior  castes, 
however,  are  generally  of  snudl  stature,  and  by  no 
means  handsome. 

The  most  sinj^^ular  and  striking  feature  in  the  Aa^ 
xacter  of  the  Hindoos,  is  the  permanency  of  their  re- 
ligion and  customs.    In  almost  every  respect,  these  are 
l£e  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  most  ancient  periods 
of  the  histoiy  of  Inaia,  of  whidi  we  possess  the  most 
laint  knowledge.    It  is  sumosed,  however,  by  many 
authors,  thai  £e  religion  of  jSoodha,  which  sdll  prevails 
in  the  Biiman  empire,  Ceylon,  &e.  vras  in  very  remote 
limes  theprevaleni rdigion  of  Hindostan.    At  present 
k  is  the  Biuhminical.    Brahma,  the  creadng  power; 
Vishnu,  the  pseserver ;  and  i%va,  the  destroyer,  are  their 
Iftawe  greatest  deities.    Smce  the  creation  of  the  world^ 
liowever,  Brahma  intereets  himself  little  with  mon- 
dbneafiirs.   He  is  resided  as  the  father  of  l^ktors; 
ainoeiiom  his  ten  eons  all  science  and  laws  proceeded, 
wJiik  he  himself  was  the  author  of  the  Vedas.    Of  his 
eons,  Menou  is  the  most  celebnded.    From  him  the 
.  Hindoos  derive  the  institntes  whidi  bear  his  name. 
Brahma  is  represented  with  few  hands,  and  with  » 
crown  on  his  bead    TI|eimageof  the&umngo,  onthe 
wings  of  which  he  is  snppMed  to  £j,  is  constandy 
placed  near  Ue  statue  in  the  temple^    Hiswife,  whose 
name  is  Sseaswatee,  is  tegarded  a»  the  patroness  of' 
learning.     Vishmi,  whose  province,  it- is  to* preserve 
and  pvrtect  mankind,  is. represented  as  constsmtly  at^ 
tended  Inr.  an  eagle,  or  a  laige  biow&  kite,  and  as  iuiv« 
mg  four  hands  and  a  nuBiber  of  heads,  emblemadcsl  of 
Us  omniseienoeand: omnipotence.    He  k  said  to  have 
passed  throngh  ten  cUflferent  incarnations,  in  all  of 
which  he de^royed  the  enemies  of  the.faumao  race^ 
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His  wife,  or  female  favourite,  is  Sree,  the  goddess  of  SMtOes. 
fortoncand  plenty.  Siva  is  worshipped  not  only  as  a ." —  *  "-^'^ 
destrojrer,  but  also  as  a  reproducer.  His  prindnd  ch»> 
racters  are  Budra,.Iswara,  and  Mahadeo.  As  toe  firs^ 
he  is  crud ;  as  die  second,  he  is  worshipped  as  the  lord 
of  all ;  and  under  the  third  name,  he  is  known  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  India.  He  is  a  great  fevourite 
with  the  common  people.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed with  only  one  head;  the  number  of  his  hands 
varies  ftom  fbur  to  thir^-two.  Round  his  neck  there 
are  strunff  a  number  of  human  skulls.  His  hat  is  the 
skin  of  me  tjget  or  dephant  His  wife,  Parvaty,  is 
the  goddess  of  time,  and  the  punisher  of  evil  doers. 
Besides  these  great  ddties,  there  is  a  number  of  infe« 
ridr  ones,  the  principal  of  whom  are  those  who  ])reside 
over  deadi  and  heU.  The  gods  of  fire,  of  medicine,  of 
the  wind,  and  of  the  atmosphew.  Ganen,  whom  Sit 
William  Jones  jusd^  compares  to  Janus,  is  invoked  the 
first,  by  the  Brahmms,  in  aU  sacrifices.  His  name,  and 
that  of  Senswatee,  appear  at  the  beginning  of  all  writ* 
ings;  and  his  statue  is  placed  on  roads,  and  at  the 
boundaries  of  villages,  &e.  There  are  two  great  sects 
among  the  Hindoos ;  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and 
diose  of  Siva.  Formerly  the  worship  of  the  fdkmer 
i9»I>ears  to  have  predominated  on  the  Coromandd  coast, 
while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  especially  in  the  neiffh- 
bourhood  of  Bombay,  that  of  Siva  prevailed.  The  fol« 
Ibwers  of  Vishnu  distinguished  themsdves  by  paint- 
ing thdr  feces  with  a  horizontal  line;  the  feUowers  of 
Siva  draw  a  perpendicular  line.  The  gopee  chundun, 
e  white  day,  tdcen  from  a  hdy  tank  near  Positra  ia 
Ouserst,  and  chalk  from  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated 
temple  oif  Dwaraca  in  the  same  province,  are  used  for 
this  purpoee,  as  well  as  distinguishing  the  difierent 
castes,  lliere  is,  however,  very  little  dirorence  in  point 
of  lefmon  between  these,  or  any  other  Hindoo  sects. 

Visraau  is  believed  to  have  undeigone  nine  avatars, 
or  incarnations;  the  most  celebrated  is  the  dghth, 
when  he  ^mneared  as  Krishna,  and,  by  his  victories, 
oU^i^  tiie  Hindoos  to  substitute  the  ofierinff  of  ima« 
«»  instead  of  human  sacrifices,  and  milk  for  blood. 
The  tendi  incarnation  of  Vishnu  has  not  yet  taken 
{dace.  The  religioii  of  the  Hindoos  is  contained  in 
their  sacred  bom,  called  Vedas,  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  whidi,  however,  is  rejected  by  the  Jains  in  the 
south  of  India,*-4i  sect  who  differ  in  some  important 
tenets  from  those  who  follow  the  Brahminicd  rdi^mn. 
AU  the  Hindoo  sects  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  transmigration,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  but  their  faith  in  these  important  points 
IS  intermixed  and  debased  by  the  most  absurd  legen- 
dary tales,  and  mystical  allegories. 

The  most  ancient  accounts  whidi  we  possess  re-  Castes, 
qsectii^  Hindostan,  represent  the  inhabitants  as  di« 
vided  mto  four  castes,  which  still  subsbt  1st,  The 
iSrahmios,  Who  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma 
at  the  same  time  that  he  produced  the  Vedas ;  hence 
their  province  is  to  pray,  read,  and  instract  2d,  The 
Chepteree,  from  the  arms  of  Brahma,  whose  province 
it  is,  bv  strength  and  military  prowess,  to  protect  from 
ill!  The  Vaissya,  or  Brice,  from  the  belly  or  thighs, 
whose  province  it  is  to  supply  the  necessaries,  com« 
forts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  by  agriculture  and  oom^ 
merce  ;  and,  4th,  The  Sudras,  feom  the  feet,  who  are 
doomed  to  labour.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Piss* 
cars  or  Chaudolas,  who,  having  lost  their  caste,  are 
held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  treated  widi  the 
utmost  indignity  by  all  the  other  castes. 
The  Brahmins  are  subdivided  into  ten  great  dasses,  BxskiDiR«. 
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Sutirticg,  and  these  are  farther  subdivided  acccnrdbg  to  tibe  dis- 
^■^'V**'  tricts  they  are  bom  in,  and  the  families  firom  which 
Brahmins,  they  are  sprung.  The  Brahmins  of  Malabar  will  nei« 
.ther  eat  nor  drmk  with  the*  Brahmins  of  other  parts  of 
India;  whereas  the  Brahmins  of  Ihe  north,  especially 
the  Haiga  Brahmins,  do  not  scruple  to  cultivate  the 
.  ground,  to  trade  as  merchants,  and  to  eat  fish.  Al« 
though  the  Brahmins  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty,  yet  they  are  of  a  higher  rank  than  princes. 
The  laws,  religion,  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  alike 
invest  them  with  very  great  privileges  and  immunities : 
no  greater  crime  can  be  committed  than  that  of  murder'* 
.  ing  a  Brahmin.  He  pays  only  one  per  cent,  per  month 
interest  for  money,  whereas  the  second  caste  pays  one 
and  a  half;  the  third  two ;  and  the  fourth  five:  if  he 
finds  what  belongs  to  a  stranger,  he  keeps  the  whok, 
or  five-sixths  of  it ;  whereas  another  person  finding 
his  own,  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  it.  All  the 
priests  are  chosen  from  this  order;  they*  may  also  be- 
come secretaries  and  accountants.  Some  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Brahmins  deem  it  unlawful  to  destrojr  ani- 
mal life,  or  even  to  eat  eggs ;  others  feed  on  Ush  or 
fowl,  but  not  on  animal  food.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  ancient  Hindoo  laws  will  further^  illustrate 
the  comparative  state  of  the  Brahmins  and  Ihe  lowest 
castes.  '^  If  a  Sudra  reads  the  Vedaa  to  any  of  the 
other  three -castels,  or  listens  to  them,  heated  oil,  wax 
and  melted  tm,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears:  if  he 
gets  them  by  heart  he  shall  be  put  to  death :  if  he 
spits  on  a  Brahmin,  his  lips  shall  be  cut  oC  A  Sudra, 
Brice,  or  Chepteree,  guilty  widi  a  wcman  of  the  Brah- 
min caste,  who  has  a  master,  shall  suffer  death,  by 
mutilation  and  burning.  A  Brahmin  guilty  with  a 
woman  of  any  of  the  castes,  who  has  a  master,  to  be 
.fined  from  8  to  l6  rupees.  The  shadow  of  a  Parian 
passing  over  victuals,  milk,  or  even  water,  defiles  it." 
The  institutes  of  Menou  expressly  declare  that  the 
abode  of  a  Parian  must  be  out  of  the  town :  he  must 
not  have  the  use  of  entire  vessels ;  his  cloaths  must  be 
the  mantles  of  the  deceased ;  he  must  continually  roam 
from  place  to  4)lace,  carry  out  the  corpse  of  every  one 
who  mes  widiout  kindred,  be  the  ccxnmoh  executioner, 
and  receive  his  food  in  potsherds,  but  not  by  the  hands 
of  the  giver.  No  Hindoo  is  allowed,  by  his  religion, 
to  quit  the  caste  in  which  he  was  bom.  Tippoo  forced 
.  12,000  Brahmins  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  swallow 
beef  broth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lost  their 
caste,  became  outcasts,  and  were  either  starved  to 
death,  or  committed  suicide. 

Almost  every  action  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Hindoo  is 
prescribed  by  his  religion;  there  are  rules  for  diet, 
and  for  the  manner  and  time<yf  eating:  he  must  pray 
thrice  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  The  sip- 
ping of  water  is  indispensably  necessary  in  -all  his 
ceremonies  and  teKgious  acts,  and  running  water  is 
always  preferred.  The  Gayatrie,  wh^ch  is  regarded 
as  the  most  holy  text  in  their  sacred  books,  is  repeated 
a  hundred  or-a  thousand  times,  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  variety  of  the  sins  to  be  expiated,  m 
ancient  times,  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  were 
sacrificed  to  their  gods ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ghatteries,  who  on  great  occasions  choose  a 
human  victim,  and  always  sacrifice  animals,  only 
Iruits,  fiowere,  incense,  and  money,  are  offered  in  sa- 
crifice. 
Holy  places.  There  are  28  holy  rivers,  dedicated  to  one  or  other 
of  their  great  deities,  beginning  with  the  Ganges,  and 
traversing  the  whole  continent  to  the  li>dus  $  but  the 
virtues  ^  the  Ganges  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
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pre-eminent.    Its  water  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts  ;    StatUda 
and  the  dying  are  ofte^  brought  to  it,  that,  with  their  ^*nr^ 
feet  in  it,  they  may  have  a  happy  passage  out  of  life.  Holypbcn. 
If  persons  think  of  it,  or  invoke  it,  when  they  bathe 
in  any  other  water,  they  will  still  derive  all  the  bene- 
fits of  its  virtues.    The  Brahmins  idsa  represent  four 
confluences  of  rivers,  or  prayajas,  as  sacred :  That  at 
Allahabad,  where  the  Jumnah  flows  into  the  Ganges, 
is  the  largest  and  most  holy.    Many  pilgrims  to  this 
-place  annually  drown  themselves,  beinff  conducted  to 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  then  sunk,  with  pou  of 
earth  tied  to  their  feet.     There  are  ako  a  great  number 
of  holy  places  in  Hindoatan.     The  followmg  are  some 
of  the  inost  distinguished :  1st,  Benares,  and  the  dis- 
trict ten  miles  round  it    2d,  Oude,  where  Rama  was 
born.  3d,  Metta,  fisunous  for  the  birth  of  Krishna.   4tb, 
Hurdwar,  already  noticed  for  its  great  fair ;  this  is  fre« 
quented  by  the  Gosseiiis,  or  worshippers  of  iSiva,  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  wrapper  of  cloth,  dyed  with  red 
ochre ;  the  Bairajies,  disciples  of  Vislmu,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  two  perpendicular  stripes  of  yeUow 
ochre  or  sandal  en  the  forehead,  and  a  string  of  beads 
round  the  neck ;  the  Udassies,  the  followers  of  the 
founder  of  the  Setk  sect,  who  aro  distinguished  by  a 
conical  cap  and  fringe ;  ami  the  followers  of  Mahadeva, 
who  have  a  longitudinal  slit  ^in  the  cartilages  of  tlxe 
The  peri(^  of  bathing  is  when  the  sun  enters 
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Aries;  and  every  twelfth  year,  when  Jupiter  is  in  Aqua- 
rius at  this  time,  the  concourse  of  people  is  greatly  in- 
.  creased.  No  particular  ceremony  is  observed  in  bathing. 
5th,  The  Hmdoos  regard  all  Cashmere  as  holy  land. 
6th,  The  famous  pagoda  of  Juggemauth^  in  the  province  jmmr. 
of  Orissa,  is  another  pLiceof  great  sanctity.    The  po-  bi^ 
pular  belief  is,  that  the  body  of  Krishna  was  earned 
there  by  an  inundation  from  the  vidnity  cf  Surat.    At 
Juggernaoth,  a  Brahmin  may  receive  food  from  the 
hands  of  a  Sudra.    The  idol  Joggemauth  is  {^oed  on 
a  throne,  which  is  raised  on  a  oar  60  feet  high ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  many  of  the  pilgrims  who  reaort  to  this 
place  thrdw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  this  car, 
as  it  is  dra^^  along.    The  number  of  those  who 
eomp  to  die  hero,  is  so  mat,  that  for  50  miles  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  human  bones.    All  ptgrsona^ 
except  certain  .devotees,   aro  obliged  to  pay  a  tax 
before  they  enter  the  temple.    From  the  1st  of  May 
1806  to  the  30th  of  April  li807,  this  tax  produced 
117#490  sicca  .rupees*    llie  amiual  expendituro  of  the 
temple  is  estimated  at  56^000  sicca  rupees,  which 
arises  from  lands  and  villages,  and  an  allowsDce  of 
fiO  pa  cent  from  the  produce  of  the  tax.    The  most 
holy  and  frequented  jperiods.  of  pilgrimage  are    in 
March  and  July.    7*  Ga(yah,  in  the  province  of  Ba» 
har,  which  is  esteemed  tiie  birth-plaGe  of  .Biidba»  ia  a 
place  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.    The  tax  levied 
on  them .  by  the  Bengal  goveroment,-/  amoHBls  itnnua^ 
ly  to  about  1^  lacks,  of  rupees.    See  JueoaaSAiiTB. 
8.  Dwaraca,  in  the  south-west  /extremity  <if  Gtksent^  ]|vii 
which,  was  long  the  residence  of  Krishna^  is  ot)  that  ac- 
count much  resorted  to*    Th^  ceremonies  ooaaiat  in 
bathing  in  a  sacred  stream— >in*  receiving  a  stamp  inif* 
pressed  with  an  iron  instrument  by  a  Brdwmu     On 
this  insteument  are  ^ngravecjl  th^  spell,  the  rl^gp  and 
the  lotus,  the  insignia  of  t|ie.gods.    A  ^grim  nciay  re* 
oeive  not  only  his  own  stani^i  }>ut  sMmps  P9  hie  body 
for  his  friends.    Xrastly,.  The  pilgrims  yUi^-  tba  isle  of 
Bate,  where  thero  i»  an  image^  of  |CrishnA»'    Far  all 
these  he  pays  a  ^ed  sum.    It  is  .computed,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  temples  here  amount  to  a  kdL  of  ru- 
pees, and  U^t  1^,000  pilgrims  annu^Uy  •  resort  to  ~^ 
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racfl.  There  are  sereral  oUier  places  of  pilgrimage, 
particularly  at  Parkur,  to  which  place  70,oix>  pil- 
grima  annually  go,  to  see  an  idol  made  of  marble, 
whidi,  after  the  ceremonies  are  performed  and  pi|id 
f6t,  is  earefiitly  ;eoncealed  in  a  spot  known  only  to  a 
few.  And  at  Sagur  island,  which  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  Palicut  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ocean, 
many  of  the  pilgrims  used  to  sacrifice  themselves  or 
their  diildren  to  the  alligators  and  sharics,  which  abound 
here ;  but  in  IBM  the  practice  was  abolished  by  Lord 
Wellesley. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all 
the  ▼arious  superstitious  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Hindoos.    Some,  however,  may  be  very  briefly  touch- 
ed  upon.     If  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  not  been 
careful,  during  their  lives,  to  secure  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  are  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  they  will  be  allowed 
to  transmigrate  in  such  anouier  form  as  will  at  last 
bring  diem  to  heaven.    The  souls  of  the  deceased  may 
also  be  released  from  punishment,  if  their  friends  will 
put  on  a  stone,  rendered  sacred  by  having  been  im- 
pressed by  Vishnu,  a  certain  paste,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeat  the  name  of  the  deceased.    The  painful 
distortions  and  tortures  to  which  the  Joguis  subject 
themselves,  are  too  disgusting  to  be  related,  and  could 
not  be  credited  except  <m  indubitable  testimony.     Dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  suicide  are  held  by  the  Hindoos  to  be 
meritorious,  viz.  starving;  covering  themselves  with 
cow  dung,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  and  thus  being  oon- 
mimed ;  burying  themselves  in  snow ;  and  cutting  their 
throats  at  Allambad,~-to  this  last  species  of  suicide; 
performed  at  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  great 
wealth  is  promised  in  a  future  state.    Snr,  is  the  art  of 
predicting  events,  by  observing  in  what  manner  the 
oreath  issues  through  the  nostrils.     Akum,  teaches 
what  is  contagious  and  hurtful,  and  what  advantageous. 
Shooghun,  is  the  art  of  discovering  what  is  happening, 
or  wiU  happen,  by  observing  tSe  motions  of  birds. 
Key  wall,  are  omens  learned  by  throwing  dice.    Sam- 
dirg,  by  observing  the  form  of  the  limbs,  their  mo- 
tions, and  the  lines  and  moles  on  the  body.     Garud,  is 
the  art  of  repeating  incantations  for  recovering  a  per- 
son stung  by  a  serpent.     Indeijal,  includes  the  art  of 
neoraraancy,  talismans,  and  slight  of  hand. — The  fol- 
lowing diseasea  are  regarded  as  punishments  for  crimes 
in  a  fbrmer  state :  Lameness,  for  having  kidced  a  Brah- 
min; a  fever,  for  killing  an  innocent  Chehteree;  a 
cough,  for  killing  a  Brahmin :  For  these  puniriunents, 
the  expiations  are  presents  of  gold  to  Brahmins.— Some 
of  their  superstitious  praedtes  have  already  been  de- 
scribed: A  few  others  may  be  noticed.    The  practice 
of  the  widow  burning  herself  on  the  ftmeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  is  well  known.  There  are  nine  kinds  of  trial ; 
by  ordeal*-by  the  balance—by  fire— by  waters— by  poi- 
son—by the  cosha,  ot  drinking  of  the  water  in  which 
idols  have  been  washed — by  rice— by  boiling  oil-^y 
ted  hot  iron-— and  by  images.^-Infimticide  was  practis- 
ed by  many  tribes  of  Hindoos ;  by  some,  their  chil.> 
dren's  lives  were  dev9ted  to  the  sacfed  waters.    Other 
Hindoos,  of  high  caste  in  Benares,  on  a  prospect  of  be- 
inu  unable  to  provide  suitably  for  their  female  chil- 
dren, were  induced*  not  unfirequently,  to  put  them  to 
death ;  and  other  castes  of  Hindoos,  with  a  view  to  de» 
ter  the  execution  of  legal  proceas,  or  in  revrage  for  a 
supposed  injury,  would  murder  their  females  or  theur 
children,  being  persuaded,  that  l^y  such  means  they 
could  obtain  spiritual  vengeance  against  their  'adver« 
sanes. 

This  last  species  of  infimtictdei  whicbi  as  well  as  the 


others,  has  been  abdiahed  by  the  British  government,   Stadtticft' 
is  one  of  the  modes  of  what  is  called  dkerna ;  this  is  '^^'V^*^ 
generally  practised  by  a^  Brahmin,  in  order  to  obtain  Dhena. 
justice,  or  enforce  a  petition.    For  this  purpose  he 
places  himself  before  the  door  of  the  person  from  whom 
ne  wishes  to  obtain  his  object,  and  threatens,  if  he  per- 
severes in  refusing  it  that  he  will  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  a  dagger,  or  poison,  which  he  always  has  in  his 
hand.     The  Brahmin,  as  well  as  the  person  thus  be- 
sieged, fast,  so  that  the  latter  is  almost  always  obHged 
to  yield     Another  mode  of  dhema,  which  is  employed 
to  recover  property,  is  by  the  person  standing  up  with 
an  enormous  weight,  on  his  head,  which  he  swears  to 
support  till  he  attains  his  object.     But  the  most  despe- 
rate species  of  it  is  that  called  koor ;  a  pile  of  wooa  is  - 
erected  before  the  door  of  die  besieged  party,  and  on 
this  a  cow,  or  an  old  woman,  is  pla^ ;  the  pile  is  set 
fire  to,  unless  the  request  is  granted.     These  species  of     • 
dherna  are  common  in  Hindostan  Proper,  and  in  some 
parts   of  the  Decan,  especially  among  the  Mahratta 
tribes ;  but  they  d»  not  appear  to  prevail  in  the  south* 
em  parts  of  Inaia. 

At  Surat.  there  is  an  hospital  for  animals,  supported 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos ;  not  only  quadru« 
peds'  and  birds  are  received  into  it,  but  it  has  also 
wards  for  bugs  and  other  vermin,  which  are  carefully 
nourished ;  this  is  periiaps  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
superstitious  dread  which  the  more*  rigid  Hindoos  en-  ' 
tertain  of  destroying  animal  life;  but  the  practice  of 
aweeping  the  ground  carefully,  and  very  gently,  in 
order  that  no  living  being  may  be  trod  upon,  and  of 
eonkantly  keeping  gauxe  before  the  month,  that  no  in« 
sect  may  be  inhaled  by  the  breath,  are  by  no  means 
uncommoD  among  the  more  devout  Brahmins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  strongly  enjoins  mar-  Maniages. 
riage  as  a  sacred  duty ;  but  as  strongly  reprobates  the 
marriage  of  any  of  the  younger  branches  ol'  a  family 
before  the  elder :  marriages  usually  take  place  when 
the  children  ara  1 1  years  old.  Polygamy  is  permittedf 
but  seldom  piactisea,  except  where  Uie  wife  is  barron. 
As  a  powernil  roligious  prejudice  orfeehng  prevails  in  ' 
fiivour  of  leaving  a  representative,  a  third  marriage  is 
even  allowed ;  and  if  all  are  untruitful,  a  child  is  adopt, 
ed.  The  marriages  of  the  Hindoos  are  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  expence,  and  aro  attended  with  a  vast 
number  of  ceremonies :  the  most  material  part  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  the  bride's  taking  seven  steps,  for 
the  marriage  is  not  complete  till  the  seventh  step  is  ta- 
ken. In  the  evening  the  bridegroom  points  out  to  his 
bride  the  p<dar  star,  as  an  emblem  of  stability  ;  for  three 
days  they  remain  in  the  house  of  the  bride's  'father, 
whero  the  marria^  is  celebrated ;  and  then  a  formal 
entry  into  the  bndegroom's  house  t^kes  place :  many 
ceromonies  attend  this,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
liberation  of  a  cow,  which  had  been  tied  up  in  the  ' 

northern  side  of  the  apartment,  by  a  barber,  who  at* 
tends  for  that  purnese,  and  exchums,  *'  the  cow  !  the 
eow !"  The  Hindoos  make  presents  to  the  fathers  of 
their  brides,  instead  of  receivmg  dowers.  All  persons 
bearing  the  sixth  degree  of  affinity,  or  even  the  same 
family  name,  aro  forbidden  to  intermany. 

As  it  is  deemed  ok'  such  high  importance  to  have  Biitli. 
children,  the  wife,  during  her  pregnancy,  is  attended 
to  with  great  can ;  when  she  lias  attained  the  seventh 
month,  a  particular  festival  is  celebrated,  and  another 
when  she  is  delivered.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bomi  . 
it  is  bathed  with  cold  water:  information  is  imme- 
diatelv  sent  to  the  magistrate,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  compose  the  caste  to  whidi 
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Statiaiiei.   it  bdoqgs:  its  birtii  d^  is  al«d  tnteved  by  th^  ft«k- 

'  nainsy  in  rc^^ten  kent  by  them  in  the  tcnqdes^  of 

births*  msmsges^  ana  deaths.    The  astnrioger  next 

fotetels  its  de&ny.    On  the  10th  dqr  after  w  birth, 

when  the  peried  of  porificstidn  is  complete^  a  name  is 

g>cn  tothech3d,mimthedteic&ts»pMntS9erstar8»or 
Mn  the  ^nosbols  by  iriuch  they  are  represented.    On 
this  oeeasion  there  is  a  bomtKiflering  of  wood,  rieSf 
and  batter.    Water  is  consecnted  by  the  Brahmins, 
and  with  this  the  child  and  every  peieoa  ptesent  is 
sprinkled.    If  the  parents  ate  too  poor  to  pay  a  Biah* 
nun,  thenanieoftliediiMisperibrmcdby  thednefof 
thecsste.    New  ceremonies,  witii  presents  tothe  Bmb* 
mins,  take  pkoe  when  boys  airive  at  the  age  of  sercn 
or  nine,— the  period  at  winch  the  three  first  castes  re« 
ceive  the  string,  whidi  is  4me  of  their  distinguishing 
marks.    In  esses  of  adoption,  the  child  is  plaosd  on  a 
large  brass  plate,  in  the  house  of  theperson  who  means 
to  adopt  it ;  and  after  the  husband  and  wife  have  re- 
peated a  certain  fimn  of  wordt,  the  ceremony  is  fimsb* 
ed  by  their  drinking  water  mixed  with  saflron»  and 
pouruiff  part  of  it  on  the  feet  of  the  child ;  if  they  a£> 
terwaids  have  children,  the  adopted  child  retains  his 
tights,  as  if  he  had  beoi  their  own,  and  first  bom« 

There  are  sdiools  in  almost  every  village  for  teach« 
ing,  reading,  writing,  and  aooounts;  Uie  c£fld^  sit  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  shadeef  a  eoooa  nut,  or  other  tree, 
and  tnMse  on  the  sand,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  Tight 
hand,  the  elements  of  the  alphabet,  andthen  smoott  it 
with  the  left  hand.  This  mode  of  teadiii^,  like  all  Ae 
other  customs  and  praetiees  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  an* 
dent,  being  mentioned  by  Megasthenes.  The  village 
sdiools  are  only  day  sdiools ;  eadi  duld  pays  one  or 
two  anas  per  month.  In  opident  fiunilies  teadiers  v» 
retamed  as  servants,  as  the  children  of  respectable  Hin- 
doos seldom  go  to  school  Persian  and  AraUc  are 
taught  fior  the  most  pvt  by  molavies,  who  fireqnently 
havea  few  scholars  m  their  houses,  whom  they  support 
as  well  as  instrupt  When  the  childnm  have  made  a 
tolerable  pregress  in  writing  on  sand,  they  b^n  to 
write  on  paun  leaves,  with  an  iron  pen,  or  style. 
When  the  teacher  enters  the  sdieol,  his  pupils  throw 
themsdves  down  at  lull  length  befere  him,  and  |daoe 
their  right  hand  on  thpir  mouth,  finim  which  it  is  not 
withdrawn  till  he  gives  them  pennission  to  speak.  In 
some  iiarts  of  Hindostan,  thm  are  sdiods  supported 
by  vduntary  contributions,  or  Inr  the  produce  of  land. 
In  the  84  Peigunnahs,  a  small  disbrict  in  Bengal, 
which  contains  mily  about  882  square  mfles,  there  are 
190  seminaries  of  this  description,  in  winch  Hindoo 
laws,  grsmmar,  and  metaphysics,  are  taught ;  the  athi 
nual  expenoe  is  estimated  at  19,500  rupees.  When  the 
education  of  a  Hindoo  is  completed,  he  commences  the 
business  of  his  father. 

The  ceremonies  whidi  are  practised  in  cases  c^  ill- 
nees,  which  it  is  antidpated  will  prove  fatal,  are  nume« 
rous,  and  some  of  them  of  such  a  nature  as  seem  intend* 
ed,  9A  they  are  certainly  calcuUted,  to  hasten  the  death 
<if  the  patient :  their  professed  object  is  to  secure  his  sal* 
vation.  After  these  ceremonies  have  been  performed, 
it  is  deemed  unholy  to  live ;  and  tiie  patient,  if  he  does 
survive,  loses  his  caste,  and  becomes  apariar.  At  the 
approach  of  death,  he  is  laid  on  cusa  {^rass,  in  the  open 
air,  for  it  is  deemed  unholy  to  die  m  the  house  ;  or, 
if  the  Ganges  is  near,  he  is  carried  to  its  banks,  and 
there  bequesths  part  of  his  property  to  the  Brahmins. 
Water  and  mud  from  tiiis  nyer  are  thrown  upqn  him, 
and  the  salamma  stone,  already  described,  is  placed 
piearhim.    Several  other  ceremosiies  are  perftimed  till 
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he  dies,  when  another  set  of  ceremonies  esttmenee.  Siathtia. 
All  the  rdations  repair  to  the  bouse  of  the  deceased.  ^^  t  — 
Cries,  lamentations,  diAevelled  liair,beatiqg  of  breasts,  Dctthni 
and  rbUiDg  themselves  on  theground,  are  eomstion  functik 
among  the  women.    After  all  the  ceremnnies  ase  per- 
formed, preparations  are  made  for  the  fnnerd :  the  bo- 
dy is  washed ;  the  sign  of  the  casle  is  warkfd  on  die- 
forehead,  and  betd  is  put  into  themouth..   Itis  earned- 
to  the  place  of  funeral  by  pariars;  and  whm  it  arrives 
there,  the  nose  and  stomadi  are  pinched,  water  is  tlunff^ 
in  the  face,  and  tomtoms  and  trumpets  are  soundeC 
to  perceive  if  it  be  redly  dedd.    Tm  (unesd  cesceso* 
nies  are  dways  performed  at  ni^t    The  followers  of 
Siva  bu^  thdr  aead,  whereas  those  of  Vishnu  bum 
them.    The  bury  ing-grounds  vn  out  of  the  towns,  ge» 
nerslly  near  a  river  or  tank.    Each  caste  has  their  se^ 
psrate  buryinff-place.    As  a  dead  body  is  supposed  to 
pollute  not  omy  the  house  in  which  it  is,  \f9SL  also  the 
neighbouihood,  all  who  live  in  the  same  streetabstaiBi 
from  food  till  it  is  removed.    It  is  not  csnied  out  by 
the  door,  but  throng  a  hole  in  the  wdl  made  far  that 
purpose,  in  a  sitting  posture.    After  the  fuuetal*  the 
nearest  relation  returns  to  the  house  of  the  deceiiaed» 
preceded  by  a  penon  bearing  a  staff,  todriveaway  evil 
spirits.    A  Ysnety  of  ceremonies  are  then  perfttmed 
forafewdays;  uid  till  these  are  completed,  dlthere* 
latioBs  are  restricted  to  one  med  a  day ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  body  has  been  burnt,  they  are  not  pennitted 
to  sleep  on  a  bedstead,  or  adorn  or  perflime  their  per* 
sons  tall  the  ashes  are  gadiered.    This  cannot  be  aone 
till  food  has  been  offiared  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased^ 
the  Brahmins  have  been  fed,  and  theoflSciating  priest 
ireod^ed  his  fee.    The  ashes  are  gatheeed  according  to 
a  prescribed  form,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water. 
Nmety->six  formal  obsequies  are  perfonned  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  besides  daily  oblations  to  the  manesu    The 
monmmg  of  the  Hindoos  is^very  simple,  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  that  of  other  Asiatic  nations.    It 
consists  in  shaving  the  hair ;  covering  the  head  with 
the  linen  which  they  usudly  wear  on  their  shoulders ; 
atid  abstaining  from  the  use  of  betd.    As  this  last  is 
deemed  rery  annoying,  the  abstinence  lasts  only  fer  s 
few  days. 

The  custdms  of  die  Hindoos  whidi  we  have  descri-  UmnXi^ 
bed,  are  immediatdy  derived  from,  and  mtimatdy  con-  acouscus- 
nected  with,  thdr  rdigmn  and  superstitions.  There  ^«^ 
are  otiiers,  howevery  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert. 
The  extreme  fondness  of  the  Orientds  fer  fbrmd  and 
minute  ceremonies  in  their  interviews  with  eseh  other, 
is  wdl  known.  The  most  importsnt  of  these  eeremo- 
nies,  practised  espedalljr  amonff  the  Mafaratta  tribes,  is 
caUed  miUing.  A  detail  of  all  the  minntise  would  be 
tedious  and  uninterestinff.  It  takes  place  only  between 
two  persons  of  equd  rank,  and  generally  whoi  they  are 
in  the  field  with  thdr  troops.  A  spot  mid-way  be« 
tween  their  camps  is  sdected  ftr  the  interview ;  and 
towards  tiiis  spot,  two  splendid  and  magnifioent  cavak 
cades  set  off,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  same  time» 
As  soon  as  tiiey  come  in  riew  of  .eadi  ether,  the  titleSi 
rank,  &c  of  the  parties,  are  sdonnly  and  loudly  pro- 
ddmed  by  officers  kept  for  that  puipose.  The  per« 
son  to  whom  the  honour  is  intended,  then  feet  lights 
from  his  deuhant,  and  miDs  with  all  the  attendants  of 
hisvisitor.  The  ceremony  cendsU  in  embracing ;  hy* 
ing  tiie  head  first  over  the  right,  and  then  over  the  lot 
shoulder,  and  making  a  salute  by  lilting  die  hand  up 
to  the  fbrehaad.  No  business  is  trans«;ted  on  these 
occasions.  When  the  chiefii  visit  eadi  other  in  their 
respective  campsi  vduaUe  presents  are  given ;  and  on 
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AtisUcs.*  all  oeoi«ioD8  of  viating  among  peopfe  of  all  imkfl^  be. 
^  tel  18  invariably  acrvw  xotma:  without  it  no  perqon 
ever  leaves  the  house  of  the  person  he  visits. 

There  are  some  cusloms  of  the  Hindoos  which  bear, 
a  striking  resemblfl»ce  to  some  of  the  customs  of  Eiir 
ropeana.  During  theftstival  of  Hull,  which  is  beldin 
the  month  of  Mardi,  the  custom  of  what  we  call  mak« 
ing  April £Mds  is  practiaed;  and  on  one  of  the  festi- 
vus  of  Bhavani,  which  occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
May«  the  caale  of  cow-keepers  erect  a  pole  adoraed 
wim  flowers,  round  which  they  perform  certain  cere- 
monies, verjr  simSar  to  those  which  are  perfoimed 
rmmd  tho  luypole  in  £i%land. 

The  Hindoos  are  mudr  addicted  to  gaming,  especial-' 
ly  ooek-figfating;  besidee  cocks,  quails  and  other  birds 
are  trainaa  for  tUa  purpose.  At  these  games^  the  Hin- 
doos will  beqwokify  lose  all  their  omaments,  and  even 
part  of  thdr  mnM«.  Chess  is  a  fitvourite  play  with  them, 
and  mipears  to  have  been  played  in  die  most  remote 
perioos  of  their  history,  but  m  a  mudi  morecompUcaN 
ed  frim  thsn  at  nresent  The  mode  of  playing  it,  in 
use  amoi^  the  mooem  Hindoos,  very  strongly  l^esembkr 
die  Eurapean  modew  Dancing,  tomblingt  st%hft  of 
hand  trimLS,  and  wrestling,  are  favourite  amulements 
with  the  Hindoos.  Dancing,  however,  is  not  permitted, 
except  to  a  particular  osste,  whoare  trained  to  the  art. 
The  dancing«girls,  or  devadassi,  are  j^erally  of  agree*, 
able pessans and  countenances;  theur  motions  diqilay 
oreat  grace  and  ease,  but  are  not  always  scrupulously 
decent.  They  devote  themselves  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  ftomhning  them- 
mdves  out  to  those  who  wish  for  their  exhibitions ;  and 
accordingly  their  danemg  forms  part  of  all  gr^it  enten* 
tainments.  They  are  adorned  with  jewels ;  and  their 
robes,  which  are  made  not  to  impede  their  motions,  and 
to  display  their  persons  to  the  greatest  advantage,  are 
hung  with  little  bdls.  There  are  also  male  dancers^ 
but  these  confine  themselves  to  pantomimes.  Surat  ia 
fiunous  £Dr  its  dancing-girls.  The  finis  of  the  jugglera 
far  surpass  any  that  are  practised  by  those  of  Europe; 
in  Gonneotion  with  them  may  be  mentioned  die  eshi* 
bidon  of  dancing  smdces,  which  are  handled  without  the 
least  danger.  The  feats  of  the  professed  wresders  are 
very  aurprismg,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  strength  atid 
agiuty,  and  at  the  same  time  of  eteg^oe  and  grace,  in 
dieir  attitudes,  of  which,  it  is  said,  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  them  can  form  no  adequate  idea.  But  the 
moat  favourite  amusement  of  die  Hindoos  consists  in 
heuii^  the  recital  of  poems  or  histories.  These  are 
recited  by  persons  who  make  it  a  rq^ular  business ; 
sometimes  they  merely  redte,  at  others,  a  kind  of  re- 
citadve  is  perfcnmed. 

The  general  character  c€  the  Hindoos  varies  mudi 
in  cUfTerent  parts  of  India.  Even  under  the  Ben^ 
presidency,  there  are  two  disdnct  descriptians  of  Hin* 
doos.  Barer  Patna,  the  Benf^dese,  as  th^  are  called, 
are  weak  in  bod^,  and  timid  in  miikl ;  and  that  dmidi^ 
Ur  is  accompanied,  as  usual*  by  servility  and  fraud. 
This  dass  seem  to  diminish,  both  in  their  bodily 
strength  and  mental  qualities,  as  they  approach  m 
coast ;  those  below  Culcutta  bein|[  redconed  the  most 
abject  and  imbecile  in  body  and  mind,  of  flUl  the  Hin- 
doos, subject  to  the  British  government  As  soon, 
however,  as  Bahar  is  entered,  or  rather  the  district  of 
Benares,  a  different  race  appears.  Throiu^hout  all  the 
territories  in  that  quarter,  subject  to  the  Gmipany,  and 
the  Nabob  of  Ouae,  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  are  dis* 
dnguished,  not  more  by  their  lofty  stature  and  robust 
frame  of  body,  than  by  their  courage,  and  mental  quali- 
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des.  The^great'  part  of  the  army  on  die  Bengal  siscitUct. 
Establishment,  is  composed  of  these  men ;  and  it  is  re-  ^^'^  ' 
maikabl^  that  there  are  few  corparsl  punishments  in 
it,  the  sljgli^est  reproach  being  felt  as  severdy  as  thus 
{[ceatest  punishment  is,  among  sddiers  of  European  na» 
dons.  On  the  coast  of  Coranandd,  the  Hindoo  is 
inferior,  both  in  bodily  and  mentd  quaUdes,  to  thei 
Bengalee;  the  othef  inhabitants  vary  much  in  their 
chancter.  Tho  Mahmttas  are  bold,  aodve,  and  tnn« 
dious;  among  the  hi^^her  classes,  and  especially  among 
the  Brahmins,  th^re  is  frequendy  displjmd  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  degree  of  urbanity,  nroceeding,  notfijras, 
ftding,  or  even  pditteess,  so  muoi  as  from  hjrpocrisy. 
Their  oommand  of  temper  and  countenance  is  indeed 
astonishing. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoos,  recorded  by-Food* 
Arriaii,  &c.  is  their  not  eating  animal  food ;  and  thu 
peculiarity  still  exists.    Throughout  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  however,  fowls  are  a  common  article  of  diet 
with  the  lower  castes;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  they 
are  sddom  eaten  excqit  by  the  Mahcmedansand  Euro« 
peans.   Fish  is  eaten  even  by  some  of  the  Brahmins,  aa 
nas  bean  alr^idy  noticed ;  but  in  all  cases  where  fewla 
or  fish  are  eaten,  they  arc;  mixed  with  a  vei^  larae  por» 
tion  of  spices.    Vegetables  are  their  principal  diet,  in 
dl  cases  most  plentifully  mixed  widi  vegetable  oils. 
Wheat  is  used  by  some  of  th6  nadves  of  ncraiera  Hin« 
dostan,  but  in  no  sreat  quaiidtfes.    Riqe,  barley,  and 
different  spedes  ofjpiUae,  madeinto  cakes,  is  the  uraal 
food  in  Hindostan  Froper  and  the  Decani  ;-r'raggy>  in^ 
Southern  India.  Mrs.  Graham  tfaus.describes  the  mode 
of  making  rice  cake  :«^  After  the  riee  had  been  pound* 
ed  by  a  mill  already  noticed,  the  woniai^  whom  Mrs.    . 
Graham  observed,  carefully  washed  every  vessel,  though 
apparendy  clean  ^ore,  **  and  then  mixed  her  rice* 
flour  with  milk,  water,  and  sdt,  when  she  beat  it  be- 
tween the  palraa  of  her  hands  dll  it  was  round,  and 
then  baked  it  on  a  round  iron  plate,  such  as  is  used  iq 
Scotland  for  oat  cdces.     Besides  these  cdces,  she  pre- 
pared a  fbw  beads  of  maixe,  by  rubbii^  off  the  enaff, 
and  laying  them  in  the  fire  to  roast  for  the  fkmily  sup* 
per.    At  the  next  hut,  the  woman  was  grinding  mis- 
sak,  or  curry  stuff,  on  a  flat  smooth  stone,  widi  another 
sh^ed  like  a  rolling-pin.    Leas^^han  an  English  half- 
penny procures  enough  of  turmeric,  spice,  sdt,  and 
ghee,  to  season  die  whde  of  the  rice  ieat^  in  a  day  tyy 
a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  &ve  or  six  diildren.    The  ve« 
ffctahles  and  adds  he   requires  are  found  in  every 
hedge.''  Jommal^  p,  2a    The  Hindoos  eat  their  food 
gmerslly  from  dkhes  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  {rfan* 
tdn.    In  Bengd,  a  sinsle  leaf  is  suffidendy  large  Ibr 
this  purpose;  but  in  jpaoss  where  they  are  not  of  a 
proper  sue,  they  are  nstened  together  by  peofde  csk 
led  Darhi,  who  make  it  a  pardculw  business,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  villa^  and  receive  their  allowance  of 
wages  from  the  Zemmdar  and  Byot,  in  die  same  manner 
as  die  Brahmin,  bard,  &C.   The  potter,  also,  who  makes" 
die  earthen  vessels  used  for  cookinff  the  food,  or  hold- 
ing water,  reedves  his  allowance  of  grain  or  of  money, 
l^ter  is  the  oi^  drink  dP  reqpectaUe  Indians;  toddy 
and  other  intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  drank  except 
hv  the  very  lowest  castes.    In  su^  a  hot  dimate;  it  is 
absoltttdy  necessary  to  cool  the  water  and  other  Ijqukb 
before  they  are  drank.    The  vessels  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  imide  in  most  parts  of  India,  but  prfaidpally 
m  Guaerat.    Smoking  is  very  general  in  the  tunrtbem 
parts  of  India ;  but  in  the  Camadc,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south,  it  is  held  in  great  disrepute.    Here,  taking 
snuff  is  much  more  common  than  in  Bei^aL    The 
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StatifldA  lower  classes  nkleed  smoke  ^ars;  bnt  by  this  prac- 
^"^  tice,  a  Bralunin  would  lose  his  caste ;  and  even  those 
of  the  Sudraa,  who  are  comparatively  rich,  would  be 
dishonoured.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  statSf  that  the 
reli^on  of  the  Hindoos  forbids  them  to  taste  any  food 
or  liquid^  which  has  been  prepared  by^  or  belongs  to 
persons  of  a  difierent  religion. 

The  distinctions  of  dress  in  India  consist  almost  en* 
tirely  in  the  fineness  of  the  linen  of  whidi  it  is  made. 
The  kinds  and  ferm  pf  their  garments  are  the  same 
that  they  were  2000  years  ago,  with  the  excepdon, 
perhaps,  of  the  tnrban,  the  jumnah,  and  long  drawers, 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  borrowed 
fixmi  the  Mahomedans.  The  ancient  dress  of  the  In- 
diansy  as  described  by  Arrian,  cdnsisted  of  a  muslin' 
doth  thrown  loosely  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  muslin 
ahirt  which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  He  like- 
wise notices  that  their  beards  were  dyed  various  co- 
lours. The  dress  of  the  women  at  present,  is  very 
simple  and  graceful ;  a  boddice,  or  close  jacket,  with 
half  sleeves,  fastened  behind,  and  generally  made  of 
coloured  brocade,  covers  their  breasts,  without  conceal- 
ing their  form.  The  shalioe,  a  wide  and  long  piece  of 
coloured  silk  or  muslin,  is  wrapped  round  the  waist,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  part  of  one  leg  bare ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  reaches  below  the  ancle,  which  it  covers 
^th  long  and  graceful  folds :  in  front  it  is  gathered 
up;  and  the  upper  end,'  which  crosses  the  breast,  is 
aometimes  thrown  over  the^  head  as  a  veil.  The  hair 
la  generally  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
and  the  roots  are  often  stained  red.  The  hands  and 
feet  are  covered  with  bracelets  and  rings;  and  a  va- 
luable jewel  is  frequently  fastened  in  the  nose.  ^The 
large  black  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  women  are  lengthened 
out  at  the  oomera  by  black  streaks;  and  the  pahns  of 
their  hands,  soles  of  their  feet,  and  their  nails,  «re 
stained  red  with  the  juice  of  the  seeds  of  the  hkuea 
|dant  The  dress  of  the  men  is  either  in  what  is  con- 
sidered as  the  ancient  Hindoo  fashion,  or  in  that  which 
resembles  the  dress  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  which,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Moguls.  The  tormer  consists  of  a 
piece  of  doth  fastened  round  the  waist,  reaching  down 
to  the  knee.  Round  ^e  body  another  piece  is  folded, 
in  diflerent  modes,  according  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of 
the  wearer.  A  piece  of  fine  muslin  envelopes  the  head. 
In  the  other  rashioo,  wide  drawen  reaching  to  the 
andes  are  worn,  together  with  a  long  robe,  Whidi  is 
crossed  over  the  breast,  tied  round  the  loins  by  a  scarf. 
A  kind  of  turban  is  worn  qn  the  head.  The  Indians 
who  wear  this  dress  are  distinguished  from  the  Moors, 
by  the  circumstanoct  that  their  robes  are  fastened  on 
^e  left  side  of  the  breast,  whereas  those  of  the  Moors 
•are  fastened  on  the  risht  side.  Sandals,  or  slippers, 
are  worn  on  the  feet,  the  latter  having  a  long  crooked 
,  point .  The  Hindoos  generally  shave  their  heads  and 
beards,  with  the  exception  of  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  back 
.part  of  their  head,  and  a  small  pair  of  whiskers.  The 
difierent  castes  are  distinguished,  with  respect  to  their 
dress,  by  strings. worn  round  the  shoulden.  The 
.atring  of  ^e  Brahmins  is  composed  of  threads  of  cot- 
ton ;,  the  number,  mode  of  spinning  and  dyeing,  and 
cf  knotting,  are  most  especially  marked  out  by  their 


religion.   The  Chehteree  caste  wear  a  atring  cdnposed   Suuaia. 
of  fewer  threads  ;  the  Brice  have  one  with  still  fewer  ^""V*^ 
threads;  but  the  Sudras  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
any  string. 

The  houses  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoos  are  Houso. 
made  with  little  trouble  orexpence,  and  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  number  of  mau,  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palm  or  cocoa  nut  tree,  are  spread  over  a  roof  made  of 
bamboo  laths,  whilst  the  bamboo^  unsplit,* forms  the  sup- 
ports of  the  house.  In  it,  a  Hindoo  can  live  for  six 
months  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan  winch  are  not  sub- 
ject to  much  rain.  The  houses  of  rather  a  better  de- 
scription have  walls  made  of  mud,  which  the  intense 
best  of  the  climate  soon  renden  suffidently  hard. 
These  walls  are  raised  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet ;  the  covering  oonsitts  of  rushes  or  rioe  straw.  On 
the  west  of  India,  the  practice  of  covering  houses  with 
tiles  is  general.  Different  styles  of  buUding  prevail  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Krishna.  To  the  north 
of  this  river,  the  roofs  are  in  many  eases  pitdied  and 
thatched ;  to  the  south,  those  of  the  lower  classes  are 
flat  roofed,  uid  covered  with  mud  and  day.  The  hoasea 
in  the  south  c£  India,  also,  usually  consiat  only  of  one 
storey,  inclosing  a  court,  with  a  small  gallery  supported 
by  slight  wooden  pillars.  The  houses  of  the  more 
opulent  consists  of  two  storeys,  and  are  sometimes  built 
of  brick.  The  upper  storey  is  s^  apart  for  sleeping, 
studying,  or  performing  any  business  in  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  interrupted.  On  the  floor  of  a  gallery 
which  runs  out  towards  the  street,  and  is  raised  a  little 
above  it,  the  palanquin  bearen,  and  other  attendants^ 
oflen  lie  down.  The  cement*  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  best  houses,  is  compiled  of  sugar  and 
lime.  The  best  sort  of  cari,  which  is  used  in  painting 
their  houses,  is  produced  in  North  Canara. 
;  The  fumitnte  of  the  houses  is  in  general  very  sim« 
pie.  The  floors  of  those  of  the  lower  classes  are  either 
the  bare  mud,  or  are  covered  with  straw.  The  floora 
of  the  apartments  of  the  higher  dasses  are  covered  with 
mats  and  carpets,  over  wluch  is  frequently  laid  white 
eotlym  doth.  The  other  artides  of  furniture  in  the 
common  houses  consist  of  a  bed-frame^  on  which  a 
mat  is  placed ;  a  few  flat  dishes  of  copper  or  braaa ; 
a  brass  drinking  vessel  with  a  spout ;  a  pot  in  which 
they  bml  their  rice;  a  lamp;  and  alarge  wooden  mor- 
tar to  pound  the  rice.  A  Hindoo  hM  no  table:  he 
eats  alone  upon  the  bare  ground.  The  whole  of  what 
mav  be  called  his  table  service  consists  of  a  brass  basin 
and  an  earthen  plate. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  dress  and  Expect 
food  of  the  Hindoos,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  of  ^^«n& 
the  expences  of  their  mode  of  living  must  be' very  tri^ 
fling ;  otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Hindoo  labourer,  whose  wages  seldom  reaches  five 
shillings  a  month,  and  is  in  general  much  lower,  should 
be  able  to  support  himsdf  and  family.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  is  some  curious  and  interesting  information 
m  the  reports  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Compsb- 


ny  laid  before  Parliament.  The  fdlowing  table  exhi« 
bits  a  statement  of  the  expences  and  earnings  of  the  fa- 
mily of  a  Madras  labourer,  consisting  of  nimself,  his 
wife,  and  five  children*  the  eldest  eight  years  of  age, — 
the  youngest  an  infant. 
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Rice  for  the  husband  and  wife  at  1^  meamire  per  day 
Carry  stuff        .        .        .        .        *        » 
Sah  fish,  or  greens  and  herbs     •        »        •        . 
Fire*wood  and  hratty         •        »        .        •        . 
Lamp  oil^  ax|d  oil  for  the  hands  .        •   -     . 

Salt 

Betel  nuts  and  tobacco 

Rent  of  a  small  room 

iBoy^  8  years  old^  ^'measure  of  rice     . 
4  infants  j.  do.   '    tlo. 


Per  Day. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expences  for  a  month  of  a  Madras  middling  Hindoo  family,  being  that 
of  a  dubash,  or  interpreter,  who  kept  a^  hackery,  or  carriage,  and '2  bullous.  The  family  consisted  of  o  men^ 
a  boy  o(  12  years  old,  and  12  women ;  in  all  19  persons. 

36  Mercals  of  rice,  at  1  mercal  per  day,  at  i  mercals  per  pagoda 

50  Measures  of  do.  ^t  1  measure  per  day,  for  the  daily  beggars,  &c. 

50  Do.  of  Nutcheny  is  Sf  mercals  per  month,  at  8  meitab  per  pagoda 
'    3  Do  of  doll  and  green  grain    -       do.  at  4  oo.         • 

Bazar  expences,  such  as  ghee,  spices,  cuxjy,  6^»  .        .        ,•     . 

500  Billets  of  fire. wood,  and  bratty      •         .        ... 

30  Bundles  of  betel,  at  1  bundle  per  day,  at  1-50  each 

5  Viss  of  boiled  nuts,  at  15  fanaras  per  viss  •  •  .  .*  ■ 
•   1  Do  of  tobacco  .        .        .     ^ 

9  Measures  of  lamp-oil, '54  faziama;  1  measure  Gingeley«6il,  7     •• 

Sundry  expences  tor  v^etables  •        •  .     •       -^        .        .• 


Horse  grain  for  the  2  bullocks,  90  meaflare8,at  5  mewres  per  day,  at  8  mercals  per 

pagoda     •        •        .^ , 

Straw,  20  bundles,  at  4  ianams  per  bundle  

Hackery  driver's  pay  .  " , 

1  Servant,  1  pagoda,  1  washer,  22-40 


Cloth  for  the  men  and  women  for  a  yea^      •        •        •        .        •        .'       80  Pag. 

Father  and  elder  brother's  annivenaries 25 

Ezp^eea  of  the  Ponjal  feast  .        .  '     .        .    '    .        .'       .        15 

12JJ50(  ■ 

•  ♦      >  ;    •  •  Pcrmonth  10 

Total  expence  for  a  month     ..',/'•.'.       .        •        .       •        « 
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Bxpenccof 
living. 


1  Pallan  ;5 1  os.  25  dr. 

40  PalliBm  =:  1  vias  s  3  lbs.  2.oz. 

8  Vias  s=  Jl  nuuiod  ^  25  lbs. 

20  Mairnds  =  1  candy  s  500  lbs. 

1  Garce  r=:  9256  lbs. 

400  Mercals  =  1  garoe. 

8  Measures  =  1  mercaL 

1  Pagoda  =  8  shillfaigs. 

45  Fanams  =  1  pagMa. 

80  Cash  =  1  Fananu 


The  cash  is  a  copper  coin,  37^  to  a  penny^  coiiied  Sutiitia 
and  sent  from  Engumd  to  India.  ^^ym/ 

ExpcDoeof 

^  The  following  is  a  general  estimate  of  the  consump-  hviog. 
tion  of  natural  and  manufactured  produce  in  Bengal^ 
Bahar^  &c.  supposing  them  to  contain  15  millions  of 
native  inhabitants^  and  that  these  are  divided  into  eight 
dasaes: 


Number  of 

I^^umberof 

Average  late 

Avenge  tate 
ofeachPamOjr 

Avenge  rate 

ofeadi  Familjr 

Total       ' 

Penonfl 

FamiUes 

of  eadi  Pewmper 

oonsinnptioii 

in  each  CUsa. 

of  iPenons. 

Month. 

per  Montli. 

per  annum. 

EaPb       An. 

Blip. 

B19. 

Rap. 

500,000 

125,000 

6           4 

25 

800 

87,500,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

3         12 

15 

180 

45,000,000 

1,500,000 

875,000 

2          8 

10 

120 

45,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

2          0 

8 

96 

48,000,000 

8,000,000 

750,000 

1           8 

6 

72 

54,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,250,000 

1          0 

4 

48 

60,000,000 

1,500,000 

875,000 

0        12 

8 

86 

18,500,000 

5,00,000 

125,000 

0          8 

2 

24 

8,000,000 

I5,t)00,000 

8,750,000 

806,000,000 

4000  £uropean8  of  the  1st  rank,  at  75  rupees  per  month,  or  900  per 

an.        8,600,000 

3000        do.        of  the  2d  rank,  at  SO             do. 

860 

480,000 

18^000  ^     do.        of  the  8d  rank,  at   8             do. 

96 

1,248,000 

Total  consumption  of  European  and  native  inhabitants 

•        « 

811,828,000 

Elephants  at  10  rupees  pisr  month;  cameb  and  horses  at  4;  draught  and  carriJBge)'                              | 

bullocks  at  2 ;  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  adequate  to  the  consumption 

of>       3,000,000 

125,000  families,  at  24  rupees  per  annum. 

•        .        • 

3 

Total      . 

• '       •         1 

814,828,000 

On  the  supposition  that  four^fifths  of  the  expences 
of  the  natives  are  for  food  and  other  necessaries^  the 
average  daily  expenses  of  the  families  of  the 

Bupi  Ana.  Pie& 

1st  dasB  will  be    .....••  0  10  8 

2d. 0  6  5 

8d. 0  4  3 

4th.  . ^0  8  1 

5th. 0  2  7. 

6th. 0  1  8 

7tb*  .••..»...«*0  1  8 

8th.  . 0  0  10    . 


1        14    9 

— »fbr  the  total  expeoditote  [aMtdn^  ocepted)  of  e^^ht 
Gunilies  of  four  jpersons,  from  the  pnnoe  to  the  b^;gar. 
The  expenditure  for  dothing  will  be  in  the  fiunilies 

Hap»  Ana.  Pioe. 

ofthe  1st  dads 5      0  0 

2d.       300 

8d.       2      0  0 

4th «...  1     10  0 

5th .  1       8  0 

6th.      ....  ^.    .....  0    18  0 

7th. 09  7 

8th.      . 0      6  5 

Sop.  Ana.  Pioe» 

Perwi»aflrtel«s.l    4    Olg^nOnwtarfwttlu 

8d. *.:::o  ?  73  »gp«»onth. 


The  average  expenditure  allowed  to  the  three  first 
dasses  fbr  food,  &c.  per  day,  is  1  ana  9  pice  per  per« 
son. 

And  for  the  other  five  classes  rather  less  than  6  pioe 
per  person. 

In  the  first  class  are  induded,  the  nabobs  and  their 
near  relations,  rajahs,  superior  zemindars,  merchants, 
prindpal  shrofl^,  or  bankers,  banians,  superior  brah« 
mlns,  &c. 

In  the  second,  zemindars,  prindpal  renters,  inferior 
shroffs,  traders,  head  drears  or  accountants,  superior 
officers  of  the  judidal  court,  collectors,  mohonrs  or 
writers;  moonshees  or  secretaries,  muftis,  second  order 
of  Brahmins,  first  rank  of  native  officers,  &c. 

In  the  third  class,  inferior  zemindars  and  renters  ; 
head  Ryots  or  principal  men  in  villages,  shop-keepcas, 
gomastaks  or  factors,  second  rank  d  native  officers^ 
attendants  of  superior  zemindars,  superior  menial  8er« 
vants,  &c 

In  the  fisurth  class,  petty  zemindars,  renters,  Bepays, 
upper  servants,  head  artificers  and  mechanics,  petty 
factors,  pykats,  or  foot  messengers,  superior  weaveiBy 
petty  ^opkeepers,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  dass,  superior  labooriog  Ibfots  occupying 
lands,  servants,  artificers^  distillers,  confectioners,  re- 
tailers of  cowries,  common  weavers,  washermen,  sail, 
ors,  &C. 

In  the  sixth  dass,  secoi|d  order  of  Ryots  oocupylzig 
lands,  ordinary  artificers,  common  servants,  bearers^ 
boatmen,  fishermen,  8cc 

In  the  seventh  dass,  hired  husbandm^i,  herdsmen^ 
shepherds,  conmum  labourers,  &c. 
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hjinaa,  In  the  eighth  class^  the  most  indigent  and  lowest  or* 
den  of  society,  beggars,  &c. 

One  Rupee  =  to  2s.  6d. 

16  Anas        =:  to  1  Rupee. 

12  Pice  =  to  1   Ana. 

Such  Hindoos  as  can  afford  it,  travel  either  in  a 
hackery  or  a  palanquin.  The  first  resembles  a  turret, 
fixed  on  a  small  cart  with  two  wheels,  with  curtains 
round  it :  it  is  drawn  by  oxen.  The  palanquin  is  a 
couch  covered  with  a  canopy,  suspended  on  poles  form- 
ed of  bamboos ;  two  bearers  take  hold  of  the  poles  at 
each  end,  and  will  carry  the  palanquin  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  six  miles  an  hour.  Caravansaries  are  common 
on  most  of  the  roads  in  India :  they  consist  of  three 
apartments ;  in  one  the  palanquins  are  deposited ;  the 
others  are  intended  for  the  travellers  to  sleep  in ;  on 
these  mats  are  spread :  boiled  rice  and  water  is  given 
free  of  expence ;  and  other  article.^  of  Hindoo  diet  may 
generally  be  obtained  from  the  Brahmins  who  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  ships  and  boats  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  a  very 
simple  construction ;  they  make  little  use  of  nails  or 
iron  work;  the  planks  are  sewed  together;  the  seams 
filled  up  with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  and 
daubed  over  either  with  cocoa  nut  oil  and  lime,  or 
with  fish  oil.  In  some  cases v  however,  their  ships  are 
constructed  more  after  the  European  manner. 

An  Indian  army  consists  not  merely  of  those  who  are 
to  fight,  they  indeed  compose  a  small  portion  of  it,  but 
of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers,  merchan  s  and 
tb«r  servants,  and  adventurers  of  all  descriptions: 
Every  horse  has  two  persons  attached  to  it,  besides  the 
rider,  one  of  whom  cleans  it.  and  the  other  provides  the 
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thority>  the  greatest  part  of  India,  is  vested  in  a  Cover-  Sutiecicfc 
nor- General  in  council,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  '^'  ?  '— '" 
and  the  Court  of  Directors :  the  seat  of  this  supreme 
government  is  at  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  Bengal 
presidennr :  in  each  of  the  two  subordinate  president 
cies  of  Nladras  and  Bombay,  there  is  also  a  governor 
and  council.  In  the  Bengal  presidency,  there  is  one 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta ;  six  courts  of  appeal  and 
circuit  attached  to  six  different  divisions;  and  forty  ' 
magistrates  stationed  in  as  many  different  districts  and 
cities.  The  territories  subject  to  the  Madras  presiden- 
cv  are  divided  into  twenty-one  districts  :  those  under 
the  Bombay  presidency  are  less  numerous  and  less 
clearly  de lined.  Besides  magistrates  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  the  East  India  Coznpany  have  coU 
lectors  of  revenue  in  all  the  districts.  This  revenue  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  land,  salt,  and  opium; 
it  amounts  to  about  seventeen  millions  annually.  In 
time  of  war,  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Company 
generally  amount  to  about  150,000,  of  which  ther^  are 
seldom  more  than  25,000  Europeans;  the  rest  are 
native  troops.  The  number  of  British  born  subjects 
in  India  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  army)  b  about  6000 
or  7000. 

The  ancient  languages  of  India  are  supposed  to  have  Laaguag«c 
been  the  Sanscrit ;  the  Pracrit ;  the  Paisaichi,  and  the 
Magadhi ;  the  Sanscrit  is  still  cultivated  as  the  lan- 

fuage  of  literature,  science,  laws,  and  religion ;  of  the 
'racrit,  or  spoken  language,  there  appear  to  have  been 
10  dialects  -,  that  still  called  Pracrit  is  spoken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seraswattee ;  in  it  great  part  of  mclst  of 
the  Hindoo  dramas,  and  many  poems,  are  written ;  the 
next  dialect  of  the  Pracrit,  named  from  the  Canujacub- 


forage.    The  devastations  created  by  an  Indian  army    jas,  who  anciently  spoke  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground- 


are  dreadful ;  on  its  approach  the  whole  population 
emigrates  ;  tiie  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting  their 
homes,  are  called  the  tvvlsa:  before  a  British  army, 
however,  unaccompanied  by  Indian  allies,  this  emigra* 
tion  never  takes  place.  That  the  Hindoos  are  capable 
of  being  made  good  soldiers,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  state  c^  discipline,  firmness,  and  courage,  to  which 
the  Sepoya  in  British  pay  have  been  raised. 

In  Hindostan  all  titles  are  connected  with  military 
power ;  if  this  is  lost,  the  title  is  soon  lost  also.  Lat- 
terly, however,  great  wealth  and  influence  also  confers 
a  title,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  learned  person  is  sa« 
loted  by  the  appellation  of  pundit. 

^  The  laws  of  Menou  are  the  most  ancient  and  most 
highly  venerated  amon^  the  Hindoos.  They  consist  of 
eighteen  principal  articles;  the  ten  first  relate  to 
d^u,  deposits,  partnerships,  boundaries,  sales,  &c 
and  masters  and  servants ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
to  assault  and  slander ;  the  thirteenth  to  larceny ;  the 
fourteenth  to  robbery ;  the  fifteenth  to  adultery ;  the 
sixteenth  to  matrimonial  disputes ;  the  seventeenth  to 
mheritance;  and  the  eighteenth  to  gaming.  These  laws 
contain^  be  ides^  a  variety  of  very,  frivolous  rules  for  the 
mont  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  According  to  the 
law  of  inheritance,  the  property  ia  divided  into  equal 
shares,  two  to  the  eldest  son,  one  and  a  half  to  the 
Best,  and  one  to  each  of  the  others ;  to  the  unmarried 
daughters,  the  brothers  give  each  a  fourth  of  his  share. 
In  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Mahomedan  law  is  the  rule 
fin-  the  administration  of  crimfnal  justice ;  and  to  this, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  British  government  has  ad« 

The  supreme  authority  in  British  India,  whichtas  we 
have  seen,  comprises,  either  in'  its  direct  or  indirect  axL* 

▼OU  XIL  PART  X. 


Work  of  the  modern  Hindostanee ;  the  Gaura,  or  Ben- 
galee, is  spoken  in  Calcutta,  and  in  Bengal  on  the 
bank.-*  of  the  Ganfes :  the  Maihhala  is  used  in  the  Cir« 
car  of  Tirkut ;  the  Uriga,  in  Orissa ;  the  Guzeraticy 
which  is  not  unlike  the  Hindostanee,  is  spoken  not  only 
in  Guzerat,  but  at  Surat,  Tatta,  &c.  The  Tamelor 
Malabar  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Canara ;  the 
Mahratta  prevails  through  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta 
territories ;  the  Canara  is  spoken  in  the  mountainous 
district  which  lies  between  the  eastern  and  western  di- 
visions of  the  ancient  Carnataca ;  and  extends  as  far  as 
Goa ;  the  Talenga  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  in 
Golconda,  on  the  Krishna,  and  as  far  as  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts. 

The  most  venerated  books  among  the  Hindoos  are  Books, 
the  Vedas  and  the  two  great  poems ;  only  the  three 
highest  castes  are  permitted  to  read  these.  The  Vedas 
treat  of  all  the  diflTerent  brandies  of  knowledge;  the 
two  great  poems  are  the  Ramayuna  of  Valmiki,  and 
the  Mahabharut,  which  contains  the  adventures  of 
Krishna ;  there  are  also  other  ancient  epic  poems,  be- 
sides dramas  and  lyric  poems,  in  high  esteem  among 
the  Hindoos ;  of  their  dramas,  Sacontala,  or  the  fatiu 
ring,  has  been  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr* 
Wilkins. 

The  ancient  music  of  Hindostan  is  supposed  to  have  Music 
been  superior  to  the  modem,  and  to  have  been  more 
cultivated ;  the  modem  scale  comprehends  seven  sounds, 
and  in  the  octave  they  reckon  22  quarters  and  thirds  ; 
they  also  divide  the  seven  natural  sounds  into  84  modes. 
Their  instruments  are  very  loud  and  disagreeable;  and 
consist  principally  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  pipes ;  in 
their  stringed  instruments,  the  strings  are  made  of  iron 
or  brass  wnrej.  and  the  fingers  of  Uiose  who  play  on 
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fltadstici.  them  are  defended  by  thimbles ;  hence  the  scmnds  emit- 
ted are  harsl^  and  onpleasant.    There  is  no  harmony  in 
their  son^ ;  one  person  sings  in  a  high  and  another  in 
a  low  voice,  beginning  in  a  low  tone^  till  near  the  end 
of  the  verse^  thev  br^  out  into  a  loud  noise.     In  the 
Paintiig.     other  fine  arts  they  are  equally  deficient :  in  painting 
they  are  ignorant  of  perspective ;  gaudy  colours,  es« 
pecially  red  and  blue,  with  the  figures  crowned  with 
gold,  are  in  their  estimation  the  perfection  of  painting. 
Sculpture,    Their  sculpture  and  architecture  are  rich  ana  elegant 
^^  in  ornaments,  but  rude  and  destitute  of  taste  and 

judgment  in  their  principles  and  grand  outline;  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  these  arts  are  the  excavations 
and  sculptured  rocks  in  £Iephanta  and  Salsette,  at 
Ellore ;  the  seven  pagodas,  and  in  the  Cave  of  Car- 
li  in  the  Mahratta  mountains.  The  Hindoos  seem, 
from  very  retnote  antiquity,  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  construction  and  use  of  the  arch.  The  mo- 
dem pagodas  or  temples  differ  considerably  in  their 
style  and  ornaments  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan ; 
those  in  the  north  are  the  most  simple ;  those  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  are  built  in  the  style  of  the  most 
ancient  temples,  of  large  square  stones,  so  arranged 
and  connected  that  they  form  a  pyramid.  The  pa- 
godas on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are  for  tbe  most  part 
circular,  and  covered  with  plates  of  copper.  There 
are  several  magnificent  and  very  costly  specimens  of 
Mahomedan  ardiitacturc  in  various  parts  of  Hindos- 
tan Proper,  particularly  near  Agra,  where  Shah  Jehan 
erected  a  monument  of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife,  at  Delhi,  &c.  See  Civil  Architecture,  vol. 
VI.  p.  524,  575. 
AitroiMiray  The  claims  of  the  Hindoos  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
«nd  cfarono-  of  astronomy  from  very  remote  antiquity,  have  been 
^7'  disputed*   It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancient  Hin- 

doos were  better  acquainted  with  this  science  than  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that  the  rule  for  computing 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  was  known  in  India  at  a 
more  early  period  than  in  Europe.  The  division  of 
the  zodiac  is  the  same  as  ours.  Their  year  is  sidereal, 
beginning  when  the  sun  enters  Aries.  The  civil  year 
and  month  begin  at  sunrise,  instead  of  midnight.  The 
day  and  night  are  divided  into  four  day  watches  and 
four  ni^ht  watches,  the  length  of  which  must,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  season.  Each  watch  is  subdivided  into 
ghurries,  which  contain  24  minutes,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  smaller  portions  of  time.  These  pe- 
riods are  measured  by  a  brass  cup  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  placed  in  a  laige  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
marked  with  lines.  As  soon  as  the  water  rises  in  it  to 
any  of  these  lines,  the  watchman  strikes  a  pan  made  of 
beU  metal  with  a  wooden  mallet,  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  the  ghurrie.  (See  Horology,  vol.  Al.  p.  116, 
Note.)  Only  very  rich  men  have  clocks;  and  there  are 
no  public  clocks,  except  those  attached  to  the  armies. 
See  Astronomy,  vol.  iI.  p.  585. 
Moen,Psv-  Beside  die  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  India,  there  are 
8Mt|  &&  Moors,  Pars^es,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Moors  are 
most  numerous  in  Hindostan  Proper,  especially  about 
Delhi.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  The 
first  comprises  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors,  Tar- 
tars who  are  continually  naturalising  themselves  by  en* 
tering  the  armies,  and  Arabians  ana  Persians,  who  set- 
tle in  Hindostan  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  the 
second  class  comprehends  all  the  descendants  of  con- 
verted Hindoos.  Most  of  the  Mahomedans  in  India 
are  of  the  sect  of  Shiah.  The  Parsees,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  they  are  a  hardy,  enter* 


prisii^  race  of  men,  and  some  of  them  extremely  ridi.  StBUsti& 
The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  viciniv  ^"•V*j 
tv  of  Cochin,  where  they  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  I 

the  white  or  Jerusalem  Jews,  and  the  ancient  or  black  j 

Jews,-— the  latter  are  considered  an  inferior  race. 

Christianity  established  itself  on  the  Malabar  coast  at  a  Chnsiias^ 
very  early  period.   Before  the  arrival  of  Vasco  de  Gams  , 

there  were  44  churches,  all  of  the  Nestorian.  persua- 
sion,  containing  above  200,000  people.  At  present 
there  are  not  above  40,000  of  this  persuasion ;  but  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast 
is  still  about  200,000  j  of  whom  90,000  are  settled  in 
the  province  of  Travancore.  In  some  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince Christian  churdies  are  much  more  numerous  than 
Hindoo  temples.  A  great  proportion  of  the  fishermen 
on  the  Coast  are  Christians. 

The  population  of  India  has  been  differently  estima-  PopoUud 
ted,  nor  is  it  possible  to  fix  it  with  any  desree  of  ac- 
curacy.   According  to  Mr.  C.  Butter,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  respecting  the  temple  of  Jug- 
gernauth,  19th  May  1813,  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo 
population,  as  far  as  Cabul,  is  not  much  short  of 
200,000,000.     This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  mudi 
too  high  an  estimate.   According  to  Mr.  Walter  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  East  India  Gazetteer^  there  are  in  Northern 
Hindostan,   Hindostan   Proper,  the  Decan,  and  tbe 
South  of  India,   101,000,000;    of  which  there  are 
53,500,000  in  British  HindosUn,  17,500,000  in  the  ter- 
ritories  of  the  British  allies  and  tributaries,  15,000,000 
in  the  independent  principalities,  and  the  same  num- 
ber under  the  Rajpoots  of  Ajmeer,  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde,  the  Cabul  government,  the  Rajahs  of  Bootan 
and  Assam,  &c.     The  Marquis  Wellesley,  however,  in 
a  recent  debate  on  East  India  affairs*  stated  the^popu- 
lation  of  British  Hindostan  at  only  40,000,000 ;  and 
this  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.     Supposing  the  area 
of  this  part  of  India  to  be  357,000  geographical  square 
miles,  tnis  will  give  rather  more  than  112  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mUe.    In  the  years  1800-1  and  1^02,  an- 
swers were  sent  to  the  Governor-General  to  several 
queries  regarding  the  Bengal  Presidency,  one  of  whicb 
had  relation  to  the  population  of  its  different  districts. 
The  following  are  the  results: 

Calcutta  division. 


Jessore 

Midnapoor 

Berbhoom 

Hooghly 

Nuddraih 

Burdwan 


•ZUlahs  or  Oiitvicts. 


Area 
square 
MUcs. 


6102 
3858 

3175 
5174 


PopuUtidn. 


24t  Pergunnahs,  indu-l     ^go 
ding  Calcutta    .    .     j  | 


1,500,( 
1,500,( 

700,< 
l,000,( 

800,4 
2,000,( 

2,225, 


of 
Mahomeda&t 
to  Hindoos. 


lopoitiou 
MaJiomedj 


Dacca  division* 


Dacca  city 

Tipperah    • 
SilMt     .    . 


Mymensing 
Jelalpoor    , 


2600 
2861 
6700 
3400 


200,000 
926,763 
750.000 
492,495 
1,928,531 
1,000,000 


145  to  130 
6  to     10 

5  to  4 
3  to  2 
3  to       6 

6  to     10 
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[{■Tigulpoor 
Dinagepoor 
fumeah 


Pitaa  dty  . 
Samn  .  . 
Bihar  .  . 
Shahabad  . 
Ramghar  . 
Tiiboot      . 


1,500,000 
760,340 
600,000 

1,450,000 
650.000 


850,000 
1,200,000 

1,500,000 
SOO/MXl 

.2,000,000 


1  to    10 
1  to 
1  to 
Stu 

1  to    30 
1  to 


Satartt  diniiion. 


luanpoor 3,171-700       1  to 


Mirxapoor  . 


900,000       1  to    10 
3,000,000)      1  to      ' 


forSaSirnlea;  on  the  west,  for  SIS  miles,  by  the  Mia.    Indiana, 
aiuippi,  whidi  divides  it  from  Upper  Louiaiana ;  on  '^""^ 
the  north-west  by  the  Il!inoi»,  which  divides  it  from  ■ 

the  Illinois  teiritbiy;  and  on  tfie  north,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, by  Lake  Michican-  Indiana  is  divided  into  S 
coandea,  and  37  townships,  via. 


Coimtlet. 

No.  of 

ID  leia 

PrtDcipal 

Dearborn 
Clark 
Elarrison 
Knox 

Total 

9 

6 
3 
9 

7310 
5670 
3595 
7y45 

ClarkesvUle 
Harrison 
St.  Vincennea 

S7 

24,520 

die  popolaitkai  of  diferent  parts  of  Hindoatan,  coll 
ettha  from  tlw  pariiamentaiy  nports,  orfrtxn  source* 
eqnallj  aathmtic. 

Dirtrict  of  ChittafoDg 2987 sqnare miles;  1,200,000 
iidiabitanta ;  8  Mahomedana  to  5  Hindoo*. 

Dirtrict  of  Kishnagnr  764,480  inhabitant* ;  3  Mafao* 
medan*  to  7  Hindoo*. 

Tlw  popolation  of  the  province  of  Orissa  ia  supposed 
tobeatioat4^  miUionsi  of  Hyderabad  S!i  millions,  the 


I  1  tolO;ofKhandeiah  8  millions,  the  Ma- 
B  I  to  6;  of  N*ndere  ^  million,  the  Mahomc 
dana  1  to  10 ;  of  Berar  S  millions,  the  Mahomedans  I  to 
10.  Id  the  ceded  distncta  in  the  year  I B06,  there  were 
b;  actual  muster  1,917,376,  the  malea  one-tenth  more 
than  females;  in  1801,  the  population  was  one'fourth 
leas.  In  the  territnie*  of  tbe  Mysore  Rajah  in  1804, 
there  were  482,612  familiea,  and  2,171,754  inhabitanU : 
17,000  of  these  families  were  Mahomedans;  29,370 
Brahmins ;  78,627  Liiwait ;  and  S063  Jains. 

See  AMialic  lUteankai  Auattc  R^gitters ;  Reporli 
oa  lAt  Etut  India  Company,  laid  btfort  Parliament  in 
Stttiom  1812,  1812-13,  1813-14;  Rennel's  Memoir  of 
a  Map  tf  Hindatian  i  Hilbume's  Oriental  Commerce  ; 
Hejiw's  Traeu  on  India ;  Mrs,  Graham's  Journal  and 
Leflen;  Ome'*  HiUory  and    Fragments;  Ferishta's 


HiMiryef  HimUuian;  WiSkK't  Hittonf  of  the  South  of 
I^dia;  Sofinerafs  Fogaget ;  P.  Buchanan's  TVoMbm 


AeMmtrti  Taaami^a  fndian  BecreBlioni ;  Hamilton'* 
EatI  India  Gautteer.    (j.  s.) 

INDIANA  territoiT  iaa  partofthe  United  Sutes 
of  North  America,  lymg  between  laL  37°  45'  and  41' 
90'  north  lat,  and  between  82°  42'  and  85°  45'  west 
hng.  Its  mean  length  i*  about  ^70  miles,  and  it* 
mean  breadth  about  ISO.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
bj  the  •tate  of  Ohio  ;  on  the  sooth  bj  the  Ohio  River, 
which  separBteB  Indiana  from  Kentucky,  and  bounds  it 


The  soil  of  this  territory  is  very  ftrtile,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobac- 
co, &c.  A  silver  mine  has  lately  been  discovered 
above  Ouiatanon  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  Wabash. 
Salt  springs,  lime,  blue  and  yellow  freestone,  and  white 
clay,  abound  upon  the  River  Wabash.  Sea  coal  is 
found  on  Big  River,  and  on  all  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  Ohio.  An  establishment  of  salt  works,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Congress,  has  been  made  at  the 
salt  springs  near  the  Wabash,  vriiich  wsa  ceded  by  cer- 
tain  Indians  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Indiana  are,  the  Wabash^  . 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  810  ftet  wide, 
and  about  887  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  is  navigable  - 
in  spring,  smnmer,  and  autumn,  by  natteanxs  drawing 
3  feet  water,  for  412  miles  to  Ouiatanon,  and  the  latrge 
canoe*  for  197  miles  higher  up  to  the  Miami  carrying 

Slace,  9  miles  fVtim  the  village  of  Miami  on  Miami . 
iver,  which  flows  into  the  south-west  part  of  Lake 
Erie.  White  River  faUs  into  the  Wabash  about  20 
miles  bdow  Vincennes.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Th©« 
akiki  and  Plem,  which  unite  below  Lake  Dupage, 
and  form  the  Illinois  River. 

The  commerce  of  Indiana  centres  in  Vincennes,  the 
capital,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
about  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  merchants  bring 
their  goods  from  Canada  down  the  Wabaih,  up  the 
Missiseipin  fVom  Orleans,  and  down  the  Ohio,  and  up  ■ 
the  Wabash  fhim  the  eastern  states. 

The  population  of  this  territonr  in  1600  was  4875,  . 
and  in  1810,  Si,5S0.  In  1808,  the  militia  of  this  ter. 
ritory,  whidi  then  embraced  that  of  Illinois,  was  2057,  . 
md  the  number  of  males  between  l6and  45  was  4600. 

Indiana  formed  part  of  the  north-western  territory 
tiD  January  1801,  when  it  was  erected  by  consent  of 
Congress  into  a  temporary  government,  with  the  usual 
power  and  privileges.     See  Morse's  OeograpAji,  p.  205, 

INDIANS,  see  America  and  Canada. 

INDICATIVE,  see  Gkahhar. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  is  a  mode  t£  proaeeuting . 
oSendera. 

In  the  law  of  England,  an  indictment  i*  a  written 
accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  mtsde< 
meanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a 
grand  Jury. 

Indictments  must  be  framed  with  precision  and  ceri 
tamty.  In  order  to  identify  the  person  of  the  criminal, 
tbn  must  set  forth  his  Christian  name,  surname,  state 
and  d^ree,  mystery,  town  or  place,  and  county.  The 
time  and  plac*  of  committing  tne  offence,  are  alw  to  be 
aaoeitaitiM;  but  i  mistake  in  these  points  i*  DOtin  ge- 
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iDaign.  neral  held  to  be  material,  provided  the  former  be  laid 
previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment^  and  the  latter 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  unless  in  those 
cases  where  a  limitation  in  point  of  time  is  assigned  by 
statute  for  ihe  prosecution  of  offenders.  The  offence 
must  be  set  forth  with  clearness  and  certainty  ;  and  in 
some  crimes,  particular  technical  words  must  be  used^ 
else  the  indictment  is  void.  Thus  in  treason,  the  facts 
must  be  laid  to  be  done  ^^  ireasonabli/,  and  against 
his  allegiance ;"  in  indictments  for  murder,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  party  indicted  "  murdered'  the 
other ;  in  felonies,  the  adverb  "  ftloniouslt/'  must  be 
used,  and  in  burglaries,  "  burglariou$ly*'  In  rapes,  the 
word  "  ravished^'  is  necessary,  and  must  not  be  expres- 
sed by  any  periphrasis.  So  in  larcenies,  the  words 
*'  Jehniously  took  and  carried  amaif'  are  necessary  to 
^very  indictment,  as  alone  expressive  of  the  precise  of- 
fence. In  indictments  for  murder,  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  wound  should  also  in  general  be  expressed. 
In  some  indictments,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  express 
the  value  of  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  or  instru- 
ment of  the  offence  ;  as  in  larcenies,  m  order  that  it 
may  appear  whether  it  be  grand  or  petit  larceny ;  and 
whether  entitled,  or  not,  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
in  homicide  of  all  sorts,  as  the  weapon  with  which  it 
is  committed,  falls,  as  a  deodand,  to  the  king. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  indictments  are  framed  at 
the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  whose  name  they 
are  laid.  When  a  private  party  joins  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, his  name  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate ;  but  when  the  private  party  is  the  principal  prose- 
cutor, with  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  tne  ac- 
tion is  brought  in  due  fi^rm  of  criminal  letters.  And 
this  last  is  also  the  form  generally  used  in  prosecutions 
at  the  instance  of  the  lA>rd  Advocate,  when  the  party 
accused  is  not  in  custody. 

^  Indictments,  in  Scotland,  are  prepared  in  a  syllogis- 
tic form.  The  major  proposition  states  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  and  in  general,  that  it  is  severely  punishable ; 
ihe  minor  states  me  offence  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  party  accused,  and  avers  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  crime  stated  in  the  major  proposition ;  and 
the  indictment  concludes,  that,  on  conviction  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  the  pannel  ought  to  suffer  the 

5unishment  of  the  law.     See  Blackstone's  Comment, 
acob's  Law  Diet,    Erskine's  Inst,  of  the  Law  of  ScolL 
Hume's  Comment.    Bell's  Diet,  of  the  Law  of  Scotl.  (z) 

INDIES,  East.    See  India. 

INDIGESTION.    Sec  Medicine. 

INDIGO,  a  well  known  and  much  esteemed  blue 
dye.  Under  the  article  Dyeing  (where  see  Indigo  in 
the  Index)  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  history  of 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  applied  in  practice.  Under  Chemistry, 
(see  IndeXf)  will  be  found  a  minute  account  of  its  che- 
mical properties,  with  brief  notices  of  its  natural  histo- 
ry. But  as  the  importance  of  indigo  renders  the  histo- 
ry of  it,  and  the  processes  which  it  undergoes  prepara- 
tory to  its  exportation  from  the  countries  which  pro* 
duce  it,  interesting  to  those  who  cultivate  or  respect  the 
useful  arts,  we  shall,  under  the  present  article,  give  an 
ampler  account  of  these  subjects  than  appeared  con- 
formable to  the  rank  which  it  held  under  those  more 
comprehensive  heads.  At  the  same  time,  as  even  in 
this  instance  we  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  we 
advise  those  readers  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  peruse  also  the  accounts  there  given. 

This  substance,  or  its  basis,  is  contained  in  the  isa* 
iis  tincloria,  which  grows  in  temperate  climates,  and 
iias-been  used  for  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  the  animal 


and  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  also  contained  in  some  legu-  Indigo. 
minous  plants  of  warmer  latitudes,  particularly  various  ^^'^ 
species  of  the  indigqfera.  When  it  exists  in  sniall  quan- 
tity alonff  with  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  plant, 
it  may  be  extracted  bjy  wateif?  and  detained  in  that 
menstruum  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  admit  of  being 
used  as  a  dye.  These  plants,  therefore,  were,  in  former 
times,  merely  dried  and  comminuted  for  the  market,  and 
the  processes  ef  fermentation  and  exposure  to  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  dyer.  The 
isaiis  tinctoria  and  kuitatdca  were  indeed  often  sub- 
jected to  <a  partial  fermentation  previously  to  drying. 
In  Hindostan,  for  thousands  of  years  back,  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  indigo  plant  has  been  extracted,  oxy- 
genated, and  precipitated  in  a  comparatively  pure  state 
for  sale.  In  the  plant,  the  basis  of  indigo  is  form- 
ed colourless,  destitute  of  the  requisite  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  is  then  extremely  liable  to  decompo- 
sition and  destruction  ;  but,  after  it  has  received  that 
addition,  its  qualities  are  remarkably  permanent.  This 
property  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  manifested 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  squeezing  the  juice  oi  the 
fresh  leaves  on  calico.  The  colour  is  at  first  green, 
but,  by  the  influence  of  oxygen  ftom  th^  atmosphere, 
it  is  converted  into  a  permanent  blue. 

This,  however,  only  affords  an  imperfect,  though  a 
simple,  exemplification  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
preparation  of  indigo  depends.  We  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  process  by  which  thb  is  effected  on  the 
large  scale. 

The  plants  from  which  it  is  produced  are,  1.  The/n^ 
digofera  anil,  a  large  American  plant,  which  affords  in« 
digo  of  good  quality.     2.  Indigqfera  tinctoria,  a  Chi- 
nese and  Indian  plant,  which  hu  been  carried  to  Ame- 
rica.    This  is  less  hardy,  but  more  productive  Uian  the 
preceding.     3.  Indigo/era  disperma.    This  affords  the 
Guatimala  indigo.    Its  produce  is  uncommonly  fine, 
but  less  abundant :  and,  4.  Indigqfera  argentea,  which 
afibrds  the  tWi^  batard  of  the  Fren(£.    AU  these 
plants  are  small  shrubs,  which  emit  a  smell  ofiendve  to 
cattle.     The  stems  widi  the  leaves  are  cut,  and,  either 
immediately,  or  after  more  or  less  drying,  are  pressed 
down  into  large  vats  or  steepers,  then  covered  with 
water,  which  is  generally  cold.    A  slight  motion,  in- 
crease of  bulk,  and  evolution  of  heat,  are  in  a  few  hours 
perceived:  air»bubbles  rise,  and  patches  of  froth  are 
formed  on  the  surface,  together  with  a  violet  or  cop- 
per-coloured cream,  wbi<£  soon  after  acquires  a  fine 
blue ;  the  body  of  the  liquor  becomes  green,  but  in  no 
degree  turbid,  till  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air.    Instead  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  recent  plant, 
a  putrescent  and  extremely  offensive  odour  is  generat- 
ed.    In  the  first  part  of  this  process,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  an  absorption  of  oxygen ;  the  gas 
which  is  separated  in  bubbles  is  carbonic  acid.    While 
the  liquor  first  becomes  green,  it  deposits  a  fine  green 
precipitate  when  treated,  with  alkalies:  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, it  deposits,   when  thus  treated,  a  substance  of 
a  light  sky-blue.    When  the  fermentation  is  c(»npleted, 
the  green  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  beating  vat,  in 
which  it  is  agitated  or  churned  by  machinery.    Itno'w 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  formed  in- 
to a  fioculent  substance,  which  is  merely  suspended 
in  the  fluid,  while  the  other  principles  are  still  in  a 
state  of  solution.    Lime-water,  or  caustic  alkali,  is  add- 
ed, to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the  indiso,  as  soon 
as  it  is  observed  to  be  distinctly  granulated.    At  this 
stage,  the  froth,  from  being  blue,  is  rendered  colour- 
less by  the  subsiding   of  the  blue  matter.      When 
this  addition  is  made,  a  further  absorption  of  oxygen 
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ifidigob  takes  place ;  and,  after  it  has  settled  a  littlev  the  evo- 
'  lutioii  of  carbonic  add  wholly  ceaaea.  When  the  pre« 
cipitation  ia  complete!  the  aupematant  liquor  ia  of  a 
clear  brandy  or  Madeira  wine  colour*  A  greenish  or 
olire  tint  ia  an -evidence  of  imperfect  precipitation^  and 
arises  either  from  ita  being  united  to  a  portion  of  car- 
bonic add,  or  ita  not  having  absorbed  a  auffidency  of 
ozygeiH  moat  probably  the  latter,  aa  a  further  ezpoeure 
to  the  atmosphere  by  churning  causes  it  to  precipitate 
an  addidonai  portion  of  indigo  when  treated  with  al- 
kalies. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  all  the  stages  of  this 
jvocess,  to  adjust  the  best  degree  <^  eadi  change.  If 
the  fermentation  is  too  soon  stopped,  apart  of  the  indi- 
go remains  unestracted.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
ooloor  of  the  twigs,  when  a  few  are  taken  out  and  in- 
They  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  tender,  when 


medeo. 
they  hai 


have  yielded  the  whole.  The  degree  of  evolution 
of  gas  is  also  to  be  regulated  :  when  the  quantity  isde- 
fidenty  the  liquor  is  of  a  yellowish  green.  When  the 
fermentation  is  carried  too  fart  ^^  liquor  becomes  tur- 
bid, from  an  admixture  of  iproaaer  parta  aeparated  from 
the  plant,  and  the  condenaation  and  predpitation  of  the 
iiidi|;o  are  prevented  from  taking  place  with  the  due 
fadhty»  and  from  yielding  an  article  of  genuine  purity. 
This  ia  more  dangeroua  than  a  deficient  fermentation, 
as  not  beiag  ao  easily  remedied.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  that  the  absorption  of 
osygen  ia  essential  both  during  the  fermentation  and 
the  predpitation. 

The  only  further  process  which  the  indigo  under- 
goes, is  that  of  drying,  which  sometimes  is  effected 
solely  by  dripping ;  at  other  tiroes  it  is  subjected  to  a 
presa«re»  by  which  the  water  is  squeezed  out  It  is 
exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air,  but  shaded  from  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

Indi^  differs  greatly  in  its  excellence^  as  well  aa  in 
ita  accidental  properties.  Some  spedmens  of  it  have 
much  less  specific  gravity  than  others,  and  the  lightest 
is  the  purest  Some  of  it  will  even  float  in  water.  If 
the  air  ia  ezduded  while  it  is  in  any  degree  moist,  it 
undergoes  a  chemical  change,  bv  which  white  spedis 
are  fanned  in  its  substance.  When  too  much  lime  has 
been  used  in  predpitation,  it  subsides  mixed  with  the 
indigo,  md  throws  down  other  adulterating  matters. 
Indigo  differs  greatly  in  colour.  Of  the  Guatimala  in- 
digo»  the  moat  eateemed  aort  which  comea  from  Ame- 
rica,  there  are  three  varietiea ;  one  called  ^ra,  has  a 
fine  Uae  colour ;  a  second,  called  sobri  saiiemie,  is  vio- 
let; and  the  third,  called  corU-coloTi  is  copper  c«^oared. 
When  the  first  seUs  at  9s.  per  lib.,  the  seoimd  is  78.  and 
the  third  5s»  6d.  Of  the  East  Indian  indigo,  the  Ja- 
vanese was  formerly  preferred  to  all  others ;  but  the 
mannfacture  ia  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  British  possessions,  and  an  article  ia  produced 
which  ia  often  superior  even  to  that  of  Guatimala. 

The  comparative  value  of  indigo  may  be  ascertained 
by  dissolving  equal  portions  of  different  specimens  in 
sulphoricacid,  and  afterwards  comparing  the  quantities 
of  oxymuriatic  add  requisite  to  destroy  the  colour  of 
eadi.  Dr.  Bancroft  proposes  to  compare  merely  the  depth 
of  the  odours,  which  the  same  proportion  oi  each  com- 
municate to  water — a  test  which  must  be  less  accurate. 
M.  Chevreuil  analysed  the-best  Guatimala  indigo,  and 
lound  that  it  contained  other  ingredients  besides  the 
true  cdoaring  matter.  He  obtained  from  it,  by  hot  wa> 
ter,  an  onoxygenated  base  of  indigo,  with  a  green  mat- 
ter united  to  gum,  some  ammonia,  and  a  little  yellow 
ea tractive,  amounting  in  all  to  12  parts  in  100.  From 
the  remaining  88  he  <4)tained|  by  digesting  with  aloo* 


hoi,  50  parts,  conaistin|^  of  a  green  matter,  a  reddish 
resin,  and  a  little  indigo.  By  digesting  the  residue 
with  muriatic  acid,  he  obtained  2  parts  of  red  resin, 
S  of  carbonate  of  iron,  2  of  red  oxide  of  iron  combined 
with  aluminoua  earth,  and  there  remained  3  parta  of 
silex,  and, 45  of  pure  indigo.  This  last  alone  gave  out 
the  beautifi^l  purple  smoke  on  burning,  which  charac* 
terises  indigo,  ana  which  is  the  substance  itself  in  a 
state  of  sublimation.  When  thus  purified,  it  is  of  a 
purple  colour,  a  circumstance  which  is  also  observed  to 
take  plate  with  Prussian  blue,  when  most  condensed, 
fiergman  obtained  47  parts  of  pure  indigo  from  the  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  which,  when  diiitiUed,  yielded  2 
parts  of  carbonic  add,  8  of  an  alkaline  liquor,  9  cf 
empyreumatic  oil,  23  of  a  charcoal,  containing  2  parts 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  2  of  silex^ 

Some  have  attributed  the  blue  colour  of  the  indigo 
to  iron,  but  this  is  improbable.  Chaptal  ascribes  it  to 
charcofd ;  but  the  mode  of  combination  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  exists,  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought 
not  to  ascribe  it  exdusively  to  one  prindple.  One 
thing  in  it  remarkable,  is^  that  the  compound  base  shews 
a  stronger  affinity  among  its  components  parts,  than  that 
which  takes  place  between  it  and  oxygen,  as  the  base 
may  be  obtained  in  a  limpid  state,  in  which  it  requires 
only  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  impart  to  it  the  colouring 
property.  It  is  by  being  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen 
that  it  is  rendered  soluble.  This  was  formerly  done  by 
mixing  it  with  woad  which  had  been  fermented.  A 
boiling  decoction  of  weld,  madder,  and  broom,  was 
first  poured  on  the  woad,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
proper  temperature,  till  blue  veins  were  formed  on  ita 
surface.  Quicklime,  and  the  indigo  in  powder,  are 
then  added,  and  the  fermentation  conducted  secundum 
ariem  ;  the  liquor  becomes  green  aod  fit  for  dyeing. 
This  process  is  employed  in  dyeing  woollen  stuffs  i  but 
the  proportion  of  lime  requires  to  be  carefully  adjusted. 
When  in  excess,  it  imparts  to  it  a  brown  colour.  For 
the  same  purpose  of  disengaging  the  oxygen,  or  a  part 
of  it,  urine  is  employed,  also  metallic  salts,  such  aa 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  in  which  the  metal  is  at  an  in- 
^rior  degree  of  oxy  dation :  arsenic  and  vxide  of  tin  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  metallic  tin  assisted  by 
the  muriatic  or  other  acids.  The  substance  chiefly  em* 
ployed  as  a  solvent  of  indigo,  without  depriving  it  of  its 
oxygen,  or  imparting  any  temporary  change  of  colour, 
is  sulphuric  aad.  These  processes  form  part  oi  the  art 
of  DvEiMo,  and  to  that  article  we  refer  for  the  details. 
See  Dr.  Bancroft's  Reiearchts concerning  the  PhUosbphu 
of  Permanent  Coloure,  Cuemistry,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 12;  and 
I  Mm  A,  p.  85.    {H.  D.) 

INDRE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  central  departments 
of  France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Indre, 
with  which  it  is  traversed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  on  the  east 
by  that  of  the  Cher,  on  the  south  by  the  departments  of 
Creuse  and  Upper  Vienne,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Vienne,  and  the  Indre  and  Loire.  This  department  ia 
about  54  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  45  from  east 
to  west  It  contains  362  square  leagues.  The  western 
part  of  the  department  abounds  in  rocks,  pools,  and 
woods ;  but  the  part  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indre 
contains  fine  fields  and  vineyards,  which  afford  grain 
and  excellent  pasturage.  There  are  iron  mines,  marble 
quarries,  and  mineral  waters  in  the  department  The 
contribution  amounted  to  1,652,606  francs,  and  the  po* 
pulation  to  207>911  inhabitants.  Chateauroux  is  the 
principal  town.     See  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  675. 

INDRE  ANO  LOIRE,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
western  departments  of  France,  which  derives  its  name 
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iVom  the  union  of  the  two  rivers^  the  Indre  and  the 
Loire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department 
of  the  Sarte,  on  the  east  by  the  department  of  the  Loire 
and  Cher,  and  the  Indre ;  on  the  south  and  south-west 
by  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire. 
It  extends  about  50  mil^  from  north  to  south,  and  45 
from  east  to  west^  and  contains  about  S25  square 
leagues.  This  department  has  been  called  the  garden 
of  France,  on  account  of  its  great  fertility.  The  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  the  Indre,  the  Loire,  and  the  Vienne, 
is  extremely  fertile.  The  district  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Cher  is  light  and  sandy,  though  productive. 
Rye,  barley,  millet,  wine,  firuits,  and  pasturage,  are  the 
principal  productions,  and  it  contains  also  iron  mines, 
and  mineral  springs.  The  annual  contributions  were 
2,868,779  francs,  and  the  population  278,758.  Tours 
is  the  capita]  of  the  department  See  Francs,  vol.ix. 
p.  675. 

INDUCTION.     See  Looic. 

INDULGENCFS.    See  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  viii.  p.  Sl6.,  and  Reformatiok. 

INDUS,  a  celebrated  river  in  Indii,  known  to  ^e 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Sindus,  or  Stnthus ;  is  called 
the  Sindhu*  or  Sindhus,  in  the  Sanscrit ;  and  Aub  Sin- 
de,  or  the  water  of  Sinde,  by  the  Persians.  Its  source 
has  never  been  explored,  and  still  remains  a  subject  of 
conjecture.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  assign  to  it  a  very 
remote  origin  in  the  mountains,  four  txr  five  days  jour- 
ney to  the  north-west  of  Yarchand ;  which  would  place 
it  near  the  city  of  Cashgar,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  about 
44*  north  latitude,  and  70°  east  longitude.  Hence  they 
describe  it  as  taking  a  southerly  direction,  and  ap- 
proaching within  two  days  journey  of  Lahdack ;  then 
turning  west,  as  far  as  Saighur,  (probably  the  some  as 
Shekerdou,)  and  afterwaiSs  proceeding  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  south.  Mr.  Colebrook  supposes  that  it 
may  originate  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Hima* 
laya  ridge  of  mountains,  and  thence  take  a  sweep  to 
the  north.  It  enters  Hindostan  about  33*  Ih'  north 
latitude,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Attock  or  Cabul  ri- 
ver, after  which  it  is  no  longer  fordable,  and  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth  in  the  month  of  July. 
As  it  proceeds  along  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  it  re- 
ceives all  the  principal  streams  of  that  region;  and, 
from  Calabaugh  northwards,  it  is  a  clear  stream,  rather 
deep  than  broad,  flowing  between  two  ridges  of  rocks, 
and  yielding  from  its  hanks  abundance  of  salt  and 
alum.  In  the  province  of  Mooltan,  it  receives  all  the 
rivers  of  Lahore  or  the  Punjab,  and  increases  consider- 
ably both  in  depth  and  breadth ;  but  is  not  considered 
as  one  of  the  five  rivers,  which  give  the  name  to  the 
Punjab,  being  rather  the  trunk  or  stock  into  which  the 
Cabul  and  Ldiore  waters  flow.  About  170  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
westermost  is  the  lai^gest  This  branch,  alter  proceed- 
ing about  50  miles  to  the  south-west,  divides  again  in- 
to two  parts ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  is  subdivi- 
ded into  several  odier  branches  or  creeks,  like  the  Sun- 
derbunds  or  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  the  largest 
is  the  Ritchel.  At  the  mouths  of  these  different  branch- 
es, the  bore  or  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  is  extremely 
high  and  haisardous ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  tides  are  not  viuble  up  the  river  at  a 
greater  distance  than  60  or  65  miles  from  the  sea. 
From  Attock  to  Mooltan,  it  is  called  Attock,  or  for- 
merly Nilab ;  and,  &rther  down,  it  is  named  Soor  or 
Shoor,  till  it  separates  at  Tatta,  (supposed  to  be  Uie 
ancient  Pattala),  when  its  largest  branch  is  denomina- 
ted Mekran.    Its  whole  course,  including  its  windingSi 


and  supiioslng  it  to  origmate  to  the  north-west  of  Cash^    in^os, 
gar,  is  estimated  at  1700  miles.     From  Attock  to  the  Infiuitiddft 
Delta,  its  breadth  is  generally  about  a  mile,  and  its 
depth  varying  fhMn  two  to  five  fiithoms.    It  is  naviga^ 
ble  for  vessels  of  800  tons  burden,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  to  Lahore— a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles. 
From  Attock  to  liie  sea,  a  dbtance  of  nearly  900  miles, 
it  runs  south  by  west,  with  fewer  windings  than  any 
^other  river  in  India ;  and  forms,  through  the  whole  of 
that  extent,  a  distinct  barrier  to  Hindottan,  which  has 
never  yet  been  passed  by  any  of  the  invading  armies. 
Its  two  principal  months  are  diose  which  enter  the  sea 
at  the  village  of  Ritchel,  and  at  Jiget  Point  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cutoi ;  but  the  number  and  positions  of  its  se* 
veral  outlets  have  been  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 
The  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  about  150  British  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast,  and  115  in  depth  from  the  se« 
paration  of  the  superior  branches  to  Uie  most  promi* 
nent  point  of  the  sea  coast     The  lower  part  of  this 
Delta  is  intersected  bv  creeks  afed  rivers  in  almost  eve- 
ry direction,  but  is  alto^^ether  destitute  of  trees ;  and^ 
except  a  few  of  the  drier  spots,  which  are  covered  with 
brusnwood,  it  is  a  mere  desert  of  arid  sand,  noisome 
swamps,  and  muddy  lakes.     The  upper  part  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  abundance  of  rice,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel  as  forming,  with  fish,  the 
princit>al  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts.    A 
great  portion  of  the  Delta,  especially  the  nearest  to  the 
sea,  is  set  apart  for  the  rearing  of  camels,  whidi  feed 
upon  the  tender  parts  of  the  brushwood.    See  Rennel'ii 
Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan  :  Fotltet^B  Journey  from 
Bengal  to  England  ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ; 
and  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,    (q) 

INFANTICIDE.  The  solicitude  almost  nniversal- 
ly  observed  for  the  preservation  ci  human  life,  has 
been  subject  to  some  remarkable  exceptions  in  diiffer- 
ent  ages,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  worid.  Not  only 
has  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  been  interrupted  in 
restricting  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  bv  positive  or« 
dinances,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  tiie  latent  embryo 
has  been  destroyed  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  and  tiie 
infant  consigned  to  death  at  the  moment  of  beholding 
the  light  of  day.  ■ 

Parental  affection  seems  so  deeply  rooted  in  mankind, 
by  a  wise  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  offspring, 
that,  without  actual  evidence,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
credit  the  extent  to  which  infanticide  has  extended. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  learned  anUiora,  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  nature  in  preserving  the  animal 
kingdom  is  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  x  et  numkind, 
as  if  to  disappoint  her  object,  condemn  themselves  to 
celibacy,  sometimes  by  vows  of  such  a  nature,  that 
their  infringement  would  be  attended  with  the  forfeit- 
ure of  life.     Nay,  there  are  repeated  instances  of  mar- 
ried persons  havmg  withdrawn  from  each  other's  socie- 
ty from  similar  motives.     Mandelslo  relates,  that,  in 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  women  have  no  children 
until  tiiey  are  S5  or  36,  "  from  the  impression  they  re- 
ceive from  their  priestesses,  that  it  weife  a  8^^^^  ^ 
and  shame  for  them  to  bear  children  before  that  age.** 
Therefore,  should  they  become  pregnant  preWouslj, 
abortion  is  procured  by  violent  means,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  priestesses  themselves.  ^  I'^he  laws  of 
Tunkin  are  so  severe  against  having  Illicit  offipring, 
that  the  same  practice  prevails;  and  it  is  thence  so 
frequent,  that  there  are  women  whose  profession  it 
is  to  faciliute  and  obtain  aborticHi.     It  is  said,  !^ 
Krascheninikow,  that  there  are  females  in  Kamtschat- 
ka  who  use  herbs  and  conjurations  to  prevent  con- 
ception, and  that  they  procure  abortions  by  means  of 
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[A£iDtidd6  pouonous  medicines,  wherein  they  are  assisted  by  skiU 
ful  old  women.  M<Kenzie»  the  late  traveller  across  the 
North  American  Continent,  affirms  that  the  women  of 
tbe  Knifiteneaux  frequently  procure  abortion  to^  avoid 
the  distress  consequent  on  taking  care  of,  and  maintain- 
ing, their  children.  The  Eskimauz,  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  according  to  Ellis,  constrain 
their  wives  to  obtain  frequent  abortions  for  the  same 
cause,  by  means  of  an  herb  common  ia  that  country : 
and  an  older  author,  Denys,  says,  that  if  a  woman  of 
North  America  became  pregnant  while  suckling  her 
child,  she  obtained  abortion;  alleging,  that  nursing 
one  at  a  time  was  enough.  Other  examples  might  be 
given;  for  procuring  abortion  is  common  over  the 
world,  and  must  to  a  certain  extent  prevail  where  mis- 
fortune or  disgrace  attend  the  birth  of  the  offspring. 

There  is  too  great  reason  for  considering  these  mo- 
tives as  the  cause  of  infanticide  where  the  child  is 
actually  bom.  The  instances  of  it  are  innumerable, 
though  arising  also  from  different  causes.  Among  the 
inhabitants  mihe  Kurile  islands,  it  is  customary  to 
•tttftwiiii  destroy  one  of  twins.  The  American  Indians,  in  the 
ktttjtL  neighbourhood  of  Berbice,  are  said  to  do  so,  from  be- 
lievmg  that  the  birth  of  two  children  proves  the  infide- 
lity ofthe  mother.  Kolben  informs  us,  that  the  ugliest 
of  Hottentot  femalet  wins  is  put  to  death,  under  the  pre- 
text that  a  mother  cannot  suckle  two  females  at  once. 
At  least  one  of  twins  was  wont  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  Kamtschadales ;  and  in  New  Holland,  the  weakest 
and  lightest  is  quickly  suffocated  by  the  mother. 

As  there  is  oreater  difficulty  experienced  in  support- 
ing feeble  and  sickly  children,  or  those  labouring  un- 
der prominent  personal  imperfections,  so  the  parents 
have  had  less  hesitation  in  bereaving  them  of  exist- 
Diodorus  relates,  that  all  deformed  children 
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in  Taprobana,  which  we  suppose  is  Ceylon,  were  put 
to  death.    Quintus  Curtius  says  the  same  of  those  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sophitus.     Promising  children  were 
reared  m  Sparta:   the  others    were  destroyed;    nor 
could  parents  spare  those  whom  they  chose ;  as  they 
were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  certain  persons, 
and  if  weak  or  deformed,  were  thrown  into  a  cavern. 
Gemelli  Careri  was  told  in  Paragoa,  one  of  the  Philip. 
pine  islands,  that  children  born  with  imperfections, 
which  would  apparently  disable  them  from  wturking, 
were  put  alive  into  a  hollow  cane,  and  buried,     Th^^ 
cruel  expedients  must  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  of  choice ;  because  in  countries  where 
each  has  to  depend  on  his  own  personal  exertion  for  a 
IH'ecarious  subsistence,  diere  is  no  room  to  provide  for 
the  helpless.     It  has  even  been  seen,  that,  by  a  barb»- 
rons  custcnn,  originating  from  a  similar  source,  when  a 
man  perished,  bis  widow  and  orphans  were  put  to 
death;  not  from  the  desire  of  shedding  blood,  but  be- 
cause the  survivors  had  no  means  of  supporting  them. 
In  Greenland,  when  the  mother  of  an  infant  at  the 
breast  died,  the  child  was  buried  along  with  her,  if  the 
father  and  relations  could  not  find  a  nurse.    At  the 
present  day,  it  seems  an  invariable  practice  of  the  sa- 
lvages of  New  Holland,  to  inter  the  sucking  infant  in 
the  same  grave  with  its  departed  mother  ;  nay»  the  fa^^ 
ther  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth  over  the  bodies  of 
both.    No  concern  is  testified  by  the  relatives  for  its 
fate.   They  seem  satisfied  that  this  is  what  ought  to  be 
clone ;  for  their  own  helpless  condition  deprives  them 
of  the  means  of  providing  for  a  being  still  more  help- 
kn  than  themselves. 

The  sources  of  infanticide  may,  in  general,  be  traced 
to  neoesaityi  superstition,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 


shame.    Motheis  in  Japan,  it  is  aflbrmed;  do  not  scruple 
to  suffocate  c^dren  at  the  breast,  on  finding  themselves 
too  poor  to  bnng  them  up*.  Infanticide  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  China  exclusively  from  that  cause.  The  women  of 
theKnistineaux,  whom  we  have  already  named,  frequent- 
ly put  their  daughters  to  death  to  spare  them'the  miseries 
attached  to  a  lite  of  continual  pam  and  labour,  which 
is  their  own  condition.    According  to  Gumilla,  the 
South  American  women  on  the  river  Orinooko,  are 
so  keenly  alive  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  their 
sex,  that,  to  spare  their  daughters  from  it,  they  cut  the 
navel  string  too  dose,  that  they  may  perish.    A  mis- 
sionary having  reproached  a  woman  with  the  cruelty 
of  this  practice,  •'  Would  to  God,"  she  replied,  "  that 
my  mother,  when  she  brought  me  forth,  had  shewn  as 
much  compassion  and  regard  for  me  as  to  have  pre- 
served me  from  the  pain  1  have  endured  and  must  en- 
dure until  the  end  of  my  days.  Had  she  buried  me  alive 
when  I  was  born,  I  should  not  have  felt  death,  and  it 
would  have  saved  me  from  all  I  am  indispensably  sub- 
jected to,  as  well  as  labours  more  cruel  than  death  is 
terrifying.    Would  to  God,  &ther,  I  repeat,  would  to 
God  that  she  who  gave  me  liie  had  shewn  her  affection 
by  depriving  me  of  it  at  my  birth:  my  heart  would 
have  had  leas  to  suffer,  and  my  eyes  less  to  weep  1'^ 

In  most  countries,  it  is  the  female  offspring  which  is  Femdei  are 
doomed  to  destruction,  while  the  nudes  are  spared:  thus,  f^'^^'*^* 
if  the  twhis  of  the  New  HoUander  be  of  a  different  sex,  ^y^**"^*** 
it  is  the  daughter  alone  that  perishes.    Dobrizhoffer  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  mothers  among  the  Abiponians, 
a  South  American  tribe,  who  destroyed  the  whole  oB^ 
spring  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  but  others  more  com- 
monly spared  the  males  than  the  females.    The  ancient 
Arabians,  especially  those  of  the  tribes  Koreish  and  Ken- 
dah,  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  daughters,  from  the, 
apprehension  of  inability  to  provide  for  Uiem,  as  also,  it 
is  said,  from  the  grief  which  would  be  felt  on  their  be- 
coming captives,  or  from  their  immoral  conduct    But 
most  probably  the  first  was  the  leading  cause,  which,  as 
well  as  the  fact  itself,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  Koran :  ^*  Verily  the  Lord  wiU  enlarge  the  store  of 
whom  he  pleaseth,  and  will  be  sparing  unto  whom  he 
nieaseth:   kill  not  your  children,  for  fear  of  being 
brought  to  want ;  we  will  provide  for  them  and  for  you: 
verily  the  killing  of  them  is  a  great  sin."    By  this,  and 
other  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  ue  practice  is  supposed  to 
have  been  abolished  ip  Arabia,    t^bably  it  never  was 
universal  there.    But  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem 
times  to. discover  the  existence  of  a  numerous  tribe 
which  seems  to  have  destroyed  almost  the  whole  female 
offspring  without  exception.    As  the  British  dominions 
extended  to  the  nortb-west  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  a 
certain  race  called  Jarejahs,  was  found  in  the  province  Female  be 
of  Guzeri^t,  and  the  district  of  Cutdi,  where  dvilizatton  ^^1^^^  ^ 
had  made  considerable  advances,  and  where  the  nature  ^''^ 
of  the  country  removed  all  apprehensions  of  want. 
Here  there  are  different  gradationsof  rank,  and  the  mem^ 
bers  of  this  tribe  are  far  superior  in  point  of  refinement  to 
those  in  savage  life.  The  Jarejahs  d^troy  all  their  daugh- 
ters at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  just  as  the  result 
of  an  ordinary  custom,  which  excites  no  concern,  and 
induces  no  reproach.  But  if  the  deed  is  not  perpetrated 
immediately  on  birth,  it  becomes  criminal :    It  is  also 
done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  father,  who  may 
direct  the  life  of  the  infant  to  be  spared.    The  birth  ci 
a  S9n  among  these  people  is  a  scene  of  mirth  and  festi* 
vity ;  that  of  a  daughter  passes  unnoticed.    As  Ma- 
homet writes  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  "  and  when  any  of 
them  is  told  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  female,  his  ftce 
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becometh  blacky  and  he  is  deeply  afflicted  :  he  hideth 
himself  from  the  people,  because  of  the  ill  tidings  which 
have  been  told  him,  considering  within  himself  whether 
he  shall  keep  it  with  disgrace,  or  bury  it  in  the  dust." 
On  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  it  is  said  that  the  attendants 
€>f  the  mother  repair  to  the  oldest  man  in  the  house, 
who  desires  them  to  go  to  the  father  of  the  infant,  and 
obey  his  orders.     They  do  so,  and  he  merely  enjoins 
them  to  act  as  is  customary,  and  so  to  inform  the  mother. 
On  their  return,  she  is  told  to  proceed  in  conformity  to 
their  usage.     It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  all 
this  ceremonial  truly  ensues,  for  ceremonies  are  gene- 
rally obliterated  in  matters  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but 
the  death  of  the  infant  undoubtedly  follows,  and  more 
eommonly  by  the  hands  of  the  mother.   Yet  here  there 
18  much  mystery  preserved,  somewhat  similar,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  the  customs  of  that  society  which  is  insti- 
tuted exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  infanticide.     The 
deed  is  committed  in  private,  though  not  with  the  de- 
sign of  concealment,  for  neither  shame  nor  punishment 
is  its  consequence.    Ladies  of  rank,  who  may  have 
slaves  or  servants,  are  said  sometimes  to  charge  them 
with  this  cruel  office,  but  they  are  usually  the  perpe- 
trators themselves.    As  to  the  mode  of  destruction,  it 
is  figuratively  expressed  by  the  Jareiahs  that  the  in- 
foit  is  drowned  in  milk ;  but  it  rather  appears,  that 
when  the  mother  is  apprized  of  the  paternal  sentence, 
she  puts  opium  on  the  nipple  of  her  breast,  which  be- 
ing absorbed  along  with  the  milk,  speedily  extinguishes 
U».     When  destroyed,  the  infant  is  put  into  a  cttsket, 
and  carried  out  for  interment.    The  extent  to  which 
Ibmale  infiuitidtle  is  carried  in  Cutch  and  Guzerat  is 
surnrising,  not  fewer  than  3000  females  perish  yearly 
in  tne  former,  and  it  is  affirmed  20,000  in  the  latter.  It 
will  appear  strange  how  the  race  can  be  preserved  un- 
der such  a  system  of  depopulation  ;  but  natural  chil- 
dren are  not  within  its  sphere;  wives   are  obtained 
by  the  men  from  other  tribes,  and  there  are,  besides,  a 
few  exceptions  in  parents  sparing  their  daughters.    No 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  can  be  given  by 
the  Jarcgahs,  who  affirm  that  it  subsisted  among  them 
for  5000  years.     Fortunately  for  the  natives  of  Guze- 
rat,  the  British  influence  extended  to  that  province,  and 
(he  resident.  Lieutenant*  Colonel  Walker,  (who  now  re- 
sides on  his  property  of  Bowland  in  Selkirkshire,}  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  abrogating  a  custom  so  revolt- 
ing to  humanity.  He  endeavourecC  with  admirable  skill 
and  perseverance,  not  only  to  divert  the  chief  men  of 
the  country  from  this  horrible  practice,  but  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  female  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  promo- 
ting his  views.     Many  difficulties  opposed  his  wise  and 
benevolent  exertions ;  but  he  had  at  last  the  felicity  of 
seeing  them  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  chiefs 
renounced  a  practioe»  which  they  defended  as  having 
been  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  their  tribe  for 
thousands  of  years ;  mothers  soon  brought  dieir  off- 
spring, thus  saved  from  premature  destruction,  to  the 
arms  of  their  preserver;  mid  the  very  first  lesson  they 
were  taught  was  to  pronounce  his  name.     It  must  cer- 
tainly appear  singular,  that  prejudices  so  deeply  im- 
planted, and  passing,  as  it  were,  by  inheritance,  could 
be  rooted  out  by  the  efforts  of  one  mdividual,  and  thus 
admit  a  benefit  of  such  magnitude  being  conferred  on 
humanity.  But  when  reflection  is  awakened  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  offspring,  it  is  nature  which  begins  to  plead, 
and  whose  voice  will  surmount  almost  every  obstacle. 

Other  instances  may  be  given  of  that  infanticide 
which  is  not  restricted  to  females.  Krascheninikow 
says,  that  there  are  some  of  the  Kamtsckadale  women  so 
unnatural,  as  to  destroy  their  children  when  bom,  or 


throw  them  alive  to  the  dogs.    The  missionaries  aflinn  InftntUn^B. 
that  the  Bosjesmana,  or  Bushmen,  an  African  tribe,  ^-^^-^ 
whose  history  is  little  known,    "  take  no  great  care  ^  ^"^■ 
of  their   children;  that  they   kill  them  without  re* 
morse  on  various  occasions,  as  when  they  are  ill. 
shaped,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of  food.    Mlien 
the  father  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or  when 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  Dutch  boors,  or  from  others, 
they  will  i^trangle  them,  smother  them,  cast  them  away 
in  the  desert,  or  bury  them  alive."   Should  there  be  no 
exaggeration  here,  the  barbarity  of  these  savages  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  history.    But  the  missionaries  even  seem  to 
assert,  that  a  lion  comes  to  their  dwelling  for  the  ex- 
press puipose  of  devouring  infants.     *'  There  are  in- 
stances of  parents  throwing  their  tender  offspring  to  the 
hungry  lion,  who  stands  roaring  before  their  cavern, 
refusing  to  depart  until  some  peace  offering  be  made  to 
him."     Mr.  Barrow  passes  a  strong  censure  on  this  sen- 
tence; but,  when  stripped  of  its  apparent  extravagance, 
it  may  be  resolved  into  what  a  later  missionary,  Mr. 
Campbell.expresses  with  greater  simplicity , *«  the  Dutch 
boors  affirm,  that  the  Bushmen  often  throw  their  children 
to  the  lion  to  pre^erve  themselves,  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  desire  of  these  animals  after  human  flesh, 
especially  the  flesh  of  Bushmen,  so  much  so,  that  were 
a  lion  to  find  a  white  roan  and  a  Bushman  asleep  to- 
gether, he  would  take  the  Bushman  and  leave  the  white 
man."  The  same  author  mentions,  that  the  Bushmen  are 
very  kind  to  their  own  (offspring,—*'  though  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  those  who  have  had  children  mur- 
dering them,  if  the  father  refused  to  provide  for  them." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  infanticide  is  universal  iq  chiii. 
in  China,  being  eiwer  immediately  committed  by  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  or  resulting  from   exposure  to 
the  influence  of  the  elements.    The  exposure  of  chil* 
dren  was  a  privilege  commonly  sanctioned  among  the 
ancients:  it  was  so  prevalent,  that  ^ian  celelirates 
the  humanity  of 'the  Thebans,  who  decreed  capital  pu- 
nishment against  it :  nevertheless,  where  the  parents 
were  in  poverty,  they  might  offer  the  child  for  a  price 
to  the  magistrates,  who,  having  brought  it  up,  were  enti- 
tled to  sen  it  for  a  slave.  A  Imost  all  tne  children  exposed 
in  China  are  females;  and  the  number,  though  it  be  di^ 
cult  to  approximate  the  truth,  is  certainly  very  great  Mr 
Barrow  computes,  from  the  most  authentic  data  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  of  the  missionaries, 
that  it  is  not  less  than  9000  in  Pekin,  the  capital,  and 
as  many  in  the  provinces.     It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
police,  to  carry  away  in  carts  early  every  morning, 
those  who  may  have  been  exposed  during  the  night. 
No  inquiries  are  made :  nisny  are  dead,  but  some  still 
survive,  and  aU  are  conveyed  taapit  without  the  walls, 
wherein  they  are  thrown  promiscuously.     Here  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  attend,  selecting  the  most 
lively  among  the  infants  for  future  proselytes,  and  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  others  before  they  are  left  to 
expire.     The  causes  of  exposure  and  mfanttcide  are 
sought  in  the  necessities  o£  the  parents,  as  with  the 
ruder  nations ;  for  those  least  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  offspring. 
Infanticide  is  well  known  to  be  connived  at  by  the 
Chinese  government,  and  never  the  subject  of  punish* 
ment. 

Instead  of  awaiting  that  period,  however,  when  even  Sodcty  f 
by  exposure  an  infant  may  have  the  chance  of  survi-  m*^^ 
vance,  we  find  the  Arreoys  forming  a  mysterious  so-  duWi* 
ciety  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their 
whole  offspring  at  the  moment  of  birth*  This  society 
is  peculiar  to  me  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
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m'aoii.  IteoBaiste  of  both  aeies,  and  »  chieflj  composed  on 
"•7^  the  one  pait  of  persons  distinguished  by  valour  or  roe- 
^'^j^  lit;  whence  •ome^'of  the  families  of  the  chiefs  are  always 
'"'^  of  the  number.  The  greatest  trust  and  confidence  are 
rejxMed  in  its  members ;  and  it  amears  that  the  females 
uvprincipaUy  of  the  highest  rank.  The  whole  enjoy 
gnatprivilM^ea*  and  are  every  where  united  by  the  ties 
of  Rdprocal  Mendshipand  hospitality :  their  clothes  are 
of  the  finest  materiids;  they  feed  on  the  choicesi  delica<p 
dcs.  They  pass  their  time  in  the  enjojrment  of  luxu« 
lies,  and  travel  about  in  great  companies  from  island  Uy 
ialand»  where  nocturnal  sports  are  held  for  their  amuse* 
BNiit,  along  with  laacivioiis  dances,  to  which  no  other 
spectators  are  admitted.  Th^  are  considered  a  class 
sepuate  from  the  other  inhabitants,  entitled  to  every 
djatinction  and  gratification.  Different  gradations  sub* 
sift  among  them,  which  are  externally  demonstrated 
by  the  mode  of  tattooing  their  bodies.  By  the  funda« 
mestal  lawa  of  the  Arreoys,  dieir  whole  ofl^pring  must 
be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  murder 
u  perpetrated  in  solitude,  and  immediately  after  birth. 
Nooe  mnat  be  present,  or  behold  its  commission,  other** 
vite  they  would  themselves  be  deemed  participators  in 
the  crime,  and  liable  to  forfeit  their  lives.  The  ordinan- 
GM  of  this  society  seem  absolute  and  imperative;  and 
ilthoogb  any  member  may  withdraw,  while  the  asso- 
dition  subsists,  the^oifspring  must  perish.  A  woman 
who  does  so,  however,  incurs  a  reproachful  name,  sig- 
nifying *'  the  bearer  of  children."  An  instance  is 
quoted  of  a  chief  who  killed  hia  first  bom  child,  but 
preserved  the  second,  having  ceased  to  be  an  Arreoy  in 
the  interval.  Another  chief  married  a  sister  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Otaheite,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  and 
the  whole,  without  exception,  were  destroyed;  jet  the 
parents  aflerwarda  adopted  a  nephew  as  their  heir.  The 
proceedings  and  pecuharities  of  this  society  are  veiled  in 
mystery;  they  have  never  been  explained,  and  all  that 
oui  be  said  oo  the  subject,  consists  of  mere  gleanings 
from  transient  observation.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  mo- 
ther osoally  suffers  much  distress  from  the  death  of  her 
infimt ;  and  so  little  criminality,  in  the  opim'on  of  the 
Sooth  Sea  islanders,  attadiiea  U>  the  deed,  that  women 
disclose,  witliout  scruple,  the  number  they  have  killed. 
Examples  occur  of  mothers  whose  feetings  are  awaken- 
ed,  resisting  every  importunity  to  murder  dieir  off^« 
spring.  The  ultimate  object  of  this  association  always 
it  infimticide :  it  is  not  known  that  any  similar  society 
exists,  or  has  existed ;  for  the  words  of  Father  Gobien, 
which  have  been  referred  to,  are  not  sufficiently  ex« 
plicit  to  establish  the  reverse.  He  observes,  that  in  the 
ladrone  Islands  there  were  voung  people  called  Vrri^ 
iooi,  who  never  married,  and  lived  together  in  a  kind  of 
community  in  unbridled  debauchery.  They  carried  a 
eotain  ornamented  staff*  as  a  badge  of  distinction ;  and 
the  Spaniards  having  attempted  to  destroy  the  public 
dwellings  which  they  inhabited,  some  of  the  missionaries 
became  the  victims  of  their  resentment.  Independent 
of  the  in&ntidde  of  Uie  Arreoys,  it  seems  a  common 
Practice  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  When  an  Ota- 
p^tan  chief  haa  a  child  by  a  woman  of  the  lower  order, 
it  is  never  suffered  to  live ;  and  the  like  seems  to  take 
place  redpsocally  with  the  higher  ranks  of  females. 
All  their  natural  children  roust  perish*  No  satisfactory 
conjecturea  can  be  offered  concerning  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  thta  mysterious  society.  Its  source  has  been 
Moght  in  the  provision  of  some  wise  lawgiver  to  check 
<aperabundant  population:  but  who  has  ever  heard  of 
mankind  dwelling  in  territorieSj  frequently  fertile,  de- 
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straying  one  another's  lives  to  obtain  a  greater  portion  of  Infaatidd^ 

subsistence?  Others  have  ascribed  its  contrivance  to  ^-^  t  —' 

the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which,  without  such  restraints, 

might  bo  more  freely  courted ;  and  if  we  may  reason 

froocQ  analogy,  the  reasons  actuating  the  Abiponian  wo* 

men  will  suj^rt  this  opinion.    During  three  years 

that  children  are  sudcled  among  that  tribe,  no  con- 

lugal  intercourse  subsists  between  the  spouses:  the 

husband  sometimes  takes  another  wife  in  the  interval ; 

and  to  obviate  these  alienations,  or  even  repudiation  it* 

self,  the  mother  destroys  her  progeny. 

But  we  shall  find  a  more  powerfiU  motive  for  infan-*  Infanticide 
ticide  than  all  the  rest,  in  that  unbounded  ascendancy  ^^^  wper. 
which  superstition  sometimes  gains  over  the  human  ^^^  ^^ 
mind.  The  practice  of  the  modmis,  however,  is  not 
so  explicit  in  this  respect  as  what  we  may  collect  from 
antiquity.  It  is  said  that  the  Ramtschadales  destroy 
their  children  if  bom  during  storms,  though  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so  may  be  averted  by  conjurations.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are 
hkewise  accused  of  infiuitidde,  should  the  epoch  of 
the  birth  of  a  child  be  declared  unfortunate  by  their 
priests  and  astrologers.  Certain  period*  of  time,  as  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  last  week  of  every 
month,  together  with  every  Thursday  and  Friday, 
are  judgecf  ominous.  The  child  born  at  these  times, 
will  either  be  animated  by  evil  propensities,  or  occa- 
sion numberless  disaaters,  ftom  which  exemption  is 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  life.  Mankind  have 
been  prone  to  embrue  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood,  to  propitiate  or  appease  their  sanguinary  dei« 
ties.  But  of  all  offerings,  children  were  deemed  the 
most  acceptable,  being  a  sacrifice  of  what  was  the 
most  precious  to  parents.  The  Moabites  offered  up 
their  children  for  propitiation  in  desperate  enterprizes. 
Thus,  "  when  the  King  of  Moab  saw  that  the  battle 
was  too  sore  for  him,  he  took  with  him  700  men 
that  drew  swords,  to  break  through,  even  unto  the 
King  of  Edom :  but  they  could  not.  Then  he  took 
hia  eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead, 
and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.** 
2  Kings,  iii.  27.  Again,  it  is  said  that  Balak,  King 
of  Moab,  consulting  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor  of  Me- 
sopotamia, and  calling  on  him  to  come  and  curse  hia 
enemies,  exclaimed,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  }  Shall 
I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleas^  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  teii  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I 
give  my  first  bom  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  Micah  vi.  7.  We  read 
that  Hamiicar,  on  receiving  similar  intelligence,  at- 
tended with  alarming  CRcumstamces,  immediately  seis- 
ed on  a  boy,  and  offered  him  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  dei^ 
Kronus :  while,  for  an  opposite  reason,  alter  Hanni* 
bal  had  gamed  the  battles  of  Ticinns  and  Trelna,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  senate  to  sacrifice  his  infiint  son. 
On  occasion  of  an  enemy  being  at  the  gates  of  Carthaee, 
Diodorus  relates,  that  200  children,  of  the  most  distm- 
ffttished  citizens,  were  offered  up  to  the  sanguinary 
deities  to  avert  the  danger.  We  read  also,  though  wim 
nsore  uncertainty  of  the  fact,  that  the  Grecian  sooth- 
sayers recommended  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Diana.  In  descending  to  a. 
more  modem  period  of  history,  Hacon,  King  of  Nor« 
way,  offered  his  son  to  Odin  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
hia  enemy  Harold ;  and  Harold,  the  son  of  Grunild, 
sacrificed  two  of  his  children  to  hia  idols,  to  obtun  &« 
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I«SnitIve,  tempest  for  dispersion  of  a  hostile  fleet.  The  modern 
Infirmary.^  Peruvians  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  their  first  born  to 
redeem  their  own  life  when  ia  a  state  of  sickness,  as 
Aune,  -King  of  Sweden,  in  older  times,  sought  to  pur- 
chase a  prolongation  of  his  with  the  blood  •£  nine 
sons.  .  It  was  with  them  as  the  Israelites,  *'  Yea,  they 
sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devtla; 
and  shed  innocent  blood»  even  the  blood  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of 
Canaan."  Psalm  cvi.  S7-  Thus  can  the  powerful  as* 
cendancy  of  superstition  stifle  the  feelings  of  nature. 
Nay,  tlie  mother  herself,  who  offered  her  chtld  in  sa^ 
crifice,  never  uttered  a  sigh,  lest  its  efficacy  might  be 
impaired,  and  whUe  the  ^ital  stream  was  flowing  from 
a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  their  screams  were 
drowned  by^the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  sounding- 
before  the  idol.  "  Tell  me,"  exclaims  Plutarch,  *<  were 
the  Typhons  and  the  Giants  to  expel  the  gods,  would 
they  exact  such  horrid  rites  of  men  ?" 

Infanticide  may  therefore  be  traced  to  a  feeling  of 
'  shame  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  which  she  has  not 
fortitude  to  bear,  to  necessitous  circumstances,  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  influence  of  super- 
stition. We  cannot  affirm,  however,  that  such  are  ex- 
clusively its  sources;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  others  will  be  disclosed.  See  Julian  Varia  His* 
ioriot  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  i  Diodortu,  lib.  i..cap.  80.;  Plu- 
tarch D^  SuperslUi&ne:  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  321,  1603, 
in  8vo. ;  QfUnlus  Curlius,  lib.  ix.  cap  1 1  ;  Jusiin,  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  6 ;  Eusebius  -PreposiUg  Evangeiice^  lib.  iv. 
cap.  15;  Dobrizhofier  De  Abip^imbui,  tom.  ii.  p.  (05; 
Mandelslo's  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  1 70 ;  Collins'  Ac' 
count  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  607;  Peron,  For- 
age aux  terres  Aust rales,  tom.  i.  p.  469 ;  Kraschenin- 
Icow's  History  of  Kamtschatka ;  Barrow's  Travels  in 
China,  p.  167 ;  Missionary  Transactions,  var.  loc. ;  Gi- 
Iii  Saggio  di  Sloria  Americana,  Voyage  d  la  Guiane  et 
Cayenne,  p.  132 ;  Cook's  and  Forster's  Voyages,  var. 
loc ;  Moonee'sl'HiuduJnfanlicide ;  Cormack's  Female  Ifu> 
faniicide;  MaMeX^s  Nokheni  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  cap.  7; 
.Koran J  chap.  vi.  xvii.  Ixxxi.     (c) 

INFINITIVE.    See  Grammar. 

INFIRMARY.     A  building  provided  byihe  public, 
.  or  by  charitable  persons,  and  endowed  with  funds  for 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  poor. 

Infirmaries  are  among  the  most  laudable  of  all  cha* 
ritable  ^^^tablishmenta,  and  do  not  fall  under  the  same 
objections  with  some  others.  They  do  not,  like  the 
system  of  poor  laws,  eocourage  indolence,  carelessness, 
and  improvident  marriages ;  nor  do  they  depress  the 
minds  of  the  ^individuals  who  obtain  relief.  Acciden- 
tal injuries,  and  attadks  of  disease,  are  not,  like  the  una- 
voidable infirmities  of  old  age,  evils  with  which  all  must 
lay  their  account,  and  against  which  a  manly  spirit  calls 
on  every  person  to  make  a  definite  provision.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  commended,  when  the  labouring 
^asfes  provide  against  fevery  casualty.  But  evils  ^ 
this  description  often  intervene  unexpectedly,  when 
want  of  time,  and^other  pressing  claims,  have  render- 
ed such  a  degree  of  sujcceasful  providence  impractica- 
Vie ;  and  the  evils,  when  «they  come,  are  in  their  na^ 
ture  overwhelming.  It  is  a  noble  feature  of  human 
sympathy,  to  find  society  so  constructed,  that  institu- 
tions exist  on  A'Scale  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  ready 
attention  to  every  emergency  of  this  sort-chat  occurs  in 
the  average  course  of  events. 
Their  on-  k  is  to  the  spirit  of  ChristiaAity  that  we.are  indebt- 
-^  ed  for  them.     They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  about 

Ihe  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.    It  has  become  a 
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question  among  some  of'  the  modems,  who  have  seen  lnfiifr.in 
the  imperfections  attending  our  existing  institutions, 
How  was  the  want  of  them  supplied  among  the  an- 
cients ?  It  seems  to  have  been  expected  triat,  from 
their  practices,  some  hints  might  be  obtained^by  whidi 
our  plans  of  charity  might  be  improved.  But  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  tliat  the  mass  of  misery  which  exists 
in  such  an  imperfect  state  of  society  must  pass  unknown. 
An  immediate  neighbour  may  become  aoqoainted  with 
a  scene  ofdistress,  and  may  exert  himself  to  relieve  it ; 
but,  where  no  general  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
make  known  cases  of  this  kind  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
relieve  them  on  such  a  scale  as-can  be  depended  on,  they 
remain  neglected.  The  persons  whom  our  infirmaries 
relieve,  would,  among  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans, 
have  languished  and  died  with  disease  and  hunger. 
Piety  impelled  numerous  inckviduals  in  tiie  Christian 
world  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  funds,  either  du- 
ring life,  or  after  their  death,  to  religious  and*  charita- 
ble purposes.  By  institutions  proceeding  from  this  Thejrxtf(»rJ 
origin,  an  immensity  of  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  maUonud 
sick  poor.  But  these  became  liable  to  abuses  which- ^P^^^ 
had  not  been  foreseen,  and  ages  of  experience  were  re* 

auired  for  the  formation  of  a  correet  policy.     The  funds 
evoted  to  charitablepurposes,  being  unalienable^  tend-' 
ed  perpetuallv  to  accumulate,  and  gradually  to  absorb 
every  other  kind  of  property,  and  ti^  monastic  institu* 
tions  with  which  they  were  connected,  became  the 
abodes  of  idleness,  and  were  contaminated  with  extra- 
vaganoe  and  debauchery.     The  Reformation,  together 
with  an  hitemal  •correction  of  abuses  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  placed  these,  among  many  other  establishments, 
on  a  better  foundation.  The  greater  part  of  our  infirma* 
ries  are  of  an  origin  much  posterior  to  the  Reformation  ; 
and  some  of  those  of  Catholic  countries 'are  less  de- 
pendent on  monasteries  than  formerly.     It  would  be 
a  matter  of  too  tedious  detail  to  enter  on  their  indivi* 
dual  history.     In  all  the  European  •capitals,  and  most 
of  the  other  large  towns,  infirmaries  are  established. 
In  London,  there  are  seven  general  instiiutions  of  that 
sort,  besides  others  more  numerous,  devoted  to  particu- 
lar bninches  of  the  same  benevolent  object.    Almost 
every  large  town  in  England,  and  several  in  Scotland, 
have  one.     These  have  been  gradually  imtiroved,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted  have  seve- 
val  leading  features  in  oomroon,  though  not  always 
executed  in  the  same  manner.     We  hope  our  readers 
will  be  gratified,  as  well  as  instmcted,  by  an  account  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  institutions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  aurmounted.     It  will  be 
found  that  it  is  noticnough  that 'the  spirit  of  liberality 
should  be  sufficiently  ample,  to  commence  and  endo^w 
them ;  and  that  much  invention  and  sound  judgment, 
together  with  persevering  labouri  are  requipedon  the 
part  of  those  who  conduct  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  crowds  The  av^ 
ing  of  many  patients  under  one  roof  had  the  efi^  of  ^'^^  *^\ 
exasperating  several  diseases,  and*  of  generating  otfaars,  czovw 
such  as  the  hospital  fever,  and  the  hospital  gangrene^ 
which  derived  their  names  from  these  <:haritable  insti- 
tutions.    It  was  found  that  the  mortality  thus  occa^ 
sioned  was  beyoud  all  comparison  greater  than  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  domestic  treatment     The  Ho- 
tel Dieu  of  Paris,  previously  to  its  reformation,  was  tlie 
grave  of  the  sick  poor  of  that  metropolis.     Hence 
a  general  outcry  was  raised  against  infirmaries.       It 
aeemed  dangerous  to  go  near  them,  and 'the  condu»ion 
at  one  time  appeared  plausible,  that  they  ought  to 
abolished.  Thu,  however,  has  not  been  found 
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lAijmJtr*  The  influence  of  cxmUminadons  of  the  atmosphere  has 
^■'T^  been  more  accurately  ascertained   It  is  now  found  that 
no  disadvantage  arises  from  a  plurality  of  patients  be- 
ing within  one  building.  All  the  reformation  necessary 
was  to  avoid  excessive  crowding,  and  to  resign  the  vain 
boast  of  the  great  numbers  of  patients  contained  in  these 
pUoss.     The  beds  of  infirmaries  are  now  placed  at 
woper  distances.    The  wards  are  regularly  ventilated. 
Frequent  whitewashing  of  the  walls,  and  cfeapsing  of 
the  floors  are  practised ;  and,  in  conse<juence  of  these 
observances*  all  the  former  evils  have  disappeared.     It 
has  been  found  that  even  contagious  fevers  may  be  safely 
treated  under  the  same  voof  with  promiscuous  diseasesi 
provided  they  are  p^aoed  in  separate  wards  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  whieh  due  care  is  devgted.     This  object, 
however,  has  more  recently  been  prosecu^d  by  the 
erection  of  separate  establishmentSy  which  we  shall  con- 
aider  in  the  sequel. 
Ot]l_gf     Serious  surgical  cases,  such  as  injuries  of  the  erani- 
o^     am,  compound  fractures  of  the  limbs,  and  gun-shot 
OA       wounds,  when  a  plurality  of  them  are  brougnt  toge- 
ther, have  a  tendency  to  generate  an  obstinacy  in  the 
bealiiiff  process,  and  require  stUI  more  Care  than  in 
eiiarding  against  £ebrile  contagion.     This  has  often 
been  experienced  in  military  hospitals,  in  the  spread 
of  the  hospital  sore.     When  it  occurs,  the  dispersion  of 
the  patienu  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  Btopping  it 
reakiofl     Infirmaries  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  thorough 
el  doB-  ventilation ;  the  windows  are  made  to  open  both  from 
^^      above  and  from  below  ;  in  the  former  way,  that  fresh 
air  may  be  admitted  without  a  hurtful  cold  draught, 
and,  in  the  latter,  that  the  heavy  jpolloted  air,  which  is 
spt  to  rest  in  the  inferior  part  oi  the  wards,  may  be 
more  effectually  dislodged,  by  seasonably  opening  the 
inferior  saah.    The  practice  dT  collecting  urine  for  the 
manufacturers,  to  which  the  servants  of  infirmaries  were 
formerly  tempted  by    mopey,  is  now    discontinued. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  a  material  to  which  conta- 
giotts  and  other  animal  effluvia  are  less  apt  to  adhei*e 
3ian  to  wood.    The  bed-clothes  are  more  frequently 
washed;  and,  when  it  b  convenient,  they  are  regular- 
h  aired.     For  this  last  purpose,  there  is  probably  room 
u>r  further  improvement     We  have  sometimes  oontem* 
plated  a  plan  of  having  the  beds  of  those  patients  who  sit 
op  through  the  day,  so  contrived,  that,  with  little  labour, 
they  might  be  elevated  by  some  simple  machinery,  by 
the  windows,  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  brought 
in  again  at  pleasure.     Flock  and  feather  beds  are  not 
used    The  preference  is  given  to  straw,  chaff,  and 
other  materials,  which,  from  their  low  value,  admit  of 
fre<juent  renewal     In  cases  in  which  articles  are  usetl 
which  cannot  be  frequently  renewed,  they  are  exposed 
not  only  to  frequent  ventilation,  but  ta  purification  by. 
^ater. 
mbokce    There  are  other  circumstances  apt  to  occur  in  infir- 
J^^^  maries,  unfavourable  to  the  recovery  tii  the  patients. 
They  may  be  esqposed  to  the  sight  of  neighbouring  pa^ 
tienta  in  the  agonies  of  death.    This  is  remedied  by  ha- 
ving curtains  or  screens  for  the  different  beds,  an  ar* 
nuigement  which  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  more . 
comfortable  appearance^  and  more  >  individual  privacy. 
They  are  not  employed'  in  every  infirmary,  partly  on. 
account  of  the  ezpence,  and  partly  from  the  obstruc- 
tion which  they  give  to  ventilation ;  but  they  ought 
always  to  be  at  hand,  and  rods  to  which  they  can  be. 
lixed  should  accompany  each  bed.     The  sight  of  epi* 
Icpticts,  the  unpleasant  noise  which  they  m&e  in  their 
flt«,  and  the  shocking  spectacle,  and  stunning  noise,  of 
patients  und^  insanity,  are  obviated  by  providing  se- 
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parate  wards  to  which  these  may  be  sent,  and  also  such  rnfirroaiy. 
patients,  occasionally,  as  might  annoy  their  neighbours  ^***'Y'*^ 
by  the  piercing  cries  which  under  pain  or  delirium  they 
emit.     In  some  infirmaries,  for  example  that  a£  Glas- 
gow, every  ward  has  three  single  bedded  rooms  at  one 
end,  a  method  admirably  adapted  to'  these  purposes ;  ' 

as  a  patient  may  be  instantly  moved  to  one  of  them, 
without  formality  or  trouble. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  surgeon^  it  has  in  some  • 

places  been  common  to  perform  surgical  operations  at  the 
bed-side,  in  sight  of  the  other  patients  of  tne  ward.  This, 
which  could  not  fail  often  to  shock  their  feelings,  is 
avoided  by  the  easy  regulation  of  having  a  separate 
theatre  allotted  for  all  surgical  operations;  Accordingly 
no  such  practice  exists  in  the  British  hospiuds. 

Some  disadvantages  have  arisen  from  negligence  on  Negligence 
the  part  of  the  different  aervanU  and  officers  connected  obyiated  by 
with  these  institutions.  To  obviate  these  is  a  difficult  <^»^^''"* 
task,  and  requires  she  utmost  vigilance.  It  is  equally 
requisite  to  see  that  no  abuses  are  committed  by  any  of 
the  patients  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  others.  A 
system  of  inspection  is  for  these  purposes  evidently  ne« 
jcessary.  Monthly  or  weekly  inspections  are  thembre 
practised.  The  nurses  are  examined  apart  from  the 
patients  about  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  about  their  satisfaction  with  the  nurses.  The 
medical  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the  house  are  under 
.the  direction  of  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons ; 
and  these,  notwithstanding  the  respectabHity.  of  their 
station,  and  those  principles  of  honour  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  actuated,  are  .not  placed  above  in« 
apection  and  admonition.  Though  a  rude  and  frequent 
interference  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  not  ade« 
quate  judges  of  medical  duties  is  avoided,  the  inquiries 
of  the  house  visitors  have  it  for  a  part  o£  their  object, 
to  ascertain  how  the  patients  are  satisfied  with  them. 
Opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  friendly  and  in- 
structive explanations.  The  medical  gentlemen  derive 
gratification  from  the  interest  which  others  take  in  their 
uties;  and,  where  all  wish  to  do  their  duty,  and  possess 
that  degree  of  patience  which  is  necessary  to  every  pub- 
lic character,  a  good  understanding  is  cultivated.  On 
occasions  of  a  different  kind,  flagrant  errors  and  abuses 
have  been  fully  exposed,  and  the  means  have  thus  been 
afforded  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  Different  infirma* 
ries  enjoy  different  advantages  for  this  species  of  vip^« 
lance,  wnich  often  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  constituted.  Where  the  number  of  mana« 
j^ers  is  smaU,  they  have  the  best  chance  of  maintain* 
mg  harmony,  ana  of  understanding  their  duty.  But 
they  are  apt  to  become  remiss ;  and,  from  a  false  de- 
licacy, to  overlook  the  omissions  of  one  another,  and  of 
the  principal  officers.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  house 
is  also  apt  to  become  too  burdensome,  when  the  turn  to 
each  comes  frequently  round.  Where  the  number  of 
managers  is  large,  amounting,  as  in  some  instances,  to 
hundreds,  many  of  them  are- unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  and  either  go  through  the  forms 
of  duty  in  their  turn  without  intelligence  or  care,  or 
mar  the  business  of  the  charity,  by  encouraging  fire- 
quent  and  vexatious  complaints.  It  is  pleasing,  how- 
everi  to  find,  that  these  ends  are  in  general  so  effectu- 
ally and  agreeably  obtained. 

.  Infirmaries  are  liable  to  a  variety  of  petty  abuses,  petty  aba- 
which  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  tneir  amount,  sea  watch* 
and  thus  generate  much  evil.  One  of  these,  is  the  prac-  ^ 
tioe  of  nurses  taking  money  from  the  patients.    This  is 
not  always  easily  prevented,  as  the  latter  fieel  a  debt  of 
personal  gratitude;  and  it  might  appear  hard  to  deprive 
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iDfinnBy*  them  of  the  liberty  of  ahowing  it,  and  the  nurae  of  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  a  slender  reward  far  superior 
attention.  But  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  such  a  prac* 
tice,  otherwise  it  infallibly  leads  to  a  system  of  exaction 
which  amounts  to  a  robbery  of  the  poor.  The  only 
way  in  which  mich  practices  could  be  at  all  tolerated, 
would  be  by  prohibiting  them  while  the  patients  are 
in  the  house,  and  conniving  at  expressions  of  their  gra- 
titude, which  are  made  after  the  lapse  of  some  days  or 
we^s.  Even  this  would  not  be  me,  nor  probably  any 
thing  short  of  a  positive  suppression  of  such  perquisites, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  same  patients  may 
be  liable  to  return. 

A  system  of  inspection  and  ezplanatton  does  not 
merely  secure  the  conducting  of  the  diarities  on  correct 
principles^  but  produces  a  most  beneficial  effect,  by  sa- 
tisfying the  mhtds  of  all  conoemed.  Hence  each  pa- 
tient is  required  to  read  an  enumeratioD  of  the  advan« 
tages  of  attendance  which  he  may  expect,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  behaviour  required  of  him.  A  table  of  his 
diet  is  also  shewn  to  him.  Thk  ia  a  subject  on  which 
abuses  might  creep  in.  It  is  also  one,  on  which  hurt- 
ful mistakes,  and  unjust  complaints^  are  liable  to  oecnr. 
Persons  from  a  distant  plai»,mffering  in  its  customsftom 
that  in  which  they  are  admitted  into  in  an  infirmary, 
Mre  sometimes  apt  to  find  fault  with  the  provisions,  and 
their  complaints  will  alwmra  be  more  or  less  soothed, 
when  they  are  informed  of  the  usages  of  the  country. 
Poor  persons  from  the  soudi  of  Engknd  find  fault  widi 
the  colour  of  their  bread  in  the  northern  hospitals^ 
though  fuBy  as  wholesome  as  their  own.  When  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is  pointed  out,  they  may  de- 
epise  the  customs  of  the  place,  but  they  cease'to  har- 
bour the  idea  that  they  are  defrauded  of  a  right  In 
all  public  matters,  systematic  explanations  compose  the 
public  mind,  and  produce  a  channing  alteration  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  society.  It  is  better  to  cure  jealousy 
by  intelligence,  than  to  suppress  it  by  inculcating  blind 
confidence. 

Public  charities  are  in  some  particulars  apt  to  ope- 
rate unfavourably  on  the  moral  reelings  of  those  who 
are  rdieved.  We  have  already  stated  the  enoouraf^ 
ment  of  indolence  as  one  of  these,  but  one  ftom  which 
infirmaries  are  exempt  Another  is  a  tendency  to  gene- 
rate a  depressing  sense  of  dependenoe.  Some  attempt 
to  remove  this,  by  teaching  tne  patients  to  look  on  such 
relief  as  a  right  rather  than  a  favour,— a  notion,  which 
is  considered  as  keeping  erect  the  digni^  of  an  inde- 
pendent mind.  Some  delicate  distinctions,  however, 
are  here  requisite  for  moral  practice.  Such  relief  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  right  or  the  same  indefeasible  kind, 
as  those  advanttt^  that  are  obtained  by  a  man  at  his 
own  exigence.  The  duties  of  charity  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  their  limits  and  anpropriate  occasions  do  not  admit 
4»f  being  easily  defined.  They  require  much  reflection 
and. care  in  the  performance,  and  the  n^lect  of  them 
is  more  excusable  than  an  act  of  common  injustice. 
This  ought  never  to  be  for^tten,  otherwise  the  person 
who  receives  charity  cherishes  umrcosonable  expecta- 
tions. While  the  pocn*  man  applies  for  the  relief  pro- 
Tided  by  public  institutions  with  a  mind  sensible  of 
his  claims,  he  must  be  teught  to  recognise  the  spirit  of 
active  benevolence  in  others,  without  which  his  wante 
could  not  be  supplied.  If  he  does  not,  his  independ- 
ence degenerates  into  pertness,  ingratitude,  and  clamour. 
When  matters  are  thus  cautiously  and  modestly  con- 
ducted, the  moral  feelings  both  of  rich  and  poor  are  im- 
proved. The  rich  find  that  they  are  relieving  persons 
in  whose  situation  they  may  aftwards,  by  the  reverses 
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of  human  affidrs,  be  placed;  Aus  their  deeds  of  charity  Infirmafr* 
remind  them  of  the  lot  of  mortality.  Humbling  in-  ^y**^ 
stances  of  such  reverses  frequently  fall  under  theobier* 
vation  of  those  who  visit  infirmaries.  They  are  also 
made  to  reflect,  that  no  man  is  absc^utely  independetit. 
The  rich  depend  on  the  poor  as  well  as  the  poor  on 
the  rich,  and  they  feel  that  their  deeds  of  charity  are 
only  acts  of  justice,  though  they  derive  in  die  eyes  of 
others  a  merit  from  being  voluntarily  and  cheerfuliy 
performed* 

For  the  sake  of  preventing  any  unnecessary  mortifi-  Oecanmii 
cation  that  might  cKscur,  as  weU  as  dispensing  bounty  in  y^jmtm  u 
a  more  equiteble  manner,  some  descriptions  of  patients  f™^ 
are  required  to  make  a  payment  in  the  name  of  board.  ^^ 
In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  a  diflerence  has  been  made 
in  the  diet.    This  is  perhaps  injudicious.    The  diet  of 
all  ought  to  be  whc^esome,  and  the  only  difierences 
allowed  should  be  those  that  are  rendered  proper  by 
the  state  of  the  complaint.    Any  other  distinction  has  a 
tendency  to  mortify  the  more  helpless  of  the  patients, 
unless  they  are  completely  separated. 

Moral  disadvantages  are  apt  to  arise  from  the  mixture  Monl& 
of  opposite  characters.    The  virtuous  are  shodoed  and 
made  unhappy  by  the  profligacy  of  the  vicious,  and  may 
afterwards  be  disposed  to  dusuade  others  from  entering 
such  houses;  whue  the  youn^,  whose  habite  are  not  yet 
confirmed,  are  in  danger  of  bemg  corrupted  by  bad  com- 
pany.   These  evils  are  most  apt  .to  appear,  where  ve- 
nereal patiente  are  accommodated  promiscuously  with 
others.    Accordingly  this  has  beesi,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure corrected,  hj^  assiming  to  sudi  persons  distinct 
wards,  and  prohibiting  idl  intercourse  between  them  and 
others,  or  erecting  separate  institutioQs  for  their  ae* 
oommodation ;  sudi  as  that  highly  beneficent  diarity, 
the  Lock  Hospital  in  London,  whidi  holds  forth  to  me 
diseased  children  of  vice,  bodi  medicine  and  the  aediu 
lously  employed  means  of  reformation.     Want  of  cor- 
rectness is  in  other  instances  kept  down  by  a  system  of 
domestic  superintendence.    A  person  ot  respectable 
character  and  maimers,  capable  of  exerciaing  due  au- 
thority, is  selected  for  a  matron,  or  house  governor. 
This  IS  particularly  necessary,  and  sometimes  requires 
great  delicacy,  when  any  of  the  resident  medical  officers 
are  pupils,  and  young  men  addicted  to  pleasure,  who 
require  control  mr  the  prevention  of  abuses. 

These  diarities  are  occasionally  liable  to  be  pervert-  impiopcr 
ed  by  the  persons  who  apply  for  relief.  They  are  vp^aM 
sometimes  abused  by  daring  impostors,  who  apply  un*  ^  ^^ 
der  the  guise  of  distress  so  aitfuUy  assumed  as  to  es- 
cape detection.  This  is  not  unfirequently  done,  fbr  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtuning  temporary  support.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  the  utmost  circumspection  m  examining 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  and,  where  these  are  am* 
biguous,  practising  a  well-directed  policy  fbr  subject- 
ing them  to  a  full  probation.  Suspicions  on  this  head 
authorise  a  practitioner  to  abridge  for  a  day  or  two  the 
comforts  of  sud^  individua]s,*-a  measure  to  whidi  a 
sick  man  will  submit,  as  intended  for  his  recovery, 
while  a  conscious  impostor  will  make  bis  escape  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  strictest  regulations  are  always  practised  fbr  pre-  tnt^ 
venting  the  patients  or  their  friends  mmi  bringing  mto  ^^ 
an  infirmary  any  provisions  or  articles  of  comfort,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  submitted  to  inspection,  and  fbr  total* 
ly  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  spiritous  liquors. 
Habits  of  sobriety,  thoughtfulness,  and  religion,  also 
receive  the  usual  encouragements,  by  the  appointment 
of  spiritual  overseers,  and  the  veguhtr  maintenanoe  of 
rdigious  worshq). 
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The  difficaky  of  nuAaging  all  these  complicated  con« 
ceros,  and  the  great  labour  iviiich  is,  in  most  instances, 
bestowed  on  them^  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated  before 
any  complaints  are  uttered  against  the  imperfections  of 
infirmanesL  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  socie^  than 
the  caenaorious  spirit  which  conceives  itself  authorised 
to  mutter  and  irown  on  evetv  occasion  on  which  a  co- 
lour appears,  on  a  superficial  glance,  for  pronouncing 
the  words  in|n8tice,  partiality»  negligence^  or  others 
still  more  indignant  This  spirit  df  complaint  is  fos- 
tered only  among  persons  who  do  not  bestur  themselves 
for  active  good.  Those  who  are  experienced  in  such 
sffiurs,  are  sensible  of  the  difficulty  both  of  executing 
justice  and  humanity ;  and,  while  they  do  not  withhold 
their  strictures  on  sudi  imperfections  as  appear,  bring 
them  forward  in  die  true  spirit  of  social  benignity,  and 
thus  contribute  to  impravement,  without  generating 
dinpleasure. 

In  many  respects,  infirmaries  create  additional  com- 
ferta,  and  cheridi  additional  virtues  among  tiiose  who 
£ill  under  their  protection.  It  not  unfreauently  hap- 
pens,  tiiat  by  bringing  individuals  into  tne  notice  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  they  have  proved  the  means 
of  aooomplisfaing  the  moral  reformation  of  the  vicious, 
and  on  oUier  occasions,  providing  encouragement  to  ne« 
glecCed  genins,  or  unsuccessful  industry.  Employments 
are  contrived  for  those  patients  who  are  able  to  work 
a  littieL  They  sometimes  assist  in  the  lighter  domestic 
laboura.  A  common  occupation  among  them  is  that 
of  preparing  surgeon's  lint  from  old  linen.  They  thus 
acquire  usefol  dexterities,  which  may  afterwards  pro« 
mote  their  domestic  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  ad- 
ministcr  assistance  to  their  neighbours  in  private  life. 

One  artide  of  comfort  and  en  cure  is  provided  in  in* 
firmaiiea,  which  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  many  cases 
of  disease,  yet»  from  the  trouble  of  providing  it,  is  too 
frequently  postponed  in  private  life,  and  is  moonveni- 
cnt  even  for  persons  in  decent  circumstances,  vis.  the 
cold  and  warm  bath,  especially  the  latter.  Beine  al- 
ways ready  in  an  infirmary,  it  is  exhibited  at  &06e 
times  v^ch  are  most  suitable  to  the  patient,  or  at  such 
regular  periods  of  the  day,  that  the  due  preparation  of 
the  jMtient  for  it  is  always  well  timed.  Thus  it  is  not 
rendered  abortive  by  the  intervening  of  sleep,  or  of  a 
duMe  of  sjrmptoms. 

While  the  more  humble  members  of  the  community 
receive  direct  relief  from  infirmaries,  these  institutions 
prove  beneficial  to  sode^  at  large,  by  the  singular  ad- 
vants^es  which  they  present  for  the  improvement  of 
medical  knowledge.  Within  a  small  compass,  much 
more  practice  csn  be  seen  by  a  medical  pupil,'  than  by 
f^oing  round  among  the  dwelling-houses  of  patients. 
Thus  a  lareer  portion  of  his  time  may  be  devoted  to 
reading  aid  other  studies.  With  all  the  trouble  and 
time  he  could  expend,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  see  the  same  varietr  i^  private  practice  as  at  an  in- 
firmaiy.  He  liot  only  sees  those  who  are  under  the 
care  of  the  physician  or  surseon  whom  he  follows: 
every  extraordinary  case  wimin  the  walls  becomes 
qtiiddy  talked  of;  and  mteresting  surgical  cases  spon- 
taneously strike  the  eye.  The  esUblishment  of  clini- 
cal lectmes  on  the  diseases  of  the  patients,  gives  that 
oompletion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  student,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  perfect  combination  of  the  Uieory 
^th  the  practice,  ana  of  the  detail  of  practical  pre- 
cepts, witii  the  actual  exemplification  of  the  history  of 
diieesae,  snd  the  changes  produced  by  remedies.  The 
interests  of  the  patient  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  object  of 
<n^*cal  instmetioii.    On  the  contrary,  they  imperially 


promote  one  another.  A  practitioner  who  treats  his 
patients  in  so  public  a  manner,  and  lays  himself  under 
the  pledge  of  explaining  his  reasons  for  every  thing 
that  ne  does,  and  for  every  omissi(ni,  solidts  new  mo- 
tives for  the  exdtement  oif  his  diligence,  and  declines 
to  screen  his  errors  under  those  ambiguous  pretexts  for 
which  private  practice  furnishes  so  ready  opportuni- 
ties. The  opening  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  patients 
is  another  advantage  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
conducting  of  infirmaries.  This  practice  has  often  fur- 
nished onetopic  ofunjustclamour.  Dissections  have  been 
held  up  to  the  horror  of  the  public,  and  have  been  mis- 
chievously represented  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  me- 
dical attendants  of  infirmaries.  This  is  highly  absurd. 
In  infirmaries,  as  in  private  life,  no  inspections  of  bodies 
are  made  without  the  consent  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  he  has  any ;  and  none  are  made  different  from 
those  which  a  rational  man  would  invite  to  be  perform* 
ed  in  his  own  &mily.  When  this  is  the  case,  no  rea- 
son can  exist  that  should  prevent  the  performance  of 
this  sacred  duty  to  the  living.  It  is  not  for  the  person* 
al  gratification  of  the  medicu  profession ;  it  is  for  their 
histruction  and  usefulness  in  society  that  dissections 
are  intended.  The  barbarous  prejudices  which  existed 
against  them  among  the  ancients,  retarded  the  progress 
of  medicine,  and  kept  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  ineiE- 
dency  for  many  ages.  Where  such  prejudices  still 
prevaU,  let  them  be  submitted  to.  Let  medical  know- 
ledge continue  obscure  and  stationary,  if  it  cannot  be 
improved  without  shocking  the  delicacy,  or  rousing  the 
inaignation  of  an  ignorant  age.  But  let  those  who  are 
superior  to  this  fastidiousness,  use  their  endeavours  to 
open  the  eyes  of  others,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  by 
holding  forth  the  enlightened  examples  of  fathers,  in 
the  midst  of  their  parental  sorrow,  examining  with  their 
own  eyes  and  hands  the  bodies  of  the  children  whom 
they  Kave  lost  The  illustrious  Haller,  while  he  com- 
memorates the  exceUendes  of  a  deceased  son,  adds,  as 
a  circumstance  of  course,  that  he  gave  his  body  to  be 
dissected. 

The  seven  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  viz. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas',  Guy's,  the  London, 
the  Westminster,  St.  George's,  and  the  Middlesex,  con- 
tain constantly  about  16(X)  persons,  and  the  annual 
number  admitted  is  about  20,000. 

We  shall  in  this  artide  take  some  notice  of  the  suc- 
cedaneous  means  which  have  served  to  complete  tlie  ob- 
jects for  which  infirmaries  are  instituted. 

It  is  for  the  relief  of  strangers  and  persons  who  have 
no  permanent  home  that  their  utility  is  most  highly  con- 
spicuous. In  a  large  metropolis,  numbers  of  labourers 
and  lutizans  who  have  resorted  thither  for  employment, 
occupy  lodgings  at  weekly  payments,  which  they  cannot 
retain  when  sickness  deprives  them  of  their  earnings^ 
Strangera,  also,  who  come  from  a  distance  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  occasionally  fall  sick.  Such  are  the  poor 
Highiandera  who  annually  migrate  to  the  south  of 
Scotland  to  assist  in  the  harvest  Many  of  these  obtain, 
in  their  casual  sickness,  a  cure  and  an  asylum  at  the 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  are  justly  enumerated 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  public  sympa« 
thy. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  strangen  alone  that  these  institutions 
are  adapted.  Many  persons  who  are  domesticated  in 
the  places  where  infinnaries  are  situated  fiill  into  sick^ 
ness  so  overwhelming,  that  they  require  more  care 
than  th^ir  relations  at  nome  can  bestow  on  them.  Thus 
the  family  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
dustry of  a  member  who  baa  fallen  sick,  but  is  forced 
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to  renounce  part  of  its  usual  earnings  in  attending  on 
this  person.  For  these  cases,  infirmaries  furnish  a  most 
seasonable  relief. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  a  different  description, 
for  which  they  are  not  suitable.  Poor  persons  are  of- 
ten afflicted  with  slight  complaints,  which  require  me« 
dical  care  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous, 
but  to  whom  removal  from  their  own  houses  is  not 
necessary,  and  would  even  prove  injurious  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  following  their  usual  occupations.  This 
is  frequentlv  the  case  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families,  whose  domestic  duties,  as  well  as  their  other 
exertions,  are  of  great  importance  to  society.  For  such 
persons,  dispensaries  are  formed,  at  which  advice  and 
medicine  are  given  to  patients  who  attend  on  statcid 
days.  Many  of  these  are  too  poor  to  purchase  medical 
attendance,  though  able  to  make  a  scanty  provision  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  are  other  patients  whose 
complaints  are  so  tedious,  that  they  could  not  be  re* 
tained  in  infirmaries  without  occupying  the  place  of 
others  who  are  capable  of  receiving  greater  benefit. 
There  are  some  diseases  for  which  infirmaries  are  posi- 
tively improper,  as  they  require  the  free  air,  the  va- 
ried scenery  and  exercise  of  the  country,  and  may  re- 
ceive all  the  direction  and  all  the  medicine  they  need, 
by  occasionally  repairing  to  a  dispensary.  The  case  is 
similar  with  the  aged  poor,  labouring  under  complaints 
which  admit  of  no  radical  cure. 

Poor  children,  when  they  fall  sick,  require  such  a 
degree  of  care  as  an  infirmary  does  not  afford,  and  their 
parents  usually  object  to  the  removal  of  them  from  their 
owi\  immediate  super  intendance.  The  necessities  of  this 
description  of  patients  are  not  yet  in  most  places  suffi- 
ciently provided  for.  In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  socie* 
'  ty  of  benevolent  females,  who  provide  attendance  in  a 
separate  place  for  the  chOdren  of  the  poor,  even  when 
in  health,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  mothers  to 
follow  some  species  of  industry.  One  of  their  expedients 
for  the  abridgment  of  labour  is,  to  have  large  cradles, 
consisting  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  a£nits  a  child,  so  that  the  attention  of  rocking 
them  can  be  paid  by  one,  while  the  opportunities  of  in* 
dustry  are  afforded  to  the  mothers  in  the  same  house  in 
which  theirchildren  arethus  provided  for.  Similar  apart- 
ments might  be  assigned  to  the  nursing  and  the  medical 
attendance  of  sick  children.  With  regard  to  children 
who  are  able  to  walk,  the  suggestions  ef  Mr.  Owen  of 
Lanark  Mills,  for  consulting  their  comfort  and  good 
behaviour,  in  a  systematic  and  abridged  manner,  might 
be  advantageously  applied  to  the  formation  of  an  insti- 
tution for  me  cure  of  their  diseases.  All  the  institu- 
tions now  mentioned,  wiU,  like  infirmaries,  be  liable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  abuses ;  and  the  means  of  obvi- 
ating these  will  graduaUy  occur,  in  proportion  as  the 
facts  become  known. 

^  But  many,  even  of  adult  patients,  can  neither  be  re- 
lieved by  infirmaries  nor  dispensaries.  For  this  reason 
schemes  of  more  extended  charity  have  been  attempt- 
ed, amounting  to  a  regular  gratuitous  attendance  of  the 
sick  poor  at  their  own  houses.  This  would  have  ap- 
peared at  one  time  a  plan  of  impracticable  magnitude; 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  enterprize  of  those 
who  undertake  to  execute  it,  is  some  times  in  danger 
of  being  defeated  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  which 
can  be  provided,  especially  as  many  apply  besides  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  in  any  place  to  find  well-educated  men,  who 
are  supported  by  medical  practice,  in  sufficient  number 
for  so  much  labour ;  and  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  public  charities  wiU  not  dlow  them 


to  admit  into  their  body  any  who  are  in  this  respect  of  a  li^muf, 
decidedly  inferior  rank.  By  efforts  of  this  nature,  how-  ^"""V*^ 
ever,  much  ffood  has  undoubtedly  been  done.  It  still  re- 
mains a  desideratum  in  medical  charities  to  provide  for 
this  object,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  medical 
attendants,  and  with  the  limitation  of  their  duties  to  such 
a  scale  of  moderation  as  is  compatible  with  cheeilul 
perseverapoe.  After  the  funds  are  provided  for  fur- 
nishing  medicines  for  such  institutions,  it  would  be  de* 
sirable  to  provide  salaries  for  the  medical  attendants, 
not  indeed  adequate  to  their  trouble,  but  serving  as  an 
acknowledgement  for  their  labour,  and  a  partial  pre- 
servative against  ultimate  disgust  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  This  object  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  se- 
parate consideration  of  those  prosperous  individuals  who 
nave  it  in  contemplation  to  devote  part  of  their  riches 
to  charitable  purposes,  either  in  the  form  of  donations 
or  bequests.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated 
by  medical  men  who  have  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession,  which  they  are  disposed  to 
dedicate  to  public  uses. 

Some  of  the  miseries  accompanying  the  sickness  for  AOcfittkB 
which  the  poor  are  admitted  mto   infirmaries,  do  not  ^o^"^ 
come  withm  the  limits  of  these  charities,  ^d  the  relief  ^^'l!!^ 
of  them  might  be  too  burdensome,  both  for  the  atten-  ioggcksoi 
tion  and  the  funds^  which  they  would  require.  To  these, 
in  some  instances,  the  attention  of  the  humane  has  been 
directed,  and  the  task  of  affording  relief  has  been  made 
a  separate  object.    An  assoiiition  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  1791,  under  the  desispnation  of  the  Samaritan  So-  Samariui 
ciety,  whidi  attadied  itself  to  the  London  Hospital.  ^^'^* 
The  singular  utility  of  this  laudable  institution  will  be 
best  shown,  by  describing  the  views  of  its  founders,  aa 
exhibited  in  their  first  address  to  the  public. 

"  Observations  prove,  that  there  is  aistress  in  hospitala 
calling  on  humanity  for  consideration,  that  cannot  be 
brou^t  within  the  provisions  of  those  valuable  inatita* 
tions. 

I.  Poor  servants  who  have  hehu  obliged  to  quit  their 
places  and  go  into  hospitals,  when  dismissed  cured,  but 
yet  in  a  weak  state,  have  frequently  no  friend  to  receive 
them,  or  place  wherein  to  lay  their  heads  securely,  till 
they  are  reinstated  iki  service. 

^11.  Many  young  females,  who,  through  distress,  have 
pawned  or  bold  their  clothing,  when  raised  from  the  bed 
of  sickness,  might  be  saved  from  ruin  by  proper  assiat- 
ance. 

III.  Many  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital  suffer  the 
greatest  anguish,  on  account  of  their  families  at  home 
starving  for  want  of  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

IV.  Patients  from  remote  parU  of  this  kingdom^ 
when  discharged  from  hospitals  in  a  low,  lame,  or  in- 
curable condition,  frequently  know  not  whiUier  to 
go,  or  what  course  to  take,  for  avoiding  worse  evils 
than  have  befallen  Uiem.  And  foreigners,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  experience  at  least  as  great  hard- 
ships. 

V.  Many  a  languishing  fellow  creature,  it  is  reaaeii« 
ably  supposed,  might  be  saved  by  the  opportune  benefit 
of  fresh  air  for  only  a  few  days. 

VI.  The  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  Bath,  where  there 
is  an  hospital  for  paupers,  and  of  the  sea,  would  probe* 
bly  preserve  the  hves  of  many,  who  are  unable  to  de- 
fray the  little  expenee  of  a  journey'. 

Yll.  In  cases  of  mutilation,  vanous  services  might  be 
rendered  the  sufferers  towards  gaining  a  livelihood. 

VIII.  Patients  are  frequently  without  change  of  li- 
nen, so -essential  to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  botb 
to  their  own  continued  healthy  and  the  suety  of  thoa« 
with  whom  they  may  live. 
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rwary.       IX.  Instance?  occur  of  blindness  in  persons  remote 
y^  from  their  parishes  and  friends^  in  which  the  distress 
might  be  greatly  alleviated  by  proper  assistance  at  their 
departure. 

X.  Cases  of  rupture  frequently  occur,  from  sudden 
causes,  requiring  trusses." 

After  these  observations,  they  give  their  opinion,  that 
such  objects  will  be  best  fulfilled,  by  a  supplementary 
institution  of  this  kind  attached  to  each  hospital. 

This  society  was  now  regularly  organized,  and  pro- 
ved extremely  beneficia],  as  appeared  by  their  report  in 
1795,  in  which  it  was  observed,  that  th  y  had  extended 
their  benefits  to  a  great  number  of  instances  of  distress, 
comprehending  nearly  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  their 
first  address,  and  found  that  much  evil  might  be  pre- 
vented, and  much  good  done,  at  little  expence,  by  help 
thus  seasonably  supplied.     They  were  then   enabled 
from  experience  to  recommend,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  formation  of  other  societies  on  a  similar  plan     One 
other  has  at  least  been  formed,  which  is  attached  to 
St.  George's  Hospital. 
BKlinut-      Under  the  denomination   of  infirmaries,   we  shall 
in&tittt*    also  notice  institutions  which  embrace  only  one  im- 
portant* department  of  the  same  general  object.    The 
most  conspicuous  place  is  due  to  those  intended  for  the 
treatment  of  contagious  fevers,  and  which  have  been 
;ver         called  Fever  Hospitals,  or  Houses  of  Recovery.    These 
uMb       mccomplish  ends  of  peculiarly  extensive  utility  at  com- 
paratively little  expence.     llie  objects  whom  they  pa- 
tronise are  generally  in  the  moot  deplorable  state,  and 
are  relieved  as  speedily  as  the  nature  of  their  case«  will 
admit.    The  attendance  required,  which  would  exhaust 
the  strength  and  the  means  of  support  of  their  domestic 
friends,  is  given  gratuitously  in  tne  beet  possible  man- 
ner ;  and  Uie  spreading  of  infection  through  the  rest  of 
the  familv,  and  its  calamitous  diffusion  through  a  popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  are  prevented. 
iws  of  In  consequence  of  the  investigations  made  bv  Dr. 

otagioOi    Haygarth  of  Chester,  and  other  eminent  physicians, 
into  the  laws  of  the  contagion  of  various  fevers,  espe- 
cially typhus  and  scarlatina,  it  was  found  that  the  ciis- 
aemination  of  these  diseases  depended  ,chiefly  on  defi- 
cient ventilation,  and  on  the  promiscuous  contact  of  the 
healthy  with  the  sick,  through  the  medium  of  clothes 
and  various  other  solid  substances,  which  is  always 
most  apt  to  happen  where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  and 
that,  when  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such  commu- 
nication, the  infecticm  loses  its  virulence  by  dilution 
and  decomposition. 
iitibHA-        The  first  house  of  recovery  was  established  at  Man- 
teot  at       cheater.     In  that  populous  town,  a  large  proportion  of 
laochei-     ^^  working  classes  live  in  confined  dwf  Ilmgs,  are  slo- 
^'  venly  in  their  domestic  habits,  and  in  their  morals  dis- 

solute and  intemperate.  Fevers^  when  once  intro- 
duced, used  to  spread  rapidly '  from  house'  to  house, 
and  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another,  till  the  fami- 
lies  even  of  the  wealthier  ranks  were  ultimately  as- 
sailed. Occurrences  of  this  sort,  from  their  great  fre- 
quency, excited  much  general  darm,  and,  when  the 
physicians  sketched  a  plan  for  the  suppression  of  these 
evils,  their  representations  met  with  a  ready  attention 
among  the  public  spirited  inhabitants, 
ti  hjitoiy.  In  the  year  1795,  a  fever  prevailed  at  Ashton-under- 
Line,  which  had  been  introduced  by  a  patient  from 
Manchester.  On  that  occasion,  a  temporary  institu* 
tion,  on  the  plan  of  a  fever  hospital,  was  formed  at 
Ashton.  This  example  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  in  the  «(aroe  cause.  A  plan  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  containing  his  matured  views  <tf  this 


subject,  whidi  he  had  attentivelv  studied,  and  in  which  Infirmary.^ 
his  zeal  was  deeply  engaged.     He  pointed  out  the  fol-  "^^^^  ~ 
lowing  fertile  sources  of  fever  amon^  the  poor:   1. 
Crowded  lodging-houses;  2.  Dwellings  in  cellar  stories, 
which  were  damp  and  ill  ventilated;  and,  S.Cotton  mills, 
which  were  kept  close,  warm,  and  crowded  with  peo- 
ple.    The  adv2intages  he  pointed  out  that  would  arise 
from  a  house  of  recovery,  were.  That  air  and  conve- 
nience would  be  better  consulted,  proper  nurses  would 
be  provided,  and  the  spreading  of  the  infection  ar- 
rested.    This  measure  was  not  at  first  readily  accj^ui- 
esced  in  by  all.     It  was  conceived  that  the  bringing 
of  many  infected  persons  under  one  roof  would  ren- 
der that  place  a  focus  of  contagion,  which,  in  any  po- 
pulous quarter  of  the  town,  would  be  pregnant  with 
danger.     That  prejudice,  however,  was  m  a  short  time 
removed.     The  point  of  doctrine  which  had  been  pre- 
viously  ascertained  by  the  learned,  was  gradually  im« 
pressed  on  others  by  experience,-^that,  when  several 
persons  are  brought  together  in  a  well  ventilated  place» 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  each  patient,  instead  of  unit* 
ing  with  those  from  others,  are  dissipated  by  the  qualities 
of  the  air,  and  by  the  means  employed,  whereas  in  ill 
ventilated  private  dwellings,  the  bad  air,  in  which  the 
people  hamtually  live,  cherishes  and  rapidly  dissemi* 
nates  the  contagion  generated  by  a  single  case.     In 
the  proposed  institution,  the  attention,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  nurses,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  best 
inspection.    The  access  of  unnecessaiy  visitors  was  to 
be  prohibited,  and  the  visits  of  near  relations  prevented 
from  becoming  dangerous,  by  the  enforcement  of  pre* 
cautionary  regulations  in  the  mode  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  sick.    The  clothes  of  the  patients  were  to  be 
stripped  off  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  house, 
put  immediately  into  water,  and  afierwa^  well  puri- 
fied.    The  patients,  while  under  treatment,  were  to 
wear  clothes  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  dismissed 
in  their  own  clothes,  now  in  a  clean  state. 

The  patrons  of  this  institution  formed  themselves  in-  ^^^^  ^^ 
to  a  Board  of  Health,  which  watched  over  the  sources  ^^^ 
of  infection,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  give  them 
the  earliest  information  of  every  appearance  of  fever. 
This  board  also  actively  propagated  all  that  in  forma* 
tion  requisite  for  promoting  the  general  health,  which 
was  derived  from  the  most  enlightened  sources. 

The  patrons  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  co-opera- 
ted coraially  with  the  Board  of  Health.  Poor  persons 
under  fever  had  been  formerly  attended  at  their  own 
houses  by  the  physicians  of  Uiat  munificent  charity ; 
and  a  facility  was  thus  afforded  to  the  object  in  view, 
as  these  gentlemen,  who  were  the  best  judges  of  the 
case,  were  to  be  authorised  to  send  such  patients  to  the 
House  o>  Recovery.  The  means  of  conveyance  were 
provided,  all  unnecessary  d^ay  was  thus  prevented,  and 
orders  were  even  given,  when  it  was  thought  proper, 
to  have  the  houses  from  which  the  patients  were  taken, 
white-washed  and  thoroughly  purmed. 

In  1795,  the  House  of  Recovery  of  Mandiesler  was 
•on  these  principles  first  ebtaUished  at  a  time  when  fe- 
vers were  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  numbers  of  fe- 
brile patients,  attended  by  the  jpbysicians  of  the  infir- 
mary, were  on  the  increase,  ui  a  few  weeks»  th^e 
b^an  to  be  diminished,  and  the  average  number  of 
fevers  in  that  town  has  continued  ever  since  to  be 
much  smaller  than  formerly.  In  the  first  year,  they 
were  reduced  to  57*  having  been  %ft6  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding ;  and,  of  these  57>  several  were  brought  nrom 
the  suburbs,  the  fevers  of  whicfai  ia  the  pceoecung  year, 
w€re  not  included  in  the  %^ 
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f)ne  advanUge  of  this  institution  was,  that  a  spirit  of  are  produced,  both  without  and  within  the  shadow  of  lofe. 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cotton  manu-  bodies  placed  in  a  divergent  beam  of  attenuated  light  ^^ 
**        '  *     '       *  .     1     ^.1     /.--    .         .  %      These  fringes  are  not  produced,  as  has  always  been  ^*"^^ 


Extennon 
of  houses 
•f  recoreijr. 


Small-pox 
hospitij^ 


Some  other 
institutionii 


factories  was  excited,  and  the  health  of  their  work  people 
became  much  more  than  formerly  the  subject  of  stuay. 

It  was  also  found  that^  of  those  who  were  seized  with 
fever,  a  larger  proportion  now  recovered,  the  medical 
practice  being  materially  aided  by  the  attendance  and 
the  comforts  which  this  institution  provided.  "  A  clean 
bed,  a  quiet  ward,  an  attentive 'nurse,  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  physician,  were,"  as  Dr.  Ferriar  observes, 
**  80  many  medicines  to  a  poor  creature,  who  otherwise 
had  been  languishing  in  a  damp  cellar,  or  in  a  garret, 
exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  amidst  the  ne- 
glect and  confusion  of  a  wretched  family,  clamorous 
ntmi  hun^r,  or  brutal  from  debauchery." 

Some  time  intervened,  after  the  first  establishment 
of  this  institution,  before  it  was  placed  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  comprehend  all  the  cabcs  that  occurred 
in  Manchester  and  its  environs.  But,  after  this  was  ac- 
eomplishedf.the  result  was,  according  to  Ferriar,  that  the 
oiedical  faculty  of  the  infirmary  felt  themselves  com- 
plete masters  of  the  disease.  "  Epidemic  typhus,"  sa^s 
this  author,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Medical  Histories 
atid  Reflections,  published  in  1810,  ''is  now  unknown 
to  us,  while  it  has  been  raging  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns." 

Institutions  of  the  same  Idnd  have  been  formed  in 
London,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  several  other  populous 
towns.  .  The  principles  on  which  these  are  founded  are 
the  same  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  the  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  them  correspond  to  those 
of  the  parent  institution  in  Manchester. 

In  houses  of  recovery,  one  part  is  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  scarlatina.  In  Manchester  there  is  a  ward  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  same  roof  with  those  for  typhus^ 
but  entering  b^  a  separate  outer  door,  that  the  conta- 
gion of  this  disease,  which  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  be 
decomposed  or  dissipated,  may  be  prevented  from  at- 
tacking the  other  patients  or  their  attendants. 

In  London,  a  small- pox  hospital  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, by  which  nmilar  attention  is  given  to  patients 
under  that  disease,  and  the  contagion  is  prevented  from 
spreading,  as  it  might  otherwise  do.  The  important 
object  of  inoculation  has  been  comprehended  by  the 
same  institution,  first  the  variolous,  and  latterly  the 
vaccine.    See  Inoculation. 

Amonff  infirmaries  limited  to  particular  diseases  may 
be  mentioned,  with  applauscy  lunatic  hospitals,  (see 
Insanity,}  lyine-in  hospitals,  hospitals  for  syphilis,  as 
the  Lock  hospital  in  London ;  the  hospital  for  diseases 
of  the  eye ;  and  the  cancer  ward  of  the  Middlesex  hos- 
pital. The  laws  of  these  institutions  are  foui^ded  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  otlier  infirmaries,  with 
such  variations  m  their  application  as  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  particular  objects  to  which  they  are  di- 
rected. Bang's  Selecia  Diarii  Nosocomii  Hafniensis 
{Preface,)  Iberti,  Obsef  vations  generates  sur  les Hopitaux. 
Highmore's  Pittas Londinensis,  Blizard's  Suggestions  for 
ike  Improvement  qf  Hospitals,  Cross's  Sketches  of  the  Me* 
dical  Schools  of  Paris,     Roux's  Narrative  of  a  J  on 


supposed,  by  the  action  of  the  body  near  which  the 
light  passes,  but  arise  from  the  constitution  of  light  it- 
self. In  our  article  Optics,  this  curious  subject  will 
be  treated  at  considerable  length. 

INFLUENZA.    See  Mkdicink. 

INK,  a  liquor  used  for  printing  or  writing.  The 
colour  chieflv  wanted  for  these  purposes  is  black ;  and 
the  principal  properties  of  good  ink  are  d^fuiess  of  co- 
lour, distinctness,  and  durableness.  The  vehicle  em- 
ployed for  producing  adhesion  of  the  colour  to  the  sabi 
stance  on  which  it  is  impressed,  differs  according  to 
the  instrument  employed  in  forming  the  lines,  it  is 
chiefly  on  this  account  that  printing  ink  and  writmg 
ink  are  of  so  different  composition.  We  shall  describe 
the  modes  of  making  the  best  inks  of  these  two  kinds, 
and  then  the  different  coloured  inks,  and  the  composi- 
tions, known  by  the  name  of  sympathetic  inks,  which 
last  are,  on  the  whole,  more  curious  than  usefuL 

Printing  ink  is  a  mixture  of  black  carbonaceous  mat-  PiiBtj:; 
ter  and  ou,  and  makes  a  near  approach  to  black  paint  i>^ 
It  requires,  however,  some  diflerence  of  mechanicd 
properties.  Paint  is  fixed  by  drawing  a  brush  in  lines 
along  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  piint* 
ing  mk  is  made  to  adhere  by  a  pressure^  without  super* 
ficial  motion.  It  requires  to  be  more  tenacious  and 
hard,  but  less  tough  and  greasy  than  paint.  This,  and 
the  other  qualities,  are  coimnunicated  to  it  by  a  proper 
choice  in  the  kind  of  oil,  and  by  the  preparation  of 
boiling.  Linseed  and  nut  oil  are  the  most  suitable. 
The  ktter  is  the  fittest  for  black  ink ;  but  the  boiling 
imparts  to  it  a  brownness,  which  injures  the  brightness 
of  red  ink.  The  other  oils  dry  too  slowly,  and  inks 
made  of  them  come  off  and  smear  the  paper,  or  the  oils 
sink  into  its  substance,  so  as  to  surround  the  letter  with 
a  yellow  stain. 

The  oil  is  boiled  in  a  pot  large  enough  to  hold  at 
least  half  as  much  more  to  prevent  boiling  over.   While 
boiling,  it  is  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  ladle; 
the  surface  also  is  kindled,  and  allowed  to  bum  for 
half  an  hour,  in  order  to  consume  and  separate  more 
completely  the  inflammable  parts  on  which  the  greasi* 
ness  chiefly  depends.    After  the  burning  is  extingoish- 
ed,  it  is  allowed  to  boil  some  time  longer.    A  thick 
kind  is  made  for  use  in  hot  weather,  and  a  thinner  for 
cold.    Both  go  under  the  name  of  varnish.     The  thidc 
varnish  is  known  to  be  of  the  due  consistence  when  it 
draws  vtiXo  threads  between  the  fingers  like  weak  glue. 
It  is  viscous,  like  a  soft  resinous  juice.     A  propordon 
of  turpentine  or  rosin  is  boiled  along  with  it,  to  give  it 
body,  and   increase  its  drying  quality ;   some  add  a 
(quantity  of  litharge.    But  as  uiese  admixtures  rendtf 
it  extremely  difiichlt  to  cleanse  the  types,  it  is  much 
better  to  employ  varnish  which  has  acquired  the  same 
property  merely  by  age. 

The  colouring  matter  generally  employed  is  Isinp 
black,  two  ounces  and  a  half  to  sixteen  ounces  of  toe 
varnish.  They  are  ground  together  like  paint  It  ^ 
probable  that  the  varnish  has  acquired,  bj^  the  prepfr* 
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to  London.    Iwiar's  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections. 

Haygarth  on  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Fevers,  Clark's  ration,  a  gummy  quality,  and  loses  in  part  its  oily  con« 

Collection  of  Papers  on  Fever  Wards,     Proceedings  o/^  stitution,  a  change  which  gives  it  the  property  of.**' 

il^  Manchester  Board  of  Health.     (£f.  D.)  hering  to  wetted  paper.  The  substance  left,  when  driea, 

INFLAMMABLE  Air.    See  HynnoGEN,  in  the  ar-  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  little  disposed,  eidier  to  m^ 

tide  Chemistry.  again  with  oil,  or  with  water.     The  gummy  ^ .  ^ 

INFLAMMATION.    Sec  Medicine.  matter  were  thought  by  Dr.  Lewis  to  be  so  ?^^^^ 

INFLEXION,  or  Diffraction  o/'  liehi,  is  a  pro- 
perty of  light,  in  consequence  of  whidh  coloured  fringes 


mazier  were  inougnK  oy  ur,  uewa  lo  o«  su  r*^K^  .u^ 
ed,  as  to  defend  one  another  in  some  d^^iee  ag^J^  ^ 
menstruum  of  each* 
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The  preparing  of  printer^s  ink  is  a'Tcvy  deficateart, 
and  henee  is  in  the  hands  only  of  a  few.  The  ink  used 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  is  made  in  London.  That 
which  is  used  in  France  is  somewhat  different,  and 
hence  the  French  typography  differs  fircm  the  British. 
It  has  a  hrilKanGy  and  &tinctness  which  we  cannot  imi- 
tate except  by  using  the  article  prepared  in  France. 
Diflereneee  of  opinion  exist  as  to  whether  these  proper- 
ties are  advantaj^  or  not.  Some  complain  of  them,  as 
accompanied  with  a  daaaling  effect 

Ink  used  for  printing  fi«m  engravings  by  the  rolling 
press,  must  have  less  of  the  adhesive  qualities,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  yielding  softness ;  it  must  easily  run 
mto,  and  fill  the  hollow  lines  in  the  CDpper*piate,  and* 
it  the  same  time  be  easily  wiped  off  the  polished  sur- 
ftce  of  the  plate,  previously  to  the  taking  of  the  imprest 
snm.  The  peculiarity  in  the  manipulation  of  the  var« 
nish,  consists  in  giving  it  less  boiling  than  that  which 
ia  to  be  used  for  type  ink.  Lamp  black  is  improper 
for  engravei^s  ink,  as  it  communicates  to  it  an  incon- 
venient toughneas.  The  eiiarcoal  blacking,  such  as 
that  called  German,  or  Frankfort  black,  supposed  to 
be  procured  from  burnt  vine-twigs,  of  kernels  of  fruits 
and  wine  lees»  is  in  highest  reputation,  as  more  free 
from  grittiness  than  the  ivory  black  of  this  country. 

The  preparing  of  engraver's  ink  does  not  require  the 
same  delicacy  with  that  of  printing  ink.  The  black, 
indeed,  requires  to  be  well  chosen ;  but  when  this  is 
done,  every  engraver  mixes  up  his  own  ink,  which  is 
not  the  case  wim  the  printer. 

Oar  common  writing  ink  is  a  substance  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  both  in  its  colouring  matter,  and  its 
menstruum.  The  colouring  matter  is  a  tenuious  sub- 
stance, formed  by  precipitatmg  iron  fVom  a  saline  solu- 
tion, b^  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  the  vehicle  is 
water,  slightly  impregnated  with  a  mucilage.  But, 
though  this  is  the  radical  principle  on  which  ink  is 
made,  the  preparing  of  good  ink  requires  considerable 
nicety  in  the  cnoice  of  materials,  as  well  as  skill  in  the 
manipulation.  Although  any  salt  of  iron  would  give  a 
dark  precipitate,  when  treated  with  astringent  matter, 
the  only  one  which  gives  a  good  black  is  tne  sulfihate, 
and  the  only  fbrm  of  astringent  which  answers  is  the 
gall  nut.  It  is,  indeed,  often  improved  by  conjoining 
It  with  a  little  logwood.  It  has  been  observed  that 
many  inks  are  liame  to  become  pale  or  to  disappear. 

The  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Lewis  instituted  a  se- 
ries of  minute  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  just  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients,  and 
obtained  some  mteresting  chemical  results.  He  found 
that  equal  parts  of  this  salt,  and  of  blue  or  Aleppo 
galls,  gave  an  ink  which,  though  of  a  good  black  wnen 
first  used,  became  yellowish  brown  when  the  writing 
was  kept  for  a  moderate  time;  that  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphate,  the  inks  were  less  durable  in  co- 
lour ;  and  that  those  in  which  the  galls  were  in  excess 
were  most  duraUe.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  galls  were 
the  most  perishing  article  in  ink  after  it  is  applied  to  the 
paper,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  in  largest  proportion ; 
that  a  durable  ink  should  contain  at  least  three  porta  of 
galls  for  one  of  the  sulphate  of  iroii ;  but  when  much 
above  this  proportion,  tney  render  the  colour  too  pale. 

The  degree  of  dilution  of  ink  admits  of  considerable 
latitude.  The  fullest  and  bladiest  colour  is<prodoced, 
when  the  water  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  powdered 
ingredients.  But  40  or  50  ounces  of  water,  to  one  ounce 
of  the  metallic  salt,  and  three  of  galls,  make  an  ink  sufii-i 
ciently  b)ack  for  common  purposes.  Distilled  or  rain  wa- 
iter wa^  found,  by  Lewis,  Referable  to  common  water. 
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But  white  wine  formed  a  blacker  ink  than  water,  and  vi-  lak. 
negar  formed  one  stOl  blacker  than  wine.  Spirit  injured  '^■•'V'-^ 
the  colour,  and  occasioned  a  precipitation  of  part  of  the 
colouring  matter.  A  decoction  of  logwood  instead  of 
water,  improved  both  the  beauty  and  the  deepness  of 
the  black.  A  piece  of  iron  kept  in  ink  for  a  length  of 
time  after  it  is  made,  improves  its  colour,  probably  by 
uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  disengaged  by  the  galls. 
In  or£r  to  give  ink  a  greater  consistence,  and  enable 
it  better  to  keep  the  colouring  matter  suspended,  gum 
arabic  is  added,  and  it  probably  preserves  the  black 
matter  in  a  state  of  greater  tenuity,  preventing,  by  its 
mechanical  qualities,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  from 
forming  that  matter  into  larger  particles,  and  thus  pre- 
serving it  nearer  a  state  of  solution  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  The  gum  also  prevents  it  from  spreading  on 
the  paper.  A  greater  body  of  colour  is  thus  collected  on 
each  stroke,  and  the  writing  retains  its  blackness  much 
longer  than  when  none  is  added.  A  common  addition 
is  sugar ;  but  its  only  good  qualitj  is  that  of  communi- 
cating a  shining  gloss  to  the  writing.  It  renders  the 
ink  more  tedious  in  drying,  and  a  sufficient  glossiness 
is  obtained  by  the  gum  alone.  Dr.  Lewis  found  that 
the  addition  of  other  metallic  substances  which  had 
been  sometimes  recommended,  such  as  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  o£  copper,  injured  ultimately  the  quality  of  the 
ink ;  and  that  the  galls  ought  to  be  finely  powdered,  and 
not  merely  bruised,  as  some  had  directed. 

The  recipe  of  Dr.  Lewis,  deduced  fVom  his  numerous  Redpe  of 
trials  for  making  good  ink,  was  one  ounce  of  powdered  Dr.  Lewis. 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  of  powdered  logwood,  and  one  of 
gum,  with  three  of  powdered  galls,  and  a  quart  of  white 
wine  or  vinegar,  although  water  will  serve  common  pur- 
poses. These  ingredients  are  to  be  put  in  a  glass  or  other 
convenient  vessel  not  metallic,  and  th^*  mixture  shaken 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  In  10  or  12  days  it  will  be  fit  for 
use,  and  sooner  if  in  a  warm  situation ;  but  it  continues 
for  a  long  time  to  improve  if  left  without  decantation. 
When  it  is  separated  fVom  the  powdery  residue,  it  will 
be  kept  in  a  good  state  with  greater  certainty,  if  some 
broken  galls,  freed  from  the  fine  powder,  and  some 
pieces  of  iron,  are  put  in  it  Iron,  however,  is  the  on- 
ly metal  whidi  it  is  safe  to  retain  in  contact  with  ink* 
Leaden  qr  copper  vessels,  when  used  for  containing  it,  be- 
come dissolved  by  its  acid  ingredients,  and  part  of  the  iron 
is  precipitated.  This  fact  appeared  an  anomaly  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  doctnnes  of  elective  affinity,  as 
explained  by  Bergman.  As  iron  precipitates  other  me- 
tals from  their  solutions,  *it  appeared  contrary  to  all 
chemical  principles  to  suppose  that  these  other  metals 
were  capable  of  precipitating  iron.  But,  since  the  in- 
vestigations 'of  Berthollet  have  imparted  a  new,  and  in 
some  respects  more  correct,  light  to  the  doctrines  of  che* 
mical  affinity,  we  acdcnowledge  that  the  acid  exerts  a  si- 
multaneous attraction  for  both  metals,  and  dissolves  a 
proportion  of  each,  depending  on  their  relative  affini- 
ties. These  precautions  relating  to  ink  were  clearly  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Lewis  as  the  result  of  practical  experience, 
while  the  doctrines  of  Berthollet  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  in  that  state  of  science  such  precautions  appeared 
inexplicable ;  but,  in  its  present  state,  they  are  recog- 
nised as  furnishing  a  beautiful  illustration  o£  them. 

In  order  that  ink  may  be  more  durable  in  the  manu- 
script, the  paper  may  be  advantageously  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  galls ;  this  obviates  the  fading  on  the  back 
of  the  paper;  t.  e.  in  the  part  to  which  tho  ink  has  sunk 
deepest,  where  that  change  is  most  apt  to  commence.. 
Dr.  Lewis  found  this  to  be  very  effectual  in  his  experi- 
ments. Others  have  recommended  that  the  paper  should  .  ' 
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'"^      be  dipped  in  iprussiate  of  potassa,  which  mftkes  an^  ten- 
'^         dency  to  chan^  of  colour  to  consist  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  deep  and  nch  blue  tint. 

But,  as  this  species  of  ink,  after  the  best  preparation, 
is  apt  to  decay.  Dr.  Lewis  made  attempts  to  form  one 
of  still  more  durable  materials.  He  found  that  a  com« 
position  of  black  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  lamp 
black,  with  varnish,  and  half  the  weight  of  a  thick  mu- 
cilage of  ginn  arabic,  formed  an  ink  which,  though  it 
was  easily  rubbed  out  with  water  on  common  paper, 
proved  in  every  respect  durable  when  applied  with  a 
pen  to  bibulous  paper.  The  manuscripts  of  the  an- 
dents  were  written  with  lamp  black  ana  sum :  and  the 
Chinese  use  a  similar  composition  for  all  Uieir  writings, 
the  same  which  is  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of 
China  ink,  which  they  apply  with  a  stiff  hair  pencil. 
fixed  in  the  end  of  a  reed.  When  vinegar  is  used  in- 
stead of  water  in  temperin^^  it,  the  ink  sinks  deeper 
into  the  paper.  Dr.  Lewis  ingeniously  suegested  as  an 
improvement,  the  union  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
method,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  com- 
position, or  of  Indian  ink,  to  our  common  ink.  In  this 
case,  cotton  must  be  used  in  the  ink-stand,  to  prevent 
the  settling  of  the  black  powder. 

These  methods  are  sufficient  to  secure  every  advan- 
tage, where  the  effacing  of  manuscripts  is  not  done  by 
design.  But  it  has  become,  in  recent  times,  an  object, 
cm  many  occasions,  to  guard  against  frauds  of  oblitera- 
tion. These  are  more  easily  executed  since  the  disco- 
very of  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  its  power  in  effacing 
all  inks  made  of  the  gallic  acid,  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, with  iron.  For  preventing  the  possibility  of  this, 
when  it  is  dreaded,  an  admixture  of  lamp  black  or  other 
burnt  carbonaceous  matter  is  effectual,  and  ought  to  be 
In  larger  proportion  than  on  other  occasions.    Finely 

Sound  indigo  is  recommended  by  some  along  with  the  . 
up  black.  Others  employ  finely  levigated  manga- 
nese, and  others  a  solution  of  indigo  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  editor  of  the  Annales  det  Arts, 
vol  ii.  p.  106,  observes,  that  the  common  ink  may  be 
rendered  incapable  of  being  discharged  by  any  action 
which  the  paper  can  withstand,  if,  instead  of  water, 
the  expressed  juice  ef  green  vegetables  be  used,  such 
as  the  lalhyrus,  the  sambucus  niger^  or  common  grass. 

Indian  or  China  ink,  being  an  article  possessed  of 
valuable  properties,  experiments  were  made  by  Dr, 
Lewis  to  analyze  and  to  imitate  it  He  found  that  the 
adhesive  ingredient  in  it  was  an  animal  glue,  and  he 
formed  very  good  imitations  of  it  by  means  of  glue  and 
lamp  black.  The  superior  delicacy  of  the  imported 
article  seems  to  depend  on  the  black.  It  brings  differ- 
ent prices,  according  to  its  fineness ;  and  this  depends 
on  the  kinds  of  oil  from  which  it  is  produced.  Various 
oils  are  burned  in  that  country,  in  chambers  made  for 
the  purpose.  Du  Halde  gives  three  receipts  for  this 
composition,  on  Chinese  authority.  In  one  of  them, 
the  conglutinating  ingredient  is  gum  tragacanth ;  this 
must  have  formed  an  ink  different  from  that  brought 
to  us  from  China.  In  another  it  is  thin  size,  and  in  a 
third  the  size  is  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  certain  vegeta- 
bles, which  probably  impart  no  quality  excepting  smell. 

Indelible  ink,  for  marking  linen,  without  being  liable 
to  obliteration  by  washing,  is  merely  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  with  whid^  the  letters  are  traoed  after 
the  part  to  be  written  on  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  soda,  and  dried  with  a  strong  heat 

Inks  of  Various  colours  may  in  general  be  made  by 
using  a  strong  decoction  of  the  in^edients  used  for  dy« 
ing,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  alum  and  gum  arabic. 
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Red  ink  from  an  infusion  of  logwood. 

Green  ink  from  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  with 
gum  arabic  and  white  sugar. 

Blue  ink  from  indigo,  ground  with  white  of  eggs,  and 
brought  to  the  due  consistence  by  water. 

Ydlow  ink  from  an  infusion  of  crocus,  with  alum  and 
gum  arabic. 

Sympathetic  ink  is  a  substance  with  which  writings  Sympitbc 
may  be  fom^ed,  which  are  invisible  till  they  are  sub-  tit  ink. 
jected  to  some  process,  which  immediately  renders  the 
whole  distinct  This  purpose  was  fulfilled  among  the 
ancients  by  means  of  milk,  or  some  other  viscous  sub* 
stance,  which  was  rendered  legible  by  means  of  soot 
Arown  over  the  writing ;  part  of  it  adhering  wherever 
the  lines  were  drawn,  while  from  every  oOier  part  it 
tras  blown  entirely  off. 

There  are  some  articles  employed  for  this  purpose, 
which  are  rendered  visible  by  the  addition  or  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  chemically.  The  materials  of  writing 
ink  may,  for  example,  be  employed  in  a  separate  state. 
Invisible  words  may  be  first  written  with  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  If  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  decoction  of 
galls,  be  drawn  over  them,  they  become  immediately 
legible.  If  this  be  afterwards  rubbed  over  with  sul« 
phuric  acid,  it  is  effaced..  But  the  application  of  a  sa- 
turated solution  of  potassa  will  miike  it  re-appear  like 
yellow  writing. 

The  golden  sympathetic  ink  consists  of  a  solution  tif 
gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
q^uantity  of  water.  Letters  traced  with  this  are  invi« 
sible ;  but  when  a  similar  solution  of  tin  is  applied  to 
them,  the  writing  appears  in  the  form  of  beautiful  pur- 
ple letters.  Nitromuriatic  acid  is  now  capable  of  efiSi- 
cing  them,  and  the  re-application  of  the  muriate  of  tin 
will  restore  them.  Letters  made  with  the  muriate  of 
gold,  indeed,  become  spontaneously  visible  when  expo« 
sed  to  the  air.  This,  however,  requires  several  days, 
and,  if  kept  closely  shut  up,  they  remain  invisible  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  acid  evapcn'ates,  and  leaves  a 
violet  oxide  or  submuriate.  Nitrate  of  silver  affords 
invisible  letters,  which  become  black  by  long  exposure. 

There  are  many  sympathetic  inks  whicm  are  ren- 
dered visible  by  exposure  to  a  fire.  Solutions  of  mu* 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  various  other  neutral  salts,  act 
on  paper  by  means  of  heat,  in  such  a  way  as  adapts 
them  to  this  use;  but  the  letters  become,  in  process  of 
time,  ooniused  and  illegible. 

The  best  sympathetic  inks  are  those  made  from  ores 
of  arsenic,  bismuth,  or  cobalt  •  Diluted  nitric  acid  is 
poured  -on  arsenic  ere,  and  afterwards  carefully  decant- 
ed, treated  with  nearly  half  the  Quantity  of  dried 
muriate  of  soda,  and  evaporated.  Letters  or  figures 
formed  with  this  are  invisible  till  held  near  a  fire,  whic^ 
renders  them  visible,  and  of  a  beautiful  bluish  green  co- 
lour. This  disappears  again  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  fire.  Alum,  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  used  instead 
of  muriate  of  soda,  raiders  the  substance  red.  Borate 
of  soda,  er  nitrate  of  potassa,  also  makes  the  letters  ap- 
pear red. 

The  nitre-muriate  of  cobalt  forms  a  similar  ink,  which 
appears  on  eKpesure  to  heat,  and  disappears  in  the  cold. 
The  heat  applied  to  it,  however,  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  strength,  otherwise  the  letters  become  perma-* 
nently  visible  both  in  heat  and  cold.  These  inks  are 
employed  for  making  amusing  landscapes,  in  which  the 
trees  acquire  a  summer  foliage  as  oxten  as  they  ave 
brought  near  a  fire. 

A  sympathetic  ink  may  be  obtained  from  ft-esh  urine, 
evaporated,  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid}  and  saturated 
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WuA    with  •moMima  or  its  carbonate.    Lines  drawn  with  tbia  do^^omj,  laborioiia«  active*  and  in  a  eomfbftaUe  can*      laa, 

KftnfMM,  become  visible,  of  a  fine  red,  on  exposure  to  a  gentle  ditum.     Those,  however,  of  the  Higher  Eimdine,  are  Inoetdatfoft. 

*"•     best    Sulphate  of  ainc  applied  to  them  gives  them  a  represented  as  superior,  in  every  things  to  the  inhabit-    ~    »• 

rich  yellow.    This  ink  must  be  applied*  however,  im-  ants  of  the  Lower  Engadine.  They  dwell  in  several  viU 

medialdy  after  it  is  formed.    It  becomes  deteriorated  lages,  of  which  Soglio  is  computed  to  be  at  the  height  of 

in  to  short  a  time  as  twenty  minutes.     (H.  2>. )  6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  the  villages  of 

INLAND  Navigation.    See  Navigation  Inland,  the  high  district  contain  good  inns,  those  of  the  low  dia- 

INN,  Valley  of,  a  vallev  c^  Switaerland,  in  the  trict  are  not  equally  so.    Agriculture  is  prosecuted  to  a 

canton  of  the;  Grisons,  bounded  on  the  norUi«west  by'  much  greater  extent  in  the  latter,  but  there  seems  to  be  no- 

ths  mountainous  chain  of  Septimen,  Julien,  Scaletta,  manu&ctures  of  any  importance.   A  particular  essence. 

Finds,  Varaina,  and  Salvretta ;  to  the  west  by  die  known  by  the  name  of  spirit  qfiva,  is  distilled  from  a 

Maloffgia ;  and  to  the  south-east  by  the  chain  of  Bemi-  plant  whidi  is  much  prized  in  Italy  for  its  musky  and 

ns.   It  extends  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  from  north*  aromatic  odour*  and  the  plant  itself  is  exported,  in  con* 

cast  to  south- west,  and  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  siderable  quantities,  to  Saxony  and  France,  for  the  same 

nver  Inn.    This  valley  is  named  Engadine  in  German,  purpose.    The  population  of  the  Valley  is  annuallv  de- 

snd  in  the  language  of  the  country  Engiadina,  which  creasing,  and  luxury  is  making  rapid  advances.    There 

some  e^mologists  conceive  may  be  derived  from  words  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of  females,  probably 

ngnifytng  the  head  of  the  Oen  or  Inn.    It  is  oneof  the  from  the  resources  offered  for  the  enterprise  of  the 

ridiest  aAd  moat  beautiful  in  Switaerland,  and  is  divi-  males  being  too  limited ;  whence  they  have  to  perform 

ded  into  two  portions,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Enga*  many  of  the  offices,  whidi  would  more  naturally  fall  to* 

iim.  the  province  of  the  other  sex. 

As  the  valley  of  the  Inn  belongs  to  the  primitive     _  Most  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  canton  ore  nv* 

AI|»,  and  lies  m  a  hyh  situation,  the  climate  is  rude  tives  of  the  Engadine;  and  the  Protestant  religion  is 

daring  a  long  part  otthe  year ;  but  ahnost  every  differ-  professed  throughout  the  valley,  except  by  the  commu- 

est  quarter  hiM  a  different  dimate.    Winter  continues  nity  of  Tarasp.    The  admmistration  of  justice  is  better 

nine  montiis,  and  the  inhd)itants  can  seldom  dispense  in  the  High  than  in  the  Low  Engadine,  where  the  judges* 

with  fire  in  their  apartments  in  the  course  of  the  other  are  accused  of  too  great  a  propensity  to  severe  punish*- 

three.    The  sun  is  never  oppressive:  a  week  seldom  ment,  and  resorting  too  readily  to  torture.    Likewise^ 

elapses  without  hoar-frost  during  the  warmest  weather ;  it  is  said,  that  the  hws  are  very  defective,  and  law  suite 

ana  sometimes  the  hottest  day  is  succeeded  by  flreeaing  tedious  and  expensive.    Emigrations  are  not  so  general 

in  the  night     Snow  frequently  falls  in  June  or  Jul  v :  from  the  fonner  as  the  latter.    The  natives  repaired  to> 

the  lakes  mese  fipom  the  end  of  November  until  tne  Venice  in  great  numbers  from  the  thirteenth  century ;. 

month  of  May,  and  snow  lies  five  or  six  feet  dieeo.  and,  in  tibe  year  16H,  several  thousand  shoemakers,  all 

Eaithquakea,  nevertheless,  are  frequently  felt,  the  shocka  from  the  valley,  were  found  in  that  dty.     But  their 

proceeding  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  entrance  into  the  VenetiaB  states  waa  prohibited  in 

The  river  bv  which  the  valley  is  watered,  rises  in  a*  1766,  since  which  time  many  have  principally  followed 

nnsll  lake  called  Lungin,  or  Lugin,  behind  Uie  moun*  the  occupation  of  confectioners.    Carrying  theb  indus- 

tain  Septimen,  and  is  at  &st  called  the  water  of  Oen.  It  trious  habits  to  other  countries,  some  are  enabled  to  re- 

falls  into  the  lake  of  Sfls,  at  Siglio ;  leaving  which,  it  turn,  with  considerable  profits^  to  pass-  their  old  age  at 

is  united  to  a  much  larger  torrent,  descending  from  the  home* 

glacier  Mnretto,  where  several  geomphera  place  the        The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  have  sometimea^partl- 

•onrce  of  the  Inn.    After  being  eiuarged  by  a  molti-  cipated  in  the  |>olitical  disquteta  of  the  neighbouring 

tude  of  streams,  and  passing  through  the  valley  to  nations.  All  their  villages  were  burnt  by  the  Austrians 

Thupf,  it  rolls  its  waters  across  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  in  1721  and  1788«  and  the  valle]^  became  nearly  desert<^ 

At  Parsan  it  unites  with  the  Danube,  there  a  much  less  ed.    Five  yeara  later,  the  Austrians  were  expelled  by 

considerable  river,  when  it  loses  its  own  name  for  that  the  Duke  De  Rohan ;  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  ivo* 

of  the  other.    The  Inn  is  a  beautiful  limpid  stream,  found  peace  until  the  recent  revolutionary  wars  wntch 

characterized  by  fine  and  picturesaue  scenery.  There  are  have  agitated  Europe.    A  French  army  having  passed 

twdve  small  laikes  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  twenty*  the  froaen  lakes  in  1799,  toA  possession  of  the  valley, 

Bre  lesser  vallies  terminate  within  its  boundaries.  iatheoourseof  the  aggressions  <nthehr  government;  and 

The  Higher  Engadine  extends  seven  leagues  in  in  Switaerland  several  conflicts  ensued  between  them 

loiffth,  fimn  Mount  Malaggia  to  Mount  Casanna ;  but  and  the  Austrians,  by  whom  they  weie  finally  driven 

its  levd  ground  is  only  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  out  in  the  year  1801.     (c) 

bresdth.    It  universally  presents  the  appearance  of  ha-  ^  INOCULATION,  in  Medicine,  the  artificial  produc- 

vin^  been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  tion  of  an  infectious  disease  by  morbific  matter,  brought. 

It  la  traveraed  by  primitive,  beds  of  calcareous  stope  in  contact  with  the  animal  fibre.     This  is  practised,  for- 

snd  gypsum,  and  contains  argil  of  alh  colours.  the  sake  of  inducing  a  milder  form  of  disease  than  that 

The  Lower  Engadine  extoids  eleven  leagues  from  which  is  the  ^neral  consequence  of  casual  infection, 

Bnul  to  Pont  St  Martin,,  and  is  more  fertile  and  popu-  and  for  protectuig  the  oonstitutioa  against  fiiture  at- 

loos  than  the  former.  Many  thick  forests  of  pine  clothe  tacks  of  the  same  disease. 

the  valley ;  and  the  southern  sides  of  the  Lower  Engi^        Inoculation  has  been  performed,,  for  the  sake  of  ex-  Intention 

dine  are  covered  by  those  of  fir,  from  which  constant  periment,  in  various  diseases  which  aiae  known  to  at*  ^.^  >nocula. 

sumiUes  are  drawn  for  the  sak-works  of  the  Tyrol,  tack  the  human  frame  only  once,  but  in  none  with.that  ^^"^ 

Barley  is  the  only  grain  which  is  cultivated.    Legumes  marked  success  which  baa  taken-  frface  in  small-pox.  Chiefly  used. 

succeed  well ;  but  there  are  few  fhiits,  and  the  chmate.  Wherever  it  has  been  practised,,  it  has^greatly  diminish-  '^  ^"^ 

in  general,  is  not  favourable  to  vegetation.    The  bread  ed  the  mortality  ansing  from  that  disease ;  and  hence  ^^ 

baked  here  is  made  to  last  three,  or  even  six  months,  has,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  in  general  use  as  a  pre-  intcretting: 

and  is  thence  extremely  hard.  ventive  of  its  dangerous  forms.  nature  of 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  of  agreeable  phj^       Inoculation  comprehoods  some  oC  the  most  curious.^  sai^ 
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Vaxialotis  pheDMteft^f '  lA^^idc^yioal  and  .jptAoha/^OBl^  8oiBiKxr»  i 
\^^|*^'  and  tiierefiaw  baoomes  interasthig,  bodi  in  a  scieot^ 
^'  and  a  practical  view.  We  donot  know  aH  tlie  eauaca . 
of  the  difiecencea  in  degrees  of  imldnessiof  the  aame  dia-* 
ease.  Phyaidans  are  most  generaliy  indioed  to  ascribe 
them  to  previoua  difFerences  in  the  atate  of  :the  consti- 
tution of  the  person  affected*  It  could  not  have  been 
concluded^  and  scarcely  even  surmised  it  priori,  that  a; 
difference  in  the  mode  in  which  the  morbific  matter  was. 
applied,  would  have  in  this  respect  any  marked  effect 
Far  leas  oould  it  have  been  supposed,  that  matter,  in  a 
fixed  and  moist  state,  brought  in  contact  with  an.expo- 
sed  living  part,  would  have  produced  a  disease  milder 
tten  that  whidi  is  generated  by  dry  contaj^,  caaual* 
1y  applied  to  the  cuticle  or  volatile  effluvia  inhaled  in 
respunation.  These  points  of  doctrine  are  only  known 
in  oonseauence  of  continual  experience.  It  might  be  ex* 
pected)  that  sonie  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  this  law 
of  oontaj^n  mi^ht  oiable  us  to  insure  to  the  attendants 
of  the  sick,  a  mild,  rather  than  a  severe  foitn  of  other 
contagious  diseases,  where  one  or  the  other  is  unavoid* 
able ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  gross 
facts  connected  with  inoculation  as  actually  practised. 
Even  a  plausible  raHokale  of  the  well  known  result  is 
a  desideratum  in  medical  science.  It  might  be  ascri* 
bed  to  the  nunuteness  of  the  quantity  pf  matter  introdu* 
ced ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  probable  theory,  and  does  not 
seem  in  perfect  accordance  with  some  other  facts  at- 
tending the  oommuttication  of  contagious  diseases.  But 
ft  is  hiffhly  satisfactory  to  find,  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects ot  inoculation  are  so  undoubted  and  so  extensive  in 
exempting  society  from  the  incursions  of  one  of  the  most 
desolating  diseases^  or  reducing  the  mortality  of  it  with* 
in  an  incomparably  narrower  compass.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  interestmg  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  this  valuable  discovery. 
Origin  of  .  The  small-pox  had  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in 
Bmall-pox.  civilised  £uropei  bafore  inoculation  was  generally 
Jcnown.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
diseases.  It  was  not  known  to  Hippocrates,  nor  any 
•of  the  old  Greek  or  Roman  authors.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabians  after  the  establidmient  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  The  mode  and  principles  of 
its  production  must,  like  all  other  pointa  of  the  same 
kind,  remain  to  us  unknown,  and  tne  formation  of  con- 
jectures on  such  a  subject  is  a  fruitless  application  of 
inventive  genius.  The  existence  of  it  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  to  the  siege  of  Alexandria  in  640. 
But  whether  it  originated  among  the  besieged  Egyp* 
tians  or  their  Arabian  invaders  is  not  known.  We 
are  indeed  told  that  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  some 
Chinese  writings  of  much  more  ancient  date,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Gentoos ;  but 
these  accounts  ace  too  general  to  prove  the  high  anti- 

Suity  of  the  disease,  and  are  equally  unworthy  of  con- 
dence  with  the  fanciful  comments  by  which  a  similar 
testimony  has  been  extorted  from  the  Jewish  writers. 
The  only  accounts  worthy  of   being  listened  to  are 
those  in  which  this  disease  is  said  to  have  attacked 
the  army  of  the  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  Christiana  at 
the  siege  of  the  pagan  city  of  Mecca,  in  522,  about  the 
_.    time  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet    But  it  waa  certainly 
unknown  to  the  most  intelligent  writers  till  the  siege 
ProgKseof  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens.   The  history  of  its  sub- 
4his  disease,  sequent   ravages  was  but  imperfectly  recorded.     We 
onlv  find  occssional  traces  of  them.    Circumstances  of 
that  kind  are  often  omitted  in  the  historical  IMg<^>  ^^ 
we  have  enough  to  show  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fbnBidabkdisawes  to  which  society  was  exposed.  Many 


perscma  ckf  distklction  are  casually  mentioiieiS  as  having  Varioin 
fallen  victims  to  it.     The. time  of  its  first  ititrodaction  '"ooikio 
into  Britain  is  not  precisely  known,  hue  both  hAe,  and  ^*^'/^' 
in  every  other  country,  it  has  beeu  peculiarly  destruo* 
live  when  it  made  its  first  appearance*    It  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders ;  but  itappesrs 
to  have  been  of  much  eadier  introduction.     In  iSfiO, 
it  first  visited  someprovinoea  of  South  America,  and 
proved  fatal  to  one  h^f  of  the  inhabitants.     In  Europe 
It  continued  to  be,  •  till  the  last  century,  the  principal 
nak  to  which  human  life  was  exposed  at  an  early  age. 

About  that  time  the  practice  of  inocolaticm  first  ex«  ^^   ^^ 
cited  public  attention.     But  this  preventive  had  been  vkcJI^ 
previously  known  and  resorted  to  in  confined  districts  inoculation. 
m  diffisrent  countries.     The  discovery  of  it  must  have 
been  entirely  fortuitous,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
want  of  any  analogy  between  its  efiects  and  all  the  facts 
previously  known,  prevented  the  attention  of  medical 
men  from  being  duly  directed  to  it     Hence  it  was  for 
sevend  ages  under  the  management  of  poor  old  women, 
and  other  i^orant  persons.  After  inoculation  had  been 
introduced  into  London  in  17^4,  and  excited  much  ge- 
neral  conversation  as  a  foreign  invention,  it  was  found, 
(to  the  great  surprise  of  the  learned,)  tlnit  it  had  been 
known  in  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  tradition  could  be 
traced.  ^  And  it  waa  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it 
had  been  there  communicated  artificially,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  tiofing  tile  small-pox,  exa<:tly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Africa  and  Turkey.    When  thus  bought  a 
quantity  of  the  matter  was  rubbed  on  the  skin,  or  inserted 
by  pins  infected  with  it.  Sometimes  diy  variolous  crusts 
were  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.     In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  it  was  artificiaUy  communicated  for  many 
ages,  by  tying  worsted  threads  contaminated  with  the 
matter  round  the  wrists  of  children ;  and  it  waa  super- 
stitiously.  imagined  that  it  would  not  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  unless  purchased  for  a  piece  of  mooey,  or 
some  other  article,  however  trifling,  in  exchange.  This 
was  the  case  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden.     In  China  it  seems  to 
have  been  practised  for  more  than  200  yeara,  and  still 
longer  in  Hindoatan.  The  Chinese  performed  inoculation 
by  introducing  dried  pustules  with  arontatics  into  the 
nostrils,  a  metliod  less  successful  than  that  which  has  been 
in  general  use  in  other  countries.     In  Hindoatan  this 
operation  was  practised  bya  particular  tribe  of  Brahmins, 
by  means  of  a  slight  puncture,  over  which  they  tied  a 
rag  imprecated  with  variolous  matter,  aooosnpanying 
the  operation  with  superstitious  observanoee. 

In  1701,  inoculation  having  been  previously  in  fire-  Intredoe^ 
quent  use  among  the  poor  Greeks  of  European  Turkey,  from  Tat{ 
was  adopted  by  the  higher  classes  in  consequence  of  a  ^^'* 
very  mortal  small-pox  which  then  prevailed  at  Con- 
stantinople.    The  knowledge  of  this  fact  waa  divu- 
lated  in  England  in  171 6j  by  a  paper  firom  Pylarini, 

Sublished  in  the  Philotaphical  Transactions^  and  by 
Ir.  Kennedy,  in  an  essay  on  external  remedies.     But 
the  subject  was  moregeneraUy  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  by  one  of  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  udyV 
Montague,  written  ftom  Adrlanople,  for  the  purpose  of  Moniasi 
introducing  this  useful  invention  into  her  native  coun- 
try. That  celebrated  lady  had  the  operation  per#>rmed 
on  her  own  son.     It  was  in  1781  tiiat  Jt  was  first  at- 
tempted among  persons  of  education  in  England.     Dr. 
Jacob  de  Castro  and  Dr.  Harris  exerted  tbemeelvea  to 
recommend  it    We  must,  however,  cnnatder  the  la- 
dy now  mentioned  as  having  the  chief  merit  of  the 
introduction  of  inoculation  into  Britain.     It  did  not 
meet  with  a  ready  adoption  anaong  tbfr  geneimlity  of 
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medical  men,  who  were  rather  mAned  to  despiae  it 
on  aoeotfnt  of  die  obscure  origin  of  the  ikvention,  and 
the  pMgreaa  of  it  waa  somewhat  unsteady.  It  waa  for 
some  years  forgotten  from  merer- indiiferencey  or  held 
in  dcead  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  remonafcranc^  of  elo« 
quent  mtA  pUun^e  adveraariea.  The  inoenlatora  were 
aometimes  assailed  by  the  most  finrmidable  invective. 
Mistakes  occasionally  arose  among  them  in  oonaequence 
of  the  imp^ection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  whidi  they  for  some  time  labeoied^  Mr.  M«t- 
land,  for  instance,  maintained  that  die  inocnhtedamall- 
pox  was  incapable  of  transmitting  infection,  and  he  en- 
couraged persons  indiscriminatdy  to  handle  childrerr 
under  the  moculated  disease,  in  consequenoe  of  which 
some  received  it  in  a  severe  or  fatal  form.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  auch  occurrencea  to  misrepresent 
the  whole  motives  of  the  advocates  for  inoculation; 
and  the  crimes  of  mercenary  cruelty,  and  down-^ 
right  murder  were  imputed  to  them.  A  few  theolo- 
ffians  united  their  intemperate  denunciations  to  swell 
&e  general  outry.  In  performing  this  imaginary  duty, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Massey  maintained,  "  that  the  cutaneous 
disease  of  Job  was  produced  by  inoculation  from  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  and  that  the  whole  art  waa  of 
infernal  invention."  One  of  its  most  powerful  oppo- 
nents waa  Dr.  Wagstafie,  physician  to  St  Bartholo- 
mew'a  hospital,  whose  high  character  for  learning  and 
professional  practice  gave  uncommon  weight  to  hi» 
opinions.  He  condemned  it  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  consequences,  drawn  from  facta  whidi 
had  appeared  only  in  one  sort  of  climate.  He  denoun- 
ced it  as  contradictory  to  reason,  and  maintained  that, 
though  some  who  were  inoculated  took  the  diseaae  in  a 
moderate  form,  others  were  either  not  affected,  or  so 
slightly,  l^t  no  security  could  be  expected  against  a 
future  attack,  while  others  had  it  in  the  most  farming 
and  dangerous  fonn,  and  died  under  it  He  denied  its 
power  in  securing  the  constitution  against  the  d'seaae 
m  future.  He  condemned  it  as  keeping  up  a  focus  of 
contagion  from  which  much  danger  to  others  proceed- 
ed. He  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  existing 
among  its  abettora,  as  evincing  that  their  positions 
were  unworthy  of  confidence.  Some  cases  occurred  iir 
which,  after  the  inoculated  small  pox,  the  diseaae*  was- 
said  to  have  been  received  by  casual  infection.  These 
gave  rise  to  much  clamour  against  the  inoculated  disease 
as  an  ineffectual  security,  though  they  were  generally 
foundj  on  fair  inquiry,  to  be  cases  of  chicken  pox.  The^ 
argument  was,  oathe  whole>  enveloped  in  much  confu- 
sion, till  Dr.  Jorin  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
the  two  important  points  in  dispute,  which  were  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  and 
which,  if  estobliahed,  were  sufficient  to  supersede  all-tfae> 
oretic  reaaonin^^  and  all  religioua  acrupk«.  He  first  de- 
tailed the  multiplied  facta  which  shewed  that  the  inocu- 
lated small-pox  secured  the  oonstituticm  against  the  die* 
eaae  in  fnturci  and  then*  those  which  proved  that  the 
haaard  cyf  inoculation  was  much- less  than  that  of  the 
natural  anaU  pox*  He  stated,  that  the- whole- number 
of  deaths^  in  London,  for^forty  years  back,  was  909,798, 
of  which  65t079  weseooeaaioned  by  the  natural  nnalU 
pox,  shewing  that  more  than  oae>founeenth  part  of 
mankind  died  of  this  disease,  and  as  some  must  have 
died  wiihout  having  had  the  eroall-pox  in  any  form,  he 
conduded,  from  a  judicious  calculation,  that  of  those 
who  were  seiaed  with  small-pox,  two  in  seventeen,  or 
neai^  one  in  nine,  died.  But,  by  some  actual  inqui- 
ries into  |be  history  of  numerous  families^  it  appeared 


that'the natural  smaH-pot  was  fatal  to  outpatient  in 
five  or  six,  while  those  who  died*  of  the  inoculated  dis- 
ease weite  only  one  in  60.  In  the  years  IT^l,  1722, 
and  1723,  47*^  persona  were  inoculated  in  England,  of 
whom  9  died.  In  17^* '  the  number  inoculated  waa 
only  40,  of  whom  one  died.  In  the  following  year, 
when  tfaeiiatoral  small-pox  was  very  prevalent,  and  very 
BBortal,  151  were  inoculated,  and  in  the  following  year 
105,  msdcing  259  in  these  two  years,  of  whom  4  oted: 
In  the  next  two  years  only  124  inoculations  took  place. 
Thus  during  the  first  8  years  of  inoculation,  897  persons 
were  inoculated.  From  statements,  it  appears  that  845 
oF  these  liad  true  variolous  pastules,  and  13  an  imper- 
fieet  eruption ;  in  39  no  disease  was  produced  by  the 
virus,  and  17  were  suspected  to  have  died  of  the  ino- 
culated disease.  From  domiciliary  visits,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  of  ,18,229  persons  who  had  been  affected  with 
the  nataral  small-pox,  S008  had  died  of  it,  i.  e.  one  in  six ;' 
whereas  the  deaths  by  inoculation,  granting  the  utmost 
contended  for  by  its  adversaries,  did  not  exceed  1  in  50* 

Inoculation  was  first  practised  in  Scotland  in  1726  at 
Aberdeen,  on  eleven  persons,  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who  had 
come  home  from  Turkey ;  and,  as  one  of  these  cases 
proved  fiital,  a  violent  prejudice  arose  ag^ainst  it,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  it  was  for  20  years  after  this  discon« 
tinoed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  Dumfries,  it  was 
practised  first  in  173S,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  ma- 
lignant variolous  epidemic ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
limd  it  was  not  adopted  till  about  the  year  1753. 

In  Ireland,  it  was  first  introduced  in  1723  by  Mr. 
Hall,  surgeon  in  Dublin,  who  inoculated  16  persons. 
Qtiier  9  operations  were  performed  about  the  same 
time,  and  c^  thestf  the  number  that  died  was  three, — a 
circumstance  of  a  discouraging  tendency. 

In  England,  inoculation  declined  duriiy  the  twelve 
years  after  1726,  t.  e.  till  1738.  It  was  now,  however, 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  transatlantic  world. 
The  popish  missionaries  introduced  it  among  the  abori- 
gines of  South  America,  to  whom  the  natural  small- 
pox was  highly  destructive.  In  1738,  when  a  fatal 
epidemic  prevailed  in  Sou^  Carolina,  in  consequence 
of  infection  imported  in  a  slave  ship  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Moubray,  surgeon,  introduced  inoculfr- 
tiont  and  performed  it  on  450  persons.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  some  others,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  inoculated  soon  amounted  to  about 
IOOO4  Among  these  there  were  eight  deaths.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  published  in  London,  an  essay  on  inocula- 
tion, in  the  year  174S.  The  practice  was  soon  after 
introduced  at  Philadelphia,  and  ^  in  some  of  the  West 
India  iriands,  where  it  proved  still  more  successful  in 
checking  the  progress  of  a  fatal  epidemic.  The  ao« 
counts  of  this  success  contributed  to  the  revival  of  ino- 
culation in  England  in  1751  and  the  subsequent  years. 
Serjeant  Ranby  had,  in  1751,  inoculated  1000  persons. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Frewen  had  con- 
siderable weight  on  the  side  of  inoculation. 

In  1746)  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  some  public 
spirited  characters,  among  whom  were  several  persons 
c^  high  rank,  for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tienta  casually  afiected  with  small-pox,  ana  another  for 
inoculating  the  poor;  This  was  immediately  opened 
under  the  designation  of  ''The  Middlesex  County  Hos- 
pital for  small  pox.*'  Other  two  were  soon  after  esta- 
blished, and  their  plan  was  greatly  extended.  In  1 750, 
there  was  an  institution,  which  consisted  of  three 
houses ;  via.  one  in  Old  Street,  for  preparmg  the  pa* 
tients  for  inoculation^  another  in  Frog-lane,  IsUi^gton, 
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for  reoeiving  them  when  the  diieaie  Appeared^  and  a 
third  in  Lower  Street^  IslingtcHi,  for  patients  labouring 
under  natural  small-pox. 

The  opinions  which  then  existed  on  the  necessity  of 
a  long  preparatory  course  of  medicine  rendered  the 
business  of  this  chwity  tedious  and  expensive.  The  pa- 
tients were  subjected  to  this  process  for  a  whole  month ; 
andy  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  in  the  interini 
to  any  casual  infection,  a  great  number  was  inoculated 
on  the  same  day,  and  no  inocuUtion  was  performed  till 
these  were  removed,  from  the  house  of  preparation,  and 
the  house  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification.  Thus 
the  inoculations  were  only  once  in  seven  weeks,  and 
the  patients  were  subjected  to  confinement  for  two 
months.  This  institution  had  to  contend  with  the  pre* 
judices  o£  the  populace,  who  regarded  it  as  a  source  of 
calamitous  infection  to  the  neigh£>urhood  in  which  it  was 
established,and  insulted  the  patients  in  the  grossestman- 
ner  as  they  passed  along  after  their  dismissal  Applica- 
tion was  even  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  have  it 
suppressed  as  a  nuisance.  This  of  course  proved  effectual. 
Dr.  Madox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  made 
president  of  tha^  institution,  was  a  most  zealous  and 
enlightened  advocate  of  inoculation,  and  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  in  recommendation  of  it,  exhibiting 
a  luminous  contrast  to  the  intemperate  abuse  which 
"Massey  had  pouied  on  it  thirty  years  before,  and  it  so 
happened,  that  it  was  delivered  from  the  same  pulpit. 
It  was  afterwards  published,  and  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  It  now  made  an 
uninterrupted  jprogress,  though  still  opposed  with  equal 
violence  by  a  tew  individuals.  Its  fnends  watched  as- 
siduously the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  divines,  as  well  as 
physicians  and  surgeons,  co-operated  in  vindicating  and 
recommending  it,  and  all  opposition  ceased,  except  firom 
persons  of  very  low  character. 

In  France,  it  made  a  similar  proffress,  in  which  it 
had  to  encounter  opposition,  which  was  apparentljr 
formidable,  but  betrayed  equal  weakness  and  absurdi- 
ty as  that  which  we  have  already  described.  Dr.  Hec- 
quet  expressed  so  great  an  antipathy  to  inoculation,  as 
to  question  the  lawfulness  of  performing  a  certain  ^ope- 
ration which  goes  under  that  name  on  irees,  and  stig^ 
matised  it  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  strong- 
ly savouring  of  magic. 

In  Holhmd,  inoculation  was  be|^;un  at  Amsterdam 
in  1748,  by  Dn  Tronchin,  in  his  own  fomil^.  It 
was  not,  however,,  brought  into  general  favour  m  that 
country  till  1764i.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  promoted 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  favourable  accounts  of  the 
American  inoculation,  as  siven  by  Dr.  Tennet,  an 
American  student,  in  his  Tneais  published  at  Levden, 
in  whidi  he  stated  that  of  8327  persons  who  had  been 
inoculated  in  Pensylvania  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, onljT  19  -(nuking  one  in  458)  had  died.  In 
Denmaik,  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  D.  Argent,  and  in 
Sweden  by  Haartman.  In  both  of  these  countries,  its 
progress  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  paternal  encou- 
ragement of  Uieir  respective  courts, 
.  In  Switzerland  and  Italy,  it  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1754.  In  Germany,  it  was  begun  at  Hano- 
ver almost  as  soon  aa  in  England.  The  Prussian  and 
Austrian  states  were  the  last  m  which  it  was  veceived. 
as  it  was  opposed  by  De  Haen  of  Vienna,  and  discour- 
aged by  the  occurrence  of  three  fatal  casesin  the  begin- 
ning of  Piofessor  MecheL's  inoculations  at  Bedin. 

It  was  in  1768  that  it  was  first  known  at  St  Peters* 
burgh,  though  the  small  pox  had  destroyed  two  millions 
tf  persons  annually  hi  the  Suasian  empire.  la  that  year. 


it  was  estabUshed  in  the  Russian  dominions  by  Dr.  Varioioqi 
Dimsdale,  who  was  sent  from  England  for  that  express  Inoeulttio^ 
purpose,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  loaded  ^*V^ 
with  wealth  ^id  hcmours  for  his  services.     It  was  first 
established  in  Spain  m  1771|  though  it  had  been  prao-' 
tised  for  many  years  before  at  ladrique,  an  dliscure 
town  of  that  kingdom. 

The  principal  writings  by  which  this  subject  waji  PriadfMi 
elucidated,  in  our  country,  were  those  of  Dr.  iCirkpat-  ^^y  vn. 
rick,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Monro.    Dr.  Kirkpatrick  <«nooiu 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  with  large  ad-  "^'"^ 
ditions,  in  1761.     In  1764,  Dr.  Monro  published  his 
account  of  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  in  Scotland. 
The  number  then  inoculated  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  5554,  of  whom  72  died,  t.  e.  one  in  78.     in  the 
most  northern  isles,  112  had  been  inoculated  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and,  though  they  went  abroad  bare- 
footed in  snow  and  ice,  not  one  of  them  died. 

The  public  attention  was  long  and  powerfully  excit-  The  Sbs». 
ed  by  tne  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation.    This  was  "^°^' 
introduced  by  Daniel  Sutton,,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  ^^ 
Ingateston,  Essex.    It  consisted  chiefly  in  shortening 
the  period  of  medicinal  preparation  of  the  patients  for 
the  operation,  from  a  month  to  a  few  days,  and  in  keep- 
ing them  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  distemper      In  this  he  succeeded  to  his  wishes. 
The  advantages  of  his  plan  attracted  so  many  patients, 
that  in  the  &st  year  he  cleared  2000,  and  in  the  se- 
cond 6000  guineas  by  his  fees.    In  1767»  he  removed 
to  London,  but  did  not  meet  with  proportbnal  encou- 
ragement. The  medical  success  of  his  practice  was  flreat- 
ly  exaggerated  by  his  friends.    It  was  maintained  that 
he  hada  secret  medicine  which  save  him  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  number  of  pustules  produced,  and  ren- 
dered the  inoculation  absolutely  exempt  from  danger. 
The  few  deaths  which  occurred  were  ascribed  to  causes 
independent  of  the  disease.     His  plan  of  preparation 
consisted  of  abstin^ice  from  animal  food  ana  fermented 
liquors  for  a  fortnight.    A  dose  of  a  powder,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mercurial,  was  given  three  several^ 
evenings  during  this  fortnight,  and  next  day  a  dose  of 
cathartic  salts,  during  the  operation  of  which  (and  then 
only)  fruit  was  prohibited.    The  months  of  May,  Jone^ 
July,  and  August,  were  preferred  as  the  most  seasonable 
for  the  inocuUtion  of  delicate  subjects.    The  aotunin 
was  reckoned  the  most  unfavourable  season ;  andagnish 
habits  the  least  safe.    Scorbutic  constitutions  he  conai* 
ed  as  not  objectionable.    He  inoculated  with  recent 
moist  matter,  introduced  under  a  piece  of  elevated  co- 
ticle  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  often  inoculated  with  a 
lymph  taken  from  the  arm  of  another  inoculated  pa- 
tient, before  the  eruption  of  the  small-p(«.    A  pill  was 
given  on  the  niffht  following  the  operation,  and  every 
second  night  till  the  eruptive  fever  made  its  appearance. 
The  same  diet  used  darmg  preparation,  wasxontinued 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.    During  the- fever,  if  there 
was  no  per^uration,  drops  were  administered  whicb 
brought  on  proftise  sweating.  In  cases  of  high  fever,  he 
gave  a  powerftil  powder  or  pill,  the  oompoaitioQ  of 
which  he  concealed ;  cold  water  to  aUay  dry  febrile  heat; 
and  balm  tea  during  the  desired  perspiration.    When 
the  sweat  abated,  and  the  eruption  wpeand,  he  or- 
dered exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  milk  ^piel  in  ttnli« 
mited  quantity.     The  diet  was  kept  low  m  proporticnt 
to.  the  symptoms  of  local  inflammation^    Snr  George 
Baker,  who  interested  himself  in  some  inquiries  into 
the  Suttonian  practice,  ascribed  the  success  attendini^ 
it  chiefly  to  the  free  and  cool  air»  whieh  formed  pari  of 
the  regunen^  4pd  cocresponded  with  the  phmi  wiiich. 
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Sydenham  had  fbnnd-  mott  niooMsful  in  the  natural 
AlAfttoD.  amall-pcni.  Others  ascribed  the  success  of  this' plan  to 
"^  the  preparatory  steps  by  which  the  patient  was  predis* 

posed  to  perspiration^  and  the  profuse  perspiration  after- 
wards induoed,  previously  to  the  variolous  eruption.  Mr. 
Sutton's  most  partial  advocate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houlton* 
{who  was  a  chaplain  settled  under  that  genUenum's 
patronage,  at  the  place  where  his  inocuktions  were  con- 
ducted,) maintained  that  the  whole  process  was  un* 
known  to  all  except  the  discoverer  himself.  Mr. 
Chandler  asserted  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Sutton  arose 
from  his  taking  the  matter  at  a  very  early  stage,  before 
it  had  been  ultimatehr  variolated  by  the  succeeding  fe* 
ver.  Baron  DimidaJe  «qphined,  in  perspicuous  lan- 
guage, free  from  mvsterv,  what  he  considoed  as  the 
most  eligible  way  of  conducting  inoculation.  This  au- 
thor preferred  matter  taken  during  the  eruptive  fever^ 
as  the  most  active ;  and  he  preferred  it  uken  from  the 
place  of  inoculation,  rather  than  from  the  other  pus- 
tules. He  describes  the  appearances  at  the  different 
stages,  with  the  correspondmg  prognosis,  and  appro* 
priate  treatment,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  same  widi 
that  of  Mr.  Sutton. 

If  the  variolous  inoculation  had  continued  to  be 
equally  imp<krtant,  we  should  have  reckoned  it  our  du* 
ty  to  insist  still  more  largely  on  the  preceding  particu- 
lar!. But  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  case,  not  indeed 
from  any  failure  of  this  form  of  inoculation,  but  fram 
the  substitution  of  another,  which  is  still  more  advan* 
tageous.  For  a  more  particuhnr  account  of  the  prece- 
ding part  of  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the  works  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  interesting 
History  of  Inocuktion  of  the  Small-pox,  by  Dr.  Woo£ 
ville,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  supersedes  every  other 
to  the  modem  reader.  That  work  abounds  in  apt 
quoUtions,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting specimens  of  medical  and  literary  history  with 
whida  we  are  acquainted. 
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We  proceed  to  describe  the  form  of  inoculation  now 
practised,  which  is  commonly  called  Vaccination,  or 
TUB  Cow-Pox,  one  of  the  most  brilUant  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  and  whidi,  at  present,  derives  a  great  in- 
terest from  the  scope  which  it  still  affords  for  specula- 
tion and  experimental  inquiry.  It  is  founded  on  an  ex- 
traordinary power  possessed  by  a  disease  incident  to  the 
oow,  and  capable  of  being  communicated  to  man,  viz. 
a  power  of  obviating  the  susceptibility  of  the  svstem  to 
smsll-pox.  The  existence  of  sudi  a  power,  derivable 
fron^  such  a  source,  though  often  asserted  by  individu- 
als, appemed  incredible  to  persons  most  extensively 
acquainted  with  all  the  facto  in  pathology  received 
among  the  learned,  and  the  accounto  of  it  were  disre- 
)€Telopedt  garded  as  vulgar  fables.  Since  it  has  been  asoerutned, 
ovel  pria.  it  must  be  considered  as  a  death-blow  to  that  scepti6al 
incredulit;^  which  gratuitously  rejecU  all  novel  sugges- 
tions previously  to  their  plausible  introductkm  into  in- 
telligent circles.  It  is  too  common  to  find  medioil 
men,  whose  information  extends  no  farther  than  the 
routine  of  the  day,  cherishing  their  self-complacency 
with  a  sembUmce  of  systematic  reasonings  and  asking 
with  incredulity,  when  any  thing  new  is  proposed, 
what  good  it  eon  do?  This  spirit  contracU  greatly  the 
sphere  of  salubrious  expediento.  We  have  .no  right  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  power  till  we  have  disproved 
it  We  have  no  right,  indeed,  to  assert  the  existence  of 
any  power  without  evidence ;  but  we  msy  figure  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
experiments,  or  watching  coolly  the  rosulto  of  experi- 
ments made  by  others.    After  the  discovery  of  the  cow- 
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pox,  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  diode  given  to  incre- 
dulity produced  among  ito  enthusiastic  advocates  a  fertile 
suggestion  of  experimento,  and  a  description,  by  antici- 
pation, of  numerous  supposable  discoveries.  We  cannot, 
nowever,  advance  as  a  point  in  science  any  principle 
which  has  not  been  actually  ascertained.  The  truths 
known  to  us  respecting  the  cow-pox  are  worthy  of  the 
attentive  contemplation  both  of  diejphilosopher  and  the 
philanthropist,  and  furnish  matter  for  furtner  research, 
as  equally  subservient  to  the  extension  of  science,  and 
the  securing  of  additional  advantages  to  humfan  society. 
For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  the  now  cele- 
brated Dr.  Jenner.  It  was  previously  known  among 
persons  concerned  in  several  large  dainr  farms,  that 
the  disease,  when  received  by  accident  n*om  the  teato 
of  the  cow,  protected  the  human  system  against  small- 
pox. Inoculation  with  it  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised in  some  instances  by  obscure  individuals.  Several 
years  before  Jenner  wrote  on  the  subject,  some  emi- 
nent physicians  had  heard  of  it,  and  mentioned  it  ca- 
sually in  their  writings,  but  never  with  that  pointed 
seriousness  which  was  suited  to  so  great  an  object 
Dr.  Jenner  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  view,  and  extending 
ito  beneficial  application.  This  was  in  1798,  and  the 
treatise  was  entitled  "  An  inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
effecto  of  the  Variolse  Vaccinse,  a  disease  discovered  in 
some  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  particularly 
Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cow« 
Pox."  He  did  not  blazon  his  discovery  with  the  en- 
thusiastic  tu^iviut  of  Pythagoras.  He  exhibited  the  facto 
with  that  phUoaophic  codness  which  placed  a  just  con- 
fidence in  the  candour  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  age ;  and  he  quickly  found  a  band  of  warm  co*ad« 
jutors  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  knowledge  of  it.  Among  these,  Dr. 
Pearson  of  London  was  one  who  united  much  zeal 
with  enlightened  caution.  He  collected  a  copious  body 
of  information :  he  ursed  several  important  inquiries, 
and  he  availed  himself  extensively  of  his  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  laws  of  cow-pox  by  experiment 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  names  of  many 
others  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  exertions  in  tlie 
same  cause.  In  all  parto  of  this  island,  and  in  every 
country  of  the  civilised  world,  it  was  hailed  by  en- 
lightened men  as  an  importont  discovery,  and  they 
eagerly  sought  for  opportunities  of  giving  it  universal 
currency.  It  was  sent  to  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
spread  even  among  the  most  unpolished  nations ;  and  it 
is  now  problematical  whether  any  tribe  on  Uie  hce  of  the 
earth  has  not  already  experienced  ito  beneficial  operatilm. 
Prejudices  have  exiated  against  it,  but  have  oeen  ge- 
nerally subdued  bj^the  gradual  introduction  of  correct 
habito  of  thinking.  Alarms  have  indeed  been  sounded 
against  it,  even  by  men  of  liberal  education.  Instances 
of  this,  however,  have  beoi  few.  They  liave  arisen 
from  aeddentol  occurrences,  rashly  constraed  into  the 
operation  of  oonstont  natural  causes.  Zeal  was  pred* 
pitate  in  ito  movemento  on  both  sides  of  this  momen- 
tous question ;  and  the  unblushing  contention  for  fame, 
which  on  some  occasions  appeared,  was  ridiculous,  and 
worse  than  boyish.  The  effinrveacenoe  which  oontro« 
versy  produced  has  gradually  subsided.  The  inoculation 
with  oow-pox  has  gained  ground;  facto  of  all  kinds 
that  occur  relative  to  it  are  coolly  observed.  We  can- 
not, however,  boast  of  being  in  possession  of  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  vaccination.  Occur- 
rences occasionally  arise,  which  create  a  doubt  concern- 
ing the  exact  extent  of  ito  efeecto,  both  in  exciting  and 
in  preventing  disMse.    We  shall,  tfaereforej  in  the  re- 
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xnaindar  of  this  wtidey  gm  an  aeeount  of  tlie  principal 
points  which  have  been  atotrtained,  and  take  notice  of 
£onie  desiderata  which  are  not  yet  fully  supplied. 

It  was  maintained  by  Or.  Jenner,  that  tnis  disease  is 
never  of  sporadic  origin  in  the  eow,  but  is  derived  from 
a  disease  of  horses  auled  the  grease^  by  the  applicatioii 
of  the  thin  secretion  yielded  by  that  diseai^e  ui  its  ear- 
lier and  less  conspicuous  stages.  Several  presumptive 
evidences  of  this  connection  are  given  by  him.  Some  ex- 
periments made  by  subsequent  observers  gave  a  different 
result.  Negative  evidence,  however,  is  less  to  be  trust- 
ed than  that  whidi  is  positive ;  and  we  have  Uie  re- 
spectable authority  of  Dr.  Loy  for  believing,  that  this 
matter  is  capable  of  oonmunicating  the  true  disease  to 
the  cow,  and  through  it  to  the  human  system ;  nay, 
that  without  passing  through  the  cow,  the  virus  taken 
from  the  horse  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  disorder,  im« 
parts  the  real  eow^pox  to  the  human  aubject.  Whe<* 
ther  it  ever  originates  in  the  cow  independsntly  of  the 
horse,  is  a  question  of  more  difficult  solution,  as  all  the 
outbreakings  of  contagious  diseases  are  enveloped  in 
some  obscurity. 

In  the  cow,  the  disease  appears  in  the  form  of  irre* 
gular  pustules  on  the  teats.  At  their  first  appeatance 
they  are  commonly  of  a  palish  blue,  or  rather  of  a  oo« 
lour  somewhat  approaching  to  livid,  aurrounded  by  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation*  These  pustules,  unless  reme- 
died by  caustic  applications,  or  other  effectual  means,  de» 
generate  into  tedious  and  troublesome  phagedenic  ulcers. 

This  disease  is  transferred  to  the  hands  and  wrists 
of  the  persons  employed  in  milking.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  blisters,  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  bum* 
ing.  Their  shape  is  circular  where  the  situation  will 
admit  of  it.  Tumours  are  formed  in  the  arm-pits.  Va* 
rious  febrile  symptoms  arise,  as  shivering,  pain  of  limbs, 
vomi|;ing,  headacn,  and  delirium,  whidi  continue  for 
several  days. 

^  When  communicated  by  .inoculation,  this  disease  a8« 
sumes  a  milder  aspect,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  mat* 
ter  being  less  extensively  applied,  and  partiy  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  parte  in  which  it  is  inserted  being  less 
clisturbed,  and  having  a  thinner  cuticle  thm  the  hands. 
The  inoculated  cow-pox  is  much  more  regnUr  in  its  ap« 
pearanoes  than  the  casual.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  a  small  red  spot  appears  in  the  punctured  part*- 
which  gittdually  becomes  more  florid,  and  is  slightiy 
hardened  and  swelled^  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  this  spot 
is  converted  into  a  small  white  vesicle.  In  two  dajra* 
this  is  much  increased  in  siae,  and  generally  acquires  a 
diameter  of  one«third  or  one>half  of  an  inch.  It  liaa 
elevated  edges,  and,  in  the  centze,  a  snudl  depression, 
which  is  soon  surcounded  with  a  narrow  crust.  This 
last  circumatanoe  has  been  ascribOTi  to  the  artifidal 
puncture;  but  we  have  found  a  similar  appeamnce 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  other  vesicles  arise  be- 
sides that  whieh  is  formed  at  the  inoculated  part  On 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  a  circular  inflammation  ap^* 
pears  around  the  vieaide,  which  increases  for  three 
days,  and  is  sometimes  half  an  inch,  sometimes  two 
inches  in  diameter.  On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day, 
this  inflammation  begins  to  disappear,  first  at  an  inter* 
mediate  place  between  the  vesicle  and  the  outer  margin 
of  the  r^  areola,  producing  the  appearance  of  two  flo- 
rid concentric  rings,  one  in  contact  with  the  vesicle, 
and  another  at  a  distance,  like  a  lunar  halo.  The  vesi- 
cle becoBies  harder,  and  of  a  dark  blown  colour,  and, 
after  the  inflammation  is  gone,  is  converted  into  a  homy 
crust,  which  adheres  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  aepa^ 
rates,  leaving  a  red  raw-Jooking  depression,  whk^  eoo* 


tinues  to  be  distinguishable  thaough  life,  being- either   Vitdi, 
somewhat  depressed,  or  merely  of  a  whiter  colour  than  h>pc«kMi, 
the  neighbouring  skin.  ^^^^ 

The  appearances  are  subject  to  some  alight  varieties.  Vatiatiooik 
One  of  these  ia  a  copious  eruption  cif  nuaute  papulse 
on  the  inoculated  arm,  about  uie  third  day.  This  goes 
off  in  a  few  days.  It  mo3t  probaiblv  arkea  from  some 
peculiar  irritability  in  the  Jnocukten  subject,  and  is  not 
generally  found  to  bring  after  it  any  disadvantages.  | 

In  some  instances,  a  copious  poatnlar  eruption  has  Particuln 
Appeared  over  the  whole  body,  which  haa  given  rise  to  enipoons 
interesting  diaenssions.    These  chiefly  oocunred  under 
the  practioeof  Dr.  Woodville,  at  the  amalkpeac  hospital 
in  London,  and  hence  were  aacribed  to  aome  influeDce 
of  variolous  matter,  or  a  variolated  afanosphefe.    They 
are,  with  greater  probability,  oonsideied  by  Mr.  Bryce 
aa  cases  of  true  smalKpox.     We  have,however9  seen 
two  cases  of  .general  erupticm,  one  of  which  was  oopi« 
ous,  and  the  veaides,  though  smaller  than  that  whidi 
usually  arises  at  the  inoculated  part,  were  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  smalUpox  by  a  mmnte  central, 
and  apparenUy  depressed  crust,  which  reaembled  the 
vaccine  vesicle.     From  one  of  theae,  matter  was  in- 
serted in  the  arm  of  another  child,  and  produced  the 
nal  cow-pox.  Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare. 
The  greater  part  of  those  in  which  pustulea  appear  over 
the  body,  are  cases  in  which  the  infection  of  amallrpox 
has  been  received  into  the  system  previously  to  the  ino- 
culation, haa  been  silently  operating,  and  at  last  shown 
its  s3Fmptoms  in  this  form.    Matter  taken  from  audi 
pustules  for  inoeuUtion,  has,  aooordin^y,  produced  the 
true  small-pox. 

The  febrile  symptoms  attending  oow*poK  9xe  some*  Febxik 
times  well  marked ;  more  frequently  they  are  slight,  sjiDpunsi 
and  aoroetimes  scarcely  discemable. 

Two  important  questions  are  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject First,  Is  the  cow-pox  pecfectly  aafe  ?  and,  2d, 
Does  it  afford  full  security  agamst  smalUpox? 

Its  safety  might  almost  be  presumed  from  its  general  is covpoa 
mildness  when  compared  to  the  inoculated  amalUpox.  Fodu*" 
The  latter  has  much  fever,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  ^^^ 
sometimes  fatal.  A  slight  fretftihiess  or  aneaaineas  for  S4  ^^^^^ 
Imurs,  or  less,  is  all  the  fever  that  generally  attends  ino* 
culated  cow-pox ;  and  of  tiiis  none  have  oiedL     Deaths 
may  happen  from  other  cauaes,  while  thexsow-pox  runs 
its  course ;  but  even  this  is  an  infrequent  occuerenee ; 
and  some  have  indulged  fancy  so  much,  aa  to  think  it  pro* 
bable  that  the  cow-pox  increased  for  that  short  period  the 
average  chance  of  human  life,  and  thua  was  not  only 
no  disease,  but  an  additional  oonfirmei^  of  the  oonstitu- 
tion  against  every  contingency. 

But,  though  never  fatal,  the  cow-pox  may  be  sup-orfoVfe* 
posed  capable  of  generating  other  diaeases,  either  im*  ^^^ 
mediately,  or  on  some  future  occasum,  or  of  making  the  '^^^ 
system  obnoxious  to  seme  diseaaes  in  a  more  severe  and 
dangerous  form  than  they  would  otherwiae  aasame. 
Some  intemperate  enemies  of  oow«poat  endeavoured  to  coum 
explode  it,  by  describing  it  as  capable  of  firoducing  that  scq^ula 
loathaome  cutaneous  amction,  the  itch  ;  and,  that  they 
might  the  more  fully  substantiate  their  point*  added, 
that  this  itch  waa  cured  by  the  same  means  a»  theoom« 
mon  psora.     This  li^st  observation  evidently  took  away 
the  wnole  force  of  their  objection.    Who  would  hesitate 
to  employ  the  cow-pox,  though  succeeded  by  an  itch 
which  required  a  few  rubbings  with  sulpbur  ointment 
for  its  removal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  small- pox<—4  disease 
which  combines  so  much  greater  loathsomeness,  with 
imminent  danger  of  death,  and  of  hideous  permanent 
deformities  ?    Cases  of  this  sort  have  certainly  occuf  red. 
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VKCBe   Tbe  practhioner  has  told  tba  parents  that  the  eruption 
hn-aBiioB.  hg()  no  connection  with  the  cow>pox,  that  the  children 
^""HT^  had  canght  the  itch,  and  ought  to  be  treated  for  that 
complaint    The  parents  have  taken  offence  at  such  an 
inipatation,  and  remained  unshaken  in  their  opinion 
that  the  eruption  was  generated  by  the  cow-pox;  and 
unhappily  this  content  has  produced  a  remissness  in  the 
lue  m  remedies,  which  ended  in  a  permanent  liable- 
nefls  to  cutam^ous  eruptions.     We  apprehend  that  such 
inronreniencies  would  be  avoidedi  if  practitioners  would 
admit  the  occasional  existence  of  such  a  ieqntla  ;  and, 
without  of&ndmg  the  delicacy  of  a  parent,  prescribe, 
vponthis  principle,  the  same  remedies  whidi  are  found 
e&ctual  inthe  disorder  now  mentioned^ 
Itaevsa-     The  COW- pox  has  been  accused  of  giving  origin  to 
dtt^ynp-  the  symptoms  of  scrophula.     This  accusation  we  be* 
1^^   lieve  to  be  wholly  unfounded.    Some  have  even  main* 
"^^"^   tained  that  it  powerfully  corrects  the  scrophulous  diathe- 
ns,  and  the  one  doctrine  appears  at  least  fiilly  as  well 
sopported  as  the  other. 
Ha  BO  pio.    It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that,  oT  late  years,  the 
^^  b-    measles  have  been  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  in  form* 
<6e>a  on   er  times;  and  this  circumstance  has  been  supposerl  not  an 
""^     unlikely  consequence  of  the  practice  of  the  new  inocula- 
tioD.    Till  we  see  further  proof,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in 
this  suspicion.    Investigations  of  such  laws  of  disease^ 
however,  are  important.    Accurate  comparative  observa- 
tions should  be  made  on  the  varieties  of  subjects  adsed 
with  measles,  before  we  admit  any  such  conjecture  to 
possess  the  least  plausibility.    The  generally  increased 
mortality  of  measles  is  in  itself  not  well  established,     it 
often  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  very  fatal  epidemic  before 
yacdnation  was  discovered  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  this  respect  the  epidemics  of  different  years,  and  dif- 
ferent aeries  of  years,  differ  materially  from  one  another. 
We  have  no  better  reason  fof  suspecting  the  cow-pox  of 
eiposing  the  system  to  any  disadvantages  in  compen- 
sation  of  the  protection  which  it  affords,  than  for  attach- 
ing  such  an  imputation  to  any  article  of  diet  or  of  medi* 
cine  which  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  employing. 

The  other  question  is  one  dT  considerable  magnitude. 
Does  the  cow*poK  give  effectual  security  to  the  human 
oonstittttioii  against  small-pox  ? 
D^gf      That  it  does  so  in  many  instances,  is  fuUy  ascer- 
feuntt  if.  tained.    The  evidences  of  it  are  innumerable,  and  in 
kddbyit  the  individua]  cases  they  are  in  general  absolulely  deci« 
^      flre.    Apparent  exceptions,  however,  have  occurred. 
^'f^  fiepoits  of  these  damned  a  little  the  wdour  of  Jenner 
at  an  early  stage  of  his  inquiries.     But,  conceiving 
it  improbable  that  nature  was  in  this  instance  capri* 
cious,  he  laboured  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  failure. 
He  found  some  circumstances  to  have  occurred  in  the 
QBsuceesafttl  eases,  to  which  he  ascribed  it;  and  on 
these  he  estaUished  some  discriminating  marks  be- 
tween the  fidse  and  the  true,  the  imperfect  and  the  per- 
to     feet  cow-pox.     He  oonsideied  the  occurrence  of  febrile 
feptBou   or  oonstitotional  symptoms  as  essential  to  the  complete 
^*^^  security  of  the  patient ;  and>  in  this  point,  he  was  fol- 
"^^'^  lowed  bv  Dr.  Pearson  and  others.     It  must  be  acknow* 
ledged,  however,  that  this  may  be  a  source  of  consider- 
able hesitadon.    The  febrile  symptoms  are  acknowledge 
ed  to  be  generally  slight ;  and  we  may  believe  in  the 
existenee  of  an  influence  extended  universally  over  the 
system*,  although  no  such  symptoms  are  produced. 
On  the  other  hiuid,  uneasiness,  fretfulness,  and  febrile 
heat,  may  arise  from  a  local  disease,  which  acts  only 
through  the  medium  of  sensation,  or  fugitive  irritation. 
If  totnesectreumstances  we  add,  that  a  vaccinated  8ub« 
ject  is  only  oocasionaUy  seen  by  his  medical  attendaiiti 
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and  that  the  reports  of  mothers  and  nurses  are  often  in-    Taceine 
fluenced  by  fancy,   by  carelessness,  or  by  a  wish  to  ^Poca^aticm. 
please — we  shall  find  little  satisfaction  in  trusting  to  '***^'^^ 
febrile  symptoms  as  affording  a  sure  diagnosis.     The 
world  is,  therefore,  under  &e  highest  obligations  to  Mr.  Bryct's 
Mr.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  cow-  test  of  a 
pox,  has  proposed  a  test  of  a  much  more  ascertainable  '.on»titu- 
kind.     It  consists  in  making  a  second   insertion  of  l!*^"*^  "^^^^ 
the  vaccme  matter  at  the  end  of  ^e  fifth  day,  from  the 
first  inoculation,  and  observing  whether  this  produces 
a  vesicle  of  its  own,  which  is  smaller  than  the  first* 
and  follows  the  same  stages,  but  with  an  accelerated 
firogress,  so  that  the  areolae  surrounding  the  two  ve-^ 
sides  are  formed  nearly  at  the  same  time.     These 
appearances  will  show  that  the  influence  of  the  ori- 
gmal  inocuUtion  extends  beyond  the  part  operated 
on,  so  far  as  to  comprehend  the  site  of  the  second  inser- 
tion. In  order  that  it  fnay  be  ascertained  to  be  universal 
over  the  system,  it  may  be  some  improvement  to  make 
the  secena  at  a  part  of  the  body  the  most  distant  pos** 
sible  from  the  first.    By  this  test,  we  discover  in  what 
instances  the  modification  to  which  the  system  is  sub- 
jected is  not  merely  local;.    Where  no  effect  follows  the 
second  insertion,  we  are  uncertain  of  this  fact.    If  a  ve« 
aide  is  produced,  but  is  not  modified  in  its  appearance 
and  progress  in  a  manner  diff*erent  from  the  usual  course- 
of  the  first  insertion,  we  conclude  that  the  eonstitutiotr 
has  not  received  the  requisite  change.    This  accokling* 
ly  has  sometimes  happened  where  the  first  vesicle  has 
been  acddentally  broken.     We  do  not  know  if  it  is  even 
liable  to  occur  where  the  progress  of  the  first  vesicle  is 
apparently  regular.     If  not,  we  should  conclude  that  no 
test,  besides  the  regularity  of  the  local  appearances, 
would  continue  to  be  requisite;  These  important  points 
may  be  numbered  amon|p  the  desiderata  of  this  part  of 
pathology.    It  is  rash  to  infer  that  this  difi^erence  woukf  Mom  pra.^ 
have  taken  phu»  in   any  particular  instance,  merely  dse  infot- 
because  we  find  the  patient  afterwards  seized  with  ip^tioii  do-^ 
smaU-pex.     That  a  person  who  has  passed  through  ''^^^ 
this  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  never  can 
be  seised  with  small-pox,  is  a  prindple  which  ought 
not  to  be  confidently  antidpated,  but  only  inferred  af-. 
ter  the  amplest  experience.    Mr.  Bryce's  test  is  princiw 
pally  to  be  valued  for  the  important  improvement  whid» 
it  affords  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject;  and  for 
the  pleasing  light  which  it  throws  on  the  pathology  of 
the  animal  economy.     With  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  it  promises  for  distin^^uashing  imperfect  from  per- 
fect vaodnatioR,  it  is  oerumly  a  prion,  mudi  superior 
to  that  of  watching  for  febrile  symptoms.    Such  symp- 
toms might  arise  from  the  ten^xirary  commotion  of  a 
great  central  organ,  but  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
that  test,  evince  an  important  change  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  most  minute  fibres  in  which  the  functions  of  se- 
cretion and  assimilation  are  active. 

The  occasional  alleged  failuro  of  vacdnation  in  se«  Influenee  of 
curing  tha  constitution  from  smaH-pox  has  been  seme*  defideocws 
times  thought  to  arise  from  **  the  manner  in  which  the  "*  ****  ^!^ 
operation  has  been  performed."    If  this  were  the  case,  ?^  *°««^»^*- 
we  should  naturally  look  for  seme  definite  varistions  of  "^' 
the  subsequent  effiects,  corresponding  to  the  deviations 
from  the  best  method  of  inoculating.    But  there  is  a 
looseness  in  the  causes  by  which  the  failures  are  ac- 
counted for»  which  shows  that  something  still  remains 
to  be  explored. 

If  the  vesicle,  when  ineffectual,  were  alwa}^  distin- 
guishable by  its  appearance,  no  dubiety  could  occur. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  saris&ctory  to  be  told,  that 
<'  the  spurious  pustule  is  more  elevated  and  opake  than 
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the  gefmine,  and  more  ni|iid  in  its  pro^M ;  that  it  is    least  an  illegitimate  siiia]l-|xtt  ef  a  ievcMr  kind,  not    Vi«ttne 
not  cellular,  nor  surrottoded  with  a  distinct  circumscri*    clearly  described  by  any  of  the  older  writers,  and  that  l<M«ihd 
bed  areola,  nor  converted  into  a  dark  shining  scab."    the  rare  exceptions  to  the  efficacy  of  vaodnatioo  hiva 
If  these  appearances  are  obsenred  to  take  place,  we,  of    been  cases  in  which  this  Ibrm  of  disease  has  been  er« 
course,  putiK>  confidence  in  the  preventive  power  of  the    mneously  taken  for  small*  pox.     The  general  fact  we 

~~  have  found  to  be,  that,  where  parents  have  brought 

their  children,  apparently  under  smail-pox,  to  the  prto* 
tkioner  who  had  vaodnated  them,  and  dedared  them 
safe  from  that  disease,  he  has  told  them  that  it  eould 
not  possibly  be  small-pox,  and  must  be  dncken-poi* 
Each  party  continues  to  retain  his  own  opinion.  The 
parent  is  certain  that  it  was  small-pox,  the  vaednatar 
that  it  was  chicken-pox ;  but,  since  the  diildren  have 
got  well,  the  contest  is  not  worth  the  maintaining,  and 
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affection  induced.  But  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
'  have  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  cavses  even  of  this  va- 
riation. These  causes,  however,  are  merely  enumera- 
ted in  a  mass.  Such  a  pustnle  is  teid  to  occur  instead 
of  the  genuine  cow-pox,  "  in  those  who  have  had  the 
small-pox  ;''«--it  is  said  to  be  *'  produced  by  bimni  or 
nisty  lancets ;— by  natter  taken  from  a  spurious  pus- 
tule—or from  a  genuine  pustule  at  too  late  a  period— 
or  by  matter  whi^  has  bisen  too  long  kept-^or  dried 


before  a  fire."     (See  the  article  Com-ptur  in  Re^'  Cy*  the  itioculafeor  enjoys  his  triumph.— And  who  wilideny 

dopsedia,  written  by  Mr.  Ring.)     All  these  ciream«  that  he  is  entitled  to  this  triumph,  if  the  children  dwajrs 

stances  (excepting  the  bluntness  of  the  lancet,)  may  get  well  ?-«-Is  that  the  fiictp— We  believe  it  is,  or  at  least 

be  supposed  to  occasion  a  modification  in  the  dis-  exceptions  to  that  most  important  of  ail  reanks  are  ex« 

ease ;  but  is  it  probable  that  they  all  agree  in  the  kind  tremely  rare.     However,  therefore,  we  may  in  some 

of  modification  which  they  produoi?  A  caotioua  in-  particulars  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  in  the  dark  r»> 

quirer  will  suspect  that  th^  is  here  some  delect  of  garding  the  minute  laws  of  the  inocnkled  vaedne  dis- 

observaition — soniethii%  presumed  rather  than  diseo-  ease,  tms  one  fact  must  detenoaine  us  to  ding  to  it  ss  a 
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vered,  unless  numerous  cases  of  this  wonderful 
incidence  are  minutely  described ;  while  the  captions 
critic  will  exdatm  that  these  assigned  causes  are  only 
so  many  hedges  behind  which  the  wary  vaccinator  pro- 
vides for  himself  a  variety  of  shelter  in  case  of  disap* 
pointment  The  only  light  in  which  reason  and  duty 
view  them  is,  as  so  many  motives  for  more  extended 
inquiry.  These  remarks  have  indeed  been  didted  only 
by  the  explanations  given  of  a  veside  which  "  carries 
its  spurious  diaracter  in  its  aspect."  But  we  may  de- 
rive instruction,  by  contcmpbting  a  spedmen  of  that 
predpitance  in  forming  condusions,  to  which  the  me- 
dical world  is  liable  in  other  points  connected  widi 
this  important  subject 

In  order  that  vacdnation  may  afford  ns  the  recjot- 
red  advantages,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  distii^uish, 
"  without  circuity,''  dl  the  cases  in  which  the  consti- 
ttttioo  is  secured  by  it  dther  from  disease  or  from  dan- 
ger. Vaodnaticm  has  been  chiefly  in  the  hsnds  of  per- 
sons not  medical ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  among  these  that 
the  most  numerous  fkihires  have  ocemred,  and  room  is 
left  for  ascribing  the  lailnre  to  some  imperfection  in 
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snre  preventive  of  all  the  dangers  arising  from  smslU 

CK.    We  use  the  word  sure  not  in  an  abeohite  sense, 
t  as  admitting  of  exceptions  so  rare  ns  to  be  totaUy 
unworthy  of  being  taken  into  calculation. 

The  pathological  principle  by  which  the  present  state  vm  pin. 
of  our  knowledge  directs  ns  to  explain  this  fact  is,  that,  nble  apu. 
where  the  infection  of  the  small-pox  comes  in  contact  ^^^ 
with  a  vaccinated  constitution,  it  meets  with  a  dimi-  ^^ 
nished  susceptibility  which,  in  most  instances,  obviates 
every  tendency  to  the  actind  production  of  smdUnoi, 
and  almost  always  obviates  the  fatd  tendencies  wfaidi 
it  otherwise  brings  along  with  it. 

From  numerous  other  fiicfcs  which  pfrcoented  tfauui*  Doovicd 
adves,  we  had  been  led  latdy  tocondndethaitit  afibrds  utiooprt 
a  sure  psotection  agunst  the  occurrence  of  the  seconds-  ^^^^'^ 
Tj  fever,  the  nrindpal  danger  of  emdl-pox.    We  have,  ?^ 
dAt^.iet«Ayhe^ceJ!^aBftioo  to  this  eond»i<m;  ^ ' 
a  vaccinated  person  who  has  been  known  to  die  vnder 
secondary  fever.    This  is  not  in  omfonniiy  to  any  diing 
we  have  seen,  and  must  be  aphenomenosi  still  more  rsse 
than  the  exceptions  to  which  we  have  reforred.  As  tena- 
cious advocates  for  vaccinatian,  we  are  obliged  to  dedsre 
the  cases  of  cow-pox,  which  escaped  the  obaervation  of    it  aa  our  opinion^  that  those  who  agree  with  us  in  dus 
all  concerned,  though  it  m^ht  have  been  ascertained    fedtng^  will  do  much  less  justice  to  thb  preventive, 
by  better  instructed  individuals.     If  fidhue  takes  place    li^  pronouncing  dl  the  alleged  excepticiis  to  ifa  effioa* 
among  those  inoculated  in  the  most  approved  manner,    cy  to  be  cases  of  ehickm-pox,  tfaun  by  allowing  thot 
and  dedared  by  good  medicai  nutfaori^  to  h«ve  had    amdl-pox  may  occur  after  it,  and  by  ineistii^  nSfaer 
the  genuine  disease  in  themost  perfect  form,  the  neoes*    on  the  comparative  safety,  tlum  the  great  iiiiiffW|nsnry, 
sary  oonclusi<in  is,  that  thefacnl^  stand  in  need  of  more    of ihe  disease  under  sudi^  dfcumstancen. 
accurate  information.  It  has  sometimes  been  intimated  tlurt;  ^  m  the  laws  Tlmccb 

That  some  sudi  csms  have  occurred  is  admitted ;  but    of  nature  are  uniform,  such  Acceptions  ate  frima  Jmem  asumpc 
they  are  dedared  to  be  extremd^  fow ;  and  we  are    improbable ;  and  that  it  is  most  ralioiftBl  to  mfcr,  when  c**i^ 

they  apparently  occur,  that  cither  the  oow-poK,  or  the 
subsequent  smdl-pox,  is  diffeient  ftcna  the  cortespond- 
ing  disease,  in  the  form  in  whidi  the  osie  ia  a  pieventivs 
of  the  other."    This  may  be  the  case      The  exceptions 
may  proceed  fimn  some  cause  of  a  pofwerfulsaHidedded 
nature.    That  cause  may  be  disoovcmfale  by  hnmaii  in> 
eniry ;  or,  it  may  lie  so  deep  as  to  mode  onr  vesearchea. 
Mt,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  preacnt  sinto  of  oar 
knowlec^,  we  have  othor  fhcts  whidi  wmmmt  us,  ftom 
andogy,  in  allowing  that  such  modifieatioiis  of  tlw  tfis* 
ind  system  may  not  be  abaoluto  uad  inraiGible,  but 
may  exii»tin  different  degrees.    Here  it  wiH  be 
fill  to^  revert  to  some  well  known  ciicnsastapces 
nected  with  small-pox.    Even  a  puuoai  vim  tai 
dy  had  dwt  duease,  dther  firom  caauil  iufottiuin  ormo* 
culation^  though  most  frequently  sccnBud  ugamst  it  in 


justly  reminded  that  cases  of  repeated  nat«Ml  small- 
poK,  as  well  OS  of  natntd  smdl-pox  after  the  best  vari- 
olous inoculation,  have  also  occurred.  The  role  of  se- 
curity is  not  whdly  without  exccntion  in  dther  instance. 
-—But,  are  the  exceptions  tqmuly  inftequent  in  bodi } 
This  is  what  we  are  also  told  on  very  respectable  au- 
thority. Such  exceptions,  we  are  informed,  ttpptarto  be 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  only  because  ciiidcen->poK 
occurring  after  vacdnation,  has  been  mistaken  for  small- 
pox. There  are  various  sorts  of  chidLen-pox,  according 
totheaccounts  given  us  in  the  writings  of  ^ysidans,  and 
dl  of  them  are  mild  and  safe  diseases  compared  with 
the  smdlpox.  See  the  varying  descriptiona  of  this 
disease  ^ven  in  ^  works  of  Drs.  Morton,  Sanv8ges> 
Van  Swieten,  Borserina,  Heberden,  Culkm,  ai^  Wil- 
Ian.    Some  assert  that  there  is  anoUier  chicken-pox,  at 
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foturt,  i«  not  dwayt  seeiiM.  Some  ute  attacked  ^en 
when  tbe  exposure  is  casual,  and  not  remarkably  inti- 
mate  or  long  continued.  Others  are  secured  in  a  great- 
er degree,  soaa  never  to  take  the  disease  unless  tn  close 
and  long  contact  with<  a  variolous  patient  On  such 
exposure^  a  disease  which  baa  been  called  local,  and 
which  certainly  is  partial,  may  be  generated.  A  nurse 
who  has  passed  the  small-paz  has  found  variolous  pus- 
tules breaking  out  on  her  breast  while  she  suckled  a 
child  under  that  disease.  These  pustules,  though  their 
number  may  be  opnsideniUe,  are  generally  confined  to 
one  part  of  the  body.  They  are  seldom  attended  with 
any  fever ;  yet,  in  other  inatanee^  febrile  symptoms 
have  in  a  slight  de^pree  appeared.  Such  symptoms  are 
then  generally  attributed  to  mere  irritation,  and  their 
true  variolaua  nature  is  denied.  It  appears  most  philo* 
sopbioal  to  consider  all  these  varieties  as  evidences  that 
the  correctioB  of  this  susceptibility  is  liable  to  grada- 
tions. Such  gradktionB,  we  think,  take  place  remark** 
bly  in  the  iniluence  of  oow«poK.  But,  <iiscure  as  their 
causes  are,  and  unable  as  we  jret  are  to  tell  in  what  de* 
gree  they  depend  eo  eonatitutton,  on  habit,  on  unknown 
varieties  of  vaccine  matter,  or  unknown  varieties  of  va« 
rioloua  infection,  we  hate  fhm  valuable  consoUtion  of 
eonchiding  dia^  in  every  case  of  cow- pox  "  not,evi-» 
dentky  sporiooa,'*  the  suscef^ibiKty  is  so  far  subdued 
as  to  secure  the  individual,  in  all  human  probability, 
ftom  all  the  duigars,  and  (it  is  not  unimportant  to 
add)  ftom  all  the  defonrities  occasioned  by  the  smalU 
poK.  It  remaina  for  future  inquirers  to  substantiate  a 
itiU  more  select  fonn  of  cew«pox,  by  which  the  securi- 
ty will  be  more  perfect  In  the  mean  time,  we  ou'^^t 
to  be  thankfiil  for  the  valuable  advantages  attending  it 
even  in  its  most  questionable  form. 

These  observations  are  called  for  by  a  most  import* 
ant  circumstanoe,  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  smsU- 
pox  in  Cupar,  in  Ftfeshire,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  published  by  the  author  of 
the  present  artide,  founded  on  inquiries  which  he  made 
in  the  form  of  domiciliary  visits,  while  the  drcum- 
stances  were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  parents  of 
those  who  had  recovered,  and  while  some  pstients  still 
laboured  under  it  in  its  different  stages.  From  this  ac- 
count we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  some  of 
the  leading  ciroiuBstances. 

"  Though  1  was  there  only  sixteen  hours,  that  in, 
eight  hours  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  eight  on  the  4th 
of  June,  I  received  accounts  of  seventy  patienu. 

"  Flfty*four  of  theee  were  said  to  have  gone  through 
the  vaccine  disease- 

<'  Sixteen  had  either  not  been  inoculated,  or  no  vesicle 
had  appeared  after  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  virus. 

"  In  almost  the  whole,  both  the  inoculated  and  those 
who  were  not,  there  was  a  well  marked  eruptive  fever. 

"  Very  few  of  die  cases  were  mild  during  their  whole 
coarse,  via.  about  eight  of  the  inoculated,  and  two  of 
the  uninoculatcd. 

"  It  waa  not  ea^  to  ckasify  them  with  greater  mi- 
miteness  as  t*  their  severity.    There  seesDed  to  be,  in 
respect,  an  insensible  gradstkm. 
Of  the  lif^.feur  who  hiy}  been  inoculated,  one 
.    Of  the  auteen  who  had  not  been  inoculated,  ao« 
caounts  were  received  of  sis  deaths. 

«<  Here  we  have,  in  the  one  dase»  mm  death  in  fiftv- 
four ;  in  the  other,  mose  than  one  m  three.  But  the 
cases  taken  into  eompntatioR  ought  to  be  much  more 
numeroua  in  eeder  t»  aflbrd  an  average  on  which  we 
can  depend. 

'«  0/aU  raha  tttee  ottasAi^  nene  had  kmk  imctJaUd 
•m/A  ike  smalt'p(f»i,'^ 


This  last  fact  seemed  to  justify  a  remark  which  the  Vacdne 
author  afterwards  makes,  and  which  has  been  subse-  Inoculation. 
quently  animadverted  on,  that,  ^'  as  a  sure  preventive  ""^^^Y^^^ 
of  ai^  attadiL  of  small-pox,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  cow-nox  and  the  variolous  inoculation."  The 
security  afforaed  by  die  latter  has  had  some  rare  excep- 
tions; but,  on  this  occasion,  we  have  found  it  securing 
the  system  from  an  epidemic  which  attacked  numbers 
of  vaccinated  persons,  while  many  who  had  received 
the  old  inoculation  must  hafve  been  equally  exposed. 
This  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two  inoculadons 
in  one  obvious  point ;  but  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  confidence  which  cow-pox  claims  in  obviadng  a 
very  extensive  and  a  very  alarming  danger.  For  the 
features  of  the  diffierent  cases,  and  some  casual  sugge^ 
dcms  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  some  marked  instances  of  protection  even  fWmi  the  ' 

attack  of  the  same  epidemic,  we  must  refer  to  the  ac- 
count itself.  We  shall  only  fhrther  transcribe  the  sum- 
mary of  general  {M'actical  condurions  there  given,  which, 
though  diflferin|^  in  some  instances  from  the  belief  pre- 
viously entertamed,  are  in  their  nature  consoling. 

*'  We  are  justified  by  the  fi^wing  considerations  in  Inferenees 
steadily  adhering  to  this  practical  conclusion,  that  vac-  >PI»kd^ 
dnation  ought  still  to  be  valued,  and  universally  recom-  ^'^*'*'^^^ 
mended. 

*<  That  bjf  vaeeinatkm  me  do  noi  positivefy  endanger 
life.    By  the  old  inoculation,  a  disease  was  produced  « 

which  was  sometimes  fatal.  The  danger  artificially 
created  was  immediate,  while  that  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  obviate  was  remote.  Yet  the  former  was  compa- 
ratively so  small,  as  to  prevail  on  the  refiecting  part  of 
the  community  to  omcur  in  encountering  it.  In  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  however,  we  are  saved  all  these 
painful  calculations,  because  we  communicate  an  affec- 
tion attended  with  no  danger,  and  the  pawer  of  which 
over  the  constitution  is  great  but  silent. 

**  Again,  allowing  that  the  individual  who  has  been 
vaccinated  is  equally  liable  to  small-pox  with  any  other, 
(which  no  person  will  be  bold  enough  on  the  large 
scale  to  assert,)  he  it  not  liable  to  it  in  the  same  Jnrm  a$ 
ifvaccvuUion  had  been  omitted.  This  point  cannot  be 
km^er  doubted ;  and.  if  we  proceed  at  first  gs\  the  sup- 
position that  the  small-pox  succeeding  vaccination  ia 
exactly  equal  in  risk  to  the  disease  which  used  to  be 
communicated  in  the  old  inoculaticm,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  we  gain  time  in  the  life  of  the  individual  b^ 
freferring  vaccination.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the  risk 
in  the  first  instance.  Years  may  dapse  before  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  small-pox :  When  so  exposed, 
ne  will,  in  most  cases,  be  protected  from  it  by  the  cow- 
pox  ;  aiid,  if  at  last  he  is  attacked,  be  encounters  a  risk 
only  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  eeiiier  in* 
curred  by  a  previous  inoculation  with  variolous  matter. 

*'  But  this  supposition  is  mudi  less  favourable  than 
the  truth.  The  risk  even  at  that  late  period  is  far  from  * 
being  so  great  The  smaU-poat  occurring  m  a  vaccina^ 
ted  person  is  much  safer  than  the  inocumted  small-'paT, 
it  has  never  been  maintained,  that  the  disease  induced 
by  the  variolous  inoculation  was  always  exempt  from 
the  occurrence  of  secondary  fever.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  few  who  died  of  the  inoculation,  were  cut 
off  by  that  fever. 

"  The  most  nnfavourable  condusion,  therefore,  that 
can  be  admitted,  is,  that  there  may  be  the  same  risk  of 
deaths  from  small' pox  after  vaccination,  as  of  diatki  in 
the  earfy  stage  of  the  inoculated  small-pox.  Thus,  the 
risk  is  not  only  deferred  to  a  later  period,  but  is  ulti- 
mately far  inferior  to  what  it  was  under  the  use  of  the 
best  inoculation  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  cq^« 
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pox,  and  is,  in  fact,  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  What 
more  can  be  reasonably  desired  ?  We  do  not  expect 
to  provide  an  absolute  security  from  a)]  accidents." 

We  have  already  stated  that,  since  the  preceding 
nablication  appeared,  we  have  heard  of  a  ease  of  deatn 
in  the  secondary  fever  of  small-pox  in  a  patient  who 
had  been  vaccinated.  If  such  occurrences  should  be 
well  authenticated,  we  roust  trust  solely  to  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  gross  risk  as  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion, afterwards  assisted  by  tabular  statements.  This 
still  continues  decidedly  favourable  to  vaccination^  as 
infinitely  superior  to  the  preventive  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 

In  order  that  this  important  subject  may  be  duly  im- 

?roved^  the  following  requisites  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
'he  inquirer  ought  to  see  numerous  inoculations,  and 
his  observations  on  the  progress  of  the  disease  ought  to 
be  strictly  daily.  He-ought  to  inoculate  with  matter  ta- 
ken from  Xhe  veside  at  various  .periods  of  its  progresa, 
all  within  the  limits  now  acknowledged  to  be  weH 
adapted  for  communicating  an  efficacious  vaccination. 
He  ought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  successive  re- 
productions in  the  human  subject,  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  matter  which  he  uses  owe  their 
origin  smce  they  proceeded  from  the  cow.  Classifi* 
cations  of  patients  ought  to  be  founded  on  these  and 
other  differences.  Written  accounts  ought  to  be  kept 
of  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  minute,  and  ap- 
parently trifling,  in  the  past  history  of  each  patient, 
and  in  the  phenomena  which  occur  during  the -progress 
of  tlie  disease.  The  aspect  of  hia  subsequent  diseases, 
especially  those  of  a  contagious  nature,  as  scarlatina 
and  measles, -ought  to  be  inquired  into  and  noted  where- 
ever  it  is  practicable,  and  comparisons  made  in  this  re- 
spect between  patients  of  different  kinds.  All  this  ought 
to  be  done  simultaneously  by  persons  in  different  places, 
each  of  whom  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  a  journey  on  the 
shortest  notice,  in  order  to  investigate  occasional  anoma- 
lous appearances.  To  execute  these  objects  on  a  lai*ge 
scale,  and  to  provide  ibr  them  men  whose  faithful  and 
assiduous  exestiops  can  be  relied  on,  till  such  time  as 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  ample  atate- 
ments,  might  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  To  secure 
the  daily  attendance  of  the  patients,  or  to  visit  them  at 
their  oWn  houses  when  they  do  not  attend,  and  to*  note 
down  every  occurrence  in  the  most  scrupulous  manner, 
is  a  task  to  which  no  man  can  be  expected  gratuitously 
to  submit,  unless  his  fortune  is  independent,  his  time 
completely  at  his  command,  his  heart  bent  on  the  ob- 
ject, and  bis  ^resolution  much  /irmer  than  his  hopes  are 
definite.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  practicable  without 
the  provision  of  a  fund  for  the  express  purpose ;  and, 
since  we  find  that  governments  have  shewn  themselves 
not  averse  to  appropriate  part  ci  the  revenues  of  nations 
to  the  great  object  of  preventing  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox, it  may  not  be  useless  to  remark  that  their  fu- 
ture munificence  will  be  best  bestowed  on  those  arrange- 
ments for  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  call  tor 
the  most  laborious,  and  perhaps  otherwise  unattainable 
exertions. 

We  shall  noW  give  a  Inrief  view  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  collateral  circumstances  attending  the  cow- 
pox. 

This  disease  is  not  capable  of  being  disseminated  by 
volatile  eiiluvia.  In  this  res[9ect  it  differs  from  the  in- 
oculated small-pox,  and  exhibits  one  important  advan- 
tage above  the  latter  disease,  that  no  contagious  affec- 
tion is  by  means  of  it  diffused  through  a  neighbour- 
hood. 


Another  circumstance  is  worthy  lof  remark,  that  cow-  Vaennfi 
pox,  once  occurring,  does  not  give  security  against  a  fu-  I''oc«iiti,n. 
ture  attack  of  the  same  disease.    On  this  point  different  ^jT"^^^ 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  experiments  have  p<.3te^-''' 
varied  in  thetr  results.    It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  £e  tairt 
by  one  attack  of  cow-pox,  whether  casual  or  as  the  con-  penot, 
aequence  of  inoculation,  tlie  susceptibility  to  the  same 
disease  in  future  is  only  diminished.    Milkers  in  the 
dairy  counties  are,  by  passing  •once  through  it,  gene- 
rally able  to  resist  the  contagion  in  ^tnre ;  sometimes 
they  receive  -it,  but  always  in  a  much  milder  form.    It 
is  important  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  mind,  because 
some  hav«  thoughtlessly  trusted  to  the  effects  of  a  se- 
cond vaccination,  afler  the  first  had  for  sometime  run 
its  course,  as  a  sufficient  test  of  its  efficacy.    That  is, 
they  have  looked  for  an  absence  of  future  suseeptibility 
to  vaccine  influence  in  those  cases  which  were  worthy 
of  dependence.     The  influence  of  a  previous  attack  oif 
small- pox  has  a  similar  virtue.     It  in  a  slight  degree  Miyeecur 
diminishes,  but  does  not  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  ^<«'"°>U 
the  constitution  to  cow-pox.  P"'* 

Some  precautions  are  proper  in  conducting  the  vao>  PrecntieB^ 
cine  inoculation.     The  -choice  of  matter  should  be  car^  j^  pcrford 
fully  attended  to    It  should  be  taken  from  a  good  vac*  ||^^'*^ 
cine  vesicle,  in  a  healthy  subject,  from  the  5th  te  the 
gth  day  of  the  disease.     It  is  most  certain  in  its  effects 
when   immediately  inserted.     If  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  Choice  nl 
should  be  allowed  to  dry.     Some  confine  it,  in  order  to  P^'*^^ 
preserve  it  in  its.original  moist  state.     They  are  not  "^"^"^ 
aware  that  it  is  subjected  to  much  greater  change  by 
moittture  than  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.     It  may 
be  kept  on  glass,  or  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  on  the 
end  of  a  small  pointed  p*ece  of  ivory.     Mr.  Bryce  has 
suggested  the  employment  of  the  crust,  which,  in  its 
central  part,  contains  matter  ^dried  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  therefore  perfectly  pure  and  safe,  and 
from  which  the  light  coloured  part  round  the  margin 
ought  to  be  removed.     Dried -matter,  in  these  different 
forms,  is  convenient  for  transportation  ;  when  about 
to  be  used,  it  must  be  moistened  with  water,  eitSier 
cold,  or  of  a  blood  heat ;  but  recent  matter  is  always 
preferable,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  secured  in  eveiy 
populous  place,  by  regular  weekly  inoculations. 

The  end  of  the  third  month,  when  the  constitution  Mm  e!ij 
has  acquired  some  firmness,  and  before  it  is  subjected  ^^^^""^ 
to  the  disadvantages  of  the  period  of  teething,  is  ibc  J^^ 
most  eligible  time  for  tlie  operation.     In  an  adult  in 
whom  it  has  been  neglected,  it  should  be  performed 
when  the  -constitution  is  in  its  soundest  atate ;  when, 
for  example,  no  cutaneous  disease  is  present,  and  in 
females  when  there  is  no  pregnancy,  and  when  the  ca- 
lamenia  are  absoit     But,  when  the  contaffion  of  small- 
pox prevails  in  a  neighbourhood,  these  disadvantages 
must  foe  disregarded. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  insertion,  the  object  kept  ^'^  ^ 
in  view  is,  to  secure  the  contact  of  the  matter  with  the  "^'^^ 
cvlU  vera.  The  operator,  therefore,  should  delicately 
tiAwe  the  cuticle,  without  any  effusion  of  blood  if  possi- 
ble, and  apply  the  matter  to  the  abraded .  part.  The 
method  of  cioing  this,  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  found  most 
•certain  of  success,  is,  first  to  lay  a  drcm  of  the  matter 
on  the  surface,  and  then  mnke  several  light  punctures 
through  this  matter  and  the  cuticle  with  the  lancet.  It 
is  then  to  be  heki  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  to  an  arti- 
ficial fire,  till  it  dries,  and  afterwards  left  to  itself. 

The  inoculator  must  now  mark  its  course,  whether  rrqr^ 
it  is  conformable  to  that  which  we  have  briefly  stated,  ^^ 
which  is  described  by  authors,  and  delineated  in  their  ^^^^^ 
plates.  These  last,  however;  afford  bat  feeble  assistance, 
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L:&lmtion  unkss  the  openitor  has  ahcady  seen 
11 .  .  pears  in 'nature.  The  spurious  cow-pox  is  sometimes 
luatuon.  oecompanied  with  a  severe  phagedenic  ulcer,  instead  of 
"^  ~  a  regular  vesicle.  It  would  be  proper  to  watch  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  vis  the  neat  of  the  skin,  and  the 
state  of  the  pulse.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  the  test 
invented  by  Mr.  Bryce.  If  irregular  eruptions  appear 
during  the  progress,  or  after  the  termination  of  the 
vaccine  affection,  we  ought  to  guard  against  cold,  which 
might  suddenly  repel  them,  and  generate  a  visceral 
affection.  If  cJaily  cold  ablutions  have  been  hitherto 
used,  these  should  be  intermitted  in  such  cases,  and 
tepid  bathing  substituted.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
protect  the  vesicle  from  bein^  rubbed  and  broken, 
as  such  an  accident  destroys  its  diicacy.  When  it 
happena  to  be  broken,  Mr.  Bryce  directs  that  the 
furtner  discharge  of  its  contents  should  foe  prevented, 
and  the  regular  course  of  the  affection  restored,  by 
cold  applications  and  chemical  astringents.  If  a  trou- 
blesome sore  is  formed  at  a  late  stage  of  the  affection,  as- 
tringents and  escharotics  ought  to  be  employed,  on  sur- 
gical principles  similar  to  those  adopted  tor  other  ulcers 
presenting  a  similar  appearance.  When  the  vesicle  is 
formed,  but  the  inflamed  areola  is  too  late  in  appearing, 
the  part  should  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  nre,  in  or- 
der to  quicken  the  local  action,  on  which  the  regular 
ph«iomena  depend.  Where  the  local  inflammation  is 
excessive,  or  where  a  tumour  is  formed  in  the  axilla, 
laxatives  should  be  used,  accompanied  with  cooling 
applications,  or  with  fomentations,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  parts.  If  febrile  symptoms  should  in  any 
case  be  imniioderate  in  degree,  they  are  to  be  alleviated 
by  the  usual  antu>hl<^i8tic  treatment. 

The  success  of  the  practice  of  variolous  inoculation, 
led  the  late  Professor  Home  of  Edinburgh  to  make 
ocolatioa  ^^^^^  experiments  for  the  inoculation  of  measles,  which 
r  measles.  fi»*^®  encouragement  to  other  attempts  of  the   same 
kind.    But  the  disease  was  not  found  to  be  easily  com* 
municated  in  this  manner.     The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  Uood  of  a  patient  under  the 
disease. 
Repeated  daring  trials  have  even  been  made  to  ino* 
loculatxoo  ^late  the  plague.     These,  for  the  most  part,  have 
r  Uie        either  terminmd  in  the  death  of  the  person  who  made 
^^s^^        himself  the  subject  of  experiment,  or  have  failed  to 
UtofmiP    oommunicate  toe  disease.      See  Woodvilk's   History 
of  the  htoculalioH  of  SmaiLPox  in    Great   Britain, 
Jenner's   Observations  on  the  CouyPox;   his  Further 
Observations ;  and  his  Conunuatwn  of  Facts  and  Oh*' 
servations,     Pearson's  Inquiry,     Woodville's   Reports 
of  Inocuiation  fnr  Cow-  Pox ;  and  his  Observations  on 
Conh'Pox,     The  Writings  of  Moseley,  Rowley,  and 
Birch  (in  opposition).      Brown  on  Cow-Pox.      The 
Works  of  Witlan,  Moor,  Ring,  Lettsom,  and  Thorn* 
ton.  The  Compends  by  Aiken,  Bell,  and  others.   Bryce's 
Practical  Observafionis  on  the  Inoculation  of  Cow^Pox, 
Sanders'  Comprehensive  View  of  Smatl-Pox^  CouhPox, 
and  Chicken-pox.     Dewar's  Account  of  an  Epidemic 
Small-Pox  in  Cupar,     The  Medical  and  Physical  Jour* 
nnl;  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine  i  The  Edinburgh  Me* 
dical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  other  medical  penodicat 
works  passim,     {H,  D,) 
,  INOCULATION  in  the   vi^etable  kingdom.   See 

HoRTICULTUnfif  voL  XI.  p.  I97- 

INQUEST,  is  a  term  synonymous  with  Jury,  and  is 
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tugal. 

The  existence  of  such  a  court  proceeds  upon  the  idea, 
that  it  js  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  either  in  his 
own  name,  and  by  his  own  authority,  or  as  the  prop  and 
the  resource  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  to  search  after 
heresies,  and  to  extirpate  them.  It  takes  fbr  granted, 
likewise,  the  absurd  and  monstrous  proposition,  that  the 
human  understanding  can  be  influenced  and  won  by 
other  means  than  those  of  information  communicatee!, 
or  argument  proposed ;  and  that  real  and  conscientious 
discipleship  can  be  the  result  of  civil  or  political  de- 
privations, or  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment. 

In  the  early  times,  the  church  herself  appears  to  have  Opinion  of 
maintained  a  doctrine,  the  very  opposite^of  that  which  '^^  ^athtn 
has  now  been  stated.  As  the  satirist,  when  reduced  to  '^Jf^^^ 
poverty  himself,  speedily  perceived  that  poverty  was  lentioB. 
no  fit  object  of  satire,  so  the  Christians,  when  trembling 
under  the  fear  of  persecution,  or  expiring  amidst  its 
agonies,  were  not  slow  to  discern,  or  backward  to  de- 
clare, that  persecution  was  not  the  means  by  which 
true  converts  were  to  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Apolo(fies  which  they  presented  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  behalf  of  their  religion,  during  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, they  argue  the  question,  and  zealously  maintain, 
that  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  extends  no  far- 
ther than  that  of  securing  the  peace,  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  community ;  and  that  persecution  for 
any  opinion  which  lies  hid  in  the  understanding,  whe- 
ther that  opmion  be  true  or  ftilse,  is'  not  only  absurd, 
because  it  is  ineflicacious.  but  unjust  and  cruel  in  the- 
highest  degree.  *'  Non  reUgionis  est^*'  says  Tertullian, 
"  cogere  religionem^  -qtim  sponte  suscipi  webeat,  non  viV 
And  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Lactantius,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century.  "  Quis  imponat  mihi" 
says  he,  "  necessitatem,  vel  colendi  quod  nmm,  vet  quod 
velim,  nofi  coiendi  ;  quid  jam  nohis  uUtrius  relinquiiur,  si 
oHarn  hoc  quod  voluntale  fieri  oportet,  libulo  ejtfOf'queat 
aliena  T*  And  again,  in  another  place,  '^  Mhil  tarn  est 
voUintarium  quam  rrtigio,  in,  qud,  si  animus  sacrificantis 
aversus  est,  jam  subiata,  jam  nulla  est."  St.  Hilary  dt 
Poictiers,  likewise,  who  lived,  as  well  as  Lactantius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  who,  though  he  held  the  very 
same  opinions  with  those  which  have  just  been  quoted, 
is  unexpectedly  to  be  found  among  the  saints  in  the 
Romish  calendar,  openly  maintains  the  inadequacy  and 
utter  impropriety  of  coercive  measures  in  promoting 
the  worship  of  God.  "  Est  Deus,"  says  he,  "  universi* 
tatis,  obsequio  non  eget  neves  arin,  non  requirii  coactam 
eotrfessioftem,"  And,  addressing  himself  to  those  whose 
pride  or  whose  zeal  induced  them  to  give  information 
to  the  magistrate,  and  to  prompt  him  ta  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  imperial  edicts,  he  says,  **  Oro  vos  epis* 
copif  quibusnam  suffragiis  ad  prtedicandum  evangelium^ 
apostoli  usi  sunt  ?  Qjuibus  adjuti  potestatibus  Christum 
pnedieaverunt,  gentesque  fere  omnes,  ex  idolis  ad  Deum 
transtukrunt  f  Anne  aliquam  sibi  assumebant  ^  palatio 
dignitalem,  hymnum  Deo,  incarcere,  inter  catenas  et  fia* 
gella  cantantes  9  Edictis  regis  Paulus  Chri4o  ecclesiam 
congregabai  f  Neronese  credo  aut  Vespasiano  palroci* 
nantibus,  tuebatur,  quorum  tn  nos  odiis  covfessio  divinag 
proBdicatienn  effloruit  f*'  Even  so  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, St  MarUn,  in  France,  (and  it  hud  been  well  for 
the  world  if  the  calendar  had  been  filled  with  such  saints 
as  he,)  exomimttnicated  a  bishop  for  accusing  certain 


frequently  used    in  that  signification  in  the  law  of    heretics  to  the  usurper  Maximin,  by  whose  means  they 

Scotland.  were  put  to  death;  adding,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 

INQUISITION,  or  the  Holy  Office,  is  the  court     Christumity,  that  he  looked  upon  that  man  as  a  mur- 

whidi  takes  cfigniaance  of  heresy  in  some  oeuntriee    derer,  who  procured  the  destruction  of  a  fellow-creature, 
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loqtuMite.  diargaable,  19  Q^^  j^^^j^  ^^  nothing  eke  thtB  lin- 
ing mistaken  in  his  opinions. 

These  correct  and  righteous  sentimeiita  prevailed  for 
a  considerable  time^  and  the  deviations  firom  them  were 
alow  and  pn^essive.  When  the  empire  becaoie  Chris* 
tian,  it  still  appeared  to  the  civU  magistrate^  that  he  was 
bound  to  support  the  religion  adopted  by  the  state. 
Hence  it  was  that  certain  Taws«  wmch  ar«  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  were 
enacted  against  heretics ;  by  which  th^  were  subject- 
ed  to  fines,  and  confiscation  of  goods,  and  to  imprison* 
ment  and  banishment,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
offence,  and  the  measure  of  the  delinquency :  with  this 
limitation,  however,  in  every  case,  that  it  was  the  pecu* 
liar  pi-ovince  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  determinei 
whether  the  opinicms  professed  were  nercAical  or  not. 
Hence,  too,  it  was,  that  those  charged  with  heresy  by 
the  magistrate,  were  usually  diarg^  with  sedition  or 
rebdlion  at  the  sane  time;  and,  whenever  the  pitnidi* 
ment  was  cafutal,  it  was  understood  to  be  the  result^ 
not  merely  of  inaccurate  or  of  perverted  theokgy,  but 
of  a  criminal  opposition  to  the  civil  and  political  author 
rities.  In  this  situation'  the  law  and  the  praetice,  re« 
specting  heresy,  continued  till  about  the^  year  800.  The 
trial  of  the  whole  case  was  in  the  hands  of  tiie  dvil  raa« 
gistrate;  and,  with  the  exoeptioQ  of  ecdesiaatical  oen« 
sures,  it  belonged  to  synods  and  ooandls  merely  to  an* 
awer  the  question^  "  Is  the  of^on  or  doctrine  lib^lkd 
heretical  or  otherwise?'* 

During  the  course  of  tibe  unth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  however,  the  power  of  the  ecdesiaaticsal  tri- 
bunals, and  of  the  papacy  il8df»  increased  in  a  moat  re« 
markable  degree.  The  seal  which  animated  the  diurch, 
and  the  people  of  £uro|lo,  became  fierce  and  ungovem« 
able;  and  the  cru$adea  against  the  infidels  in  fi^feign 
parts,  w<ere  equalled,  in  mrocious  fieeling  and  disposi* 
tion  at  least,  by  those  against  the  heretics  at  home.  At 
last,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  some  planet  of  maHj;w 
nant  aspect,  and  of  disaatrous  influence,  St.  Domimc, 
(as  he  is  called,)  the  father  of  the  im^uisition,  arose.  It 
was  the  ob^t  of  this  aealous,  but  mistaken  individual, 
to  secure  the  purity  of  the  Christian  fidtb,  and  to  sup* 
port  the  Bspal  authority,  by  institutions  appropriated 
to  these  purposes.  The  trial  of  the  accused  was  now 
placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  ju« 
dicatory.  The  principal  inqqisitor  was  likewise  the 
principal  judge ;  he  was  responsible  to  no  other  autho* 
rity  than  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  decided,  not  only 
upon  the  descviptiou  or  quality  of  the  propositions 
maintained,  but  finally,  and  without  appeal,  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  And  sotennpiete  waa 
the  revolution,,  achieved  by  the  skiJA  and  the  perseva- 
cance  of  the  Ronush  See,  that  the  civil  reagiiimte,  onoe 
the  sole  judne  in  matters  of  heresy,  was  now  caUed  up- 
on  to  do  litUe  else  than  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the 
ecdesiastical  tribunals.  Strange  as  it  laay  i^pear,  tfaia 
mon8irou3  system  was  received  by  many  of  die  nations 
of  Europe.  It  found  its  way  esjpecialiy  into  the  damim 
niona  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inquisitoiial  courts 
were  established ;  and  the  emperor,  01  King,  or  powers 
ful  lord,  themselveSt  trembling  under  the  fiw  of  exoom** 
munication,  proceeded  ta  remove  fvom  this  world  the 
unhaf^  individuals  whom  the  church  had  pronounced 
to  be  guil^  of  heresy.  A]|d  the  exaaaplo  of  tkeur  pagan 
pvedeoBssors  had  long  ago  taught  mm,  that  fire  and 
faggot  were  the  ^ptopriate  means  by  which  their  re- 
moval was  to  be  accomplished. 

It  was  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (A.  D.  IfiM,)  that  the 
inquisitorial  courts  were  Jntvoduoed  into  Bnmania, 
Ixmibardy^  Marca  Trevigiana,  and  the  other  Italian 
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fluence  of  the  Holy  See.    About  the  year  1484,  tbey 
were  established  in  Spain,  tod  in  Portugal  in  the  year  ^^^^ 
\5S7.   In  the  following  observations,  however,  we  Bhall  uonTn^"^ 
confine  ourselves,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  inqaisidon  Spiin. 
as  it  exista  in  Spain. 

At  the  head  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  stands  the 
inquisitor-general.     This  high  oflicor  ia  appointed,  mv 
minally,  by  the  king,  but  in  reality  by  the  Pope;  far 
the  Holy  See  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  veto  upon  the 
election  of  the  sovereign,  a  pririiege  whi^  on  certain 
suitable  and  well*dioeen  occsaions^  it  haa  net  fiuled  to 
exercise.    The  supreme  inquiutor  cannot  proceed  one  t  ^-^ 
step  in  the  disdbarge  of  his  office,  till  he  hM  received  ^^ 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pontiff.  When  Uius  riected,  and 
thus  Qonfirmed,  the  inquisitar-ffenend  appoints  the  sob* 
ordinate  inquisitors;  but,  in  this  last  instance,  the  n». 
mination  of  the  supreme  inquiritor  ia  snlijeet  to  the  re* 
view  of  the  king.    Bostdes  the  inquisitor-genend  there 
are  five  councillors,  who  have  the  title  of  apostolical  in« 
qussitors:  it  bdongs  to  them  to  deliberate  upon  all  af. 
foirs  with  the  inquiaitor^aeral ;  to  srttle  dnputei 
among  tfie  particular  jngunutots;  to  punish  the  &mu 
liars  attached  to  the  instiltttioii*  and  to  receive  appeals; 
and  these  officers,  together  with  an  advocate  fiseil,  two 
secretaries,  and  other  iofierior  ihaetienarics,  canstituts 
the  supreme  council  or  high  court  of  the  inqaisitioo  in 
Spain.     This  supreme  council  meets  eiyrery  dsy  (with 
the  exception  of  holidaya)  in  the  rqyalpalaoe;  nd  such 
la  the  ascendancy  whidi  the  Hol^  Offioo  has  acquired, 
that  the  king  of  Castile,  befove  his  coraeiation,  sut^ecli 
himself,  (qmadMcra,  wepresome,)  by  a  special  osth, 
to  the  judgment  and  dedaion  of  the  hagb  oooft  of  in* 
^ttisition.     In  the  inferior  trilnmals  there  are,  respec- 
tively, two  or  three  inquisiSors ;  these  Imve  the  epithsl 
of  pravmcialt  attached  to  their  designations,  snd  tbey 
exerdse  their  functions,  by  the  aimiority,  and  under 
the  review,  of  the  supreme  inquisitorial  court. 

The  privilegea  which  the  inquisitors  et^y  are  many  Hvkfn 
sad  valuable.    £aoh  of  them  bears  the  title  of  hrd.  of  the ». 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  bishops  of  the  provinoes  T^i*i^^ 
where  they  reeide,  or  te  the  superiots  of  the  religious 
orders  to  whidi  they  b^ng.     They  alone  can  publish 
the  edicts  against  heretics ;  they  can  exibommnnicatei 
mterdict,  and  suspend ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
which  are  distinctly  specified,  they  can  prevent  the 
ordinaries  or  resident  bishops,  from   absolvmg  Aose 
whom  they  have  subjected  to  the  censure  of  the  church. 
"  Whosoever,  by  himself  or  others,  shall  kill,  beat,  or 
strike,  any  of  the  inquisitors,  or  offirials  of  the  Holy 
Office,  or  who  shall  injure  or  damage  the  effects  of  the 
said  inquisitors  or  officials,  shall  be  delivered  over  to 
idle  secubr  power."    These  lordly  and  privileged  Ibne- 
tionaries  likewise  ehjoy  the  entire  rents  of  theor  benefit 
oes,  without  tax  or  impost,  they  are  exempted  firom  all 
"-  real  and  personal  offices,"  and  they  may  fbrm  new 
laws,  af^  the  nature  of  bye^lawe,  ageinet  het«tios,  and 
modify  die  punishment  at  pkasure.    And,  last  of  all, 
they  can  mutually  ataehf,  and  dispense  wi^  them* 
selves,  grant  indulgences  tothepenitent,  nrtothesewhom 
they  shallpranonncetobese,  for  90  or  40  di^a,  as  they 
shall  think  proper ;  and  for  reasons,  of  which  they  alone 
ate  the  judges^  they  can  release  '*  die  companions  snd 
friars  of  the  several  inquisitors,  and  Kkewise  their  no- 
taries,*' during  the  space  of  three  whole  ^ears,  from  all 
the  penances  which  nsajr  have  been  enjamed  them.  .  i 

When  the  chief  inquisitor  arrives  in  any  of  the  pro-  ^^^ 
vinoesi  he  proceeds  in  die-exemlecrfhisfiinctions  mer  ^{f^ 
the  fisUowsng  manner :  In  the  first  places  he  delivers  s  tnaiiB 
sermon,  respecting  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  fto^ 
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and  exhorts  the  people  to  seelous  and  conscientioas 
endeavours  in  the  extirpation  of  heretical  .pravitj.  He 
then  publishes 'the  letters  monitory,  or,  what  is  other** 
vise  caUedi  the  edict  of  faith ;  by  which  all  persons  of 
whatever  condition  or  state,  dergy  or  laity,  are  com* 
manded,  under  pain  of  «coommunication,  to  discover  to 
the  inquisiter,  "  within  the  six  or  twelvo  days  next  fbl* 
lowing,  any  person,  known  to  them,"  who  entertaina 
heretical  opinions,  or  is  suspected  of  entertaining  thera. 
He  then  reads  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
makes  comments  upon  it,  and  promises  indulgences  to 
those  who  shall  favour  or  support  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  office.  The  whole  ceremony  is  of  an  imposing 
and  awful  nature ;  and  in  countries  where  the  inquin^* 
tion  prevails  in  its  most  fearful  ascendency,  it  is  aaoal, 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  edict,  for  those 
who  are  present,  and  especially  for  the  magistrates  of 
the  principal  cities,  to  engage  themselves,  under  an 
oath,  sc^mnly  sworn  before  the  crucifix  and  the  gos-^ 
pels,  to  protect  and  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the  inqni* 
aition  with  all  their  authority  and  influence. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  process  may  be« 
gin  before  the  inquisitorial  ooorts:  l.Bj  investiga- 
tion, where  the  inquisitor  summons  certain  individuals 
into  his  presence,  and  inquires  into 'the  state  of  the 
town  or  district  where  they  live.  2.  By  accusation, 
where  a  direct  charge  of  heresy  is  brought  before  the 
court  against  one  or  more. persona  distinctly  named. 
3.  By  denunciation,  where  the  inquisitor  is  merely  iur 
formed  that  certain  heretical  persons,  or  persons  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  (who  *re  likewise  distinctly  named), 
exist  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  This  last  is 
l^  far  the  most  oomraon  mode,  and  it  is  that  which 
the  inquisitors  are  moat  desirous  to  eacqnrsge.  Inform* 
nlions  are  avowedly  received  without  any  respect  to 
the  diaracters  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  given. 
The  lowest  and  most  worthless  of  die  clergy  and  of 
the  l«ty,  thieves  and  cheats,  just  let  loose  from  prison, 
prejudiced  persons,  strumpets,  and  even  children,  are 
all  allowed  and  invited  to  nilbnn.  When  the  inform 
■aatien  has  been  lodged^  the  following  que^tiona  are 
usually  propoaed:  Whether  the  inforaser  knows  the 
person  suspected  of  ^heresy,  and  how  long  he  h«s 
known  him  ?  Whether  he  b  suspected  of  heresy,  on 
aooouat  of  his  words,  or  on  account  of  his  actions  ^ 
Whether  he  has  said  or  done  the  things  iaoputed  to 
him  G^tcner  tlwn  once  ?  and  whether  in  jest  or  in  ear« 
nest,  and  hi  whose  company  those  things  were  said  or 
done  i  Hie  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  are 
written  down  bv  the  notary,  and  read  over  to  the  in- 
former, who  either  subscribes  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment, or,  if  he  cannot  write,  puts  under  it  the  mark 
of  the  cross.  He  is  then  swetn  to  secresy ;  for  secret 
sy,  sajr  the  Catholic  doctors,  is  the  chief  sinew  of  the 
inquisition.  His  name,  his  personal  appearance,  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  every  other  circumstance  re* 
specting  him,  are  studiouriy  concealed  fav  the  luquiai. 
tors,  krt  the  practice  of  informing  shoukl  be  disconra* 
gad;  and  having  onoe  put  the  court  in  possession  of 
die  requisite  intdhgence,  he  drope  away  entirely  foom 
the  view,  and  is  never  again  mentioned,  and,  if  possi- 
Me,  is  never  again  referned  to  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  procesa.  Thus  does  this  odious  tribunal,  caled  by 
an  abuse  of  kngvage  the  Holy  Office,  m  the  very  fo^ 
step  of  its  judicial  procedure^  sibpd  to  the  nsost  infk- 
taona  the  pleaaure  cf  gradication,  with  the  certain^ 
of  concrabnent,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  induU 
ging  the  worst  feelings  and  passions  of  our  nnture— 
panonal  malice,  envy,  and  revenge. 

After  diimiesing  the  infonaer^  die  hiqninter  pro* 


ceeds  to  call  the  witnesses.  And  here,  too,  the  distinc*  laqahitlMi. 
tions  of  cliaracter  are  often  altogether  overlooked.  No  ^^^'X""^ 
previous  trausifieswon  of  the  deodogue,  no  loss  of  re-  «^2^!^i"7l- 
natation  or^f^^  m  Mcietj.  p<eilnto  the  witnewt  ^^ 
nam  being  listened  to.  Usurers,  detested  and  abhor* 
red,  are  permitted  to  giVe  their  evidence ;  '*  also,  com* 
mon  blasphemen,  common  gmneaters,  persons  quite 
intoxicated,  and  not  merely  eauiikrated  by  wine,  stage- 
players  and  priae-fighters,  apostates  f^om  religion,  per* 
sons  bastinadoed,  iMukrupts,  traitors,  backl»ters,  and 
spendthrifts.''  {Ldmborch,  Abrtdg.  p.  S70.)  And  the 
number  of  the  witnesses  is  allowed  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  inadmissibility  when  they  are  sereralry  consider- 
ed.—We  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  this  catalogue 
of  infamy,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mistake  ipto  which 
our  readers  might  naturally  fill.  When  we  speak  of 
witnesses,  in  Great  Britain,  we  idmost  unavoidaUy 
diink  of  a  charge  regularly  brought,  the  judges  noon 
the  bench,  the  jury  sworn,  the  criminid  i^rehended, 
and  in  open  court,  the  people  admitted  as  auditors, 
and  tlie  whole  judicial  assembly  foehng  and  acting  un* 
der  the  assurance  that  they  are  responsible  to  ait  mtel* 
ligent  and  watchful  puUtc  for  every -part  of  their  pro- 
clings.  But,  in  tne  inquisitorial  tribunal,  when  the 
witnesses  are  summoned,  the  party  accused  has  not 
even  been  taken  into  custody.  He  remahis  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fomily,  engaged  in 
his  ordinary  occupations,  and  entering,  it  may  be,  into 
the  amusements  of  the  place  where  he  lives ;  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  thoft  has  been  done  against  him,  and  ut* 
terly  unprepared  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  In  truth,  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  viewed,  rather  in  con- 
nection with  the  charge,  than  with  the  issue,  and  relate 
not  so  much  to  the  gmlt  or  the  innocence  of  the  party 
accused,  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  in- 
formation. Like  the  informer,  the  witnesses  are  sworn 
to  secresy ;  their  names,  and  personal  history,  are  piost 
industriously  concealed ;  and  there  are  instances  upon 
record,  where  brothers  and  sisters  have  given  evidence 
against  brothers  and  aist^,  where  the  wifo  has  depos- 
ed against  the  husband,  and  the  husband  against  the 
wife. 

The  next  step  is  the  cpprdlension  of  the  vietim.  This  Apprehni- 
usually  takes  pmoe  in  the  ni^t ;  and  for  the  most  part  ".^.  ^^  '^^ 
too,  imder  some  favourable  combination  of  circum-  ^'^^""* 
stances,  when  the  proceeding,  by  its  suddenness,  and  its 
appaUing  chamder,  is  best  fhted  to  overpower  resist- 
ance, and  prevent  inquiry,  and  to  multiply  the  occasions 
of  secret  nar.  Like  the  tiger  surveying  the  wild  ani- 
mal ih>iiD  the  thicket,  the  inquishor  meditates,  in  si* 
Icnce,  his  horrific  purpose,  regards  his  prey  with  anxi- 
ous vigilance,  considers  the  whole  case  maturely  and 
well,  imd  selects  his  opportunity.  Not  the  slightest  hint 
of  insecurity  is  given,  not  a  suspicion  is  breathed,  tiU,  in 
the  dead  time  of  the  night,  a  band  of  monsters  calmly 
approach  the  residence  of  the  accused,  and  demand  an 
entrance.  To  the  question.  In  whose  name  is  this  re* 
quwed  ?  the  answer  is  "  The  H<dv  Offlee.''  In  an  in* 
stent  the  ties  of  nature  are  broken,  every  feeling  of 
ftiendship  is  suppressed,  and  parents  and  diildren,  or 
sisters,  or  hfothers,  with  A  promptitude  idtogether  inconi* 
ceivable,  hasten  to  deliver  up  die  victhn;  and  the 
wretched  imfividnal,  searedy  recovered  fh>m  his  sur- 
prise, and  without  knowing  whait  he  is  accused  of,  is 
nurried  away  into  the  prisons  of  the  f  nquisition.  Should 
oonvictiosi  afterwards  take  place,  (mid  the  rich  mer- 
chant, or  substantial  citiien  vety  rarely  escapes,)  his  prau 
perty  IS  oonnseated  \  and  the  sentence  of  confiscation 
applies  retrospectively,  not  only  to  the  date  of  his  a]^-, 
prefaeushm,  but  to  the  flaw  irhen  the  purity  of  fan 
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Inquuition.  faith  was  iirst  gnspccted,  or  the  first  palpable  indica- 
tions of  his  heresy  were  perceived. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  and 
examined.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  observation,  how« 
ever,  that  no  crime  is  ever  laid  to  his  charge :  he  is 
never  accused  ;  for,  stranfi^e  as  it  may  sound  m  British 
ears^  it  is  the  exclusive  object  of  the  inquisitor  to  draw 
from  his  own  lips  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  He  is  6rst 
required  to  declare^  upon  oath»  that  he  will  answer,  sin- 
cerely and  directly,  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
him.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  knows  where  he  is,  and 
whether  he  is  aware  that  he  is  at  present  within  the 
walls  of  the  inquisition,  and  why  it  is  that  men  are 
usually  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  holy  office.  He 
is  then  desired  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  run  over  in 
his  mind  the  events  of  his  past  life,  and  to  search  out 
and  ascertain^  whether  he  may  not,  on  some  (xscasion, 
have  said  or  done  some  one  thing  or  another,  contrary 
to  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Inquisitorial  Court  If  he  persists  in  maintaining 
his  ignorance,  he  is  informed  that  every  degree  of 
mercy  is  shewn  towards  those  who  confess,  while  the 
obstinate  are  treated  with  the  utmost  severity ;  he  is 
soothed  and  threatened  by  turns ;  his  offence  is  ascribed 
rather  to  his  simplicity  and  the  easiness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, than  to  any  criminal  purpose  or  unusual  depravi- 
ty ;  he  is  reminded  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment, 
its  huneer,  filth,  and  stench ;  and  something  is  said 
about  tne  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  the  blessed  light 
of  the  sun.  The  questions  are  then  varied  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  every  art  of  unrighteous  investiga- 
tion is  tried ;  and  if,  after  all,  he  should  still  persist, 
declaring  himself  ignorant  of  any  word  or  action  that 
could  be  construed  into  heresy,  he  is  told  that  he  must 
be  carried  back  to  his  dungeon,  to  aid  his  memory  by 
reHection,  to  commi^ne  with  his  own  heart,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  resolution  of  a  haughty  spirit  td  the  dominion 
of  conscience. 

The  cells  of  the  inquisition  are  square  apartments, 

inquifiitiozk  each  side  being  about  10  feet  in  superficial  measure- 
ment. There  is  usually  one  row  of  them  built  over 
another.  The  cells  of  the  upper  row  are  lighted  by 
means  of  a  small  iron  grate  placed  in  the  cell ;  those  of 
the  under  row  are  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  external 
surface,  and  are  perfectly  dark.  Each  apartment  has 
two  doors,  one  exterior  to  the  other.  The  inner  one  is 
of  a  massy  thickness,  and  faced  with  iron,  having  a 
grate  on  the  under  part  of  it,  and  in  the  upper  part  an 
opening,  through  whidi  his  victuala  and  .other  necessa- 
ries are  delivered  to  the  prisoner.  The  outer  door  is 
entire,  without  grate  or  opening,  and,  like  the  inner 
one,  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  walls  are  commonly 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thickness.  In  each  apart- 
ment there  is  placed  a  bed  of  rushes,  together  with 
two  pots  of  water,  one  to  wash  in,  and  tne  other  for 
drink.  There  is  likewise  a  larger  vessel,  which  is  emp- 
tied every  third  or  fourth  day.  The  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  varies  according  to  their  rank  or  fortune. 
Those  who  are  poor  have  half  a  rial  for  their  daily  sup- 
port allowed  them  by  the  king  ;  out  of  this  pittance^ 
nowever,  the  prevision-buyer,  or  dispenser,  as  he  is 
Galled,  the  cook,  and  the  jail-keeper,  must  all  be  paid  ; 
and  the  proportion  claimed  by  each  of  these  functiona- 
]^es  amounts  to  nearlv  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Dr. 
Qeddes  mentions  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition  at  Lis- 
bon, who  was  allowed  no  more  than  three  viniems  a- 
^y,  or  threepence^halfpenny  of  English  money. 

The  obstinate  heretic  is  consigned  to  the  apartments 
4i  the  under  row.  There  he  sits  upon  his  b^  of  rush- 
C0,  in  darknessj  solitude;  and  ailence,  without  ever  see^ 
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ing  the  face  of  a  human  creature  excepting  that  of  his  bqumtin. 
keeper,  or  hearing  the  sound  of  any  voice  but  his.   He  ^^  v^ 
is  forbidden  to  make  the  slightest  noise,  even  to  cough 
or  to  stir.     It  were  a  mockery  to  allow  him  the  use  of 
books ;  for,  being  shut  up  in  total  darkness,  he  could 
not  peruse  them.     The  morning,  and  the  evening,  the 
day,  the  week,  and  the  month,  pass  over  him,  in  the 
same  stillness  and  seclusion.     Sometimes  the  prisoner 
is  doomed  to  spend  whole  years  in  this  situation ;  hot 
and  feverish,  amidst  the  miasmata  proceeding  from  his 
own  body,  or  putrefying  alive  in  the  accumulating  filth 
of  his  iq^artment,  which,  throuf^h  weakness  or  disease, 
he  is  unable  to  remove.    "  As  liberty,"  says  die  author 
of  the  Leliers  on  the  Inqumlion,  **  is  sweet  upon  any 
terms,  and  even  the  galleys  themselves  are  a  paradise 
when  compared  with  the  dreary  cells  of  the  inquisition, 
where  every  kind  of  rigour  is  put  in  practice  which  can 
render  life  a  burden,  without  any  interval,  or  Ae  least 
alleviation,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  one,  con- 
fined to  such  a  prison,  to  wish,  with  the  utmost  anxie- 
ty, for  the  next  auio  dafe,  which,  thoi^;h  a  bitter  re- 
medy, is  the  only  one  that  can  afford  him  any  prospect 
of  reUef.    But  even  this  miserable  comfort  ts  denied 
him.     The  wretch  sits  sighing  and  pining  away  within 
his  gloomy  dungeon,  in  expectation  of  the  solemn  day 
when  he  shall  he  permitted  to  behold  once  more  the 
light  of  the  sun,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  friends  and  relations.    The 
long-wished-for  day  at  length  arrives ;  it  passes  away ; 
and  the  unhappy  individuid  still  remains  in  the  same 
doleful  situation.'^     Sometimes,  however,  the  strengdi 
of  his  noble  mind  is  broken ;  and  worn  out  by  unmiti- 
gated and  hopeless  suffering,  he  belies  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  mnocence,  decUures  himself  guilty,  and 
subscribes  any  confession  which  the  inquisitors  may 
dioose  to  put  into  his  mouth. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  inquisitorial  Tbepm 
procedure  which  has  called  forth  such  universal  repro-  ^^  ^ 
nation  as  the  fiict,  that  the  prisoner  is  never  confront-  ^^[^oilud 
ed  either  with  the  informer  or  the  witnesses.    He  is  ^^^  ibe 
not  even  told  who  the^  are.    If  the  evidenee  is  given  wiiBcaM. 
to  him  in  writing,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  that  he  can  by  no  means  learn  from 
it,  how  the  information  against  him  was  commnnicat* 
ed,  or  the  proofs  of  his  delinquency  have  been  obtain* 
ed.     The  evil  of  these  practices  was  long  ago  perceiv« 
ed.     In  the  be/^inning  of  the  l6th  century,  the  Moors 
and  Jews  residuig  in  Spain  offered  800,000  pieces  of 
gold  to  Charles  v.,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  grand* 
uther  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  provided  He  would 
introduce  a  law,  ordaining  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  inquisitorial  courts  should  be  regularly 
published.     Charles,  who  was  only  eigbteen  years  of 
age,  was  very  strongly  temj^ed.  to  accept  of  tlie  mo- 
ney ;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  that  time  inquisitor- 
.  genera],  represented  to  the  king  that  irreparable  iiH 
jury  would  be  done  to  the  church  if  he  permitted  the 
practice,  and  by  reminding  him  of  his  grandfiither  Fer- 
dinand, surnamed  the  Catholic,  he  prevailed  upon  him 
to  refuse  the  offer.     It  was  this  same  Cardinal  who  ob- 
jected to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptttres  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  saying,  *<  that  the  books   of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  ought  to  remain  shut  up  in  ^e  three 
languages  which  Gnod,  not  without  the  greatest  mvs« 
tery,  had  directed  to  be  placed  over  the  head  of  his 
dear  Son  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross/*     Cases,  however,  yo^c 
have  occurred  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  witnes-  onfrM 
ses  should  see  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  ^^  ^ 
personal  identity.    But  even  in  these  cases,  the  busi-  ^'  *'  ^ 
ness  has  been  so  conductedi  that  the  prisoner  was  ne«  ^*^ 
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ver  able  to  dtieorcr  wlio  the  wltnewet  were.  The 
usual  method  has  been  to  introduce  the  prisoner  into 
the  company  of  several  other  persons  in  the  same 
dress  with  himself,  and  to  permit  the  infhrmer^  or  the 
witnesses,  to  inspect  the  whole  party,  through  a  small 
opening,  or  crevice  in  the  door.  And  though  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  they  have  mistaken  the 
guilty  individual,  and  made  a  wrong  choice,  even 
after  repeated  trials,  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  these 
courts,  and  so  necessary  is  it  that  informations,  of 
whatever  description,  should  be  communicated,  that 
those  false  accusers,  and  deliberate  and  peijured  de- 
stroyers of  the  innocent  and  the  unwary,  have  been  al* 
lowed  to  escape  with  little  more  thana  very  gentle  re« 
buke. 

It  is  no  unfirequent  occurrence,  that  while  the  pri- 
soner refuses  to  confess,  and  remains  in  his  dungeon, 
the  inquisitor  affects  to  be  displeased  with  his  obstinacy, 
and  condemns  him  to  the  tprture.  But  first  of  all,  at- 
tempts are  made  to  frighten  him  in  various  ways.  The 
instruments  of  torture  are  shewn  him  at  a  distance. 
He  is  led,  by  many  windings,  and  through  a  succession 
of  doors,  into  a  large  room,  feebly  lighted,  where  the 
executioner  is  pointed  out  to  him,  covered  with  a  black 
linen  ^rment,  which  reaches  down  to  his  feet,  and 
having  a  long  cowl  of  the  same  colour  drawn  over  his 
head  and  face.  This  extraordinary  figure  carries  in  his 
hand  an  iron  collar,  or  a  whip,  or  some  other  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  he  appears  to  stare  in  solemn  stilU 
ness  at  the  prisoner,  through  two  small  openings,  which 
are  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  cowl.  "  All  this," 
says  GonsalviuB,  **  is  intended  to  strike  the  miserable 
wretdi  with  greater  terror,  when  he  sees  himself  about 
to  be  tortured  by  the  hands  of  one,  who  thus  looks  like 
the  very  devil* 

The  degrees  of  torture  formerly  in  use  were  five  in 
number.  Thev  were  inflicted  in  successicm,  and  have 
been  described  at  length  by  Julius  Clams.  1.  The 
threatening  of  the  torture.  2.  The  steps  taken  when 
conducting  the  prisoner  to  the  place  of  torture.  S.  The 
torture  by  stripping  and  binding.  4.  Elevation  upon 
the  rack  or  pulley.  5.  Squassation,  or  the  sudden  pre« 
cipitation,  and  sudden  suspension  of  the  body.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  iron  slipper,  the  colt,  or  wooden 
horse,  the  thumb-screws,  and  various  others.  The 
measure  of  the  severity  is  indicated  by  the  terms  in 
which  the  orders  of  the  inquisitors  are  expressed. 
If  it  is  said,  '^  let  the  prisoner  be  interrogated  by 
torture,"  he  is  merely  hoisted  up  upon  the  rope, 
but  does  not  undergo  the  squassation.  If  the  order 
bears,  "  let  him  be  tortured,"  he  must  undergo  the 
squassation  once,  being  first  interrogated  as  he  is  hang- 
ing upon  the  cord  and  engine.  If  it  is  sMd,  "  let  him 
be  well  tortured,"  he  must  suffer  two  squassations.  If 
the  expression  is,  *'  let  him  be  severely  tortured,"  it 
is  understood  of  three  squassations,  inflicted  at  three 
different  times  within  the  space  of  an  hour.  If,  **  very 
severely,"  it  must  be  done  with  twisting,  and  weights 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  prisoner ;  and  if,  "  very 
aeverely,  even  unto  death,"  the  criminal's  life  is  in  im- 
mediate danger.  Should  the  prisoner,  through  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
suffering,  be  forced  to  confess,  bis  confession  is  instant- 
ly taken  down  by  the  notary ;  and  if  he  adheres  to  it 
at  his  next  examination,  which  commonlv  takes  place 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  die  infliction  of^the  torture, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledges  his  guilt,  he  is 
condemned,  it  is  true,  as  a  heretic  upon  his  own  con« 
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flmion,  but  la  represented  as  penitent,  and  restored  to  InqiHirftfMi. 
the  bosom  of  die  church ;  though  not  without  under-  "^--y*""^ 
going  certain  punishments,  more  or  less  severe,  and 
cotam  painfbl  varieties  of  penance.  But,  should  he 
either  retract  his  confession,  or  persist  in  his  heresy, 
he  is  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  is  burnt 
alive  at  the  next  auto  dafe. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  may  Puniih- 
be  regarded  as  of  two  isorts,  punishments  not  issuing  nients  in- 
in  death,  and  punishments  which  have  that  issue.  ^^^  ^T^ 
Under  the  first  of  these  heads  are  comprehended  the  ^^,**"** 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  such  as  penance,  excom- 
munication, interdict,  and  the  deprivation  of  clerical 
offices  and  dignities ;  and  under  this  head  too,  are  in« 
eluded  the  confiscation  of  goods,  the  disinheriting  of 
children  ;  for  no  child,  though  himself  a  Catholic,  can 
inherit  the  property  of  a  father  dying  in  heresy ;  the 
loss  of  all  right  to  obedience  on  the  part  of  kings  and 
other  feudal  superiors,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  right 
to  the  fulfilment  of  oaths  and  obligations,  on  the  part 
of  subjects ;  imprisonment  in  monasteries  or  in  jails, 
whipping,  the  gallies,  and  the  bann  of  the  empire,  or 
diffidation.     Under  the  second  head,  or  that  of  punish« 
ments  issuing  in  death,  there  are  only  two  instances; 
viz.  strangling  at  the  stake,  and  death  by  fire.     These 
instances  may  easily  be  comprehended  in  a  short  ac« 
count  of  the  **  auio  da  Je,"    For  the  severity  of  the 
latter  class  of  punishments,  Siraancas  gives  what  is 
called  by  Limborch,  *'  a  merry  reason."     '•  We  must 
not  contend  with  heretics,"  says  he  **  by  Scripture,  as 
bv  that,  our  victory  will  be  uncertain  and  doubtful.*' 
VatkoL  Instiiut.  tit  59.  sect  ii. 

In  the  procession  of  the  "  auio  dafi,*^  the  monks  of  ProoetBtoa 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  walk  first.  These  carry  the  of  th«  ««<« 
standard  of  the  Inquisition,  bearing  on  the  one  side,  ^fi* 
die  picture  of  Dominic  himself,  curiously  wrought  in 
needle- work,  and  oi)  the  other,  the  figure  of  the  cross* 
between  those  df'an  olive  branch  aiid  a  naked  sword, 
with  the  motto  **  justitia  et  misericordia'*  Immediate- 
ly after  the  Dommicans  comes  the  penitents,  dressed 
in  black  coats,  without  sleeves,  barefooted,  and  with 
wax-candles  in  their  hands.  Among  these,  the  princi* 
pal  offenders  wear  the  infamous  habit  called  die  samm 
aepiiio.  Next  come  the  penitents,  who  have  narrowly 
escaped  die  punishment  of  death ;  and '  these  have 
flames  painted  upoti  their  garments  or  benitoes,  biit 
with  the  points  of  the  flames  turned  downwards^  im« 
porting  that  they  have  been  saved,  "  yet  so  as  by  fire.*' 
Next  come  the  negative,  and  the  relapsed,  the  wretches 
who  are  doomed  to  the  stake ;  these  also  have  flames 
upon  their  habits,  but  pointfng  upward.  After  the 
n^ative  and  the  relapsed,  come  the  guilty  and  im- 
penitent, or  those  who  nave  been  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  who  persist  in  it ;  and  these,  besides  the  flames 
pointing  upwards,  have  *'  their  picture  (drawn  for  that 
purpose  a  few  davs  before^  upon  their  breasts,  with 
dogs,  serpents,  ana  devils,  all  with  open  moudis,  paint- 
ed about  it"  This  part  of  the  procession  is  closed  by 
a  number  of  indiviauals  carrying  the  figures  of  those 
who  have  died  in  heresy,  or  large  chests,  painted  black, 
and  marked  with  serpents  and  devils,  containing  their 
bones  dug  out  of  the  grave,  in  Order  that  they  may  be 
reduced  to  ashes.  A  troop  of  familiars  on  horseback 
follow  the  prisoners;  and  afler  these  come  the  sub- 
ordinate  inquisitors,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  Holy 
Office,  upon  mules ;  and,  last  of  all,  comes  the  Inqui* 
sitor-General  himself,  in  a  rich  dress,  mounted  upon  a 
white  horse,  and  attended  by  all  the  nobility  who  are 
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tofi^itfttioii.  not  ein)>loyed  as  fiumlMn  in  the  processiod.  The  train 
moves  slowly  along,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  toll- 
ing at  proper  intervals. 

We  hurry  over  the  rest  of  this  clreadfnl  scene.  At 
the  place  of  execution,  stakes  are  set  up  according  to 
the  number  of  the  sufferers.  They  are  usually  about 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  there  is 
placed  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  furze.  The  ne- 
gative and  the  relapsed  are  first  strangled  at  the  stake, 
and  afterwards  burnt  The  convicted  and  impenitent, 
or  the  prqffssed,  as  the/are  otherwise  called,  are  burnt 
alive.  To  these,  certain  Jesuits  who  are  ap|K)inted  to 
attend  them,  address  many  exhortations,  imploring 
them  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  com- 
monly without  effect.  The  executioner  therefore  as- 
cends, and  turns  the  prisoners  off  from  the  ladder,  upon 
a  small  board  &stenc^  to  the  stake,  within  half  a  yard 
of  the  top ;  and  the  Jesuits  having  declared,  *<  that  they 
leave  them  to  the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow," 
to  receive  their  souls  as  soon  as  they  have  quitted  their 
bodies,  a  great  shout  is  raised,  and  the  whole  multitude 
unite  in  crying,  **  let  the  dogs'  beards  be  trimmed,  let 
the  dogs'  bear&  be  trimmed."  This  is  done  by  thrust- 
ing flaming  furze,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  against 
their  fkces;  and  the  process  is  often  continued  till 
the  features  of  the  prisoners  are  all  wasted  away,  and 
they  can  no  longer  be  known  by  their  looks.  The 
furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake  is  then  set  on  fire ;  but 
as  the  sufferers  are  rabed  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above 
the  gi^und,  the  flame  seldom  reaches  beyond  their 
knees,  so  that  they  are  really  roasted,  and  not  burnt  to 
death.  "  Yet,  though  out  of  hdl,"  as  Dr.  Geddes  ex- 
presses it,  **  there  cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  specta- 
cle than  this,"  it  is  beheld  by  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages,  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy, — ^a 
bull  feast  or  a  farce  being  dull  entertainments  compa- 
red with  an  "  auto  dafc," 

In  finishing  the  account  which  we  meant  to  give 
of  the  inquisition,  it  is  distressing  to  state,  that  this 
most  detestable  tribunal,  after  having  been  abolished 
in  Spain  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  has  been  re- 
stored under  Ferdinand  VII.  sumamed  "  the  be* 
loved,** — a  prince,  reinstated  in  his  possessions,  and 
established  on  his  throne,  by  the  magnanimous  ex- 
ertions of  the  British  people.  The  order  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Office  was  dated  at  Madrid, 
21st  of  July,  1814,  and  bears  the  signature  of  "  I 
the  King."  It  was  followed  on  the  5th  of  April 
1815,  by  a  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  D.  Fran- 
cisco Xavier  Miar  y  Campillo,  the  Spanish  inquisitor- 
general,  offering  a  term  of  grace  to  those  who  had  fall- 
en into  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  requiring  them  to 
purge  their  consciences  by  confession,  and  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  church.  Both  the  king  and  the  inqui- 
sitor spoik  of  changes  and  modifications ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, in  particular^  takes  notice  of  the  "  sweetness  and 
charitv"  which  are  now  to  be  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  Strange  things  have  happened  in  our  day ; 
but  we  should  hope,  that  though  the  secret  prisons  of 
the  inquisition  may  remain,  and  its  solitary  and  hope- 
less confinement,  and  the  agony  of  its  torture,  we  shall 
never  again  hear  of  a  public  "  auto  dajfe."  See  the 
Directorhtm  Inqumlomm,  Fr.  Nicolai  Eymerici,  Rom. 
]  535,  fol.  Pegnse  Instructio  seu  Praxis  Inquisitorumf 
cum  notU,  Caesaris  Carsens,  Lugd,  1669>  Lucerna  In^ 
quisitorum,  Fr.  Bemardi  Comensis,  SimancasDeCa/Ao- 
lieu  Instilutionihiis.  Royas  De  Hasreticis,  Sfc,  Ugolini 
Tractat.  de  Hanreticis.  Gonsalvi  InquisiL  Hispanic.  Artes 
Deiecta,  Du  Cange,  Voce  Inquisikio.  Limborch's  Hist. 
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ofikelnquhition.    Dugdsle'B  Spanish  Inquisitioa,  Vol-  Innait;. 
taire's  Universal  Hist.  Supplement  to  vol.  i.  p.  224,  and  ^■''/■^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 77.    Geddes'  Fiew  of  the  Inquisition  in  PoHu* 
goL  Bndiasuai'B  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  p,l6H.    (h) 

INSANITY.  This  word  ought,  from  its  etymolo- 
y,  to  signify  "  want  of  soundness,"  or  "  want  of 
ealth/'  It  is  applied,  in  the  English  language,  to  de- 
note an  unsound  state  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  as  synonymous  with  *'  mental  derangement" 
But  it  is  more  proper  to  consider  it  as  including  a 
greater  extent  of  nudady,  by  comprehending  cases  in 
which  the  mental  powers  are  in  themselves  deficient,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  they  are  disordered. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fix  the  definition  Iroportute 
and  characters  of  insanity  with  such  precision,  as  to  ren-  ^^  ^^' 
der  the  practical  application  of  just  principles  on  thesub-  ^^^ 
ject  a  matter  of  certainty.    The  imputation  of  insanity  to     ^ 
any  individual  brings  ai\er  it  the  most  serious  ccmsequen- 
ces ;  as  it  subjects  him,  in  the  best  regulated  communi- 
ties, to  the  loss  of  the  common  privileges  of  a  man  and 
a  citizen ;  and,  in  certain  states  of  society,  and  during 
the  prevflJence  of  certain  opinions,  is  followed  by  sub- 
jection  to  the  lowest  degradation,  to  utter  contempt,  to 
horror,  and  even  to  cruelty.    As  soon  as  a  man  has 
been  declared  insane,  it  has  too  often  happened  that 
he  has  not  only  been  excluded  from  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  but  cut  off  from  all  that  considera- 
tion and  tenderness  by  which  comfort  is  preserved, 
and  has  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  persons  who 
had  no  interest  in  his  recovery  or  welfare,  and  from 
whom  no  dutiful  line  of  conduct  was  exacted  or  expect- 
ed.   The  rash  application  of  such  an  imputation  is  an 
event  the  possibuity  of  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  thought  of  without  horror.    But, 
even  under  the  prevalence  of  the  most  humane  princi- 
ples, and  the  most  considerate  and  discrifninating  treat- 
ment of  the  different  descriptions  of  insane  subjects, 
the  question  does  not  lose  its  importance.  When  ought 
any  individual  to  be  pronounced  insane  ? 

Human  minds  are  so  differently  constituted ;  their  (ts  di&uU 
excellencies  and  defecU  are  so  often  and  so  strangely  ty. 
blended,  and  contrasU  so  striking  present  themselves 
in  the  mental  features  of  the  same  individuals ;  the  gra- 
dations of  mental  qualities  and  mental  atates  arc  like- 
wise so  numerous,  and  difficult  to  separate  from  one 
another,  that  this  question  is  as  hard  as  it  b  momen- 
tous to  solve. 

Practical  distinctions,  with  a  view  to  legal  proceed-  Mode  at 
ings,  therefore,  are  very  properiy  regulated  by  the  ef- 1^^ 
fects  which  the  mental  character  and  state  produce  on  ^^ 
those  parts  of  conduct  which  are  essential  to  man  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  the  safety  and  suitableness  of 
allowing  him  to  remain  at  large,  and  manage  his  own 
property  and  interests.  This  is  more  kept  in  view  than 
the  minute  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mental 
operations  are  conducted.  It  is  a  common  adage,  that 
the  chief  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  wise  man  is, 
that  the  wise  man  has  sufiicient  art  to  conceal  his  defi- 
ciencies. We  only  descend  a  grade  lower,  when  we 
distinguish  an  insane  from  a  sane  mind,  than  in  des- 
cribing what  we  commonly  call  a  fool  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  wise  man.  It  is  often  a  flat  and  total  loss  of  a 
view  of  his  relationship  to  other  men,  in  addition  to 
those  follies  which  are  common  to  him  with  many 
other  persons,  that  decides  a  man  to  be  insane. 

It  often  appears  an  important  point,  when  an  atro- 
cious action  has  been  perpetrated,  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  should  be  ascribed  to  insanity  or  to  crime.  But, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  every  case  in  which  this  point 
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is  qiiMtioDable,  is  altimately  detennined  by  utfli^, 
^  and  the  influence  of  example.    Minds  so  constituted 
by  nature,  or  distorted  by  disease,  that  the  co^imon 
motives  of  mankind  do  not  reach  them,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  whom  an  obtnseness  to  humanity, 
justice,  and  rational  fear,  is  the  direct  effect  of  a  de- 
praved self-indulgence.     In  the  former,  common  mo- 
tives are  piedud^  from  all  operation,  and  their  ac- 
tians  are,  in  this  respect,  entirely  fortuitous ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  cases  by  the  punishment  of  which;  a 
numerous  description  of  persons  are  restrained  from 
criminal  actions.    To  prevent  crime  is  the  object  of 
criminal  legialadon,  and  not  to  gvati^,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  that  just  antipathy  which  the  virtuous 
entertain  to  mOTal  evil.    We  by  no  means  assert  that 
this  oonaideration  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  dia- 
tinctions   to  be  made  between  the  different  sources 
of  human  -actions,  and  that  accountableness  has  no 
meaning  in  itself.    In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  conduct 
is  broadly  marked.    But  wherever  a  difficulty  exists, 
the  principles  of  utility,  and  a  reference  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  our  decision  on  the  safety  of  social 
life,  affiird  Uie  sorest  aid— Wherever  a  due  degree  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  aberrations  of  uke  human 
mind,  1^  the  parties  called  on  to  give  their  decision  be- 
fore a  man  is  to  be  treated  as  insane,  and  wherever  the 
whole  proceedings  are  subjected  to  afairdwee  of  pub- 
licity, we  have  little  to  apprehend,  in  an  intelligent  state 
of  society,  fr'om  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  subject     It  is 
from  inoonsiderateness,  rudeness,  the  toleration  of  low 
mercenary  motives,  the  avoidance  of  a  dut^  fooUshlv 
reckoned  disagreeable,  the  unnatural  combinations  whicii 
the  &lse  pride  of  some  leads  them  to  form  with  others 
who  are  actuated  by  the  worst  motives  to  cultivate  a 
policy  of  unmanly  oonoealment,  that  the  most  lament»> 
ble  abuaea  on  the  subject  of  insanity  have  derived  their 
origin.     But  it  ii  one  of  the  most  animating  features  of 
the  present  age,  to  find  the  general  mind  rising  supe- 
rior to  each  negligence  and  mistake.    We  may  pro* 
bably  hail  this  improvement  as  a  precursor  of  a  sounder 
mode  of  thinking  on  all  subjects,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  moral  causes  of  in- 
sanity.    To  know  our  duties  to  those  who  are  really 
insane,  ia  to  be  farther  removed  frxmi  a  tendency  to  a 
partidpaidon  in  their  malady,  than  we  should  otherwise 
be. 

Insanity,  in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation  of 
the  term,  implies  a  mental  ineptitude  for  ooiiductinff 
one'a  adf  in  the  management  of  private  concerns  and 
in  the  relations  of  sooal  life.  Great  deficiencies  and 
ahemtians,  indeed,  oflen  existi  which  are  never  de- 
nominated insanity.  There  is  generally  a  diflerence 
of  physiognomy  and  manner  which,  in  addition  to  what 
may  be  ^ed  unaccountable  peculiarities  of  conduct, 
authorise  us  in  pronouncing  a  man  insane,  and  this, 
thoogh  readily  recognised  by  persons  of  observation, 
does  not  admit  of  definition. 

Insanity  exists  in  various  fqrniai,  as  well  as  various 
degrees.  When  we  attempt  to  establish  a  division  of 
the  auboect  on  the  forms  which  it  assumes,  our  subdi- 
visions become  too  numerous,  and  we  run  the  risk  of 
aubetituting  aymptoms  which  are  liable  to  great  and 
rapid  interchange  in  the  same  individuals,  for  different 
species  and  descriptions  of  disease. 

The  most  convenient  division  of  the  subject,  is  that 
whi<:h  is  founded  on  the  origin  of  different  cases  of  in- 
sanity. There  is  a  marked  difference  between  "  conge- 
nitaT'  and  ^  aupervening  inaanitv."  The  congenital  va- 


riety is  one  from  which  no  recovery  is  expected.    It  is  Idiotism. 
generally  denominated  idiolism,  and  is  usually  distin-  ^"^^r*^ 
guished  by  a  deficiency,  rather  than  a  derAngement  of  the 
mental  powers.    Some  one  of  the  senses  is  often  at  the  Cengenitjkt 
same  time  dull  or  abolished.    This  happens  most  fre-  isnnity. 
quently  with  that  of  hearing.     The  want  of  a  power  of 
pving^  attention  is  the  most  glaring  eymptom ;  and  thia 
is  distinguished  from  the  volatility  of  lively  minds,  by 
being  accompanied  with  a  slowness  or  inability  to  form 
combinations  among  the  ideas  of  perception,  or  to  draw 
silent  practical  inferences  for  the  guidance  of  their  ac- 
tions.    It  is  readily  known  by  a  peculiar  look  and 
manner,  accompanied  with  an  alienation  from  all  the 
feelings  and  pursuits  of  other  persons,  an  insensibility 
to  those  impressions  which  are  derived  from  social  in« 
tercourse,  and  an  ineptitude   to  receive  instruction. 
Sometimes  the  idiot  never  learns  to  speak,  and  his  ar- 
ticulation is  always  imperfect.    He  seems  insensible 
to  the  language  of  others,  and  oiriy  occasionally  per- 
ceives a  rude  glimmering  of  meaning  in  words  or  ex- 
pressions which  have  received  an  habitual  association 
with  the  supplv  of  his  natural  wants,  or  the  excitement 
of  strong  feelmgs  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain.    Yet 
there  are   remsrkable   instances  of  partial  idiotiam. 
Monstrous  deficiencies  are  conjoined  with  gr^t  quick- 
ness, great  address,  tenacious  memory,  and  even  symp- 
toms of  genius.    These  qualifications  are  limited,  how- 
ever, to  a  narrow  range  of  objects. 

Yet  congenital  insanity  has  sometimes  assumed  a 
form  more  nearly  allied  to  the  madness  which  at* 
tacks  adults.  Children  have  been  known  who,  with- 
out those  deficiencies  commonly  reckoned  idiotism, 
have  evinced  a  degree  of  estrangement  from  their  spfr* 
cies,  an  insensibility  to  all  kindness  and  good  humour, 
and  a  perpetual  proclivity  to  the  most  unprovoked  ma« 
lice,  and  to  the  most  violent  forms  of  outrage,  in  a  form 
equally  incorrigible  and  conspicuoas  as  in  the  most  dan* 

Serous  maniacs.  Two  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  are 
escribed  by  Mr.  Haslam.  We  also  occasionally  see  na« 
tural  idiots,  who  have  a  degree  of  activity  which  assimi- 
lates their  character  more  or  less  to  that  of  other  msane 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  an  imbecility  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  natural  idiots  has  often  originated,  from  va- 
rious causes,  in  persons  who  had  previously  been  in  full 
possession  of  their  faculties.  It  is  only  a  prevailing^  it  ia 
not  an  universal  fact,  that  congenital  insanity  assumes 
the  form  of  idiotism,  and  supervening  insanity  that  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  madness. 

To  trace  the  connection  between  deficiencies  of  mind  OonaectioQ 
and  defects  or  disorders  of  otganiaation,  is  not  an  easy  fi^<»>S*n« 
task.    Nature  invites  us  to  it  by  some  prevailing  coini  "  ^«««*^ 
cidences ;  but,  when  we  trace  these  down  to  thehr  nu* 
nutise,  she  leaves  us  in  the  midst  of  such  mere  oon^ 
jecture  and  uncertainty,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  de^ 
termine  the  point  at  which  our  researdies  become  un- 
availing.   Idiots  are  evidently  distinguished  from  other 
C arsons  by  a  peculiarity  in  tlie  appearuioe  of  the  head^ 
ost  commonly  the  head  is  of  diminutive  siae,  and  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  lies  between  the  forehead  and  the- 
vertex,  is  small  in  quantity.    At  other  times,  the  back 
part  of  the  head  appears  deficient ;  the  boufidary  of  the 
occiput  is  a  verticu  line  in  continuity  with  that  of  the 
cervixt  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  towering 
and  heavy.     Some  who  have  professed  to  prosecute 
the  subject  extensively  have  told  us  that  these  were 
cases  in  which  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  dbtend- 
ed  with  a  serous  secretioni  and  the  cerebral  substance 
both  deficient  in  quantity,  and  subjected  to  all  the  dis* 
advantages  arising  froui  dropsical  oppression  and  disor* 
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idiot'mn*  ganizatioo.  This  baft  been  dedared  to  be  univcraally 
the  case  with  idiots  whose  heads  either  exhibited  this 
particular  shape,  or  were  pretemataraljy  large.  These 
observations  have  not  yet  been  suf^ciently  extensive, 
and  attested  by  a  suiiScient  number  of  observers,  to  form 
a  part  of  the  ascertained  doctrines  of  science.  This  is 
|io  derogation  from  the  credit  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
those  who. have  undertaken  them;  who,  though  they 
msy  not  be  trusted  as  superior  to  the  influence  which 
enthusiasm  sometimes  exercises  over  the  power  of  ob- 
servation, deserve  praise  for  .their  devotedness  to  the 
object,  and  will  be  entitled  to  more  lasting  honour  if 
even  a  f«w  of  their  positions  shall  be  ultimately  esta^ 
blished.  Casts  of  the  heads  .of  idiots  whose  cases  are 
mii^utely  desqribed,  and  whose  brains  have  been  dis* 
jiected  afi^r  death,  if  multiplied  and  well  authenticated 
in  different  countries,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  nervous  system,  and  its  connection 
.with  the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  conclusions  obtained  may  widely  dilfer  fcom 
any  that  have  been  hitherto  anticipated. 

The  chief  characteristic  about  the  head  that  is  strict- 
ly universal,  consists  in  the  manner  of  holding  and  mov« 
ing  it,  and  thus,  like  other  points  of  pure  physiognomy, 
resolves  itself  into  the  habits  of  the  moving  powers.  Yet 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  b  a  deficiency  of  organisa* 
lion  more  strictly  radical  than  this,  which  earful  in- 
auiry  may  be  afterwards  able  in  some  measure  to  trace, 
tnough  we  shoiHd  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  being  thoroughly  explored. 

The  treatment  of  idiots  is  not-  a  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  duti^  of  humanity  are  generally  in  these 
jcases  simple,  and  the  events  to  be  expected  either  from 
the  course  of  nature,  from  accident,  or  from  any  treat* 
ment,  admit  of  very  little  variety. 

The  case  is  far  omec wise  with  those  forms  of  insani- 
ty which  are  not  congenital.  To  such  forms  of  it, 
therefore,  our  chief  attention  is  due. 
.  Here,  again,  science  finds  herself  cramped  and  em- 
barrassed wherever  the  love  «f  an  easy  and  brief  accu- 
racy calls  on  her  for  a  definition,  or  demands  mention 
to  be  made  of  any  nniversal  characteristic  which  is  es- 
sential to  insanity. 
Mdancholy..  Insanity,  as  thus  applied,inGludesmei((incAofyand  mad^ 
ne$s.  The  symptoms  of  melancholy,  however,  often  aU 
temate  with  those  ascribed  to  madness,  and  madness  ol^ 
ten  ends  in  settled  melancholy.  When  melancholy  ex« 
ists  separately,  it  is  found  in  various  degrees.  Few 
persons  are  at  all  times  exempt  from  it.  It  is  that  state 
which  disappointment  and  external  disadvantages  have 
a  uniform  -tendency  to  produce.  It  is  when  compara- 
tively permanent,  and  affecting  a  man's  feelings  towards 
every  object,  that  we  call  the  disease  hypochondria,  or,  in 
jBommon  language, "  habitual  discouragement"  "  Low 
apirits/'  and  the  subsequent  '<  indifference"  tending  to 
-Aat  abolition  of  feeling  and  of  interest  whidi  we  call  me- 
hncholtth  sire  greater  degrees  of  the  same  mental  disease. 
When  symptoms  of  mdanoholy  exist  separately  from 
those  of  mania,  the  individual  is  disposed  to  decline 
she  common  affairs  of  life  in  a  greater  d^ee  than  he 
appears  to  be  unfitted  for  them ;  no  coercion  or  con- 
finement is  called  for ;  no  mischief  is  to  be  dreaded, 
excepting  that  in  some  eases  a  tendency  to  suicide  may 
•be  suspected  to  be  present,  or  that  mania  may  be  ap- 
prehended as  its  ultimate  consequence. 

Our  further  delineations  and  remarks  shall  be  confin- 
ed to  mania,  by  far. the  most  important  branch  of  the 
subject  of  insanity. 

It  is  in  cases  of  mania,  that  the  perplexities  to  which 
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we  have  already  alladed  in  fmfming  our  decisi<ms  prin^    Mioia. 
cipally  occun  n^  y  w 

The  difference  between  the  state  of  the  thoughts  in  chaneter. 
maniacs  and  in  others  is  not  easily  described  or  defined ;  istica  of  * 
but  it  is  judiciously  observed  by  CuUen,  that  **  it  always  n^esi 
implies  bun^."     It  appears  in  the  form  of  fidse  judg- 
ments, and  irresistible  actions ;  sometimes  conjoinedi 
sometimes  separate.    Aberration  of  any  sensation  or 
intellectual  power  is  so  incident  to  aU  men»  that  it  can- 
not constitute  insanity.    Hence  scxne  have  made  this 
distinction,  that  in  the  insane  the  aberrations  are  tOii 
tally  unperceived.    Even  this,  however,  fails  to  afford 
us  a  sure  diagnostic.    Maniacal  aberrations  of  judgment 
seem  only  a  greater  degree,  and  a  more  unaccounta- 
ble form  of  that  ignorance  c^  ourselves,  our  motives, 
our  character,  and  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
others,  which  abounds  among  mankind.    And  with  re- 
gard to  the  irresistible  aberrations  of  feeling  of  the  ma- 
niac, he  is  in  many  cases  ver^^  far  from  being  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence  and  influence.    Penu^  the 
.following  definition,  although  it  does  not  present  to  the 
mind  the  striking  image  of  madness,  will  xsuofte  nearly 
designate  all  cases  of  Uiis  malady  than  any  other  that 
has  been  given :  **  A  continued  imj^tuoai^  of  thought, 
which  totally  unfits  a  man  for  judging  and  acting  with 
the  composure  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  so- 
cial relations  of  lire."   Yet  this  definition  will  only  apply 
with  propriety,  in  consequence  of  the  emphasis  to  be  hud 
on  the  word  '<  totally."    We  must  profess  our  dissa- 
tisfaction with  all  definitions.    Words  are  only  aids  to 
our  minds  in  giving  precision  to  our  observations  on 
phenomena  which  must  be  presented  to  our  actual  view 
before  a  conception  of  them  can  be  formed;  and  thii 
is  one  of  those  subjects,  on  which  the  worda  must  be 
numerous,  and  extend  to  the  len^  of  a  historical  de- 
scription, before  they  can  communicate  precise  iirfbrma- 
*tion.     Even  then  their  deficiency  is  apparent;  and, 
when  we  are  limited  to  a  short  compass,  as  in  the  present 
article,  we  rather  hope  to  present  instructive  sketches, 
-than  an  entire  view  of  this  important  subject,  the  study 
of  which  is  worthy  of  bein^muoh  better  cultivated. 

The  impetuosity  of  manufc  appears  under  two  leading  Twolo^- 
'filrms,  jMror  and  delirnm.    Furor  oonaiata  in  an  ex-  ingi^isp* 
treme  irascibility,  and  an  invincible  propensity  to  com-  ^^^^^ 
mit  indecent  or  atrocious  actions.    It  is  ooosidered  as  a 
disease  of  die  wilL    Delirium  eonsista  in  an  extreme 
hurry  of  imagination,  sometimes  attended  witli  a  false 
perception  of  objects  as  present  which  «re  not,  and  al- 
ways di^ving'  the  patient  of  those  inst  notions  of 
the  relations  of  things  orotmd  him  which  he  entertains 
in  a  state  of  health.    It  -is,  therefore^  coniddered  as  a 
eymptom  of  disease  in  the  inteUectiial  powers.    Impe- 
tuosity, however,  is  a  diaracteristic  a&  which  it  agrees 
with  furor.    A  diseased  indination  attaches  the  pa- 
tient to  Uiose  rambling  thoughts  which  derange  the 
operations  of  his  judgment 

Mania  has  seldom  been  known  to  attack  any  person  Modes  o| 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  period  all  ages  itt^^ 
are  subject  to  it    It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  deep 
melancholy,  or  by  a  slight  lowness  c^  apirits.     In  per- 
sons addicted  to  intemperate  drinking,  the  approadi  is 
sometime^  indicated  bv  an  increase  in  the  extravagance 
of  conduct  attending  their  excesses.    The  moat  general  Iti  gesA 
mark  of  decided  mania  is  a  total  change  ef  feeing  to-  ftst"'*^ 
wards  connections  and  acquaintances,   indicated  by  a 
suspiciousness,  and  a  violent  hatred  towards  tiuwe  per- 
sons who  at  other  times  are  objects  of  affection  and 
confidence.    \ety  often  the  patient  shews  remarkable 
proofs  of  pene^atiDg  sagacity,  briUiaat  wit^  and  an  im- 
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pofting  doqpience.  He  seems  to  understand  better  than 
at  other  times  what  is  going  forward  around  him»  but 
gives  an  erroneous  and  generally  a  malignant  construc- 
tion to  every  transaction.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  he  has  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  assault,  and 
even  to  murder  every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  al« 
though  he  could  converse  rationally^  and  deplore  those 
ungovemed  inclinations  by  which  he  felt  nimself  so 
inevitably  swayed.  Sometimes  there  is  an  inclination 
to  suicide,  seeming  to  arise  not  so  much  from  a  sense 
of  unhappiness,'  as  firom  a  mere  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance. The  patient  is  so  prcme  to  novelty,  and  so  re« 
gardless  of  consequences,  as  to  grasp  eagerly  at  any  op- 
portunity that  may  be  given  him,  of  throwing  himself 
from  a  dangerous  height.  Here  we  have  only  a  great- 
er degree  o^  those  nervous  feelings  which  are  experi- 
enced by  some  persons  in  i^parent  health  and  sound- 
ness  of  mind.  We  have  known  a  man\>f  die  greatest 
respectability,  who  acknowledged  that,  whenever  he 
passed  a  particular  bridge,  he  felt  a  slight  inclination  to 
throw  himself  over,  aca>mpanied  with  a  slight  dread 
that  this  inclination  might  nurry  him  away* 

The  delirious  ravings  which  characterise  mania  in 
its  perfect  fonn,  are  as  various  as  the  duuvcters  and 
ideas  of  individuals.  ,  Sometimes  they  are  confined  to 
one  object,  which  absorbs  an  inordinate  degree  of  in- 
terest; but  most  generally  there  is  a  false  judgment  on 
every  subject  that  occurs. 

The  conning  of  nuniacs  has  often  been  remarked,  as 
appearing  in  the  uncommon  address  with  which  they 
accomplish  their  whimsical  purposes,  aad  the  pertinent 
questions  which  they  propose  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
factory answers,  instead  of  the  evasions  practised  by  an 
inexperienced  attendant  A  patient  in  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum of  Mandiester,  when  the  writer  of  this  article  at- 
tended that  institution,  was  found  one  morning  to  have 
lost  his  ear,  and,  whlen  interrogated  about  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  had  thus  mutilated  himself,  he 
first  made  a  great  mystery  of  it,  and  then  boasted  of 
his  address  in  abstracting  a  button  from  his  neighbour's 
coat,  sharpening  it  on  a  stone,  and  cuttin|^  off  his  ear 
•with  it  bcforo  any  person  could  observe  him.  In  this 
insttfice^  we  may  remark  the  horrid  contrast  between 
the  unnaturalobject  which  the  patient  had  in  view, 
and  the  skill  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  it.  A 
similar  contrast  under  a  variety  of  forms  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  impressions  which  objects  make  on 
the  patient's  mind  are  aiien  extravagant,  while  the  rea- 
sonings which  he  establishes  on  these  impressions  are 
dose  and  strong. 

Mania  is  ohm  subject  to  intermissions,  during  which 
the  patient  appears  as  well  as  previous  to  the  attack, 
except  that,  not  being  engaged  in  his  usual  occupations, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  existing  tendency  to  disease^ 
he  shows  less  (^  the  regular  interest  which  he  used  to 
take  in  surrounding  objects,  and  a  deme  of  shyness  to- 
wards those  who  address  him.  It  is  currently  sup- 
posed by  persons  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  mental  disease,  that  the  indd  interval 
must  be  the  most  horrid  of  all  possible  states  of  mind. 
They  eoneeive  that  the  temporary  return  of  reason, 
bringing  to  the  patient's  mind  a  view  of  his  deplorable 
raalidy,  must  oentinually  shock  him  with  much  greater 
violence,  than  it  can  afiect  those  who  imagine  to  them- 
selves the  same  disease  in  others.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  The  lucid  interval  brings  with  it  an  exercise 
of  reason  less  indeed  to  be  depended  on,  but  in  some 
respects  more  eonect  than  it  is  found  in  the  generality 
of  persona  who  never  laboured  under  the  disease*    The 
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patient  becomes  resu^ned  to  hia  sitnation,  and  ftels  the  Msafs. 
nroprie^  c^  not  su&rin^  the  thought  of  it  to  distress  '—  r  — ' 
him.  Wero  it  not  for  this  reflection,  which  his  expe- 
rience has  taught  him,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  ma- 
nia would  have  any  intermission,  or  ever  terminate  in 
recovery.  The  sensibility,  besides,  is  often  exhausted 
to  such  a  decree,  by  the  perplexity  suffered  previous  to 
the  attadt,  that  circumstances  really  gloomy  nave  much 
less  influence  thjui  formerly  in  depressing  the  mind. 
The  patient  also  experiences  a  secret  delight  in  the  re- 
turn of  sound  impressions,  and  knows  that  the  best  way 
of  cherishing  them  is  to  avoid  every  afflicting  thought. 

It  is  seldom  that  mania  returns  at  regular  pmods. 
Of  two  hundred  patients  under  the  caro  of  M.  Pinel, 
in  the  Bic^tre  of  Paris,  only  six  were  of  this  description, 
and  their  periods  were  different  from  one  another. 

A  violent  attack  of  maniacal  exdtement  is  sometimes  TerminA*' 
followed  by  a  sudden  debility,  in  which  the  patient  is  ^^» 
speedily  carried  off 

Sometimes  persons  who  have  been  for  a  long  time^  in 
a  maniacal  state,  recover  composure  of  intellect,  which 
continues  for  a  year  or  two  without  any  relapse ;  but 
afterwards  lose  the  whole  energy  of  their  constitution, 
and  are  cut  off  by  that  spedes  c^  decay  which  is  called 
atrophia. 

Very  often  it  happens  that  a  patient,  after  being  for 
some  time  recovered  from  mania,  is  cut  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic attack*— It  is  very  common  for  the  disease  to 
degenerate  into  a  chronic  idiotism,  which  continues  far 
life. 

The  corporeal  phenomena  of  mania  are  of  less  uni-  Corporeal- 
formity  than  the  mental ;  but,  when  they  occur,  they  symptomi* 
throw  light  on  the  existing  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  attention  to  them  becomes  necessary  in  practice. 
Want  of  sleep  is  the  most  common  symptom  of  this 
kind.  .  An  i^parent  increase  of  strength  is  also  very 
fk^iient  Fever,  constipation,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and 
increased  heat  in  the  head»  are  frequent  symptoms.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  patients  under  mama  are  less 
sensible  to  external  cold  than  healthy  subjects.  This 
has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Haslam ;  and  probably  will 
only  apply  to  this  disease  in  its  acute  state^  and  its 
earliest  stages. 

The  pro^osis  of  mama  is  in  general  difficult  The  Prognosfe* 
earlier  m  life  that  it  comes  on  after  puberty,  we,  caste^ 
ri$  parikt^,  have  bett^  hopes  of  a  recovery.  The  pre* 
vious  dispositions  of  the.  patient  are  worUiy  of  our  at- 
tention. In  persons  naturally  shy,  and  easily-  discou« 
raged,  the  prognosis,  though  not  rendered  deddedly 
bad,  is  rather  less  favourable  than  in  others^  Mania  ac- 
companied with  mirth,  is  less  hurtful  to  the  health,  and 
less  obstinate  than  that  which  is  marked  by  liomir  and 
distress. 

When  this  affection  has  succeeded  to  a  long  conti* 
nued  religious  melancholy,  we  have  little  expectation 
of  a  perfect  cure,  particularly  if  the  patient  nas  been 
strongly  attached  to  discouraging  opinions. 

Where  the  patient's  turn  of  mmil  has  been  previous* 
ly  characterized  by  singularities,  and  still  more  where 
his  whole  conduct  has  indicated  a  want  of  common 
prudence  and  feeling,  an  attack  of  mania,  though  ap* 
parently  cured,  leaves  behind  it  acharscter  of  increased 
folly.  In  persons  of  ingenuous  dispositions,  it  is  some- 
times followed  by  a  character  of  greater  modesty  ;.  but 
the  morbid  sensibility  is  increased  in  (proportion  to  the 
increase  of  external  prudence,  and  the  patient  runs  a 
risk  of  being  carried  off  by  apoplexy. 

The  disease  becomes  less  hopeful  in  proportion  to 
the  length  ot  its  continuanee.    Henoe,  in  some  institu« 
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tions,  paUents  who  have  laboured  uoder  it  for  a  year, 
are  put  in  the  list  of  incurable,  and  curative  measures 
are  not  in  such  cases  kept  in  view.  In  others,  two 
years  are  allowed  for  this  species*  of  probation.  These 
predictions,  however,  must  not  be  absolute.  Recovery 
has  in  many  cases  taken  place,  after  the  patient  had 
laboured  under  his  complaint  for  several  years. 

Mania  has  alwajrs  been  considered^  as  an  hereditary 
disease.  This  opmion  is  certainly  founded  in  truth. 
When  we  find  Uie  features  and  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance so  often  exactly  copied  from  the  parents,  we 
have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  conformation 
and  character  which  predispose  the  constitution  to 
mania  are  communicated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
fact  is  also  well  confirmed  in  this  particular  disease  by 
the  experience  of  mankind.  We  cumot,  however,  as- 
cribe so  much  influence  to  this  cause  as  is  generally 
done.  Other  causes  contribute  to  the  repetition  of 
it  in  the  same  family,  independently  of  communica- 
tion from  the  parents.  It  has  been  sometimes  main- 
tained, that  the  present  freauency  of  mania  in  this 
counti^  has  proceeded  from  tne  intermarriages  of  per- 
sons of  sound  constitutions  with  those  who  have  labour- 
ed under  this  hereditary  disposition :  but  we  have  no  rea^ 
son  to  suppose  that,  at  the  time  when  mania  became  so 
prevalent,  such  intermarriages  were  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  or  that  these  are  now  more  common  in  pro- 
portion to  the  oases  of  mania  that  exist  Where  both 
parents  are  predisposed  to  mania,  the  predisposition 
nas  a  chance  of  bemg  communicated  witn  greater  cer- 
tainty tojthe  chilaren ;  but,  where  a  sound  constitution 
is  married  to  one  of  an  .opposite  character,  there  is  as 
great  a  chance  of  the  offspring  being  improved  as  of  its 
being  deteriorated,  unless  other  causes  of  general  ope- 
cation  tend  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  disease. 

The  predisposition  to  mania  is  marked  by  peculiar 
sensibility,  accompanied  with  a  disposition  in  the  per> 
son  to  conceal  the  manner  in  which  he  is  affected ;  and 
sometimes  by  absence  of  mind.  A  determination  to  the 
head,  which  predisposes  to  apoplexy,  is  also  a  predispo- 
sing cause  of  mania,  and  probably  terminates  in  the  one 
disease  or  in  the  other,  according  to  the  conjoined  ope- 
ration of  other  causes.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
that  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  brain,  which  is 
the  predisposing  cause  of  phrenitis.  Madness  is  well 
known  to  be  sometimes  occasioned  by  organic  injuries 
in  the  head. 

Excessive  sensuality,  and  intemperance  i^  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  other  narcotics,  are  frequent 
causes  of  this  disease.  Their  immediate  operation  is, 
to  produce  a  temporary  state  nearly  allied  to  it;  and, 
where  this  is  frequently  repeated,  the  tendency  be- 
comes at  last  rivetted  in  the  system.  The  suppression 
of  various  secretions  is  numbered  among  the  causes  of 
mania,  as  obstructions  of  the  menses,  checks  given  to 
the  perspiration,  and  the  drying  up  of  a  long  continued 
discharge  from  scrophulous  sores.  That  disturbance 
of  all  the  functions  which  is  incident  to  the  puerperal 
state,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  -of  mania.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extreme  delicacy  of  many  females  in  the  high- 
er and  middling  rank  of  society,  we  canmyt  be  surpri- 
sed at  any  effect  that  follows  the  shock  which  all  tneir 
sensations  must  sustain  in  childbirth. 

One  question  has  been  agitated  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
poitance ;  whether  the  disease  is  ever  strictly  mental,  or 
18  always  dependent  on  faults  or  peculiarities  or  injuries 
of  organization  ?  The  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
this  question  is  in  some  measure  to  be  r^ulated  by  the 


meaning  which  we  attach  to  terms.   It  u  evident  that  it    Max 
mi^ht  be  so  managed  as  to  involve  the  whde  doctrines  "^ 
which  rekte  to  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and 
might  thus  lead  us  into  the  most  unsatisfactory  regions 
of  metaphysical  discussion.  This  must  be  avoided  when 
we  are  in  quest  of  real  information.    In  so  far  as  the 

Question  is  practically  useful,  it  may  be  resolved  into 
lis,  Whether  is  insanity,  supervening  from  the  app]i« 
cation  of  a  mental  cause,  without  any  apparent  bodily 
defect  or  ailment,  always  the  effect  of  this  cause  only,  or 
in  conjunction  with  some  fixed  and  very  particular  pre- 
dispositicm  in  the  organs  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
mind  operate  ?    We  do  not  adopt  the  hitter  part  of  this 
alteniative.    We  grant,  indeed,  that  insanity  owes  its 
origin  to  certain  relations  which  the  external  cause  has 
with  the  state  of  the  subject  operated  on.    But  we  con. 
tend  that  the  predisposition  is  most  commonly  founded 
in  a  delicacy  which  is  very  ^neral  among  men ;  that  the 
increase'  of  this  delicacy  m  any  individual  is  chiefly 
owing  to  a  series  of  external  impressions,  and  that  even 
the  organic  peculiarities  which  are  the  most  strongly 
marked  are  the  consequences  of  such  impressions,  either 
conamunicated  to  the  individual  or  to  nis  progenitors. 
This  susceptibility,  which  in  one  nation  produces  insni* 
ty,  may  in  another  appear  to  be  absent,  from  being  ope- 
rated on  in  such  a  form  as  prevents  variety  of  mental  ex« 
ercise,  and  renders  the  individuid  entirely  the  creature  of 
a  limited  set  of  habits;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
abrupt  attempts  to  change  the  habits  of  an  individuid 
thus  situated  would  not  readily  induce  insanity.    They 
would  certainly  occasion  unhappinessj  or  probably  death. 
If  insanity  were  not  the  effect,  he  would  probably  owe 
this  exemption  to  the  want  of  that  sort  of  mental  em- 
plovment  which  exista  in  those  tribes  among  which  thst 
malady  is  common.    Very  few  persons,  perhaps  none, 
are  exempt  from  the  symptoms  of  madness  during  par- 
ticular moments  of  their  lives.    Dreaming  is  a  state  of 
madness.  Reverie,  or  vague  musing,  is  neany  allied  to  it. 
The  irregularity  and  imbecility  of  thought  so  oilcn  ez« 
perienced  while  a  person  disposes  himself  for  sleep  is 
a  state  which  every  one  understands,  and  which,  if  it 
were  perpetual,  would  constitute  madness.    The  nni* 
versal  liableness  of  mankind  to  this  state  shows  that 
the  weaknesses  which  lead  to  madness  may  be  regard- 
ed as  radically  universal,  and  that  external  circumstan- 
ces operating  on  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers,  and 
through  these  on  the  material  organs  which  lie  hid 
Gnxa  our  view,  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  causes  of 
the  appearance  of  this  malady. 

Tne  mental  causes  which  evidently  ocoasion  mad^  Mcot^ 
ness  are,  restless  ambition,  jealous  love»  and  frequent  a«M| 
or  severe  disappointments.  Haraasin^^  changes  are  well 
known  to  be  unfavourable  to  soundness  or  mind.    It 
has  been  said  that  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  from 
low  to  high  has  occasioned  madness  more  fr^uently 
than  a  change  from  high  to  low.     Thia  was  remarked 
in  the  mentS  effects  of  the  celebrated  mercantile  specu- 
lati(m  called  the  South  Sea  scheme,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  numerous  sudden  changes  of  both  kmds.    Be* 
verses  of  fortune  are  particularly  apt  to  affect  persons 
destitute  of  all  taste  for  rational  oocupatian,  to  whom 
wealth  and  its  attendant  honours  form  the  whole  interest 
of  existence.    The  dreadful  reverses  whidi  took  place 
in  Franoe  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  formed  a 
fruitful  source  of  madness ;  sonae  interesting  cases  of 
this  sort  are  described  in  the  treatise  of  Pinel. 

The  effect  of  aflfronts  is  often  to  produce  mania  ia  ^ 
persons  acutely  sensible  to  .the  treatment  which  tb^ 
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receive  from  others.    Some  have  been  suddenly  seized 

^   with  this  disease  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  iramediately 

after  being  made  the  objects  of  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from 

their  companions.  This  effectoften  follows  a  long  course 

of  ill  treatment  in  those  natives  of  the  East  who  live  in 

the  service  of  harsh  masters.     They  bear  it  long  with 

seeming  patience^  but  at  last  they  are  suddenly  infuriated 

to  such  an  extreme  degreci  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  murderous 

weapon,  with  which  tney  perpetrate  as  many  outrages 

as  they  can,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  terminating 

their  career  by  an  immediate  violent  death.     This  is 

commonly  called  "  running  a  muck."     A  person  seen  in 

audi  a  state  unfortunately  excites  no  commiseration, 

but  is  pursued  and  dispatched  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  indulgence  of  anger,  whether  secret  or  open,  bf- 
ten  leads  to  mania.     Aioralists  define  anger  to  be  *'  a 
abort  madness,"  and  madness  we  sometimes  know  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  lengthened  anger.     The  case 
of  mania  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  the  author  of 
this  article  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen,  was  that  of  a 
woman  in  the  cells  of  the    Manchester   workhouse, 
whom  the  mere  sight  of  her  attendants  always  roused 
to  the  utmost  extravagance  of  passion.     She  loudly  ac- 
cused every  person  who  came  near  her  of  the  most 
shocking  crimes,  denounced  every  sort  of  threatening 
agunst  them,  and  went  over  their  features  and  dress,  in 
order  to  turn  every  part  of  them  into  the  most  poignant 
ridicule.    All  this  was  dona  with  a  rapidity  which  no 
interposition  of  others  could  interrupt ;  yet  in  no  one 
instance  did  this  woman  discover  any  erroneous  judff- 
ment,  farther  than  what  is  incident  to  any  irascible 
person  during  a  fit  of  displeasure, 
a^  Sometimes  madness  arises  from  a  thoughtfulness 

taon.  concerning  a  person's  own  deficiencies  in  prudence 
and  conduct,  which  he  gradually  magnifies,  till  he  ima« 
gines  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes,  and 
that  the  roost  dreadful  punishment  awaits  him.  To 
this  succeed  many  other  chimerical  terrors,  and  every 
kind  of  extravagance,  both  of  imagination  and  of  will. 
f  Oloomy  notions  in  religion  have  proved  a  frecjuent 

*f  cause  of  madness.  The  rational  friends  of  rebgion 
take  care  to  represent  it  as  benignant  in  its  tendency ; 
but  in  times  not  far  removed  from  the  present,  it  was 
customary  to  array  it  in  the  most  gloomy  colourSy  and  to 
represent  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  as  surround- 
ed with  nothing  but  infinite  terrors,  and  his  scanty 
dispensations  of  mercy  as  only  accessible  through  a 
system  of  unintelligible  metaphysics,  so  difficult  in  its 
practical  applicatbn,  as  to  leave  anxiety,  terror,  and 
despondency,  predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  worship- 
per. The  mental  devastation  which  this  mode  of 
thinking  produced  was  great.  The  dread  of  unavoid- 
able  evils  drove  many  to  madness  of  the  worst  kind, 
which  very  often  terminated  in  suicide.  Although 
this  system  is  now  exploded,  or  its  consequences 
carefully  averted,  still  that  enthusiastic  imagery, 
which  IS  often  exhibited  to  the  minds  of  ignorant  per- 
sons, has  occasionally  the  effect  of  deranging  their 
intellects.  Those  agiutions,  artfully  excited,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  conflicting  agency  of  a  good  and  an 
evil  spirit,  divert  the  mind  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  natural  causes  ;  after  which  no  principle  can  be  es- 
tablished for  stopping  the  career  of  false  imagination ; 
and,  unless  the  balance  of  reason  is  in  some  degree 
maintained  by  the  general  influence  of  external  objects, 
a  person  thus  deluc^d  runs  every  risk  of  madness* 
rte-  Infidelity,  or  the  renunciation  of  religious  senti- 
[|  "*•  ments,  has  also  produced  in  this  respect  its  victims. 
Pains  have  ranetmies  been  taken  inhumanly  to  desokite 


the  hopes  which  religion  has  inspired;  and,  at  the  Msaia.-^ 
same  time,  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the  expectation  ^'-'  i  —^^ 
of  much  happiness  from  the  indulgence  of  an  ungo* 
vemed  expansion  of  thought,  and  of  all  the  joys  of  sen* 
sual  pleasure.  On.  such  principles,  hopes  of  a  new  and 
happy  state  of  society  have  been  erected.  The  misera- 
ble, gloomy,  and  unconsoled  disappointment,  which 
were  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  system,  have 
been  keenly  felt  in  proportion  to  the  hopes  excited. 
To  this  cause  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  madness  which  occurred  with  uncommon  frequen- 
cy in  France  during  the  revolution. 

A  tendency  to  mania  may  be  promoted  in  a  certain  Influence  of 
state  of  society,  by  the  prevalence  of  political  and  moral  irregular 
liberty,  accompanied  with  a  general  style  of  thought  ™^^  **" 
marked  with  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  conflict,  and  ^ 
a  proneness  to  talce  an  inordinate  interest  in  particular 
objects.  In  this  way  the  increasing  frequency  of  the 
complaint  in  Britain  is  accounted  for.  This  prevail- 
ing spirit  extends  not  merely  to  religion  and  politics, 
but  to  literature  and  to  morals.  Tlie  production  of 
strong  impressions  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
aim  of  literature,  while  adjustment  and  propriety  are 
considered  as  si^ely  left  to  the  unaided  operation  of 
private  thought ;  and  the  distraction  which  is  thus  ge- 
nerated is  not  foreseen.  Even  morality  has  been  treat- 
ed in  a  fantastic  manner.  In  tlie  most  sober  circles, 
virtue  is  too  often  cultivated  rather  as  a  passion  than  an 
intelligent  perception  of  what  is  right ;  and  an  aversion 
to  vice  appears  in  the  form  of  a  strong  sensation,  rather 
than  a  masterly  and  well-ffuarded  prudence.  Among 
the  more  ostentatious  circles,  prudence  is  confounded 
with  selfishness ;  and  a  thoughtless  devotedness  is  plau- 
sibly represented  as  generosity.  Among  some  of  the 
moralists  of  modem  times,  moderation  is  treated  as 
a  word  destitute  of  any  conceivable  meaning,  except 
when  synonymous  wiUi  indifference.  Every  uiing  that 
passes  under  that  name  has  been  stigmatised  as  the  death 
of  the  mind ;  while  ambition  has  been  extolled  as  the  only 
legitimate  symptom  of  activity.  The  whole  of  the  moral 
composure  which  formed  the  object  of  the  stoical  school 
is  represented  as  an  unnatural  apathy.  By  these  extra- 
vagances, the  human  mind,  instead  of  being  enoounged 
in  cultivating  the  happiness  which  belongs  to  a  regular 
employment  of  its  powers,  is  hurried  abruptly  from  sen- 
sitive pleasure  and  pampered  imaginations  to  the  wail- 
ings  of  listless  sorrow,  or  that  agitating  discontent  which 
venerates  gloom  in  private  life,  and  clamour  in  public. 
In  private  economy,  the  transition  from  distressing 
want  to  ostentation  leaves  but  little  scope  for  a  re- 
gion of  leisurely  enjoyment.  A  taste  for  new  plea* 
sures  too  quickly  verges  into  the  creation  of  additional 
necessities,  and  becomes  a  source  of  unhappiness ;  and 
the  love  of  order  itself,  by  becoming  fastidious,  fatigues 
itself  with  £he  maintenance  of  plans  pregnant  with  an- 
xiety and  fragility.  Alienation  between  persons  in 
different  situations  in  life  is  connected  with  the  spirit 
thus  fostered,  and  \&  promoted  by  the  want  of  a  steady 
well-understood  plan  for  facilitating  social  intercourse 
on  terms  productive  of  mutual  benefit,  and  consistent 
with  universal  convenience.  In  so  far  as  important  ge- 
neral opinions  are  concerned,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that,  where  differences  of  profession  are  treat- 
ed with  mutual  toleration,  a  period  of  mental  warfare 
should  precede  that  of  sound  liberality ;  and  that  the  road 
to  the  happiest  state  of  the  general  mind,  should  only  be 
found  by  travelling  among  precipices  and  thickets,  in 
which  many  are  exposed  to  trials  too  severe  for  human 
weakness.  Theinmienceof  these  circumstances  on  the 
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production  of  madness  is  dis^^sed  by  die  great  p1ausi« 
inlity  of  the  hyperbolical  spirit ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  tnis  plausibility  Uirows  a  lustre  on  the 
manners  and  expressions  of  many  individuals  till  the 
very  instant  in  which  their  starting  aberrations  disclose 
the  matured  existence  of  the  malady  which  has  been 
all  along  in  a  train  of  preparation. 

The  last  mental  cause  of  madness  which  we  shall' 
mention  is  the  principle  of  involuntary  imitation^ 
operating  by  the  frequent  sight  of  persons  in  similar 
circumstances.  That  this  has  some  influence  we  may 
infer  from  the  dread  which  many  individuals  have 
of  entering  a  madhouse.  That  principle  which  leads 
us^  even  against  our  inclination,  to  adopt  feelings, 
and  repeat  motions  which  make  a  strong  impres* 
sion  on  our  senses,  is  very  strong  in  all  men.  The  same 
principle  which  makes  a  panic,  (when  once  begun,)  to 
spread  rapidly  through  an  army^  which  gives  the  pa- 
thos of  the  orator,  and  the  performances  of  the  trage^ 
dian,  a  simultaneous  power  over  the  whole  of  their 
respective  audiences,  and  which  has  sometimes  spread 
convulsions  and  enthusiastic  visions  among  large  con- 
gregationSf  exerts  a  similar  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  diseases.  In  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  the 
effect  is  well  known.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  frequently 
nor  so  quickly  produced  in  cases  of  insanity,  because 
this  disease,  in  its  decided  forms,  is  more  distant  from 
the  ordinary  state  of  any  sane  mind  than  these  casual 
motions. 

On  this  principle  assisting  the  hereditary  disposition, 
the  repetition  of  mania  in  the  same  family  may  be  partly 
accounted  for.  People  think  with  particular  frequency 
and  seriousness  of  any  glaring  mental  aberrations  that 
affect  their  near  connections.  It  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  parent  of  a  person  who  has  become  de- 
ranged has  aelmowledged  that  he  felt  an  apprehen- 
sion of  falling  immediately  into  a  similar  state.  When 
the  mind  is  weakened  by  sdrrow,  it  Is  more  easily  ope- 
rated on  by  sympathetic  imitation;  and  the  ihffueilce  of 
this  principle  would  be  more  frequently  seen  than  it  is, 
were  it  not  counterbalanced  by  those  efforts  to  maintain 
fortitude,  which  are  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion  for  diminishing  the  evils  with  which  a 
family  is  afflicted.  Even  those  who  have  had  relations 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  who  were  subject  to  ma- 
nia, especially  if  they  died  under  the  disease,  must,  if 
they  know  the  fact,  be  led  to  think  at  times  of  that 
part  of  their  family  history,  and  certain  expressions  of 
countenance  and  manner,  arising  from  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  communicated  from  one  relation  to 
another,  and  may  thus  contribute  to  cherish  a  diseased 
train  of  feeling  tending  to  mania.  We  often  find  two 
or  more  individuals  in  a  family  becoming  deranged  at 
the  same  time.  This  we  can  attribute  only  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  progress  of  the  morbid  feelings  of 
each  has  produced  upon  the  othei^. 

Physicinns  sometimes  differ  in  their  treatment  of  ma- 
nia, according  to  their  opinions  regarding  the  compara- 
tive influence  of  bodily  and  of  mental  causes.  Those 
who  have  supposed  that  some  sort  of  organic  fault  is 
always  the  cause  of  mania,  and  that  the  apparent  causes 
of  it  are  merely  occurrences  slightly  contributing  to 
develope  the  disease,  place  their  chief  dependence  on 
the  resources  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  they  trust  to  blood- 
lettinj^,  blistering,  purging,  antispasmodics,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold.  This  branch  of  the  subject  must  be 
allowed  to  be  of  great  importance;  but  for  the  details  we 
refer  to  our  article  Medicine. 
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We  confine  ourselves  under  the  present  article  to  the  Ma&k 
moral  treatment,  or  general  management  It  is  well  ^^"^/^ 
known  that,  even  after  the  diseased  state  has  been  con  ^^ 
rected,  and  the  symptoms  alleviated  by  the  judicious 
use  of  medicine,  a  slight  occurrence  tending  to  irH- 
tate  the  mind  is  sufficient  to  destroy  in  one  moment  all 
the  benefit  produced,  and  to  give  rise  to  an  immediate 
increase  of  violence  in  the  symptoms.  Moral  circam- 
stances  must  be  attended  to  from  the  veiy  begin* 
ing.  The  first  and  most  important  step  is,  to  remove  the  Chinged 
patient  from  his  own  home,  and  fl'om  all  the  objects  bibUA. 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see.  His  false  no* 
tions  and  harassing  impressions  are  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  objects  exposed  to  his  senses  during  the 
approach  of  the  disease.  His  relations  have  become  ta 
him,  in  the  first  place,  stale  and  iminteresting,  and  af« 
terwards  causes  of  angry  irritation.  The  places  where 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  feel  perplexity  of  thought 
cannot  be  seen  without  in  some  measure  reviving  it. 
It  can  seldom  be  expected,  that  in  a  private  family  in« 
dividuals  are  to  be  found  qualified  for  so  difiicult  a  charge 
as  the  care  of  a  maniac.  The  most  favourable  situation 
is  a  retirement,  where  the  patient  will  be  surrounded 
by  objects  which  have  a  composing  influence.  It  is 
seldom,  and  only  in  the  most  violent  form  of  the 
disease,  tiiat  confinement  in  a  dark  room  is  advis* 
able.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  darkness  of  night  brings 
with  it  an  increase  in  the  symptoms.  The  patient 
should,  even  for  some  time  after  ne  is  apparently  well, 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  his ,  friends.  His  importu« 
nities,  and  those  of  his  connections,  for  a  premature 
restoration  to  his  family,  ou^ht  to  be  firmly  resisted  till 
his  recovery  is  well  established.  From  the  too  fre« 
quent  neglect  of  this  precaution,  many  laolent  relapses 
take  place.  Dr.  CuUen  judiciously  reconunends  diat, 
where  the  patient  cannot  be  removed,  the  furniture  d 
his  room  should  be  changed  In  the  Bicfitre  at  Paris, 
religious  mania  was  often  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  emHems  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  it  was  made 
a  serious  question  whether  or  not  all  such  emblems 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  hospitaL  The  propriety 
of  removing  all  such  objects  ought  not  to  be  doubted. 
A  patient  might  be  hurt  by  an  insult  offered  to  his  opl< 
nions,  but  not  by  a  step  purely  negative  in  its  nature. 

Disputes  have  often  been  a^tated  on  the  utility  of  colm 
harsh  measures,  compared  with  those  of  a  milcierkind.  ofM 
Tyrannical  principles,  aided  by  the  5ame  passion  for  »^ 
the  extraordinary  which  in  former  ages  led  to  a  harsh  ^"^ 
treatment  of  almost  all  diseases,  have  been  in  6ome 
measure  the  causes  of  the  cruel  severities  often  prac- 
tised with  this  description  of  patients.  They  have,  for 
the  most  part,  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  and  irritating 
the  disease.  In  more  enlightened  times,  iron  fetters, 
tight  ropes,  cruel  floggings,  and  blows,  have  given 
place  to  the  use  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  which  is  at  once 
milder  and  more  efficacious.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  mild  treatment  has  sometimes  (ailed,  or  even 
appeared  to  be  hurtful.  Some  writers,  on  comparing 
these  facts,  have  contented  themselves  with  observing, 
that  harsh  or  mild  measures  ought  to  be  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  our  experience 
of  the  effect  of  each  method  upon  him.  "We  must, 
however,  beware  of  suffering  a  mixed  practice  of  this 
sort  to  degenerate  into  an  ambiguous  and  immethodical 
empiricism.  The  principle  which  we  should  follow  is, 
to  practise  uniform  decision  without  harshness  or  in« 
dignity,  and  to  allow  the  patient,  within  a  certain 
range^  a  liberal  degree  of  freedom  without  trifling.  In 
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the  nmt^ement  of  a  lunatic,  talents  of  the  came  sort    on  the  politeness  of  the  moment,  and  less  on  plain 
are  reqaired  as  in  conducting  the  moral  education  of    dealing,  are  probably  less  affected  by  a  slight  decep- 
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children,  or  the  political  affairs  of  nations.  The  ge 
jnenl  principles  to  be  adopted  are  the  sai^ie,  and  the 
dtferenoe  in  their  application  is  less  in  reality  than 
inappearance.  A  keeper  should  shew  the  patient  that 
he  is  so  completely  in  his  power  as  to  render  all  re- 
sistance on  his  part  vain>  and  at  the  same  time  convince 
him  that  this  power  is  not  to  be  exercised  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  or  caprice ;  that  it  is  to  be  confined 
to  salutary  restraint,  and  not  extended  to  the  infliction 
of  severities.  The  boundaries  of  indulgence  ought, 
however,  to  be  clearly  understood;  the  patient's  re- 
quests, when  imfHToper,  must  be  refused  with  a  mild 
firmness,  and  no  vague  hopes  held  out  to  him  which 
are  not  be  fulfilled.  The  mild  diameter  of  the  treat* 
ment  must  always  appear  to  be  that  in  which  the  pa« 
tient's  attendants  take  the  greatest  pleasure* 
The  plan  of  treatment,  with  respect  to  severity  or 


tion  where  no  other  serioas  consequences  are  produced 
by  it. 

Regular  labour  is  often  of  great  use  in  assisting  the  DtiUty  of 
recovery  of  maniacs  ;  but  in  public  establishments  in  labour. 
this  country,  a  general  provision  for  that  object  has  not 
been  made.  It  requires- very  exact  precautions  to  find 
employment  for  such  as  are  fit  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  any  of  the  patienta  from  having  access 
to  tools  of  which  they  mignt  make  a  dwigerous  use. 
For  this  purpose,  the  separation  of  the  patients,  accord- 
ing to  a  judicious  classification  of  their  cases,  is  indlsr 
pensable ;  and  provision  will  undoubtedly  be  made  for 
this  in  the  arrangement  of  all  new  public  establidiiments 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  * 

When  the  high  symptoms  of  mania  have  subsided,  it  BeBtoratioB 
will  be  proper  to  allow  the  patient  to  see  a  little  of  socie-  ^  ioatty. 
ty;  hence  those  who  are  in, a  mild  or  convalescent  state  " 


mildness,  requires  to.  be  adapted  to  the  former  habits  of  in  an  hospital  are  allowed  to  associate  together,  and  those 

the  patient.     A  man  who.has  lived  in  a  polished  society,  who  are  farther  advanced  associate  with  the  servants 

in  which  deference  has  been  shewn  to  his  feelings,  will  be  and  superintendants  of  the  house.     There  are  certain 

greatly  injured  bv  a  degree  of  harshness  which  would  states  in  which  an  opportunity  may  be  allowed  for  the 

he  productive  of  no  luum  to  a  person  who  has  been  return  of  the  former  sympatnies  of  life,  by  gradually 

used  to  submit  tamely  to  severities.     As  instances  <^  permitting  the  patient  to  receive  frequent  visits  from 

the  latter,  Pinel  particularizes  the  negroes  of  Jamaica ;  his  near  relations.     One  instance  in  which  sympathy 


but  it  may  be  doubted,  considering  the  former  history 

of  a  great  part  of  these  individuab,  how  far  theicjnincU 

are  subdued  to  tiieir  situation.     In  the  Russian  boor, 

who  is  accostomed  to  feel  the  master's  lash  as  a  neces- 

suy  incitement  to  hia  daily  labours,  we  pVobably  have 

abetter  example  of  a  person  to  whom,  in  a  state  of  ma- 
nia, a  certain  degree  of  harshness  would  be  of  service.  If 

a  person  of  .these  habits  were  to  be  treated  with  all  the 

mildness  that  is  used  in  a  French  lunatic  asylum,  he 

would  be  rendered  unfit  for  returning  to  his  former  si- 

toatioiL    Universal  experience  shews  the  danger  of  ha- 

hitnating  any  person  for  a  time  to  indulgences  which 

cannot  be  secured  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
kuamg       Any^iort  of  reasoning  with  a  maniacal  patient  ought    missed  cured.     In  this  instance  it  was  apparent  that, 
a^  (US'  to  be  veqr  sparingly  employed.  Pinel  mentions  a  caAe  of    though  the  incident  was  in  itself  fortunate,  it  was  equal- 
^         /ehgiooa  mania,  which  be  attempted  to  cure  by  reasoning    ly  fortunate  that  she  had  not,  in.the  first  instance,  seen 

the  patient  out  of  his  irrational  opinions;  but  the  at-  "^  * '*  *  «    .«    .  >i  •.-./< 


operated  in  the  cells  of  the  Manchester  Workhouse,  for- 
cibly struck  the  writer  of  this  article  as  one  of  those  for- 
tunate occurrences  which  it  is  not  easy  to  repeat  by  any 
contrivance.  A  maniac  was  visited  by  his  wife  and 
two  children,  one  of  whom  gave  him  an  apple :  this  cir- 
cumstance awakened  his  sensibility,  and  made  him  melt 
into  tears.  The  scene  was  observed  by  the  worst  patient 
in  the  house,  the  furious  woman  who  lias  been  already, 
mentioned ;  her  ferocity  was  immediately  subdued,  and 
she  wept  along  with  that  unfortunate  parent,  recollect- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  ^ildren  whom  she  herself  left  at 
home.  From  that  day  she  made  speedy  advances  to  a 
state  of  perfect  composure,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  dis- 


tempt  only  served  to  rouse  him  to  the  most  furious  indig- 
nation against  the  impiety  of  the  person  who  disputed 
the  sacMPdneae  of  his  favourite  doctrines.  Reasoning 
even  on  nuMoe  indifferent  affairs  only  gives  the  patient 
an  opportuiiity  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  displaying  his 
eloquence  in  reply.  Our  object  is,  not  to  improve  his 
accttiagv  in  th^  application  of  langpuage,  but  to  restore 
that-aBndity  of  thought  which  is  independent  of  ibe 
•use  of  words,  and  that  mental  composure  which  no 
words  can  represent.  Verbal  reasoning  shews  too 
much  hasie  to  accomplish  the  recovery  of  our  patient. 
Silent  and  steady  means,  accompanied  with  frankness, 
and  free  from  all  sullen  afiectation  of  taciturnity,  will 
enable  us,  by  much  surer  steps,  to  conduct  a  favourable 
to  a  complete  recovery. 


ttptsoB         Pinel  and  others  mention  instances  in  which  a  litt  e    matter  of  important  reflection. 


any  of  her  own  children.  In  that  case,  the  association  of 
ideas  might  have  recalled  to  her  mind  those  feelings  of 
passionate  irritation  with  which  she  was  affected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease ;  whereas  the  feelings  of  mk« 
ternal  affection,  being  excited  free  from  such  associa- 
tions, had  time  to  acquire  greater  influence,  till  they  be- 
came sufficiently  powerful  to  fortify  her  against  those 
passions  by  which  they  had  been  supplanted. 

It  appears  from  the  view  which  Dr.  Powel  gives  of  the  increase  of 
returns  made  in  j^ifferent  years  since  1 775,  that  insanity  insanity  in 
is  on  the  increase  in  Britain,  and  that  this  increase  is  Britain. 
in  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  progressive  po- 
pulation of^the  country.     This  fact  must  arise  from  the 
more  extensive  operation  of  the  moral  causes  of  the  dis- 
order already  specified,  and  others  analogous  to  them, 
and  might  suggest  to  the  p(^itician  and  the  moralist 


U  a^vd*-  ^iid  has  been  resorted  to  with  marked  advantage : 
it  ia  not,  however,  void  of  dani^^er.  If  the  fraud  is  8Uo« 
pectcd,  it  not  only  loses  its  effect,  but  excites  the  pa- 
tient's indignation.  Instances  have  happened  in  wiiich, 
after  an  apparent  reeoveryproduced  in  this  manner,  an 
explanation  of  the  deception  has  created  reflections 
vrfiich  have  been  followed  by  a  complete  relapse.  Per« 
ha{»  this  is  less  liable  to  occur  with  the  French  than 
the  British ;  as  the  former,  setting  more  value 
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According  to  the  returns  lately  furnished,  in  obe«  Returasof 
dience  to  the  act  of  parliament,  from  all  the  parishes  of  insane  per- 
Scotland,  in  number  992,  with  the  exception  of  259i  «on8  in  Scot, 
the  number  of  insane  persons  was  3489*  ^^^ 


Of  thesei  thoe  were  at  large 

confined 
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8840 
649 

3489 
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Insanity.  Males    •     .     .     .     1643     Furious 622 

Females     .    .     .     1761     Fatuous 2688 

Sex  not  mentioned      85    State  not  specified     •    179 


Adult  .  .  .  . 
Non- adult  .  . 
Age  not  specified 


^•a^.ia  fre- 
quent a- 
iiinng  fe» 
malefc 


Idiotism  ft- 
mong  males. 


Jurispru- 
dence as  re- 
lating to 
iDsanitjr. 


3489  8489 

2769    Maintained  by  parish     533 
576     Partly  by  ditto       .     .     944 
164     Wholly  by  relations      1020 
These  circumstances  1     q^^ 
not  specified    .     J    ^ 

3489  3489 

According  to  these  returns,  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sexes  preponderate  towards  the  females.  This 
circumstance  varies  in  different  places.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  t)r.  Halliday,  who  at  an  early  period  made  ex« 
tensive  inquiries  on  this  subject^  by  collecting  state- 
ments  from  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  that  the  propor* 
tion  of  natural  idiots  was  greatest  among  males,  wnile 
that  of  maniacal  cases  was  greatest  among  females. 
The  parishes  from  which  he  obtained  statements  were- 
788.  In  these,  the  number  of  idiots  going  at  large  was 
1976,  of  whom  1145  were  males,  and  831  females. 
That  of  maniacs  under  restraint  was  1676,  of  whom 
727  were  m^Ies,  and  949  females. 

The  objects  of  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  comprize  three  particulars. 

1.  The  prevention  of  wrongous  confinement  on  a 
false  plea  of  insanity.  During  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
law  on  this  point,  such  confinement  has  very  frequent- 
ly been  practised  by  selfish  and  depraved  individualsi 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  possession  of  the  property 
of  a  rich  relation.  For  this  purpose  false  representa- 
tions  have  been  madp  to  a  medical  practitioner,  and  the 
lure  of  emolument  at  the  same  time  held  out»  and  thus 
a  certificate  of  insanity  has  been  obtained,  which  was 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  confinement  of  any  individual 
as  a  lunatic.  Such  a  power  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
any  person  whose  qualifications  are  not  well  accredited; 
and  the  certificate  of  one  individual  should  never  be 
held  sufficient  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  a  person 
in  confinement  beyond  a  very  few  days.  All  such  cases 
ought  to  be  speedily  reported  to  a  plurality  of  official 
men.  This  is  necessary  for  ascertaining,  to  the  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  of  all  parties,  whether  the  insanity 
is  evident ;  and  cases  will  sometimes  occur  that  bear  a 
very  questionable  aspect,  and  require  frequent  visits, 
and  the  minute  observation  of  a  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced person,  before  that  point  can  be  determined.  On 
this  account  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  obtain- 
ing information  from  respectable  neighbours,  of  all  the 
previous  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  tiirow  light 
on  such  cases.  Wherever  motives  to  unjust  confine- 
ment might  be  supposed  possible,  the  case  should  be  in- 
vestigated with  particular  care.  Persons  of  property, 
being  most  liable  to  cruel  imposition  in  this  particular, 
should  be  provided  with  the  best  legal  protection. 

2.  Another  object  is,  to  provide  for  the  confinement 
of  all  those  persons  whose  mental  condition  renders  that 
measure  necessfury.  On  this  point,  delicacy  towards 
persons  who  show  symptoms  of  incipient  derangement, 
and  towards  their  friends,  requires  that  much  should 
be  left  to  private  discretion.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever^ that  wandering  lunatics  ought  to  be  attended  to; 

1 


that  the  mischievous  should  be  placed  under  rcstiwnt;  lamity. 
and  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  females  in  this  unl  ^*V^ 
fortunate  situation  should  be  sJlowed  to  go  at  large. 

3.^  A  third  object  is,  to  secure  the  best  treatment  to 
the  insane  who  are  placed  in  confinement.  Even  those 
who  are  really  insane,  especially  persons  of  superior 
rank,  are  liable  to  be  treated  with  studied  careless- 
ness from  mercenary  motives  operating  upon  those  in 
whose  charge  they  are  placed,  and  from  the  base  antipa* 
thies  or  the  rapacity  of  relations.  Carelessness,  mean 
resentment,  and  a  brutal  disposition  to  abridge,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  business  of  a  receptacle  forlhe in- 
sane, have  too  often  been  productive  of  inhuman  usage 
towards  all  descriptions  of  insane  persons.  These  evils 
can  only  be  prevented  by  an  assiduous  system  of  tho« 
rough  and  frequent  inspection.  Much  advantage  has 
arisen  from  some  recent  ,enactments  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  such  houses.  But  this  inspection,  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  desired  effTect,  ought  to  be  at  least 
weekly,  and  the  inspectors  ought  to  have,  without  giv- 
ing warning,  immediate  access  to  all  parts  of  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  arrangements  required  in  lunatic  hospitals  have  Luoatk 
recently  become  a  subject  of  attentive  study,  and  it  isbospltilk 
hoped  will  be  soon  perfectly  understood.    The  comfort 
of  the  situation,  the  security  of  the  patients,  and  the 
prevention  of  mischief,  are  requisites  in  them  all.   More 
particukr  care  is  required  in  those  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  recent  cases,  which  admit  of  some  hopes  of  re- 
covery.  An  hospital  for  the  curable  insane  requires,  be- 
sides the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  much  more  assi- 
duous medical  attendance,  greater  addres  on  the  part  of 
the  keeper,  and  various  arrangements  for  separating  the 
different  classes  of  patients,  for  presenting  to  their  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  only  those  objects  which  have  an  un- 
exceptionable tendencv,  and  providing  them  with  saluta- 
ry employment.    Perhaps  such  institutions  ought  not  to 
be  committed  exdusivelv  to  the  care  of  one  medical  per- 
son.  Or,  if  this  is  thought  necessary  for  preventing  jar- 
rin^s,  provision  should  be  made  for  extended  communi- 
cations on  the  pro£[ress  of  each  case,  and  frequent  con- 
sultations on  the  mmutiseof  the  treatment.  Without  this^ 
the  due  interest  in  the  object  is  apt  to  decline,  and  the 
practice  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  indolent 
routine. 

Insanity  is  treated  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Cel-  Lutof 
sus,  Aretaeus,  Van  S  wieten,  Cullen,  and  tne  greater  part  «tt<^<>(^ 
of  ancient  and  modem  systematic  writers  on  medicine. 
See  more  particularly  Arnold  on  Insanti^.     Battle's 
TreaiUe  on  Madness.     Haslara  on  Madness  and  Melon* 
choly.    Illustrations  of  Madness^  by    ditto.     Rush  oa 
Menial  Derangement.     Cox's  Ohservations  on  Insanity, 
Crichton  on  Mental  Derahgement.    Perfect's  Selzd  Caus 
of  Insanity,   Mons.  Pine!  sur  VAHHation  Meniale.    Hal- 
laran  on  Insanity.     G.  N.  Hill  on  the   Preveniion  and 
Cure  qf  Insanity,     Spurzheim  on  Insanity,     The  artide 
Folie  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.     Dr. 
Powel's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Co/- 
kge  qf  Physicians,     Also  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  considering  the  regula- 
tion of  mad-honses ;  and  the  pamphlets  of  Stark,  Tuke, 
and  others,  on  Lunatic  Asylums.     The  Annual  Reports 
qf  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum,  being  generally  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  may  be  peniaed  i¥ith  advan- 
tage.   {H.D.) 
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INSECTA. 


lUKtL 


For  the  external  anitmnical  stractare,  &c.  see  Zool« 


CeIo. 


OCT. 


Obdeb  DIPTERA, 

Thb  duncten  of  this  order,  and  of  the  tribes  of 
which  it  is  oomposed,  were  given  under  the  article 
Entomology^  Vol.  IX.  p.  161. 

Sect*  I.    Pboboscidea. 

TrIBB  I.      TiPULARIDCS. 

A.  Antenna JUi farm  or  setaceous^  longer  than  the  head, 
Stirpt  1.  Ocelli  none ;  antennae  very  hairy;  eyes  large; 
rostmin  tubakr,  long. 

Genus  DCLXXXI.    Culbx,  of  authors. 

Sn  1.  Pi|»ffu  of  authors.     The  common  gnat 
Siirps  2.   Ocelli  none;  antennae  very  haury ;  eyes 

large;  rostrum  very  short,  terpinated  by  two  lips. 

Two  anterior  legs  at  a  distance  from  the  others. 

&ntb»      Gbnus  DCLXXXII.    Cobbthra,  Meig.  11%.  Latr. 

Antennae  fourteen- jointed ;  the  basilar  joints  conic- 
ovoid;  of  the  male  with  fasciculi  of  hairs;  with  simple 
hairs  on  the  females;  the  two  last  joints  attenuated, 
dongated. 

Sp.  1.  CuUdformis.    Meig* 

fjaipai.       Gbkus  DCLXXXIIL    Tanypus,  Meig.  lUig.  Latr. 

Antennae  fourtdsn  jointed,  very  plumose,  moniliform, 
th&T  extremities  filiform :  of  the  male,  almost  entirely 
moiiOifaiin.  their  last  joint  larger  and  oroid  in  the  fe- 
male. 

Sp,  1.  Cinctus,    Meig. 

^»B»-     Gekxjs  DCLXXXIV.   Cbironomus,  Meig.  Latr.  Illig. 
*  Fabr. 

Antennae  twelve  jointed,  very  plumose,  moniliform, 
with  filiform  extremities  in  the  male;  seven  jointed, 
the  last  joint  elongatCi  cylindric  in  the  female. 

Sp,  1.  PlumoMUS.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirpt  8.  Ocelli,  none,  antenna  very  hairy,  eyes 
l^rgCf  rostrum  very  short,  legs  at  an  equal  distance  from 
cacn  other. 

Imiea  Gbnu6  DCLXXXV.    Culicoides,  Latr. 

Wings  deflexed ;  rostrum  conic,  larger  than  the  head ; 
antennae  fourteen  jointed,  downy. 
Sp.l.  Punctata,    Latr. 
Inhabits  France  and  England. 

*«^     Gknvs  DCLXXXVI      Pbychoda,  Latr.  Fabr.    Ti- 

NEARiA,  Schell.    Tbichoptera,  Meig. 

Wings  deflexed,  rostrum  shorter  than  the  head,  an« 
ttnnm  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  joints,  of  a  globular  form, 
covered  with  bundles  of  hairs, 

SfK  i.  Phaitenakki.    Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 


Gbnus  DCLXXXVU.  CcBAT0PoooN,Meig.  Illig.  Latr.     loftcta. 

Pauz.  '*— -v-^^ 

Goatopo.! 
Wings  incumbent ;  lower  joints  of  the  antennae  ovoid  goo.  . 
or  subglobular,  the  upper  ones  longer  and  cylindri- 
cal; the  lower  joints  of  the  male  with  long  bundles  of 
hair. 

Sp.  1.  Femaraius,    Fabr. 

Genus  DCLXXXVIII.  Cecidomyia,  Latr.  lUig.  Meig.  Ceddsmyis. 
I  Oliootbopmus,  Latr. 

Wings  incumbent;  antennae  moniliform,  hairy. 

Sp.  1.  LaUea,    Meig. 

Stirps  4.  Ocelli  none ;  antennae  with  short  hairs ;  eyes 
oval,  entire ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  very  long ;  Ups 
not  inclined. 

Genus  DCLXXXIX.   Ctbnophoba,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr.  Cteaophonu 

Fabr.    Taniptbba,  Latr. 

Antennae  filiform,  pectinated  in  the  males,  serrated 
in  the  females ;  the  second  joint  short,  the  third  elon« 
gate. 

Sp.  1.  Alrata,    Meig. 

Genus  DCXC.    Pedicia,  Latr.    Limonia,  Meig. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple ;  the  two  first  joints 
larger,  elongate;  the  three  following  turbinated,  die 
three  next  globular,  and  the  seven  lut  slender,  cylin* 
dric. 

Sp.  1.  Rivosa* 

Tipnia  rivota.    Linn& 

Innabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCXCI.    Tipula,  of  authors. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple ;  the  first  joint  laiveit, 

Slindric ;  the  second  subglobose;  the  next  cylin&c; 
e  third  elongate. 
Sp.  1.  Oieracea.    Linn6,  &c. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCXCII.    Nephrotoma,  Meig.  Latr.  Nephro*^ 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple;  the  joints  for  the 
most  part  cylindric ;  those  of  tne  male  arched. 

Sp.  1.  liorsalis,  Meig. 

Stirpg  5.  Ocelli  none;  antennae  with  short  hairs; 
ej^es  oval,  entire ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  very  long; 
hps  very  long,  inclined. 

Genus  DCXCIII.   Ptychopteryx.    Pttcroptbra,  Pty«bop» 

Meig.  Illig.  Latr.  Fabr.  «oyx« 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple ;  the  first  joint  sub* 
obconie,  third  very  long  ;  the  tenth,  and  three  or  four 
fi[>llowing  joints  subovate. 

Sp.  1.  Contaminaia,     Fabr. 

iitirps  6.  Ocelli  none;  antennae  with  short  hairs;  eyes 
oval,  entire ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  very  long>  and 
always  simple. 

Genus  DCXCIV.     Limonia,  Meig.  Illig,  Latr.        Limonia. 
Antennae  moniliform,  fourteea  or  sixteen  jointed 
wings  with  three  perfect  discoidal  cells. 
Sp.h  Picia,    Meig. 


Tipula. 
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INSE 


Insecta. 
Tnchocera. 


Genus  DCXCV.  Trichocera,  Meig. 

Antennee  setaceous,  sixteen  or  fifteen  jointed,  the  two 
first  joints  thick,  subequal,  shorter  than  the  tliird;  'wings 
with  three  perfect  discoidal  cells. 

Sp,  1.  Hiemalis,    Meig. 

Kriopteryx.    Genus  DCXCVI.    Eriopteryx.    Erioptera^  Meig. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  fifteen  jointed,  all  the  joints 
except  the  first  quite  monilUbrm ;  wings  with  two  per« 
feet  discoidal  cells. 

8p.  1 .  Atra,    Meig. 

Heutoma.  Genus  DCXCVII.  Hsxatoiia>  Latr€ille» 

Antennee  six  jointed,  subsetaceotm,  the  two  first  joints 
shortest,  the  four  others  very  longy  cylindric. 
Sp.  1.  Nigrum. 
Hectakfma  nigra.    Latr. 
Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Slirps  7.  Ocelli  dtstmet;  rostram  cylindric,  elongate. 

Asinduliim.  Genus  DCXCVIIL    Asindulum,  Latr.    Pi.atyur4, 

Meig.  lUig. 

Eyes  within  and  behind  notched;  proboscis  much 
longer  than  the  head. 
^.1.  Nigrum.    L,Rtt. 

Rhyphuf.     Genus  DCXCIX.   Rhyphus,  X4itr.    Anisopus,  Meig. 

lllig. 
Eyes  entire ;  proboscis  pcnrrtct,  a  Kttle  shorter  than 
the  bead. 

Sp.  I.  Ftnestrarum.    Ijatt. 
Ifihabits  Europe. 

Siirps  H.  OceUt  distinct;  rostrum  short,  terminated 
by  two  lips. 

Ceroplatus.  Genus  DCC.    Ceropiatus,  of  aatkora. 

Palpi  very  short;  ovoid  conic,  obscurely  tmiarticn- 
late ;  antcnno  ^smnpressed*,  fusifiiniL 
Sp.  1.  Tipuloidet.    Bosc.  &c 

Mninhnii.    Gbnus  DCCL    MoLonRuSy  Lstf.    SciAVA«  Meig.  Fabr. 

lUig.     Macrocera,  Meig. 

Palpi  subfiliform,  distinctly  jointed ;  ant^nee  subse- 
taceous ;  eyes  sublunulate ;  ocelli  very  distinct,  placed 
near  each  either  on  the  vertex. 

Sp.  1.  Thomas.    X^tr. 

Mycetophi-  Genus  DCCII.  Myce^tophila,  Meig.  IDig.  Pabr.  Latr. 
la.  Palpi  subfiliform,  distinctly  jointed ;  antennae  subse- 

taceous ;  eyes  entire,  oval ;  ocelli  very  minute,  distinct, 
the  lateral  ones  placed  one  behind  each  eye. 
Sp.  1.  Lunaia.    Meig. 
B.  Aui^nm  massive  or  fusiform^  and  perfoiiaietL 
Stirps  9*  OcelU  three ;  antennae  nine^jointed. 

<>XNUfl  DCCin.    BiBis,  Geoff.  Schaef.  Latr.  Lam.  Sec 

HiRTJBA,  Fabr.  Molg.  Iltig. 

Thorax  without  spines  on  its  anterior  part;  hinder 
tibiee  produced  into  a  strong  hook. 
Sp,  1.  Horiufanus,     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCIV.  Dilophus,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Thorax  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  pec- 
tinated ;  anterior  tibiae  with  their  apex  and  middle  ex* 
temally  pectinate-dentate. 

Sp.  1.  Febrilis.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 


Bibic 


BUophwi. 


CT  A. 

Slirps  10.  Oeelli  three;  antennae  eleven-jointed. 

Genus  DCCV.    Penthstria,  Meig.  Latr. 

Eyes  oval,  entire. 

Sp,  1.  Funebris.    Meig. 

Genus  DCCVI.   Scathopsb^  of  authors.  Ceria,  Scop.  Sathop$<. 

Eyes  reniforra  or  lunate. 
Sp.  I.  Nigra.  Geoffroy. 
Stirps  II.  OceUinoBe* 

Genus  DCCVII.  Cordtla,  Meig.  Latr.  K:<mljk 

Antennae  twelve-jointed ;  eyes  entire. 
Sp.  1^  Fitsca.    Meig. 

Genus  DCCVIII.     Simulium,  Latr.    ATRACtocERA,  SimufiaiiL 

Meig. 

Antennae  eleven-jointed ;  eyes  lunulate. 
Sp.  1.  Reptans.     Latr. 

Tribe  II.>    Stratiomtdbs. 

A.  Antenna;  not  terminated  by  a  seta, 

Slirps  1.  Antennae  with  their  last  joint  having  eight 
rings. 

Genus  DCCIX.  Hermetia,  Letn  Fabr.  Hcnutii. 

Antenna  with  their  last  joint  much  compressed,  its 
middle  strangulated. 
Sp.  1.  Illucens.    Latr. 

Genus  DCCX.    Xvlophaous,  Meig.  Fabr.  Latr.      Xyk^hi^ 

Antennae  eylindric,  the  last  joint  cylindrie-conic»eioi>-  ^^ 
gate ;  seutellum  without  spines ;  palpi  longer  than  the 
proboscis. 

Sp.  L  Macuhius.    Meig. 

Genus  DCCXI.    Actina,  Meig.  Actija. 

Antennae  cylindrie,  the  last  joint  cylindvics-oonic, 
elongate;  scutellum  wHh  sit  spines;  piilpi  not  longer 
than  the  proboscis. 

Sp.  1.  Clialybea.    Meig. 

Genus  DCCXII.    Beris,  Latr.  Beris. 

Antennae  cylindrie,  the  last  joint  cylindrie- conic, 
elongate ;  scutellum  with  four  or  six  spines ;  palpi  very 
raaai  shorter  than  the  proboscis. 

Sp.  1.  Nigritarris.    Latr. 

Stirps  2.  Antennae,  with  their  last  joint  having  frosi 
four  to  six  rings,  fusiform,  Gylindri<vooiiic,  ^r  oonic 

Genus  DCCXIII.    Stratiomvs,  of  authora.         swj< 

Antenme  very  mudi  longer  tbatt  the  he*d,  the  first 
and  third  joints  very  long,  the  latter  subfusiAm,  com- 
pressed, with  five  rings ;  thoruc  bispiaose. 

Sp.  1.  Strigata.    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXIV.    Odontqmtia,  Meig.  niigv  Latr.   o^i 

Antennee  a  little  longer  thAn  the  liMd,  the  last,  joint  ^^ 
cylindric-conic,  with  six  rings ;  thorax  IHspinoee. 
Sp.  1.  Furcaia.    Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Gbnus  DCCXV.    Cliteixaria»  Meig^  Wig.    Efhip-  Oid 

piUM,  Lair. 

Antennae  a  little  longer  than  the  hcad^  ^  with  their 
last  joint  conic,  six-rin^d,  the  two  last  forming  a  littJe 
style ;  thorax  bispinous,  the  spines  erect.   • 


I  N  S  E  C  T  A: 


Ut 


Trxca 


VffCMJOfc 


OlTCJIfc 


^fl* 


M^pik 


ibttTS. 


Sp.  !•  Ephipphtnu    Meig. 
Inhabitg  Europe. 

DCCXVI.    Nbmotelcs,  of  authors. 

Antennae  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the  third  joint 
fusifonnj  four-ringed ;.  scutellum  without  spines;  ihto* 
boscu  sheathed  beneath  a  rostelliform  process,  on  which 
the  antennae  are  inserted* 

Sp.  1.  Ll^ttorus,    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe^ 

B.  Antenna  iemmuUed  by  u  ihfle  or  seta. 

Stirpt  3.  Scutellttm  spinous. 

Genus  DCCXVII.    Oxycera,*  Meig.  lUig.  Latr. 

Antenns  with  their  first  and  second  jointa  fonning 
a  subfusiform  club,  the  third  styliform. 
Sp,  1.  Hydrokon.    Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
Slirps.  4.  Scutellum  without  spines. 

GcMs  DCCXVin.    VApro,  Latr.  Fabr.    PACuyeAS* 

TfiB,  Meig. 

Antenne^  with  their  twa  fiist  joints  transverse,  the 
Kcond  with  the  third  joints  fonning  a  sub*henuspfacric 
head. 

Sp,  I.  Attr.    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany  and  England. 

CrENus  DCCXIX.    Sarous,  of  authors. 

Antennae  terminated  by  a  seta  longer  than  the  an- 
tennae, their  second  joint  elongate ;  abdomen  generally 
obloDg. 

Sp,  1.  XtaUhoplerui    Fabr. 

Tribe  III.    Tabamides. 
Stirpf.  1.  Wings  incumbent;  scutellttm  spinous. 

Genus  DCCXX.    Oxnomyia,  Latr. 

Antennae  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  head ; 
the  second  joint  subobconic,  short ;  the  third  longer, 
ekmgate>€onic,  distinctly  eight-ring^ :  oceUi  three. 

Sp,  1.  Ferruginea,    hatr, 

Stirpt.^.  mrigs  divaricating;  scutellum  without 
spines;  antennae  as  long  as,  or  a  little  longer,  than  the 

GekusDCCXXI.   Panoonia,  Latr.  Fafar.   TanyMos- 

SA,  Meigen. 

Probosfis  siphunculiform,  coriaceous,  very  long,  8ul>« 
porrectedor  subtlutant:  antennse  scarcely  as  long  as 
the  head  ;  the  second  joint  sub-transverse ;  the  wird 
longer,  elongate^ conic,  sub-arcuate,  distinctly  eight- 
ringed  :  oeem  tiiree. 

op.  1.  Maculata,    Fabr. 

Gebus  DCCXXl  I.    Tabakus,  of  authors. 

Probosds  a  little  shorter  than  the  hesd,  teiwunated 
by  large  lip ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  head,  the  seoond 
j<nnt  cup-shaped,  the  third  lunate-subulate,  five-ringed ; 
oealK  obsolete  or  wanting. 

Sip*  1.  Btmnus.    Linn6,  km. 

Stirpi,  S.  Wings  divaricating;  seutellnm  without 
spinet ;  antennae  reitiarkably  loiter  than  the  head. 

Gekus  DCCXXIII.    Hamatopota,  Meigen,  lUig. 

Latr.  Fabr. 

Antansr  with  their  fint  jouit  elongate,  inccassate ; 


the  seootid  very  short,  cujp-shaped ;  the  third  elongate-  toeda,^ 
conic,  Monger  than  the  fast,)  tubulated,  four-ringed:  ^"^r*^ 
ocelli  oDSolete  or  wantin|r. 

Sp,  1.  PluviaHs,    Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXXIV.  Heftatoma,  Meig.  IBig.  Latr.   Hcputom* 

Fabr. 

Antennas  formed  of  cylindric  joints;  the  second  short- 
est ;  the  third  very  long,  four-ringed :  ocelli  obsolete 
or  wantinff. 

Sp.  l.Unaculata.    Meig. 

« 

GenCS  DCCXXV.   Chrysops,  Me^.  Illig.  Latr.  Fabr.  Chiyiopfc 
Antennae,  with  the  two  firstjoints  of  nearly  an  equal 

length,  the  third  joint  as  long  as  both  the  others,  cy- 

lindric-conic,  five-ringed ;  ocelli  tiiree. 
Sp.  1.  Caecutiens,     Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 


Psehjito* 
mui. 


Tribe  IV.    Rhagionides. 

Genus  DCCXXVL    Pachtstomus,  Latr. 

Antennae  cylindric ;  third  joint  three-ringed,  with^ 
out  a  seta. 

Sp,  1.  Swphoides,    hate. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

Genus  DCCXXVII.    Rhaoio,  Oliv.  Ross.  Cuv.  &c.  Rhagio. 

(  Leptis,  Fabn 

Antennae  BOonilifiHrm,  the  third  joint  not  ringed^  hut 
terminated  by  a  seta ;  palpi  porrect. 
Sp.  1.  Scolopticeus.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCeXXVIIL    Atbebix,  Meig.  Latr.         AAherix. 

Antennae  moniliform,  the  third  joint  not  ringed,  but 
terminated  by  a  setti ;  palpi  erect 
Sp^  1.  MaeukUa.    Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXXIX.    Ortochile,  Latr.  OrtochOe. 

A&lciUMe  tenninated  by  a  globose  head>  bearing  a 

Sp,  1.  NittrO'Casrukus.    Latr. 
Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Tribe  V.    DoLVCHOPinES. 

Genus  DCCXXX.    Platypeza,  Meig.  Platypeu. 

Antennae  as  long  as  the  head,  their  last  joint  ve^ 
long,  terminated  by  a  seta ;  hinder  tarsi  compressed- 
dilated,  the  third  joint  largest. 

Sp,  1.  FascHiia,    Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

* 

Genus  DCCXXXI.    Callomyia,  Meig.  CaUomylfc 

Antennae  as  Ions  as  the  head,  their  last  loint  very 
long,  terminated  by  a  seU ;  hinder  tarsi  fihfiirm,  the 
first  joint  largest. 

Sp.  1.  Elegant*    Meig. 

Genus  DCCXXXII.    Dolychopus,  Latr.  Fabr.  Wale.  DolydM. 

Antennae  half  the  length  of  die  head,  the  third  joint  ^^ 
trigonal,  bearing  a  seta  on  its  hinder  part. 
Sp.  I.  NabUUaius.    Fabr. 


*  This  gem  piobably  ougiht  to  be  placed  in  Oic  second  Stiips. 
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Tribb  VI.    Mydasidbs. 
MydM.  Genus  DCCXXXIIT.  Mydas,  Fabr.  Latr. 

Antennse  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  last  joint  very 
long,  its  point  ovate-clavate,  truncate,  concave;  the 
concavity  including  an  obscure  little  style. 

Sp.  1.  Filata.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

Thtrm.  Genus  DCCXXXIV.    Thereva,  Latr. 

Antennce  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  head ;  the  last 
joint  ovoid-conic,  with  a  distinct  style,  terminated  by 
a  seta. 

Sp,  1.  Pleheia.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  VII.    Asilides. 

Siirps  1.  Tarsi  terminated  by  two  claws,  and  two 
pulvilli ;  antennae  as  long,  or  not  much  longer  than  the 
head. 

Laphri*.      Gen.  DCCXXXV.    Laphria,  Meig.  lUig.  Lat  Fabr. 

Antennae  with  their  first  joint  longer  than  the  se- 
cond ;  the  last  suboval,  without  a  style. 
Sp.  1.  Gibbosa.    Fabr. 

A^ua.  Genus  DCCXXXVI.    Asilus,  of  Authors.    Erax, 

ScopdL 

Antennae  with  their  first  joint  longer  than  the  8e« 
cond ;  the  last  elongate-conic,  terminated  by  a  very  dis« 
tinct  style. 

Sp,  1.  Crahronifcrmis.    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Dttjpagoo.  Genus  DCCXXXVIL   Dasypooon,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Fab. 

Antennae  with  their  two  first  joints  nearly  equal ; 
the  last  subcylindric^  terminated  by  a  minute,  artioili- 
fonn,  conic  style. 

Sp,  1.  Punctaius,    Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirps  %,  Tarsi  terminated  by  two  claws  and  two 
pulvilli ;  antennae  much  longer  than  the  head^  inserted 
m  a  common  footstalk. 


Siociria.       Genus  DCCXXXVIII.  DtocTRXA,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Fabr. 

Sp,  1.  Odandka.    Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirpt  3.  Tarsi  terminated  by  three  daws ;  pulvilli 
wanting. 

GoBypc     Genus  DCCXXXIX.  Gonypeb,  Latr.  Leptooaster, 

Meig. 

Abdomen  very  long,  dender,  thicker  towards  its  ex- 
tremity. 
Sp.  1.  Tipuhidet.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  VIII.    Ehpides. 

Siirps  1,  Probosds  perpendicular. 

**P*  Genus  DCCXL.  Empis,  of  Authors. 

Antennae  three- jointedi  the  last  joint  terminated  by 
a  seta ;  palpi  erect 
Sp.  1.  Borealii,    Fabr. 


Genus  DCCXLI     Sicus,  Latr.    Tachvdromvu,    w^ 

Meig.  Fabr.  Sicm. 

Antennae  two-jointed,  the  last  joint  terminated  by  a 
seta ;  palpi  porrect. 
Sp.  1.  Raptor.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
Siirps  2    Proboscis  porrected. 

Genus  DCCXLIL    Hybos,  Meig.  Fabr.  Latr.   Acao  Hyb« 

MYiA,  Bonelli. 

Antennae  two-jointed,  the  last  joint  terminated  by 
a  seta ;  palpi  porrect. 
Sp,  1.  Asiiifbrmis,  Latr. 

Tribe  IX.    ANTRRAcinB& 

Genus  DCCXLIII.   Nbmestrina,  Latr.    Rhyncoce*  KesMtnu 
PHALUS,  (Act  Soc.  Hist.  Nat  Mosoov.) 

Pdpi  ezserted;  proboscis  very  much  longer  than 
the  head. 

Sp.  I,  Reiiculata.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Genus  DCCXLIV.    Mulio,  Latr.    Cythbrba,  Meig.  ^^ 

Fabr. 

Pdpi  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  month ;  proboacii 
generally  elongate,  porrect 
Sp,  1.  Obscura,    Latr. 

Genus  DCCXLV.  Anthrax,  of  authors.  Antfanb 

Pdpi  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  probosds 
short,  not  porrect 
Sp.  \.  HoiienioUa,    Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  X.    Bombylidbs. 

Siirps  1.  Probosds  never  longer  than  the  head,  its 
point  mcrassated ;  antennae  with  their  first  joint  long- 
est, and  thicker  than  the  third. 

Genus  DCCXL VI.  Cyllinia,  Latr.  CjHoa 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  fint  joint  not  very 
thick ;  abdomen  elongate. 
Sp,  1.  Maculata.    Latr. 
Inhabits  France. 

Genus  DCCXLVU.  Ploab,  Latr.  Fabr.     Conopho-  f\»k 

Rus,  Meig. 

Antennae  rather  longer  than  the  head,  the  first  joint 
very  large,  cylindric-conic ;  abdomen  abort 

Sp,  1.  Hirficomu,    Latr. 

Inhabits  Montpellier. 

Siirps  2.  Probosds  dways  longer  tban  the  head, 
pointed ;  antennae  with  their  third  joint  bu^cr  than 
the  first 

Genus  DCCXL VI IL  Bombyliub^  of  autbors.         Bomt? 

Pdpi  distinct ;  antennae  with  their  first  joint  much 
longer  than  the  second. 
Sp,  1.  i^^'or,  of  authors. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXLIX.    PhtkiriAv  Mei^.  Latr.         pbthii 

Pdpi  distinct;  Antennse.wilh  their  two  first  joints 
short  and  eqnd. 
Sp.  2.  Fuha*    Mdg. 
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_,_  Geku5  DCCL.    UaiA,  Latr. 

^*  Palpi  not  distinct ;  antennae  with  their  two  first  jointe 

short  and  equal. 
Sp,  1.  JEnea*    Latr. 

TrIBX  XL      ACROCCRIDES. 

Stirps  1.  Proboscis  distinct;  Antennae  two  or  three- 
jointed,  with  or  without  a  terminal  seta. 

Psjp^  Genus  DCCLI.    Panops«  Lam.  Latr. 

Antenns  longer  than  the  head ;  three- jointed,  the 
last  joint  elongate,  cylindric,  without  a  terminal  seta. 
Sp,  1.  Baudini,     Lam. 
Inhabits  New  Holland. 

e^rto  Gbkus  DCCLIL    Cvrtus,  Latr. 

Antenns  very  small,  two- jointed;  the  last  joint 
oToid,  with  a  terminal  seta. 

Sp.  1.  Acephalus,    Latr. 

Slirps  2.  Proboscis  obscure ;  antennae  three-jointed, 
not  teraiinated  by  a  seta* 

Im^        Genus  DCCLIII.    Astomella,  Dufour,  Latr. 

Sp.  1.  Marginata.    Dufour. 
Inhabits  Smun. 

Slirps  S.  Proboscis  obscure ;  antennae  two-jointed, 
the  last  joint  terminated  by  a  seta. 

Iffocn  Genus  DCCLIV.    Acrocera.  Meig.  Latr. 

Antennae  inserted  on  the  vertex. 
Sp.  1.  Sanguinea,    Meig. 

i»^      GbsusDCCLV.    Oocodbs,  Latr.    Henops,  lUig. 

Walck.  Meig.  Fabr. 

Antennae  inserted  anteriorly  over  the  cavity  of  the 
month. 
Sp.  1.  Gib6osus.    Latr. 
Inhabits-  Germany  and  England. 

Tribe  XII.    Svrphides. 

Slirptl.  Head  Anteriorly  conic-produced.  -Antennae 
much  shorter  than  the  head,  placed  in  a  common  ele« 
vation.  Oval  cavity  on  the  nasal  prominence.  Wings 
divaricadng. 

1^  Genus  DCCLVL    Rhinoia,  of  authors. 

Head  anteriorly  much  produced,  terminated  by  the 
proboscis. 
Spl.     /2of/r/7/a,  of  authors. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

aaju.  Genus  DCCLVII.    Sericomyia,  Latr. 

Antennae  with  their  seta  plumose,  inserted  at  the  dor« 
sal  juncture  of  the  second  and  third  joints;  last  joint  of 
the  antennae  suborbicular. 

Sp,  1.  Lapponum.     Latr* 

Inhabits  Europe, 

iiuiU  Genus  DCCLVII  I.    Voluccella,  Geoff.  Schaeff.  Latr. 

Pterocera,  Meig. 

Antennae  with  their  last  joint  elongate ;  seta  plumose, 
inserted  at  the  dorsal  juncture  of  the  second  and  third 
joint. 

Sp,  1.  Pelucens,     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 


IttiecUL 
Genus  DCCLIX.  Evistalis,  Latr.  Fabr.    Heliophi-  ^^.^.y^.*' 

Lus,  Meig.  lUig.  EvisulLs 

Antennae  contiguous  at  their  base*  their  last  joint 
broaden  than  long ;  seta  (simple  or  slightly  plumose) 
inserted  beyond  the  ilorsal  junction  of  the  second  and 
third  joints ;  head  anteriorly  distinctly  rostriform. 

Sp,  1.  NarcisiL     Fabr. 

Genus  DCCLX.     Helophilus.     Elophilus,  Meig.  Helophilus. 

Illig.  Latr. 

Antennae  contiguous  at  their  base ;  their  third  joint 
longer  than  broad;  seta  (simple  or  slightly  plumed) 
inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of  the  second  ana 
third  joints ;  head  anteriorly  distinctly  rostriform. 

Sp.  1.  Tenfix.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXI.     Syrphus,  of  authors.  Syrphiu. 

Antennae  separate  at  their  base;  their  last  joint  8ub« 
orbiculate;  seta  inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  junction 
of  the  second  and  third  joints  ;  abdomen  elengate-sub« 
quadrate,  gradually  somewhat  narrower  towai^  itsex« 
tremity. 

Sp,  1.   Variabilis,    Pans. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXII.    Doros,  Meig.  lUig.  Doras. 

Antennae  separate  at  their  base  ;  their  last  joint  sub« 
orbiculate ;  seta  inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of 
the  second  and  third  joints ;  abdomen  davate,  contract- 
ed  at  each  side  of  its  base. 

Sp.  1.  Conopseus. 

Milesia  conopsea.     Fabr. 

Syrphu$  coarctatus,     Panz. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXIII.  Scaeva,  Fabr.  Scava. 

Antennae  separate  at  their  base ;  their  last  joint  sub- 
ovate;  seta  inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of  their 
second  and  third  joints ;  abdomen  subovate  trigonal ; 
the  length  double  the  breadth. 

Sp.  1.  Pt/rasiri.    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 
«   Sdrps  2.    Head  not  anteriorly  conic-produced ;  ai^« 
tennae  about  the  length  of  the  head,  placed  in  a  com* 
mon  elevation;  oval  cavity  on  the  nasal  prominence; 
wings  deflexed  or  slightly  divaricating. 

Genus  DCCLXIV.    Paraous,  Latr.  Pamgui. 

Antennae  sieparate  at  their  base ;  their  two  first  joints 
subequal ;  seta  simple,  not  distinctly  articulated. 
Sp.  1.  Bicolor,    Latr. 

Genus  DCCLXV.    Psarus,  Latr.  Fabr.  Psanub 

Antennae  inserted  on  a  common  elevation ;  the  se- 
cond joint  larger  than  the  first;  seta  thick,  stylif<Nrm, 
distinctly  biarticulate. 

Sp.  1.  AbdominaUs.     Fabr. 

Stirps  3.  Head  not  anteriorly  conic-produced ;  an- 
tennae very  much  longer  than  the  head ;  placed  on  a 
common  elevation;  oval  cavity  on  tiie  nasal  promi- 
nence ;  wings  deflexed. 

Genus  DCCLXVI.   Xhrvsotoxum,  Meig.  Latr.     Chrysotoz- 

Antennae  subcylindric ;  their  h|^t  joint  having  a  seta  ^*°^ 
at  its  base. 

Sp.  1.  Arcuaturtu    Latr. 
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Inhabits  Europt. 

Genus  DCCLXVf I.    Certa,  Fabr.  Latr.  lUig.  Meig. 

Antennae  with  their  first  and  second  joints  forming 
an  oval  mass  terminated  by  a  style. 
Sp,  1.  Vespiformis,    Latr. 
Inhabits  Italy  and  Barbary. 

Genus  DCCLXVIII.    CALUCERiiy  Meig.  Panz. 

Antennas  with  their  first  and  second  joints  forming 
an  elongate  mass,  terminated  by  a  style. 

Sp.  1.  JEnea,     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirps.  4.  Head  not  anteriorly  produced ;  nasal  part 
straight,  not  prominent ;  antennae  inserted  separately* 
very  much  longer  than  the  head ;  wings  deflezed. 

Genus  DCCLXIX.    Aphriti^  Latr.    Microdon, 

Meig. 

Antennae  with  their  third  joint  conic^  elongate,  its 
base  bearmg  a  seta. 

Sp.  1.  Auro'pubescent.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirps.  5.  Head  not  anteriorly  produced,  nasal  parts 
concave  or  straight ;  antennae  inserted  separately,  very 
much  shorter  than  die  head. 

Msroion.        Genus  DCCLXX.    Msrodon,  Meig.  Tabr.  Latr. 

Hinder  thiffhs  (of  the  male  at  least)  large,  very  thick, 
arcuated,  pomts  produced  into  a  strong  tooth;  an- 
tennae with  their  joints  trigonal. 

Sp.  1.  Clavipes,     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXI.    Euhenos,  Meig. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  leasts  large,  very  thick, 
elongate  ovate,  dentiotilatad  beneatn;  antennae  with 
their  last  joint  much  con^pressed ;  abdomen  cylindric;. 

Sp.  1.  Fipiens, 

Mislesin  pipiens.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXII.     MrLSsiA,  Latr.  Leach. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  least)  large,  very  thick, 
elonfirate-ovate,  denticulate  beneath ;  antennae  with  their 
last  joint  much  compressed ;  abdomen  trigonate. 

Sp.  I.  Annulatus. 

S^/rphus  annulatus,    Fabr. 

Inhabits  £uro|»e. 

SpUoinyia.    Gen  us  DCCLXXII  I.    Bpilomtia,  Meig.   Heliophi- 

Lus,  Meig. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  least)  large,  thick, 
elongate,  aubcylindric;  antennae  with  their  last  joint 
short,  subovate,  much  compressed. 

Sp.  1.  Impigera, 

Si/rphtis  Impiger.     Rossi. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXIV.    Chrvsooaster,  Meig. 

Hinder  thiglisnot  different  from  the  others ;  antennae 
with  their  last  joint  eIongate*conic,  much  compressed. 
Sp.  1.  JEneut. 
Erasialis  emeus.     Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  XIII.    Conopsides. 

Stirps.  1.  Antennae  with  their  second  joint  as  long,  or 

3 


»    • 


Eumenos* 


Mileiia. 


Cluyiogai- 
ur. 


longer  than  the  third,  forming  with  it  a  fusiform,  or    In*"* 
subovate  compressed  club ;  body  elongate.  "^^r^ 

Genus  DCCLXXV.    Conops,  of  authors.         cobom. 
Proboscis  porrect ;  ocelli  none ;  antennae  very  much 
longer  than  the  head,  apex  fusiform. 
Sp.  1.  Aculeata,    Fabr, 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXVI.    ZonioN,  Latr.  Zodiwu 

Proboscis  porrect;   oodli  three;   antennae  shorter 
than  the  head,  q»ex  subovpid. 
Sp*  1.  Conovsaides,    Latr. 
Inhabits  Italy  and  France. 

Genus  DCCLXXVII.    Mtopa,  of  autliors.    Stohoi-  Myopi. 

oinEs,  Schoeffer. 

Probosds  very  long,  filiform  geniculated  beneath 
twice. 

Sp.  1.  Dorsalit,    Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirps.  2.  Antennne  with  their  second  joint  much 
smaller  than  the  last,  wnich  is  patelliform  ;  body  short 

Genus  DCCLXXVIII.    Bucentes»  Latr.         Bocaia 

Proboscis  geniculated  twice. 
Sp,  1.  Cinereus,     Latr. 
Inhabits  France  and  England; 

Genus  J)CCLXXIX.    Stomoxts^  of  authors.       sttm) 

Proboscis  geniculated  once. 
Sp.  1 .  Cakitrans,  of  authors. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

'  TjiiJiE  XIV.    Muscides. 

Siirps,  1.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  mouth;  palpi 
external. 

Genus  DCCLXXX.    Piiora,  Latr.   Trineura,  Meig.  Pho:L 

NoDA,  Schellenberg. 

Antennse  with  the  two  first  joints  very  minute,  ob« 
solete,  the  third  thick,  subglobose,  furnished  with  a 
iong  seta. 

Sp.  I.  Aterrima,    Latr.  | 

Inhabits  Enrope. 

Siirps.  2.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  seti* 
gerous ;  palpi  internal ;  halteres  visible ;  anterior  legs 
simple;  nead  subglobose;  hinder  legs  veiy  large. 

Genus  DCCLXXXI.     Spharocera,  Latr.     BoRBo.Spb>) 

RU6?  Meig. 

Antennae  almost  completely  exserted^  last  joint  semi« 
orbicular. 

Sp,  1.  Curvipes,     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXXIL     THVREQPHoaA,  Meig.  Ilb'g.  Tbii 

Latr.  »• 

Antennae  almost  entirely  concealed  within  a  deep 
excavation  in  the  front,  last  joint  globular. 

Sp.  1.  CynopfUla,    Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirps,  3,  Antennae  inserted  near  the  f«ont,  seti« 
gerous ;  palpi  internal ;  halteres  visible  ;  anterior  legs 
simple ;  nead  not  subglobose ;  hinder  legs  not  larger 
than  the  rest ;  wings  Irarizontal ;  eyes  sessile. 
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GiNUB  DCCLXXXIIIr '  ZMiniAiru4  Latr.  Fabr.  Panz. 

Antamm  very  mudi  sliorttt  than  the  head;  head 
truMvendy  eompreMed. 
Sp.  U  RuJUarsiM.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Gcvus  DCCLXXXIV.    Mocillus,  Latr. 

Antenna  shorter  than  the  head;  head  hemisphe- 

tic 


Sp.  1.  MkrginiUa.  Latr.  Imiu. 

Inhabits  Europe.  ^    "l '"'' 

Genvs  DCCXCIIL    Sepcdov,  Latr.     Bacca,    Fabr.  sepedon. 

MuLio^  Schellenberg. 

Antennae  very  much  longer  tlian  the  head»  inserted 
on  an  elevation ;  the  second  joint  very  long»  cylindric. 
Sp.  1.  Palustris*    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCIV.  Loxocera,  Meig.  lUig.  Latr.  Fab.  Lozoeeia^ 
Antennce  very  much  lon^r  than  the  head ;  last  joint 


Katiptz^ 


Sp.  1.  Celtarius,    Linn^. 

Inhibits  Europe. 

Siirpt.  4.  Antenn«  inserted  near  the  front,  setige*  linear ;  abdomen  narrow,  linear. 

lous;  palpi  internal;  halteres  visible;  anterior  legs  Sp.  1.  Ichneumonia,  Meig. 

limpie;  head  not  subglobose;  hinder  le^s  not  longer  Inhabits  Europe. 

ihsn  the  rest ;  wings  divaricating;  eyes  simple ;  vertex  Genus  DCCXCV.    Scatophaoa,  Itfeig.  Latr.    Pyho-  ScMMtmao. 

n«n»'^-  pa,  lllig.                                        ^^^^ 
Genus  DCCLXXXV.    Micbokza.  Meig.  Latr.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  head ;  head  round,  sub- 
Body  long ;  legs  long  {  thorax  subovoid ;  abdomen  globose ;  vertex  horizontal ;  body  very  much  elongated. 


dan. 


^ 


with  its  base  attenuated. 
Sp.  1.  Cynipsea.    Latr. 

Ttpiim   Gekus  DCCLXXXVL    TsPHRiTifi^  Latr.  Fabr.  Ulig. 

Trypbta,  Meig.    Dacus,  Fabr. 

Thorax  cylindric ;  proboscis  entirely  retractile. 
Sp.  1.  Cardui.    Latr. 
Inhahita  Europe. 

fkmuk  Genus  DCCLXXXVII.     Platystoma,  Meig.  Latr. 

DicTYA,  Fabr. 

Thorax  cylindric ;  proboscis  very  much  thickened, 
much  exserted. 

Sp.  1.  Transversa.    Meig* 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirps  5.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  setige- 
rous;  palpi  ihtemal;  halteres  visible;  anterior  legs 
nmple;  head  not  subglobose;  hinder  legs  not  larger 
than  the  zest ;  wings  deflexed ;  eyes  pedunculated ;  ver* 
tez  broad. 

GxNos  DCCLXXX\^III.    Achias,  Fabr.  Latr. 

Antennae  inserted  on  the  front 
Sp,  1.  OcuUUus.    Fabr. 

Gnus  DCCLXXXIX.  Diopsis,  of  authors. 

Antemue  iaseited  under  the  eyes,  on  their  peduncle. 

Sp.  1.  Ichneumonea.  Linn^. 

Stirps  6,    Antennae  inserted  near  the  upper  ^ut  of   bearded  seta, 
the  head,  setigerous;  palpi  internal;  halteres  visible;        Sp.  1.  Mmitis.    Lair, 
anteriorly  simple;  head  not  often  subglobose;  bin-        ----- 

der  legs  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  wings  ^flexed ;  eyes 
Rssfle;  vertex  l>road. 

Genus  DCCXC.  Calobata,  Meig.  lllig.  Latr.  Fabr. 

^  Antennae  very  much  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  third 
iomt  longer  than  the  second;  body  loo^,  filifcmn;  legs 
long,  fiUSxrm. 

Sp  1.  FUiformk.  Latr. 

Inhabits  France  and  England. 

Genus  DCCXCI.  Obcinis,  Lair.  Fabr.  Ch&orops, 
Meig.  lUig.  Pana.  Otjtes  ?  Latr.  (obsolete).  Cha- 
MiiinnA?  Meig. 

Antennae  very  much  shorter  than  the  headj  the  third 
joint  longer  thian  the  second ;  l^  not  long,  or  fili« 
tom. 

Sp.  1.  Ekgans.  Latr» 

Inhabhs  Snrope. 

Genus  DCCXCII.    Tstanocera,  DomMI,  Latr. 


Sp.  I.  Merdaria.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCVI.    Anthomyia,  Meig.  lllig.  Latr.    Antfagmyk 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head ;  head  hemispheric, 
transverse;  vertex  inclined;  body  not  much  length* 
ened. 
Sp.  1.  PluviaUs.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
.    Stirps  7*  Antennae  inserted  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  head>  not  setigerous ;  palpi  internal ;  halteres  visi« 
ble ;  anterior  legs  differing  in  form  fVom  the  odieri. 

Genus  DCCXCVII.    Pipuvculus,  Latr.  Piponodus. 

Antennae  two-jointed,  Uie  last  joint  subulated  at  its 
extremity ;  anterior  legs  simple. 
Sp.l.  Campeshis.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Enrope. 

Genus  DCCXCVIIL*  SANormtTs,  Latr.  Fabr.   Cova,  SaaopiBoa 

Schellenberg. 

Antennae  three-jointed ;  anterior  1^  simple. 
Sp.  1.  Niger.    Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCIX.    OcHtHERA,  Latr.    Maceochira,  odiifaenb 

Meig» 

Anterior  legs  rapfeoriooa;  antennae  termmated  by  a 


Zater. 


^as. 


Europe? 
SUrns  8.  Antennse  fiMntal;  palpi  internal  |  halteres 
entirely  or  partly  concealed ;  wings  deflexed. 

Gbnub  DCCC.    Lipsb,  Latr.  Li|«t» 

Lega  all  alike. 

Sp.  1.  Ttntaesdata.    Latr. 

Stirps  d.  Antennse  frontal,  very  short ;  pal|N  inteiu 
nal;  haheies  cntiKly  ev  partly  concealed;  wings  di- 
varicating. 

Genus  DCCCI.    Melanop hora.    Latr.  MeUnopha- 

Antennae  contiguous  at  their  base,  diverging,  lastn* 
jioint  lenticular  •. 

Sp.  1.  Rivalis.    Latr. 

Genvs  DCCCIL    Mbtopia,  Lair.  Mtumiju 

Antennae  contiguous  at  their  base,  diverging,  last 


joint  bbloiur. 

Sp.  1.  £euc0pihabmu,    Latr; 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Antennae  ofthe  length  of  the  head;  the  second  and    Genus  DCCCIII.    Phasia,  Latr.  Leach.    Tubrxva,  ^hula. 
third  jobta  nearly  equally  long.  Fabr.  Walck.  Meig.  Panz. 

\ou  xu.  part  I.  jj  .  i  .   .     . 
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Ocypteryx. 


•Gymiioso- 

nuu 


laiecu.  ^      Antennae  distant,  8ub>para1M,  last  joint  mibquadrate, 
'—   I  —'  ivith  a  biarticulate  seta.     (Body  short;  abdomen  de- 
jpretsed,  aenucircular ;  winffs  large:) 
Sp.  1.  Fariabilis.     LeacE, 
Musca  haniplera,    Linn. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
Slirps  10.  Antennae  frontal,  as  long  as  the  face ;  pal- 
pi internal;    halteres  entirely,  or  partly  concealed; 
wings  divaricating. 

Mttfca  Genus  DCCCIV.    Musca,  of  authors. 

Antennae  with  the  third  joint  very  much  longer  than 
the  others ;  abdomen  moderately  long,  subacuminate. 
Sp   1.  Vomitoria,     Latr. 
Common  blue-bottle  fly.     Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCV.  Ocyptervx,  Leach.  Ocyptera,  Latr. 
ExoiiisTA,  Meig.     Eriothrix,  Meig. 

Antennae  with  their  last  joint  longer  than  the  others ; 
abdomen  distinctly  annulated^  rounded. 
Sp.  1.  Lateralis.    Leach.' 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCVI.    Gymnosoma,  Meig.  Leach. 

Antennae  with  their  last  joint  longer  than  the  othera; 
abdomen  semicircular,  subuniarticulate. 
Sp,  1.  Rotundata,    Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Echino-       GfiNCs  DCCCVII.   EcHiNOMYiA,  Dumeril,  Latr.    Ta- 
tnyiM,  CHINA,  Meig.  Fabr. 

Antennae  with  their  second  joint  longer  than  the 
others ;  abdomen  subglobose,  and  very  bristly. 

Sp.  1.  jGro9sn.    Latr. 
'     Inhabits  the  European  woods. 

^aehiM.  Genus  DCCCVI H.    Tachina. 

Antennae  with  their  second  joint  longer  than  the 
others ;  abdomen  -^vat^  rather  bristly* 
Sp,  1.  Fera, 

Musca  /era,    Linn^. 
Inhabits  the  European  woods. 

Tribe  XV.  Oestrides. 

The  larve  of  all  the  insects  composing  the  present 
family  reside  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  under  the  skin,  or 
>in  the  stomachs,  of  graminivorous  mammalia.  Their 
curious  economy  has  been  admirably  detailed  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Transacttons  of  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London,  by  Mr  Bracy  Clark,  who  has  lately  repuli- 
lished  his  Dissertation,  under  the  title  An  E6saif  on  the 
Bots  of  Horses  and  other  animals,    London,  1815. 

•OeJtni8»  Genus  DCCCIX*    Oestrus,  of  authors. 

Wings,  with  the  two  exterior  hinder  cells  complete, 
the  other  hinder  cells  terminal.  Thorax  with  its  sur- 
face unequal.  Abdomen  with  its  point  deflexed ;  of 
ibe  female  acunynate.  Eyes  distant;  of  the  male 
closer  than  those  of  the  female. 

*  Thorax,  roughish,  with  elevated  points. 

The  larvae  of  the  species  of  this  division  of  the^enus 
inhabit  the  frontal  smuses. 

Sp.  1.  Oois.  (Estrus  ovis,  Clark,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  iii. 

Inhabits  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  sheep  in  the  larva 
state;  the  perfect  insect  Is  found  on  waUs  and  stones 
jn  the  vicinity  of  sheep-folds. 

**  Thorax  with  square  shining  naked  spots. 

The  larvae  of  this  section  reside  beneath  the  skia  of 
herbivorous  mammalia. 

Sp.  2,   Bovis, 

(Estrus  Bovis,    Clarke  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  iii. 

The  larvae  of  this  species,  named  by  the  peasants 


'Warbles  t>r  Womils,  «'  are  found  beneath  th6  bkin  <m   Tniertaj 
the  backs  and  loins  of  oxen,  causing  tumors  as  large  as  ^*^r4 
pullets  eggs."     The  perfect  insect  or  gadfly,  ia  found 
about  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  much  dreaded  by 
oxen. 

Genus  DCCCX.    GAST£RorHiLus»  Leach.    Okstrub,  GutmiU 

of  authors.  luk 

Wings,  with  all  the  hinder  cells  terminal.  Thorax, 
with  its  surface  smooth.  Abdoment  with  its  extremis 
ty  iiiflexed ;  of  the  female,  very  much  elongated  and 
attenuated.     Eyes,  in  both  sexes,  equally  distant. 

The  larvae  of  the  Gasterophili,  as  their  name  importi, 
inhabit  the  stomach  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and 
are  called  bots ;  the  perfect  insects  Bot-flies. 

Sp.  I.  Equi,  Leach,  Mem.  Wem*  Nat  Hist.  Soc. 
vol.  ii. 

{Estrus  Bovis,    Linn6.  • 

{Estrus  Equii,    Clark,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  , 

The  larva  inhabits  the  horse. 

Sect.  II.  Epboboscidea, 

The  larvae  are  nourished  within  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  and  when  full  grown, .  are  passed  in  the  form 
of  an  oviform  pupa,  covered  with  the  indurated  skin  of 
the  larva.  We  have  described  the  species  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural 
History  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Stirps  1.  Wings,  two;  the  hinder  cell  only  com« 
menced.     Thorax  anteriorly  entire,  accuminatt^d. 

Genus  DCCCXI.    Hippobosca,  of  authors.  UippobQ 

Ocelli,  none. 

Sp.  1.  Equina.     Linn6. 

Inhabits  the  horse,  and  is  vulgarly  called  Forester. 

Stirps  2,  Wings,  two;  the  hinder  cells  complete. 
Thorax  anteriorly  notched  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
head. 

*  fVings  of  nearly  an  equal  breadth  throughout. 

Genus  DCCCXI  1.    Olfbrsia.    Febonia,  Leach.     Olicni^ 

Ocelli,  none. 

Sp,  I.  Spinifera,    Leach,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

Genus  DCCCXIII.  Ornithomyia.  Latr.  Oliv.  Leach.  ^^^'^ 

Ocelli,  -three,  situated  in  foveolae. 
Sp.  1.  Avicularia, 
Hippobosca  Avicnlaria,     Linn& 
Inhabits  the  black  grouse  and  tit  pipit. 
**  Wings  accuminated. 

Genus  DCCCXIV.    SxENfePTERYX,  Leach.  Saarj 

Ocelli,  three. 
Sp.  1.  Hirundinis, 
Hippobosca  hirundinie.     Linn^. 
Inliabits  the  nests  and  bodies  of  the  house- swal- 
low. 

<JENUS  DCCCXV.     Oxyfterum,  Kirby,  MSB.  Leach.  Oiyp 

Ocelli,  none. 

JSp.  1.  Kirhyanum, 

Oxypierum  Kirhyanum,  Leach,  Mem,  Wem,  Soc, 
vol  ii. 

.Inhabits  England. 

Slirps  3.  Wings,  none.  Thorax  anteriorly  notched 
for  the  reception  of  the  head. 

Genus  DCCCXVI.    Melophaous,  Latr.  Leach.     Md< 

Ocelli,  none.  ^^ 

Sp.  I.  Ovinus, 
Hippobosca  ovina,    Linne. 
Inhabits  the  sheep. 
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797- 

797  1  . 
730 

730  1 
787 
787  1 
698 
747 
747  1' 


1 
1 


765 
765 
686 
686 
758 
693 
693 
795 


727 
727  1 

74S 

756 
756  1 
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Sbyphiu 

ftDCstnnun 
S 
Saigus 

zanthoptenxs 
SooiTa 

pynstn 
Scathopsc         • 

nigm    *     • 
ScBtophaga  ■ 

meridaiia  » 
Sotoopimu  - 

niger    -     . 
$>ciat8>  Mdg.  • 
Sepedon        • 
•    psluftra 
'  Sericomyia 

iBpponiiin 
Sicns  •    • 

npCot 
Sknulhim   •     ■• 

f^itons      ■ 


I.N  15  EC  T  A. 


Grtf*  Sp, 
699 
699     1 


719 

719 

763 

763 

706 

706 

795 

795 

790 

790 

701 

793 

793 

757 

75T 

741 

T41 

709 

708 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


SphsBTOCdra       •    ■  • 

curvipei     •    •  • 

SpQomjria         •    •  • 

ixnpigora    •    •  • 

Stenopteiyx       •     •  • 

hhundii^      .  . 

Stomoxoidet,'  Shcf.  • 

Stomoxyt          .    .  • 

calcitnns  '     •  . 
Stntiomydes,  pu  156. 

Stratiomys   *     .    .  • 

strigaU'          •  . 
Syrphides,  p.  159.' 

Syiphiu        .        •  • 

amralativ,  Fabr. 

ooan:tatu8,  Panz. 

impiger,  Roni  . 

vambilis        .  • 
T 
Tabanides,  p.  157. 

Tabantu           •    .  . 

Bovinus    •    .  . 


Gen.  Sjp. 

Gen,Sj^ 

Oai,t 

fp,      lOKfU. 

781  fi 

Taohina           •    • 

808 

lUemalis         • 

•     C95> 

1    W-pi 

781     1 
.773 
773    1 

,  Mdg.  . 
Tachydromya,  Meig. 
Taniptera,  Latr.     . 

807 
741 
689 

Trichopteis,  Meig. 
T^neu^^  3Ieig. 
TrypeU,  Meig. 

•     686 
.     780 
.     786 

1 

814 

Tanyglosn,  M«ig. 

721 

814     1 

Tanypas          .    . 

6a3 

U 

T77 

.  ctnctus '     •    *. 

683 

Usia         .        .    . 

.     750 

779 

Tephrittf          .    . 

786 

aeaea          •    • 

.     750 

1 

779    1 

cardui  *     .    • 

786 

Tetanooera        .    . 

792 

V 

713 

maiginata 

792 

Vappo     .... 

.    718 

713    1 

Thereva 

734 

ater 

.     718 

1 

« 

,  Fabr.      . 

803 

Volucdia          .    • 

.     759 

761 

plebeia 

734 

pdluce&B 

.     758 

1 

772    1 

Tbyteopbom 

782 

762    I 

cynophfla 

782 

X 

773     1 

Tinearia 

686 

Xylophagiu      .     . 

.     710 

761     1 

Tipula         .    .    . 

691 

maculatus 

«     710 

1 

olencea     .    . 

691 

rivosa, '  Linn4 

690 

Z 

722' 

Tipularidesi  p.  155. 

^odion        .    .    . 

.     776 

722     1 

Trichoccra        .    • 

• 

695 

conopsoidea    • 

.     7T6 

1 

INS 
Insects        INSECTS.    See  Bek,  Crustaceolosy,  Entomolo- 
11         6V,  Physiology,  and  Zoology. 

n!S!  of     ISIS^Zv  vf  ^"^^^^  Philosophy. 
FfanoB. 
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INSTITUTE,  National,  of  France,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Institute  or  France,  was  established  on  the 
suggestion  of  Cendoreet,  in  the  year  1795,  and  was 
opened  on  the7th  of  December  of  tbit  year,  by  Benezech, 
the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department.  It  was  formed 
out  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Frendi  Aca- 
demy, the  Academy  of  niscriptians  and  Belles  Le^«s, 
and  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  &c.  It  was 
le-organiaed  in  1806,  during  the  consulship  of  Bona- 
pprte»  and  it  again  experienced  oonsld^ablef  changes  in 
the  year  lgl6,  after  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  which  this  dis« 
tingmshed  body  has  recently  undergone,  we  shall  first 
Uy  before  6lir  readers  an  account  of  the  National  In* 
stitute  aa  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte. 

The  National  Institute  consisted  of  four  classes,  viz. 
1.  Class  of  physical  and  naAematical  sciences.  2.  Class 
of  French  language  and  literature.  8.  Class  of  history 
and  foreign  literature.    4.  Class  of  the  fine  arts. 

II.  The  first  class  shall  be  formed  of  the  ten  sections 
which  at  present  compose  the  first  class  of  the  institute, 
with  a  new  section  of  gec^graphy  and  navigation,  and 
eight  forei^  assodates. 

The  sections  shall  be  composed  and  named  as  follows : 


Mathematical 
Sciences. 


ben. 

f  Geometry 6 

Mechanics  ....•••..  6 
Astronomy «  .•••....  6 
Geography  and  Navigation  3 

General  Physics .6 

Chemistry 6 

Mineralogy    •  » 6 

ni     •    I  c  *      Botany  •• 6 

m^Jq       *'  1  Rural  Economy  and  the  Ve- 
terinary Art 6 

Anatomy  and  Zoology  .  .  6 
Medicine  and  Surgery   .  .  6 

The  first  class  shall  appoint,  with  th^  approbation  of 
the  First  Consul,  two  perpetual  secretaries,  one  for  the 
mathematical  sciences,  the  other  for  the  physical  scien* 
ces.  The  perpetual  secretaries  shall  be  members  of  the 
dass^  but  snail  not  form  a  part  of  any  section. 


^nces. 


Cone- 
nxmding 
jttcinbcff* 

6 

6 
16 

8 

6 
12 

8 
10 

10 

10 

8 
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The  first  class  may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the  Insti'uti 
other  classes  of  the  institute.  W«ui«il, 

It  may  name  an  hundred  correspondents  selected  ^^^^ 
from  the  learned  men  of  France  and  foreign  countries,    sewii* 

I II.  The  2d  class  shall  be  composed  of  40  members.      cUss. 
^  It  is  particularly  charged  with  the  composition  of  the 

dictionary  of  the  French  language.  It  shall  examine, 
with  respect  to  language,  the  important  works  of  li- 
terature, history,  and  the  sciences.  The  collection  of 
its  critical  observations  shall  be  published  at  least,  four 
times  in  a  year. 

It  shall  name  from  its  own-  body,  and  with  the  ap« 
probation,  oif  the  First  Consul,  a  perpetual  secretary, 
who  shall  continue  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  forty 
members  which  compose  it 

It  may  elect  twelve  of  its  members  from  the  other 
classes  of  the  institute. 

IV.  The  third  class  shall  be  composed  of  forty  mem*  ThM  d 
bers  and  eight  foreign  associates. 

The  object  of  its  researches  and  labours  shall  be 
learned  languages ;  antiquities  and  monuments;  history, 
and  all  the  moral  and  political  sciences  connected  with 
history.  It  shaU  particularly  apply  itself  to  the  enriching 
of  French.literature  with  the  works  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Oriental  authors,  which  have  not  yet  been  translated. 

It  ahall  employ  itself  in  the  continuation  of  diploma- 
tic collections. 

It  shall  name  firom  its  own  body,  under  the  i^prtv 
batuMi  of  the  First  Consul,  a  perpetusl  secretary,  who 
shall  be  of  the  number  of  the  forty' members  which 
compose  the  class. 

It  may  elect  nine  of  its  members  from  the  other  classes 
of  the  institute. 

It  may  name  60  correspondents,  natives  or  foreigners. 

V.  The  fourth  class  shall  be  composed  of  twenty*  Fowri: 
eight  members  and  eight  foreign  associates. 

They  shall  be  diviikd  into  sections,  as  follows : 

Painting 10  members. 

Sculpture 6  ditto. 

Architecture 6  ditto. 

Engraving 3  ditto. 

Musical  composition    ...     3  ditta 
It  shall  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  First 
Consul,  a  perpetual  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  class,  but  shall  not  be  a  part  of  a  section. 

It  may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the  other  classes 
of  the  institute. 
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urn    Itnty  Mine  M  emenMadf  nts  national  or  foreign.  other  oollcj*kms  of  the  Inttltute,  ahaQ  remafa  common  ^^^^*oi 
y)tioNl,of   VI.  The  foreign  assoaated  nembers  thall  have  a  de*  to  the  four  academies.  ^  ^c^ 
''*»»  liberadw  voice  only  on  subjects  -of  science,  literatiune»        5.  The  property  common  to  the  four  academies,  and  s^,^.!^ 
^"^  and  the  arts ;  they  shall  not  form  part  of  any  section,  the  common  iiinds  which  belong  to  them,  shall  be  ma- 
nor interfere  in  any  usage.  naged  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for. 
VII.  The-  present  actual  .national  associates  of  the  the  Interior,^  by  a  commission  of  eight  members,  of 
inidUte  shall  form  partof  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-  which  two  shall  be  taken  from  each  academy.    These 
BJxeon'espondenta  attaohed  to  the  classes  of  die  seien-  commissioners  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  shall  be 
ces,  belles  lettres,  and  Ibie  arts.  always  re-eligible. 

Conespondenu  may  not  assume  the  title  of  members        6.  The  property  and  funds  of  each  academy  shall  be 

of  the  institute.  managed  in  its  name  by  the  boards  or  commissions, 

Thq^  shall  lose  thot  of  eonrespondent  when  they  shall  instituted  for  this  purpose.    • 
be  domioilialed  at  Paris.  7.  The  academies  shall  hold  a  common  public  sitting 

Vlli.  Nominations  to  vacant  places  shall  be  made  on  the  S4th  April,  the  day  on  which  the  Bourbons  re- 

by  each  dass  in  which  the  vacancy  happens ;  the  per-  turned  to  France. 
sops  elected  shall  be  eonfirmed  by  the  First  Consul  8.  The  members  of  each  academy  nay  be  elected  to 

IX.  The  members^  the  four  classes  shall  enjoy  a  the  three  other  academies. 

reciprocal  right  to  assist  at  the  particular  sittings  of       9-  The  French  Acaoemy  shall  reserve  its  ancient  Fwndi  aca*. 

ettb  class,  and  may  deliver  lectures  when  they  are  re-  statutes,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  thought  ^^h 

qaested.  necessary. 

Theyriiall  re-«nite  four  times  in  a  year  into  one        10.  It  shall  be  composed  of  f A trfy-e^^f  members. 
bedf,  to  corarootticate  their  proceedings.  11.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  Rojal  aca- 

They  lAiall  elect  in  common  the  librarian  and  under  shall  preserve  the  organization  of  the  actual  rules  of  ^^Jp-  »"- 

librarian  of  the  institute,  as  well  as  all  those  agents  who  the  tmrd  class  of*  the  Institute.  acnpuo  .s. 

belong  to  the  institute  in  common.  12.  It  shall  be  composed  of  Mrr/y-«evfft  members. 

Each  daaa  aball  present  for  the  approbation  of  the        IS.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  preserve  Royal  aca- 

eoveRimentt  the  particular  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  organization  and  the  distribution  into  sections  of  the  ^^J  of 

itsintemalpoliee.  first  class  of  the  Institute.  aciences. 

X.  Each  class  shall  hold  one  public  sitting  every  year,        14.  The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  shall  pre-  Royal  aea- 
at  iriiioh  the  Other  three  shall  assist  serve  the  organization  and  the  distribution  into  sections  ^7  of  the 

•XL  Tlie  institute  shall  receive  annually  from  the    of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Institute.  fine  aits, 

public  treasury  1500  fr.  for  each  of  its  non-associated        15.  It  shall  be  composed  as  follows : 
members,  6000 fr.  f<Mr  each  of  its  perpetual  secretaries;  Painting  14  members 

•^  **  ^  S2*?!!!'' !1  "??i.*^'i'^' '^'^**' *^2i            Scul^«    *    '.    '.    *.    '.    ".    *.      8  members: 
l^'^^^^'P^<'f^^l^:^^P'^  Arcfitecture 8  members. 

in  the  eetimalee  of  the  minister  of  the  mtenor.  i7««»ov;n«  a.  mmnK«va 

XII.  There  ^laU  be  an  adannistrative  committee  of  MSuwnnoiition '    .*    !    ".      fimw^s! 
the  institutei  composed  of  five  members,  two  from  the  .composi 

jnt  clasa,  and  one  from  each  of  the  others,  named        16.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  General  re- 

by  their  repective  classes.  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  to  the  Royal  Aca-  SulauonSi 

This  committee  shall  resulate  In  the  general  sittings  demy  of  Sciences,  a  class  of  free  academicians  to  the 

prescribed  by  art  IX.  all  tnat  relates  to  the  adminism-  number  of  10  to  each  of  these  two  academies. 

tion,  to  the  general  expences  of  the  institute*  and  to        17*  The  free  academicians  shall  have  no  other  privi* 

the  division  of  its  funds  between  the  four  classes.  lege  than  that  of  the  right  of  attendance.     They  shall 

*  Eadi  elaas  ^all  afterwards  regulate  the  application  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  other  academicians,  and 
oFthe  funds  assigned  to  it  for  its  expences,  as  well  as  all  shall  be  elected  according  to  the  usual  forms. 

tbat  concerns  the  printing  and  publishing  its  memoirs.  18.  The  ancient  honorarv  members  and  academici* 

XIII.  The  classes  shall  annually  distribute  prizes,    ans,  both  of  the  Royal  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
thus  rq^nlated :  Royal  Academy  of  Inscription  and   Belles  Lettres, 

*  The  foat  dass,  a  prize  of  SOOO  francs.  shall  be  free  academicians  of  the  academy  to  which  they 
The  2d  and  Sddass,  each  a  prize  of  1500  francs.          belong. 

The  fourth  data,  grand  prizes  of  painting,  sculpture,  These  academidans  shall  make  the  necessary  elec- 

srchitecture,  and  musical  composition.    Those  who  tions  for  completing  the  number  of  ten  free  aoidemi* 

gain  one  of  the  grand  prizes  shall  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  cians  in  each. 

oudntafned  at  the  expence  of  government.  19.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  shall  likewise 

l^^nin.     On  the  81st  March,  1816,  an  order  was  issued  by  have  a  class  of  free  academidans,  of  which  the  number 

|V|^  Louis  XVIII.  for  new-modelling  the  Institute,  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  a  particular  regulation  upon  the 

[J^"  the  fdlowing  is  an  abstract :  proposition  of  the  academy  itself. 

1.  The  Institutk  shall  be  composed  cSfour  acadC"  20.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 

Mtef,  viz.  king  for  his  approbation  the  modifications  which  may 

J^»-      The  French  Academy.  be  thought  necessary  in  the  regulations  of  the  first, 

"^       The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let-  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  the  Institute,  for  adapting  the 

tres.  said  regulations  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres^ 

Tlie  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  and  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

'2.  The  academies  are  under  the  direct  and  sp'edal  21.  All  the  decrees  and  regulations  which  contain 

protection  of  the  king.  nothing  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  or- 

*  3.  Every  academy  shall  have  an  independent  regime,  donnance  shall  be  maintained, 

and  the  free  disposal  of  the  funds  whidi  belong  to  it.  The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  volimies 

4.  The  agency,  the  secretariat,  the  library,  and  the  of  memoirs  published  by  the  Institute  of  France : 
1 
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in^tihidon.  Number  of  volumes  published  from  the  which  Africa  has  been  so  long  degraded,  oFa  legitimate  lukitmiMi 

\!L^"r^      foundation  of  the  Institute  till  I8O6,  by  and  far  more  extended  commerce,  beneficial  alike  to  the    ^f**^ 

^  the  three  classes ]6in4to.  natives  of  Africa,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  ^"''^^'^*^ 

Number  of  volimies  published  from  I8O6  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1 8 1 2«  ^  4.  That  the  present  period  is  eminently  fitted  for  pro* 

Volumes  published  by  the  Academy  of.  secuting  these  benevolent  .designs;  since  the  sttspe&« 

Sciences  ...........      7  sion  during  the  war  of  that  Itfge  share  of  the  slave 

Academy  of  Inscriptions     ......      4  trade,  which  has  commonly  been  earned  on  by  France, 

Memoires  de  Savans  Etrangers     •     .     •     .      2  ^E*^^"'  ^"^^   Holland,  wiU,  when  combined  with  the 

Sysceme  Metrique •    •       S  effect  of  the  abolition  laws  of  Great  Britain,  America, 

Etat  du  Scienpe  et  des  Lettres      ....      2  and  Denmark,  produce  nearly  the  entire  cessation  of 

Frix  Decennaux I  that  traffic  along  a  line  of  coast  ext^ding  between  two 

-*-  and  three  thousand  miles  in  lengthy  and  thereby  afford 

Total    ^    .............    35  vols.  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  a  new 

The  volumes  of  memoirs  for  1813,  1814,  1815,  and  direction  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Africa. 
1316,  have  not  yet  appeared.  5.  That,  for  these  purposes,  a  Society  be  immediately 

Oriijiu  of     ■    INSTITUTION,  African,  a  society  for  promoting  formed,  to  be  called  '•  The  African  Institution/* 
the  boqcty.  ^jj^  civiiiz^'ttion  of  Africa,  established  in  London  in  the        6.  The  society,  disclaiming  all  projects  of  a  colonial  or 

spring  of  1 807 .     It  may  be  considered  as  a  oontinua-  commercial  nature,  and  likewise  all  schemes  of  religious 

tibn  of  the  Abolition  Society ;  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  instruction,  (though  neither  indifferent  nor  hostile,  but 

few  of  the  most  indefatigable-  opponents  of  the  slave  rather  subservient  and  firieadly,  to  that  important  ob« 

trade,  who.  were  nobly  bent  upon  following  up  every  ject.)  proposed  to  adopt  the  following  means  for  pramo« 

practicable  measure  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  that  ex-  ting  the  avilization  and  improvement  of  Africa, 
ecrable  traffic,  and  for  compensating,  by.  every  benefit         1.  To  collect  and  diffuse  throughout  this  country  aiD^  Mens  c». 

in  th^ir  power,  the  injuries,  which  it  had  so  long  en-  curate  information  respecting  the  natural  productions  pky^ 

tailed  on  the  African  continent.     It  was  readily  and  of  Africa,  and  in  general  respecting  the  agricultund  and 

cordially  befriended  from  the  first,  by  the  leading  raem-^  commercial  capacities  of  the  African  continent,  and  the 

bers  of  that  administration,  who  had  accomplished  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  pt^tical  condition  of  its  infaabi* 

measure  of  abolition  in  parliament ;  and  who,  though  tants. 

dispossessed  at  the  time  of  all  official  power,  were  con-  2.  To  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  Iet» 
aistently  persevering  in  the  ptosecution  of  a  cause,  ters  and  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  a  friend* 
which  ought  ever  to  have  reigned  paramount  over  all  ly  connection  with  the  natives  of  that  continent, 
party  views  and  feelings.  These,  however,  proved  too  3.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Afri« 
powerftil  fbr  a  time,  for  the  c^ls  of  common  humanity  cans  with  respect  totheir  true  interests,  and  to  diffuse 
and  of  Christian  principle ;  and  the  keen  political  con-  information  amongst  them  respecting  the  means,  where- 
tests  which  then  agitated  the  kingdom,  prevented  that  by  they  may  improve  the  present  opportunity  of  sub- 
concurrence  of  the  abolitionists,  which  might  have  been  stituting  a  beneficial  commerce  in  pUioe  of  the  slave 
expected  in  the  objects  of-  the  institution.     H«ice  it  trade, 

was  almost  entirely  neglected,  till  the  return  of  more        4.  To  introduce  amongst  them  such  of  the  improve*  ^ 

peaceable  times ;  and  till  the  appearance  of  the  first  re*  ments  and  useful  arts  of  Europe,  as  are  suited  to  their 

port  of  its  committee  ih  midsummer  of  1807,  brought  condition. 

its  claims  more  effectually  before  the  public.     To  that        5.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  8oi]> 

report,  generally  understood  to  have  been  drawn  up- by  not  only  by  exciting  and  directing  the  industry  of  the 

Mr.  Stephen,  we  must  refer  for  an  able  statement  of  the  natives,  but  by  furnishing,  where  it  may  appear  advan* 

objects  of  the  institution,  and.the  means  proposed  to  be  tageous  to  do  so,  useful  seeds^  and  plants,  and  imple« 

pursued  for  their  attainment,  and. content  ourselves  with  ments  of  husbandry. 

extracting  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  same  meetingr       6*  To  introduce  amongst  the  inhabitants  benefidal^ 

a9  containing  the  best  summary  of  its  general  views.  medical  discoveries. 
Objects,  in        1.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense        7.  To  obtain  a  knbwledge  of  ^e  principal  languages- 

v^uvv^  of  the  enormous  wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Africa,  of  Africa,  and,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practi- 

have  suffered  in  their  intercourse  with  Europe;  and,  cable,. to  reduce  them  to  writing,  with  a  view  to  la* 

from  a  desire  to.  repair  those  wrongs,  as  well  as  from  cilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among  the  natives 

general  feelings,  of  benevolence ,  is  anxious  to  adopt  of  that  country. 

biich  measui^s  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  their        8.  To  employ  suitable  agents,  and  to  establish  corre- 

civilization- and  happiness.  spondences,  as  shall  appear  adviseable;  and  to  enoou« 

''  2,  That  the  approaching  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,,  rage  and  reward  individual  enterprise  and  exertion  in 

hitherto  carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  America,  and  promoting  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution." 
Denmark,  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  remove  the         As  a  general,  rather  than. particular  mean  oK  promo« 

barrier  which  has  so  long  obstructed  tbe  natural  course  ting  the  whole  views  of  the  institution,  its  members  de- 

of  social  improvement  in  Africa ;,  and  that  the  way  will  vote  their  individual  attention,  and  united  influence,  to. 

be  thereby  opened  for  introducing  tbe  comforts  and  the  enforcement  of  the  abolition,  laws,  and  the  exposure 

arts  of  a  more  civilis^ed  state  of  society.  of  eyiQ!Ty  attempt  to  evade  their  efficacy. 

3.  That  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  antt-         Among  the  foremost  of  this  society's  natrons  may  be  Od^il 

cipated  from  diffusing  useful  knowledge^  and  exciting,  mention^  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  presided  as  ^^^ 

industry  amon^.  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  from  ob-  president  at  its.  first  establishment:  and  its  original  ^^^00. 

taiiiing  and  circulating  throughout  this  country  more  committee,,  which  consisted  of  the  following  persons^ 

ample  and  authentic  information  concerning  the  agri-  namely.  Earls  Spencer,  Moira,  and  Euston ;  Viscounts 

cultural  and  commercial  faculties  of  that  vast  continent ;  Howick  and  Valentia ;  the  Bishops  of  London,  Diur* 

and  that,. through  the  judicious  prosecution  of  these  be-  ham,  .Bath,  Wells,  and  St.  David's;  Lords. GrenvUIe«  . 

nevolent  endeavours,  we  may  ultimately  look  forward  Igllenborough,  Erskine,  Hollandf  Xeignmouth,  Head* 

Ip  the  establishment,  in  the  room  of  that  traffic,  by  ley,  and  mnry  Petty;  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exche? 
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rmfiuite.  (]uer  (Mr.  Perceval),  the  Right  Hon.  T.  GrenviDe^  G. 
Afiicin.  Omningi  J.  C.  Villiers,  Sir  J.  Newport,  J.  Foster,  J. 
pI^T^  Smith,  ind  N.  Vansittart,  Sir  P.  f  rancis,  Sir  S#  llo- 
jililljF,  General  Vyse,  Mescrs.  Bankes^  Babbington,  Ba« 
fing,  J.  H.  Browne,  Barry,  Grant,  Hutfkisson,  Lu$h- 
ington,  Montague,  W.  M.  Pitt,  Roscoe,  Sharp,  -Simeon, 
E.  Thornton,  H.  Thornton,  Whitbread,  and  Wilber- 
force,  (members  of  parliament) ;  and  Messrs.  Bernard, 
Barclay,  Brougham,  Clarkson,  Gisbome^Rev.)  Martin, 
Morrit,  Macaulay,  Xx.  Sharp,  W.  Smith,  Stephen,  and 
Venn  (Rev).  Mr.  Macaulay  undertook,  in  the  interim, 
aod  for  several  years  most  ably  discharged,  the  labo- 
rious office  of  secretary,  in  which  he  has  been  sticceed« 
ed  by  T.  Harrison,  Esq.  The  income  of  the  society 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1808  to  £  437:t,  of  which  £531, 
arose  from  annual  contributions ;  and  though  its  funds 
have  subsequently  been  much  augmented  by  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  (one  of  which,  to  the  amount  of  500 
guineas,  was  transmitted  anonymously  from  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,)  they  have  by  no  means  been 
proportionate  to  the  extent  and  interest  of  its  objects. 

Of  its  well  directed  and  generally  successful  pro- 
ceedings, a  very  slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  pre- 
sented ;  but  its  reports  may  be  recommended  to  our 
readers,  as  most  interesting  to  the  friend  of  humanity, 
by  the  importance  of  their  topics — ^attractive  to  the  man 
of  taste,  by  the  ability  and  eloquence  with  which  they 
are  executed^— and  even  amusing  to  the  idler,  by  the 
variety  and  curious  nature  of  their  contents.     In  the 
coiffse  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  insti- 
tutfon  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone  three  African  youths, 
instructed  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster ;  and  directed 
the  governor  of  the  settlement,  to  select  other  young 
men  to  be  sent  to  Endand,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
qualified  to  act  as  teachers  in  such  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  might  be  most  beneficial  in  Africa, — particu- 
larly to  engage  proper  persons  to  teach  in  that  country 
the  Arabic  and  aowsoo  languages :  conveyed  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  large  quantities  of  the  best  kinds  o  f 
cotton  seed,  to  .be  distributed  among  the  natives  for  cul- 
tivation, and  also  a  number  of  machines  for  cleaning 
Ae  cotton,  with  printed  directions' for  its  whole  culture 
and  managements  sent  a  press,  on  a  new  construction, 
for  expressing  the  oil  of  the  castor  nut,  with  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  white'  mulberry  tree,  to  ascertain  the 
poesibility  of  raising  silk  in  Africa ;  besides  the  seeds 
and  plants  of  other  valuable  productions,  such  as  the 
genuine  Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  tea-tree,  and  tobacco : 
oflfered  proniums  for  the  importation  of  cotton,  wool, 
rice,  and  indigo  from  Africa,  and  for  the  growth  of 
coffee  in  that  country;  while,  at  the  .same  time,  they 
exerted  their  influence  with  government  to  procure  a 
modification  of  the  heavy  duties  on  articles  from  the 
African  coast:  counteracted,  with  considerable  effect, 
the  numerous  nefarious  attempts  to  infringe  the  aboli- 
tion laws,  and  both  by  public  representations,  and  tlie 
circttUtion  of  suitable  tracts  in  French,  Dutch,  Poftu- 
giieae,  and  Spanish,  have  endeavoured  to  induce  fo- 
reign powers  to  abandon  the  trafiic  in  slaves.     Upon 
finding  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  had  pro- 
Ted  successful  on  the  African  coast,  they  transmitted 
silk  worms  for  raising  silk.     They  have  also  conveyed 
to  the  same  country  a  variety  of  Indian  plants  and 
seeda,  such  bs  hemp  and  flax,  teak  tree,  and  that  which 
yields  the  caiaputta  oil.    They  also  sent  commissioners 
tn  Africa,  for  the  purnosc  of  mquiring  into  the  ol^jects 
of  thd  society.     But  their  principal  and  permanent  oc- 
cupation has  been,  to  watch  over  the  execution  oC  th^ 
abolition  acts,  and  to  engage  the  same  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  other  powers.     In  these  views  they  have 
atcconipliahed  mud),  particularly  in  bringing  a  bill  be- 


fore parliamenft,  which  was  passed  unanimotisly  in  both  Xnstmtnents, 
houses,  for  declaring  the  slave  trade  a  felonious  tirime;  ^^rance. 
in  preparing  the  way  for  establishing  in  the  West  In- 
dies a  registry  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
all  illicit  importation  of  new  negroes,  as  well  as  for  sew 
curing  the  better  treatment  of  those  already  in  bon- 
dage ;  and  in  standing  forward  as  the  advocates  of  op- 
pressed Africans,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "  Afler 
the  universal  expression  of  the  public  feeling,  which' 
we  have  witnessed,"  says  one  of  these  able  advocates, 
(referring  to  the  petitions  presented  to  parliament  in 
1814,  on  the  negociations  for  procuring  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  by  foreign  powers,)  "  it  is  with 
surprise  and  concern  we  perceive,  how  Very  inade- 
quate to  the  variety  and  immensity  of  its  objects  the 
funds  of  this  admirable  institution  still  are.  Its  recent 
invaluable  efforts  have  nearly  exhausted  them  ;  and  its 
permanent  income  falls  at  present  (1815)  considerably 
short  of  £  500  per  annum.  This  circumstance  would 
undoubtedly  be  somewhat  opprobrious  to  the  British 
name,  and  especially  to  the  religious  part  of  the  com-^ 
muntty,  if  it  did  not  proceed,  as  we  feel  confident  it 
docB,  fronli  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It 
cannot  be,  that  those,  who  have  stood  forward  so  no« 
bly  to  vindicate  the  national  character  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  gnilt  of  sanctioning  either  the  conti- 
nuance or  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  should  suffer 
a  society  to  languish,  for  want  of  pecuniary  support, 
on  whose  vigilance  and  exertions,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  it  mainly  depends,  not  only  whether 
oar  policv  in  respect  to  Africa  shall  be  generally  adopt- 
ed by  other  nations,  but  whether  our  own  abolition- 
lawB  shall  be  any  thing  more  than  a  dead^letter."  See 
The  Annual  ReporU  of  Ike  African  InsHlutim  ;  and  the 
reviews  of  these  Reports  in, the  ChriHian  Observer  and 
the  Edinburgh  RevitfO,     (q) 

INSTRUMENTS.  See  ARiTHMEtic,  AsxRowoiiiv, 
Baromcter,  Burning  lNSTRt7MCNT6,  DiALLiMo,  Drawm 
iNo  Instruments,  GoNmMBTER,  Graduation,  Hv« 

OROMETRY,  KALEIDOSCOPE,  MiCROKBTER,  MiCROSCOPE, 

Music,  Optics,  Suroery«  Telescope,  TiicitMOMETEn, 
and  various  other  articles  in  our  Work. 

INSURANCE,  or  AsslHance,  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns, is  a  contract  or  engagement,  by  whicli  -one  par- 
ty becomes  bound,  for  a  specified  sum,  to  insure  du- 
ring a  limited  time,  the  property  of  another  against  cer- 
tain risks  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed. 

The  party  who  engages  to  indemnify  for  the  loss  that 
may  be  sustained,  is  called  the  Insurer,  or  Underwriter; 
the  compensation  paid  for  the  risk,  the  premum;  and 
the  document  containing  the  obligation,  the  policy. 

Goods  insured  are  said  to  be  covered,  when  hot  only 
their  va^ue,  but  the  premium  and  other  charges  are  in- 
sured. The  term  average,  of  which  there  arc  two 
kinds,  is  applied  to  go(xls  insured  against  sea  risk: 
General  average,  is  a  proportionable  contribution  paid 
by  ^11  the  proprietors  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  for  losses  in- 
curred with  a  view  to  guard  against  a  total  shipwreck ; 
and  particular  average,  is  a  contribution  for  such  losses 
as  may  arise  from  ordinary  accidents  at  sea,  and  is  pay- 
able by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  articles  which  suffer  the 
damage.  In  computing  general  average  for  masts, 
rigging,  &c.  cut  away  for  tne  security  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  it  is  usual  to  deduct'a  Ipird  of  the  expence  of 
refitting,  as  the  new  articles  may  in  general  be  consi- 
dered so  much  better  than  the  old  ;  but  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  estimated  at'  the  value  they  would  have 
brought  at  the  place  of  destination.  When  ^  sfTip,  car- 
go, and  freight,  are  fully  insured,  the  nnderwritevs  are 
responsible  for  general  and  narticnlar  averages.  Du- 
ring a  period  of  war,  when  there  is  a  risk  of  capture. 
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the  insurerfi  eommonly  stipulate  for  a  certain  premium; 
but  agree,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  sailing  with  convoy, 
and  arriving  safe,  to  return  so  much  per  cent.  As  the 
insured  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  case  of  a  total  loss, 
unless  his  property  be  covered,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
should  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  loss  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  if  his  property  is  not  fully  insu- 
red, he  is  considered  as  insurer  himself  for  the  part  not 
eovered. 

Insurance  transactions  are  commonly  executed  by 
brokers,  whose  business  it  is  to  extend  the  policy,  and 
procure  the  subscriptions  of  underwriters,  who  seldom 
engage  for  more  than  £  200  on  the  same  vessel.  The 
premium  is  paid  to  the  broker,  who  accounts  to  each 
underwriter  tor  his  proportion,  afler  retaining  a  suit« 
able  allowance  for  his  trouble.  The  various  questions 
connected  with  insurance  are  solved  by  the  rule  of  pro« 
portion,  and  require  no  elucidation. 

INTAGLIOS.     See  our  article  Gems. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.    See  Fluxions. 

INTEGUMENTS.  See  Anatomy,  Human,  vol.  i. 
p.  841 ;  and  Anatomy,  Comparative,  voL  ii.  p.  23. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION.    See  Civil  Architec. 

TURE. 

INTEREST,  is  a  certain  allowance  paid  by  the  bor«i 
rower  to  the  lenders  of  money,  for  the  use  of  it  during 
some  specified  time.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  Prin^ 
cipali  the  sum  paid  by  the  borrower,  the  Iniereet;  and 
both  conjoined,  the  Amount,  If  interest,  afler  it  hem 
comes  due,  be  incorporated  with  the  principal,  aad  in- 
terest be  afterwards  charged  on  the  sacoessive  amounts^ 
it  gives  rise  to  what  is  cdled  Compound  Interest,  to  die* 
tinguish  it  from  simple  interest,  in  which  the  interest, 
though  forebom,  ia  charged  only  on  the  sum  originally 
lent. 

I.  Simple  Interest. 

Let  p  denote  the  principal,  r  the  interest  of  £  1  for 
a  year,  t  the  number  of  years  the  interest  is  due,  and  a 
the  amount  for  the  same  time ;  then  it  is  obvious  that 
arzp+prt,,€itazsp{i+rt). 

Since  r  is  the  rate  of  £i  for  a  year,  --r--  will  be  the 
rate  for  a  single  day;  and  therefore,  if  <f  be  the  num« 

d  T 

bcr  of  days,  -^^r-  will  be  the  interest  of  £  1  for  the 

same  time.   If  the  rate  be  5  per  cent*  or  ^,  the  interest 

of  jp  pounds,  for  d  days,  will  become   ^^1   ,  or  ^^rr. 

303  7300 

The  interest  oipfm  any  other  rate  r*,  will  evidently 

**  T  >*  ^' "  "TSMO  •  Hence  we  obum  the  two 
following  practical  rules  for  computing  simple  interest. 

1.  When  the  rate  is  5  per  cent,  multiply  the  princi- 
pal by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  tne  product  by 
7300. 

2.  When  the  rate  is  any  other  than  5  per  cent.  mul« 
dply  the  principal  by  twice  the  rate,  and  then  by  the 
Dumber  oft  days,  and  divide  the  product  by  73000. 

Ex.  1.  What  ia  the  inteiest  of  £  ^56  for  85  days,  at 
5  per  cent.  JL.  . 

Interest  ss       ^^     =i£5;6;g^. 

Ex.2.  What  is  the  interest  of  £560  for  2iOdays»  at 
4|  per  cent. 


When  interest  is  calculated  on  a  debt,  discharged  by  intcren. 

Sartial  jmyments,  it  is  reckoned  on  the  several  snma  ^^* 
ue,  from  the  tim^  of  the  preceding  to  that  of  the  last 
pa3rment.  This  is  done  most  conveniently  by  multU 
plying  the  original  sum,  and  each  successive  balance, 
m  order,  by  tne  number  of  days  intervening  between 
the  times  of  payment,  and  then  dividing  the  amount  of 
the  several  products  by  7300.  The  quotient  is  the 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Ex.  A  bill  of  £  6l5,  due  March  2,  was  paid  up  in 
the  following  manner  ^  April  10,  £  182 ;  June  B,£2S^i 
August  21,  £  96 ;  and  the  balance,  Dec.  5 ;  what  inte- 
rest was  due  at  5  per  cent, 

£  Dayi.  Products. 

March  2.  .  .  Due  625  X    39  s  24375 
April  10. .  .  Paid  182 


June  8. 


Aug.  21. 


Due  443  X    S3  =  12404 
Paid  250 

Due  193  X    74  =  14282 
Paid  96 


Due    97  X  106  =  10282 
Dec.    5.  .  .  Paid    97  ■ 

7300)61343 

£8:8:0f. 

In  computing  interest  on  accounts  current,  or  cash 
accounts,  the  sums  on  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of 
the  account  are  added  and  subtracted,  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  as  they  fall  due ;  the  several  balances  are 
then  multiplied  by  the  days  as  formerly,  and  if  the  ba« 
lance  be  sometimes  due  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to 
the  other,  the  products  are  extended  in  separate  co» 
lumns. 

II.  Compound  Interest. 

Let  the  amount  of  £  1  for  a  year,  or  1  4.  r,  be  repre- 
sented  by  E ;  then,  since  £  1  is  to  its  amounts  tor  a 
year,  as  any  other  sum  is  to  its  amount  iot  the  aam^ 
time, 

1 :  R  : :  R  :  R^  the  amount  of  £  1  for  2 


Also  1 :  R«: :  R  :  R3, 3  yei 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  R'  is  the  amount  of  J^l  for  t 
years.  If  the  amount  of  P  pounds^  for  the  same  time, 
be  denoted  by  A,  we  obtain 

AssPR'.  P=A. 


R 


=(^)^- 


_  Log.A~Log.P 

"  Log,  R 

The  quantity  P,  or  the  sum  which,  laid  out  9^ 
pound  interest  during  t  years,  would  amount  to  A,  t» 
sometimes  called  the  present  value  of  A.  Thus«  R  '  lw» 
ing  the  amount  of  £  1  for  /  years,  £  1  is  the  present  va* 
lue  of  R '  for  the  same  time.   Since  it  has  becai  afarettdy 

shewn  that  P  =s  ^^,  if  A  be  unity,  orJ!l,  we  obtain 

Hence  the  present  value  of  £  1  for  any  time  t,  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  amount  of  £  I  for  the  same  time« 

Calculations  connected  with  compound  interest  are 
usually  performed  by  help  of  tables,  containing  the 
amount  and  present  value  of  £  I  for  the  requisite  num^ 
ber  of  years.     (A) 

INTERMITTLVG,  or  Rxciprocatutq  Sfmhcs* 
See  HYDR00YNAHICS9  voL  xi.  p.  486« 
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n&torf.  INTERPOLATION  k  a  branch  of  mathematical 
•^."^  analysis,  that  treats  of  the  methods  by  which,  w^en  a 
series  tk  quantities  succeeding  each  other,  and  form- 
ed all  accorcUng  to  some  determinate  law,  are  given^ 
others  sabject  to  the  same  law  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween them. 

Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  the  given  quantities 
may  be  the  cube  roots  of  the  numbers  2,  S,  5,  6,  7,  and 
it  may  be  required  to  find  from  these,  by  interpolation^ 
the  cube  root  of  the  number  4.  Again,  the  given  quan- 
tities may  be  the  logarithms  of  any  series  of  numbers, 
2,  4|  6,  6,  10,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  required  to  find  the 
logarithms  of  the  intermediifte  numbers  S,  5,  7,  9,  &c. 
Or  the  ffiven  quantities  may  be  the  place  of  some  ce- 
lestial i^enomenoQ,  a  comet  for  inatanocy  at  midnight, 
on  four  suooessive  days,  to  find  its  place  at  any  pro- 
posed time  on  any  one  of  these  days.  Or,  taking  one 
example  more,  having  given  the  expansive  forceof  steam 
at  certain  temperaturea ;  b^  interpolation,  its  expansive 
force  at  any  temperatures  intermediate  between  these, 
or  a  litde  greater  or  less  may  be  found. 

From  these  examples,  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  theory  of  interpolation  must  be  of  gpreat  prac- 
tical importance,  not  only  in  pure  mathematics,  bat 
also  in  astronomy  and  every  branch  of  phjrsics,  in  which 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  can  be  expressed 
by  nwnbers. 
Ettrf.       The  method  of  interpolation  ia  altogether  a  branch 
of  modem  mathematics.     It  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  first  time  employed  b^  Henry  Briggs,  the  ingenious 
impiovcr  o£  logarithma,  m  the  construction  c?  these 
nambers,   (Hutton's  Math.    Tableg,  Introd.  p.  69 ;) 
this  was  before  the  year  1624.  Dr.  Wallia,  by  mterpo- 
laticm,  and  a  moat  happy  application  of  the  methocf  of 
induction,  found  a  remarkable  expression  for  the  area 
of  a  circle,  (see  hia  Arithmetica  tnfinitorum,  1656),  and 
soon  afterwards,  Gabriel  Mouton,  an  astronomer  of 
Lyons,  applied  Uie  theorr  to  the  construction  of  astro- 
nomical tables ;  he  had,  nowever,  proposed  to  himself 
a  problem  which  he  could  not  resolve,  and  he  gives 
the  honour  of  the  solution  to  his  friend   Regnault.' 
Mouton's  laboura  appeared  in  a  book  of  observations 
on  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  published  in 
1670. 

The  first  ^peneral  solution  of  the  problem  of  interpo- 
lation was  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  without  de- 
monstration, in  his  Principia,  lib.  iii.  lem.  5.  He  af- 
terwards gave  a  solution,  with  a  demonstration,  in  his 
Meihodus  DifferenttttUs,  a  small  tract,  which  was  pub- 
lished along  with  others,  by  W.  Jones,  the  author  of 
Synaptis  Palmariorum  Maiheseas,  The  problem  has 
since  been  discussed  by  every  writer  on  the  iheofy  of 
differences,  and  series,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  J.  Stirw 
Kog  in  his  Meikodut  Differentialii,  meTradatus  de 
SunmaHone  et  Inierpolaiione  Seriemm  Itifiiutorum,  pub- 
lished in  1753.  llie  principal  works  on  Uiis  branch 
of  mathematics,  we  bdieve,  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing list 

origgs»  Atiihmttica  Lomrithmica,  Lond.  16S4. 

■-  TrigonomHria  Britannica,  Goude,  1683. 

^allis,  Arithmetica  Infiniiorum^  Oxon.  1656. 

Hoaton,  Obtertfalianes  Diametrarum  SoUsel  Luntt 
Apnaremium^  &c.  Lugd.  1670. 

x^ewton,  Principia^  lib.  iii.  lem.  5.  Lond.  1687. 

«  Methodus  Differentialis  {Oj^icula,)  1723. 

Cotes,  Cananotechnia,  sive  Constructio  Tah*.per  Difm 
^erentioi. 
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Herman,  Phoronomia,  (Appendix,)  Amat.  1716.  History. 

Craig,  De  Calculo  Fluentium,  Lond.  1718.  ^'■•'Y''^ 

Stirling,  Methodus  DUferentialis,  Lond.  1753. 

Euler,  Opuscula  Anai^tica,  1. 1.  p.  157. 

Instit.  Calculi  Dif.  Cap.  16. 

Walmesley,  Mem,  de  V  Acad,  de  Berlin.   Ann.  1758. 

Charles,  Encyc.  Methodiqiie,  Diet,  de  Math,  Art.  In« 
terpolation. 

Charles,  Mem.  de  tAcad.  Par.  Ann.  1788. 

Goldbach,  Comm.  Acad.  Pelrop.  torn.  S. 

Delambre,  Mem.  de  VAcad,  de  Jfrrtn,  1790-1,  p.  143. 

Lagrange,  Journal  des  Stances  de  VEcole  Normale, 
1 4.  p.  417* 

Prony,  Essai  Experimental  et  Analt/iique  sur  let  lois' 
de  la  dUaiibilit^  deejlnides  elastiques  in  Journ.  de  ^Ecole 
Pofytecknique,  Cahier,  I .  p.  38. 

Emerson,  The  Differential  Method,  Lond.  1767. 

La  Place,  Mem.  de  tAcad.  Par.  1779- 

— —  Theorie  Analjflique  des  Probabilites,  (p.  13.) 
1814. 

Lacroix,  Traits  des  Diff.  et  des  Series  faisani  suite  an 
TraUe  du  Calc.  Diff.  et  du  Calc.  Ini. 

The  Theory  of  Interpolation. 

Let  :r  and  y  be  two  variable  quantities,  having  some  Theory  &t 
determinate  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  y  may  be  Interpol** 
what  is  called  ^function  of  x.    (See  Fluxions,  Art.  2.  *"*"• 
also  the  word  Function.)    If  the  form  of  the  function 
be  known,  we  can  find  the  value  of  y,  corresponding  to 
any  value  of  x  whatever.    For  example,  let  the  reia« 
tion  between  x  and  ybe  sucH,  that 

y  =  S  +  x  +  2x«; 

then,  when  x  =  0,  we  have  y  =  8,  when  x  =  1,  y  s  6, 
when  s>zs9,y^  13,  and  so  on,  as  is  shewn  in  the  two 
following  sets  of  corresponding  values. 

x  =  6,  1,    2,    8,    4,   5,  &c. 
jf  =  8,  6,  IS,  24,  89, 58,  &o» 

The  values  of  y  being  thus  formed  all  according  to 
the  same  law,  they  constitute  a  regular  series,  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  x  are  the  indices  of  the  terms, 
that  is,  they  shew  their  place,  or  distance  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series.  When  a  series  is  formed  in  this 
manner,  by  substituting  successive  values  of  x  in  ^, 
some  function  of  x,  that  function  is  called  ^e  general 
term  of  the  series,  it  is  analogous  to  the  equation  of  a 
curve,  and  it  serves  to  characteriae  the  series,  and  to 
distinguish  it  fVom  all  others.    Thus,  as  from  the  gene- 


ral termy 


(x+1)  (x  +  2) 


2 


weget  these  oorre^poiido 


ing  values  of  x  andy, 

x=:0,  1,2,   S9   i, 
jf=  1,8,6,  10,15,  &c. 

so,  on  the  ctiier  hakid,  when  this  lastseries  u  putimder 
this  form 

1.2  2.8  S.4  4.5  5.6 

T'T'^'  2"'T'*^ 


we  may 


its  general  term  is 


(!r+lHx_+2) 
2 


and  that  it  can  be  no  other  expression. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  between  eveiy  two  adjoin- 
ing terms  of  a  series  formed  in  this  way,  there  may  be 
any  number  of  others  interposed,  forming/ upon  the 

y 
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Tlieoryof  whole^  a  series  of  the  same  nature  as  before,  but  can-    the  indefinite  ordinate  y=PQ  may  be  exprmed  bj  a  Thcotjor 
loteipolm.  sisting  of  more  terms.     Thus,  in  the  series  1,  3,  6,  10,    series  composed  of  the  powers  of  the  abcissa  P'  P,  thus,  li^vpo^ 


tion» 


&c  of  which  the  general  tenn  is  C^+'H-'+g),  ^e    y=«  +  6  X  (P'P)  +  c  X  (PP)*  +  dx  (P  P)»  +  &c. 

the  quantities  a,  6«  c,  &c.  being  supposed  constant ; 


may  interpose  three  terms  between  every  adjoining 
two,  by  making  df  =  i,  J,  i,  also  =  Ij.,  1  J,  1|,  &c. 
The  terms  of  the  series  and  their  indices  will  then  be 


I 


3 


1 


1,     Ih 

»  »  7 
TT* 


&c. 

&C. 


When  new  terms  are  thus  interposed  between  the 
terms  of  a  given  series,  they  are  said  to  be  inierpolaled. 

If  the  law  of  formation,  or  general  term  of  a -series 
be  given,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interpolating  any 
term,  of  which  the  index  is  given :  however,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  theory,  it  for  the  most  part  happens, 
that  the  general  term  is  unknown,  and  only  some  par- 
ticular values  of  it  are  given,  by  which  it  is  to  be  found, 
or  at  least  some  approximation  to  it. 

As  the  general  term  and  its  index  are  perfectly  anai* 
logons  to  the  ordinate  and  abcissa  of  a  curve,  the  ana- 
lytical problem  to  be  resolved  is  manifestly  the  same 
as  this  geometrical  one :  Having  given  a  delerminaic 
number  of  ordinaies  and  the  correspondiug  abcissa,  to 
find  the  equation  of  the  curve  ;  or  to  describe  a  curve 
through  a  certain  number  ^ given  points*  It  was  under 
this  form  that  Newton  first  proposed  and  resolved  the 
problem. 

Let  ?•  Q^  P'  Q',  P"  Q%  P'"  Q"',  ?•▼  Q«%  P^  Q\  &c. 
(in  the  annexed  Figure,)  be  the  given  ordinates»  or 


and  as  the  series  will  converge,  because  P'  P  is  small, 
a  few  terms  at  the  beginning  will  be  a  near  enough 
approximation  to  its  viuue :  Or,  since  AP=:x  is  equal 
to  AP+  PT,  therefore,  P'P  =  «  — AP*:  Substituting 
now  this  last  quantity  instead  of  P'  P,  and  remarking 
that  AP'  is  a  given  quantity,  by  hypothesis,  we  shall 
have 

,y  =  i<  +  JB«  +  C««  +  D«'  +  &c. 

A,  By  Cf  &c.  hemg  put  for  constant  quantities:  Curves 
having  their  equation  of  this  form  are  called  parabotkf 
from  Its  analogy  with  the  equation  of  the  common  pa- 
rabola. 

This  expression  for  the  ordinate^  in  the  geometrical 
problem,  is,  considered  analytically,  the  gentral  lermof 
the  series  to  be  interpolated,  or  at  least,  an  approxima- 
tion to  it,  which  will  be  sufficiently  near  in  the  ordi- 
nary cases  to  which  interpolation  is  applied. 

The  form  of  the  expression  for  the  ordinate  or  gene- 
ral term  being  settled,  we  are  now  to  find  the  constant 
co-efficients  At  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

Let  the  given  terms,  or  values  of  y,  whidi  in  the 
curve  are  represented  by  the  ordinates  F'Q^,  P'Q'* 
P"  Q"»  &c. :  DC  denoted  by  the  symbols 

^oy  yi»  3^«»  J^j»  ^4*  &c. 

and  their  indices,  or  the  cotrespondinif  values  of  x, 
which  in  the  curve  are  the  abcissas  AP^,  AF,  AP'', 
&c.  by 


0> 


l» 


a> 


1*   •*4> 


&C. 


particular  values  of  the  general  ti'rm  ^,  which  may 
stand  either  at  equal  or  unequal  distances  from  eadi 
other,  the  positive  values  P>  Qo,  P'  Q',  &c.  being  sup- 
posed  to  lie  on  one  side  of  the  axis  AB,  and  the  nega- 
tive values  P**  Q'^,  P^  Q^,  &c.  on  the  other;  andlet 
AP^,  AP^  &C.  be  the  given  correepondine  abcissae,  or 
particular  values  of  the  variable  x.  Also  let  PQ=^  he 
any  indefinite  ordinate,  or  term  to  be  interpolated,  and 
AP=x  the  corresponding  abscissa,  or  variable  index  of 
that  term,  and,  lastly,  let  CDE  be  the  curve,  passing 
through  the  tops  of  all  the  ordinates.  The  thing  to  be 
done  IS,  to  express  y  in  terms  of  x,  or  to  find  the  nature 
of  the  curve. 

If  there  be  no  datum,  in  addition  to  the  condition, 
that  the  curve  pass  tlu'ough  the  given  points  Q%  Q', 
Q,  &c  the  problem  is  manifestly  indeterminate,  be- 
cause, by  varying  the  species,  any  number  of  curves 
may  be  conceiv^  to  pass  through  the  given  ]f)oints. 
However,  in  the  applications,  the  ordinates  are  in  ge- 
neral near  each  other,  the  distances  between  them  not 
very  unequal,  and  the  curve  is  known  to  have  no  con- 
siderable  mflection  between  adjacent  ordinates.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  assume  that  between 
P'  Q',  and  P*,  Q",  any  two  adjacent  given  ordinates. 


since  the  general  equation 

}f^A  +  Bx+  Cx»  +  DxJ  +,  &C. 

holds  true  for  every  pair  of  corresponding  values  of  ^ 
and  X  we  have,  by  substituting  m  it  y^  and  x^,  then 
y^  and  x„  &c. 

yp  =  il  +  Bxo  +  Cxi  +  Dxl  +  &C. 
y,  =^A  +  Bx,  +  CxJ  +  D-xJ  -f.  &c. 
tf^  =  A  +  Bx^  +  Cxi  +  Dxl  +&C. 
y,=:A  +  Bx,  +  CxJ  +  Dx]  +  Sec. 

The  number  of  these  equations  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  constant,  but  indeterminate  co- efficients 
A,  B,  C,  i)«  &c  and  as  only  the  simple  powers  of  these 
enter  the  equations,  they  may  be  all  determined  as 
follows. 

By  subtracting  successively  the  first  equation  from 
the  second,  then  the  second  from  the  third,  and  so  on ; 
and  afterwards  dividing  the  respective  results  by 
X,  —  Xo,  ^a— *i*  «, —Jti,  &c.  we  obtain 

4fi-=l^=J5+C(x.H.Xo)+23(«;+*.  *o-*-'S)+^c. 

X,  Xo 

•?^i^^=B+C(x,+x,)+D(x;-|.jr,  x.+ar?)+  &c. 

*• — *« 

Xj  — -x. 

Putting  BOW,  in  order  to  abridge, 

X,     —  Xq  Xg    «-Xt 

we  huve  these  equations 
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T?i»ryof 


Y,=B+Cix^  +4fO+D(xJ  +x,  x^  +«; )+  &a 

Sabtncting  now  Yo  from  Y,,  F,  from  F,,  and  so 

on,  and  putting 

^  f^  Y^  _  ir  /  ^«  ■"■  ^» 


O  9' 


wefind^ 

r,=C+D(«,+x,+x,)+  &C. 
Hence  again  we  find 

ind  putting—^ 2.=  yv^,  wc  have  1^0=^+  &c- 

If,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  ideas,  we  suppose  die 
fttncdon  y  to  consist  of  four  terms  only,  the  operation 
will  terminate  with  this  last  equation.  Taking  now 
the  value  of  D,  and  returning  to  those  of  C,  B,  A,  W 
means  of  the  expressions  for  Y^',  Y^  aody,  we  find 

DrrF*', 

These  expressions  being  sabstitutad  in  the  value  of  v. 
we  get  ^ 

3'=yo+yo{*  — *c)+F/(x«  — (jr.+x,>r+x.x,) 

It  13  easy  to  see  that  the  co^efficients  of  Fo,  F^',  F/, 
&C.  may  be  decomposed  into  simple  factors,  and  this 
being  done,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ordinates,  the 
general  term  or  expression  for  v  may  be  put  under  this 
very  shnple  form : 

(1) 


+  F^'(x-x,)(, 
+  F/(x-.x,)( 
+  F,-(x-a:,)C 
-f  &C. 

The  law  of  the  series 
pression. 


.)(■ 


> 


,) 


evideot,  md,  m  this  ex- 


— .V: 


r,=*£=^.&c. 


•~,  _^'  '>  —  -      T^*  yi  — -r^ r-.  Ac 


y --Il=2o:  V ..  y.'-y.' 


*4'""*a 


■^,&C. 


y.^^'zi 


sSee. 


This  formula  resolves  the  most  general  case  of  the  pro- 

The  general  expression  we  have  found  forv  admits 
5u?*f^  ywy  eleguit  fixm,  due  to  Lagrange,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  weU  lidapted  to  lo. 

4 


garithmic  calculatkm.    If,  in  the  expression  for  Y/,   Tbeoiyof 
we  substitute  the  values  of  F.  and  F^,  we  get  Interpola- 

which,  by  putting  «,  iS,  y,  for  the  coefficients  of  y^,  y,, 
<uidya,  takes  the  form 

In  like  manner  F„  F.',  &c.  are  found  to  be  of  the 
form 

Again,  if  these  results  be  put  in  the  expression  for  Y^'', 
it  will  take  the  form 

and  so  on,  «,  $,  y,  },  &c.  being  put  generally  for  cer» 
tain  co-efficients,  independent  of  yo,y„  y^,  &c.  and 
consisting  of  various  combinations  of  x^,  x„  &c.  If, 
now,  these  values  be  written  for  Fp,  Yq',  &c.  in  the 
general  expression  for  y,  it  will  take  the  form 

y=«yo+*5^i+^ya+  •  •  • .  +*y«-i» 

where  a,  ^,  c,,  are  co-efficients  depending  on  the  quan- 
tities Xq,  Xf,  x^  .  .  .  .  Xf^i,  X,  and  entirely  independ« 
ent  on  v„  y,,  &c.  The  values  of  a,  b,  c,  &c  nmy  be 
easily  detennuied  for  any  particukr  case,  by  following 
the  above  process  of  substitution ;  but  they  may  also 
be  discovered,  as  it  were,  by  inspection,  if  we  recollect 
that,  when  the  indefinite  abcissa  x,  by  increasing  gra- 
dually from  Zero  (or  0)  becomes  x„  then  the  indefi- 
nite ordinate  y  becomes  y,.  In  this  case,  all  the  terms 
ai^er  the  first  ought  to  vanish;  so  that  azzl,  6=0, 
c=0,  .  .  .  .^  =  0.  But  die  quantities  6,  c,  d,  &c. 
can  only  vanish  by  reason  of  some  common  factor  be- 
coming =0.  Now,  we  know  that,  in  this  particular 
case,  X— Xo=a;  therefore  x^-x^,  must  be  a  factor  of  all 
the  co-efficients,  except  a.  In  like  manner,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  X — X,  must  be  a  factor  of  all  the  co-efficienU, 
except  b ;  also^.  that  x— x*  must  be  a  fiictor  of  all,  ex- 
cept c,  and  so  on.  This  putting  A  to  denote  some  con- 
stant quantity,  we  must  have 

a= A  X  («— *i)(aN-«a)  ....  («— ar^i); 
and  supposing  that  x  becomes  Xq,  so  that  ii=l, 

l=:Ax(xj,— «.)(xo— X,)  ....  (a?o— *»-i): 
and  hence 

A=  1 


and. 


(*o— «.)(*o— «»  ) 


a  -  (x  — Jr.)(x  — X,) 


In  like  manner, 

^_(x  — xj(x— X,)  .  .  .  ( 


{x^—x^i) 
(x  — x^i) 


W-i) 


'l»-l 


) 


>&c. 


for  none  of  the  co-efficients  can  contain  any  power  of 
-x  higher  than  n— 1.  Substituting,  therefore,  these 
values,  we  get 


(2) 


•    • 


(«--»« -1) 


1T2 
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Theory  of  each  term  of  which  may  be  easily  calculated  by  means 

^''ti^   oflogarithme. 

We  have  now  resolved  the  problem  in  its  most  ge- 
neral form,  and  have  found  two  different  espresaions  for 
the  indefinite  ordinate  ^;  it  is,  however,  desirable,  when 
the  nature  of  Uie  case  will  admit,  to  have  the  ordinates, 
or  particular  values  of  y,  at  equal  distances,  and  then  the 
differences  jp, —  x^,  x^ — Jr,,  Xo — Jc,,  &c  are  all  equal. 
In  this  case,  let^,— ^y.,  ^a— y,*  ^c-  ^«  differences 
^  ^ot  y ij  .ViJ  y  1*  ^4.  &C.  be  teken  in  their  order,  and 
then  the  difference  of  each  of  these  differences,  and  so 
on,  as  in  the  adjoining  table, 

whereto  is  the  difference  be-  ^  y,  ^a  ^i  y4*  &C. 
tweeny^,  andy,  «„thedif.  ^  ^.  .,  ^^ 
ference  between  y^  b^^  ya» 
and  so  on ;  and,  similarly, 
/§„  is  the  difference  between 
m^  and  tCj,  and  y^  the  diffe- 
rence between  fi^  and  /8if  3^ 

the  difference  between  y,  and  y  t  >  &c.  If  we  now  put 
h  for  the  equal  difierences  X|— ir^,  Xs"-"'!'  ^c*  ^^  ^ 
evident  that 

V  —  i.  y  —  .ii  V  —  ^  y  —  !!l  /te 
r,«  A'  ^»-T'     *""  A'     *"•  A*  * 

/8. 


^<»     fit     fiz 
V.     V» 


y—   ^»     y  -p» 


y — ?^  y  — 


,  &c. 


T^'*- 


y  = 


g.3.4A« 


,  &a 


/// 


these  values  of  Y^,  Y^  Y^  Y^  &c.  being  substituted 
in  formula  ( 1 ),  it  becomes 


y=i^.+ 


*o  + 


Qg  — *e)(^ ^t) 


h      """^  1-2  A* 

1.2.3  Ai 


fi^ 


ro+  *c. 


Iidre  the  law  of  continuation  is  evident^ 

If  we  suppose  the  abcissa  x  to  begin  at  F',  in  the 
above  figure,  the  bottom  of  1^  QP,  t&  first  ordinate^ 
then ^  =  0,  x^zzhs  jr^  =  2 A,  x,  =^ 3 A,  &c. ;  and  the 
last  expression  may  be  put  under  this  fimn, 

,    1     X         .    I  1       X  fx  \ 

+  rbT(T-')(f-'>. 

+  TSirT(T-')(T-')(f-»)».  +  »'- 

We  have  hitherto  employed  only  the  notetion  of  the 
Elemente  of  Al^bra ;  but  there  is  one  particularly 
well  suited  to  this  branch  of  analysis^  which  fs  in  com- 
mon use,  when  the  quantities  which  enter  into  an  in- 
vcst^atioR  are  the  successive  differences  of  the  terms 
of  a  'Series. 

To  undersUnd  the  nature  of  this  notation,  let  u  be 
some  variable  quantity,  and  u,,  u^,  ti,,  a  series  of 
consecutive  values,  which  it  acquires,  ekher  by  vary- 
ing itself,  or  else,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
values  of  some  variable  quantity  on  which  it  depends: 
(For  instance,  u  may  be  the  abcissa  of  a  curve,  or  else 
the  ordinate).  Then,  ii, — ii  is  expressed  by  ^e  sym- 
bole  A  tf,  the  Greek  letter  A  being  prefixed,  not  as  a 


oa-efficient,  but  as  a  characteristic,  to  denote  the  differ-  Tbeorj^f 
ence  between  two  consecutive  values  of  the  variable  lo^^- 
«.    In  like  iiumner«  ^»- 

«»—«.=  An, 
and  in  general. 

If  the  function  u  vary  by  equal  increments,  the  diffec- 
ences  An,  A  «.,  A u,,  &c  will  be  all  equal ;  but  if  it 
does  not,  these  constitute  a  new  series  of  quantities, 
the  differences  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  same 
notation,  thus, 

Att.  — A«  =  AAti  =  A'tf 

A  tta  —  A  «,=  A'Aiix=  A*M, 


A  w«  — A  tt,  .1  z=  A-Ak.  .1  =r  A*ir,  _i; 

and  here  the  figure  placed  over  the  A  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  as  the  index  of  a  second  power,  but  as  indi- 
cating a  term  of  a  second  order  of  difftrencesf  originat- 
ing mnn  the  variable  function  ». 

In  like  manner^  by  taking  the  differences  between 
the  terms  of  the  second  order  of  difierences,  a  third 
order  is  formed,  which  are  expressed  thuSf 

A»«,— A"tt  =  A^«, 


A«li«  —  aH«» -.  1  =  A*ll||  - 1, 

and  so  on,  to  differences  of  tijimrlh  and  higher  orders. 
By  attending  tothe  manner  in  which  the  quantities 

•o>  *«*  **>  *|»  otC. 

fio9    filf     ^tf    &C« 

yo»  Vf*  ^^ 


>o.  &c. 


have  been  formed  from  the  series 

»o  yt  ya  Vi  y^»  «^c- 

the  successive  values  of  the  &nction  y,  it  will  immedi* 
ately  appear  that 

i9p  =  A.y^  /8,  =  A»y„  i8,  =  A»y^,  &C. 
yo=A'yo,ya  =  AJy„  &c 

>o=A*y.*  ^^ 

so  that,,  by  employing  the  notation  of  differences  f o 
the  last  general  expression  in  both  its  forms,  we  shall 
have 

(3) 

^  1.2.3  A»  ^•^ 

also,  supposing  the  abcissa.  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  ordinate^ 

(♦) 

\      X  1  X  /  X  \ 

+  I3JT(f-)(T-'h. 

+  I^T{T-0(T-')(f-')-'-+*' 


FNTERPOLATIONj 


17? 


ThM^oT     The  Uw  of  this  series  is  evident,  its  tenns  being  ma« 

lottrpolip  nifestly  the  first  of  the  successive  orders  of  .differences 

^     muitif^ed  by  the  co-efficients  of  a  binomial  raised  to 

the  power -7-. 

There  »  another  form  under  which  this  expressioir 
may  be  put>  which  is  at  once  concise  and  elegant.  The 
lymbolAyc  having  been  used  to  denote^, — t^^,  the 
diference  between  two  successive  values  of  ^,  let  us 

now  put  A^o  ^  denote  Jf— ^o*  ^hich  is  the  whole  in* 
creinent  that  the  function  y  receives  by  changin«(  front: 
«o,  iu  first  particular  value,  to  its  present  magnitude^ 
llie  foregoing  expressioa  may  now  be  put  under  the 

fonn. 


l+iy^Ml+^S^oj 


(n 


observing  that  in  the  developement  of  the  second  mem* 
her  by  the  binomial  theorem,  we  must  transfer  the  ex- 
ponents  of  the  lowers  of  the  quantity  Ay^  ^  ohanc^ 
terutic  a  ;  that  is,  we  must  write  A9y^  for  (a^o  )\  «iMi 
A^jfo  ^  {^yo)*»  •"d  so  on* 

Application  or  thb  Thsory, 

4nfoiB)B     We  shall  give  some  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
^      theory  of  interpolation. 

1^       Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  re«iuired  to  find  the  oommon  loga* 
[P^    rithm  of  3  1415926586,  by  means  of  a  Uble  containing 

the  logarithins  of  numbers  from  1  to  1000  to  10  dea* 

mals< 
In  tins  CMC,  we  may  regard  Ae  numbers  as  the  sue* 

cessive  values  of  the  abdssa  x,  and  their  logsrithms,  as 

the  corresponding  values  of  the  ordinate  y.     If  we  take 

Xo=3.14^  x,=3.15,  x»=S.l6,  «,=3.17,  x^zz$.lS, 

we  shall  have  the  following 
snd  their  differences : 
IMeiilarValiinefr.    litDi£ 
5^0=0.4969^96481 

18809057 


values  of  If, 
MDift    SdHiC    MiDift 


51=0.4988105588 
5^:=0.499^870626 
^3=0.501 0592622 


18765288 
18721796 
18678578 


— -48769 
^48492 


—  48218 


+277 

+274 


—  8 


^4=0.5024271200 

Here  it  appears,  that  the  differences  of  the  successive 
orders  are  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and  that 

Atfo  =+0.0018809057 
A«yo=— 0-^^000043769 
A»yo=  +0.0000000277 
AVo=— 0.0000000003 

Wehave  also  x  =:  8. 141 5926586 
jc— Xo=:  0.0015926586 
x—Xi=!— ^.0084075464 
jr— JT^— 0.01 84078  464 
or — jrgsi:«^.0284073464 


^=A  =:     O.Ql 
These  valoes  being  substituted  in  the  formulay 


y=fo+ 


^!fo+' r^5 — ^^'y. 


l.A   "■^'"  1.2A« 

"•■  1.2.3  A3 

it  win  be  feiuMl,  after  executing  the  arithmetiod  <^m* 
nitionB>  that 


•AVo+&t. 


«=log.  8.14152926586=0.4971498726.  ^"?SI^'^ 

This  is  not  tlie  easiest  way  of  finding  the  logarithm  of    Thoory.^ 
a  number  consisting  of  a  great  many  figures ;  but  it 
serves  very  well  as  an  example  of  the  interpaloHon  of  a 
term  m  a  series. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  reqmred  to  find  the  moon's  longi-  Bsasaiiile 
tude,  Nov.  18.  1817,  at  i&^  22"- 16^,  having  given,  ^ 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 

1817«  Moon*t  LoDgitttde^ 

Nov.  18,  Noon  1  !••  26^  52'    (T 
Midnight  0      2    57   11 

19,  Noon  0      8    59  82 

Midnight  0     14    59  28 

Questions  of  this  nature  continually  occur  in  practi- 
csl  astronomy*  The  tables  give  the  calculated  places 
of  a  phenomenon  at  eaual  intervals,  and  from  these  its 
place  at  some  intermediate  instant  is  to  be  found.  From 
our  general  expression,  (4,)  the  rule  for  four  calculated 
{rfaces  is*this  :- 

Call  y<^jf„y.,^,,  four  succeeding  given  places  of 
the  phenomenon  at  equal  intervaU  of  time,  and  h  the 
common  interval ;  put  x  for  any  indefinite  intermedi- 
ate time,  reckoned  from  the  instant  for  which  the  first 
place  is  given»  and  y  for  the  corresponding  place  of  the 
*^  then 


'•'III  ^1     •'! 


1    X  1      X  /  X  \ 

■  •  •  • 

In  the  present  example,  A=12  hours,  and  xszit^ 
22»-  16^,  hence 


-^=  1.36426,  -^ 


1=  .36426,  T-—2=— .63574. 
A   • 


+  25 


The  particular  values  of  ^  and  their  differences,  are 

SADfS 
yo=ll''  28^  52^    0" 

^1=  0      2    57    11 

y,=  0      8    59   82 

y,=  0    14    59    28 

Hence  it  appears,  that 

A^^=+21911,  A«^^=_170,  A3y=:+25. 

The  first  term  of  the  value  of  ^,  is   11**  26*  52'    0' 
the  second,  +29892* 

the  third,    —42.4" 
tfaefinirth,  —   1.8 

— —  —  4V' 


l8tDi£ 

8dDi£ 

21911* 

21741 

21596 

— 170» 
—  145 

29848     =:      0     8    17  28 


Moon's  Long.  Nov.  18^  16^  22»'  16>-  is  0     5     9  28 

Ex.  3.  The  calculated  distances  of  the  moon's  centre 
from  the  star  Aldebaran,  are 

1817,  Nov.  1.  Noon        5S«  20'  16" 

Midnight  59    33   47. 
Nov.  2.  Noon        65    52   58 
Midsi^t  72    18    10 
Find,  by  interpolation,  the  distances  at  the  Illd,  Vlth, 
and  IXth  hour  of  the  first  interval. 

As  in  the  last  example^  let^^*  j^i>  Sfx^  y%p  denote  the 
given  dtstances,  and  y  the  required  distanoe  at  each  in. 


Extmple 
8<L 


174 


AffiUBiioii  terval,  then  in  all  easM  k=il2,  and  at  the  Illd  hour 
ofth«  ^        I 

Theof^.    af— 3 ;  therefore^  in  this  case,  -7-  =  — ;  «id  by  the  for- 

milk  put  dawn  in  last  example, 

1  3 


INTERPOLATION- 

(or  — jPo)  (a?  —  Xt)  (jp  —  r,) 


Eumple 
4tli. 


y  =  yo  +  -r^yo— 55^'i^o  + 


4 


32 


128 


A'y 


o* 


X  1 

In  like  manner  for  the  Vlth  hoar,  we  have  -r-  =:  -^ 
and 


And  for  the  IXth  hour, 


'^       8 
3 


yo+jgAJy^. 


=   4-'  «^«d 


3  3 


4      •'^      32 

Now,  to  find  the  differences, 

1st  Difference. 
^  =  53^  20'  16" 


128 


A3 


!f€ 


^,=.59  S3  47 
^,=:6S  52   58 


+  22411"}, 
+  22751 
+  23112 


2d  IMfiteence. 


+  340" 
+  361 


3d 


+  21" 


5f,c72   18   10 

Hence,  we  have  Ay^  =  224ir^  A'y^  =  340,  A'y  =21, 
and  these  being  substituttd  in  the  formulae^  we  have 

for  the  Illd  hour 5  =54*' 53'    8" 

In  like  manner  for  the  Vlth      .     .     y  =r  56  26  20 
and  for  the  IXth ^  =  57  59  53 

In  this  way,  tables  of  any  kind  may  be  constructed, 
by  computing  accurately  the  values  of  the  ordinates  at 
equaL  intervw,  and  interpolating  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate  ordinates. 

Ex.  4.  Given  a  correct  distance  from  the  son  on  the 
four  following  days  at  12  at  night,  to  find  its  distance 
Dec  20. 

Dec.  12.  Distance    •    •    .    •    301 

21 620 

24 715 

26. 772 

This  case,  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  grvcn 
auccessive  values  are  uneaud,  may  serve  to  exemplify 
formula  (2).  By  employ mg  the  usud  notaftion,  ana 
reckoning  x  the  time  n-om  Dec.  12.  we  have 


«,=  9, 
*»=12, 
X,  =  14, 
«  z=    8, 

From  the  values  of  x  we  get 

«— Xo=8,  4P— X|= — 1, 


4?---Xi 


— 9,    Xa  — 


5<,=  301, 
^.=  620, 
y,=  715, 
JF,=  772.. 
y  IS  required. 


=:— 4,  X— X,  =r— 6, 


X.  =t— 12, 

X,  =  —  3, 


X. 


=  —  14, 

.  =  — 5, 


X 


X,  - 
X  X  sz  ^p-       X  9  *■*  X  I  ss  ***~  ^> 

*i  —  *o  =  1*1  X,  —  X*,  =  5,  X,  —  X,  =  2. 
These  differences,  and  the  values  of  y  being  substituted 
in  the  expression 

,         (X  — Xg)   (x.^Xv>  (x Xj) 


(*^  — ^)  (*«  — *,)  («^  — ^,) 


ya 


It  becomes  after  abbreviation. 


of  the 


^""631^ 


S01+~x620-~ 


X  715  +  1x772, 


or  ^  =  586.3,  the  distance  of  the  comet  fVom  the  sun, 
Dec.  20. 

Ex.  5.  In  the  year  1500,  Bernard  Walthcr  at  Nu-  gxiinfic 
rember^  observed  the  chord  of  the  snn^s  distance  from  5dL 
the  zenith,  by  a  large  parallaetie  instrument  of  Ptole- 
my,  as  follows. 

June  2.  O.  S.  .  45467        June  12.  O.  S.  .  44883 

8 44975  16 44990 

9 44934 

From  these  observations,  it  is  required  to  find  the  true 
instant  of  the  summer  solstice. 

In  this  example,  we  might  make  the  given  diords 
the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  and  the  corresponding  time% 
redconed  from  some  fixed  instant,  the  abcisss ;  we 
would  then  have  &ve  ordinates,  and  their  abeisss,  to 
find  the  abcissa  corresponding  to  the  ieast  ordinate; 
*  so  that  the  problem  requites  ibr  its  solution,  besides 
the  theory  of  Interpolation,  that  of  maxima  ct  sitaima  ; 
which  is  given.  Fluxions,  Art  61-- 66. 

If  we  employ  the  &ve  given  ordinates  at  once,  the 
function  to  be  made  a  minimum  will  be .  of  the  fourth 
degree,  in  rcnpect  of  the  variable  x ;  and  the  problem, 
in  general,  wul  lead  to  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation. 
To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  better  to  take  only  three  of  the 
five ;  and  then  the  curve  will  be  a  common  paialxJa, 
having  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  abcissa  x ;  in  fact, 
the  problem,  from  its  nature,  admits  of  this  simplifica- 
tion, for  it  is  evident,  that  the  values  of  y  must  be 
equal  at  equal  distances  from  its  least  value,  whieh  is  a 
property  of  the  parabola.  As  there  are  Ave  given  or^ 
dinates,  thene  may  be  various  sets  of  three  formed  fron 
them,  and  those  may  be  selected  whieb  are  most  suit- 
able, and  a  mean  taken  among  the  results. 

Let  us  now  suppose  tiiat  x  and  y  are  any  indcfinte 
values  of  the  eo-ordinates.  Then,  the  ffiven  values  of 
the  abcissse  being  x^,  x,,  x,,  and  of  file  ovdinates 
yt>y2*  y^>  the  general  formula,  iki  the  case  of  three  or- 
dinates, gives 


(Xq— Xi)  (Xq 

.  ( 


0 

)( 


(*1 
0 


.)  (*.— *a) 


y»' 


which,  by  taking  away  the  denominatorsj  and  develop- 
ing the  terms,  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  according 
to  the  powers  of  x,  becomes 

Ay  =  [(x,-^,)yo— (*o— «.)y « +(*o— «.  )3fa]** 

_[(xj-xj)y,-(x2-xj)y. +(*•—*;  )y.]x 

+  C. 

And  here,  A  and  C  denote  constant  quantities  made  up 
of  the  particular  values  of  x  and  y. 

Now  as  y,  and  consequently  Ay,  is  to  be  a  mmi- 
mum,  the  fluxion  of  the  second  member  of  this  equa- 
tion, after  tiie  terms  are  divided  by  tile  fluxion  <n  x, 
must  be  =0.  (FxnxiONS,  Art.  63.)  Hence,  taking  the 
fluxions,  (Rule  A,  Art  2^)  and  transpoaing,  &c.  we 


INT  175 

tNticttioo  Or  we  mwy  ammge  the  expression  tlius, 

and  under  either  form,  we  have  tlie  value  of  x,  which 
comsponds  to  the  least,  or  greatest,  value  of  y. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  tho^  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  beginning  of 
die  yetr  l69^  resolved  Walther*8  observations  into  two 
sets,  vis. 

Jane  2.  45467.  June  8.  44975. 

a  44934.  12.  44883. 

16.  44990.  16.  44990. 

From  the  first  8et»  if  we  reckon  the  time  from  June 
2,  we  have, 

jPo  =  0  Vo  =  45467 

*,  =  7  y,  =  449S4 

X,  =  14  ^,  =  44990 

ind  henqe,  by  the  second  formula, 

88  X  533  —7  X  477 


I  N  T 


x=: 


=  9.S34=r  9*-  2tf»-  1»- 


4X533—2X477 

To  this,  add  the  two  days  in  June,  preceding  the 
first  observation,  and  we  have  11^  20*»-  1"*0.  S.  for 
the  time  of  the  solstice. 

According  to  the  second  set  of  observations,  reckon- 
iog  from  June  8,  we  have 

«»  =  0  if*»  =  44975 

jp,  =  4  y,  =  44.883 

j:^  =  8  j^a  =^  44990 

Hence,  by  substituting  in  the  second  formula, 

2X25J^ X 92  ^^  ^^ 

15+2x92 

This  period,  added  to  8th  June,  gives  1 1^  QC^  23' 
for  the  time  of  the  solstice,  differing  from  the  farmer 
determination  by  only  22  minutes. 

Another  appUcaiion  of  the  Formula, 

Gassendus,  at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1636,  observed 
the  summer  solstice,  by  a  Gnomon  55  feet  in  height, 
ind  be  found,  that  of  such  parts  as  the  gnomon  con« 
tained  89428, 

June  19.  N.  S.  the  shadow  was  31766 
June  20.  31753 

June  21.  31751 

June  22.  "  31759^ 

These  being  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  the  19thy 
20th,  22d;  and  19th,  2l6t,  22d,  we  have. 

Iff  Set.  2d  Set. 

xo  =0    5ro  =31766  jp^  =0   5^o  =31766 

J-,  =  1    y,  =31753  »,  =2    y,  =31751 

r,  =3    y.  =31759         '    «a=S    y,  =31759 

55 
The  first  gives  »  =  --  =  !<»•  17^-  15"- 


The  second 


jrr= 


107 
62 


Id.  17I1.  2510. 


So  that  we  may  conclude  the  moment  of  the  solstice 
to  have  been  June  20^  17***  20*"-  in  the  meridian  of 
Marseilles.  These  conclusions,  deduced  from  real  ob- 
servationsi  have  been  of  great  importance  in  astro- 
nomy. 


The  formuln,  by  which  we  have  determined  the  sol-   Iwtcr¥«U. 
stiees,  will  equally  apply  to  other  cases,  in  which  the  "* 
values  of  ^  at  equal  distances  from  its  maximum  or  mi« 
nimum  value  are  equal. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  subject  again 
under  the  article  Series.     ({) 

INTERVAL  in  Music,  is  the  distance  of  two  sounds, 
as  to  acuteness  and  graveness ;  what,  however,  is  here 
called  distance,  is,  as  Dr.  Robison  has  observed,  pure- 
ly figurative  and  analogical,  and  not  real ;  but  the  ana- 
logy is  very  good,  and  the  observation  of  it  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  precise  measures  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween defined  or  musical  sounds.  These  last  are  such, 
as  preserve  for  a  sufficient  period  of  observation,  or 
comparison  with  other  sounds,  the  same  identical  pitchy 
or  degree  of  acuteness.  The  multiplied  and  greaUy 
varied  experiments  of  philosophers  have  shewn,  that 
this  stability  of  pitch  is  accompanied  by,  and  indeed  oc- 
casioned by  the  pulses  or  vibrations  of  some  elastic  bo- 
dy, repeated  at  very  quick  and  exactly  equal  intervals 
of  time. 

From  the  pitches  of  two  given  sonnds,  or  the  num- 
bers of  their  Vibrations  (see  that  article  and  Concert 
Pitch,)  in  a  given  short  interval  of  time,  as  one  second 
for  instance,  tne  interval  between  them  is  therefore  to  be 
somehow  measured ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  this  can- 
not be  done  by  considering  the  vibrations  as  lineal,  and 
taking  their  simple  difference  by  subtraction  as  the 
measure  of  the  interval,  because  in  this  way  all  sorts  of 
absurdities  or  disagreements  with  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  experiments,  would  follow  in  different  cases. 

But  if  we  consider  each  particular  pitch  or  velocity 
of  vibration  to  be  a  logarithm ^  or  measure  of  a  ratio,  in- 
stead of  a  lineal  dimension,  or  mere  numeral  quantity, 
we  shall  then  find,  that  the  differences  oi'  these  loga- 
rithms, which  are  themselves  also  logarithms,  naturally 
and  correctly  represent  the  intervals  of  sounds.  Every 
interval,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  modules 
or  unit  of  a  particular  logarithmic  scale,  as  has  been 
shewn  under  the  articles  Binary,  Common,  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ;  and  every  logarithm,^  of  what- 
ever species,  as  the  measure  or  representation  of  some 
interval  of  sound. 

Since  the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  simple  elastic 
strings  of  equal  magnitudes,  densities,  anrf  tensions,, 
are  found  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  length,  it 
follows,  that  the  ratios  of  these  lengths  of  vibrating, 
strings  are  also  correct  representations  of  the  intervab 
yielded  by  the  vibrations  of  these  strings.  And  this, 
although  rather  an  unnatural  and  forced  way  of  consi- 
dering the  measure,  and  effecting  the  calculation  of 
musical  intervals,  was  the  earliest,  and  continued 
through  several  centuries  to  be  the  only  mode  which- 
mathematical  musicians  had,  of  representing  and  calcu- 
lating intervals  ;  because  in  those  days  logarithms  were 
unknown,  and  the  intervals  then  known  (even  tiie 
Comma,  having  the  ratio  |f ,  the  least  of  them)  were  too 
considerable  in  magnitude,  to  be  used  in  the  conveni- 
ent or  natural  representation  of  other  intervals. 

But  within  a  few  years  past,  since  the  labours  of  the- 
kte  Mr.  Marmadnke  Everard  and  others  have  brought 
to  light  and  shewn  the  relations  of  several  intervals  very 
many  times  smaller  than  the  comma,  or  least  interval  of 
the  ancients,  Mr.  Farey  has  been  enabled  to  adopt  a 
notation,  which  in  terms  of  three  (at  the  most,  and  of- 
ten of  two, )  of  these  very  small  intervals,  is  calculated 
in  a  correct  and  natural  way  without*  negative  signs, 
(except  in  a  few  and  unimportant  instances,^  to  repre- 
sent idl  musical  intervals  whatever^  as  has  been  shewn 
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in  our  article  Farby's  Noiaiim,  and  exemplified  under 
the  names  of  all  the  intervals  which  have  hitherto  oc- 
curred in  our  work. 

Great  as  were  the  number  of  intervals,  or  rather  the 
numbers  of  names  by  which  the  numerous  writers  on 
music  had  denominated  them,  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Liston's  Euai^  on  perfect  InUnuUion, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  our  work,  the  numbers  of  wdl-defined  and 
perhaps  of  useful  intervals,  are,  by  Mr.  4Liston's  Ii^ 
hours  and  discoveries,  very  greatly  extended,  even 
to  the  number  of  220  within  the  octave,  as  Mr.  Farey- 
has  recently  shewn  in  a  paper  in  the  Phihsopkical 
Magazine,  vol.  xlix.  p.  362,  wherein  Jie  has  sketched 
out  the  prindples  of  Nomenclature,  by  which  each 
one  of  these  Listonian  intervals  may  be  clearly  dene* 
minated.  ^ 

The  Numerals  major  and  minor,  which  practical 
musicians  use,  as  the  common  mode  of  expressing  or 
reckoning  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  viz.  1,  I,  2,  II,  S, 
III,  4,  IV,  5,  V,  6,  VI,  7,  VII,  8  and  VIII,  fiirnish  the 
sixteen  generic  terms,  whence,  by  means  also  of  the 
specific  terms  Comma  and  Diesis  variously  compound- 
ed,  Mr.  Farey  proposes  to  distinguish  each  of  these  220 
intervals. 

In  practice,  musicians  use  still  -more  commonly  ano- 
ther mode  of  defining  intervals,  viz.  by  tlie  LiTfiRALS, 
viz.  F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  £,  B ;  which  thus  Arranged,  are 
each  at  the  distance  of  a  true  fiflh  (V)  apart,  except 
D  and  A,  between  which  is  a  grave  fiftn  (V^*^,  each 
of  these  7  literals  being  at  times  ^successively  trom  F 
upwards)  raised  a  chromatic  hair  note  or  sharp  j^, 
(which  sometimes  is  of  the  value  S,  and  sometimes 
only  %S)  ;  and  at  other  times  these  literals  (successively 
from  B  downwards)  are  lowered  a  chromatic  half  note 
orflatb  (Sorrf). 

Besides  which,  Mr.  Liston  occasionally  raises  each  of 
these  7  ftterals,  and  sharpened  or  flattened  notes,  (in  the 
succession  above  named,)  a  major  comma  (c)  or  acute 
(')  ;  or  lowers  each  of  them,  (in  the  reverse  order,)  a 
major  comma  (c)  or  grave  (  ;.  And  when  occasion 
requires,  these  snarps  and  tlie  flats,  together  with  the 
acutes  and  the  graves,  are  by  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Fa* 
rey  respectively  doubled,  trebled,  &c.  (^%  ^5,  ^^  • 
\>b>  b\b^  '^'^/*;^  V*).  in  connection  with  the  li- 
terals  in  all  their  varieties  of  combinations:  by  which 
means  a  literal  notation  isformed,  comprehensive  enough, 
for  expressing  each  of  the  220  notes  above  alluded  to, 
and  even  a  much  greater  number^  which  are  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Liston's  scale  of  59  notes  in  the  octave,  tuned  by 
means  of  perfect  Vths,  Illrds,  and  Vlllths,  as  describe 
ed  in  pages  7,  44,  and  45  of  his  Essay ,  and  to  which 
the  most  extended  of  his  Euharmonic  Organs  yet 
made  have  been  adapted,  contains  no  doubly  acuted  or 
graved  notes,  and  only  four  double  sharps,  viz.  F,  F% 
C,  and  C,  and  two  double  flats,  viz.  B,  and  B' ;  but  the 
principles  of  his  tuning  process  admit  of  ^  being  extend- 
ed, as  Mr.  Farey  has  recently  shewn,  (in  the  Fldlosophi^  > 
cal  Magazine^  vol.  xlix.  p.  443.)  to  produce  612  notes 
in  the  octave,  placed,  as  to  acuteness  and  gravenesst 
nearly  enough  at  equal  distances  from  each  othef ,  to  Sidf 
mit  of  being  so  considered,  for  all  of  the  conuaon  pur* 
poses  of  harmonics,  or  musical  calculations,  and  accords 
ing  to  the  artificial  commas  ^£'s)  of  Mr.  Farey 's  nota- 
tion. 

Mr.  Farey,  in  the  paper  last  referred  to,  has  minute- 
ly described  his  extended  Listonian  Tuning  Table, 
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which  contains  each  of  the  G12  notes  above  alluded  to,  InterniL 
expressed  in  artificial  commas  above  C.  viz.  0, 1,  2,  3  "^^r^ 
4,  &c  to'6l2;  and  in  literals,  with  their  proper  marks 
or  sif^natures,  viz.  C,  B"*,  D^t>,  0%,  W%^,  &c.  to  c; 
formme  thus  a  more  complete  and  systematic  table  of 
musical  intervals  than  was  ever  before  communicated 
to  the  public,  or  perhaps  formed. 

We  have  been  enabled,  by  another  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  this  Tuning  Table  into  thirteen  divi- 
sions,  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  our  pa^es,  and 
are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  thus  presentmg  our 
musical  readers  with  it  as  an  important  acquisition  te 
the  science  t>f  harmonics. 


A  Table  of  Listonian  Intervals^  extended,  by  Mr,  Farey, 
io  a  nearly  equal  Soak  of6\^  Notes  in  the  Octave. 


F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

£ 

B 

re 

320 

m^ 

•« 

«. 

517 

— . 

..1. 

'"b 

— - 

19 

377 

123 

431 

-« 

574 

'«bb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

434 

— 

— 

F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

'»« 

356 

102 

449 

1S5 

^^ 

... 

... 

n 

309 

'55 

413 

159 

506 

252 

610 

'*& 

273 

8 

866 

112 

470 

216 

563 

''bb 

226 

584 

330 

76 

423 

169 

527 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

480 

F 

C 

<J 

D 

A 

E 

B 

''M 

381 

127 

^ 

». 

578 

— . 

^— 

'^« 

345 

91 

438 

184 

542 

288 

23 

M 

298 

44 

402 

148 

495 

241 

599 

''b 

262 

6od 

S55 

101 

459 

205 

552 

'*bb 

215 

573 

319 

65 

412 

158 

516 

fiUS 

•— 

526 

272 

18 

376 

122 

469 

^v 

— 

— 

— 

329 

75 

433 

F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

'^m 

370 

116 

474 

220 

567 

313 

'59 

'^« 

334 

80 

427 

178 

531 

277 

12 

fS 

287 

33 

391 

137 

484 

230 

58S 

''b 

251 

598 

^4. 

90 

448 

194 

541 

'^bb 

204 

562 

308 

54 

401 

147 

505 

'V 

168 

515 

261 

7 

365 

111 

458 

'V 

121 

479 

225 

583 

318 

64 

422 

"b"  , 

— 

432 

— 

— 

— 

375 

F 

"«« 

442 

"«' 

406 

"«« 

359 

"« 

3St3 

It 

276 

"b 

240 

"bb 

193 

b3 

157 

r/^* 

110 

"b* 

74 

//|j6 

c 

188 
152 
105 

69 

22 

587 
551 
504 
468 
421 


0 

D 

A 

E 

B 

546 

.^ 

27 

S85 

^^ 

449 

245 

603 

S49 

84 

463 

209 

556 

SOS 

48 

416 

162 

S20 

266 

1 

380 

126 

47s 

219 

577 

333 

79 

437 

183 

530 

297 

43 

390 

136 

494 

250 

608 

354 

100 

447 

214 

572 

307 

53 

411 

167 

525 

271 

17 

364 

-^ 

— 

— 

532 

328 
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m 


hunk 


'm 
% 


*3 


b 
bb 

b» 
b* 
b^ 


F 

478 
431 
395 
•348 
•312 
•^60 
•329 
182 
146 
99 
63 

F 

467 
420 
384 
•337 
•301 
♦95  i 
♦218 
171 
135 
88 
52 


C 

224 
177 
141 
•94 
•58 
•11 
»*576 
540 
493 
457 
410 


G 

571 
535 
488 
452 
•405 

•369 

•322 

286 

asg 

203 
156 


c 

G 

213 

560 

166 

524 

ISO 

477 

♦83 

441 

•47 

•394 

•0 

♦358 

*565 

•311 

529 

275 

482 

228 

446 

192 

399 

145 

— 

— 

D 

317 

281 

234 

198 

•151 

•115 

•68 

32 

597 

561 

514 

D 

3,6 
270 
223 
187 
•140 
•104 

•57 
21 
586 
550 
503 


16 
592 
545 

•509 
462 
426 
879 
343 
296 
260 


374 

338 

291 

*255 

•208 

•172 

125 

89 
42 

6 


6 

581 

534 

•498 

•451 

•415 

368 

285 
249 


363 

327 

280 

•244 

•197 
•161 
114 

31 
607 


B 

120 
73 

37 
602 
566 

•519 
•483 

436 

400 

3$3 

B 

109 
62 
26 
•591 
•555 
•508 
•472 
425 
389 
342 
806 


For  the  advantage  of  having  in  the  Table  the  complement  of 
tstTj  note  to  the  octaye,  306  b  tviee  inserted ;  but  in  lealitr 
D**  +  2f— m  =  Bb«. 


F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

%' 
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_ 

.. 

_ 

%* 

409 

155 

513 

259 

606 

352 

98 

'«» 

373 

li9 

466 

212 

570 

316 

51 

'«« 

326 

72 

430 

176 

523 

269 

15 

'* 

•290 

♦36 

383 

129 

•487 

•233 

580 

\ 

248 

•601 

^347 

•93 

440 

186 

544 

^b 

•207 

554 

300 

46 

•404 

•150 

497 

^bb 

160 

518 

264 

10 

357 

103 

461 

V 

124 

471 

217 

575 

321 

67 

414 

V 

77 

435 

181 

539 

274 

20 

378 

V 

41 

388 

134 

492. 

238 

596 

83=1 
295 

1 
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C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

^i 

445 

191 

SS8 

284 

30 

1. 

... 

'%* 

398 

144 

502 

248 

595 

341 

87 

"«» 

S62 

108 

455^ 

201 

559 

305 

40 

"«» 

515 

61 

419 

165 

512 

258 

4 

"% 

279 

25 

372 

118 

476 

222 

569 

y\ 

232 
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82 

429 

175 

533 

"b 

196 

545 

289 

33 

593 

139 

486 

y^ 

149 

507 

253 

6n 

346 

92 

450 

'V 

113 

460 

206 

564 

310 

56 

403 

'Y 

66 

424 
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528 

263 

9 

867 

Y 

— 
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— 

227 

585 

tHt^m 

F 

C 

m^ 

180- 

587 

133 

351 

97 

304 

50 

268 

14 

221 

579 

185 

532 

158 
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— 

— 
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G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

491 

237 

«^, 

^^ 

^^^^ 

444 

190 

548 

294 

^9 

408 

154 

501 

247 

6C5 

361 

107 

465 

211 

558 

325 

78 

418 

164 

522 

278 

24 

382 

128 

475 

242 

600 

335 

81 

439 

— 

553 

299 

45 

392 

^b 

^*bb 


F 

340 
295 
257 
210 
174 


X 

86 

89 

3 

568 

521 

485 


397 
350 

314 

267 
231 


D 

179 

143 

96 

60 

18 

589 


A 

537 
490 
454 
407 
371 
324 


£ 

283 
236 
200 
153 

117 
70 
31 


B 

594 

54^7 
511 
464 
428 


F 

C 

G 

D 
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E 

B 

««« 

282 

28 

386 

132   — 

..«. 

«« 

246 

604 

339 

85 

445 

189 

556 

\5 

199 

557 

303 

49 

396 

142 

500 

^b 

163 

510 

256 

2 

360 

106 

453 

^bb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

417 

V) 


>6 


b. 


F 

235 


C 

593 


G 

292 


D 

38 


E 

178 

131 

95 


B 

489 


The  above  Table,  is  throughout  divided  inta  eight 
vertical  columns,  in  the  latter  seven'of  which,  the  /i/e« 
raU,  in  the  order  of  consecutive  fifUis,  are  placed  at 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  thirteen  divisions  of  the  Table. 
These  divisions  are  made  and  arranged,  according  to 
the  number  of  grave  and  acute  marks  in  the  signatures 
of  the  intervals,  in  the  first  column ;  the  graves,  de« 
creasing  in  number,  through  the  several  divisions,  fVom 
6  to  0,  and  the  acutcs,  increasing  in  number,  through 
them,  from  1  to  & 

In  each  division  of  the  Table,  the  tharps,  in  .the  first 
coIomiT,  are  first  placed,  in  a  decreasing  series,  to  0 
sharp  (or  fiat) ;  and  the  Jlats  follow,  in  an  increasing 
series,  from  1.  The  numbers  in  the  squares  of  the 
Table,  are  artificial  commas,  of  Farey,  each  one  of 
these  answering  to  the  literal  at  the  top  of  its  column, 
with  the  signature  annexed,  which  is  set  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  its  line. 

Thus,  the  first  note  in  the  Table,  is  to  be  rea^,  F 
six  times  acuted,  containing  320  artificial  commas,  or 
schismas,  and  wrote  thus,  F^  or  520Z :  The  first 
note  of  the  seyenth  division,  b  to  be  read,  F  five  times 
sharpened^  and  marked  ¥^^,  or  467£  :  The  last  note 
in  the  Table  is  to  be  read,  E  six-  times  graved  and  once 
flattened,  and  marked  £^^b>  or  95S,  &c. 

On  examining  the  numbers  of  artificial  commas  in 
each  horisontal  line  of  the  Table,  the  differences  cf  each 
adjunct  note  therein,  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  will' 
be  found  to  be,  eitlier  4-358,  (answering  to  V,=r358S 
+7  f+31m)  or,  — 254;.(V— Vlir,  =  —4,  =  —2542 
_  5  f  ^.  82  m);-— except,  that  in  a  rarer  number  of  in- 
stances, this  difference  will  be  found,  either  -|-  547 
(V\  =  S47£  +  7  f  +  80  m),  or,  —  265  (—  4',  =  — . 
265X  — 5f— 25  m). 

In  like  manner,  on  examining  the  differences  in  the 
vertical  columns  of  each  division,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, it  will  be  found,  that  there  are,  altemmiely,  eithei 
^—  47  (answering  to  -*-  8|  =  —  47£  —  f  —  4  m),  but 
where  the  addition  of  an  ocUve  (VIII,  =:  612S  ^ISti 
-f  53  m)  becomes  necessary ;  or,  ^^36,  (— ^f,  =:  -— 36£ 
—  f — 3  m) ;  so  that  the  difference  between  evenr  alter* 
nate  number,  is,  —85  (— § — d,  = — 8SZ — 2  ^— 7ni), 
or,  an  octave  difierent  from  thils ;  except,  that  in  th|^  C 
column  alone,  in  that  line  of  each  division  where  no 
sharp  or  Hat  occurs  in  the  signaturCi  these  differences 
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Intornlfc  an  not  alfteroatdy  ^  and  d,  or  %S  and  S,  but  are  both 
-- '— '  alike,  or8|  and  this  sum  isj  94S4*2f4-Sm;— ^tcu- 
rioufl  anomaly  of  the  scale,  whidi  tir.  Farey  h«B  point- 
ed out ;  andy  in  a  note  top.  44^5,  in  his  pq)er  alreachr 
quoted,  has  ascribed  it  to  the  practice  of  turning  both 
ways  firom  C,  upwards  to  G  and  downwards  to  F,  in 
forming  the  scale. 

We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  give  rules  of  verj  useful 
application,  by  which,  any  note  being  given,  either  by 
its  literal  demgnidion,  or  in  Mr.  Fareps  notation,  or  by 
its  n^o  of  vibrating  strings,  either  of  the  other  two  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  note  may  be  quite  cerrectiy  ob- 
tained, more  than  the  artificial  commas  can  show, 
which  are  approKimale  numbers. 

Istf  Whm  the  IMend  dengnoHon  nfa  Note  isgjven.^^ 
It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  the  following  Table  of 
the  values  of  the  hterals,  in  the  other  two  modes  of  no* 
tation,  with  the  addition  of  the  numerals  in  the  last 
column,  viz. 


C 
B 
A 

G 
F 
E 
D 
C 


It  will  also  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
value  of  the  signatures,  viz. 


£         f       m 

2 

612  +  12  +  5$ 

— 1 

655  +  11+48 

3 

451  +    9  +  ^9 

0 

S5S+    7  +  31 

1 

254+    5  +  S2 

—2 

197  +    4+17 

2 

104+    2+    9 

3 

0        0        0 

0 

S      5 

0      0 

VIII. 

— 1  —1 

VII. 

1  —1 

VI. 

— 1       0 

V. 

I      0 

IV. 

0—1 

III. 

— S      0 

11. 

0     0 

I. 

/ 

«orb 
or 

«orb 
or 


+  114.0  +  1 
.11—0—1 


}l 


=fc83=i=2±:7 


4—4      1 
—    4  +  1—1 


:1 


=±:10=±:2=±=S 


c 
— c 
J 

S 
* 


take  out  the  literal  des^ation  answering  theretOi  as  laiemk 
that  sought ;  then  from  the  rule  above  given,  calculate 
the  numbers  of  Z,  f,  and  ra,  which  should  agree  with 
those  given,  unless  the  given  note  falls  without  the 
limits  of  Mr.  Farce's  tuning  table,  mentioned  above ; 
in  which  case^  this  rule  fails.  At  a  future  time,  we 
may,  perhiqM,  be  able  to  supplv  one  which  does  not. 
The  ratios  will  be  found  by  the  rule  already  given. 
For  examine,  if  306s+5  f +27  m  be  given,  on  search, 
inff  through  the  Table,  we  find,  in  the  first  Ime  of  its 
7ta  division,  that  the  note  should  be  D^^,  In  order 
to  try  whether  this  be  correct,  on  applying  the  first 
Tule,  we  have  104£+2  f  +  9m,  +  16o£  +  4f+14m, 
+36£+f+3m,  sS06£4.7f+26m,  which  hapnens 
not  to  be  the  noto  given ;  nut  B|;^,  as  will  be  seen  man 
the  last  note  in  this  division,  and  from  the  following 
process,  via.  5552+ 1 1  f+48  m,  — 249S— -6  f — 21m, 
=  3062:  4*  5f  +  27m,  as  given.  For  the  ratio  <^ the 
last  interval,  we  have  3-^1  —  1,  — 30  +  6  +  9,  = 
—  27+5+8. 

3d,  Whttt  the  Raiio  of  a  Note  is  given^-^^Rule.  If  the 
ratio  is  given  in  numbers,  find  their  component  primes 
hy  clivigioa,  hy  6,  2,  and  8,  successively ;  then,  from 
the  Table  and  rule,  in  p.  275  of  vol.  ix.  find  the  num* 
bers  of  S,  f,  and  m,  and  apply  the  2d  and  1st  rules 
above,  for  finding  and  proving  the  literal  designation* 

Afler  what  has  been  done  above,  fiirther  examples 
are,  perhaps,  unnecessary. 

From  the  ratio  of  an  interval  above  C  of  the  tenor 
cliff  line,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  correctly  its  number  of 
vibrations ;  from  the  circumstance  of  24(^  the  vibra* 
tions  per  I"  of  this  C  (see  our  article  Concsrt  PtteJb,) 
happening  to  be  compc»ed  of  the  musical  primes  2,  S, 
and  5,  viz.  2^x3x5,  or  4+1  +  1. 

Rule,  From  the  constant  indices  of  primes,  4+1+1, 
deduct  those  of  the  given  interval  (or  add  them  with 
contrary  signs,)  and  the  primes  composing  the  number 
of  vibrations  will  be  had. 

If,  for  example,  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Forey'a  Tempe« 
rament,  in  p.  273  of  vol.  ix.  be  given,  vi^.  357  £  + 
7  f  +  SI  m,  whose  ratio  is  — 14  +  7  +  1 ;  we  have 


Bule,  To  the  given  literal  note,  or  its  proper  oc- 
tave* apply,  as  the  signs  indicate,  the  values  of  the 
given  number  of  graves  or  of  scutes,  and  of  pairs  of 
sharps  or  of  flats  (ijb)  ;  and  if  there  be  an  odd  one  in 
-such,  apply  8  for  it,  and  the  required  result  will  be 
had;  eiuertrue,  or  a  major  comma  (c)  too  great  or 
too  small,  which  the  artificial  commas  in  the  great 
Table  will  show  and  detect. 

For  example,  if  B-^b'  be  given,  then,  for  S,  f  and  m, 
we  have  555s 4.II  f+48m,  +5(ll£+m),  — 83£  — 
2  f -^  7  m,  •^7S  —  f  —  4  m,  equal  to  480Z + 8  f  +  42|nu 
For  the  indices  of  the  primes  in  its  ratio,  we  have 
S  — 1— 1,  +20— *20+5,  —  10+2+S,-*-7+3+l« 

equal  to  6  — 16  —  8,  or  -jf^*  the  interval  above  C. 

Again,  if  B^'  be  given,  then,  as  B  must  be  taken  an 
octave  lower,  we  have —  57X  «-.  f-.  5  m,  +8SS +2  f + 
7m,  +472+f+4m,  eaual  to  73s+2f+6m;  but  62 
appearing  to  be  the  aitifioial  comma,  answering  to  this 
note  in  the  large  Tables  we  have  62£  +  2  f  +  5  m  finr 
the  interval  required  above  C ;  and  +  4—1  —  1, 
+  10 _  2  ~3,  +  S  +  1  -. 2  (or  ^),  is  equid  17  —2 

""   '  *  S«5«  "140625" 

2d,  WTim  Farm/'i  Natation  of  a  Note  is  given. — 
Rule.  Search  through  the  great  TaUo  for  the  artificial 
<»mma,  which  answers  to  thenumber  of  SO^ven,  and 
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4+1  +  1,  +14  — 7  — 1,  =  18  — 6--0,  or 

359.5940,  the  vibrations  per  1'',  which  were  required. 

Intervals  have  been  considered  in  our  work,  or  are 
in  the-course  of  being  so  treated,  under  various  dasseS} 
as  follows,  viz* 

Acute,  or  such  as  are  raised  a  major  comma,  and  are 
marked  ('). 

Close,    See  that  articloi 

Commensurable,    Ditto. 

Composed,  according  to  Euler,  are  greater  than  VIIL 

Compound,    See  that  article. 

Condnnous.    See  that  article. 

Ckmoordant,    See  our  article  Concord. 

Dative.    See  that  article. 

Defiaent^   Ditto. 

Dtminished,    Ditto. 

Discordant,    See  our  article  Discord. 

Double.  Besides  those  intervals^  which  are  a  muhiflt 
of  some  other,  by  %  and  properly  called  double:  some 
practical  musicians,  as  Holden,  Caloptt,  &c.  on  some 
occasions  denominate  those  intervals  double  whic^  have 
a  major  eighth  added  to  them,  and  faU  between  VIII. 
and  XV.    Euler  calls  these  Composedlntflrvak. 

Excessive*    See  that  artide. 

Extreme.  '  See  that  article. 

FlattffmL    See  our  article  Flat. 

Grave.    See  that 
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GreiU.    Ditto. 

Imper/td.    Ditto. 

InoonmenwrabUy  or  prime  iatervak,  are  sttcfa^  tlie 
terms  of  whose  xmtaos  are  not  equal  fiowers  of  any  other 
Bombers  vhateTer;'and  whose  iiotatioii,  whether  »  in- 
•diors  of  priflous  £,  ^  and  m>  or  any  others,  is  not  divi. 
aible  by  any  huililKr.   * 

Incampoaie.    See  that  article. 

/ffCOMCtiuioitf.    See  Acute  and  Oaaye. 

Irreg^r.    See  vol.  ix.  p.  275. 

MHuiplet  such  as  are  tiot  incommensimble,  as  above. 

Perfect  IfUermh,  aooerding  to  some  writevs  on  the 
practice  of  mnste,  are  onbr  the  4th,  Vth,  and  Vlllth: 
bat  any  interval,particttlany  the  concords,  when  truly 
and  eerrectly  adjusted,  if  not  tempered,  is  said  by  most 
writers  to  be  perfect. 

Prime,  at  ineommensurabie.    See  above. 

Redundant.     See  that  artide. 

Regular.    See  vol.  ix.  p.  275. 

Sharpened.    See  our  article  Sharp. 

Simple,  according  to  Euler,  are  less  thmn  VIII. 

SmperflMOus.     See  that  aAiole. 

Tempered;  are  any  such  intervals  as  approach  near  to 
any  of  the  concords.  •  See  vol.  vii.  p.  751.  See  also 
our  artide  Tbmpbrament. 

7V»p£r,  according  to  some  writers,  are  such  intervals 
as  have  two  octaves  joined  to  lliem,  or  fall  between 
XV.  an*  XXII.    (d 

INTESTINA.  The  history  of  intestinal  worms  was 
involved  in  -  the  greatest  -obscurity,  until  Redi,  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  endeavoured  to  direct  the 
attention  of  naturalists  to  their  examination.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  18ih  centurv,  that 
these  animals  were  studied,  described,  or  fi^^urea,  with 
am  degree  of  accuraqr.  About  this  penod,  Pallas, 
Miiller,  Goese,  and  Werner,  distinguished  themselves 
•as  Cultivators  ci  this  department  of  science,  and  brousht ' 
to  light  many  important  faOts  connected  with  the  <£a- 
racters,  functions,  and  distribution  of  the  species.  About 
the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century,  the  subject  be- 
caoM  still  more  popular;  and  its  importance,  as  com* 
nedsd  with  nosology^  and  the  natural  arrangement  of 
animals,  was  generally  acknowrledged.  On  the  conti- 
nent, at  present,  coHections  of  these  worms  are  every 
laherefommg-'aiany  able  naturalists  are  investigating 
tlMir  history-— and  we  look  forward,  with  confidence,  to 
the  time  when  theirstructureand  functions  will  be  more 
completdy  devdoped,  and  their  systematic  characters 
more  perspicuously  defined,  than  thev  appear  to  be,  even 
in  die  valuable  woriis  of  Oeder/  Rudolphi,-  or  Lamarck. 
In  this  expectation,  we  delay  tiie  consideration  c^  this 
department  ci  aoology  until  we  come  to  the  artide 
Vbrmks*  where  the  history  of>the  true  worms,  or  An- 
nelides  of  *Latreillej  will  likewise  be  communicated  to 
our  readers,    (r)  ' 

INTESTINES.  See  Anatomy,  Human,  vol.  i.  p. 
808;  and  Anatomy,  Comparative,  vol.'ii;  p.  17. 

INTESTINAL  Conchetions.  See  Chemistry,  vol 
vl.  p.  151. 

INULIN.    See  Chemistry,  vol.  vi.  p.  110. 

INVERARY,  or,  more  properly,  perhaps  Inveran, 
ia  the  capital  of  Argyllshire.  Tne  Celtic  name  is  /oaar- 
aarmdh,  i.  e.  the  discharge  of  the  Ara ;  the  place  where 
the  river  of  that  name  fmls  into  theses.  This  name  was 
more  appKcable  to  the  old  than  to  the  modem  town. 
Previous  to  the  year  1773  Inverarv  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  at  the  point  where  the  mountain  stream 
apd  the  tide  meet    But  his  Grace  tbe  Duke  of  Argy U, . 
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'  conceiving  the  town  to  be  too  close  to  his  magnificent  Inyenry. 
castle,  removed  it  soon  after  thiit  period  toits  present  site. 
This  change  his  Grace  was  the  more  easUy  enabled  to 
accomplish,  fhan  the  dveumstance  of  his  being  almost 
sole  proprietor,  there  being  only  a  single  feu  in  the 
pbice.  And  liie  inhaUtants  had  rather  cause  to  be 
pleased  than  sorry  at  its  removal,  as  both  die  new  houses 
and  situation  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  old.  Inve« 
rary  now  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  from  the  castle,  and  from  its  former  po- 
sition. The  town,  though  small,  is  neat  and  handsome, 
particularly  its  north-eastern  front,  whidi  produces  a 
very  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  when  it  opens  on 
the  traveller  approaching  it  by  the  great  road  mm  the 
south.  Indeed  the  view  of  the  place,  to  a  stranger  vi« 
siting  by  this  route  the  capital  of  Argathelia,  is  altose* 
ther  magnificent.  On  turning  the  point  of  Strondiii% 
a  point  of  land  above  two  miles  distant  projecting  into 
Lochfine,  the  far-famed  castle,  the  sprightly  towny  with 
its  numerous  fiotiUa  of  boats,  the  endless  variety  of  peaks 
and  banks,  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  which» 
all  at  once,  and  as  if  it  were  by  enchantment,  burst  upon 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  rivet  him  to  the  spot,  and  over- 
whelm him  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  From 
the  vast  number  of  objects  which,  on  turning  Uiis  point, 
present  themselves  to  the  sight  of  the  delighted  behold* 
er,  objects  not  only  individually  interesting  or  magni« 
ficent,  but  grouping  in  the  happiest  manner,  it  is  pro- 
bable, thatUiere  is  not  another  spot  in  the  empire  which 
can  afford  a  prospect  so  striking  and  diversified.  But 
the  limits  of  an  artide  of  this  kmd  will  not  allow  us  to 
enlarge  on  the  varied  beauties  of  Inverary.  The  truth  is, 
that  no  description,  however  ably  or  eloquently  writteir, . 
can  give  an  aaequate  idea  of  the  fine  views  to  be  seen  at 
this  place ;  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  per« 
son  who  is  fond  of  the  lovdy  and  sublime  in  nature,  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  and  taste  by  visiting  Inverary ;  and 
employing,  at  least,  a  couple  of  days  in  examining.its 
interesting  and  extensive  scenery. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Inverary  is  small, 
amountmg,  within  the  royalty,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1810,  to  only  11548ouls.  Thereis  little doube» 
that  both  the  place  and  the  population  would  have  been  - 
greatly  laiger,  had  not  the  policy,  whether  judicious  is 
rather  questionable,  of  the  family  of  Argyll  been  ak  - 
ways  averse  to  the  increase. 

There  is  only  a  single  feu  in  the  place,  which  was 
granted  in  lieu  of  a  similar  right  possessed  in  the  old 
town.  A  freat  part  of  the  houses  was  built  at  the  ez« 
pence  of  his  Grace,  and  are  let  to  the  inhabitanta;  and 
such  as  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individiu 
ds,  have  been  buOt  on  long  leases. 

Of  Inverary  little  is  known  previous  to  its  having 
been  made  a  burah  in  the  year  1648.-  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that,  before  that  period,  it  was  a  mere  fish« 
ing  vilia^.  But  the  patronage  of  the  fiunily  4}f  Argyll, 
the  erection  of  the  puce  into  a  roysl  burgh,  and  its 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  circuit  and  sheriff  courts,  soon 
raised  it  to  some  importance.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  provost,  two  baiUes,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  council 
of  twelve  burgesses,  and  it  joins  wi^  Ayr,'  Irvine, 
Rothsay,  and  Campbdltown,  in  sending  a  member  to 
Parliament.  The  revenues  of  the  place  are  but  trif« 
linff,  though  the  charter  vests  the  corporation  with  the 
right  oflevyinff  harbour  dues  from  eveiy  vessel  which 
enters  any  creek  or  harbour  in  the  shire.  Unfortunate* 
ly,  however,  the  rights  of  the  burgh  were,  till  within  • 
uie  last  few  years,  hidden  in  the  mysticism  of  law . 

6,.- 
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'Inversry.    Latin ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  tkat  this  important 
privilege,  froin  its  having  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  in  desuetude^  may  now  be  lost     As  -might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  circumstance  of  Inverary  being  the 
seat  of  the  courts  of  law^  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the.grnteel  inhabitants  follow  this  profession.    'Here, 
as  in  other  places,  it  is  found  to  be  a  thriving  profes- 
sion;  and  many  instances  have  occurred,  within  the  last 
.^0  years,  of  men  rising  from  the  desk  to  the  possession 
of  considerable  landed  properties.     The  English  lan- 
guage is  generally  spoken  in  the  town.     The  better 
classes  of  Uie  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes,  speak  it  with 
considerable  propriety;   and  are,  in  general,  distin- 
^ished  for  their  politeness  and  intelligence. 

There  are  at  present  (1817)  no  manufactures  in  the 
town  or  parish,  though  the  dukes  of  Argyll,  with  that 
laudable  attention  to  the  interest  and  improvement  of 
the  countiy,  which  has  uniformly  distinguished  that 
noble  family,  have  made  many  attempts  to  establish 
them.     The  great  staple,  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  place  and  of  the  whole  coast  oi  Loch- 
fine  depend  for  employment  and  subsistence,  is  the 
herring  fishery.     From  the  excellence  and  occasional 
abundance  of  the  herrings  caught  in  this  loch,  this  is 
found  to  be  a  very  lucrative  trade,  yielding  sometimes 
more  than  £40,000  per  annum.     Inverary  has  no  £»- 
reign  trade ;  its  chief  traffic  consists  in  the  export  of 
wool  and  salted  herrings  to  the  Clyde  and  to  Liverpool^ 
and  in  the  import  of  co^s,  meal,  and  merchandise,  for  the 
I  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood. 

There  are  no  antiquities  or  buildings  of  any  interest  in 
Inverary.  On  the  lawn,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  castle, 
there  stands  a 'single  druidical  stone,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  a  kind  of  rude  obelisk.  Whether  it  was  raised 
to  mark  the  grave  of  a  warrior,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Many  stones 
of  this  description  are  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  some  of  them  of  so  stupendous  a  height  and 
size,  that  it  is  quite  inexplicable  how  the  old  Celts,  who 
are  represented  as  -  barbarians  by  certain  refined  anti- 
auaries  and  historians,  could  have  contrived  to  place 
them  in  their  present  position.  Indeed,  versed  as  the 
present  generation  is  in  mechanics,  it  would  proba- 
^bly  at  this  day  be  found  an  arduous  task,  either  to  re- 
move or  to  erect  these  singular  monuments.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town  there  is  a  neat  monument,  raised  about 
the  year  1 735,  to  some  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Camp- 
'bell,  who.  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, fell  victims  to  their  attachment  to  Presbyterianism. 
About  14  years  ago,  a  new  church  was  built,  compre- 
hending under  one  roof  two  places  of  worship.  The  one 
is  used  for  the  Gaelic  or  parish  part  of  the  population, 
the  other  for  the  burgh  or  English.  There  are  two  cler- 
gymen, who  preach  alternately  to  each  congregation. 
Two  years  ago  the  building  of  a  new  county  jail  was 
commenced.  The  plan  of  the  structure  seems  to  have 
been  designed  with  a  view  to  the  ornament  of  the 

filace,  and  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners, 
ts  site  is  on  the  beach,  in  a  very  airy  situation  ;  and, 
besides  the  mere  jail,  it  is  meant  to  contain  within  its 
wall  a  range  of  handsome  court  and  county  rooms. 

The  castle,  which  stands,  as  it.was  already  noticed, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  noble 
building.  It  was  built  by  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
immediately  afler  the  year  1745 ;  and,  thongh  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  critidsm  to  men  pretending 
to  superior  architectural  discernment,  yet  most  traveU 
.iers  of  taste  always  view   it  with  decided  approba- 


tion. Indeed,  the  more  one  contemplates  aild  cotisf.  Termn, 
ders  the  surrounding  scenery,  thejmore  will  he  feel  in-  In^frkru!. 
alined  to  admire  the  tact  of  that  distinguif^ed  noble-  *"^ 
man,  under  whose  auspices  Inverary  castle  was  de- 
signed and  executed  j^  and  with  regard  to  ititemal  ele- 
gance, comfort,  and  convenience,  it  is  certain  that  this 
fine  'edifice  is  not  inferior  to  any  nobleman's  residence 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  parish  of  Inverary  extends  for  nearly  12  miles, 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lochfine.     Its  breadth  ge« 
nerall^  is  About  6  miles.    The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  sole 
proprietor.     The  population  of  the  parish,  without  the 
royalty,  according  to  the  census  of  1810,  amounts  to 
977  souls.    The  aspect  of  the  parish  is  hilly,  and  much  of 
its  soil  is  barl,  and  difficult  of  improvement.  Indeed,  few 
of  the  tenants  make  the  attempt.     The  traveller  is  sur-  - 
prised  to  see  the  system  of  run-rig,  with  all  its  wretch- 
ed accompaniments,  within  a  few  miles  of  Inverary 
Castle.     Unfortunately,  many  of  the  farms  of  the  pa- 
rish are  subdivided  among  a  number  of  small  tenants, 
possessinff  little  skill,  enterprise,  or  capital ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  excellent  example  held  out  by  the 
late  Duke,  no  improvement  could  be  expected  under 
such  a  system.     The  very  quantity  of  valuable  wood, 
which  is  annually  given  by  tne  noble  proprietor  to  this 
swarm  of  tenantry,  and  which  they  consume  in  renew- 
ing or  repairing  their  ill  built  and  ill  thatched  houses, 
would,  if  accurately  calculated,  appear  incredible,  and 
shew,  beyond  dispute,  the  propriety  of  lessening  their 
number.     There  was  a  period,  indeed,  when  the  house 
of  Argyll  found  it  politic,  like  other  noble  houses,  to 
maintain  on  their  estates  a  numerous  population ;  when 
their  credit,  and  perhaps  security,  depended  not  a  little 
on  the  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into  the  field. 
But  happily  those  times  are  gone  l^ ;  and  there  can 
be   no  question,  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor, 
•and  of  the  community  at  large,  would  be  highly  bene^ 
fited  by  a  change  of  system.     Nay,  -the  change  w^ould 
be  advantageous  to  those  small  tenants  themselves ;  for 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  if  his 
Grace  were  to  give  them  cottages  with  small  tenements 
of  land,  or  crofts,  as  they  are  commonly  termed  in 
Scotland,  on.  the  side  of  Loch  fine,  where  they  might 
have  access  to  the  rich  treasures  of  its  fishery,  instead 
of  becoming  in  their  old  age,  as  is  now  too  frequently 
the  case,  pensioners  en  his  charity,  their  condition 
would  be  comparatively  raised  to  a  state  of  independ- 
ence and  of  comfort. 

The  woods  of  Inverary,  both  natural  and  planted, 
have  been  long  known  and  admired  for  tbeir  beauty 
and  extent  There  are  great  ouantitiea  of  fine  old 
oaks,  sycamores,  ashes,  limes,  cnesnuts,  .&c.  and  the 
magnificent  beeches  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the 
kingdom.  The  woods  of  this  parish  have  heen  reck- 
oned worth  nearly  half  a  million  of  money  ;  and  though 
the  data  on  which  the  calculations  were  formed  may 
not  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  their  extent,  as  well  as  quality,  they  must 
be  of  prodigious  value.  Inverary  is  situated  in  North 
Lat  56""  88',  and  in  West  Long.  5®.    (w.  ».) 

INVERKEITHING  is  4  royal  burgh,  and  aea^port 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  It  stands  upon 
a  rising  ground  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  town  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  street,  through  whidi  the  great  north  road 
passes,  and  of  «ome  bye  lanes.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
good,  but  many  of  them  are  very  old,  with  ataircases 
on  the  outside.     The  town  house^  which  was  built  in 
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ket£h.  1770,  contains  a  prison^  and  apartments  for  die  bosiness  Iiank.  From  thh,  two  others  called  New-street  and  ^"J"^^. 
*!?»  of  the  burghy  and  for  public  meetings.  The  pariah  Church-street,  branch  off  at  right  angles  in  a  northerly  ^•^•Y^*^ 
^"^,  church,  and  the  diurch  for  the  burgher  seceders,  are  direction ;  lokl  there  are  besides  these,  one  or  two  run* 
^  the  only  other  public  buildings.  ning  with  a  considerable  ascent  up  the  bank  to  the 
iHverkeithing  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  south.  In  this  part  of  the  town  are  many  buildings  of  con* 
a  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  who  are  elected  annually  siderable  antiquity,  in  which  are  observed  many  curious* 
by  the  councillors  and  the  deacons  of  the  trades.  It  r&*  ly  carved  stones  with  grotesque  figures,  coats  of  arms,  and 
ceived  its  charter  from  William  the  Lion.  David  I.  re-  inscriptions.  East-street  is  connected  with  the  western 
sided  in  it;  and  within  these  50  years  the  vestiges  of  part  of  the  town,  through  Bridge-street,  by  a  very  pic-i 
his  house  remained.  King  James  VI.  ratified  the  char-  turesque,  though  rather  inconvenient  old  bridge  of 
ter  granted  by  preceding  monarchs,  by  a  writ  dated  4th  seven  arches,  built  by  subscription  in  1686*.  Beneath 
May  1598.  the  arches  are  projecting  ribs  of  stone,  producing  a 
There  are  almost  no  manufactures  in  Inverkeithing.  very  massive  el!ect.  A  troublesome  toll  of  a  halfpenny 
An  iron  foundry,  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  established  ;  is  levied  from  people  passing  this  bridge  on  foot,  which 
and  there  are  several  salt  pans,  which  annually  make  ought  certainly  to  be  done  away.  The  western  part 
about  15,000  bushels  of  salt.  The  trade  of  the  town  of  the  town  is  less  ancient  and  less  extensive,  but  there 
consists  principally  of  the  export  of  coals,  to  the  extent  are  a  good  many  respectable  looking  houses  facing  the 
of  about  2^,000  tons  annually.  The  harbour  has  from  river,  and  some  neat  streets  have  been  lately  begun. 
IS  to  15  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides,  and  there  are  good  A  little  above  the  harbour,  the  two  sides  of  die  river  are 
quays  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  The  bay  of  In*  also  united  by  a  very  handsome  wooden  bridge,  of  mo« 
verkeithing,  which  is  separated  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  dcm  erection, much  admired  for  the  ingenuity  and  excel- 
by  the  Ferry  hills,  afiords  excellent  anchorage  for  ves-  lence  of  its  structure.  A  very  beautiful  walk  has  been 
ads  of  any  burden ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  ships  of  lately  made  on  the  eastern  bank,  running  between  the 
war  stationed  in  Leith  Roads  often  ride  in  severe  storms,  ends  of  the  two  bridges,  forming  a  delightUil  promenade. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  had  convents  here.  The  town  contains  two  churches  and  a  chapel  of  publS^ 
but  no  remains  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  popula-  ease  ;  the  former  have  three  established  clerp'men,  buildingi. 
tjon  of  the  town  is  about  1800.  In  the  year  1811,  the  and  the  latter  one.  'In  one  of  the  churches  Gaelic  is 
population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  was  exclusively  preached,  and  in  the  chapel  of  ease  it  is  em- 

Inhabited  houses        881  ployed  .jIterMtely  with  EngUsh.    There  is  aUo  an 

X  '^o^  v^        **  episcopal  cliapel,  with  a  bishop,  and  a  methodist  cha- 

rannies       *,.•'/',•     '    -'   / '     ,„•;  pel.     The  tolhooth  and  court- nouse,  situated  at  the  en* 
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p       1 '^                                                      94.00  trance  to  Church-street  from  East-street,  is  a  very  hand« 

°P       *         some  building,  having  an  extremely  elegant  tower  and 

INA^ERNESS,  an   ancient  and  flourishing  burgh  spire  rising  over  the  front.     This  is  150  feet  high,  of 

and  sea- port  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  theooun*  'very  beautiful  proportion,  and  was  built  about  20  years 

ty,  takes  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  ago  by  the  architect  of  the  spire  of  St.  Andrew's  church 

the  river  Ness  with  the  Moray  Firth.     It  is  IO6  miles  in  Edinburgh,  to  which,  though  not  so  taper,  it  bears 

north  north-west  of  Edinburgh  ;  its  Lat.  is  5V  30*  5'^  considerable  resemblance.     In  the  ground  floor  of  the 

North,  and  its  Long.  4°  5'  West.     Being,  from  its  geo«  building  there  is  a  military  guard-house.     The  court- 

graphical  position  and  importance,  resorted  to  from  all  room,  though  by  no  means  bad  in  itself,  is  rather  in« 

parta  of  tne  northern  counties  for  many  necessary  ar«  convenient  in  its  entrance ;  and  the  interior  arrange- 

ticles  of  consumption,  as-well  as  in  consequence  of  its  -  ment  would  admit  of  considerable  improvement.   Here, 

circuit  courts,  and  of  its  seminaries  for  education,  and  during  circuits,  are  held  the  criminal  and  jury  courts, 

meetings  for  business  and  conviviality,  it  is  considered  for  the  counties  of  Orkney,   Caithness,   Sutherland, 

eral  as-  ^g  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.     The  older  and  larger  Ross,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Moray.     The 

portion  of  the  town  occupies  an  extensive  alluvial  plain-    cells  for  criminals,  on  the  second  floor,  are  furnii«hed 

on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  stretching  towards  with  cast  iron  bedsteads,  benches,  &c.  on  the  plan  of 

the  sea,  from  the  more  elevated  country  rising  abruptly  the  benevolent  Howai-d.     There  is  also  a  long  gallery 

over  it ;  whilst  the  more  modem  part,  lies  in  the  same  in  front,  with  large  open  barred  windows,  where  the 

plain  on  the  western  bank.   Its  noble  and  majestic  river,  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  air  and  exercise.    The 

ever  filling  its  banks  with  a  smooth  and  unvarying  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  debtors'  rooms,  and  apart- 

stream^  the  richness  of  the  gardens,  nurseries,  cultivated  ments  for  those  confined  in  civil  cases.     The  town- 

flelds,  and  hedge  rows'  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  .rocky,  hall  is  a  large  plain  building,  opposite  the  head  of 

broken,  and  beautifully  wooded  bills  rising  from  the  Church-street,  having  in  front  a  pavement  of  SO  or  90 

plain  to  the  west,  its  vicinity  to  the  Moray  and  Beauly  feet  square,  serving  as  an  exchange.    The  ground- floor 

'firths  with  their  bold  shores,  combine  to  render  its  si-  consists  of  shops ;  in  the  second  floor  is  the  council- 

tuation  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  chamber,  and  a  chartcr^room ;  apd  the  upper  is  em* 

Although  the  town  itself  lies  low,  it  is  nevertheless  ploved  for  the  meetings  and  courts  of  the  dean  of  guild 

healthy ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  some  ancl  his  council.     Near  the  upper  end  of  Church-street 

very  beautiful  and  elevated  walks  in  its  vicinity,  where  are  the  assembly-rooms  of  the  Northern  Meeting,  erected 

a  pure  and  salubrious  air,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  by  subscription  about  1789.    The  edifice  is  rather  heavy 

and  exhilarating  views,  may  be  ^nioycd.      Amongst  in  its  exterior,  but  contains  large  and  elegant  dining  ar.d 

these,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Craig  Phadraick  ball-rooms,  and  several  commoilious  smaller  apartments, 

(see  Forts  Vitrified,)  may  be  particularized,  whence  It  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nobility 

may  be  commanded,  a  prospect  as  varied  and  extensive  and  gentry  of  the  northern  counties,  who  meet  annually 

jis  the  eye  can  covet.    The  eastern  part  of  the  town  con-  for  a  week  in  the  month  of  October  for  the  enjoyment 

tains  one  large  and  spacious  street,  called  East-street,  of  field  sports ;  the  eveningof  each  day  being  spent  in 

running  from  east  to  west  along  the  foot  of  a  steep  a  public  dinner  and  ball    The  building  was  originally 
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Iav«tt«fc  hij^er  than  it  is  now ;  but  the  roof  and  upper  story 
pJJ^]^^  having  been  injured  by  an  unfortunate  and  fatal  ex- 
biuldiDgs.  plosion  of  gun-powder  in  1800,  both  were  taken  down» 
and  a  new  roof  put  on.  The  Royal  Academy,  situated 
in  New-street,  is  a  neat  plain  building,  divided  into 
apartments  for  the  different  classes  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  first  floor  is  the  large  hall,  also  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  library.  At  the  <me  end  of  this  room  is 
a  very  fine  picture  of  the  nativity  by  an  Italian  artiM. 
This  seminary  was  originally  established  by  the  town^ 
aided  by  liberal  subscriptions  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  where  natives  of  Inverness,  or  those  interested 
in  its  prosperity,  were  to  be  found.  It  is  now  a  very 
flourisning  institution,  where  the  languages,  and  the 
first  prindples  of  the  different  sciences,  are  very  suc- 
cessfully taught  A  regular  salary  is  given  to  a  teacher 
of  Gaelic.  There  are  seven  nuMters,  one  of  whom  acts 
as  rector.  The  number  of  scholars  vanes  from  200 
to  300.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  in 
spring?  and  the  other  in  autumn,  each  of  which  is  oon- 
duded  by  a  public  examination,  where  prizes  are  bestow- 
ed on  meritorious  scholars.  The  general  management  of 
this  establishment  is  given  by  its  charter  to  a  court  of 
directors,  consisting  c^  the  magistrates  for  the  time  be- 
ing. All  subscribers  of  £  100,  who,  with  their  heirs, 
are  perpetual  directors  ;  and  donors  of  £50,  who  are 
directors  for  life  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  five  gen- 
tlemen are  annually  chosen  by  the  commissioners  of 
supply.  There  are  other  private  academies  for  the  in- 
atruction  of  boys  and-girls,  and  one  public  school  for 
young  ladies^  under  the  superintendance  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  royal  infirmary  is  a  very  handsome  and 
extensive  modem  building,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
^e  town.  It  was  built  by  public  subscription,  aided 
by  parochial  collections  in  the  northern  counties.  Its 
fonds,  which  are  very  respectable,  are  assisted  by  cha- 
ritable donations,  and  by  contributions  from  parish 
churches.  Its  managers  consist  of  the  magistrates,  mi- 
nisters, and  medical  practitioners  of  Inverness,  and 
the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  also,  of  subscribers  of  £  50  at 
once,  or  of  £  5  annually.  Tlw  medical  gentlemen  at- 
tend the  hospital  alternately,  for  three  months  each. 
There  are  also  an  apothecary  and  surgeon  in  constant 
attendance.  Patients  are  admitted  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  if  recommended  by  a  clergyman,  or 
other  respectable  person,  and  are  cured  gratis,  unless 
when  in  a  condittoii  to  afibrd  remuneration,  in  which 
ease  they  are  made  to  nay  something  for  fbod  and  me- 
dicines, which  ^poes  to  toe  funds  of  die  institution.  One 
part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  in- 
aane  persons,  who  are  kept  in  wards  detached  firom  the 
others.  The  bviildiiq^  is  capable  of  accommodating  40 
or  50  patients  at  once,  ezdusive  of  the  apartments  for 
the  attendants.  The  intomal  regulations  have  lately 
undergone  very  eonsidetiblc  improvement  There  is 
a  neat  little  thntre  in  this  town,  frequently  opened  for 
dramatic  performances.  The  inns  and  hoteu  are  ex- 
cellent, and  are  well  fteqnented.  Inverness  being  the 
thorough&re  to  the  more  northern  counties,  in  the  snm« 
mer  season  they  are  filled  with  strangers,  who  come 
.to  visit  the  splendid  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  shops  are  numerous  and  faatidsome,  and  tiie  whole 
town  haaan  air  of  cheerfulness  and  deanliness,  in  which  * 
last  respect,  though  formerly  very  deficient,  it  has  been 
lately  mudi  improved* 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Inverness,  though 
originally  of  importancei  are.  now  very  trifling.    They 


are  situated  on  the  western  part  of  a  green  hill,  rising  lovenes. 
over  the  river  a  little  above  the  hnige.    On  the  site  of  ^TT*' 
^se  ruins  once  stood  die  castle,  in  which  Kmg  Don.  ^^K^^*^ 
can  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Maebeib. 
The  fortress  of  the  usurper  stood  on  the  eastern  extre* 
roity  of  the  hill ;  it  was  rased  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in 
detestation  of  his  Other's  murderer,  and  the  more  mo- 
dem castle  was  afterwards  erected  by  him.    This  wu 
occupied  in  1715  by  the  officers  of  the  royal  army,  hav- 
ing been  repaired,  and  barracks  and  a  rampart  added 
to  it ;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  1745  by  the  rebels.    At 
the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea,  stands  the  re* 
mains  of  a  fort  erected  by  Cromwell,  on  the  site,  and 
partly  with  the  materials,  of  an  old  monastery  of  Do- 
minicans, or  Black  Friars,  founded  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry by  Alexander  II.    The  fort  was  a  regular  pentagon, 
with  bastions,  ramparts,  and  wet  ditdies,  a  covered 
way  and  glacis.  The  whole  incloses  four  acres  of  ground, 
and  might  have  held  2000  men,  and  400  horses.    It 
was  nearly  demolished  by  Charles  IT.  in  1682,  and  has 
since  fallen  completely  to  decay,  nothing  now  remain- 
ing but  the  vestiges  of  the  ramparts.    The  garden  of 
the  Dominican  monastery  b  now  the  glebe  of  one  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  site  of  the  diurcn  is  a  smsU  bu^ 
rial  place.    The  principal  burying  place  of  the  town 
and  parish  is  the  chapel  yard,  an  mclosure  of  about  six 
acres,  on  the  east  side  of  Church-street. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Inverness  was  the  ca^Htal  of  Hiftery. 
the  Pictish  kingdom ;  when  St  Columba  left  Icdm- 
kill,  and  came  to  the  Pictish  court,  ad  ogiium  Neuas,  in 
order  to  convert  Brudceus  II.  to  Christianity.     The  first 
burgh  charter  was  panted  to  the  town  by  Malcolm 
Caiunore,  (then  residing  here,)  in  the  year  1067.    It 
afterwards  had  charters  from  King  William  the  Lion, 
in  1175,  and  from  Alexander,  Dayid,  James  I.  and 
Queen  Mary.    The  last  charter  it  received  was  from 
King  James  VI.  in  1591,  ratifying  all  former  grants, 
and,  amongst  other  immunitie»;^  appointing  a  market 
twice  a  week,  with  eight  free  ^irs  yearly.     In  1310« 
Inverness  was  taken  by  Robert  Bruce.     In  1645,  Moii* 
trose  defeated  Colonel  Urr<^  near  the  town.     In  1649> 
Colonels  Middleton  and  Monro  seized  it  Ibr  Charles 
II.,  but  were  soon  driven  away  by  the  Parliament  Ge- 
neral; and,  in  1745,  it  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  die 
Pretender,  previous  to  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  Inverness, 
in  conjunction  with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres,  sends 
a  member  to  parliament,  each  in  rotation  being  the  re- 
turning burgh,  and  having  a  casting  vote. 

The  popiuation  of  Inverness  has  been  gradoally  in-  Popnl 
creasing  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  seems  to  have 
ffrown  in  a  much  greater  ratio  of  late  years.  This  arises 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  works  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian canal,  and  the  consequent  accmnalation  of  la- 
bourers, may  be  offered  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
important  In  1791,  it  contained  5107  inhalntants ;  in 
1801  the  number  rose  to  8742;  and)  io:  the  retam  of 
1811,  the  total  amounted  to  11353.    The  Gaelic  lan- 

Suage  is  of  course  much  used  amongst  the  lower  ov- 
ers ;  but  English  is  spoken  bv  all  ranks  with  a  degree 
of  grammaticid  precision,  hardiv  to  be  mefwith  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland ;  and  ^Itnough  it  is  acoompaniod 
by  a  particular  provinaal  accent,  by  no  meaiis  pleasant, 
vet  tne  pronunciation  is  generally  much  dinars  correct 
here  th^tn  it  is  elsewhere.  Some  attribute  this  to  the  cir- 
cumstapce  of  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitant^  with 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  having  influenced  the  lan^a^  of 
their  descendants ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  explained  by 
remarking,  that  Ga^c  haying  been  the.common  me- 
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____  of  Gonyenadcm,  the  study  of  Ei^sh  has  been  hmia,  flax,  and  woollen  mami&ctimd  giBods»  wood  and  ^;;^"«>; 

accompanied  by  that  attention  to  propriety  of  speech,  builoing  stone.    The  imports,  however*  are  to  a  still  Tiieand 

very  naturally  bestowed  on  a  language  to  be  acqui-  greater  extent,  consisting  of  London  dry  goods,  and  ^ogg^agg^ 

red.  groceries,  coals,  lime,  barley,  and  hemp  and  flax  for 

ern*  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  four  bailies,  manufacturing.    In  this  trade  there  are  a  number  off 

t  of  Um  The  provost  is  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  21  vessels  employed,  of  which  those  r^^stcved  as  belong- 

^  members,  who  have  a  clerk,  and  a  clerk-depute.    Thet  ing  to  this  port,  are  51,  forming  an  aggregate  of  2746 

new  council  is  annually  elected  at  Michaelmas  by  the  tons,  and  employing  201  hands.    The  trade  with  Lon- 

old  council,  and  afterwards  elects  from  its  body  the  don  is  the  most  fre<|uent«  a  circumstance  tending  to 

new  provost  and  bailies,  and  the  dean  of  guild  and  keep  Inverness  and  ito  neighbourhood  always  in  an  ad^ 

treasurer.    The  provost,  however,  is  usually  continued  vamped  state  of  acqiudntanoe  with  the  elegancies  and 

in  offiee  for  three,  and  the  other  roaffistrates  for  two  luxuries  of  life.    The  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the 

years.    There  are  six  incorporated  trades,  who  annual*  metropolis,  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity, 

jy  elect  at  Michaelmas  six  deacons,  and  six  box«masters  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  London  Shipping  Compaq 

♦   or  treasurers,  each  corporation  having  its  own  peculiar  ny,  are  about  120  tone  burden,  and  are  six  in  number; 

deacim  and  box-master.    The  six  deacons  elect  a  dea«  they  are  built  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  acoommoda« 

con-convener,  who  presides  over,  and  attends  to,  the  tion  of  passengers,  as  for  the  conveyance  ci  soods.  The 

interesU  of  all  the  corporations ;  they  elect  at  the  same  Leith  Shipping  Company  have  three  smacks,  and  the 

time  a  general  box-master.   The  six  corporations  are  re-  Aberdeen  Shipping  Company  have  the  same  number, 

presented  in  the  council  by  their  deacon-convener,  (who  The  royal  raau  starts  every  day  to  run  by  Aberdeen, 

by  virtue  of  his  office  is  a  member,)  and  bv  two  dea«  and  the  Caledonian  diligence  sets  off  twice  apweek  by      ^ 

cons  annually  elected  bv  the  town-council.  'There  are,  the  Highland  road,  furnishing  conveyances  by  land  to 

besides  these,  several  otuer  crafts  not  incorporated.  The  Edinburgh  and  London.     Besides  these  there  are  na« 

dean  of  guild  holds  a  court  for  determining  all  matters  merous  carriers  and  bye-posts.    The  bank  of  Scotland, 

r^latinff  to  the  guildry.  and  particularly  for  preserving  the  British  Linen  baokmg  company,  and  the  Perth 

and  upholdiog  its  fund,  which  is  in  a  very  thriving  state,  bank  have  each  of  them  a  branch  here.    There  are  also 

ids.  'I*he  common  funds  of  the  town  are  respectable^  and  agents  established  in  Inverness  for  six  different  insurance 

considerably  on  the  increase.    Its  income  is  devoted  to  companies. 

public  purposes,  and  to  giving  annuities  to  decayed        Thou^  provisions  are  plentiful,  Inverness  cannot  be  Proriixook* 

persons,  and  salaries  to  Uie*  different  teachers  of  the  called  a  very  cheap  place.    The  bntdier  market  is  well 

^wn.     The  accounts  of  the  burgh  are  made  up  yearly,  supplied.     There  are  also  plenty  of  sea-fish  and  sal« 

and  are  left  in  the  council  chaml^r  for  several  weeks,  for  mon;  which  last  are  exported  m  great  quantities  to 

the  inspection  of  all  concerned.   To  aid  the  magistrates  London.    Vegetables  and  the  more  coomion  fruits  are 

in  managing  the  nolioe  of  the  town,  about  70  or  SO  of  in  abnndance. 

the  most  respectable  tradesmen  are  annually  nominated         It  is  not  very  easy  to  predict  what  pvclmble  increase  Caledoniaii 

as  constables.    The  streets  are  d^med  regularly  every  of  trade  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  Inverness  iron  ^s"^*^ 

morning,  and  the  manure  so  collected  is  sold  to  tlie  the  opemng  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  (for  which  see  Na« 

neighbouring  farmers,  at  the  rate  of  about  half-a-guinea  vioatton,  Inland.  )  That  it  will  have  some  influence  in 

for  a  double  cart-load,  producing  several  hundred  pounds  promoting  the  growing  importance  of  the  town,  cannot 

a-year.    The  lamps  are  lightea  by  contract^  ana  are  in  be  doubtol,  though  we  fear  that  the  operation  of  this 

number  about  150.  cause,  may  have  been  rather  overrated  by  the  eager* 

Miies.         There  are  several  societies  in  town,  such  as  the  In-  ness  of  public  anticipation.      The  discovery  of  the 

vemess  Highland  Society,  with  president,  vice-presi-  steam*boat,  however,  by  ofledng  a  new  and  more  cer« 

dents,  directors,  and  members;  the  Northern  Horticul-  tain  mode  of  towing  vessels  through  the  lakes,  must 

tural  Society,  with  a  jpatron,  vice-preddents,  andooun-  certainly  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  of  their  naviga-i 

sellers  ;  a  saving-bank  for  the  poor,  with  directors ;  a  tion,  the  apprehension  of  which  wouki  have  naturuly 

Farming  Society,  with  president  and  vice-presidents ;  operated  to  diminish  the  passage  through  them.     We 

an  Athenaeum,  where  periodical  papers  of  aQ  kinds  are  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  hope  that  Inverness  may 

taken  in,  with  a  president  and  committee  of  manage*  one  day  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  magnificence, 
ment ;  a  society  for  suppressing  begging,  with  a  presi-        If  tins  great  work  shall  have  any  effect  on  the  trade,  >f  snoftc- 

dent  and  committees,  1st,  for  paying  the  allowances  to,  we  may  uso  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  give  energy  toieSi 

and  inv^tigadng  the  circumstances  of  the  poor;  Sd,  for  to  the  manufactures  of  Inverness.    Surrounded  by  a 

furnishing  the  paupers  with  emplojnnent;  8d,  for  su-  populous  conntiy,  and  possessing  a  command  of  water, 

perintendmg  the  instruction  of  duldren;  and,  4th,  a  it  u  well  situated  for  manufactures  of  various  kinds; 
medical  committee.  There  is  also  an  Inverness  Anxiha-  but  as  yet  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  this 
ry  BiUe  Society,  with  a  president  and  committee;  and,  way.  The  principal  mannfiictory  is  that  of  hempen 
what  does  infinite  honour  to  this  town*  an  Auxiliary  elodi,  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  West  In- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Society  has  been  just  estaUished.  A  dies  and  America,  for  packing  cotton  and  cofiee.  Madi 
res|>ectable  medical  society  has  been  also  instituted,  of  this  stuff  is  prepared  for  home  consumption,  being 
Besides  theses  there  are  several  masen  lodges  in  town,  used  as  sail«cloth,  and  for  com  and  coal  sacks.  There 
mAe  and       The  trade  and  manuftctnres  of  Invemesa  have  im*    are  three  establishments  of  this  kind,  employing 


muncrce.    proved  with  its  increasing  population.    Its  harbour  is  number  of  hands.    There  are  two  woollen  manufiMMo- 

aafis  and  oooDunodiouSj  admitting  vessels  of  200  tons  to  ries  here,  one  of  them  chiefly  employed  in  making  tar- 

ttdoad  at  the  quay :  and  vessda  of  500  tons  may  ride  in  tan  cloths  fbr  the  Highbmd  marketo.     The  other  has 

safiityintheBloray  Firthtwitiiinamileof  dietown.  The  produced  very  excellait  superfine  doth,  but  this  part 

tide  flows  up  to  the  brid^ ;  small  vessels  are  occasion*  of  the  manufacture  has  been  relinquished  for  the  more 

ally  built  hare*   The  ex|wrta  are  coosidendde,  and  ean«  profitable  one  of  country  doths,  and  negfo  doth^ 

sist  of  graiii,  (chiefly  wheats)  wool>  akina  and  hides,  for  the  West  India  market.    An  iron  foundry  was  esta« 
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blbhed  here  some  years  ago,  to  which  a  polished  iron- 
work was  afterwards  add^.  Both  are  carried  on  to  a 
Gonsiderable  extent  The  polished  iron- work  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  a  drawing-room  grate 
was  lately  made  of  the  value  of  70  guineas.  There  is 
an  extensive  upholstery  ware-room  here ;  and  a  coach- 
maker's  yard.  A  marble-cutter  has  also  lately  esta« 
blished  himself. 

There  are  two  printing  offices  in  Inverness,  from 
one  of  which  a  very  useful  provincial  weekly  pape^  is- 
sues. Besides  the  general  advantages  resulting  to  the 
community  from  its  medium  of  advertisement,  the- 
utility  of  public  discussion  has  been  no  where  more 
happilf  manifested  than  in  this  journal,  which,  by  af- 
fording to  individuals  the  means  of  pointing  oQt  evils, 
and  of  suggesting  proper  remedies,  has  been  productive 
of  much  reformation  in  the  appearance  of  the  town  and- 
its  environs,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  its  inte- 
Bests. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper  shortly  to  notice  in  this 
place,  the  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Inverness,  and 
pretty  universally  over  Scotland,  at  about  a  quarter  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  Au- 
gust 1816.     At  Inverness,  it  not  only  produced  more 
violent  effects,  but  also  created  greater  alarm  than  it 
did  any  where  else.     It  was  announced,  as  is  usual,  by 
that  tremendous  rumbling  noise  called  by  the  Italians 
rombo;  and  the  shock  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  twen- 
ty seconds.    The  bells  in  many  houses  rung  for  more 
than  a  minute ;  small  bhrds  were  knocked  down  from' 
their  perdies,  and  killed ;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  retired  to  rest  were  shaken  out  of  bed.     The 
concussion  on  the  houses  was  dreadful,  and  inspired 
such  sudden  terror,  that  they  were  all  in  a  moment 
•vacuatecL     Infants  were  torn  from  the  cradle  by  their 
terrified  mothers ;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  ages  and  ranks,  many  of  them  almost  naked  as  they 
had  risen  from  their  beds,  were  seen  rushing  into  the 
street^  amidst  the  most  doleful  ftmale  shrieks  and  la- 
mentationSh     Under  the  dreadful  apprehension  of  a  se* 
oond  and  more  violent  shock,  returning  perhaps  to  bu- 
ry them  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  the  motley 
and  terror-struck  groupes  crowded  in  various  streams, 
through  the  different  outlets,  to  the  country,  where 
many  of  them  remained  aH  night  in  the  fields.     Partly 
from  fear,  and  partly  from  curiosity,  few  occupied  their 
beds  or  their  homes  until  day-break,  and  many  did  not 
return  to  them  until  next  evening.    By  fortunate  acci- 
dent, the  streets  had  been  almost  deserted  on  this  night, 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  aiid  the  violence  of  the  con- 
cussion was  in  a  great  measure  over  before  the  people 
had  time  to  crowd  into  them ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
so  very  thick  w%is  the  shower  of  large  stones  precipita- 
ted fVoro  the  chimney  tops,  as  well  as  of  slates  and  tiles 
hurled  in  great  numbers  from  the  roofs,  that  if  the 
streets  had  not  l)een  tolerably  clear  at  the  time,  many 
dreadful  accidents,  and  even  deaths,  must  have  occur- 
red.    Some  of  the  stones  were  projected  completely 
across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.     It  is  rather  re* 
markable,  that  it  was  rather  fVom  the  newer  houses 
fragments  were  thus  thrown;  many  of  the  older  having 
entirely  escaped  this  dilapidation.    It  was  not  however 
until  morning,  that  the  most  decisive  proof  .of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  was  discovered.    The  beautiful  spire 
of  the  Jail  was  observed  to  have  been  rent  across  at  se- 
veral ^et  from  the  top ;  and  the  part  above  the  crack 
appeared  twisted  round  several  inches,  in  a  direction 
towards  th^  north-west,  so  that  the  angle  above  the 
bastare,  instead  of  applying  to  tha   below  it|.  is  now 


opposite  to  the  bevelment.     Three  gentlemen,  who  at  h^mts^ 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  happened  to  be  approaching     ^uie. 
Inverness  from  the  west,  when  at  a  considerable  dig-  ^*T*^ 
tance  from  the  town,  distinctlv  heard  Uie  large  bell  toll 
twice,  a  circumstance  entirely  unnoticed  amidst  the 
bustle,  by  those  who  were  in  the  streets  or  houses  of 
the  place.     It  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by  many 
gentlemen  of  Inverness,  who  had  resided  long  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  such  convulsions  are  frequent,  that 
Mey  h(zd  never  Jeli  a  smarter  shock. 

From  January  till  the  present  period,  October  1817, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  five  other  shocks  at  Inver- 
ness; one  of  which  w^  very  violent,  and  generallv  felt  over 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  Scotland.  (T.  L.  D.) 
INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  name  of.  the  hffgest  of 
tiia  counties  of  Scotland. 

The  county  of  Inverness  is  about  9i  miles  in  length  j.  kati* 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  miles  at  its  greatest  bal 
breadth.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by   Ross-shire  Hi&ioir. 
and  the  Moray  Firth  ;  on  the  east  by  Nairn,  Moray,  situiuioo 
Banff,  and  Aberdeen-shires ;  on  Che  south  by  Argylp  und  h«.r 
and  Perth-shires;   and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ^w* 
Ocean.     Besides  this,  which  may  be  termed  the  conti- 
nental part  of  it,  a  number  of  the  Hebridean  islands  be* 
long  politically  to  the  county.     In  ebnsidering  the  sur- 
face of  this  extensive  and  important  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  witih  a  description 
of  the  grand  outlines  of  its  geography. 

The  great  Caledonian  Gkn,  or,  as  it  is  denominated  Gfogni^v 
hi  Gaelic,  G^-mor-fui-a/ofn,  is  the  most  remarkable  Cdiaiviuoa 
Feature  in  Inverness- shire.     Running  in  a  straight  line 
nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west,  it  divides  the 
county  into  two  almost  equal  parts.     It  may  perhaps 
average  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  broad  in  the  bottom, 
but  towards  its  summit  level,  it  is  in   many  places 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  that  width.     The  sides  of  the  hills 
rise  so  very  abruptly  on  both  hands,  and  the  shapes  of 
their  steep  fronts  seem  so  much  adapted  to  one  another, 
that  the  least  observing  person  can  hardly  travel  along 
its  length,  without  the  idea  occurring  that  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  vast  and  sudden  convulsion. 
The  northern   extremity  of  this  extraordinary  glen, 
opens  by  the  river  Ness  into  the  Moray  Firth,  and  fol- 
lowing it  south-westwards  from  this  point,  we  find  it 
occupied  by  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  Western  Ocean  by  that  long  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Loch  Linnhe.     In  examining  the  straths 
and  glens  tributary  to  this  great  one,  we  find  that  they 
are  eight  in  all ;  of  which  number,  (speaking  in  a  ge- 
neral manner, )  four  join  it  from  the  west  north-west, 
viz.  Glen  Urquhi^t,  Glen  Morriston,  Glen  Garry,  and 
the  glen  or  strath  of  Loch  Arkeg.  The  remainder  come 
into  it  from  the  east  south-east,  and  are  Stratherick, 
Glen  Gluoyi  Glen  Spean,  and  Glen  Nevis';  the  three 
last  situated  in  the  district  of  Lochaber.     Turning  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  county,  we  find  it  broken  by  six 
arms  or  bays  of  the  sea,  besides  that  of  Loch  Shei), 
there  forming  its  southern  boundary.     These  are  Loch 
Moidart,  Loch  Aylort,  Loch-ananougal,  Loch-na-gaul, 
Loch  Nevish,  and  Loch  Houm.    The  fresh  water  lake 
Loch  Morrer,  and  several  small  glens,  diacharging  in- 
dependent streams  into  the  Western  Sea^  tend  still  far- 
ther to  disturb  the  continuity  of  the  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  In  the  northern  quarter  of  the  shire, 
we  notice  the  great  glen  of  Strath  Glass  with  its  tribu- 
taries, running  nearly  north-east,  and  opening  into  the 
firth  of  Beauly.     To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Invemess, 
portions  of  Strath  Nairn  and  Stradeam^  or  the  strath  of 
the  Findhorn^  run  through  the  coun^  in  a  direction 
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nearly  north  north-east  And  farther  south  stiU,  on  the 
great  strath  of  the  river  Spey,  we  find  the  district  of 
Badenoch ;  whence  Inverness-shire  is  projected  in  a 
north-east  direction  between  the  shires  of  Banff  and 
Moray,  a  considerable  district  round  Castle  Grant,  be« 
ing  by  them  insulated  from  the  rest ;  and  in  this  way 
it  includes  a  large  portion  of  Strathspey. 

All  these  glens  are,  comparatively  speaking,  narrow, 
and  are  bounded  and  divided  from  one  another  by  very 
high  mountains,  which  consequently  form  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  the  county.  It  will  be  only 
necessary  in  this  place,  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  most 
distinguished.  Mealfourvounie  rises  over  the  north  side 
of  Loch  Ness,  between  Glen  Urquhart  and  Glen  Mor- 
riston,  and  is  very  conspicuous  from  its  round-headed 
top.  Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  3060  feet^ 
and  it  is  visible  from  the  east  at  a  great  distance.  Caim- 
gorum,  and  Brae  Riach,  are  two  criountains  rising  over 
the  district  of  Rothiemurchus,  on  the  Spey.  By  the 
barometrical  measurement  of  Dr.  Skene  Keith,  the  for- 
mer is  4244,  and  the  latter  4304  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea*  But  in  Inverness-shire,  as  throughout  the 
rest  of  Uie  island,  the  highest  ridge  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  Western .  than  to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  great  mountain  masses  are 
accumulated  towards  the  former  side  of  the  county,  and 
it  is  there  that  Ben  Nevis  is  situated.  This  gigantic 
mountain  is  4370  feet ;  but  it  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  superior  altitude,  than  it  is  for  the  circumstance 
of  its  havmg  its  base  almost  washed  by  the  sea,  whence 
it  towers  up  at  once  with  a  grandeur  no  where  to  be 
equalled  in  these  kingdoms.  It  is  never  to  be  found 
without  snow,  and  its  top  is  almost  constantly  envelo- 
ped in  doods ;  but  when  it  is  uncovered,  the  view  com- 
manded from  the  summit  is  the  most  extensive  that  can 
be  imagined,  taking  in  a  range  of  more  than  170  miles, 
and  embracing  the  greater  number  of  the  Hebrides. 
By  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  above 
^e  house  of  Glen  Nevis,  it  is  easily  ascended  by  one 
of  its  western  ridges* 

cs.  The  most  important  lakes  of  Inverness-shire,  are 

Lodu  Ness,  Oicn,  Lochy,  Arkeg,  and  Morrer,  already 
mentioned;  Loch  Glome  in  Glen  Morriston;  LocHs 
Garry  and  Quoich  in  the  district  of  Glen  Garry ;  Lochs 
Laggan  and  Treig,  emptying  themselves  into  Glen 
Spean ;  and  Loch  Maddy,  running  into  Strath  Glass 
To  Uiese  Loch  Ericht  maj  be  added,  being  partly  in 
this  county,  and  partly  m  Perth-shire.  These  lakes, 
dependmg  for  their  sliapes  upon  the  lengthened  glens 
in  which  they  are  situated,  are  all  long  and  narrow. 
They  generally  deepen  suddenly  from  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mar«n,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
shallow  beach.  They  are  of  various  magnitudes,  being 
-  on  an  average  firom  six,  to  twelve,  and  fourteen  miles 
in  length. 

Kb  Nesp.  Of  all  these  Loch  Ness  is  the  largest,  beipff  twenty* 
two  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  mues  broad. 
Its  common  soundings  are  from  116  to  120  fathoms, 
and  its  extreme  depth  is  135  fathoms.  In  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  remark  made  above,  as  applying  generally 
to  idl  the  lakes  in  Invemess-shire,  we  may  mention, 
that  Loch  Ness  is  from  15  to  20  fathoms  deep  close  to 
the  narrow  shelf,  extending  a  little  way  into  the  lake. 
It  is  unquestionably  from  the  circumstance  of  its  great 
depth,  affording  a  rapid  and  continual  succession  of 
wanner  strata  of  water,  to  occupy  the  place  of  those, 
which,  being  cooled  at  the  surface,  have  consequeni- 
Ij  sunk  from  their  increased  specific  gravity,  that  the 
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lake  is  never  known  to  jQfeeae;  though  a  portion  of  lavtmawi 
the  water,  when  removed  firom  it,  freesses  as  fiut  as      "^"^ 
that  of  any  other.    We  do  not  conceive  the  theory,  as-  iT^^C^^ 
cribing  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  the  existence  ""^ 

of  a  subterranean  fire,  of  much  value.  The  lake  and 
river  are  no  doubt  observed  to  smoke  in  severe  frost  j 
but  this  very  naturally  happens  from  the  cause  al-* 
ready  stated,  as  operating  to  prevent  its  congelation ; 
for  owing  to  the  constant  supply  ftixxx  below  to  the 
surface,  of  water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
air,  evaporation  will  more  readily  take  place,  and  will 
be  made  the  more  apparent  to  the  eye  the  greater  the 
cold.  The  river,  bemg  supplied  from  the  stratum  of 
water  last  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  ia 
consequently  the  warmest,  its  course  being  short,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles ;  its  stream  being  steady 
and  forcible,  and  (from  the  great  quantity  of  water  it 
has  to  discharge,)  being  more  hurried  than  its  actual 
fall  would  otherwise  render  it,  it  has  not  sufficient  time 
to  be  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  and,  therefore, 
like  the  lake  itself,  it  remains  uncongealed.  In  Novem- 
ber 1812,  the  thermometer  being  at  2^  Fahrenheit, 
Loch  Ness  remained  perfectly  free  from  ice ;  but  on 
the  shallower  lake  of  Dochfour,  into  which  die  river 
Ness  runs,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  large  loch, 
there  was  a  thin  coat  of  ice  of  considerable  extent  On 
the  1st  of  November  1755,  being  the  day  of  the.  dread-* 
ful  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  water  of  Loch  Ness  rose 
suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  rushing 
south-westwards  with  violence,  continued  to  ebb  and 
fiow  with  great  agitation  for  more  than  an  hour.  Du« 
ring  the  earthquake  on  the  13th  cf  August  1816,  (refer- 
redto  in  our  article  Inverness,)  the  people  on  board 
the  dredging  barge,  moored  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Ness, 
although  sensible  of  no  motion  in  the  water,  were  awak* 
ened,  and  much  alarmed  by  the  rombo,  thinking  that  the 
vessel  had  broke  from  her  mooring  chains. 

The  water  of  Loch  Ness,  as  w^  as  that  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  nroduces  very  obstinate  diarrhoea  in 
strangers  who  drink  of  it ;  and  horses  are  afiected  by 
it  in  a  similar  way.  This  property  was  long  supposed 
to  arise  from  its  containing  a  certain  ininute  portion  of 
sulphur;  but  we  can  venture  to  contradict  this,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Nicol  of  Inverness,  who  has  kind* 
ly  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  some  of  his  expe- 
riments. That  gentleman  did  not  observe  the  slightest 
indication  of  siuphur,  though  faint  traces  of  the  exist- 
ence of  muriatic  acid  seemed  to  manifest  themselves. 
He  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  laxative  effect  to  a  great 
portion  of  putrid  vegetable  matter,  mechanically  min« 
gled  with  the  water  of  the  lake ;  and  we  conceive  this 
to  be  by  far  the  most  rational  mode  of  accounting  for 
it.  We  hope,  however,  that  this  ingenious  gentleman 
may  be  induced  to  prosecute  an  inquiry,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  useful  as  well  as  interesting. 

Besides  those  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  a  multi* 
tude  of  smaller  lakes,  each  of  which  in  any  other  part 
of  Britain  would  rise  into  importance. 

The  greater  rivers  of  Inverness-shire  are,  the  Ness,  "Biren, 
the  Locnv,  the  Beauly,  and  the  Spey ;  the  lesser  are, 
tl)e  Findhorn,  the  Nairn,  and  the  Nevis.  These  have 
numerous  large  streams  supplying  them ;  as  the  Enne- 
ric  and  the  Coiltie,  the  Morriston,  the  Garry,  the  Feach- 
loin  and  Foyers,  and  the  Farragig,  all  tributary  to  the 
Ness  ;  the  water  from  Loch  Arkeg,  and  the  Roy  and 
Spean  united,  falling  into  the  Lochy ;  the  Farrer,  Ca« 
nuich,  and  Glass,  forming  the  Beauly ;  and  the  Truim, 
the  Trommie,  and  the  Feshie,  running  into  Uie  Spey. 
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Almost  tSl  these  rivers  are  ctear,  rapid,  and  rocky,    riston^  oif  the  banks  of  the  Beauly  and  of  Loeh  Lsgw  imam 
Those  discharging  tbeora^ves  into  the  East  Sea,  have    gan,  at  Rothiemurchas,  Kinrara,  &c  Perhaps  the  finest    t^ 
much  longer  courses  than  those  entering  the  Western    any  where  to  be  met  with,  are  those  on  the  b^ks  d[  ""^T^ 
Ocean.  the  Feshie  at  Invereshie,  and  those  about  Loch  Garryi 

From  the  inmnnerable  huge  trunks  and  stocks  of  where  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  this  besuiiftd 
trees  found  everv  where*  in  the  extensive  mosses  of  tree  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  natural  fir  woods 
Invemess>shire,  there  can  be  doubt  that  at  one  period    are  immense,  both  as  to  number  and  extent.    Those 

€^  Rothiemiirchus  are  estimated  at  fourteen  or  sixteen 
square  miles.  On  the  sides  of  Loch  Arkeg,  in  Glen 
Garry,  Glen  Morriston,  Strath  Glass,  Glen  Strathfar« 
rar,  and  at  the  head  of  Loch  Sheil,  the  fir  forests  are  so 
enormous  as  to  go  beyond  calculation. 

There  are  few  counties  in  Great  Britain  possessing  Soenerf. 
a  greater  profiision  jsf  grand  and  splendid  scenery  than 
that  of  which  we  are  now  treating.     To  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  its  various  natural  beauties,  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limits,     it  is,  however,  impossible  to  pass 
over  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  lover  of  nature  to  those  spots  where  he 
would  most  delight  to  wander.    The  whole  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Valley,  with  its  lakes,  and  its  romantic  tri* 
butary  streams  and  glens,  furnishes  one  contintted  so* 
ries  of  enchanting  scenes.    The  Fall  of  Foyers  we  have 
already  noticed,  (see  that  article.)     In  Urquhart«  Glen 
Morriston,  and  Glen  Gaity,  there  are  also  very  fine  faUfl^ 
attended  by  the  most  magnificent  accompaniments  of 
rocks  and  woods.    The  sceneiy  of  Loch  Garry,  and  the 
river  issuing  from  it,  is  perhaps  almost  unrivalled  any 
where.     In  Glennevis  there  are  two  venr  grand  water* 
falls,  and,  particularly  one  of  them,  of  much  greater 
height  and  magnitude  than  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  yet  lit* 
tie  if  at  all  known  by  any  bodv  but  the  inbabrants  o£ 
the  valley.    The  salt-water  lake  called  Lodi  Leven, 
expanding  above  Ballachulish  ferry,  nt  the  southern 
pomt  of  the  county,  possesses  a  combination  of  eveiy 
thing  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  landscape.    There 
iJie  bold  shores,  now  prominent  and  now  retiring,  oo» 
vered  with  groves  of  the  IVeshesS  a»d  most  vigoroDS 
natural  trees  of  every  description,  alnaoat  dippbig  the 
extremity  of  their  branches  m  the  8ca*^«die  scattered 
cottsffes  and  clustered  fishing  villageo  ■  the  boats— 
the  islands^— and,  above  all,  the  majestic  and  fimtaskl- 
cally  formed  mountains,  rising  in  miat  around  it,  hal- 
ving in  many  places  rocky  and  shhrered  frant8,-^-sIl 
conspire  to  render  this  lake  one  of  the  naoat  lovely  and 
interesting  in  nature.    Part  of  the  scenery  on  the  river 

^  , Beauly,  called- ''the  I>ream,"  is  so OMuisitely  beautifii), 

it  to  be  23  feet  long  without  a  branch,  l6  feet  round    as  almost  to  induce  the  supposition,  tliat  the  name  may 
at  the  root,  and  11  feet  in  circumference  at  the  small    have  originated  in  its  resemblance  to  those  idaal  pid 
end,  under  the  fork.     With  the  exception  of  an  inch    tures  offered  to  the  sleeping  fwicy.     The  hanks  o^the 
or  two  of  the  exterior,  it  Appeared  perfectly  fresh.     It    Spey,  fW>m  Aviemore  upwards  to  the  ivcat  end  of  Lodk 
lies  within  a  yard  of  the  stock  whereon  it  grew ;  but  it    Inch,  comprising  the  scenery  of  RoUiieniarchua  and 
is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  appearances,  how  it  was  seve-    its  lakes,  Kinrara,  Invereshie,  and  Belleville,  are  well 
fed  from  it.    The  stock  is  worn  away,  and  hollowed    known.    But  there  are  spots  amongst  the  deep  glena  of 
out,  so  thM  it  now  encircles  a  large  birch  tree  of  more    the  Caimforum  mountain,  but  rarely  visited,  where  the 
than  a  foot  diameter,  self  sown,  and  growing  vigorous-    artist  might  study  nature  in  her  wildest  gntb. 
ly  within  it.   The  birch  wood  seems  to  have  complete-        In  Invemess-snire,  as  in  all  other  mofantainoaa  ooun-  spxafi 
Iv  usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  oak  forest ;  for    tries,  springs  of  water  of  the  greatest  puritjr  are  found 
there  are  no  trees  of  the  latter  species  in  the  neighbour-    every  where.     Those  impregnated  with  mineral  8ub« 
hood,  excepting  a  few  stunted  bushes  thinly  scattered    stances  are  more  rare,  or,  at  least,   are  as  yet  little 
here  and  there.  known.    Water  of  sulphureous  impregnation  issues  in 

The  oak  is  now  rather  a  scarce  tree  in  Inverness-  various  places  fh>m  the  hiUs  of  Loch  Ness  ;  and  chaly« 
shire,  although  it  is  found  in  profusion  as  copse  wood,  beate  springs  are  found  in  various  sitnaetioxis,  paxUcvb* 
The  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  and  those  of  many  of  the    lariy  in  the  district  of  Strathspey. 

other  lakes,  are  covered  with  it,  as  well  as  with  ash.        In  a  county  so  varied,  and  so  extensive  as  Inverness-  Qisii 
mountain  ash,  aspen,  holly,  and  almost  every  variety    shire,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  great  variety  of  cUrnate^ 
of  tree.     Natural  birch  woods  are  very  numerous,  as    From  the  constant  alternation  of  hUl   and  valley,  the 
•n  Loch  Ness,  in  the  vides  of  Urquhart  and  Glen  Mor«   circumstance  of  two  thermometers  within  half  a  mile 
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the  whole  country  was  covered  with  forests.     In  many 
places,  the  roots  and  stods,  in  the  growing  position, 
and  as  if  the  stems  had  been  newly  removed  from  them, 
are  so  amazingly  numerous,  that  there  is  often  not  more 
than  two  feet  of  distance  between  them.     In  other 
mosses,  as  in  one  cut  through  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
Grant's  canal  in  Badenoch,  three  courses  of  roots  were 
discovered,  which  had  grown  one  above  the  other. 
Judging  from  the  greater  number  of  specimens  dug 
up  all  over  the  county,  the  Scotch  fir  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  abundant  tree;  but  the  birch,  the  hazel, 
the  oak,  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  alder,  must  have 
been  also  very  numerous.     The  remains  of  all  these 
trees,  but  particularly  of  the  fir,  are  found  on  very 
highly  elevated  situations,  far  above  the  point  where  it 
would  now  be  possible  to  raise  trees  of  any  kind  by 
human  exertions.     The  carbonized  crust  which  gene- 
rally appears  on  the  stocks  and  stems  of  the  trees,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  forests  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  the  trunks  found  lying  horizontally,  are 
ouen  hollowed  out  above,  something  in  the  form  of  a 
spout  for  conveying  water,  as  if  their  upper  sides  had 
continued  to  bum  afler  they  had  been  extinguished 
below,  by  falling  into  moist  ground.    Many  o?  these 
trunks  are  enormous.    Some  very  large  masses  of  oak 
were  brought  up  by  the  dredging  machine  employed 
in  deepening  the  line  of  the  Cde(£mian  Canal,  in  Lioch 
Dochfour,  from  under  16  feet  of  gravel,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.    One  of  these  fragments  measures  30  feet 
round ;  and  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original 
tree,  it  contains  about  220  cubic  feet.     It  is  black  as 
ebony,  and  perfectly  fresh  and  hard.    At  the  upper 
end  of  Loch  Garry,  there  are  the  wrecks  of  a  magnifi. 
cent  oak  forest,  not,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  embedded 
in  peat  earth,  but  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  solid 
ground,  like  trees  newly  thrown  down.    A  great  many 
years  must  have  elapsed  since  those  trees  were  laid 
prostrate,  for  there  is  now  a  very  old  and  beautiful 
birch  wood  growing  on  the  ground  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied.   We  measured  one  of  these  trunks,  and  found 
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jvhrmm*  ofeftfeh  «fter,  denoting  several  degrees  of  difference  of 
^^    temperature,  is  no^  nncommon.     The  eastern  part  of 
**^^  the  county,  like  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the 
I  tune  side  of  the  island,  is  subject  to  cutting  east  winds, 

often  accompanied  by  dense  and  chilling  fogs.     But 
the  prevailing  breeze,  as  indicated  by  the  general  in- 
eiination  of  single  trees  in  exposed  situations,  is  un- 
questionably that  blowing  from  the  south-east.     It  is 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this,  that  there  is  such  a 
narked  difference  between  the  dimate  of  the  east,  and 
that  of  the  west  coast,  in  respect  to  moisture,  tlie  for- 
mer being  comparatively  dry,  whilst  the  latter  is  ex- 
posed to  constant  and  heavy  rains.   The  watery  vapour 
swept  Hp  by  the  wind,  in  its  progress  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  is  attracted  .by  the  summits  of 
the  great  mountain  chain,  running  along  the  western 
side  of  the  island.     It  is  there  condensed,  and  thrown 
down  on  the  narrow  stripe  of  country  at  their  base,  in 
heavy  rains,  continuing  with  a  duration,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  current  supplying  them.     But  it  is  only 
when  this  wind  blows  with  long  and  uninterrupted 
?i(rfence,  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  aaueous  ac- 
enmulation  thus  formed  is  waited  over  to  tne  eastern 
flide ;  and  when  this  does  happen,  the  extent  of  coun- 
try between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  being  infinitely 
greater  lliere,  the  rains  are  more  diffused,  less  violent, 
and  less  continued.    But  as  the  rain  falling  on  the  east 
coast,  comes  more  frequently  from  the  sea  in  its  own 
immediate  vicinity,  it  is  generally  remarked,  that  when 
it  occurs,  it  almost  always  furnishes  a  security  of  the 
weatiier  being  fine  on  the  west  coast.    Upon  the  whole, 
mow  lies  for  a  shorter  period  on  lana  of  the  same 
height,   on  the  western,  than  on  the  eastern   coast. 
These  oboervations  are  to  be  understood  as  being  mere- 
ly general ;  particular  places  being  subjected  to  parti- 
cular modifying  ciicumstances,  rendering  them  excep- 
tions to  these  laws. 
taad       The  toil  and  surface  of  Inverness-shire,  is  very  va- 
>6(t     rions.     It  has  been  calculated,  that  only  about  one  for- 
tieth part  of  die  county  is  arable  land ;  and  that  pro- 
bably twenty-six  of  the  remaining  parts  are  hills  in  a 
great  measure  covered  with  heath.    Deducting  these 
hills  and  moors  then,  the  rest  consists  of  clay,  haugh  or 
holm  land,  loam,  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  and  till.     Of 
these  different  descriptions  of  soil,  the  three  first  are 
the  most  rare,  and  the  two  last  the  most  frequept. 
According  to  ihe  map  accompanying  the  agricultural 
survey  of  Inverness-shire^  clay  onlv  appears  extending 
in  a  very  narrow  stripe  along  the  snores  of  the  Beauly 
and  Moray  firdis.    Haugh  or  holm  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ness,  in  Glen  Urquhart,  at  Invermor- 
riston,  at  Fort  Augustus,  Loch  Oich,  on  the  river  Lochy, 
and  in  Glenspean ;  on  the  west  coast  at  Moidart  and 
Glendg,  and  some  few  intervening  spots ;  along  the 
river  Spey  in  Badenoch,  where  it  is  most  ^tensive ; 
and  on  the  nver  Findhom,  near  Freebum,  and  about 
the  Lodi  of  Moy,  tributary  to  it     The  loam  is  found 
at  Inverness,  stretching  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and 
from  the  Caledonian  Canal,  running  westward  to  Beau- 
ly, along  the  edge  of  the  clay  just  noticed.     There  is  a 
smaU  patch  of  it  stretching  northwards  from  Boleskine ; 
den  nov  is  all  loam,  and  part  of  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver and  lake  of  Treig,  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Houm, 
and  the  coast  towards  Glenelg,  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nairn  above  and  below  Cantray,  and  the  north  bank 
of  the  Spey  from  Rothiemurchus  to  below  Grantown, 
are  all  of  this  description  of  soil.    To  enumerate  the 
gravelly,  sandy,  or  tilly  localities,  would  lead  us  be« 
yond  the  bounds  prescribed  for  this  article. 


The  mineralogy  of  InvemesS'Shire  is  as  yet  but  very  Invernesf* 
imperfectly  known,  and  much  interesting  matter  for  ^    thin^ 
the  geologist,  doubtless  remains  to  be  investigated.  j^ii^^CrT^ 
The  rocks  are  primitive,  and  micaceous  schistus  appears  gy. 
to  be  by  far  the  most  universal :  the  district  of  Locha- 
ber  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  rock,  having 
Imperfect  garnets  disseminated  through  it.     In  Glen- 
morriston,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  gneiss,  with 
mica  in  hexagonal  crystals,  is  to  be  procured.     Gra- 
nite, and  gneiss,  are  abundant  throughout  the  country; 
and  sienite,  homstone,  hornstone  slate,  daystone,  com- 
pact feldspar,  and  hornblende  rock,  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  different  situations.     The  granite  is  chiefly  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  arid  is  porphyntic  in  its  structure. 
In  Badenoch  and  Strathspey,  however,  it  is  found  with 
black,  and  sometimes  with  greenish  mica  in  it     Red 
claystone  porphyry  is  plentiful;  particulaHy  on  Ben 
Nevis,  where  a  whole  precipice,  or  rather  a  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  composed  of  it.     Porphyries  of  beautiflil 
bluish  purple,  and  of  smoke-coloured  grounds,  are  also 
to  be  met  with.   Quartz  rock  is  to  be  observed  in  many 
places ;  and  near  tlie  ferry  of  Ballachulish,  there  is  a 
particularly  fine  section  of  it     Primitive  limestone  is 
common  every  where,  and  is  quarried,  and  burned  for 
economical  purposes.     On  Ben  Nevis,   and  in  other 
places,  there  are  some  richly  coloured  marbles;  but  of 
these,  little  use  has  as  yet  been  made.    Fine  blue  alate 
is  quarried  near  BallachuKsh  ;  but  the  most  extensire 
manufacture  of  them  is  on  the  Argyleshire  side  of  the 
ferry.    Lead  ore  has  been  found  on  Ben  Nevis,  at  In« 
verskaddel,  and  on  the  side  of  Loch  Arkeg,    Graphite, 
or  plumbago,  appears  in  a  vein,  on  the  mountain  di- 
viding Loch  Lochy  from  Glen  Gluoy.     Silver  was  dis- 
covered in  Badenoch,  but  the  mine  was  not  wrought 
with  any  success :  and  iron  ore  has  been  noticed,  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  county ;  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  render  it  worth  working.  The  topaz  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Caimgorum  group ;  where  rock  cry* 
stals,  of  all  colours,  well  known  Iry  the*  name  of  Clum- 
gorums,  are  dug  out  by  the  Highlanders,  from  the 
drusy  cavities  of  granite.  The  large  fresh  water  muscle, 
(mytilus  margarittfera, )  containing  pearls,  are  fished 
up  from  some  of  tne  rivers. 

The  flora  of  this  county  is  very  ample,  but  we  shall  Botany, 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  rare^  plants  contained  in  it 
On  Ben  Nevis  are  found  Veronica  alpinat  Juncus  tri" 
Jidus,  Ajuga  pjjramidalis,  Poa  JUxuosa^  Saxifraga  ri' 
vularis,  Stellarta  cerastoides,  Lichen  crtnUuSf  Dicranum 
Jlagell^re,  Dicranum  Jblcatum,  Dicranum  patens,  Dicra* 
nnm  hyperboreum,  and  Bryum  interruptum.  On  the 
Caimgorums;  Comus  suecica,  Azalea  procumbens,  SiUne 
acaulis,  Rubus  chamcemorusj  Phlamm  aipinum,  Alchemilia 
aipina,  Betida  nana,  Splochnnm  tenue,  and  Grimmia  com 
nostoma.  Ruppia  maritima,  and  Pnlmonaria  marilima, 
are  met  with  in  Glenelg ;  and  Juncus  spicatus  at  Loch 
Houm.  Saxifra^a  tndacii/lis,  and  Satyrium  repens, 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness. 

Wolves,  and  even  bears,  were  once  natives  of  this  Zoology, 
county ;  hut  they,  as  well  as  the  wild  oxen,  have  long 
ceased  to  exist     Red  deer,  (jCervus  elaphusy)  and  roe, 

iCervus  capreolus,)  are  in  abundance  every  where, 
bxes^  (  Canis  vulpes,)  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  na* 
tives  suppose  there  are  three  varieties  of  them.  Fox- 
hunters  are  constantly  employed  to  destroy  them,  but 
their  numbers  seem  to  be  little  reduced,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Wild  cats,  (Fetis 
calus  Jerus),  are  numerous,  large,  and  very  fierce : 
there  are  also  badgers,  (  Ursus  meles,)  and  the  different 
varieties  of  the  weasel  tribe,  ( Musteia) ;  and  the  lakes 
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and  rivers  abound  with  otters,  [Musttla  luira,)  Hares^ 
both  common,  (JLeptis  timidus,)  and  alpine,  (Lepus  va- 
fiabilis,)  and  rabbits,  {Lepus  cuniculuSf)  mice,  (Afra 
niuxculusj  Mus  iylvaiicusy  Mus agrestis,)  rats,  {Mu9  rat' 
iuM%  Mus  decumannOy)  moles,  {Talpa  curopeBa,^  and  bats, 
(Vfspcrtilio  auratus,)  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  abun- 
dance. The  inlets  of  the  sea  are  frequented  by  seah, 
great,  (Phoca  barbala,)  and  common,  (P/ioca  viiulina,) 
Most  of  the  kinds  of  eagles,  and  hawks,  {Falco,y  sna 
owls  of  different  sorts,  {filrix, )  are  to  be  found  in  this 
county.  Ravens,  [Corxmt  coraxy)  crows,  [Cnrvus  co^ 
roneyfrugilegus,  comix,  tiwneduia,)  and  magpies,  (  CoT" 
'  vuspica, )  are  numerous ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller 
birds  common  to  the  latitude  arc  found  here.  Of  the 
gallinaceous,  Iti  vemess-shire  had  to  boast  of  possessing 
Siat  beautiful  bird  the  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the 
wood,  (Tetrao  urogallus)  nor  is  it  long  since  it  was 
finally  extirpated,  the  last  having  been  killed  in  the  fir 
forest  of  Strathglass,  in  the  memory  of  people  now 
alive.  As  this  noble  game  is  plentiful  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  whence  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  Lon« 
don  for  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  they  are  not  imported  alive  into  the  Highmnds  of 
Inverness-shire,  where,  by  a  little  attention,  Uiey  might 
again  become  natives.  Black  game,  {Telraq  tetrix,) 
grouse,  {Tetrao  aUagen,)  and  ptarmigan,  ( Tetrtio  logo* 
pus,)  are  very  numerous ;  also  partridges,  {Tetrao  per- 
dix,)  woodcocks,  {Scolopax  rusiicola,)  and  snipes,  (Sco^ 
lopax  gaUinagOf  el  gauinula,)  pheasants,  {Phaeianus 
colchicus,)  have  been  introduced  at  CuUoden,  and  are 
beginning  to  spread  themselves.  Of  reptiles,  vipers, 
{Coluber  beruSf)  adders,  (Anguis  eryx,)  and  slow  or 
blind  worms,  {anguis  fraguis,)  are  to  be  met  with,  but 
are  not  frequent  The  fish  of  most  conseauence  is  the 
salmon,  {Salmo  salax,)  which  runs  up  all  the  rivers 
having  any  connection  with  either  sea.  There  are 
plenty  of  trout,  {Sakno  trulia,fario,)  of  various  kinds» 
m  the  different  lakes  and  streams  ;  those  of  X^ch  Nesa 
are  very  delicious.  The  char,  (Salmo  alpinus,)  is  found 
in  Loch  Ruthven  in  great  perfection,  and  also  in  one 
or  two  other  lakes.  Sea  fisn  of  all  kinds  abound  on  the 
coasts,  so  as  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

The  name  of  Inverness-shire,  is  certainly  circuitous- 
ly  derived  from  the  fall  of  Foyers.  We  have  already 
stated,  (see  article  Foyers,)  that  ess,  signifying  a  wa« 
terfall,  loch  an  ess  is  the  lake  of  the  waterfall ;  whence 
the  names  of  the  river,  of  the  town,  and  lastly  of  the 
county.  Inverness-shire  contains  31  parishes,  eleven 
of  which  belong  to  the  Hebrides.  These  parishes  are 
scattered  amongst  five  or  six  different  presbyteries. 
The  districts  into  which  the  county  has  been  divided 
by  public  arbitrary  usage,  are,  Lochaber,  Moidart, 
Arasaigy  South  and  North  Morrer,  Knoidart,  Glengarry, 
Glenelg,  Glenmorriston,  Urquhart,  Strathglass,  the 
Aird,  Invemess,  Petty,  Ardersier,  Stratheric,  the  firaes 
of  Strath  Nairn,  the  Braes  of  Stradeam,  Badenoch, 
Rothiemurchus,  and  Strathspey ;  all  of  which  are  sepa- 
rately distinguished  from  one  another.  There  are  four 
sheriff-courts,  one  at  Invemess,  one  at  Fort  William,, 
one  in  Sky,  and  one  in  the  Long  Island.  There  are 
about  57  freeholders  in  the  county,  who  return  one 
member  to  represent  it  in  parliament 

Druidical  circles  are  numerous  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  those  appearances  denominated  vitrified  forts.  (See 
Forts  Vitrifjeo.)  At  Glenelg,  in  the  Aird,  and  at 
Dalchully  in  Badenoch,  are  the  remains  of  very  singu* 
lar  ancient  buildings,  composed  of  large  stones,  nicely 
adapted  to  each  otner,  without  cement,  supposed  to 
hnye  been  Pictish  or  D«aiish  alann  posts..  The  royal 


castle  of  Inverlochy,  near  Fort  William,  had  once  a  loTcncM. 
thriving  burgh  attached  to  it,  called  by  some  of  the  ^'^ 
old  historians,  the  emporium  of  Scotland.  The  castle,  jjT^^ 
now  in  ruins,  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  round  anddiai? 
towers  at  the  angles,  the  whole  area  included  within  eal  ipoa 
the  outer  ditch  being  nearly  an  acre  and  an  half.  The 
league  between  Charles  the  Great  of  France,  and  Achaius 
king  of  Scots,  Ts  said  to  have  been  signed  here  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Urquhart  castle,  once 
a  royal  fort,  capswle  of  containing  600  men,  but  now  a 
ruin,  stands  very  picturesquely  on  a  rocky  point  projects 
ing  into  Loch  Ness.  It  was  reduced  in  130S  by  £dw.  I. 
and,  in  1334,  Robert  Lauder,  the  governor,  maintained 
it  against  the  English,  then  espousing  the  cause  of  Ed- 
ward Baliol.  The  castle  of  Invergarry  was  burned  in 
1746 ;  its  ruins  are  situated  on  a  bold  rock,  risiBg  from 
the  side  of  Loch  Oich.  Besides  these,  there  are- many 
other  castles  of  inferior  note.  Loch  Moidart,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  famous  for  having  been  the  landing  place 
of  the  young  Pretender  in  1745 ;  and  Culloden  Moor, 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  his  final  defeat,  on  the  l6th 
April  1746,  lies  on  the  fiat  and  lengthened  ridge  of  a 
hill  about  a  mile  from  Inverness.  The  graves  of  the 
slain  are  distinguished  by  rising  green  from  amidst  the 
brown  heath.  We  are  not  disposed  to  class  what  are 
called  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  under  the  head 
of  antiquities,  as  we  conceive  them  to  owe  their  origin, 
to  natural  causes.     (See  Parallel  Roaos.) 

The  population  of  Invemess- shire,  in  181 1,  was  esti-  Pvpikte 
mated  at  78.336 ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  it  has  not  been  on  the  increase  since  that  period. 
The  sheep  farming  system,  prosecuted  with  so  much 
eagerness  by  many  of  the  great  proprietors,  particular- 
ly bv  those  on  the  western  coast,  has  compelled  the 
Highlanders  to  emigrate  with  their  families  to  America, 
in  bodies  so  considerable  as  to  depopulate  large  dis« 
tricts. 

Some  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  this  county  Property, 
are,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the  Earl 
of  Seafield,  Lord  McDonald,  Lord  Cawdor,  Eraser  of 
Lovat,  M'Donald  of  Clanronald,  M'Leod  of  M'Leod, 
M'Intosh  of  M'Intosh,  M'Donell  of  Glengarry,  M'Pher- 
son  of  Cluny,  Chisholm  of  Chisholm,  Cameron  of 
Locliiel,  &c.  The  whole  valued  rent  of  the  county, 
as  fixed  by  the  commissioners  at  Inverness  in  160  Ij 
amounts  to  about  j€  72,836  Scots. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  climate  and  Afcikaln 
character  of  the  east  coast,  and  that  of  the  west,  is  pro-  »pdocaij 
ductive  of  very  different  modes  of  turning  the  surface  f^i 
to  account.  The  comparative  flatness  and  dryness  of  ^ 
the  former  encourages  agriculture,  which  in  many  dia- 
tricts,  particularly  about  Invemess,  the  Aird,  &c.  has 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Grain  of  all 
sorts,  such  as  wheat,' barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.  as  well  as 
pease  and  beans,  are  raised  of  the  best  possible  quality. 
The  farms  are  in  general  large,  the  leases  of  the  dura« 
tion  of  19  years>  and  tlie  tenants  respectable..  Lime  Is 
much  employed  as  a  manure,  and  green  crops  are  every 
where  raised  with  success,  in  these  eastern  maritime 
districts ;  and  they  are  even  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  more  intelligent  tenants  in  tlie  higher  glens. 
Many>ery  spirited  improvements  have  been  carried  on 
by  proprietors.  Mr.  Bailie  of  Dochfour  has  lately  ren« 
dered  arable  a  large  portion  of  his  estate,  by  trenching 
and  draining.  And  Mr.  M'Pherson  Grant  of  Ballindal« 
loch,  has  effected  a  drainage  on  his  estate  of  Invereahie 
in  Badenoch,  upon  a  scale  so  great  as  hardly  to  be  pA« 
ralleled  by  the  exertions  of  any  one  individual.  We  re- 
gret that  our  limits  do  not  permit  ua  to  give  a  deUil^d 
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•eooont  of  an  imdeitaking  ao  interesting  to  the  rural 
eooDomiet;  but  we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  noticing 
the  outlines  of  it     The  subject  is  a  large^  flat,  alluvial 
depoaition,  evidentlv  formed  by  the  river  Spey,  which 
runs  alonff  the  north  side  of  it  to  enter  Loch  Inch.    It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  ground  rising  from 
the  yallev,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Trommie,  there 
joining  the  Spey  at  ri^ht  angles ;  and  on  the  east  by  a 
round  hill,  dividing  il  from  Loch  Inch.     Extending 
about  three  miles  in  length,  it  b,  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  contains  about  650 
Scots  acres :  It  lies  so  level  in  its  whole  extent,  that  not 
above  three  or  four  feet  of  fall  cou}d  be  obtained.    Nu- 
merous springs  rising  in  the  ground  itself,  and  the  wa« 
ter  of  upwards  of  ten  streams  of  different  sizes,  dis- 
charging themselves  into  it  from  the  hills  on  the  south, 
contributed  to  render  it  a  morass,  which,  whenever  the 
Spey  overflowed  its  banks,  was  converted  into  a  large 
sheet  of  water.     A  partial  defence  a«iinst  the  river  had 
been  begun  at  the  junction  of  the  Trommie  with  the 
Spey  ;  but  finduig  that  this  was  quite  ineffectual,.  Ms. 
Grant  began,  in  1807,  to  carry  a  more  substantial  em- 
bankment from  this  point,  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
•Spey,  towards  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  lake. 
Where  he  united  it  to  the  north  end  of  the  round  hill, 
already  noticed  as  existing  there.     Beginning  at  the 
lake,  he  cut  a  canal  up  through  the  opening  to  the  south 
aide  of  the  round  hill,  and  continuing  it  up  the  south 
aide  of  the  flat,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  high 
ground,  he  in  this  wav  intercepted  all  the  streams,  and 
compelled  them  to  now  by  the  canal  into  the  lake, 
through  a  valve  floodgate,  so  constructed,  as  to  prevent 
any  regurgitation  from  its  floods.     Drains  running  dia^ 
gonally  from  the  embankment,  and  discharging  them- 
selves into  the  canal,  were  cut  across  various  parts  of 
the  level,  serving  not  only  effectually  to  dry  it,,  but  also 
to  subdivide  it     The  whole  length  of  embankment 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half,  averaging  six  feet  in  height,  and  thirty  feet 
in  base.     The  canal  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
21  feet  wide.     The  whole  expence  of  the  work  was 
about    £U300,  and    the    subject  is   improved  about 
jEtiOO  per  annum.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture;  but 
irom  some  parts  of  it  there  are  cut  very  rich  crops  of 
fine  natural  hay,  chiefly  florin.    One  field  of  20  acres 
lias  repeatedly  given  upwards  of  £6  per  acre  of  rent ; 
which,  when  the  high  situation  is  considered,  is  per- 
haps no  where  equaled  in  the  kingdom.     Mr.  Mac- 
j^erson  of  Belleville  also,  has  embanked  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
^  On  the  west  coast,  the  agriculture  of  the  farms  con- 
sists in  little  more  than  the  culture  of  a  few  potatoes  or 
a  pi^tch  of  barley,  on  such  small  spots  as  can  be  dug 
with  the  spade ;  nor  would  the  moisture  of  the  climate 
admit  of  the  secure  harvesting  of  large  crops  of  grain, 
what  is  raised  being  generally  housed  in  great  covered 
barns,  having  air  holes  through  them.     The  riches  of 
this  part  of  the  county,  depend  on  the  immense  flocks 
of  sheep  covering  the  many  hills,  now  required  to  con* 
stitute  the  large  farms  of  individuals.  £2000  or  £3000 
a>year,  is  not  an  uncommon  rent  for  a  single  farm,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  many  miles.     The  hills  on  this 
side  of  the  island  are  all  beautifully  green,  and  this 
fresh  hue  is  manifestly  inotsasing,  by  the  constant  pas- 
turing of  sheep.     It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that^ 
however  harsh  may  be  the  measures  leading  to  a  com- 
mencement of  this  svstem,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
mode  of  employing  the  estates  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country  gointiea  out  by  nature  as  the.bsi^ 


In  the  eastern  districts  many  plantations  have  been  Invom 
made,  and  those,  of  very  great  extent ;  but  it  is  to  be  .  ***""' 
regretted,  that,  excepting  near  to  gentlemen's  houses,  p^ntfltiflMi 
the  Scotch  flr  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Larch,  however, 
is  now  beginning  to  be  more  planted,  and,  from  its 
hardy  nature  and  superior  qualities,  will  probably  soon 
usurp  the  place  of  the  flr  in  the  planting  of  extensive 
moors.  The  young  wooda  are  thriving  with  the  ut- 
most vigour.  Mucn  yet  remains  to  be  done,  to  cover 
the  county  with  woods,  the  great  scale  on  which  we 
find  all  the  features  of  nature  in  this  country,  demand- 
ing much  greater  exertions  to  produce  an  equal  appa« 
rent  efiect  than  a  tamer  country  would  require,  and  the 
scope  being  almost  unbounded.  On  the  west  coast, 
there  has  been  as  yet  little  or  no  plantation  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  trees  would  thrive  well  enough 
in  such  sheltered  glens  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
sheep  pasture. 

Tne  cattle  of  Inverness- shire  are  chiefly  of  the  Sky  Lite  itodb 
breed,  low  in  stature,  but  remarkably  handsome.  They 
.  are  crossed  on  some  farms  by  bulls  from  Dunrobin  in 
Sutherland,  producing  a  larger  description  of  animal ; 
and  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  they  are  mix* 
ed  with  thobe  from  Argyleshire.     Galloway  cows  have 
been  introduced  on  some  pastures,  but  chiefly  for  their 
milk.     The  old  indigenous  breed  of  sheep»  small,  fine 
wooUed,  and  altogether  white,  are  still  very  plentifid. 
The  Linton  breed,  with  black  legs  and  faces,  are  the 
most  prevalent.     But  Cheviot  sheep  are  becoming  eveiy 
day  more  numerous;  and  if  the  sheep- fanning  system 
is  persevered  in,  the  superior  value  of  their  wool,  when 
considered  with  reference  both  to  the  quantity  and  qua* 
litv  taken  together,  will  probably  in  time  banish  all  the 
other  races.     Bakewell  tups  are  sometimes   used  to 
cross  with ;  and  a  flock  of  Merinos  were  not  long  ago 
introduced  near  Inverness,     doats,  though  forraeny 
reared  in  great  numbers,  are  now  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  old  native  breed  of  horses,  small,  hardy,  clean 
limbed,  and  nimble,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  but 
in  the  eastern  districts,  the  gentlemen  and  substantial 
farmers,  are  at  great  pains  to  introduce  larger  draft 
horses  from  the  southern  counties ;  and  much  attention 
has  been  lately  paid  by  them  to  the  breeding  of  this 
animal.     Asses  are  hardly  known.     All  kinds  of  poul« 
try  are  reared  in  this  county ;  and  hogs  begin  now  to 
be  in  greater  plenty. 

Besides  the  mimufactures  mentioned  in  the  article  MmuAw* 
Inverness,  we  have  hard^  any  to  notice  in  the  other  tores, 
parts  of  the  county.  At  Newton,  tiles  and  bricks  are 
made ;  and  at  Kingussie,  a  machine  has  been  erected 
for  carding  and  spinning  wool.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  occupation  is  that  of  burning  kelp,  which 
furnishes  a  very  large  revenue  to  some  of  the  proprie* 
tors  on  the  west  coast. 

The  salmon  fishings  on  the  river  Ness  let  for  £  1200  Fiildiigi, 
per  annum,  and  those  of  the  other  rivers  in  a  ratio  equal 
to  their  comparative  value :  the  fish  are  mostly  sent  to 
supply  the  London  market.  The  herring  fishery,  pari 
ticularly  where  the  fi.<^h  are  cured  and  exported,  also 
affords  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce 

Fort  George  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Porti. 
the  county,  on  a  low  point  stretching  into  the  Moray 
Firth,  the  passage  of  which  it  commands.  It  was  be- 
gun to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1 747,  and 
cost  £  160.000  in  the  completion.     The  ciudel  occu- 

Eies  fifteen  English  acres.     The  ramparts  are  washed 
y  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  the  ditch  surrounding 
the  remainder  can  be  filled  at  pleasure.    It  is  well  sup- 
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plied  with  water,  has  four  bastions,  80  cannon,  antl  con- 
tains barracks  for  SOOO  men.  Though  a  beautiftil  spe- 
ciznen  of  fortification,  it  is  considered  defective  as  to 
position ;  and  is  particularly  assailable  from  the  east 
along  the  shore,  under  cover  of  a  sandy  bank.  Fort 
Augustus,  situated  at  the  western  end  of  Loch  Ness, 
was  built  in  1790.  It  has  the  lake  on  the  north,  the 
river  Tarf  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Erish  on  its  norths 
west  side.  It  has  four  bastions,  and  barracks  for  400 
soldiers.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  17*6,  but  was 
afterwards  deserted  by  them.  Fort  William  stands  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Lodi  Xinnhe.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  when  it  oc- 
cupied much  more  ground  than  it  does  now.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  King  WilEam  on  its  present  reduced  scale, 
and  is  now  of  a  triangular  fonn,  having  two  bastionsi 
15  twelve  pounders,  and  some  mortars.  In  17*6  it 
stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  which  was  atlast raised, 
with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of  only  six  men  kiUed  and 
four  wounded.  These  two  last  forts  were  adapted  for 
nothing  else,  but  keeping  the  undisciplined  Highland* 
ers  in  awe.  They  may  now,  however,  be  of  some  use 
as  stations,  for  those  who  are  to  look  after  the  Caledo- 
nian  Canal,  and  to  collect  its  imposts.  (For  an  account 
of  this  great  national  work,  see  Inland  Navigation,) 

By  the  late  exertions  of  the  parharaentary  commis- 
sioners for  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  numerous  and 
convenient  communications  have  been  opened  between 
the  different  parts  of  this  county.  The  roads  are  all 
carried  on  excellent  lines,  and  executed  in  the  most  su- 
perior and  substantial  manner.  The  road  up  the  north 
aide  of  Loch  Ness,  cut  through  solid  rock,  is  a  ^rand 
example  of  what  human  industry  can  accomplish  in 
overcommg  natural  difficulties.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
carried  along  the  face  of  perpendicular  precipices  banff- 
ing  over  the  lake.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  roads 
made  in  Inverness-shire  under  the  direction  of  this  bo- 
dy, would  exceed 'Our  limits;  we  must,  therefore,  refer 
to  the  man,  accompanying  their  last  report  to  parlia- 
ment on  this  subject :  suffice  it  to  say,  Chat  the  total 
length  of  line,  without  including  Sky,  does  not  amount 
to  less  than  282  miles.  The  employment  of  such  a 
humber  of  hands  as  have  been  required  to  execute  these 
roads,  has  tended  in  some  measure  to  raise  the  price  of 
labour ;  but  it  has  also  given  a  degree  of  -dexterity  to 
-die  workmen  of  the  Highlands  not  formerly  possessed 
by  them,  which  will  be  of  great  future  benefit  to  the 
country. 

We  intended,  under  thepresent  article,  to  have  given 
an  account  of  the  island  of  Harris,  and  the  other 
smaller  islands  which  belong  to  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness; but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  include  the 
whole  of  these  islands  under  the  heads  of  Lewis,  and 
the  islands  connected  with  it,  (including  Harris,)  Sky, 
and  UiBT.    (t.  L.D.) 

INVERSION,  in  Music,  consists  in  placing  one  of 
the  notes  of  a  consonance  either  an  octave  higher  or 
lower  than  it  is  written,  or  had  before  been  considered ; 
by  which  means,  the  complements  of  the  inverted  notes 
to  the  octave  are  produced.  On  comparing  the  ratios 
of  inverted  notes  with  those  of  their  originals,  it  will 
be  found,  that  one  of  the  terms  remains  the  same,  and 
the  other  term  is  either  halved  or  doubled.    (A 

INVOLUTION.     See  Algebra,  vol.  i.  §  132. 

JOAN  OF  Arc    See  Arc, 

JO  ANN  IN  A,  the  capital  of  Albania,  and,  next  to 
Salonika,  Adrianople,  and  Widdin,  the  most  consider- 
able place  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Michael  Lucas  Sebastocrator,  and  by 


the  despot  Thomas,  who  conquered  Amundi  Bey,  the  hmm. 
general  of  Amurath  II.,  in  1424.  It  stands  on  the 
west  bank,*  and  near  the  northern  extremity,  of  a  large 
lake ;  and  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and, 
in  some  places,  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  groond 
on  which  it  is  built  begins  to  rise  and  to  become  uneven 
towards  the  north  and  west,  and  a  triangular  peninsu* 
la,  jutting  into  the  lake,  and  defended  by  fortifications, 
contains  the  residence  of  the  padba.  There  aie  two 
principal  streets ;  one  running  nearfy  the  whole  length 
of  the  town,  and  the  other  cutting  it  at  ri|{ht  angles, 
and  extending  to  the  fortress.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
large  and  well  built.  The  bavar,  or  the  street  inhidnt* 
ed  by  tradesmen,  is  well  furnished  with  shops  of  t 
shewy  appearance ;  and  the  bieestein,  or  ooverea  bazir, 
is  of  considerable  sike.  There  is  a  summer  residence 
of  the  vizier  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  noith-west  end  of 
the  town,  built  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  in  a  very  sn* 
perior  style;  containing  a  large  saloon,  floored  widi 
marble,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  which  is 
filled  with  the  fruit-trees  of  the  country,  but  otherwise 
in  a  wild  and  tangled  state. 

The  first  view  dii  Joannina,<»i  the  road  from  Arts,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  houses,  domes,  and  minsrets, 
appear  glittering  through  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
cypress  trees ;  and  the  lake  spreads  its 'Smooth  expense 
at  the  foot  of  the  dty ,  while  the  mountains  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  its  banks.    The  lake  is  about  10  or  12  mHes  m 
iength,  and  three  in  breadth,  stretching  from  north- 
west  to  south  south-east,  and  containing  two  woody 
islands,  one  of  which,  towards  the  south,  is  of  consider- 
«ble  ^se.     On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  are  seen  a 
beautiful  verdant  plain,  the  whole  line  of  liie  town,  and 
a  long  succession  of  ^oves  and  gardens ;  and,  on  the 
north  and  east,  a  diam  of  lofty  mountains,  one  nmge  of 
which,  running  firom  north  to  south,  called  Tomorh,  is 
the  ancient  Temasus,  and  another,  from  north  to  south- 
-east,  called  Metzovo,  is  the  ancient  Pindus,  dividing 
that  part  of  Albania  ^*om  the  plains  of  Thessaly.    The 
vouthem  extremity  of  Ihe  lake  extends  into  a  hiOj 
country,  and  forms  at  last  a  small  river,  whtdi  disap- 
pears for  «  few  miles  before  it  reachesthe  marsh  on  the 
banks  of  the  gulph  of  Arta ;  and  hence,  by  some  geo- 
graphers, has  been  improperly  styled  the  ancient  Adie- 
ron,  which  did  not  flow  mto  the  Amhracian,  bet  the 
Thesprotian  Gulph. 

The  population  of  Joannina  is  computed  at  the  lowest 
to  be  35,000,  of  which  one-tenth  are  Mahometans,  snd 
the  remainder  Christians,  with  a  few  Jews.  The  Greek 
citizens  are  considered  as  a  distinct  fttce  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  country,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  ancient  settlers  who  had  retired  from 
Peloponnesus.  They  are  remarkably  industrious,  and 
excel  in  works  of  embroidery.  Except  the  priests,  snd 
R  few  persons  employed  by  the  pasha,  they  are  all  en- 
ffaged  in  trade ;  and  many  of  them  have  spent  three  or 
four  years  in  the  mercan^e  houses  of  Trieste,  Genos, 
Leghorn,  Vienna,  and  Venice.  They  are,  in  genersl, 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  languages  of 
Christendom ;  and  the  town  altogether  aflbrds  a  very 
safe  and  agreeable  residence  to  travellers.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  subject  to  tertian  fevers  during  the  spring 
and  autumn  seasons,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake ;  and  the  islands  in  the  lake  are  said 
to  be  visited  with  earthquakes,  especially  in  the  month 
of  October. 

The  annual  revenue,  drawn  from  the  city  by  the  pa« 
sha,  is  aaid  to  be  250,000  piastres.  A  fair  ta  held  once 
a-year  about  a  mil^  and  a  half  from  Uie  city^  and  con* 
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.  tniiis»  for  tii8  qifted  of  afortnight    On  tfuit  occaskxi* 
all  the  tradesmen  in  the  city  are  obliged  to  shut  their 
^  shopfl,   and  to  erect  bootfa»  in  the  fair»  resembling 
those  of  Englandt  which  are  regularly  arranged  like 
atreetBf  and  thus  afford  a  full  view  of  the  mei%handise 
of  tlie  pkce«    There  are  caps  from  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
and  Genoa;  knives,  sword-blades,  gun^barrelSy  glass, 
and  paper  torn  Venice ;  some  cofiee  and  sugar  from 
Trieste ;  gold  and  silver  thread  from  Vienna.     Bat  the 
chief  artsclet  of  importation  are  French  and  German 
cloths  from  Leipstc,  which  are  purchased  by  all  the 
richer  Greeks  and  Turks  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
lor  winter  robes  and  peKsses.    English  doth  is  the 
most  esteemed,  font  is  seldom  met  with,  on  account  of 
its  high  price ;  and  the  best  of  what  ie  sold  at  the  fair 
of  Joannina,  ia  not  equal  to  the  woiet  of  English  fabric. 
The  articles  of  exportation  are  oil,  wool,  com,  and  to- 
bacco for  Naples,  and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic ;  spun 
cottona  fbr  the  plains  of  Triccola ;  stocks  of  guns  and 
pistola,  embroidered  velvets,  6tufls,  and  doths,  for  the 
inland  consumption  of  Albania  and  Romelia.     Large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  droves  of  cattle  and 
hortee,  from  tne  hilb  of  Albania,  are  collected  also  at 
this  fair,  and  sold  for  the  Ionian  Islands.     The  balance 
of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Joannina,  and  is  paid  in  Vene> 
tian  aequins«     See  Hobhouse's  Tour  in  Albania,  and 
Holland's  TraveU  in  Greece,     (q) 

IODINE.  This  word  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and 
signifies  a  vioUi  colour.  It  has  been  recently  intro* 
duoed  into  the  French  and  English  languages,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  applied  as  a  name  for  a  chemical 
substance  recently  discovered.  The  description  of  that 
substance  and  its  properties  will  now  hold  a  promi- 
nent pkee  in  all  systems  of  chemistry ;  but  it  is  one 
with  which  the  science  has  been  enriched  since  our  ai^ 
tide  Chemistry  waa  publishetL  What  applications  it 
may  admit  of  in  the  useful  arts  we  do  not  as  yet  know ; 
but  those  properties  which  it  has  been  ftnind  to  pos- 
aess  render  it  extremely  interesting  to  chemistry  as  a 
acience,  by  affording  scope  for  experimental  investiga* 
tion  and  sdentiii^  reasoning ;  and  it  so  happens  that  it 
gives  an  additional  iniportance,  by  its  curious  analogies, 
to  some  of  those  doctrines  which  have  been  in  modem 
times  most  keenly  contested,  and  in  which  the  contend- 
ing parties,  with  all  the  advantages  of  patient  experiment 
and  consummate  acumen,  aided  by  the  zeal  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  opposition  nf  opinion  pxdtes,  have  scarce^ 
ly  been  able  to  devise  experiments  of  a  decisive  kind. 
CT^  The  discoverer  of  iodine  was  M.  Courtois,  a  manu* 
*^^*  facturerofnttre  in  Paris,  whose  attentibn  was  direct- 
ed to  die  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  corrosion  to 
which  the  metallic  vessels  employed  in  the  process  for 
procuring  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds  were  liable* 
the  cause  of  which  he  investigated,  and  in  the  investi- 
gation discovered  this  substance.  The  leading  investi- 
gators of  its  chemical  properties  have  been  M.  Gay-Lus- 
sac  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  both  of  whom  have  ming- 
led their  experimental  inquiries  with  their  views  of  the 
more  reconoite  laws  of  chemical  change.  In  the  pre* 
sent  article,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  plain  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  the  leading  facts,  without  omit- 
tmg  to  notice  the  most  important  and  least  intricate  of 
the  arguments  connected  with  them. 

M.  Courtois  discovered  iodine  in  the  year  1811;  and 
the  discovery  was  announced  to  the  Institute  by  M. 
Clement  about  two  years  after,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember 1813.  The  chief  reason  of  this  long  delay 
seems  to  have  been,  that  these  two  gentlemen  had 
wished  to  ascertain  previously  the  qualities  cMfthis  new 
fcubstancsj  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  attention 
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whidi  th^  other  pursuits  dvnianded,  fymt  executing  ^  Iodine  ^ 
tlwir  design  so  speedily  or  so  extensively  as  they  hoped.  "^  r  ^^ 
This  substance  is  proetired  from  kelp  in  the  follow-  m^u,^^ 
mg  manner.    The  kelp  is  treated  with  hot  water  till  all  obtaifiing  it. 
ita  soluble  parts  are  dissolved.    The  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  and  fiiom  the  dry  salt  the  substance  in 
qnestion  is  separated  by  sulphuric  add.    The  sdt  is  put 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  deep,  but  not  large.    The  beak  of 
the  retort,  which  ought  to  be  short,  is  introduced  into 
a  large  globular  glass  receiver,  which  has  an  o^sening 
to  allow  the  air  to  escape.    Concentrated  sulphuric  aoid 
is  poured  on  the  salt,  through  the  opening,  whidi  is  then 
closed  with  a  stopper.     An  active  effelrvescence  ensues, 
and  a  violet-cc^oured  gas  is  driven  off,  which  crystallizes 
on  the  inside  of  the  receiver.    This  is  the  iodine.   When 
raised  to  its  vaporific  point  of  temperature,  it  is  a  violet- 
eoloured  gas.    Below  that  point,  it  has  the  finrm  of 
brownish  black  shining  plates. 

It  was  at  first  erroneously  reported  that  the  io- 
dine was  obtained  f¥om  the  insoluble  parts  of  kelp,  ft 
cannot  be  obtained  from  pounded  kelp.  The  solution 
and  crystallization  seem  to  be  indispensable  prfr-requi* 
sites  to  the  operation. 

The  following  method,  recommended  by  Dr.  Wollaa* 
ton,  yields  it  more  abundantly.  After  concentrating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soluble  parts  of  kdp,  and  sepa* 
rating  from  it  all  the  crystals  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
remaining  liquid  is  to  be  poured  into  a  clean  vessel,  and 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add.  This  is  boiled 
lor  some  time,  during  which  process  sulphur  is  prectpi« 
tated,  and  muriatic  acid  is  driven  off.  The  dear  liouid 
is  then  decanted  off,  and  strained  through  wool.  It  is 
next  put  into  a  small  flask,  with  a  quantity  of  black  oxide 
Of  manganese,  equal  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid  first 
•employed.  A  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  is  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  flask,  and  heat  applied  to  the  bottom. 
The  iodine  is  sublimed  and  crystallized  within  the  tube. 
Soaper^s  black  ashes  yield  it  in  large  quantity. 

This  substance  has  all  the  interest  of  a  newly  disco* 
vered  gas,  and  derives  a  further  interest  from  being, 
the  second  coloured  gas  known  in  chemistnr ;  colour 
bdng  a  property  possessed  by  none  previously  known, 
excepting  the  oxymuriatic  or  chlorine  gas.  A  volume 
of  it  of  considerable  diameter  exhibits  a  beautiful  and 
rich  violet  appearance. 

In  the  solid  state,  it  has  the  form  of  fiat  octahedral  1?«*>>4^ 
crystals,  the  axes  of  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  two,  ^^  ^  i** 
three,  and  four.     The  form  which  most  frequently  ap-  «^™*» 
pears  in  a  section  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  greatest 
and  smallest  axis,  is  a  rhombic  plate,  bevelled  at  each 
of  its  edges  by  two  narrow  planes,  indined  to  one 
another  at  an  angle  of  about  1 20^. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brewster,  io« 
dine  possesses  the  property  of  polarizing,  in  two  op- 
posite planes,  the  light  which  it  reflects,  a  property 
which  IS  peculiar  to  metallic  bodies. 

Its  fusing  temperature,  when  pure,  is  1^5*,  and  it  is  6«ienl 
volatilised  at  347^  or  SSGP;  though  it  may  be  distilled  propertisi^ 
over  with  water  at  212*.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of 
oxymuriatic  gas,  though  weaker.  It  is  soft  and  friable, 
and  may  be  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  and  its  action  on  the  stomach  poisonous.  It 
gives  a  deep  brown  stain  to  the  skin,  which,  however, 
IS  soon  removed.  Like  the  oxymuriatic  add,  it  de« 
stroys  vegetable  colours,  though  with  less  energy.  It 
is  soluble  in  '4000  times  its  weight  of  water,  anci  corn* 
municates  to  it  an  orange-yelbw  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  62^®  is  4.948. 

Iodine  is  not  combustible,  and  cannot  be  made  t» 
combine,  by  any  direct  method,  with  oxygen^ 
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It  lutf  the  property  of  combining  with  almost  all  the 
metals.  In  ttiis,  and  some  other  properties,  it  resem- 
bles the  oxymuriatic  or  chlorine  gas ;  but  much  less 
heat  is  evolved  than  by  the  combination  of  the  metid 
with  this  last-mentioned  substance.  One  probable  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  iodine  is  previously  in  a  solid  state. 
From  this  property,  however.  Dr.  Thomson  classes  it 
wfth  chlorine  and  oxygen,  under  the  title  of  supporters 
of  combustion.  In  this  particular,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
it  also  resembles  sulphur,  which  combines  with  metals 
with  an  evolution  of  caloric. 

•  Potassium,  during  its  union  with  iodine,  emits  a  pale 
blue  flame.  The  result  of  the  union  is  a  white  com* 
jx)und  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  soluble  in  water,  of  an 
acrid  taste,  and  re^yielding  the  iodine  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

With  iron,  mercury,  tin,  sine,  and  lead,  it  forms  com* 

Eounds,  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  generally  of 
right  colours.  Most  of  these  are  capable  of  forming 
•compounds  with  potass,  from  which  sulphuric  acid 
evolves  the  iodine. 

Under  water,  zinc  and  iodine  combine  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  heat  1 00  parts  of  iodine  combine 
with  about  26.225  of  the  metals.  These  metallic  com- 
^unds  are  called  iodurets.  Iron  is  acted  on  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ioduret  of  iron  is  brown,  and  fusi- 
ble at  a  red  heat.  Its  solution  in  water  is  of  a  light 
green  like  the  muriate,  or  what  Gay-Lussac  calls  the 
chloruret  of  iron,  from  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
bination of  a  metalic  oxioe  with  muriatic  acid,  but  of 
the  pure  metal  with  chlorine. 

The  ioduret  of  tin  is  very'  fusible.  When  in  powder 
it  has  a  dark  orange  colour.  It  was  found  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  possess  the  characters  of  an  acid.  It  combin- 
ed with  the  alkalies  without  depositing  any  oxide. 
The  ioduret  of  antimony  is  like  the  preceding,  fusible, 
and  resembles  it  when  in  the  state  of^powder.  The  io- 
durets of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  and  mercury,^aFe 
insoluble  in  water,  a  property  in  which  they  diflfer  from 
those  of  the  more  oxidabie  metals. 

There  are  two  iodurets  of  mercury,  the  yellow  and 
the  red,  depending  on  differences  of  proportion  in  the 
combinations.  The  yellow  ioduret  contains  one  half 
less  iodine  than  the  red. 

The  iodurets  of  the  metals  are  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine, which  unites  with  the  metals,  and  expels  the  io- 
dine. When  ioduret  of  potassium  is  heatea  in  contact 
with  chlorine,  chloruret  of  potassium  (the  substance 
called  muriate  of  potass^  is  formed,  the  violet  gas  ap- 
pears, but  soon  unites  with  chlorine,  and  they  form  by 
their  union  a  peculiar  acid  compound ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  as  the  proportion  <^  chlorine  dimi- 
nishes, the  violet  coloured  gas  again  appears.  Ioduret 
of  silver  gives  similar  phenomena.  Iodine,  however, 
appears  to  possess  a  stronger  attraction  for  most  of  the 
metals  than  oxygen. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  on  iodine,  either  at  high  or 
low  temperatures. 

With  sulphur,  iodine  forms  a  weak  compound  of  a 
greyish  black  colour,  radiated  like  sulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny, and  iodine  is  separated  from  it  when  distilled  witii 
water. 

With  phosphorus  it  combines  in  different  propor- 
tions witn  the  disengagement  of  heat  without  hght. 
One  part  of  phosphorus  and  eight  of  iodine  form  a 
compound  of  a  red  orange  brown  colour,  fusible  about 
212^  and  volatile  at  a  higher  temperature. 

With  16  parts  of  iodine  to  1  of  phosphorus,  a  greyish 
l2laflk  crystallieed  compound  is  formeq^  fusible  at  84^ 


With  24r  parts  a  black  compound  is  obtained,  psrtiallv    to^ 
fusible  at  115^  j  .  -^ 


The  iodurets  of  phosphorus  exhale,  when  moisteDed,  Hydriikik 
acid  vapours.  These  are  en  acid  substance,  bearing  the  idd, 
same  relation  to  iodine  that  muriatic  add  doestochlorine; 
and  those  who  still  maintain  that  chlorine  is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid  with  oxygen,and  that  muriatic  adalB  ob. 
tained  from  it  by  separatin^^  the  oxygen,  msy  consider 
iodine  as  a  compound  containing  oxygen,  and  the  acid 

Croduced  from  it  as  comparatively  a  simple  substsncc, 
eing  deprived  of  the  oxygen  contained  m  the  iodine. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  presence  of  by« 
diogen  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  acid  fiom  the  al« 
leged  compound.    This  most  commonly  happens  fmm 
the  presence  of  water ;  and  for  this,  amons  other  rea- 
sons, Gay-Lussac  and  Sir  H.  Davy  consider  the  che- 
mical change  induced  as  consisting  in  the  union  of  a 
sinfiple  substance,  chlorine  in  the  one  case,  and  iodine ' 
in  the  other,  with  hydrogen.    Though  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  this  question  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  we  shall  adopt  the  phraseology  andncN 
menclature  which  depend  on  the  latter  of  tnese  theo* 
ries,  and  which  are  in  comformity  with  the  doctrines  of 
chlorine  and  muriatic  acid,  as  stewed  in  our  artide  Chk- 
MiSTRY.    We  shall  keep  in  view  that  an  add  is  ob* 
tained  from  iodine  by  combining  it  with  hydrogen, 
and  this  we  shall  call  the  hydriodic  acid.     This  indeed 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  iodine  is  regarded^as  a  sim- 
ple or  a  compound  body. 

Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  has  no  action  on  ActiMiir 
iodine  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  when  a  mix«  iodiacoB 
ture  of  it  with  iodine  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  ^T^^^C^ 
tube,  they  unite,  and  hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  which 
shews  its  presence  by  giving  a  reddish  brown  colooi 
to  water.    The  cause  oi  this  colour  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear.   In  this  process,  100  parts  of  iodine  idiMorb  omy 
•849  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

Hywodic  add  is  produced  most  easily  by  means  of  Modeef< 
ioduret  of  phosphorus.  In  order  to  procure  it  free  from  ^^^ 
any  admixture  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  neces*  ""^"^ 
sary  to  employ  a  compound  in  which  the  phosphorus 
does  not  exceed  a  ninth  part  This  ioduret  was,  in  the 
experiments  of  Gay*Lussac,  moistened  witii  pure  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  water  containing  some  hydriodic 
add  previously  formed.  Another  method  is  to  put 
the  iodine  into  a  small  tube,  whieh  ia  then  to  be  re« 
versed  in  mercury,  and  the  air  expelled  from  it,  by  in« 
troducing  a  glass  rod  which  nearly  fills  it ;  after  which 
the  phosphorus  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  iodine, 
by  bein|f  made  to  rise  through  the  mercury  ;  the  sub- 
stances immediately  combine  and  the  hydriodic  gas  is 
disengaged,  and  may  be  collected,  by  putting  the  open 
extremity  of  the  tube  under  a  glass  jar  atancQng  in  the 
mercury.  The  gas,  howeverp  M^gins  to  be  decomposed 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury.  The 
iodine  combines  with  the  mercury,  forming  a  greemsh 
yellow  ioduret  By  agitating  the  mercury,  this  de« 
composition  may  be  made  to  extend  to  the  whole  gsi 
present,  and  a  volume  of  hydrogen  is  left  exactly  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  hydriodic  gas.  The  contact  of  zinc 
and  potassium  produces  the  same  result. 

Hydriodic  add  gas  is  colourless,  and  hsis  an  odour  Its  J 
nmilar  to  that  of  muriatic  add.     Its  taste  ia  intensely  uoi 
add.  It  saturates  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Chlo*      • 
rine  deprives  it  of  its  hydrogen,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
stateofiodine,  while  itself  assumes  the  .form  of  muriatic 
acid«     This  acid  is  denominated  by  Gay-Lussac  hydro- 
chloric,  being  formed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogenj  and  this 
name  represents  the  analogy  subsisting  betwem  i(  vid 
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ledtne.    the  fajdriodic.  The  specific  gravity  of  hydriodic  gas  is  to 
"^r^  that  of  vr  as  4443  to  1000.     Iodine  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine in  equal  volumes  to  produce  this  gas,  and,  as  the  va- 
pour of  iodine  is  the  heaviest  we  are  acquainted  with,  be- 
ing to  that  of  oxygen  as  1 5.621  to  1,  and  to  that  of  hydro- 
gen as  1  17*71  to  l^  it  does  not  take  one  hundredth  part 
of  its  weight  of  Uie  latter  gas  to  be  converted  into  an  acid. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Gay-Lussac  takes  occasion 
to  illustrate  his  principle  on  the  ratio  of  saturation,  a» 
being  determined  by  the  relative  densities  of  bodies  in 
the  state  of  vapour.     The  facts,  as  applied  to  the 
well-known  gaseous  substances,  were  first  pointed  out 
bj  that  philosopher,  and  the  doctrine  extended  by  him 
to  all  other  bodies,  though  of  course  it  can  only  be  de- 
tennined  with  regard  to  those  which  we  find  capable 
of  being  raised  to  the  state  of  vapour  in  our  experi* 
ments,  and  not  to  all  of  these,  as  the  hi^  temperature  at 
which  many  of  them  are  volatilized  renders  all  mani- 
pulations on  their  vapour,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
uig  their  specific  gravity,  unmanageable. 

Hydriodic  gas  is  partly  decomposed  by  a  red  heat 
By  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  decomposition  is  ren- 
dered more  rapid  and  complete,  and  water  and  iodine 
are  the  products. 
liquid  bf.  Hydriodic  gas  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water  ; 
l»f!:  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  very 
"'■  small  quantity  of  water,  imparting  to  it  a  great  in- 
crease of  density,  and  the  solution  when  strong  is 
smoaking.  The  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  this 
acid  in  a  liquid  state  is,  to  dissolve  ioduret  of  phos- 
phorus in  water.  Part  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  the 
iiydrogen  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  a 
portion  €i  phosphorous  acid.  When  heat  is  applied, 
the  two  acids  are  separated.  Another  and  an  easier 
method  is,  to  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  wa- 
ter containing  iodine.  The  hydrogen  goes  to  form  the 
acid  required,  and  the  sulphur  is  precipitated.  Heat 
is  then  applied  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, and  a  colourless  hydriodic  acid  is  procured, 
from  which  the  sulphur  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
<f°^*  the  vessel  may  be  decanted  off.  This  acid,  like  the  sul- 
phuric, may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and,  till 
it  is  raised  to  257%  the  vapour  which  it  loses  is  al- 
most pure  water.  While  under  this  temperature,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel^  or  the 
liquid  which  distila  over  may  be  thrown  away.  When 
raised  to  this  temperature,  it  gives  over  an  abundant 
quantity  of  acid,  and  it  does  not  admit  of  being  heated 
^M)ve  262^  under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  is  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid ;  and,  being  com- 
paratively high,  it  prevents  it  from  being  disengaged 
from  any  neutralizing  base  by  the  volatile  acids. 

\Mien  distilled,  or  even  simply  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  assumes  a  brownish-red  colour,  from  a  partial  decom- 
position by  the  contact  of  oxygenous  gas,  which  forms 
water  with  its  hydro^^,  and  the  iodine,  which  is  then 
evolved,  combines  with  the  liQuid  acid.  This  change 
is  assisted  by  light  and  heat  The  property  of  absorb- 
ing and  dissolving  iodine  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
that  belonff  to  this  acid,  and  the  iodine  is  not  capable 
of  being  driven  off  from  it  by  heat,  as  it  may  from  a 
^mple  solution  in  water. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
lod  nitric  acid,  and  by  chlorine,  which  seize  on  its 
hydrogen,  and  the  iodine  is  either  precipitated  in 
brown  crystals,  or  exhales  in  purple  vapours.  Chlo- 
rine is  a  delicate  test  of  this  acid,  as  the  purple  va- 
pours instantlv  appear  when  it  is  dropped  into  any 
solution  which  contains  it ;  but  they  are  speedily  re« 
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dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  therefore  the  chlorine  must 
be  cautiously  added.  When  heated  with  black  ox- 
ide of  manganese  it  affords  iodine,  and  an  hydrio- 
date  of  the  metal.  With  red  oxide  of  lead  it  affords 
iodine  and  an  ioduret  of  the  metal,  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  going  to  form  an  additional  quantity  of  water. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
the  meaning  of  some  terms  connected  with  tnis  subject. 
Iodine  and  hjfdriadic  acid  have  been  explained.  The 
compounds  of  the  acid,  with  neutralizing  bases,  are 
called  hydriodates.  Iodine,  as  we  shall  find,  may  be 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  the  compound  possesses  acid 
properties.  This  acid  is  called  by  Gay-Lussac  the  io* 
die,  and  the  compounds  which  it  forms  by  uniting 
with  neutralizing  bases,  he  calls  iodates.  Dr.  Murray 
calls  this  acid  the  oxiodic,  and  its  compounds  oxiodates. 
We  shall  adopt  these  last  terms,  as  well  fitted  to  keep  the 
facts  in  mind,  and  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  theory. 

The  combination  of  iodine  with  azote  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  direct  experiment.  Ioduret  of  ammonia  must 
be  first  formed.  We  shall  therefore  describe  the  phe- 
nomena which  iodine  exhibits  with  ammonia,  previous- 
ly to  the  consideration  of  the  other  alkalis.  It  differs 
from  these  others  by  not  containing  oxygen,  a  circum- 
stance which  materially  affects  the  characteristic  results 
of  the  chemical  changes.  W  hen  ammoniacal  gas  is  pas- 
sed over  iodine,  a  viscid  shining  liquid  is  immediately 
formed,  of  a  brownish- black  colour,  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  loses  its  lustre  and 
▼iscoaitv.  This  is  an  ioduret  of  ammonia-  When  dis- 
solved m  water,  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  unites 
with  one  portion  of  the  iomne  to  form  hydriodic  acid, 
and  its  azote  unites  with  another,  to  form  an  ioduret  of 
azote.  Or  this  substance  may  be  obtained  directly,  by 
putting  iodine  in  fine  powder  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  This  ioduret  is  pulverulent,  and  of 
a  brownishoblack  colour.  It  detonates  from  the  small- 
est shock,  and  from  heat.  The  flame  is  of  a  feeble  vio- 
let colour.  When  delicately  prepared,  it  sometimes  de- 
tonates spontaneously.  When  this  compound  Is  put  in 
potash,  the  azote  is  disengaged,  and  the  same  products 
are  obtained  as  when  iodine  is  brought  in  contact  with 
that  alkali. 

Iodine  undergoes  no  change  on  the  contact  of  ga- 
seous sulphurous  acid  ;  but,  when  the  acid  is  dissolved 
in  water,  part  of  the  water  is  decomposed.  Its  oxygen 
converts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  its 
hydrogen  the  iodine  into  hydriodic.  These  cannot  be 
sepanOed  by  heat,  for  the  temperature  which  vola- 
tilizes hydriodic  acid  decomposes,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sulphuric,  reproducing  the  original  sul- 
phurous add  and  the  iodine.  While  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tilled over,  these  are  the  two  ingredients,  and  it  is  co- 
loured by  the  iodine ;  but,  when  cooled  in  the  receiver, 
it  resumes  the  state  of  sulphuric  and  hydriodic  acids  in 
limpid  mixture. 

The  action  of  iodine  on  the  oxides  takes  place  both 
with  and  without  the  presence  of  water,  but  exhibits 
different  phenomena  according  to  this  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances. When  brought  in  contact  with  the  ox- 
ide of  potassium  produced  by  combustion,  it  combines 
with  the  potassium  to  form  an  ioduret,  and  the  oxygen 
is  disengaged. 

Bary  tes,  strontites,  and  lime,  unite  with  iodine,  with- 
out the  evolution  of  any  gas.  The  oxides  of  zinc  and 
iron  undergo  no  change.  The  iodurets  of  barytee, 
strontites,  and  lime,  show  strong  alkaline  tnropertiea 
when  dissolved  in  water,  and  are  considered  by  Gay- 
Lussac  as  subiodurets. 
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^  Iodine.  When  iodine  and  oxides  are  made  to  act  on  one  ano- 
^*"nr*^  ther  in  contact  ¥rith  water,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
its  hydrogen  forms  hydriodic  add  with  a  portion  of  the 
iodine,  and  its  oxygen  combines  with  another  portion  to 
form  oxiodic  acid.  This  takes  place  with  potass,  soda, 
barytes,  strontites,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Od  potass.  Iodine,  when  made  to  act  on  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potass,  is  rapidly  dissolved,  {and  forms,  as  one 
of  the  results,  a  granular  white  precipitate,  which  is 
shown  to  consist  of  oxiodic  acid,  combining  to  form  an 
oxiodate  with  potass ;  for  this  substance  deflagrates  on 
burning  coals  like  nitre,  giving  out  oxygen  and  be* 
coming  ioduret  of  potass.  The  solution  consists  of  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  containing  iodine.  It  is  of  an  orange 
yellow,  but,  when  saturated  with  iodine,  it  is  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown.  When  it  is  evaporated,  and  heated  to 
redness,  an  ioduret  of  potassium  is  formed.  In  the  first 
part  of  this  process,  the  oxygen,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy)  is  expelled  from  one  part  of  the  potass,  to  form 
the  ioduret  of  potassium,  and  is  unitea  to  another  to 
form  the  oxiodate  of  potass.  But  Gay-Lussac's  view 
of  it,  that  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  serving  to 
form  the  oxiodate,  and  its  hydrogen  Sie  hydriodate, 
seems  more  completely  conformable  to  the  facts.  Sir 
H.  Davy,  from  his  first  experiments,  conceived  that  io- 
dine formed  substances  analogous  to  alkalis,  by  com- 
bining with  the  alkaline  metalloids ;  for  the  compound 
produced  by  its  action  on  solution  of  potass,  even  when 
it  was  in  great  excess,  reddened  turmeric  paper,  and 
rendered  the  colouring  matter  of  violets  green ;  but  he 
afterwards  found  that  this  was  owing  to  a  small  quan« 
tity  of  supercarbonate  of  potass  wmch  existed  in  the 
hydrate ;  and  when  the  compound  is  treated  with  hy- 
driodic  add,  and  heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  produce  an 
ioduret,  it  loses  this  property,  and  acquires  the  taste  of 
.  a  neutral  rather  than  an  alkali.  Concentrated  soda 
produces  similar  phenomena ;  a  deflagrating  oxiodate  ia 
predpitated,  and  a  hydriodate  retained  in  solution.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  baiytes,  lime,  and  strontites, 
and  their  oxiodates  have  little  solubility.  Hence  these 
salts  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 

When  peroxide  of  mercury  is  exposed  to  a  heat  be* 
tween  140®  and  212®  in  water  and  iodine,  a  super- oxi^ 
odate  of  mercury  is  formed,  which  is  held  in  solution, 
and  an  oxiodate  which  is  insoluble,  and  remains  mixed 
with  the  red  ioduret,  which  is  at  the  same  time  formed. 
The  oxiodic  acid,  in  order  that  its  properties  may  be 
ascertained,  ought  to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  bases  with  which  it  is  combined  in  its  forma- 
tion. For  this  purpose  Gay-Lussac  adopted  the  follow* 
ing  process :  Upon  oxiodate  of  barytes,  he  poured^sul- 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  own  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  heated  the  mixture.  The  oxiodic  acid  in  this 
case,  according  to  him,  abandoned  its  earthy  base, 
and  combined  with  the  water.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  continued  mixed  with  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  affinity  of  oxiodic  acid  for  barytes.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  however,  found  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  these 
results,  as  disguising  the  real  properties  of  this  com- 
pound :  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  one  in  a  pure 
state,  by  bringing  together  iodine  and  eucUorine,  (hy- 
peroxymuriatic  acid,)  in  the  form  of  gas,  at  the  ordina* 
ry  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  resulting  com- 
pound, when  the  other  ingredients  were  driven  off  by 
heat,  was  a  white  semitransparent  solid,  of  an  astrin- 
gent and  acid  taste,  and  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  in 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  deliquescent:  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and,  by  the  continuance  of  heat,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
original  solid  compound.    It  detonates  when  heated  in 
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mixture  with  inflammable  substaneea.  The  oxiodic  lodio^ 
add  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  differed  from  m»,  by 
containing  a  portion  <^  sulphuric  add,  which  pievenU 
ed  that  <£emist  from  being  able  to  procure  it  in  a  solid 
form,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  water  was  essential 
to  its  constitution.  This  add  ci^not  be  procured  by 
the  direct  union  of  iodine  with  oxygenous  gas. 

Dry  iodine,  when  presented  to  dilorine  gas,  rapidly  ChldnMol 
absort>s  it  in  a  quantity  less  than  one-third  by  weight,  ^<^^ 
producing  a  compound  whidi  in  some  parts  has  a 
fine  orange-yellow  colour;  in  others  an  orange  red.  i 

The  yellow  parts  contain  the  lai^ieat  proportion  of 
chlorine,  and  are  the  most  volatile.  The  yellow  com- 
pound is  called,  by  Gay-Lussac,  the  chloruret»  and 
the  red  the  sub-chloruret  of  iodine.  Both  of  them  speed* 
ily  deliquesce  in  the  air.     The  solution  of  the  chloni-  i 

ret  is  colourless,  when  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  driven  I 

off,  and  then  the  mutual  saturation  of  the  two  consti- 
tuents appears  to  be  complete.  These  solutions  are  very 
add,  and  destroy  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  ind^o  in 
sulphuric  acid.  The  chloruret  receives  from  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy the  name  of  chlorionic  acid.  When  a  solution  of  it  is 
saturated  with  an  alkali,  the  chlorine  acquires  hydrogen, 
and  the  iodine  oxygen,  so  that  a  muriate  and  an  oxio* 
date  of  the  alkali  are  obtained.  Such  are  the  relative 
tendendes  of  these  two  substances.  That  of  combining 
with  hydrogen  is  greatest  in  chlorine,  and  that  of  com-  ' 

bining  with  oxygen  iS  greatest  in  iodine.  Heat  disenga- 
ges part  of  the  chlorine,  and  reduces  the  solution  to  a 
sub-chloruret  The  solution  of  the  sub-diloniret  is  more  | 

stable,  and  capable  of  being  volatihsed  without  decom*         i 
position. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  pnqiertiea  of  the  neutral  salts         j 
formed  by  combinations  of  tne  adds  of  iodine  with  salifi- 
able bases.  First  the  hydriodates,  and  then  the  oxiodates.         | 

The  hydriodates  may,  in  general,  be  obtained  by  Hydm^ 
combining  hydriodic  add  wiu  the  baaes.     But  those  ^"^  i 
of  potass,  soda,  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime,  may  slso 
be  prepared,  by  treating  iodine  with  these  bases,  and 
employing  the  methods  already  described  for  separating 
these  salts  from  the  oxiodates,  which  are  formed  at  ths 
same  time.    The  hydriodates  of  sine  and  iron,  and  in 
general  of  all  the  metals  that  deoompoae  water,  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  iodurets  of  those  metals  in  wa-        i 
ter,  and  applying  heat  ! 

The  hydriodates  are  not  changed  by  sulphurous  or 
muriatic  add,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Chlorine,  ni- 
tric add,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  constantly 
decompose  them,  and  separate  the  iodine. 

When  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass  is  made  to  Hy^ 
crystallize,  the  oxygen  of  the  potass  and  the  hydrogen  <^*^ 
of  the  acid  unite,  acccMrding  to  Gay  Luaaac,  to  form  wa^  *^ 
ter,  and  crystals  of  ioduret  of  potassiiim  are  formed ; 
these  are  considered  by  that  chemist  as  completely  ana- 
logous to  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  his 
cluoruret  of  sodium,  the  sodane  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the 
muriate  of  soda  of  former  chemists.    That  there  is  no  al- 
kali in  these  compounds,  and  that  the  appearance  of  al- 
kaline properties,  neutralised  by  an  acid,  arises  from 
the  chlorine  supplying  the  place  both  of  oxygen  and 
acid,  though  it  contains  no  oxygen  and  possesses  no 
acid  Qualities,  is  one  of  the  striking  pai^adoxes  which 
the  aoherents  of  the  old  school  find  moat  difficulty  in 
admitting,  and  which,  in  determining  the  plausibility 
of  the  two  thecHries,  seems  to  form  a  auflicient  counter- 
poise to  the  curious  coincidences  in  some  other  parti- 
culars by  which  the  new  doctrines  are  supported.    Hy- 
driodate of  potass  is  composed  of 

Hydriodic  add    ...•»••  100. 
Potass S7A2S 
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Hydnodate  of  foda  nqr  be  obtained  in  dat  rhom- 

WW  boidt]  priama  of  eonaiderable  sise.  These  unite  to  fonn 
^^  larger  ones,  terminated  in  echelon,  and  striated  like 
oystals  of  sulphate  of  soda.  They  contain  a  large  pro« 
poTtioD  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  very  deli* 
qaescent.  Heat  drives  off  the  water,  melts  the  salt, 
And  then  renders  it  slightly  alkaline.  It  does  not  sub- 
lime 80  easily  as  hydricdate  of  potass.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  57,  100  parts  of  this  salt  are  soluble  in  a  little 
nu>re  than  57  parts  of  water.  When  dried.  Gay  Lus- 
sac  considers  it  as  an  ioduret  of  sodium,  conformably  to 
the  doctrine  already  mentioned,  which  makes  the  salt 
called  muriate  of  soda  a  chloruret  of  sodium.  Hydri« 
odate  of  soda  is  composed  of 

Add 100. 

Soda 24.7^8. 

Vla^tcL  Hydriodate  of  baiytes  crystalliaes  in  fine  prisms, 
like  those  of  muriate  of  strontites.  These  are  very  gra« 
doally  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  iodine  is 
evolved.  They  are  faintly  deliquescent,  but  have  giieat 
solubility  in  water.  They  bear,  without  change,  a  very 
strong  heat ;  and  heat  neither  melts  this  aalt,  nor  alters 
its  state  of  neutraliaation ;  but,  if  oxygen  is  made  to 
pby  on  its  aur&oe  when  thus  heated,  vapours  of  iodine 
are  evolved,  and  the  salt  becomes  alkaline.  A  red  heat, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  chemist  just  mention- 
ed, converts  it  into  an  ioduret  of  barium.  Hydriodate 
of  barytea  ia  composed  of 

Acid 100. 

Burytes 60.622 

1m  na     The  hydriodates  of  lime  and  strontites  are  very  8<rfu- 
"^    ble.    That  of  lime  is  also  very  deliquescent,  and  has  a 

bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  muriate  of  Ume, 
'^"^  Hydriodate  of  ammonia  may  be  formed  eidier  by 
combining  equal  volumes  of  ammoniaoal  and  hydriodic 
gas,  or  by  saturating  the  liquid  add  with  ammonia.  It 
possesses  nearly  the  volatility  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
bat  it  is  more  soluble  and  more  deliquescent.  It  crys* 
tallizes  in  cubes. 

The  hydriodate  of  magnesia,  fimned  by  uniting  its 
constituents,  is  detiquescent,  and  crystalhaes  with  diffi« 
culty.  When  beaten  to  redness,  the  add  abandons  the 
magnesia,  in  the  same  way  as  tskes  place  with  the  mu- 
riate of  diia  earth. 
°^  The  hydriodate  of  sine  is  obtained  by  putting  iodine 
in  water  with  an  excess  of  ainc,  and  applying  heat. 
This  salt  ia  extremely  deliquescent,  and  scarcely  crya- 
tsltixable  by  evaporation.  Heat  deprives  it  of  its  wiu 
ter,  then  melts  it,  and  sublimes  it  in  fine  prisms.  If 
this  is  petfinrmed  in  close  vessels,  the  salt  is  not  decom* 
posed ;  bot  air,  when  admitted,  disengages  iodine,  and 
oxide  of  sine  is  left  behind.  This  hydriodate  ia  com- 
posed of 

Add 100 

Oxide  of  ainc 52.362. 

When  m  aolution  of  hydriodate  of  soda,  or  potass, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  manganese, 
nickel,  or  cobalt,  no  predpitate  is  obtained;  which 
shews  that  the  hydriodates  of  these  metals  are  solo* 
Ue. 

The  hydriodate  of  soda,  however,  gives  metallic  pre* 
dpitatea  with  the  salts  of  copper,  lead,  mercury,  silver, 
and  bismuth.  That  of  copper  is. whitish-grey,  that  of 
lead  a  fine  orange-yellow,  tnat  of  protoxide  or  mercury 
greenish- jellow,  that  of  per-oxide  of  mereury  orange^ 
red,  that  of  ailver  white,  that  of  bismuth  chesnut^brown. 
These  are  considered  by  Gay-Lussac,  not  as  consist* 
ing  of  hvciriodic  acid  and  the  oxides,  but  of  iodine  and 
the  metda,  and  he  therefore  calls  them  metallic  iodurets. 
Thoae  chemists  who  adhere  to  the  old  opinions^  and 
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anply  them  to  the  sttbitaneei  aoir  under  oonsidenition,    I^aioa. 
wlU  not  allow  that  there  is  any  difference  correspond-    —  »  '— ** 
ing  to  these  terms,  because  they  consider  iodine  as  a 
combination  of  the  add  with  oxygen. 

All  the  hydriodates  have  the  property  of  dissolving  lodtueted 
a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  which  imparts  to  them  a  Hydrio- 
deep  redaish*brown  colour.    It  is  separated  from  them  ^^^ 
by  boiling,  or  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  dry  state.    This 
seems  to  be  a  simple  solution,  and  not  attended  with 
any  saturation  of  properties. 

The  oxiodates  of  the  alkalis,  as  was  already  mention-  Oxiodstcv. 
ed,  are  formed  along  with  the  hydriodates,  when  iodine 
and  the  alkalis  are  made  to  act  on  one  anoUier  in  water. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  salts  in  a  state  of  absolute  pu- 
rity, it  is  necessary  to  boil  them  repeatedly  in  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  of  a  spedfic  gravity  firom  8.6  to  9.2, 
which  dissolves  the  hydriodates,  but  not  the  oxiodates. 

Oxiodate  of  potass  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals,  Oxiodste  of 
nearly  of  a  cubic  form,  wjiich  are  not  altered  by  expo-  potsM^ 
sure  to  the  air,  and  deflagrate  on  burning  coals  like  ni- 
tre. They  require  IS^  times  their  weight  of  water  to 
dissolve  them.  They  require  for  their  decomposition  a 
heat  somewhat  higher  than  the  hyper-oxymuriates* 
Oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  ioduret  of  potassium  Tor  hy-« 
driooate  of  potass^  remains,  which  forms  a  neutral  solu# 
tion  in  water.  This  decomposition  affinrds  the  follow- 
ing pvoportions  of  constituents : 

Oxygen 22.59 

Ioduret  of  potassium  .....  77-41 

100.00 
When  we  cmisider  the  potassium  as  oxydated,  via. 
in  the  state  of  potass,  the  portion  of  the  oxygen  which 
belongs  to  it  is  S.773.     The  proportions,  according  to 
this  distribution,  therefore,  will  be 

Potass 22^246 

Iodine 58.9S7 

Oxygen 18.817 

100.000 
These  two  last  numbers  give  the  proportions  ef  io« 
dine  and  oxygen,  which  form  oxyiodic  add,  which  are 
as  10.  to  81.821. 

Oxiodate  of  soda  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  united  Oaiodatosf 
in  tufts,  or  in  small  cubic  grains.    They  deflagrate  on  "^^^ 
hot  ooals,  below  a  red  heat,  giving  out  a  very  little  io* 
dine.    They  are  nearly  of  the  same  solubility  in  water 
as  the  former.    When  decomposed  by  heat,  they  aficMrd. 

Oxygen 24.482 

Ioduret  of  soda 75.508 


100.000. 

On  putting  iodine  into  a  solution  of  soda,  till  the  li-  Saboxia- 
quid  bcq^ins  to  be  coloured,  fine  crystals,  in  six  sided  ^^  ^"^ 
prisms,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.     These  are . 
very  alkaline,  and  deflagrate  on  burning  coals.     They 
are  very  soluble,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water 
of  crystalliaation.    When  soda  is  added  to  a  neutral  so* 
hition  of  oxiodate  of  soda,  a  salt  is  obtained  in  smaller 
crystals,  or  silky  needles  united  in  tufts.    They  are  not 
altered  by  the  air.    Both  the  oxiodic  and  the  hydriodic 
adds  have  a  great  tendency  to  form  subsalts. 

The  oxiodates  of  potass  and  soda  detonate  feebly  by 
percussion  when  mixed  with  sulphur.  It  is  not  pro* 
bable  that  they  ooidd  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  100  parts  give  only 
82.59  of  gas,  whereas  100  parts  of  nitre  give  53.62. 
This  disadvantage  would  rei|uire  to  be  compensated  by 
a  greater  rapidity  of  detonation. 

Oxiodate  of  ammonia  can  only  be  obtained  by  sata» 
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Iodine,  rating  oxiodic  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by  saturating  with 
^^TY*^  it  a  solution  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  (the  chloruret  of 
uDmonil  w^Jne  of  Gay-Lussac. )  This  oxiodate  assumes  the  form 
of  small  granular  crystals.  On  a  hot  body  it  detonates 
with  a  hissing  noise, «  weak  violet  light,  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  vapours  of  iodine.  When  decomposed 
by  heat,  it  gives  out  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  azote.  It 
b  composed  of  '  » 

Oxiodic  acid 100.00 

Ammonia 10.94*. 

Osiodates  Oxiodate  of  barytes  is  easily  obtained  by  double  af- 
of  barytes.  finities,  or  by  putting  iodine  into  barytes  water.  It 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  may  be 
*  purified  by  repeated  washing.  While  drying  it  con- 
cretes into  lumps,  and  becomes  mealy.  It  retains  wa- 
ter in  composition,  which  it  gives  out  at  a  temperature 
of  212^,  before  being  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  com- 
posed of 

Oxiodic  acid  ........  100 

Barytes 46.340. 

On  boat  coals  it  does  not  deflagrate,  but  only  gives 
out  a  weak  intermitting  light.  It  is  infusible,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fuel,  so  that  the  oxygen  which  is  disengaged  contri- 
butes very  little  to  its  combustion. 
The  oxiodate  of  strontites  has  similar  properties. 
The  oxiodate  of  lime  is  generally  pulverulent,  but 
may  be  crystallized  in  the  muriate  or  the  hydriodate  of 
lime,  which  augment  its  solubility,  and  it  then  as- 
sumes the  form  of  small  quadrangular  prisms.  It  holds 
about  3  per  cent,  of  water  in  combination. 

The  other  oxiodates  may  be  obtained  by  double  de- 
compositions. Nitrate  of  silver  gives  with  the  oxio- 
date of  potass  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  the  oxio- 
date of  silver,  and  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  oxiodates  do  not.  Like  the  hydriodates,  absorb  io- 
dine to  form  iodureted  salts.  Their  solutions  absorb 
no  more  of  this  substance  than  is  done  by  pure  water. 
Iodine  gives  a  blue  colour  to  starch  by  combination ; 
and  this  is  done  with  such  facility,  that  starch  is  one 
ef  the  most  delicate  tests  of  this  substance.  It  does  not, 
however,  detect  it  in  the  state  of  acid,  unless  the  iodine 
is  previously  evolved  by  some  other  acid  substance. 

On  mixing  two  parts  in  volume  of  alcohol  with  colour- 
ed hydriodic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 .7,  and  dis- 
tilling the  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  an  alcoholic  liquor  is 
produced,  colourless  and  hmpid,  which,  when  mixed 
with  water,  becomes  muddy,  and  lets  fall  in  small  glo- 
bules a  liquid,  at  first  milky,  which  gradually  becomes 
transparent.     This  is  hydriodic  ethOT.     What  reiAains 
in  the  retort  is  hydriodic  acid,  very  dark  coloured,  from 
holding  in  solution  all  (he  iodine  which  had  coloured 
the  original  quantity.     Hydriodic  ether,  after  being 
washed  two  or  three  times  with  water,  (in  which  it 
has  very  little  solubility,)  is  in  a  pure  state.     It  has  a 
strong  and  peculiar  odour,  though  analogous  to  that  of 
the  other  ethers.     After  some  days  it  acquires  a  red 
colour,  from  the  evolution  of  a  little  iodine,  which, 
however,  does  not  afterwards  increase.     This  colour 
may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  potass  or 
mercury,  which  combine  with  the  iodine.     The  sped, 
fic  gravity  of  this  ether,  at  72i^  is  1.9^06.     It  bods  at 
148.1.    It  is  not  inflammable— 41  circumstance  very  sin- 
gular in  an  ether.   It  only  exhales  purple  vapours  when 
thrown  on  burning  coals.     Potassium  may  be  preser- 
ved in  it  without  alteration.     Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  renders  it  brown.     When  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  it  is  speedily  decomposed,  giving  an  inflammable 
carbureted  gas,  very  brown  hydriodic  add,  and  a  little 
charooaL 


The  concurrence  of  properties  which  we  find  in  io«    Mat 
dine,  and  its  various  states  of  chemical  combination 


Action  of 
iodine  on 
vegetable 
•ubitanoei. 


Hydriodic 
ether. 


is  curious  and  singular.    '•  In  its  specific  gravity/'  says  ^.'^i« 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  considers  it  as  an  undecompound.  ^^'i^"? 
ed  body,  "  in  lustre,  the  high  number  in  which  it  en-  Iw 
ters  into  combination,  and  in  colour,  it  resembles  the 
metals.    But  in  all  its  chemical  agendes  it  is  more  ana* 
logons  to  oxygen  and  chlorine :  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  possesses,  like  these  bodies,  the  nega- 
tive electrical  energy  with  respect  to  met^ds,  inflamma- 
ble and  alkaline  substances ;  and  hence,  when  combi- 
ned with  these  substances  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
electrized  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  the  posi- 
tive surface :  but  it  has  a  positive  energy  with  respect 
to  chlorine ;  for,  when  united  to  this  substance  to  form 
a  compound  add,  it  separates  from  it  at  the  negative 
surface.     It  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  most  of  the 
metals  than  oxysen,  but  oxygen  expels  it  from  phos* 
phorus  and  sulphur.     Under  a  red  heat  oxygen  con- 
verts the  ioduret  of  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid, 
and  evolves  the  iodine.     Its  saturating  powers  seem 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  oxygen,  and  less  than  those 
of  chlorine.     It  agrees  with  chlorine  and  fluorine  in 
forming  an  acid  with  hydrogen  ;  and  it  agrees  with  oxy- 
gen in  forming  an  acid  with  chlorine." 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  iodine  is  to  be  found  in  its  Test  pop 
action  on  fdlver,  which  has  the  advantage  of  manifest-  udb^Sn 
ing  its  presence  in  whatever  state  of  combination  it  may  **•  ^^' 
exist.    Water^  when  it  contains  less  than  one-thousandth 
part  of  its  weight  of  a. hydriodate,  or  oxiodate,  tarnishes 
polished  silver.     This  effect  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  produced  by  compounds  containing  sulphurets, 
or  sulphureted  hydrogen,  bv  this  drcumstance,  that 
the  latter  by  being  boiled  with  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
are  deprived  of  die  power  of  tarnishing  the  metal, 
whereas  solutions  containing  iodine,  when  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  stOl  retain  it. 

.    In  the  experiments  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy  on  na-  ?T<Aidif 
tural  productions  which  might  be  supposed  to  yield  T^'^ 
iodine,  he  found  that  the  Juci  and  ulvce  of  the  Medi-  ^ 
terranean  afforded  it  in  smaller  quantities  than  the  ui 
de  varec  s  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  cases  that  he  could 
And  in  them  any  traces  of  its  existence.     Slight  traces 
of  it  were  found  in  the  Fucus  cartUagtHuSf  the  ment' 
branaceust  rudens,  and  ^filamefUovUt   and  in  the  Ulva 
pavonia  and  Ulva  iinza,  but  none  in  the  ashes  of  the  co- 
rallines and  sponges.     He  examined  some  spedmens  of 
alkali,  formea  by  the  combustion  of  inaritinie  vegetables 
which  are  not  submarine,  but  found  in  them  no  decided 
indications  of  iodine.     Yet  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  it  from  sea^ water,  though  the  use  of  the  vol- 
taic battery  afforded  some  obscure  results.     The  pro- 
ducts separated  at  the  positive  pole  were  collected  in  a 
small  cup  of  gold,  covered  with  cement,  except  in  the 
interior  'and  lower  part ;  and  this,  when  exposed  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  apparatus^  yielded  a  black 
powder  fixed  in  the  fire,  not  umike  the  compound  form* 
ed  by  heating  iodine  and  gold  together  ;  but  it  was  too 
minute  to  a&iit  of  chemicid  analysis,  in  order  to  asoer« 
tain  that  it  was  not  the  same  as  is  obtained  by  nega- 
tively electrifying  the  oxymuriate  of  Rold. 

See  the  Memoir  of  Gay-Lussac  on  Iodine,  in  the  Am" 
naka  de  CMmie;  or  the  English  translation  of  it  in  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  volumes  of  Thomson's  AnnaU  qfPhiloto- 
phy  ;  and  the  t¥H>  Memoirs  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  London  Fhiiosophical  Trans* 
actions  for  1814,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  which  are  repu- 
blished iu  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine  %  and  an 
additional  Memoir  in  the  TransacUonstoT  1815,  partii* 
XH.  A) 
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jehLSi-      JOHANNA,  one  of  the  Comoro  islands,  lying  in  the    course  with  poetical  phrases ;  and  great  politeness  is  johanni. 
^^"^  northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  se-    practised  in  their  address.     They  are  of  a  courteous 
parates  Madi^ascar  from  the  coast  of  Africa.     Its  pro-    and  affable  disposition,  extremely  hospitable  to  stran- 
per  name  is  Hinzuan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  pro-    ^rs,  whom  they  receive  with  extraordinary  demon« 
gressively  corrupted  into  Anzuan,   Aniuan,  Juanny,  strations  of  friendship ;  nor  are  these  external  only,  for 
and  Johanna*    Tnis  island  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  each  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  their  affording 
side  extendin^jr,  as  we  conceive,  about  eighteen  miles  in  succour  to  shipwrecked  mariners,  when  they  could  en- 
length  ;  and  its  superficial  area  is  computed  at  163  miles,  tertain  no  expectation  of  any  return.     Their  honesty 
There  is  a  bay  with  gocd  anchorage  on  the  north,  is  remarkable,  and  those  who  have  provided  supplies 
though  currents  run  with  considerable  force ;  and  hither    to  European  vessels,  are  anxious  for  certificates  of  their 
European  vessels  repair  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining    conduct.     These  people  are  nevertheless  indolent,  ex- 
provisions  and  water.     The  island  is  mountainous,  ha-  cessively  jealous  of  their  women,  and  far  from  being 
ving  in  general  a  bold  shore,  and  is  visible  from  a  great  endowed  with  much  personal  courage.     Perhaps  the 
distance.     A  lofly  peak  rises  amidst  hills,  which  are  last  ensues  from  their  constant  exposure  to  the  attacks 
clothed  with  wood  and  beautiful  verdure.     Numerous  of  a  ferocious  enemy  of  superior  force,  which  cannot 
vallies,  each  watered  by  a  stream,  are  interspersed  but  dan^p  the  spirit  of  resistance.    Women  of  the  lower 
among  them,  and  their  margins  covered  with  groves  ranks  withdraw  from  the  gaze  of  the  men,  and  those 
of  cocoa  trees,  mangoes,  oranges,  and  citrons.   Nothing  of  the  higher  are  seldom  or  never  seen  by  strangers, 
can  be  more  picturesoue  than  the  island  of  Johanna  But  those  English  ladies  whose  curiosity  has  gained 
from  every  pomt  of  view.     A  volcano  seems  to  have  them  access  to  the  harem,  report  that  they  are  hand- 
been  anciently  in  activity  here.    Volcanic  productions  some,  richly  aitiredy  and  display  a  profusion  of  oma- 
are  universally  disseminated :  ferruginous  particles  are  ments. 

found  in  several  places :   flints  are  common  on  the  Marriages  are  celebrated  with  music  and  dancing, 

shore,  some  parts  of  which  also  consist  of  a  sandy  the  former  produced  by  the  Mozambique  violin,  drums, 

beach.  and  shells.     Sometimes  there  is  singing  by  male  voices. 

This  island  abounds  in  great  variety  of  the  finest  when  the  burden  of  the  song  is  repeated  by  the  whole 

and  most  useful  vegetables.     Every  gorge  among  the  company  present.  Sir  William  Jones  was  assured,  that 

mountains,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is  compa-  songs  were  composed  in  the  island.     The  dances  re* 

red  to  a  well  watered  garden.    In  addition  to  the  fruits  semble  those  of  Madagascar,  sometimes  exhibiting  intri- 

already  named,  many  others  of  the  tropical  climate  cate  movements,  but  in  general  distingtrished  by  contor- 

^row  in  profusion.    Roots  are  plentiful ;  the  sugar  cane  tions  accompanied  by  grimaces,  more  than  by  graceful 

attains  much  perfection  ;  and  wild  indigo  is  copiously  action.     At  the  close  df  every  dance,  a  few  pieces  of 

diffused.     The  henna,  with  the  juice  of  which  the  n&-  money  are  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  musicians.    Mean* 

tives  stain  their  skin,  is  a  shrub  reaching  the  height  of  time  the  new  married  female  sends  presents  of  flowers 

six  or  eight  feet,  though  perhaps  not  indigenous  to  the  to  strangers  from  the  place  of  concealment,  where  she 

island.  and  her  friends  behold  what  passes.     On  the  celebra* 

So  venomous  creatures  are  found  here ;  but  musqui-  tion  of  a  marriafe,  the  husbimd  invites  M  his  friends 

toes  are  extremely  troublesome .     Fish  are  not  particu-  and  relations  to  feast  and  dance  during  eight  successive 

larly  abundant,  at  least  at  cet^in  seasons,  which  has  days,  b^^nning  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  continu* 

been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sharks..    When  they  ing  until  morning.     The  guests,  however,  according 

do  appear,  they  are  caught  with  lines,  or  speared  very  to  their  ability,  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex« 

dexterously  on  rising  to  the  surface.   Turtle  doves  (one  pences. 

species  of  which  is  of  a  beautifiil  grey,  shaded  with  The  inhabitants  occupy   tbemsehres  in  agriculture, 

green,  blue,  and  white,)  and  quails  are  numerous :  the  some  holding  considerable  estates  in  the  interior.    Se- 

guinea  fowl  is  less  so,  but  is  said  to  be  remarkabljr  tame ;  veral  practise  the  mechanical  arts,  though,  from  the 

and  there  are  multitudes  of  a  kind  of  hawk  which  sub-  rudeness  of  their  tools,  the  workmanship  is  coarse ;  and 

9ists  on  fish.     A  species  of  brown  monkey  is  the  chief  shops  of  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 

wild  animal  inhabiting  the  woods ;  swarms  of  mice  seen.     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  however,  is 

infest  the  fields,  and  are  supposed  to  be  detrimental  to  very  prejudicial  to  agricultural  pursuits.     Probably  they 

the  crope*      The  only  domesticated  quadrupeds  are  construct  their  own  vessels,  which  consist  of  small  ca- 

goats  and  the  Indian  cow,  which  find  excellent  pasture  noes  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  war  boats 

in  the  Tallies.  capable  of  canring  SOO  men.    In  their  large  barks 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  of  two  different  they  undertake  long  voyages,  sailing  as  far  as  Bombay 

kinds,  Africans  and  Asiatics,  distinguished  by  promi-  and  Siirat,  or  to  the  Isle  of  France ;  but  they  seem  to 

nent  features.    The  former  are  the  same  as  those  dwell-  have  little  productive  trade ;  for  notwithstanding  the 

ing  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  ;  the  latter  have  sprung  beauty  and  fertility  of  their  island,  it  seems  to  have  few 

from  a  oolcmy  of  Arabians,  by  whom  the  island  was  commodities  which  are  desired  by  other  nations.  Arms 

conquered,  and  who  still  hold  it  in  subjection.    These  and  ammunition,  knives,  doth,  and  cotton,  are  piircha- 

constitute  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  others  the  lower,  sed  at  Bombay ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  Mozambique ; 

But  from  the  intermixture  that  unavoidably  takes  place  rice,  a  kind  of  bread-fruit,  and  cattle,  from  the  rest  of  the 

among  mankind  in  the  course  6f  successive  generations,  Comoro  islands.     Some  of  the  chief  men  make  expedi- 

the  original  character  of  each  is  much  oMiterated  among  tions  to  the  African  coast  for  the  purchase  of  slaves ; 

many  of  the  natives,  unless  in  the  family  of  the  sultan,  the  humanity  of  which  traffic  they  defend  on  the  same 

wh««  it  is  still  preserved  pure.     The  Arabic  language  principle  as  odier  dealers,  namely,  that  the  objects  of 

is  in  general  spoken  ;  and,  from  the  freqnent  visits  of  it  would  otherwise  suffer  death:  and  others  are  purvey- 

European  vessels,  both  English  and  French  are  tolera-  ors  to  the  European  vessels  that  anchor  on  the  coast. 

bly  well  understood,  and  even  employed  in  conversa-  Almost  all  the  natives  of  Johanna  profess  the  Maho- 

tion  by  the  natives.    The  men  in  general  testify  much  medan  religion ;  but  it  is  asserted,  thatfeiishes^  that  is, 

good  sense  and  acuteness ;  many  embellish  their  dis-  animals  or  inanimate  bodies,  are  venerated  by  titrlower 
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JohiBBft.  orders;  and  it  is  related,  that  there,  is  a  amall  lake 
among  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  which  is  held  sa- 
cred, as  well  as  the  water-fowl  that  frequent  it.  The 
higher  ranks  and  clergy  are  not  entirely  destitute  of 
learning,  and  they  possess  some  books  among  them, 
apparently  for  the  most  part  theological. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  monarchical,  elec- 
tive, (though  the  right  is  not  known  to  have  been  exer- 
cised,) and  aristocratic.  The  extent  of  the  Sultan's 
power  is  not  explained ;  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  his  chiefs  to  certain  acts,  such  as  the  decla- 
ration of  peace  or  war ;  and  the  latter  are  said  to  defray 
its  expence  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  in  return  for 
which  they  claim  all  the  booty.  Profound  respect  is 
entertain^  fpr  the  person  of  the  Sultan ;  none  of  the 
inhabitants  can  address  him  unless  kneeling,  and  hav- 
ing touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads.  He  ne- 
ver goes  abroad  but  when  accompanied  by  several  chiefs 
and  domestics,  of  whom  one  carries  his  betel  box,  other 
two  his  lances,  a  fourth  precedes  him  blowing  a  shell, 
and  a  considerable  retinue  of  the  populace  is  in  attend- 
ance.  The  charges  of  government  are  defrayed  by  a 
tax  from  the  villages.  Formerly  the  other  Comoro 
islands  were  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Johanna,  and  the 
present  prince  still  claims  the  sovereignty  of  them,  and 
the  vassalage  of  their  chiefs  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
how  far  he  receives  any  tribute.  Females  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession. 

The  principal  town  of  the  island  is  Machadou,  or 
Matsanudo,  on  the  north  coast,  near  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain.  It.  is  surrounded  by  walls  fifteen  feet  liigh, 
flanked  by  square  towers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circuit.  But  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, resembling  so  many  lanes,  and  the  houses  poor 
both  within  and  without.  They  are  commonly  ranged 
around  a  small  interior  court  The  first  apartment  is 
open,  and  beyond  the  court  is  that  of  the  women.  In  the 
former,  the  place  for  repose  is  separated  by  a  chintz  cur- 
tain from  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  elevated  in  an  angle 
several  feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  successive  broad 
steps,  whereon  one  or  two  persona  can  rest.  The  middle 
of  the  apartment  is  appropriated  for  meals,  where  the 
guests  either  sit  en  low  stools,  or  recline  against  the  steps 
of  the  bed-place.  The  houses  of  the  chief  men,  however, 
are  capacious,  but  scantily  furnished.  That  of  the  king, 
which  cannot  merit  the  name  of  a  palace,  differs  from 
the  rest  in  having  a  more  spacious  vestibule,  and  along 
gallery  hung  round  with  musquets  and  powder  horns, 
serving  both  for  a  hall  of  audience  and  a  kind  of  arse- 
nal. At  one  end  are  three  large  windows  within  a  ba- 
lustrade, where  also  is  an  arm  cnair,  occupied  as  a  throne 
by  the  sovereign.  Sir  William  Jones  describes  an 
apartment  wherein  the  sultan  received  him,  as  "  hung 
with  old  red  cloth,  and  decorated  with  pieces  of  porce- 
lain, and  festoons  of  English  bottles ;  the  lamps  were 
placed  on  the  ground  in  large  sea  shells  ;  and  the  bed- 
place  was  a  recess,  concealed  by  a  chintz  hanging  op- 
posite to  a  SO&."  The  houses  are  so  much  impregna- 
ted with  the  odour  of  musk,  for  which  the  natives  en- 
tertain a  remarkable  partiality,  as  to  be  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  Machadou  contains  a  mosque,  a  small 
mean  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  minaret,  where  several 
Arabians  are  always  to  be  seen  in  prayer.  It  was  built 
by  a  female  sovereign  of  the  island,  named  Halimah,  or 
Alima,  who  probably  reigned  two  centuries  ago ;  but 
is  now  becoming  ruinous.  The  fort  commands  the 
town,  and  being  elevated  high  above  it,  at  first  sight 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.    It  is  gained  by 


flights  of  300  or  400  steps  included  between  two  wslli.  Jtihu&t, 
The  country  is  rather  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ^^^^^ 
Machadou ;  but  the  climate  is  very  fine,  and  the  people  ^^r*' 
healthy.    Some  nevertheless  labour  under  seveie  dU. 
tempers.     Fevers  and  dysentery  lire  the  most  common 
complaints ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  climate  is  equally  salubrious  to  Europeans. 

Another  town,  said  to  have  been  named  Johanna, 
stood  on  the  eastern  coast  seven  leagues  from  Machi- 
dou,  in  a  picturesque  situation.  It  was  sad^ed  in  17go 
by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  who  make  fir^uent  de- 
scents on  the  Comoro  islands,  and  always  commit  ter« 
rible  ravages.^  Their  very  name  makes  the  inhabitants 
tremble,  and  in  general  they  never  go  unarmed. 

Very  different  statements  have  been  given  of  the 
population  of  Johanna.  Grose  states  it  at  130,000, 
which  exceeds  all  probability.  Captain  Williamson  in 
1810,  computes  it  at  90,000  or  100,000,  which  at  a  me- 
dium would  allow  581  persons  to  each  square  mile; 
and  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  of  taxes  being  levied 
from200villa^es.  But  late  calculations,  apparency  much 
more  authentic,  reduce  the  population  to  6000  or  7000. 

The  history  of  Johanna  is  obscure.     It  is  supposed 
that  the  Comoro  islands  were  peopled  originally  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  Arabians  established  themselves 
here  in  the  twelfth  century.    In  the  year  1600,  Captain 
John  Davis  found  Johanna  governed  by  a  queen ;  and 
fifteen  years  later.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Captain  Peyton 
remarked,  that  the  dominion  of  a  female  extended  over 
all  the  islands ;  but  he  eeems  to  place  her  residence  on 
Mohilla,  one  of  their  number.  Sidt  Ahmed  ruled  Johanna 
in  1783,  probably  the  same  Sultan  who,  in  1788,  is  re- 
presented as  being  65  years  of  age,  and  haying  occupi- 
ed the  government  for  40  years.     His  manners  were 
dignified,  and  his  courtesy  to  strangers  of  the  most  en- 
gaging description  ]   but  the  island   was  visited  by 
many  misfortunes  during  his  reign,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  survived  the  sack  of  Johanna  only  a  short  time. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Missolin,  who  died 
in  the  year  1797,  leaving  a  son  Ahmed  under  the  r^n- 
cy  of  his  brother.    During  the  minority  of  this  prince, 
S3  Frenchmen,  some  of  whom  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  the  revolution  that  agitated  their  own  country, 
were  banished  hither,  and  landed  under  the  ostensible 
pretence  of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  island.    In 
21  days  no  less  than  20  died :  the  survivors  embarked 
for  Comoro,  25  leagues  distant ;  but  owing  to  accidents 
and  other  causes,  they  successively  periahed,  so  that  not 
<me  survived  in  1804*9  (mly  a  year  after  their  first  arri* 
val.    The  regent  having  formed  a  plan  for  the  destruo 
tion  of  the  young  prince,  which  proved  abortive,  fled 
to  Muskat,  where  he  in  vain  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Imam.    Lat.  12^  4'  N.  Long.  44''  34'  £.      {c) 

JOHNSONy  Samuel,  an  eminent  English  author, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  in  Stafibrdshire,  on  the  18th  <^ 
September,  (n.  s.)  1709.  His  mother,  Sarah  Fordy 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  race  of  subetantial  yeo- 
manry in  Warwickshire.  His  father,  Michael  Johnson, 
was  a  bookseller  and  stationer  in  Litchfield.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  large  robust  body,  and  of  conaiderable  mental 
attainments ;  but  not  without  diat  morbid  taint  of  me- 
lancholy which  his  son  inherited.  It  aeems  to  have 
been  from  him,  and  not  from  his  nurse,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  that  our  author  received  the  tinge  of 
scrophula,  which  disfigured  a  countenance  naturally 
well-formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves  so  much,  thit 
he  did  not  see  with  one  of  his  eyes,  although  its  ap« 
pearance  was  little  difierent  firom  that  of  the  other. 
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Jotoifff  His  mother^  yielding  to  the  supentitioiis  notion  which 
SifflBd^  80  loDff  prevfuled  am  to  the  virtae  of  the  royal  touch, 
'  cuiied  him  to  London  in  his  childhood^  where  he 
wu  actually  touched  by  Queen  Anne.  The  faint  re- 
membrance of  this  circumstance  always  remained  in 
Jobiuon's  mind.  Being  asked.  If  he  could  remember 
Queen  Ai&ne  ?  He  said,  he  had  a  confused,  but  sort  of 
solemn  recollection,  of  a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long 
black  hood. 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  a  woman, 
who  kept  a  school  for  young  children  in  Litchfield. 
When  be  was  going  to  Oxford,  this  humble  instruo* 
tress  of  his  chilahood  came  to  take  leave  of  him ;  and, 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  kindness,  brought  him  a  present 
of  gingerbread,  saying,  that  he  was  the  best  scholar  she 
had  ever  had.     He  delighted  in  mentioning  this  little 
compliment ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  **  that  this  was  as 
high  a  proof  of  hb  merit  as  he  could  receive."    His 
next  instructor  in  English  was  one  Brown,  who  had 
published  a  spelling-book,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
universe,  bat  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  afraid  that  no 
copy  was  to  be  found.     He  learned  Latin  at  a  school 
at  Litchfield  under  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a  severe  disciplina- 
rian, but  an  attentive  teacher.  Johnson  owned,  that  he 
had  himself  required  the  rod;  and  to  that  instrument 
of  tuition,  it  was  a  part  of  his  prindples  to  pay  the 
most  prcyfiDond  deference.     Once,  when  he  saw  some 
yonng  ladies  who  had  been  remarkably  well  brought 
up  by  a  severe  mother,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Rod,  I  will  ho- 
nour thee  for  this  thy  duty  !"   The  mind  that  can  dwell 
with  satisfaction  on  the  associated  ideas  of  a  rod  and 
the  tender  frame  of  a  young  virgin,  must  have  its  sen- 
sibilities oddly  constituted.    At  school,  though  he  was 
too  short-sighted  to  join  in  the  generality  of  boyish 
amusements,  he  maintained  the  same  ascendancr  over 
his  playmates  that  he  kept  up,  in  after  life,  in  the  cir- 
cles of  literature.     His  proficiency  was  also  then,  as  in 
every  other  period  of  life,  much  beyond  his  apparent 
diligence.    He  was  impatient  of  stated  tasks,  but  could 
rouse  himself  to  great  exertions.  His  memory  was  pro- 
digiously tenacious.    When  a  boy,  he  was  immoderate* 
ly  fond  of  reading  romances.    To  those  extravagant 
fictions  he  was  once  heard  to  attribute  the  unsettled 
turn  of  mind  which  prevented  him  from  ever  fixing  in 
any  settled  profession.     The  circumstance  of  his  read- 
ing many  romances  in  his  youth  is  not  wonderful,  for 
that  spedea  of  reading  was  much  more. common  in  the 
last  than  in  the  present  affe.     Romance  reading  is  now 
revived  as  a  species  of  black-letter  learning;  it  was 
then  the  ordinary  food  of  young  minds,  before  they  en- 
countered more  serious  erudition. 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  house  of 
his  uncle  Cornelius  Ford,  Johnson  was,  at  the  age  of 
15,  removed  to  the  School  of  Stowbridge  in  Woroester- 
shire,  of  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was  then  master.  Here, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  rather  irreverent 
towards  a  severe  master,  whom  he  did  not  on  the  whole 
esteem,  but  m  after  life  disposed  to  make  allowance 
for  his  castigations  of  him,  and  to  reflect  on  how  much 
he  had  taught  him.  He  remained  at  Stowbridge  about 
a  year,  and  then  returned  home,  where  he  staid  for  two 
years,  reading  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  but  with 
such  ultimate  advantage,  as  to  go  exceedingly  well 
qualified  to  the  university.  He  might  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  justly  remarks,  have  studied  more  assiduously, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was 
not  more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  The  analogy  between  the  body  and  mind 
is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will  hold  as  much  u 


to  their  food  as  to  any  other  particular.  The  flesh  of  Joimion, 
animals  who  feed  excursively,  is  allowed  to  have  a  SamueL 
higher  flavour  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up. 
May  there  not  be  the  same  difference  between  men 
who  read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are  con* 
fined,  in  cells  and  colleges,  to  stated  tasks.  By  what 
means  his  father  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  expence 
of  sending  him  to  the  universty,  has-  not  been  very  ac- 
curately told.  He  had  once  realized  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  trade,  but  had  afterwards  lost  it,  by  embark* 
ing  in  a  ruinous  speculation,  and  was  at  this  time  in 
narrow  circumstances.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  his 
schoolfellows  undertook  to  support  Johnson  at  Oxfordf 
in  the  quality  of  his  companion, ,  though  he  failed  in 
rendering  him  the  promised  assistance.  He  went,  how- 
ever, to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pem« 
broke  college  on  the  Slst  of  October,  being  then  in  his 
19th  year.  His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Jordan',  whom  John- 
son respected  for  his  personal  worth,  but  not  for  his 
abUities.  Having  absented  himself  from  this  precep* 
tor  for  several  days,  Mr.  Jordan  asked  him  the  reason 
of  his  absence.  Johnson  told  him  he  had  been  sliding 
in  Christ  Church  meadows.  Mr.  Boswell,  to  whom  he 
related  this  answer,  remarked,  that  it  shewed  great  for- 
titude of  mind.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  '*  stark  in- 
sensibility.'' 

In  his  20th  year,  while  he  was  at  Litchfield  during 
the  college  vacation,  his  constitutional  melancholy  as^ 
sumed  a  peculiarlv  gloomy  aspect,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  university,  the  unequal  state  of  his  spirits,  and 
probably  too  real  causes  for  depression  about  his  future 
prospects,  seem  to  have  made  him  an  irregular,  and  by 
no  meaha  an  exemplary  student  He  was  oflen  seen 
lounging  at  the  college  gates  with  the  younger  stu- 
dents, whom  he  amused  by  his  wit,  and  spirited  up  to 
contempt  of  their  superiors  by  his  satire.  Dr.  Adams, 
his  nominal  tutor,  after  Norden,  at  Pembroke  college, 
said,  that  while  he  was  there,  he  was  a  gay  and  frokc- 
sonie  fellow.  When  the  remark  was  imputed  to  him 
by  Boswell,  "  Ah  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  was  mad  and  vio- 
lent; I  was  miserably  poor,  and  thought  to  fight  my 
way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit"  Poverty  at  length 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  univ^sity  without  a  degree. 
He  returned  to  Litchfield,  in  1731,  with  very  gloomy 
prospects.  His  father  died  a  few  months  after  his  re- 
turn, and  the  little  he  left  him  was  barely  sufficient 
for  the  temporary  support  of  his  widow.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accepted  the  place  of  usher  of  the 
school  of  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  an  em- 
ployment which  the  insolence  of  the  patron  of  the 
school.  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  with  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  live,  made  him  speedily  resign,  and  always  remem- 
ber with  a  sort  of  horror.  After  this  he  resided  for  six 
months  at  Birmingham,  as  the  guest  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hector,  an  eminent  surgeon,  in  whose  house 
he  translated  and  abridged  Father  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Ahus^ 
sinia.  For  this  task  he  received  five  guineas.  'Hie 
body  of  the  work  is  written  with  no  remarkable  ele- 
gance or  power,  but  the  preface  has  some  passages  that 
are  full  of  his  characteristic  manner. 

In  1734  he  returned  to  Litchfield,  and  there  issued 
proposals  for  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Politiani 
witn  the  history  of  Latin  poetry,  from  the  era  of  Pe- 
trarch to  the  time  of  Politian,  together  with  a  life  of 
Politian.  The  subscription,  however,  was  not  enough 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  Disappointed  in  this 
scheme,  he  offered  bis  services  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,  On  this 
occasion  he  suggested  some  improvements  in  the  nia- 
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JobiuoD,  nagement  of  the  Magazine,  and  specified  the  articles 
SamoeL  ^hich  be  was  ready  to  supply.  Cave  answered  his 
letters ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  agreement  was 
formed  between  them  at  this  time.  At  this  period,  in 
his  25th  year,  when  his  finances  must  have  l>een  very 
]ow,  and  his  prospepts  very  precarious,  he  adopted  that 
happy  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties, 
to  which  men  of  genius  often  resort,  that  of  taking  to 
himself  a  wife.  His  choice  was  a  Mrs.  Porter,  the  wi* 
dow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham,  who  was  in  her  48th 
year^  In  spite  of  this  disparity  of  their  ages,  Johnson 
gravely  told  his  friend,  Mr.  Fopham  Beauclerk,  who 
archly  repeated  it,  "  that  it  was  a  love  marriage  on 
both  sides."  His  bride  had  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  and  with  part  of  this  money  he  hired  a  house 
at  Edial,  near  Litchfield,  where  young  gentlemen  were 
to  be  boarded,  and  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  scheme,  however,  did  not  succeed.  In 
the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  only  found  three 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  David  Garrick.  During  his 
residence  at  Edial,  he  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
Irene,  which  his  friend  Gilbert  Walmsley,  registrar  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Litchfield,  a  man  of  letters 
and  generosity,  advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  stage. 

Finding  his  acadeniv  so  unlikely  to  succeed,  he  de- 
termined to  repair  to  London,  and  there  to  try  his  for- 
tune.    Garrick,  his  pupil,  had  formed  the  same  resolu- 
tion, and,  in  March  17 S7,  they  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis together.    One  of  his  first  employments  in  London 
was  to  proceed  with  the  composition  of  his  tragedy. 
He  also  renewed  his  application  to  Cave,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  translating  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  for  the  part  of  the  work  which  he  execu- 
ted, he  received  £  49 ;  but  it  was  dropt  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  rival  translation.     In  the  course  of 
the  summer  he  went  back  to  Litchfield,  where  he  had 
left  Mrs.  Johnson—finished  his  tragedy,  and  returned 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  with  his  wife  to  London, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Fleetwood,  the 
patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  to  accept  it.     Being  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  attempt,  he  resumed  his  literary  drudg- 
ery, and  became  a  principal  contributor  to  Cave's  Ma- 
gazine.    For  that  work  he  supplied,  among  many  va- 
rious articles,  the  debates  in  Farliament     These  were 
given  under  the  fiction  of  debates  in  the  senate  of  Lilli- 
put,  and  the  speakers  were  disguised  under  feigned 
names.     Guthrie,  a  writer  of  history,  for  a  time  com- 
posed these  speeches  from  such  heads  as  he  could  bring 
away  in  his  memory.     Johnson  first  assisted  in  this  de- 
nartroent,  and  then  entirely  filled  it    The  public  was 
highly  delighted    with  the  extraordinary  eloquence 
which  Johnson  displayed  in  these  compositions,  which 
were  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.    In  process  of  time  he  came  to  consider  this  de- 
ceit as  an  unjustifiable  imposition  on  the  world.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  generally  adhered  to  the 
tenor,  of  argument  reallv  employed  by  the  parliamenta- 
ry speakers,  otherwise  his  account  of  the  debates  could 
scarcely   have  passed  at  the  time  for  genuine.     He 
owned  that  he  was  not  quite  impartial  m  dealing  out 
his  reason  and  rhetoric ;  but  took  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it.     Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  edition  of  the  British  poets,  (Life  of  Johnson,)  has 
announced  his  having  made  the  discovery,  that  Johnson 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Genilemat^s  Magazine, 
and  had  a  regular  salary  of  £100 ;  but  that  must  have 
been  at  some  distance  of  time  from  his  first  connexion 
with  the  work.     His  apparent  poverty,  when  he  writes 
to  Cave  with  the  signature  of  Imprunsus,  seems  to  be 


with  difiiculty  reconcileable  to  the  supposition  of  his  Johoi^K. 
having  had,  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career,  so  consi-  ^^^ 
derable  a  settled  income.  ^"^r^ 

In  the  year  1738,  he  rose  at  once  to  public  notice  by 
the  publication  of  his  London^  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal.     Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas  for 
the  copyright  of  this  poem,  and  such  was  ue  state  of 
literary  property  at  the  time,  that  he  considered  it  a 
liberal  price.     His  London  came  out  in  the  same  morn- 
ing .witn  Pope's  "  Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-eight." 
The  former  poem  immediately  brought  its  unknown 
author  a  reputation,  that  made  him  be  compared  with 
the  reigning  bard  cf  the  time ;  and  Pope  himself  was 
amon^  the  ^rst  to  acknowledge  its  merit,  and  to  pre- 
dict his  future  consequence.     It  is  at  this  very  period 
when  he  could  be  said  to  have  first  begun  to  taste  the 
only  consolation  of  an  author's  UCe^^repulatitm,  that 
we  find  him  making  serious  efibrts  to  settle  himself  in 
s<Mne  other  profession  for  a  livelihood.     He  would  have 
accepted  of  the  mastership  of  the  school  of  Appleby  in 
Leicestershire,  the  salary  of  which  was  about  £60  a 
year ;.  but  the  laws  of  the  school  required  that  the  can- 
didate should  be  a  master  of  arts,  and  the  University 
of  Oxford,  when  applied  to  for  a  degree,  refused  to 
grant  it.     In  this  unsuccessful  effort  for  a  degree.  Pope 
interested  himself  in  Johnson's  behalf;  although  he 
knew  him  only  by  name,  as  author  of  London.    About 
the  same  time  he  formed  a  desi^  of  studying  the  ciril 
law,  with  a  view  to  practise  in  Doctor's  Commons. 
This  scheme,  also,  was  rendered  abortive  for  want  of  a 
degree,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  hia  labours  in  the 
Genileman's    Magazine,     His  productions  from  this 
time  becitaie  more  numerous  than  it  is  possible  to  par- 
ticularize in  any  condensed  account  of  our  author.    He 
Sublished,  in  1739,  an  '*  ironical"  vindication  of  the 
cencers  of  the  stage,  against  the  scandalous  asper- 
sions of  the  author  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa."     In  the  same 
year  his  attachment  to  the  Tory,  or  rather  the  Jacobite 
party,  was  shewn  in  an  humorous  pamphlet,  entitled 
Marmor  Norfoldense,  consisting  of  a  supposed  ancient 
prophecy  in  monkish  Latin  rhymes,  with  an  explana- 
tion.    For  some  years  he  composed  biographical  arti« 
cles  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  full  of  that  animated 
aitd  shrewd  cast  of  language  and  thought,  which  he 
brought  into  English  biography.     His  life  of  Savage,, 
published  separately  in  1744,  forms  a  sort  of  era  in  the 
record  of  his  prose  writings.     He  had  been  intimate 
with  Savage  for  several  years ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
Johnson,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  living  for  a  time 
separated  from  his  wife,  as  well  as  by  the  poverty  and 
midnight  rambles  in  which  Savage  and  he  shared,  it 
would  appear  that  the  moral  biographer  himself  had 
been  drawn,  for  a  while,  into  the  same  follies,  dissipa- 
tions, and  idleness,  of  his  ill-starred  brother  genius. 
But  the  efi*ect  of  his  companionship  on  Johnson's  ha- 
bits was  not  lasting,  and,  to  his  knowledge  of  Sava^, 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive pictures  of  an  individual  mind  that  was  ever 
exhibited.   No  one  who  has  read  the  hfe  of  Savage,  can 
have  failed  to  acknowledge  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  describes  the  sufferings  of  unfortunate  genius*  and 
the  candour  with  ^rhich  he  traces  his  faults ;  whilst  he 
throws  a  transparent  veil  of  compasaion  and  charity* 
Uiat  softens,  without  hiding,  those  vices  that  would  of- 
fend us  in  closer  view. 

Jn  1745,  he  published  miscellaneous  observations  on 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  to  whi<^  he  prefixed 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  the  great  poet,  and  was 
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probably  engaged  at  tiniest  ^urkig  two  yearn;  in  pn- 
paring  for  the  undertaking,  as,  in  17^5  and  1746^  bis 
periodical  contributions  to  the  Magazine  were  auapend* 
ed.  The  notice  of  the  public^  however,  wa»<not  eseitcd 
to  hia  anonymous  proposals,  for  the  exeoutioi^Qf  a 
task  which  Warburton  wns  known  to  have  undertdteii; 
and  the  project  died  at  the  present,  though  to  revive 
et  a  future  period.  The  year  1747  was  ramariuible,  in 
bis  life,  for  thet^rodoction  of  one  of  hie  best  pieoea  of 
poetry,  namely  tbe  prologue  which  he  supplied  'to  Gar^ 
rick  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  the  un- 
dertaking of  his  grand  work,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Imguage.  A  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  written  with 
ttncommoD  oomprenension,  perspicuity,  and  precision, 
waeaddreaaed  to'  the  £arl  of  Chesterfield  The  pro- 
fessiona  of  Chesterfield  as  a  Maeoenaa  in  this  busineasj 
and  his  subseqneBt  neglect  of  Johnaon,  are  but  toe 
well  known*  The  price  for  which  Johnson  agreed 
-with  the  booksellet^  for  his  Dictionary  wa»  £  1575. 
At  the  outset,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  finish  it  in  three  yeara,  but  it  employed  bim> 
though-  many  intermissions,  for  eight  yeara.  With  a 
view  to  the  oorapletioR  of  his  great  taak,  he  hired  a 
house  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  where  a  room 
waa  fitted  up  far  the  amanuenaesf  who  were  td  execute 
the  laborious  perl  of  the  business* 

At  intervals  be  exerted  hia  talenta  in  oompeaitiona 
very  difierent*  ftora  lexicography,  and,  probably  antici- 
pating eaaier  circumstaneea  from  the  credit  with  bia 
Dodksellera  which  his  compilation  afibided  him,  he 
devoted  a  regular  portion  of  his  time  to  aodal  amuse- 
ments wiUi  sdected  friends.  Of  these  he  formed  a 
dub,  that  met  at  Horseman's  Chop-house,  in  Ivy-lanct 
Patemoater  Row,  every  Tuesday  eveningi  with  a  view 
to  enjoy  litenry  conversation.  The  members,  associa- 
ted witn  him  in  this  club,  were  his  beloved  friend  Dr. 
Richard  Badiurst,  a  physician ;  Dr.  Hawkesworth ;  Dr. 
Salter;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant;  Mr.  John  Payne,  then 
a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row ;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a 
learned  young  man  intended  for  the  dissenting  minis- 
try; Dr.  M*Ohie,  a  Scotch  physician ;  Dr.  Edmund  Bar- 
ker, another  physician ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  The 
endowments  of  D^er  are  represented  by  Sir  John  Haw<^ 
kins  aa  of  so  superior  a  kind,  that  Johnson  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  looked  up  to  him.  They  used  to  dis- 
pute in  this  club  about  the  moral  sense  and  fitness  of 
things ;  but  Johnson  was  not  uniform  in  his  opinions, 
eontendiiw  aa  often  for  victory  aa  for  truth.  This  fail- 
ing attencwd  him  througb  life. 

In  January  1749,  he  published  widi  his  name  The 
VanUy  of  Human  Wishes,  heing  the  Tenth  SaHrt  t^fju*' 
venal  inuiaied.  Criticism  seems  always  to  have  the  ikir^ 
est  right  to  eatablirii  comparisons  between  one  work  of 
an  author  and  another  of  a  similar  nature.  London, 
and  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  have,  therefore,  been 
often  compared.  The  general  opinion  has  agreed,  that 
there  ia  more  of  the  charm  of  common  life  in  the  poem 
Ijmdon,  and  a  higher  tone  of  reflective  moral  eloquence 
in  The  VaniUf  of  Human  Wishes.  The  description  dT 
•the  schoWs  disappointed  hopes,  in  the  latter  poem,  is 
peculiarly  eloquent 

In  the  same  year,  hia  tragedy  of  Irene,  which,  to  nae 
bia  own  |^r»se  respecting  one  of  Thomson'a  poems, 
might  have  been  expected,  in  ita  long  etate  of  repose, 
to  have  gadiered  dust  and  harboured  spidera,  waa 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  Dmry-lane  by  tne  kindneaa 
of  (wrick.  Sensibly  aa  Johnaon  onght  to  have  Mt 
obliged  to  Garrick  for  hie  aaaistance,  he  at  first  reaist- 
cdi  with  violent  initalioDj  all  the  aHeniHona  Fliwb  the 
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manager  auggestad  fiw  adapting  bia  piece  for  theatrie  Johnson, 
efieot  **  The  fellow,''  he  aaid  of  Garrick,  <'  wants  me  :^«n)ueL 
to  make  MidpsBet  run  mad,  that  he  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  tmaif^  bis  handa  and  kicking  hia  heels." 
He  waa  at  laat^  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  com- 
ply with  GarriekV  wiahes,  and  to  allow  of -some  dianges ; 
but  atill  these  were  not  eiKMigh.  Irene  waa  accordingly 
brought  upon  thebeardsi  but,  though  euppprtedby  the 
finest  actii^,  and  •  by  every  advantage  of  dress  and  deco» 
ration,  it  failed-  to  capti vatO'the  public.  GvrrickV  seal, 
nevertheleasy  carried* it  thnnigh for  nine  nights;  so  that 
the  author  badhiatfareenighta  profits ;  and  DodsW  gavtf 
him  £lOOfar  the*cepy  right  When  asked  how  he  felt 
upon*  the  bad-  sueoees  of  his  tn^edy,  he  replied,  **  Like 
the  monuments"  Such  magnanimity  ia,  probably,  aa  rarCif 
ly  to  be  fisund,  as-tha  power  of  writing  a  toleniUe  tn^edy.* 

In  the  year  1750,  he  came  forward  in  tbe  diancter 
fbr  winch  he  waa  eminently  qualified,  that  of  a  de« 
daimer  on  moral-  and  reii^ous  subjecta.  The  vehicle 
which  he  chose  was  a  periodical  paper,  denominated, 
(with  no  great  felicity  of  title,)  Tne  Rambler,  Thia 
title  has  been  ludicrously  translated,  in  the  Italian  verw 
aion  of  the  work,  literally,  //  Vagabtmdo.  The  first  pa- 
per of  The  Rambler  was- published  on  Tuesday  the  SOtb 
of  Mairh  1750,  and  he  was  enabled  to  continue  it, 
without  inteiTuption,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  tiU 
Saturday  the  ITth  of  Mard>  175^,  on  which  it  closed. 
Many  of  those  papers  were  written  in  hha/be,  as  tbe  mo« 
ment  pressed,  without  ever  bdng  read  over  by  him 
before  they  were  printed.  He  received,  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  no  assistance,  except  four  billetain  No. 
ID,  by  Miss  Mulso»  afterwarda  Mrs.  Chapone;  No.  SO, 
by  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot ;  No.  979  by  the  famous  Sa- 
muel Richardson,  and  No.  44,  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth Carter.  The  first  reception  of  The  Rambler 
was  not  highly  favourable.  Ita  popularity  was  of  slow 
growth. 

In  the  following  Tear,  he  waa  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy that  arose  from  Lauder's  attack  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Milton.  The  history  of  Lauder's  forgeriea 
need  not  be  here  detailed.  It  may  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  notice,  that  the  extraordinary  attempt  of  that 
impostor  was  no  sudden  efibrt.-^He  had  brooded  over 
it  for  many  years ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  came  wonderfully  well  prepared  for  the  ei^e- 
cution  of  it  The  depth  and  artifice  of  Lander,  and  the 
seeming  improbability  of  any  man  being  capable  of 
auch  gratuitous  and  'unprincipled  malice  towards  the 
memory  of  an  auUior  who  had  been  fourscore  years  in 
his  grave,  form  some  apology  for  Johnson  having  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  dupe  of  Lauder.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  advert  to  the  cheerful  promptitude  wifb 
which  Johnson  lent  his  pen  to  the  first  support  of  the 
forger,  without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  well  pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  Milton's  reputation  sustaining  a  reverse. 
Sir  John  Hawkina  says,  "  he  could  all  along  observe, 
diat  Johnson  seemed  to  approve,  not  only  of  Lauder's 
d^gn,  but  of  the  argument ;  and  seemecf  to  exult  in  a 
persuaaion  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  vfas  likely  to 
suffer  by  thia  discovery."  Lauder,  after  having  from 
time  to  time  published  hia  fiibrications  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magasine,  ventured  at  last  to  collect  them  into  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  an  Essay  on  MiltOQ'a  uae  and  imi- 
tation of  tile  Moderns  in  Paradiae  Lost  To  this  pam- 
phlet, Johnson  wrote  a  preface,  expressing  a  full  con- 
viction of  Lander'a  arguments.  But  tne  Rev.  Dr. 
Dooglaa  having  clearly  detected  the  impostor's  for- 
geries, Johnson  dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Doo^as,  and  adoiowledging  bis  fraud  in  tenooa 
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jQhiiioD»  of  suitable  ocmtritioti.  Johnson^i  conduct  has  been 
SmaucL  ^  pissed  for  doing  8a*-He  could  do  nothing  less,  unless 
ne  had  deliberately  resolved  to  consign  his  own  charac- 
ter to  infamy.  Though  his  circumstances  were  at  this  ' 
time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane  and  charitable 
disposition  waa  constantly  exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna 
Wuliams,  daughter  of  a  very  ingenious  Welch  Physi- 
cian, and  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents  and 
literature,  having  come  to  London  in  hopes  of  being 
cured*  of  a  cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  whidi  afterwards 
ended  in  total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  lived ; 
and,  after  her  death,  having  come  under  his  roof  to 
have  an  operation  upon  her  eyes  performed  with  more 
comfort  to  her  than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment 
from  him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times  when 
he  had  a  house.  Three  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Rambler,  he  lost  his  wife ;  whose  loss  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  felt  as  deeply  as  he  deplored  it. 
When  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  this 
event,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Adventu- 
rer, then  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  His  dic- 
tionary was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion ;  and  Ches- 
terfield, who  had  left  him  to  struggle  with  difficulties 
during  the  compilation  of  it,  meanhr  began  to  court  a 
renewal  of  his  acquaintance,  in  the  hopes  of  the  work 
being  dedicated  to  him  on  its  appearance.  For  this 
purpose  he  wrote  two  essays  in  the  World,  anticipating 
the  high  character  of  the  dictionary,  and  sent  a  ftiend 
to  sound  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  dedication. 
Johnson,  although  he  had  once  condescended  to  be  in- 
debted for  £  10  to  his  Lordship,  treated  the  shewy  pa- 
tronage of  the  peer  with  deserved  contempt,  and  sent 
him  that  letter  of  rebuke  which  has  been  so  often  tran- 
scribed, containing  these  memorable  words: — *'  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  la- 
bours, had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
—till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it — till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.*^-  In  1755,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  after  which,  in  May,  his  Dictionary  came « 
out.  From  the  just  value  of  this  great  and  useful  work, 
we  are  neither  competent  nor  wiUing  to  detract  Con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  one  individual,  it  is  a  monument 
of  Herculean  strength ;  but  when  J(^son's  lexicogra- 
phical success  is  compared  with  that  of  the  forty  French 
academicians,  and  even  preferred  to  it,  the  parallel  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  illusion  of  national  prejudice. 
For  promoting  works  of  poetry  and  imagination  in  a 
language,  dictionaries  are  not  the  best  receipts.  The 
close  definition  of  words  deprives  them  of  that  halo  of 
indistinct  associations  which  delights  the  fancy — it 
pcunes  and  trims  the  vegetation  of  langusge  beyond  the 
natural  wildness  of  poetry ;  but  for  prose  composition — : 
for  logical  eloquence  ana  for  science,  dictionaries  and 
close  definitions  are  not  only  important,  but  essential. 
The  language  of  France  has  owed  much  more  to  this 
species  of  pruning,  for  it  cannot  be  called  cultivation, 
tnan  our  own;  and  evidently  has  owed  mudi  more 
than  our  own  to  its  Dictionary.  Its  prose  is  superior 
to  our  own — ^its  poetry  incomparably  inferior.  With- 
out reletting  tliat  we  have  no  academy  like  that  of 
our  neighbours,  we  ou^ht,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge, 
that  Johnson  has  not  given,  perhaps,  even  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  distinctness  and  definition  to  our  tongue 
that  the  French  academicians  have  bestowed  upon 
theirs.  Johnson  had  great  reading,  and  still  more  sa- 
gacity ;  but  he  was  a  bad  etymologist,  and  veiy  little 
acquainted  with  philological  niceties. 


In  a  pecuniary  light,  he  derived  Very  Iltde  bendt  Jobm. 
from  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary ;  for,  when  it   Su&wl 
was  finished,  he  had  been  paid  more  than  the  stipulau  ^^"*V* 
ed  sum.    He  was,  therefore,  still  entirely  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  the  day  for  his  support ;  and,  it  is  me* 
lancholy  to  find,  that  a  writer,  esteemed  an  honour  to 
his  country,  was,  in  the  subseouent  year,  (1756,)  in  his 
45th  year,  under  an  arrest  tor  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings.     It  is  no  wonder  that  his  constitutional  me- 
lancholy should  at  this  time  have  exerted  a  peculiar 
sway  over  his  mind. 

About  this^  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of  consi- 
derable value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  were  inclined  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.     It  was  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Langton,  the  father  of  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  but  he  did  not  accept  of  it,  partly,  says  Mr. 
fioswell,  I  believe,  from  a  conscientious  motive,  being 
persuaded  that  his  temper  and  habits  rendered  him  un- 
fit for  that  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction  of  the  vuU 
gar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty 
m  a  clergyman,  and  partly,  because  his  love  of  a  Lon- 
don life  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have  thought 
himself  an  exile  in  any  other  place,  particularly  if  re- 
siding in  the  country.     In  the  same  year,  1756,  he  en- 
gaged to  superintend  a  monthly  publication,  entitled, 
the  Literary  Magazine^  or  Universal  Register.    To  this 
he  contributed  a  gi«at  many  articles,  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  and  several  reviews  of  new  books.    The 
most  celebrated  of  his  reviews,  and  one  of  his  most 
finished  compositions,  both  in  point  of  style,  argument, 
and  wit,  was  that  of  Soame  Jenyns'  Free  Inquirif  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  ofEviL    This  attracted  so  much 
attention,  that  the  bookseller  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish it  separately,  and  two  editions  were  rapidly  sold. 
He  wrote  also,  in  1756,  some  essays  in  the  Universal 
Visitor,  another  magazine,  which  lasted  only  a  year. 
His  proposal  for  an  ^ition  of  Shakespeare  was  again  re- 
vived, but  it  did  not  go  to  press  for  many  years  after. 

In  April  1758,  he  began  a  new  periodical  paper,  en- 
titled, the  Idler,  which  eame  out  every  Saturday,  in  a 
weekly  newspaper,  *'  The  Universal  ChronicUy  or  Week' 
/y  Gazette" published  by  Newberry.  These  essays  were 
continued  till  the  April  of  1760,  amounting  in  number  to 
one  hundred  and  three,  twelve  of  which  were  contribut- 
ed by  his  friends,  Mr.  T.  Warton,  Mr  Langton,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Though  evidently  the  work  of 
the  same  mind  that  produced  the  Rn^Uer ;   yet  as  his 
biographer  justly  remarks,  *'  t^  hat  less  bodj^,  and  more 
spirit"    Many  of  these  essays  were  written  as  hasli* 
ly  as  an  ordixiary  letter.   Mr.  Langton  remembers  John- 
son, when  on  a  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening 
bow  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out ;  and,  on  being 
told  about  half  an  hour,  then,  he  exclaimed,  we  shall 
do  very  well.     He  upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and 
finished  an  Idler.      Mr.  Langton   having  signified  a 
wish  to  read  it :  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  do  more 
than  I  have  done  myself."     He  then  folded  it  up,  and 
sent  it  off.     No.  41  of  the  Idler  alludes  to  the  death  of 
his  mother,  which  took  place  in  1 759»      He  had  ever 
been  a  dutiful  son,  and  had  contributed  to  her  support, 
oflen  when  he  knew  not  where  to  recruit  his  finances. 
On  the  event  of  her  death,  he  wrote  his    liasselast 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  raises  • 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  her  funeral,  and 
pay  some  little  debts  she  had  left.    He  told  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one 
week — sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  afler  it  vrsDi  writ- 
ten— and  never  read  it  again,  till  at  the  distance  of  se* 
veral  years.  .  None  of  his  writings  have  been  so  exten- 
sively diffused  'Over  Europe ;  for  it  has  be^  translated 
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jikM,  into  most,  !f  not  into  all  the  languages  of  modern  Ea- 
fiQueL  rope.    6uch^  at  this  period^  Vras  the  state  of  his  finan- 
^■•V^  tes,  that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  house-keepingy 
and  retire  to  chambers,  where  he  lived,  says  his  bio« 
gnpher,  Mr.  Murphy,  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and 
the  pride  of  literature,    from  this  unhappy  state,  he 
was  at  length  rescued  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  of 
£  SdO  per  annum  from  his  Majesty,  in  170%  during 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute.    When  the  liberal  offer  was 
made,  a  short  struggle  of  repugnance,  to  accept  of  a 
favour  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  become  that 
character — **  a  pensioner,"  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
1  sarcastic  definition  •in  his  Dictionary,  was  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  the  substantial  benefit  conferred  by  it 
Tfom  the  dates  of  Johnson's  political  writings,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  his  pension  was  meant  as  a  literarr 
reward,  and  not  as  a  political  hire.     That  it  might  af- 
tcrnFtrds  have  influenced  him  to  favour  the  court  by 
the  influence  of  personal  gratitude,  is  not  impossible; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  made  him 
prostitute  his  opinions.      These  were  innately  Tory ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  his  loyalty,  after  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites  had  expired,  might  revert  with 
sincere  bias  to  the  thrope,  which  had  become  legiti- 
mated by  possession. 

In  tlie  same  year  that  he  received  his  pension,  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  his  native  county,  Devonshire ;  was  much  de* 
lighted  with  his  jaunt,  and  declared  that  he  had  de- 
rived from  it  a  great  accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was 
entertained  at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  West  of  England ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  time  vras  passed  at  Plymouth,  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  the  magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship- 
bailding,  and  all  its  circumstances,  aLflTordedhim  a  grand 
subject  of  contemplation.  While  at  Plymouth,  he  saw 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  hot  sparing  of  his 
entertaining  conversation.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
a  frank  confession,  that  ignorance,  pure  ignorance,  was 
tSe  cause  of  a  wrong  definition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
word  pasleruj  to  the  no  small  suiprise  of  the  lady  who 
put  the  question  to  him. 

He  now  took  a  house  in  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  allotted  an  apartment  in  it  for  Mrs.  Williams. 

A  fondness  for  liberal  and  cultivated  conversation, 
was  one  of  Johnson's  strongest  propensities ;  and  he 
had  sought  it^  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  a  club 
of  literary  men,  soon  after  his  settling  in  the  metropolis: 
His  advanced  reputation  and  amended  circumstances, 
now  enabled  him  to  indulge  it  in  a  higher  style  ;  and 
he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club  in  Gerara  Street, 
composed  of  persons  eminent  for  various  talents,  and 
occupying  distinguished  situations  in  society.    He  also 
acquired  an  additional  source  of  enjo3rment,  both  social 
and  intellectttal,  by  his  introduction,  in  1765,  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale,  an  opulent  brewer,  whose 
Udy  possessed  a  lively  mind,  highly  accomplished  by 
m  enlarged  education.     In  their  hospitable  retreat  at 
Streatham,   Johnson  was  for  a  considerable  time  do- 
mesticated^  receiving  every  attention  that  could  flatter 
bis  pride,  and  accommodated  with  every  convenience 
and  gratification  that  wealth  could  bestow.     His  shat- 
tered spirits  were  recruited,  and  his  habits  of  life  were 
rendered  more  regular  in  this  agreeable  residence. 

In  the  Odtober  of  this  year,  he  at  length  gave  to  the 
world  hia  edition  of  Shakespeare.  His  biographer  Bos« 
well's  ealogy  of  this  edition  we  forbear  to  quote,  as  we 
cannot  a^ee  with  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  of 
JohnsoD'a  manliness  and  perspicuity  shewn,  both  in  the 
Aotes  ahd  in  the  preface ;  but  the  latter  is  written  with 
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the  judgment  of  one  who  had  reflected  on  the  opinions  JohoMav 
>of  others,  rather  than  felt  deep  impressions  of  his  own  Symt 
respecting  Shakespeare ;  and  t^ere  is  little  or  no  depth 
of  Knowledge  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  agOi 
The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  disappointed  expectation. 
Its  most  valuable  part  is  the  summary  views  of  the  re* 
spective  plays.  In  1766  he  furnished  the  preface,  and 
some  of  the  pieces,  to  a  volume  of  poetical  miscellanies 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams.  This  lady  was  still  an  inmate 
in  his  house,  and  was  indeed  absolute  mistress.  Al- 
though her  temper  was  far  from  pleasant,  she  had  gain* 
ed  an  ascendancy  over  him  which  >he  often  maintain- 
ed with  peevishness ;  but  he  forgot  her  fretfulness  in 
her  distresses.  His  house  was  filled  with  other  depen« 
dants  besides  Mrs.  Williaifis,  whose  perverse  tempera 
frequently  drove  him  out  of  it ;  yet  nothing  that  he  suf* 
fered  from  them  could  induce  him  to  relieve  himself  at 
their  expence.  His  noble  expression  was,  '*  If  I  dis-*' 
miss  them,  who  will  receive  them  ?"  In  1767»  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with 
his  Majesty  in  the  library  of  tne  Queen's  palace.  Of 
the  conversation  which  passed,  Mr.  Boswell  has  given 
a  very  interesting  and  anthentic  account.  On  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Johnson  was 
appointed  Professor  in  Ancient  Literature,  and  proba- 
bly at  one  time  had  some  design  of  dehvering  a  course 
of  lectures ;  but,  if  he  ever  bald  the  mtention,  he  never 
fulfilled  it  In  1770  he  publidied  a  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  False  Alarms  intended  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  ministry,  and  their  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  havmg  virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axionA> 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was  equi- 
valent to  exclusion,  and  thus  having  declared  Colond 
Lutterel  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county' of  Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great  majority 
of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a  great  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  consti- 
tution extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  prove 
this  alarm  to  be  false,  was  the  purpose  of  Johnson's 
pamphlet ;  but  even  his  great  powers  were  inadeouate 
to  cope  with  constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his 
arguments  failed  of  effect.  The  House  of  Commons 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
expunge  the  offensive  resolution  from  their  journals. 
That  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  exnelled  Mr 
Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often  as  he  should  be  re- 
chosen,  was  not  denied;  but  incapacitation  cannot  be 
pronounced  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  a  prejudice  iti  favour  of  go- 
vernment in  general,  and  an  aversion  to  popular  cla^ 
mour,  could  Islind  and  contract  such  an  understanding 
as  Johnson^s  in  this  particular  case.  That  it  endear 
Toured  to  infuse  a  narcotic  indifference  as  to  public 
concerns  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke 
sometimes  into  an  extreme  coarseness  of  contemptuous 
abuse,  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  most  partial  bio- 
grapher. 

On  the  subject  of  Johnson's  political  opinions,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  small  degree  of  liberality  that 
is  to  be  found  in  them,  to  omit  the  notice  of  his  eood 
wishes  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Without 
inquiring  too  strictly  how  far  his  Toryism  might  have 
given  him  this  bias  as  much  as  his  sense  of  justice,  it 
should  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  his  views  on  this 
subject  were  humane  and  liberal,  and  anticipated  those 
which  are  gradually  gaining  ground  against  the  rece- 
ding prejudices  of  modem  barbarism.  He  had  great 
compassion,  says  Mr.  Boswell,  for  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  Irish:  nation,  particularly  the  Papists,  and 
severely  reprobated  the  barbarous  debilitating  policy 
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Sah/utm^  or^he^BMdib-MvmaBMnit^  whidi  h^^mid  v««  the  moel 
SamueL  ||ete8table  mede  of  persaoaticiu  To  « ipentleman  wIiq 
hinted  that  tueh  policy  might  be  aeeeiMrj  to  supfioit 
the  aiitliovily>of  the  Englieb  goTemment,  he  replied  by 
aaying,  "  liet  the  authority  ^  the  English  f^vemraent 
periehj  wther-than  be  maiiitained  by  iniquity.  Better 
ifpottld  it  he  to  restraan  the  turbulence  of  the  nativet  by 
the  authovity  of  the  Bword«  and  to  make  them  amena- 
ble to  law  and  justice  by  an  effiMtual  and  vigoroua  po» 
lioe>  than,  by  aiir uarelentingparseQutioii«  to  be^ar and 
•tarve  them." 

in  1771i  he  published  -another  political  pamphlet^ 
entitled,  ThougkU  <m  the  late  Tfomtaclions  respectwg 
FalkkntTs  Itiands,  in  which,  upon  materials  furaiahed 
to  Jiim  by  ministir,  and  upon  general  topics,  expanded 
in  his  rieb  etjrle,  he  successfully  eiAdeavoured  to  per* 
suade  the  nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to  8uf« 
ftr  the  question  of  right  to  remain  undecided,  rather 
than  involve  our  country  in  another  war.  It  has  been 
aoggested  by  some,  that  he  rated  the  importance  of 
thoBe  islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  However  this 
may  be,  his  earnestness  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  his  eknuent  description  of  its  miseries,  cannot  be 
over»pnuse(L 

Mr.  Strahan  the  printer,  who  was  himself  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed  in 
jpolitical  negotiation,  thought  he  should  do  eminent  ser« 
vice  both  to  government  and  •  to  Johnson,  if  he  could 
be  the  means  of  his  getting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Corai* 
mons.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  strong  recomraen* 
dation  of  our  author  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Treamny ;  but,  for  reasons  that  tare  not  well  known, 
the  ministry  did  not  take  up  his  sunestion.  It  was 
much  agitated  anumg  his  friends  ana  admirers,  whe» 
ther,  if  ne  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  debate.  Had  he  entered 
the  house  at  an  early  period  of  life,  there  can  hardl  v  be 
•doubt  that  hia  knowledge  and  eloq^nence  would  have 
eommanded  in  the  legislature  a  similar  esteem  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  literature,  but  his  own  ao« 
knowledgment  that  he  had  tried  several  times  to  spesk 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  that  all  his 
flowers  of  oratory  forsook  him,  render  it  probable  that 
he  was  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  commence  the  prac» 
.tioe  of  public  oratory.  Eminence  in  parliamentary  elo* 
quenoe,  in  the  ablest  individuals^  has  been  almost  in  all 
instances  gradual,  and  the  result  of  training  uid  ex« 
penenoe. 

.  His  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Pairioi,  in  1 774,  was  com* 
posed  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  in  order  to  in« 
dispose  the  people  a^^unst  the  oppositionists ;  but  the 
strongest  display  of  his  poHtical  bigotry,  was  reserved 
for  his  production,  entitl«l,  TuxaUon  no  Tj^nmnvt  which 
was  meant  as  an  anawer  to  the  declaration  of  the  Ame» 
rican  coMiess,  relative  to  the  daims  of  Great  Britain* 
Long  bemre  this  time  he  had  indulged  most  unfavom> 
able  sentiments  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  America. 
*'  They  are  a  race  of  oonvicts,"  he  said  to  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  '<  and  ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  any 
thing  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging."  In  this 
pamphlet  on  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  America,  there 
IS  not  even  acuteness  of  sophistry,  far  less  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of -argument.  Positive  assertion, 
sarcastieu  severi^,  and  extravagant  ridicule,  which  he 
Umself  reprobated  as  a  test,  composed  the  rhapsody. 
Ministers  uiemselves  thought  it  decent  to  retrench  some 
of  the  absurdities  which  he  put  to  press  in  defence  of 
their  cause.  They  struck  out,  by  his  own  oonfesmn, 
one  passage  to  the  following  effect:  "  That  the  oolo« 
nists  could  with  no  sdiditjyaigttefien  their  not^having 


been4axed  > winle  in  'llieir  iollincy,  4hat  they  dMidd  Qdt  Ubam, 
BOW  be  taxed ;  we  do  jaot  put  a  calf  into  the  ploogl^  Suiad 
we  wait  until  he  is  an  ox."  He  said,  "  they  atmck  it  ^^^ 
out  either  critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  politiosUy  ss  too 
exasperating;  I  care  not  which.  //  $9as  ihdr  busineu*' 
Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  of  his  labours  in  a  l^ght  that 
ia  not  i$T  from  venal. 

A  tour  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  in  1773, 
in  whidi  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  BosweH,  forms  a 
remarkable. and  entertaining  Incident  in  his  hife.    His 
stay  in  Soetland  was  from  the  18th  of  August,  in  wiudi 
ho  arrived,  till  the  22d  of  November,  when  he  set  oat 
on  his  retttm  toLondon.    He  came  by  way  of  ficr- 
wickpUpoOi^Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ismaincd  a 
few  di^s,  and  then  went  by  St  Andrew's,  Abeideen, 
Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  the 
principal  object  of  his  tour.    He  visited  the  isles  of 
Sky,  Baasay,  Coll,  Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and  loolmkilL 
He  then  tnvelled  through  Ajrrshire  by  Inversry,  snd 
from  thence  by  LocUomond  and  Dumbarton  to  Glss- 
gow,  then  by  Loudon  to  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire,  the 
seat  of  Boswell's  family,  and  by  Hamilton  back  to  £din« 
burgh,  where  he  again  spent  some  time.    He  thus  saw 
the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  its  three  prindiMl  d* 
ties,  and  as  much  of  the  Highland  and  insu^  life  ss 
was  sufficient  for  his  philosophical  contemplation.— 
Among  his  prejudices,  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  in  general,  lud  long  bran  oonspicu* 
ous,  and  this  journey  exhibited  many  instances  A  his 
contempt  for  their  learning  and  abhorrence  of  their  rs« 
ligion.    When  he  published,  however^  the  account  of 
his  tour,  two  yesrs-  afterwards,  more  candour  and  im« 
partiali^  was  found  in  it  than  had  been  expected;  and 
to  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  the  degance  and 
vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Scotch  were  indebted  to  him,  in  some  instances,  for  his 
reprehension  of  customs  and  peculiaritiea  from  which 
they  have  since  departed.    Prejudiced  aa  he  was,  he 
often  made  a  fair  war  upon  Scottish  prejudices;  snd 
though  a  sloven,  he  made  some  just  remarks  on  the 
sloth  and  discomforts  that  retard  civiliaation.     On  one 
subject  he  gave  more  offence  to  the  national  feelings 
than  truth  and  candour  will  pennit  ua  to  aympatfaize 
with.    Our  Celtic  scholars  have  never  proved  the  au« 
thenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  John* 
son  sturdily  denied  them  to  be  authentic     If  the  advo- 
cates for  the  authenticity  of  the  Gaelic  poems  had  con- 
fined their  nretensimis  to  a  few  ftagmente,  or  to  any 
moderate  ideas  of  their  antiquity,  the  cause  na^t  have 
admitted  of  a  dispute ;  but  when  thev  supported  Mao- 
pherson's  imaginary  date  of  the  third  century,  and  the 
existence  of  an  entire  epic  poem,  the  sarcasma  of  John* 
son's  incredulity  had  their  rail  force. 

In  the  month  of  March  1775,  he  was  gmdfied  by  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxfordf  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  North. 
In  September,  he  visited  France,  for  the  firat  time,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Mr.  Baretti.     His  journey 
did  not  occupy  more  than  two  months.     Foote,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Paris  at  the  same  time,  aaid,  that  the 
French  were  perfectly  astonished  at   his  fignie  and 
manner,  and  at  his  dress,  whic^  was  exactly  the  same 
with  what  he  was  accustomed  to  in  London^— Ihia  brown 
clothes,  Uack  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.     Of  the  oc« 
currenoes  of  this  tour  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  a 
journal,  though  unfortunately  he  never  perfoctea  it, 
from  want  of  leisure  or  inclination.    In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  also  made  a  journey  into  Wales;  but 
Wales,  he  observed,  is  so  little  different  from  England, 
that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the  tiavellcr. 
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lo  ntff,  li6(vmte:BoMi^  finritfar  public    Intlmt  mms.  ol'aiidMidioly  md  diiMM,  nd  of  mndMrJen   -Ubwi, 

jr«vheraiiio«pedfnmiJ«rfinfOB'sCkmTito.akr|^  ovaurt iona  iaken  to  calm  hi»  anxiety,  and  soothe  hk^  ' 

m  Salt  Courts  Fleet  Stseet,  fwith:a.gaideii,  frhich  he  an^henBioDs  of  the  terrors  of  deaths  by  flyings  aair 

took  delif^  in  .watering.    A  room  .od  the  ground  floor  vwtew  irooL  liinael£    His  health  began  to  dedme  more 

was  aiiigned  to  Miss  Williams^  jind  the  whole  of  the  tisiUy.  fimn  thoiiaonth  of  June  17SS,  when  he  had  a 

two  pair  of  stairs'  floocs  waanade  a  repository  for  his  pacalyttic  stroke ;  and  although  he  recovered  so  far  aa 

books,  oeBsistang  of  about  5000  volumes.    Uere»in  the  to  be  able  .to  take  another  joaniey  to  Litchfieki  and 

interval  of  his  reaidenoe.at  Streatham,  he  sat  every  Oxfind  towards  .tfaedose  of  the  year,  aymptoms  of  a: 

morning  receiving  visitSv^and  sometimes  gave  notlnele-  dcopsy  indicated:  the  probability  <i  his  dissolution. not 


gant  dmners.    Chemistry  affiifded  him .  some  amuse-  being  remote.    Some  relief,  however,  having  been  ad* 

ment,  and  he.had.aii  apparatos  for  the  study  of  it  in  nunistened,  he  rejoined  the  sqpiety  of  his  friends ;  and, 

his  house.  -  He  had  also  >  laboratoiyt  gtrtmam|,and  witlvamind  still  curious,  intelligent,  and  active,  re* 

diverted  hims^  with  drawing  ;essenoes  and  oolonrtngy  newed  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  literature,  and 

liquors  for  Mrs.  Thraleu    His  last  literary  undertaking  tried  his  iacnlties  by  Latin  translations  from  the  Gvedc 

was  in  consequence  q£  a  recpaest  from  the  London  poeto.     During  hia  absence,  his  friends  endeavoured  to 

bookaellers^whohad  encaged  in  an  edition  of  the  works  procure  some  addition  to  hia  pension,  thathein^ht  be 

of  the  prindpal  English  poetSi  and  wished  to  prefix  Xa  enabled  to  try  the  genial  effects  of  a  warmer  dimate  in 

eadli^a  mographicBl  and  critical  preface  from  his  hand,  the  south  of  Europe.    Application  was  accordingly 

Dr.  Johnson  executed  this  task  with  all  the  spirit  snd  made  to  the  Lord  Chanodlor  Thurlow,  who-applied  t» 

Eof  his  best  days.     The  publication  of  his  Lheg  the  Treasury  *for  this  purpose,  but  without  success. 
PoeU  began  in  1779,  and  was  completed  in  1781.  His  lordship,  however,  evinced  his  regard  for  our  au* 
rpante  &rmr  thew  compose  lour  volumes  octavo,  thor,  by  offering  to  advance  the  sum  St  £  500  for  this* 
and  have  made  a  valu^le  addition  to  English  biogm-  object;  an  offer  which  Johnson  declined,  with  the  mo9t 
phy  and  criticism.    The  s^le  of  this  performance  is  dignified  expressions  of  gratitude.   Dr.  Broddesby  also^ 
comparatively  free  finom  the  stiffness  and  turgidity  c^  made  a  similar  offer ;  nor  were  there  wantin^r  others^ 
his  earlier  compositions.  who  would  have  liberally  supplied  him  for  his  conti- 
This  was  the  last  of  Johnson's  literary  labours ;  and,  nental  tour.    But  these  offers  were  not  accepted,  and 
though  completed  when  hewaa  in  his  seventy«first  year,  his  strength  was  becoming  unequal  to  the  effort  of  a' 
shews^  that  his  faculties  were  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as  journey.     Xhe  dropsy  and  asthma  were  jnaking  hasty 
ever.    In  the,  year  1781  >  he  kst  his  valuable  friend  approaches.    No  man  seems  ever  to  have  had  the  in^ 
Tfaiale.    Dr.  Johnson's  Iriends  wiere  in  hopes  t^  Mr.  stinctive  horror  at  the  prospect  of  dissolution  more- 
Thrale^^might  have  made  a  iibeml  provision  for  him  for  strongly  imprmsed  on  his  mind  than  Johnson.    Unfor.^ 
his  life;  wnichaahe.(lfr.  Thrale).left  no  son,  and  a  tunately  for  himself,  he  had  a  smattering  of  medicat 
very  large  Ibrtone,  it  would  have  been  h]ghl3r  to  his  science,  and  imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of 
honour  to  have  done:  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  water  which  oppressed  him  miffht  be  drawn  off  by  ma« 
JE£00^  which  was  the  legacy  left  to  each  of  his  execu-  king  incisions  in  the  calves  of  his  legs,  he  said  to  the 
tors.    With  Thrale,  many  or  the  condbrts  of  Johnson's  surgeon  who  was  making  slight  scArifications  in  his 
life  mi^ht  be  said  to  expire.     In  the  course  of  178S  he  swollen  legs,  «<  deeper,  deeper.     I  want  length' of  life, 
complams,  that  he  passed  the  summer  at'  Streatham,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  whidi  I  do  not 
but  diere  was  no  Thrale.    His  visits  to  that  place  be*  value;''  and  he  afterwards,  with  his  own  hand,  had 
came  less  and  less  frequent,  and,  in  the  followmg  year,  punctures  nuide  for  this  purpose.    Devotion,  however, 
entirely  ceased.    He  kept  up,  however,  a  fnenSv  cor-  is  said  at  last  to  have  come  to  the  support  and  pacificatton 
respondence  with  the  widow  of  his  friend,  till  she  in*  of  his  mind.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  in  the 
formed  him  of  her  intention  to  marry  Mr.  Piozsi,  an  seventy- fifth  year  of  his  age.    His  remains,  attended 
Italian  musi^master.    Johnson,  mb  the  executor  of  her  by  a  re^iectable  concourse  of  friends,  were  interred  in 
husband,  thought  himself  bound,  tu  duty  to  the  memo-  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monumental  statue  has  been 
ryofXlmle,  and  the  weUare  of  his  children,  to  remon*  since  placed  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
fltrate  with  her  on  the  intended  step.  Mrs.  Piozsi's  an-  He  left  his  prc^perty,  a  few  legades  excepted,  to  a  faidi* 
iwcr  contained  an  indignant  vindication  of  her  conduct  ful  black  servant,  who  had  long  lived  with  him.   A  short 
and  of  her  fame,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  her  adviser,  time  before  his  dissolution  he  nad  burnt  large  masses  of 
nntil  he  should  have  altered  hia  opinion  of  the  man  of  paper,  and,  among  others,  two  large  quarto  volumes^' 
her  chdce.   Of  the  charms  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ftioul^p  containing  a  full  and  most  particular  account  of  his  life, 
the  lady  thus  candidhr  expresses  herself  in  her  Anec*  The  loss  of  which  might  be  a  subject  of  regret,  if  the  bio^ 
dotes:  ^M'eneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his  ffraphtcal  accounts  were  not  so  numerous  and  authentic, 
talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual  endu-  Johnson  was  at  his  death,  and  had  been  for  some  time* 
ranoe  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me,  made  before  it,  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  English  li- 
me go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  the  perpe«  terature.     He  had  less  of  the  pure  quality  of  genius 
tual  confinement  1  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  than  Goldsmith,  but  he  had  more  energy  in  the  ex« 
tbe  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome  in  the  fast,  pression  of  his  prose  style,  and  a  more  imposing  air  of 
nor  would  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help  when  consequence  in  giving  weight  to  his  opinions.     He  was. 
my  coadjutor  was  no  more."  not  so  truly  eloquent  as  Burke,  but  he  devoted  himself 
Thus  exduded  from  the  most  agreeable  dwelling  in  more  to  literature.     He  was  less  learned  than  Warbur« 
which  he  had  ever  been  domesticated,  he  was  compelled  ton»  but  more  popular  from  his  choice  of  subjects,  and 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  -to  spend  cheerless  hours  superior  to  that  scholar  in  richness  of  fancy.    There 
among  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  when  increasing  age  was  no  contemporary  prose  writer  whose  style  was 
and  infirmities  had  made  thdr  company  more  obnoxious  more  poetical :  there  was  no  poet  who  combined  with 
than  when  he  left  them ;  and  the  sodety  of  wbich  he  l^e  talent  for  poeti^  a  command  of  prose  so  valuable 
bad  recently  been  deprive<(  rendered  him  comparative-  and  strong ;  yet  his  poetry  is  marked  by  precision  of 
ly  less  patient  to  endure  it     From  this  time  the  nam-  thought,  and  not  by  exquisite  feeling,  and  his  prose  ia 
tive  of  hia  life  ia  little  more  than  a  recital  q£  the  pres*  far  from  being  chalste  or  idiomatic.    It  abounds  witk 
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JohawB,    the  formality  of  antithesis^  with  latinisms,  with  too  many  apes  of  his  manner  in  conyersatioiif  aswdlssin  J^imt^ 

^*°^^^^'    much  abstraction  of  terms^  with  a  rotundity  of  words  writing.     But,  happily,  the  prevailing  manners  of  po*   SaoHid 

that  is  often  more  sonorous  than  instructive,  and  with  lite  life  are  now  such,  that  the  dogmatic  msnnerof  a  "^ 

a  pomp  of  metaphor  that  is  frequently  applied  to  tri-  Johnson  would  not  at  this  moment  be  tolerated. 


vial  idess.  Still  there  is  a  breadth  and  magnificence 
in  his  style,  considered  as  the  drapery  of  his  thoughts, 
that  makes  the  richness  of  its  tissue  atone  for  the  stiff- 
ness of  its  folds.  And  if  his  colours  of  language  be 
gorgeous,  his  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  vi- 
gorous to  stand  exposure  in  the  strongest  light. 

As  a  critic,  where  his  political  or  accidental  preju- 
dices did  not  happen  to  interfere,  he  could  seiae  more  vi- 
gorously, than  almost  any  other  mind,  upon  the  main 
•outlines  of  merits  and  defects  in  poetry,  and  illustrate 
them  with  a  force  and  felicity  entirely  his  own.  But 
we  believe  it  will  be  generally  granted,  that  though  he 
fully  possessed  the  great  outlines  of  critical  discern- 
ment, he  had  not  that  fin^r  tact  of  sensibility  which  di- 
rects to  the  more  latent  and  exquisite  beauties  of  poe- 
try. Garrick  complained,  and  we  believe  justly,  that 
he  was  wholly  dead  to  the  finest  impressions  of  trage- 
dy ;  yet  no  one  could  give,  in  general  terms,  a  more 
Just  description  of  the  meri.s  which  tragedy  should 
possess.  His  critical  sensibility  was  sagacious,  not  sen- 
sitive. Those  who  blame  him  for  not  going  deeper 
among  our  ancient  po'etarin  his  edition  of  them,  forget 
that  the  study  of  our  elder  poets  was  but  then  begun. 
Of  the  poets  whom  he  criticised,  he  made,  upon  the 
ivhole,  a  pretty  fair  estimate.  It  is  the  rage  of  modern 
taste  to  exaggerate  -the  merits  of  all  our  old  minor  poets ; 
Johnson's  work  will  probably  serve,  in  a  future  ag^,  to 
counteract  this  overweening  opinion.  Indeed,  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  critical  authority  to  which  we 
fihould  resort  more  willingly,  than  to  his,  against  the 
tasteless  depreciation  of  Pope^  which  has  of  late  been 
so  ominousily  current.  The  history  of  his  life  cannot 
be  perused  without  many  recollections  of  personal  es- 
teem. The  traits  of  his  charity  and  benevolence  to  the 
unfortunate  are  very  numerous  He  was  a  dutiful  son 
and  a  kind  master  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  his  early  ca- 
reer, that  of  a  friendless  scholar,  supporting  himself  by 
the  toils  of  literature,  bursting  forth  upon  the  world  as 
a  man- of  genius,  through  the  clouds  of  poverty,  de- 
pression, and  hypochondria,  and  maintaining  all  along  a 
virtuous  pride  and  independence  of  character ; — this  is 
an  object  of  interesting  and  even  of  elevated  contempla- 
tion. It  may  soften  our  animadversion,  though  it  can- 
not wholly  blind  us  to  his  faults  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
man.  In  neither  of  these  views,  whether  we  consider 
him  as  an  individual  member  of  society,  or  a  teacher 
of  the  truths  that  publicly  interest  society,  can  he  be 
beld  up  as  an  object  altogether  entitled  to  be  loved,  or 
fit  to  imitated.  He  seems  neither  to  have  felt  nor 
practised  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  member  of  society — 
that  of  social  and  civilized  deportment.  The  history 
of  his  conversations,  as  related  by  Mr.  Boswell,  gives  us 
the  picture  of  a  strong  and  amusing,  but  of  a  coarse 
and  insolent  mind,  whatever  praise  may  be  due  to 
his  strictly  private  and  domestic  virtues,  he  often 
brought  no  better  feelings  into  promiscuous  society, 
than  those  of  spleen,  egotism,  and  domineering  pride. 
We  are  told  by  his  biographers  only  of  his  victories  in 
the  warfare  of  conversation ;  but  private  tradition  has 
preserved  many  anecdotes  of  his  insolence  being  pro- 
perly chastised,  and  oflen  in  the  most  humiliating  man- 
ner, by  individuals  who  were  his  inferiors  in  general 


He  was  an  advocate  of  arbitrary  power  in  politics, 
though  it  .is  but  justice  to  mention  with  what  particti- 
lar  qualifications.     He  abhorred  the  existence  of  abso- 
lute slavery,  and  used  to  express  his  detestation  of  that 
remaining  blot  upon  our  national  character,  the  slavery 
of  negroes  in  our  colonies.    He  wished  well  to  Roman 
€!atholic  emancipation ;  and  even  after  the  alarm  of  the 
memorable  riots  in  London,  rejoiced  that  the  acquittal 
of  Lord  George  Gordon  had  not  sanctioned  the  doctrine 
of  executing  a  man  for  constructive  treason.    So  fiir  his 
sense  of  rectitude  prevailed,  in  particular  cases,  over  his 
general  tendency  to  bigotted  and  despotic  sentiments. 
But  the  main  current  of  his  opinions  ran  in  the  latter 
channel.     We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  quota- 
tions ;  for  the  most  who  have  perused  his  life,  must 
remember  many  traits  of  his  superstition  and  intoler- 
ance.  He  bowed  to  a  bishop  as  to  a  being  of  a  superior 
nature.     He  abused,  in  the  most  rancorous  terms,  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  guilty  of  quitting  the 
established  churdi,  and  joining  the  society  of  Quakers, 
declaring  that  she  had  no  right  to  think  for  herself  on 
the  subject.     He  spoke  of  Rousseau  as  one  whom  he 
would  have  rejoiced  to  punish  as  a  felon.     We  are  not 
disciples  of  Rousseau ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring our  opinion,  that  aome  t>f  Dr.  Johnson's  tenets 
were  not  less  noxious  than  those  of  the  philoso|)her  of 
Geneva.     In  point  of  immediate  and  obvious  evil  ten* 
dency,  nothing  that  Rousseau  ever  wrote  was  so  per« 
nicious  as  our  author's  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  onr 
dispute  with  America.    It  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain 
how  much  influence  that  production  exercised  in  bias- 
ing the  public  mind  towards  hostilities  ;  but  he  lent 
his  influence,  such  as  it  was,  to  sanction  unjust  pre- 
tensions, and  to  promote  the  exasperation  and  suffer- 
ings of  millions  of  his  species. 

The  tendency  of  his  abstract  sentiments  in  favour  of 
arbitrary  power,  was,  perhaps,  not  very  mischievous. 
It  is  chiefly  in  confined  and  particular  questions  that 
the  sophistry  of  an  illiberal  writer  can  do  much  harm. 
Taken  in  a  general  view,  ai;!  animated  author  counter* 
acts  all  the  evil  impressions  which  he  can  make  against 
the  cause  of  liberty,  by  the  spirit  of  discussion  which 
he  awakens,  and  by  the  attention  and  contradiction 
wjiich  he  provokes.  Johnson  defended  principles  with 
his  pen,  which,  in  the  long  run,  can  never  be  support- 
ed but  by  the  sword. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  assign  to  departed  individuals 
their  respective  rank  in  the  scale  of  benefactors  to  therr 
species,  we  cannot  forget  the  question,  whether  they 
have  lent  the  strength  of  their  talents  to  promote  the 
progress  of  moral  civilization,  or  to  retard  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  human  mind  from  bigotry  and  servility. 
Had  the  leading  spirits  of  our  literature  been  all  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  might  have  been  at  this  day  burning 
witches,  and  believing  in  the  second  sight.  With  what 
contrasted  feelings  do  we  rise  from  perusing  the  life 
and  writings  of  that  Milton,  whom  our  author  has 
pourtrayed  with  the  heavy  hand  of  malignant  hatred. 
Milton  lefl  his  contemporaries  behind  him,  in  his  high 
moral  and  political  views*  and  bequeathed  texts  for  su^ 
ceeding  times  to  comment  upon,  and  to  put  in  practice. 
Johnson  straggled  behind  his  own  age,  aaion^  the  pre- 


knowledge.    It  would  have  been  well  if  these  had  beeil  judices  of  tlte  nursery ;  and,  with  all  his  eloquence  and 

recorded  with  equal  assiduity  as  his  triumphs ;  for  his  manly  powers,  came  from  the  most  enlightened  capital 

example  was  calculatetl  to  injure  the  tone  of  general  in.  the  world,  to  find  the  reveries  of  barbarism  in  the 

manners ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  at  one  time  island  of  Sl^  congenial  with  his  own  opinions,     (i) 
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JoiKERT  19  tbat  branch  of  civil  architecture,  which 
treats  of  the  art  of  framing  and  joining  wood  together 
for  the  internal  and  external  finishing  of  houses. 

The  smoothing  of  wood,  by  cutting  the  superfluous 
parts  away  in  thin  equal  slices,  is  called  planing ;  and 
the  tools  used  for  this  purpose  are  called  planes,  whether 
tbey  are  employed  in  reducing  the  surface  to  a  plane, 
or  to  a  convex,  a  concave,  or  an  undulated  form. 

The  wood  is  called  siuff,  and  is  previously  formed 
into  rectangular  prisms  by  the  saw  These  prisms  are 
denominated  deals,  boards,  battens,  planks,  ^.  accord- 
ing to  their  dimensions  in  breadth  and  thickness.  So 
that  in  this  article,  whenever  a  piece  of  wood  is  spoken 
of,  it  13  understood  to  be  bounded  by  six  planes,  and  to 
have  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

The  arrises  are  the  lines  of  concourse  formed  by  every 
two  planes^  and  are  therefore  eight  in  number. 

Deals  are  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow  ;  the  white 
is  employed  for  panelling,  and  the  yellow  for  the  fram- 
ing. But  of  late,  instead  of  white  deal,  American  wood 
has  been  brought  into  use,  and  employed  both  in  fram« 
ing  and  panelling.  It  is  soft,  very  free  from  knots, 
ind  easily  wrought;  but  is  more  liable  to  warp  than 
white  deaL 

Clf  Mouldingi, 

If  SfooliL.     As  mouldings  have  already  been  defined  under  Civil 
^        Architectuhe,   we  shall  here  only  point  out  those 
which  are  commonly  used  in  joinery. 

Wood  is  generally  much  thinner  than  the  dimension 
of  its  breadth,  reckoning  the  breadth  and  thickness  on 
the  sides  of  the  rectangular  section  made  by  cutting  it 
perpendicuTar  to  the  fibres,  the  length  being  understood 
to  be  parallel  to  the  fil)res.  The  faces  are  the  two  broad 
planes  that  run  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres ;  and  the 
edges  are  the  two  narrow  planes  which  also  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres.  The  ends  are  the  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  fibres. 

When  the  wood  has  been  reduced  to  the  rectangular 
shape  by  the  square  and  plane,  so  that  the  sides  may  be 
planes,  and  the  angles  right  angles,  the  next  operation 
IS  to  take  away  the  right  angles,  and  reduce  the  wood 
to  mouldings,  which  is  called  sticking^  and  the  mould- 
ing is  said  to  be  *iuck. 

When  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  reduced  to  a  cy- 
lindrical form,  it  is  said  to  be  rounded,  which  is  the  sim- 
plest species  of  moulded  work« 

When  a  part  of  the  arris  is  reduced  to  a  semicy  Un- 
der, 9o  that  the  surface  of  the  cylindrical  part  may  be 
flush,  both  with  the  face  and  edge  of'  the  wood,,  and 
that  a  groove  or  sinking  may  be  made  in  the  face  only, 
the  cylindrical  part  is  called  a  bead,  and  the  sinking  a 
quirk,  so  that  the  moulding  is  called  a  qmrked  bead. 

When  a  quirk  is  also  formed  in  the  narrow  plane, 
or  edge,  so  as  to  make  the  rounded  part  at  the  angle 
three-fourthft  of  a  cylinder,  the  moulding  obtains  Uie 
name  oi  head  €md  double  quirk. 

Wlien  there  are  two  seraicylindrical  mouldings,  rising 
both  from  a  plane  parallel  to  the  face ;  and  when  one 
come!»  close  to  the  edge  of  the  piece,  and  the  other 
has  a  quirk  on  the  farther  side,  and  its  surface  flush 
with  the  face  of  the  wood,  the  combinations  of  these 
nunihiiDgs  are  termed  a  double  bead,  or  double  bead  and 


quirk.     In  diis  combination,  the  bead  which  ia  next  to    Joinay. 
the  edge  of  the  stuff* is  much  less  than  the  other.  ^^"v""^ 

Mouldings  are  generallv  separated  from  one  another.  Mouldings, 
and  frequently  terminated  by  two   narrow  planes,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  caAed^fileis,  which  shew  two 
sides  of  a  rectangular  prism. 

Mouldings,  as  well  as  fiUetSi  are  called  members. 

When  a  semicylindrical  moulding,  which  rises  from  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  face,  is  terminated  on  the  edge  by  a 
fillet,  the  two  members  thus  combined  kre  called  a  torus. 

If  there  be  two  semicylindrical  mouldings  springing 
fWmi  a  plane  parallel  to  the  face,  terminated  on  the 
edge  by  a  fillet;  this  combination  of  members  is  called 
a  double  torus, 

A  repetition  ofequal  8enHcylindricalmoulding8,spring« 
ing  from  a  plane  or  cylindrical  surface,  is  called  reede. 

The  cima  recta,  and  cima  reversa,  are  called  in  joinery 
ogee.  The  former  is  called  ogee,  and  the  latter  ogee 
reverse, 

Ovoh  has  already  been  defined  in  our  aitide  Civia 
Ahchitecture. 

A  quarter  round  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  cylindrical  Bur« 
facet  but  has  no  quirk  on  either  side. 

Mouldings  for  Framing, 

In  framed  work,  as  doors,  shutters,  wainscoting,  &c.  Mouldings 
the  edges  of  the  framing  is  generally  reduced  at  the  fov  flramiog; 
angles  to  mouldings.  The  moulding  for  this  purpose 
are  the  ovfdo,  or  the  ogee,  with  or  without  a  bead  next 
to  the  panel ;  but  when  the  ovolo-is  employed,  a  bead 
or  a  fillet  becomes  necessary.  The  ogee  is  either  common 
or  quirked,  with  a  bead  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  margins  of  the  framing  terminate  on  the 
edges  next  to  the  panel,  with  one  or  more  mouldingSi 
which  both  advance  before,  and  retire  from  the  face  of 
the  framing  to  the  panelling.  The  mouldings  thus 
introduced  are  called  bolection  mouldings. 

The  panelling  of  framed  work  is  generally  sunk 
within  the  face  of  the  framing ;  sometimes,  Ifowever/ 
for  outside  work,  it  is  made  flush.  In  the  best  flush 
work,  the  panels  are  surrounded  with  a  bead,  formed 
on  the  edge  o{  the  framing,  and  the  work  is  called  bead 
andjlush.  In  the  more  common  kind  of  flush  framing, 
the  bead  is  run  on  the  two  edges  of  the  panel  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  fibres,  and  is  called  bead  and  butt. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  CCCXXXHI.  Fillets.  Flat. 

Fig.  2.  Edge  rounded.      This  simple  moulding  is  cccxxxni. 
aho  sometimes  called  a  bead  ;  but  not  unless  it  is  fixed  ^%-  ^ 
to  one  side  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  wood,  and  the 
rounded  part  made  flush  with  the  other  side. 
■   Fig.  3.  Flush  bead,  or  bead  and  quirk. 

Fig.  4.  Bead  and  double  quirk. 

Fig.  5.  Double  bead. 

Fig.  6.  Torus.  The  torus  in  joinery  differs  from  the 
bead,  in  having  a  fillet 

Fig.  7.  Double  torus* 

Fig.  8.  Reeded  moulding  on  the  edge.  * 

Fig.  [}.  Reeded  moulding  on  the  face,  which  may 
apply  to  bands,  architraves,  and  pilasters.  > 

Fig.  10.  Reeded  mouldings  round  a  cylinder  or  stafil 
These  will  apply  to  columns,  or  other  circular  bodies. 

Fig.  II.  Semicircular  flutes,  which  may  apply  to- 
bands,  pilasters,  and  columns. 


"  The  Kditoi  is  indebted  ibr  this  aittde  to  Petxb  NicbolsoiTi  Esq* 
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Joinery.  Fig.  12.  Shallow  flutes^  whidi  may  also  be  applied 
^•^nr**'  to  columns,  pilasters,  and  flat  bands. 

Fig.  IS.  Style  of  a  door  or  shutter,  with  paft  of  the 
panel,  shewing  the  mouldings  which  are  hete  termed 
quirk,  ogee,  and  bead. 

Fig.  1 4.  Style  Md  'part  of  the  panel  of «  door  or  shut- 
ter, shewing  the  motndfngs  nl^hlch  a^ein  this  example 
termed  quirked  ovol6  und  bead. 

Fig.  15.  Section  of  it  door  style,  with  part  of  tiie  pa- 
nel, shewing  the  mouldirrgs  wbSeh  aife'  here  termed 
bolection  mouldings. 

Figs.  16;  17i  l^,  and  Ip/are  vtarioasfftntitof  aeetioiifl 

Seribing  When  two  'bodies-  are  so  fitted  togetfitP  that  their 

and  mi*      sadbces  ii^efsect-pr  meet  eadi  other,  they  are  ingen^ 
arting.         riJ  gaid  to  mitre  or  scribe. 

.    Two  bodlek  9we'  saidco  mitra  logetfaeg  in  a  plane 
MMiBg,  through  the  •comiBOn  intersection 'ofothwami^ 

One  body  is  laid  to  scribe  upon  another,  when  the 
two  surfaces  intersect  each  other,  and  when  so  quiohof 
the  one  body  ia  out  off  to  make -way  for  Ihe^other 
body  entire. 

In  6nisbif%,  whether  the  bodies  «re  mitred  or -aenbed, 

the  external  appearance  ia  the  same, 

Tlisory  of        As  the  theory  of  the  intersection  of  geometrical  bo- 

tlic  sDt«so-  dies  with  one  another  has  been  omittki  in  the  article 

tton  ^f^  CAHPiMTnYy  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  theprac- 

metrical       ^j^  ^f  groina  and  ardies,  in  cnrder  tomake  ooncct 

work;  and  as  it  is  also  essential  in  joineryi  in  mitFein^ 

and  seribing,  we  ahaU  mdM'no  apology  for  inserting  it 

in  the  present  article. 

The  bodies  whioh  we  AallsMppeae  to  be  joined  to- 
gether  are  prisms,  cones,  and  CMiolds. 

Prisma  inchide  all  solid#  which  may*  be-  cut  into 
equal  and  similar  sections  by  parallel  phmea^  and  which 
may  also  be  cut  by  parallel  planes  in  some  other  di« 
reotion  into  narallelograms  of  the  same  lengtb;  and 
consequently  by  this  (fefinilion^  not  only  triaqgwatyree- 
tingulaT;  and  polygonal  prisms  are  indodeo,  but  also 
9ylaidert,  cylindroids,  and  sudiasmay  hare  parallel 
sections,  eouel  and  sitnilar  parabolas,  or  equal  andai* 
niilar  hypeivolaa. 

Parabolk  and  hypeibolic  prisma  are  here  supposed 
to  be  generated  in  the  following  manner.  Imaguethe 
pbneof  the  figure  to  be,  with  its  apex,  ahmg  a  straight 
line  perpendicular  thereto,  while  its  axis  or  double  or« 
dinate  to  the  axis  may  describe  a  plane. 

In  order  to  prevent  repetitions,  let  it  be  understood, 
thatwhefi  two  prisms  intersect  each  other,  that  they 
interieel  at  rinht  angles. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  constroction  of  the 
meeting  of  the  surfiioee  of  two  different  bodies,  is  to 
suppose  the  position  of  the  one  body  given  in  respect 
to  the  other,  and  the  position  of  both  in  respect  to 
a  given  plants  and  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of 
the  two  surfaces  to  be  made  on  that  plane. 

For  the  purpose  of  prqiection,  let  us  suppose  that 
besides  the  plane  on  which  tne  prcjeetioa  is  made,  there 
are  two  others- at  right  mgles,  formings  with  the  plsie 
of  projection,  an  internal  solid  at^le^ 

To  render*  the  praeliee  of  thie  «asy,  we  shall- suppose 
that  when  the- intersection  of  two  prisma  is  requir* 
ed,  the  ends  are  i^osd  at  right -nn^lee  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  and  that  the  douUe-ordmafeeetif  their  gene- 
rating figures  are  parallel  thereto. 

Let  ns  suppose,  in  the  case  of  twa  prisms- jmning^ 
that  the  planes  generated  by  the  axis  of  the  generating 


figure  of  each  prism,  are  the  plane  whose  distances  ire  Jdmj, 
respectively  x  and  ^.  ^^'^ 

Or,  in  the  case  of  a  prism  joining  with  a  conoid,  that  T^*^^^^ 
the  nlane  described  by  the  axis  of  Uie  generating  6gure  u!m'^f"n 
of  the  prism,  and  the  plane  passing  through  the  axk  tnttn^i 
or  centre  of  the  conoid  at  right  angles  therewith,  and  bodM. 
also  to  the  plane  of  projection,  are  the  two  plan^  whose 
distances  are  respectively  x  and  if, 

PaoB.    To  find  the  projection  of  thci  intenection  of  Pioblca. 
two  prisms,  or  of  a  prism  and  conoid. 

Suppose  the  plahe  of  projection  to  pass  dirough  one 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  generating  figure,  and  let 
o  be  equal  to  the  axis  of  that  figure,  and  consequently 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  most  remote  point  of  the 
intersection  of  the  two  solids  from  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion ;  and  let  z  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  any  point  in 
the  intersection  fVom  the  said  plane,  x  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  that  point  from  one  of  the  vertical  planes,  and 
y  the  distanoe  of  the  same  point  from  the  other  vertltal 
plane. 

Find  the  equation  of  the  one  generating  curve  in 
terms  of  x  and  z,  also  the  equation  of  the  other  gene- 
rating  curve  in  terms  of  jjf  and  z.  Find  the  value  of  z 
pr  any  equal  power  of  z  in  each  of  these  equations;  pat 
these  values  equal  to  one  another ;  then  the  equation  be- 
tween X  and  y  will  determine  the  species  of  the  curve. 

Ex.  1.  Suppose  two  parabolic  prisms  to  intersect  eadi  Knnpk 
other,  so  that  the  apex  line  of  uie  one  prism,  and  the 
rectangle  opposite  the  apex  line  of  the  otner,  may  be  in 
the  plane  of  projection. 

F^.  20.  PUte  CCCXXXIII,  Let  CI  be  the  apex  line  Pun 
of  the  one  prism,  and  A'F  the  line  described  by  the  ex.  ^^ 
tremity  of  the  axis  which  meets  the  double  ordinate  of  "^  '^ 
the  other.    Let  APDC  be  half  of  the  genemting  psn^ 
boU,  of  which  ito  axis  forms  the  line  Cl;  and  A^D'C 
half  tiie  generating  section,  of  which  the  extmnity  of 
the  axis  that  meets  the  double  ordinate  forms  the  line 
A'F. 

Draw  BP  parallel  to  CD ;  make  AC'=:  n,  CD  =  (, 
AB  =  X,  and  BP  =  y.  Draw  B'P^  parallel  to  CD^ ; 
make  C\'  =  n,  CD'  =  c,  C'B'  =  x,  and  B'F  =  « ; 
therefore  B'A^  will  be  =  a — x. 

Then,  by  the  proper^  of  the  parabola. 

In  the  eection  APDCi  o  I « : :  i*: y  $  dMarelfare  «!3r^; 
and  in  the  section  C'DT'A',  o : a^^zz :  o> : j^;  thoe- 
fore  z::za'^ 


Consequently 


6» 


ax^ 


;  whence  we  infer,  that 


the  curve  FGHRI,  which  is  theprcjectitm  of  the  two 
prismatic  surftces  in  an  ellipse. 

If  6rs c,  the projectian  will  be adrde. 

Ex.  2.  Suppose  the  generating  figures  of  both  prisms  Bin] 
to  be  parabolas,  as  before ;  and  th^  the  rectangle  de« 
scribai  by  the  double  ordhiate  of  each  ia  on  the  plane 
d*  projection,  to  find  the  projection  of  the  intersecdon 
of  their  'soTiaoes. 

Let  APDC,  Fig.  «i.  PUrtfe  CCCXXXm,  be  the  gener-  P«^ 
ating  figure  of  the  one  xirisro,  and  A'P'IVC'  that  of  the  £^ 
other.    Make  CA  =  a,  CB=^x,  CDi^b,  and  BP  =  x,  '^ 
also  C'A'=rr,   CB'  =  x,  C'D'-idi   and  B'P=y; 
therefbre  BA  rs  o  —  r,  and  FA'  s^c  —  ». 

From  the  property  of  the  parabola  we  have  from  the 
fijrune  APDC,  a:ii— x::  6':  je*;  wiiexfoe  xso-* 

.^,  abafimnlhe  figure  A^FiyC,  czc^xzi^if; 

or 

when«e«a«— *-^-;  therefore  a— -^^ssc—^ 
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i?2;therrfo«.y»  =  ^^i=^'+ 


ad* 


*»; 


PUTE 


f«  -  f  whence  we  infer 
coxxxiii.  that  the  curve  is  an  hyperbola ;  and  if  a  and  c  become 

V'm  91  iP  U 

*  '     equal,  we  should  then  have  ^*  ==  -jr^  a?*,  or  y  =r  -^  «, 

tnd  consequently,  in  this  case^  the  projection  of  the  in« 
tenection  of  the  two  surfaces  would  be  straight  lines^ 
and  would  form  the  figure  of  a  groin ;  and  if  b  and  d  were 


equal,  we  should  liave  v*  =  — ^ 

c 


a 


««    which 


is  a  case  that  wonld  more  frequently  occur  in  practice. 
Empk  3.  ^'  ^'  Suppose  the  generating  figure  of  the  one  prism 
to  be  a  semi-ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  axis  is  the 
base,  and  the  generating  figure  of  the  other  to  be  a  8e« 
midrde;  and  Uiat  the  rectangle  described  by  the  great- 
er axis  of  the  former,  and  Uie  rectangle  described  by 
the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  in  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion. 
T^tL  Let  APDC,  Fi^.  £2.  be  the  half  of  the  generating  fi- 
gure of  the  elliptio^prism,  or  semi-cylindroid,  and 
A'PTyCf  be  half  of  the  generating  figure  of  the  semi- 

SKnder.   Make  CA^a,  CBssr,  CD  =  6,  and  BPsjr; 
o  CA'  rr  c,  C'B'  =  Zi  CD'  =  d,  and  B'F  =  y. 
Then,  from  the  property  of  the  ellipse,  in  the  figure 
APDCj  we  haveii*:6>::  (a -)-  x)  (a  — z):  j:*;  whence 

fl»jt*  =  i«(a«  — «*).    Therefore  :^  =  a<—|^^. 

Anin,  firom  the  property  of  the  circle  in  the  figure 
A'PD'C,  we  have  y  =  (d  +  z)  d—  «)  =  rf»  —  s» ; 

wfamce  a?=rrf*— ^,  thereforea*— ^j- j^sd"— •^'; 

a* 
whence  ^*  r=  i^ ».  a*  -4-  7^  «*.    Whence  we  infer  that 

the  curve  is  an  hyperbola. 
This  example  is  exceedingly  useful  in  groined  arches. 

Let  yss  o,  then  will  o=:i^—- «*  -)-  -—j:*, whence x= 

!•  («»-rf»).  which  «  hrff  of  th.  greater  «is  of  the 

a* 
carve*    Suppose  y  infinite,  then  will  ^^r;  '\  or 

y=-^  «,  therefore  a :  6  ::  ^ :  jr,  that  is  GF :  F£::x:^; 

whence  GE  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve.  If  a  ^  i,  as 
is  gencfslly  the  case,  we  shall  have  y  =  d*  — -  a'  -|-  j:*  ; 
ana  in  tine  caae,  if  ^  =r  o,  we  shall  have  x*  =  a'  — - 
d*^  (a  +<')  (a  — <^};  therefore  this  particular  value 
of  X  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  sum  and 
difference  cxf  the  two  radiL 

Qfihe  various  Forms  of  Joints  fur  Doors  and  ShiUiers, 
and  qf  the  Methods  qf  Hinging  them  together. 

The  fbrms  of  joints  for  folding  and  hinging  is  essen- 
tial to  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Such  joints  ought  to 
^  ^  be  to  made,  as  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  door 
or  dratter  on  both  sides ;  and  to  exclude  as  much  air 
as  poesible  firom  mshinff  dirough  between  the  edges  of 
the  two  bodies  to  be  hinged,  and  thereby  rendering 
the  epwrtments  cold  in  winter. 

In  the  joints  of  doors  which  are  to  be  hinged  toge- 
ther, both  amgles  of  one  of  the  bodies  are  usudly  bead- 
ed, in  order  to  conceal  die  open  space  which  would 
be  seen  firom  every  point  of  view ;  and  to  preserve  the 
regnleritj'  of  the  woiic^  the  hinges  employed  to  couple 
them  together  are  made  exactly  to  the  aixe  of  the  bead^ 
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aiof 
hfer 


on  the  side  on  which  the  knnekle  is  to  be  placed ;  so  ^^nery. 
thaty  when  they  are  hung,  the  knuckles  of  the  hinges  '''^'  » 
end  the  wooden  bead  forms  one  continued  staff  or  cy- 
linder. 

Plate  CCX^XXXIV.  Fig.  1.  Nos.  1.  and  ^,  is  a  section  Platc 
of  part  of  the  door  style  and  part  of  the  hanging  style  cccxxxiv. 
at  the  joint     In  this,  the  centre  of  the  bead  on  each  ^'B*  ^' 
side  is  in  the  line  of  the  straight  part  of  the  joint  from 
the  opposite  side.  To  form  the  joint  ekactly,  let  C  be  the 
eentre  of  the  bead,  AG  part  of  the  joint  in  a  line  with 
the  edge  of  the  same,  join  AC,  and  draw  AB  perpendi- 
cular to  AC ;  the  other  part  BH  is  perpendicular  t6 
£F,  the  face  of  the  door  or  hanging  style.    This  joint 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  many  purposei,  and  may  be 
hung  with  common  hinges,  aad|  being  crooked,  will 
break  the  current  of  air. 

Fig.  2.  Nos.  1.  and  2.  is  a  plane  joint,  beaded  alike  on  Fig.  2. 
both  sides.  Here,  as  the  plane  of  the  joint  is  a  tangent 
to  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  both  b^sds,  the  margin  will 
be  alike  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  affords  no  check 
in  preventing  the  cold  air  from  rushing  through  the 
aperture  or  seam  into  the  apartment  Another  inconve- 
nience is,  that  the  hinge  which  b  to  connect  the  two 
bodies^  must  not  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in 
the  form  shewn  in  No.  S,  where  the  bodies  are  hinged 
together. 

Fig.  S.  In  Nos.  1.  and  2.  the  plane  of  the  joint  from  Fi^  3. 
the  one  side  is  directed  to  the  axis  of  the  fc^ad  on  the 
other.  This  joint  is  iip(m  the  same  principle  as  Fig.  1. 
•and  therefore  may  also  be  hinged  with  common  hinges, 
as  at  No.  3.  where  the  two  parts  are  coupled  together. 
These  forms  of  Figs.  1.  and  3.  are  applicable  to  those 
cases  where  a  part  of  the  margin  is  ooncealed  on  one 
side  of  the  door. 

Fig.  4.  In  Nos.  1.  and  2.  the  beads  are  of  the  same  sitfe  Fig*  ^ 
on  both  sides,  and  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  the  joint  is  broken  by  indenting  a  part  which  ter« 
■linates  by  a  plane  directed  to  the  axis  oi  the  two  op» 
poeite  beads.  This  form  is  not  only  beautkul  and 
atronff,  but  tends  to*  make  the  apartment  coaofortablet 
and  the  hinges  only  require  to  be  of  the  ooinmon  fonn. 
No.  &  shews  the  two  parts  hinged.toigedker. 

Fig.  5.  In  Nos.  1.  and  2.  the  wads  are  j^laced  alike  on  Pig  ^ 
both  sides,  but  not  on  the  same  piece  as  in  Fig.  4i|  and 
though  the  uniformi^  is  preserved,  the  bead  which 
pr^ects  the  whole  of  itsjthickness  is  weakened. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  method  of  hinging  shutters  and  con-  Fig.  e. 
cealin^  the  hinges.  A  is  the  inside  bead  of  the  sash  frame, 
B  the  inside  lining,  C  part  of  the  style  of  the  shutter. 
To  6nd  the  form  of  the  joint,  let  af  be  the  faee  of  the 
shutter  perpendicular  to  a  r,  the  face  of  the  inside  li- 
ning. Bisect  the  angle  fa  r  by  the  straight  line  aa; 
then,  taking  any  pomt  e  in  the  centre,  oraw  dd  per- 
pendicular to  a  a,  cutting  e  a  at  c ;  and  c  is  the  centre 
of  the  hinge.  From  e  describe  an  arc  a  m,  which  must 
be  hollowed  out  of  Uie  inside  lining  of  Uie  sash,  from 
the  whole  height  of  the  shutter ;  and  the  internal  right 
angle  most  be  cut  out  of  the  edge  of  the  shutter  to  the 
breuith  of  the  hinge,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
hinge  in  the  act  of  opening  and  shutting.  Here  the 
toils  of  the  hinges  are  shewn  of  different  lengths^  in 
order  to  strenethen  them. 

Fig.  7«  Is  a  joint  with  concealed  hinges  intended  for  a  Fig.  7. 
door ;  and  here,  as  the  door  is  sufficiently  thick,  the 
ends  of  the  hinges  are  of  equal  lengths,  and  are  conceal- 
ed in  the  thickness  of  the  wood. 

Fig.  8.  Is  the  method  of  hinging  shutters  in  the  com-  pjg,  g, 
mon  way,  where  the  binge  is  let  its  whole  thidu&ess 
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into  the  edge  of  the  shatter,  upon  the  supposition  thmt 
the  inside  h'nfng  would  be  too  thin  for  the  screws 
which  are  employed  in  totening  them^  in  order  to  have 
'  sufficient  hold.* 

Fig.  9.  Shews  the  method  of  hanging  a  door  with 
centres  which  are  entirely  concealed.  Suppose  ad 
that  part  of  the  side  of  the  jamb  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  door ;  bisect  ad  in  ^,  and 
draw  b c  pei*pendicular  to  ad;  make  h c  equal  to  ba 
or  b d,  and  join  a c  and  cd ;  from  c  describe  an  arc 
aed,  which  shows  the  part  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the 
jamb.  The  centres  are  fixed  to  the  top  or  bottom  of 
.the  door.  The  upper  centre  must  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  being  taken  out  of  the  socket^  so  that  the 
door  may  be  unhung,  as  may  be  required. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  the  method  of  hanging  shutters  in  the 
usual  way,  where  the  centres  of  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge 
is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  perpendicular  part  of 
the  rebate.  The  aotted  lines  shew  the  flap  exactly  as 
folded  back. 

Fig.  1 1.  Sliews  how  the  hinge  is  to  be  placed  when 
the  axis  of  the  knuckle  cannot  be  placed  opposite  to  the 
joint.  Thus,  let  a  bhe  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the 
flap  from  the  e(1ge  of  the  shutter ;  bisect  a  bin  c;  then 
c  is  the  point  opposite  to  which  the  centre  of  the  hinge 
must  be  placed.  This  situation  for  the  knuckle  of  tne 
hinge  becomes  necessary,  when  the  shutters  are  not 
square  at  the  ends,  or  wlien  the  boxing-room  is  not 
sufficiently  ample.  The  principle  is  to  place  the  centre 
of  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge  at  half  the  distance  of  the 
edge  of  the  flap  from  the  -rebate  on  the  edge  of  the 
-ehutter. 

Fig.  12.  'Shews  the  two  parts  as  hinged  together. 

Fig.  13.  When  a  door  has  a  cornice,  or  other  pro- 
jecting moulding,  and  when  it  is  required  to  bring  the 
doors  in  a  situation,  when  open,  parallel  to  its  plaoe 
when  shut,  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge  must  be  made  to 
prnject  as  far,  or  something  more,  than  the  cornice  or 
caping  moulding.  This  principle  will  be  sufiidently 
evident  by  inspecting  the  ngure.  The  dotted  lines  shew 
the  situation  of  the  door  when  folded  back. 

Fig.  14.  Shews  the  form  of  a  rule-joint,  either  for 
shutters  or  furniture  that  require  to  open  no  farther 
than  a  right-angle,  and  that  are  to  be  exposed  at  the 
•external  angle.  Here  the  centre  of  the  hinge  must  ob* 
vioasly  be  in  the  centre  of  the  arc. 

Fig.  15,  Shews  the  same  when  turned  to  a  right* 
angle. 

Shutters  are  always  within  the  apartments,  where^ 
ever  beauty  is  aimed  at ;  those  on  the  outside  destroy- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  front.  They  are  divided  in- 
•to  several  vertical  slips  folding  behind  each  other,  for 
^the  conveniency  of  concealing  them  within  the  thidc- 
•uess  of  the  wall.  Each  slip  or  fold  is  framed  and  com<« 
•posed  of  several  panels,  either  raised,  or  flat,  surround- 
ed with  small  mouldings  contained  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  framing. 

The  case  in  which  the  shutters  are  enclosed,  is  call- 
ed the  boxing.     The  parts  of  the  sash-frame  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shutters,  are  the  inside  lining  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  boxing,  and  to  which  the  front  shutter 
is  hung.     The  vertical  piece  of  wood  which  adjoins  the 
^dffes  of  the  sashes  and  the  inside  lining,  is  called  the 
ffUiUy  style.     The  vertical  piece  of  wood  which  joins  the 
pulley  style  on  the  outside,  parallel  to  the  inside  lining, 
IS  called  the  outside  lining.     That  side  of  the  boxing 
which  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  shutter,  is  called  the 
•  hack  of  the  boxing.    The  remaining,  third  side  of  the 
4>oxing  is  either  formed  by  the  architrave  which  sur- 
iTounds  the  aperture  within  the  room,  or,  in  very  good 


houses,  by  a  groined  flush  on  one  side  with  the  plaster  Joinm. 
of  the  wall.  The  parts  of  the  sash> frame  which  are  ^*^ 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  are  the  sill  and  top^  which 
names  bespeak  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Inside  beads  are  those  slips  of  wood,  rounded  on  the 
edges,  which  form  one  side  of  the  race  or  groove  for 
the  sashes  to  run  in.  Parting  beads  are  those  slips  of 
wood  which  separate  the  upper  and  lower  sashes. 

The  method  of  making  doors  opeii  exactly,  so  as  to 
cut  away  the  least  quantity  of  wood,  or  to  keep  the 
narrow  planes  of  the  edges  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
face  of  the  work  as  possible,  depeflda  upon  the  fol* 
lowing  principle. 

Supposing  a  correct  section  to  be  drawn  ;  then  if  the 
aperture  be  shut  with  a  door  to  open  in  one  breadth, 
draw  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  hinge  to  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  plane ;  perpendicular  to  which, 
draw  another  straight  line,  and  this  perpendicular  will 
ffive  the  splay  of  the  jamb  which  comes  in  contact  with 
tne  edge  of  the  door  which  is  to  be  fastened  or  locked 
therein.  If  the  aperture  is  closed  with  two  doors,  the 
principle  is  still  the  same,  as  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
consider  one  of  them  to  open  at  a  time,  while  the  edge  of 
4he  other,  which  is  bolted  to  the  floor  and  soffit,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  jamb ;  then  proceeding  with  the  other  half, 
which  is  thus  left  to  turn  on  its  hinges,  as  if  it  were  a  ^^^^^^ 
whole,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  now  described,  cccxn 

Fig.  16.  Shews  the  section  of  a  door  for  a  straight  Pi^  1& 
wall. 

Fig.  17.  Is  the  section  of  folding  doors.  Here  it  will  Fig.  17. 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  principle.        ^ 

Fiff.  18.  Is  the  section  of  a  door  in  one  breadth  in  a  Fif.18. 
circular  wall.     Here  the  joints  should  tend  to  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  19.  Is  the  section  of  a  door  in  a  cylindrical  wall.  Fig.  lA 
in  two  parts.     In  this  the  above  method  should  be  at- 
tended to. 

Fig.  20.  Is  the  section  of  a  double  door,  to  open  to  r%«  20 
the  space  on  the  concave  side.     Here,  in  particular, 
the  above  method  of  making  'the  doors  open  to  clear 
the  jambs  should  be  attendee!  ta 

Fig.  21.  Is  the  section  of  a  single  door,  to  open  to  p^l 
the  concave  side.  Here  the  ptinciple  of  naakipg  it  open  ' 
must  also  be  attended  to.  | 

Raking  Mouldings.  ' 

Raking  mouldings  depend  upon  the  principle  of  a  Bila 
solid  angle  consisting  of  three  plane  angles,  or  what  °^ 
may  be  called  a  trihedral ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  hollow  or  as  a  solid,  according  as  it  may  be 
used  externally  or  internally.  The  mouldings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  in  two  of  the  lines  of  concourse,  and 
to  meet  each  other  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  other 
line  of  concourse. 

The  rakingr  mouldings  of  a  pediment  are  placed  up* 
xxk  a  solid  trihedral,  the  horizontal  moulding  being  dis- 
posed upon  the  obtuse  angle,  and  the  raking  mould- 
ings upon  the  top  of  the  tympanum.  '  In  this  case,  the 
mitre  of  the  mouldinffs  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
line  of  concourse  of  the  two  sides  of  the  building. 

The  three  planes  which  terminate  in  a  point  in  the 
inside  of  a  rectangular  room,  may  be  csonaidered  as  a 
hollow  trihedral.  Now,  if  these  three  planes  which 
constitute  the  trihedral  be  at  right-angles,  no  difiicoHy 
can  occur  in  constructing  the  moukhnga,  as  each  cor- 
nice may  have  the  same  section,  and  as  the  direction  of 
both  cornices  are  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  concourse 
of  the  two  vertical  sides  of  the  rocnn  ;  but  where  the 
one  cornice  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other  oblique,  the 
case  becomes  tne  same  as  the  preceding. 
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jMeiy*      The  same  principle  is  also  applied  to  the  bars  of  a 
bow  window*  of  which  the  sides  form  a  polygonal  prism. 
Id  this,  the  trihedral  is  considered  as  formed  by  the 
face  of  one  of  the  vertical  planes ;  a  vertical  plane  bi- 
secting the  two  adjoining  faces  and  a  horizontal  plane. 
Let  us  suppose  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes 
through  which  the  plane  of  the  mitre  passes,  and  the 
other  two  angles  of  the  trihedral  to  be  given.  The  pro* 
jection  of  each  mitre,  and  the  figure  of  the  mitre,  or 
the  section  of  one  of  the  mouldings  and  the  mitre  line, 
must  also  be  given,  and  we  shall  have  sufficient  data 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  section  of  the  other  moulding. 
This  construction  becomes  very  easy,  where  the  in- 
clination of  the  two  planes  is  a  right-angle,  and  when 
the  angle  contained  by  the  edges  of  the  one  plane  is  a 
n'l^ht-angle,  and  that  contained  by  the  edges  of  the 
other  an  obtuse  angle,  as  is  the  case  with  a  pediment. 
The  plane  of  the  two  adjoining  walls  is  generally  a 
right- angle,  and  the  angle  contained  by  two  of  the 
edges  of  one  of  the  planes  is  an  obtuse  angle,  and  that 
contained  by  the  two  edges  of  the  other  a  right- angle. 
This  case  affords  a  very  easy  construction  ;  it  being 
only  necessaiy  to  lay  down  the  side  of  the  building  on 
which  the  pediment  or  inclined  cornice  is  to  be  made, 
with  a  projection  of  the  mouldings  at  the  lower  end, 
without  any  plan  whatever,  provided  that  the  mould- 
ings have  the  same  projecture  on  both  sides. 

The  same  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two  sides 
of  a  bow  window,  where  the  sides  are  vertical  planes 
at  any  angles  with  each  other. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  CCCXXXV.  Shews  the  elevation  of  a 
triangular  pediment  with  a  modillion  cornice. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  elevation  of  an  open  pediment  with 
the  same  cornice  as  Fig.  1.  It  is  in  such  examples  as 
these  that  raking  mouldings  occur. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  method  of  tracing  a  raking  cima- 
recta.  The  curve  turned  towards  Fig.  2.  is  the  return 
moulding  in  the  open  part  of  the  pediment.  Fig.  3. 
The  curve  next  to  the  margin  of  the  plate  is  the  return 
moulding  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  pediments. 
Fig.  1.  and  2.  The  middle  curve  is  a  section  of  the 
raking  or  inclined  moulding  itself. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  front  ofa  modillion,  with  the  raking 
moulding  which  forms  the  cap.  The  upper  extreme  curve 
is  a  section  of  the  level  return  at  the  top ;  the  lower  ex- 
treme curve  is  a  section  of  the  level  return  moulding 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  curve  shewn  in  the  middle  is  a 
section  of  tlie  raking  moulding  itself.  This  is  the  same 
modillion  as  shewn  in  the  designs  of  Figs.  1.  and  2. 

Fig,  5.  Shews  the  section  of  a  raking  cavetto,  and 
that  of  the  return  moulding  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  section  ofa  raking  ovolo,  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  return  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom.    As 
the  principle  of  all  these  is  the  same,  though  tlie  forms 
are  different,  we  shall  here  describe  the  method  of  tra- 
cing these  curves.     Admitting  the  curve  ABCDEF  at 
the  bottom  to  be  given :   draw  lines  B  b  6,  C  c  c,  D,d  r/, 
E  e  e,  F  f/J  parallel  to  A  a  a,  or  to  the  fillets  of  the 
moulding:    Draw  Al,  BK,  CL,  DM,  EN,  FO  perpen- 
dicular to  FG,  and  draw  any  straight  line  IKLMNO 
parallel  to  FG,  place  the  disUnces  IK,  KL,  LM.  MN, 
NO,  upon  any  part  of  the  fillet,  and  draw  the  straight 
lines  i  a,  k  bj  1  c,  m  d,  n  e,  o  f.  and  a  b  c  d  e  f  is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  raking  moulding.     In  the  same  munner,  by 
drawing  any  straight  line  iklm  ;*  o  parallel  to  FG,  and 
drawing  i  a,  k  b,  Icf  tnd,  n  e,  oj^,  perpendicular  to  FG, 
we  shall  obtain  the  curve  bed ej,  and  the  lower  side  of 
the  fillet  a  6  for  the  section  of  the  return  moulding  at 
the  t<^j  if  any  shouild  be  wanted. 
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Fig.  7.  Section  of  a  raking  architrave  and  soffit  for  Joinery, 
the  return  of  a  splayed  window,  which  is  sometimes 
both  necessary  ana  ornamental  in  thick  walls.  No.  1. 
is  the  architrave  for  the  soffit,  which  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  given  in  order  to  obtain  No.  2.  Let  DF  repre- 
sent a  section  of  the  plane  of  the  face  of  the  soffit,  then 
to  find  any  point  in  the  curve,  draw  £  e  perpendicu- 
lar to  DF  cutting  Cy,  the  face  of  the  raking  architrave, 
at  f;  make  ye  equal  to  FE,  and  e  will  be  a  point  in  the 
raking  moulding  of  the  splayed  architrave.  Other 
points  will  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  are  obtained,  the  curve  may  be  drawn 
through  these  points  by  the  hand. 

Fig.  8.  Is  another  design  finished  with  reede<l  mould- 
ings ;  the  method  of  tracing  is  the  same,  but  this  is 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  next  figure. 

Fig.  9*  Is  the  method  of  tracing  the  moulding  ofa  rak- 
ing architrave  more  particularly  explained.  The  mould- 
ing chosen  for  this  purpose  is  an  ogee  reverse.  No.'!;, 
is  the  given  moulding.  No.  2.  the  raking  one,,  which 
is  requu-ed  to  be  found.  A£,  e  B,  are  the  edges  of  the 
mouldings,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
.finishing  of  the  walls.  £F  and  ey*are  the  fillets  which 
front  each  other.  FG^  fg,  the  sides  of  the  quirks  of  the 
mouldings.  IK,  i  k,  the  faces  of  the  fillets.  LK,  Ikt  the 
returns  of  the  same,  and  •  IQPHONG,  and  iqphong, 
ogee  mouldings.  Then  to  find  any  point  h  in  the  curve, 
draw  H  h  parallel  to  AB,  and  supposing  these  mould- 
ings to  be  of  equal  thickness,  draw  a  e  perpendicular  to 
BC ;  make  ^e  equal  to  AE;  draw  HIVI  perpendicular 
to  AE,  cutting  it  at  M ;  make  a  m  equal  to  AM,  and 
draw  HI  h  parallel  to  BC,  h  will  be  a  point  in  the  rak- 
ing mouloing  as  required.  In  the  same  manner,  all 
the  other  points  will  be  found  and  completed  as  before. 

Fig.  10.  Is  a  torus  moulding  for  skirting  stairs.  The  Fig;  If. 
carve  at  the  lower  end  shows  the  section  that  the  mould- 
ing at  the  return  makes  in  the  passage  below.  The  upper 
curve  is  a  section  of  the  moulding  on  the  return  at  the 
landing.  The  middle  curve  is  a  section  of  the  mould- 
ing placed  in  the  staircase  ilself;  This  form  of  oblique 
curvatures  would  only  take  place  in  a  straight  flight  of 
stairs,  where  the  steps  both  begin  and  end  in  the  pas- 
sages. 

Fig.  1 1.  Shews  the  method  of  mitreing  skirting,  where  Pig  it. 
the  wall  of  a  staircase  is  continued  before  the  first  step, 
and  after  the  landing. 

Fig.  12.  Shews  another  method,  by  taking  away  the  Fig.  12. 
anglesj.     Thus  take  two  equal  distances  AB  and  AC. 
Draw  BD  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  CD  perpendicular 
to  AC.     Then  with  D  iis  a  centre,  describe  the  arc  BC, 
which  is  the  curve  required. 

Fig.  13.  Shews  the  method  of  finding  the  forms  of  Fig.  13. 
the  bars  of  a  bow  window.  The  principle  is  the  f«ame 
as  described  in  Fig  9.  No.  1.  is  a  section  of  the  given 
bar.  No.  2.  is  a  section  of  the  raking  bar  in  the  mitre 
of  an  oblique  angle.  No.  3,  section  of  the  bar  in  a  right 
angle. 

Formation  of  Bodies  in  Paris  by  joining  (hem  with  Glue. 

Plate  CCCXXXVI.  Fig.  1.  No.  1.  Is  a  section  of  two 
boards  glued  up  edge  to  edge.    Na  2.  face  of  the  same 

Fig.  i.  A  section  of  two  boards  glued  edge  to  edge, 
with  a  tongue  inserted  in  a  groove  in  each  piece. 

By  thette  means,  a  board  may  be  made  to  any  breadth, 
though  the  pieces  which  compoi^  it  be  evtr  so  narrow. 

Fig.  S.  Two  boards  fixed  at  rigot  angles,  the  edge  of 
the  one  being  glued  upon  the  side  of  the  other  They 
are  strengthened  by  a  block,  which  is  fitted  and  glued 
to  the  interior,  sides. . 
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Fig.  4«  No.  I.  A  section  of  two  boai*d8  at  an  oblique 
angle,  mitred  and  glued  together,  with  a  block  in  the 
angle.  No»  2.  shews  the  inner  sides  of  the  boards  thus 
fixed.     By  this  method  columns  are  glued  up« 

Fig.  5.  No.  1.  Section  of  an  architrave.  As  the 
moulding  is  generally,  if  not  always  glued  to  the  plate  or 
board,  the  dotted  line  circumscribing  the  moulded  part 
shews  the  section  of  the  piece  to  be  glued.  No.  2.  fact 
of  the  architrave.  Na  B,  a  section  of  the  architrave  betr 
fore  it  is  moulded.  No.  4.  a  front  of  the  saxne^  No.  5, 
a  section  of  the  same  t6  a  reduced  siae,  with  the  button 
and  nail,  shewing  the  manner  in  which  thfi  two  parti 
are  glued  together.  No*  6.  shews  the  back  of  the  ar- 
chitrave with  the  buttons.  The  black  dots  .shew  the 
heads,  of  the  nails.  The  buttons  are  used,  in  order  to 
bring  the  two  surfaces  .which  are  glued  together  in  con* 
tact,  after  the  pieces  have  been  set  and  held  together, 
and  are  afterwards  knocked  off  when  the  glue  beoomea 
4ry,  and  then  the  moulding  is  stuck^  as  diewn  by  the 
section.  No.  1.  and  elevation.  No.  2. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  a  solid  niche 
in  wood.  No.  1.  is  the  elevation.  Here  the  work  is 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  stone  or 
brick,  except  that  the  Jjoints  are  all  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  base  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  nuke  a  joint  with  cur- 
ved surfaces,  aa  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  Usey 
all  tended  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  No.  S,  and  No. 
3.  shew  the  two  bottom  courses,  where  the  vertical  joints 
are  made  to  break,  and  not  to  fall  in  the  same  planes. 
This  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  elevation.  No.  1. 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  manner  of  glueing  veneers  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  surfiu»«  This  is  done  by  nail- 
ing brackets  to  a  board,  with  their  faces  upwardii,  and 
their  ends  perpendicular,  leaving  a  cavity  sufficient  for 
the  veneers  and  wedges  between  the  ends.  In  No.,1. 
the  thin  part  in  the  form  of  an  arc  shewa  the  veneers  in 
the  state  of  being  glued,  and  the  wedges  are  shewn 
upon  the  convex  side.  No.  S.  is  a  section  of  the  board 
and  bracket.  The  veneera  ought  to  be  heated  befinre  a 
large  fire,  and  the  glue  laid  on  the  surfaces  that  are  to 
come  in  contact  as  not  mb  possible,  to  prevent  the  glue 
fixvm  setting,  observing  to  glue  only  a  small  portion  at 
a  time,  and  then  wedge  it  up.  When  the  glue  is  dry, 
the  wedges  must  be  aSu^kened,  and  the  veneers,  which 
will  then  form  one  solid,  taken  out 

Fig.  8.  Shews  a  very  strong  method  of  forming  a  con- 
cave surface,  by  laying  the  veneer  upon  a  cylinder,  and 
.  backing  it  with  blocks  in  the  form  of  bricks,  which  are 
glued  to  the  convex  side  of  the  veneers,  and  to  each 
other.  The  fibres  of  the  blocks  must  be  as  nearly  pa- 
rallel as  possible  to  the  fibres  of  the  veneers,  Na  1. 
shews  a  section  of  the  cylinder,  veneer,  and  blocks. 
Nob  2.  shews  the  convex  side  of  the  blocks. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  another  method  of  glueing  veneers  to- 
gether with  cross  pieces  screwed  to  a  cylinder,  the  ve- 
<  neers  being  placea  between  the  cross  pieces  and  the  cy- 
linder. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  columns  in 
eight  stavea  or  pieces,  the  whole  being  glued  together 
m  the  manner  of  Figure  4.  We  must  here  oteerve, 
that  the  workman  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  joints  out 
of  the  flutes ;  for  beinf  in  the  fillets,  theire  will  be  more 
substance  to  prevent  them  from  giving  way.  No.  1.  is 
a  section  of  the  column  at  the  top ;  and  No.  2.  a  section 
at  the  bottom.  After  beinj^  supposed  to  be  glued  to- 
gether, die  octagons  and  mitres  must  be  laid  down  cor- 
tecf Ivf  in  order  to  form  the  joints  truly.  Here  af e 
two  oevels  shewn,  onefisr  trying  up  the  mitres,  and  the 
other  for  tiying  the  work  when  put  Uigetfaer% 


Fig.  1 1 .  Shews  the  mediod  of  glueing  up  the  base  of    J 
a  column,  according-  to  the  following  description.    Let  V 
a  course,  consisting  of  pieces  of  equal  lengths,  be  close*  ^^^'^ 
ly  jointed  together  upon  a  plane,  surface  or  board,  so  as  p^^^i^^** 
to  be  something  more  than  the.  diameter  of  the  most  ^ 

S rejecting  mouUing  in  the  base,  then  glue  the  jobts 
rmly  to^ethe^,  and  plane  the  u{>per  surface  smooth. 
Upon  this  course  lay  a  second,  with  the  same  number 
of  pieces  as  the  first,  closely  jointed  at  the  ends  as  be« 
forci  and  also  tp  the  upper  surface  of  tl^e  lower  course; 
glu^  down  one  of  the  pieces,  so  that,  the  middle  of  its 
length  .may  fall  upon  tJie  joint  of  the  two  under  pieces; 
then  the  others  beinff  glued  on  successively  till  the 
apace  is  closed,  a  third  may  be  repeated  in  the  same 
manner.    The  horiaontal  joints  of  these  courses  must 
be  so  regulated,  as  to  fall  at  the  junction  of  two  mould- 
ings, forming  a  re-entering  angle.    When  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  iMirdened,'  the  base  maj  be  sent  to  be  turn- 
ed.   A  base,  glued  up  in  this  manner,  will  stand  much 
better  than  one  which  has  the  fibres  of  the  wood  ner« 
pendicular.     No.  1.  is  the  plan  of  the  l»se.    The  whole 
Iine;s  directed  to  the  centre,  shew  the  joints  of  the  up- 
per course  ;  and  the  dotted ,  lines  tending  to  the  same 
point,  shew  the  joints  of  the  course  below. 

Fig.  12.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  the  modem  Fig.  li 
loniq  capital.    No.  1.  is  the  pl^  exhibiting  the  man- 
ner of  placing  the  blocks.  No.  2  is  the  elevation  of  the 
same.     The  plan  is  here  inverted. 

Fig.  13.  Shews  the  manner  of  glueing  up  the  Corin-  pig.  ]x 
thian  capital  for  curving  of  the  leaves.     No.  1,  is  the 
plan   inverted.     No.  2.  the  elevation.     The  abacus  is 
glued  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ionic  c^tal.  Fig, 
12. 

Fig.  14.  Is  themethod.of  forming  acylindrical  surface,  Tig.  \^ 
without  veneers,  by  equidistant  parallel  grooves,  and 
by  inserting  slips  of  wood  in  the  grooves.    No.  1.  ex^ 
hibits  the  devation,  and  No.  2.  the  plan. 

Fig.  1 5.  Shews  the  method  of  forming  a  conic  body.  ^  ^^ 
The  theory  of  this  is  no  more  than  covering  the  frus- 
trumofacone;  the  covering  is  formed  by  two  con* 
centric  arcs,,  and  terminated  at  the  ends  by  the  radii ; 
the  radius  of  the  one  arc  is  the  whole  slant  side  of  the 
cone,  that  of  the  other  is  the  slant  side  of  the  part  cut 
ofil  Here  the  ^prooves  are  all  directed  to  the  centre, 
and  filled  in  with  slips  of  wood  glued  aa  before,  the 
semicurde  ABC  below,  is  the  plan :  the  arc  HI  must 
be  equal  to  the  semicircumference  ABC. 

Fig.  16.  Is  the  same  for  a  smaller  segment  ^^  ^^ 

Fig.  17.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  a  sphere  1^1' 
or  globe,  hy  the  same  method.  No.  1.  the  face  of  the 
piece ;  No.  2.  the  edge,  shewing  the  depth  of  the 
grooves;  No.  3.  shews  the  mould  for  forming  the 
pieces  to  the  true  curvature;  No^  3.  exhibits  the  faces 
of  two  pieces  put  together. 

Circidar  headed  sash  frames  in  circular  walls«    The 
principle  of  a  circular  headed  sash  frame  in  a  circular 
wall,  aepends  upon  the  section  of  a  cylinder^  and  die 
developement  of  the  surface  as  cut  by  auother  cylin* 
der.    In  the  formation  of  the  radial  bars,  two  of  the 
sides  are  parallel  planes,  and  the  edges  are  portions  of 
cylindrical  surfaces,  contained  between  the  exterior  and 
interior  faces  of  the  wall.    To  form  the  cylindrical  sur^ 
faces  of  the  concave  and  convex  aides  of  the  radial 
bars,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  informed,   that  the 
curves  wfaidi  direct  the  shape  of  the  edges  are  portions 
of  two  difierent  ellipses,  fbrm^d  by  cutting  two  dif- 
ferent cylmdcical  sunace^  contained  between  the  t^o 
sides  of  die  cylindrical  wall,  and  concentric  therewith 
by  two  parallel  planes^  inclined  at  the  aame  angle  as  the 
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jdMTf.  phnes  of  the  har,  and  having  their  distance  from  one 
W7W  another  equal  to  the  thickness'  of  the  said  bar.  And« 
consequently  the  ellipse,  which  directs  the  form  of  the 
concave  edge  of  the  barf  will  have  its  lesser  axis  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  interior  cyllndrica]  surfkce,  and 
that  which  forms  the  convex  edge  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  exterior  cylindrical  surface. 

The  circular  oar,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  cod 
bir,  depends  on  the  developement  of  the  part  of  the 
cylindrical  surface,  formed  by  cutting  a  vertical  cylinder 
bj  a  number  of  horizontal* concentric  cylindrical  sur- 
faces, which  gives  the  form  of  th^  veneersi  or  thin 
slices  of  wood  to  be  bent  in  thicknesses. 

The  bead  of  the  sash  depends  on  the  cutting  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  so  that  the  side  contained  between  the 
two  cylindrical  surfaces^  that  stand  upon  the  exterior 
and  interior  sides  of  the  plane  of  toe  sash,  may  be 
every  where  perpendicular  to  these  surfaces,  and  to 
follow  the  true  shape  of  the  elevation  of  the  window, 
and  thus  the  angles  will  be  easily  moulded.    But  m 
order  that  there  may  be  no  variation  of  the  mouldings 
in  a  circular  sash  frame,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the 
ridisl  and  circular  bars,  atf  well  as  the  head,  should 
be  moulded  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  hand  rail, 
vis.  by   means  of  face  and  falling  moulds ;  the  face 
mould  for  the  radial  bars  will  be  as  before  observed, 
and  the  falling  mould  will  be  a  parallel  slip  of  wood, 
straight  in  the  edges,  in  breadth  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  bar.     The  falling  moulds  of  the  other  parts 
must  be  nuule  according  to  the  developement  of  the  cy« 
lindrical  surfkces. 
UTi         In  Fiff.  1.  ABC,  Plate  CCCXXXVII.  is  the  eleva- 
mxTiL  tion  of  the  head  of  the  sash,  and  ADC  the  plan  ef  the 
i  I      same.    Bisect  the  arc  ABC  in  B :  draw  BF  perpendi- 
cular to  AC,  cutting  the  concave  side  of  the  plto  at 
D :  rhraw  DG  parallel  to  AC,  and  AG  parallel  to  BF. 
Bisect  the  arc  AB  at  S9  and  draw  S  c  parallel  to  BF, 
eutting  GT>  at  c,  and  the  curve  AD  at  c' :  draw  the 
straight  line  ASK:  draw  AH  making  any  angle  with 
A£,  and  3  I  parallel  to  AH :  make  AH  equal  to  AG, 
and  3  I  equal  to  cc':  draw  the  straight  line  HIK: 
loin  BK,  and  nroduce  BE  to  L :  draw  AL  per])endicu- 
lar  to  BL,  ana  join  HL.    Divide  the  arc  AB  into  any 
number  of  eaual  parts  as  faere^  into  6 :  draw  1  a,  S  b, 
Sc,  &C.  parallel  to  BF,  cutting  the  inside  of  the  head 
of  the  aash  at  a,  b,  c,  &c.  the  inside  of  the  plan  at  a,  b,  c, 
&c  and  the  straight  line  GD  at  l^  b,  c,  &c.    From  the 
points  a,  b,  c,  &c.  draw  aa^t  bb\  cd^  &:c.  perpendicular 
to  AL,  cutting  HL  at  a\  V,  c',  &c.  and  AL  at  g,  A,  i, 
Ac :  perpendicular  to  HL  draw  a'a'S  b'b'\  cc\  kc. 
Make  a'a^,  b*b**y  e'er",  &c.  respectively  equal  to  ga,  hb, 
ic,  &C.,  anid  through  Uie  points  a'',  b",  tf,  &c.  draw  the 
curve  a^b"  i^  d!*  e*  f  \    draw  also  the  straight  line 
f >  9>  r,  parallel  to  AH^  cutting  AL  at  9,  HL  at  r; 
draw  rs  perpendicular  to  HL ;  make  r«  equal  to  ^p; 
draw  LB'  perpendicular  to  HL,  and  make  LB'  equal 
to  LB;. join  H*,  w"  and  B'/**,  which  will  complete 
the  concave  edge  of  the  face  mould.     In  the  same  man- 
ner, by  transferring  the  perpendiculars  between  AL, 
and  the  convex  side  AB  respectively,  to  the  perpendi- 
culars np<xi  HL,  we  shall  have  the  points  through 
which  tne  convex  edge  of  the  face  mould  must  pass, 
then  tracing  through  the  points  so  found,  wiU  com- 
plete the  ftce  ^ould  R.  ' 

To  draw  the  falling  mould  S,  Fig.  2.  for  the  convex 
side  of  th^  rail  Cxtfend  the  arc  ^AB,  Fig.  1,  with  the 
diviaions  to  the  straight  linfe  AB,  Fig.  2.  and  mark  the 
extremities  A,  B,  and  the  divisions  1,  2, 8,  &c.  Draw 
the  Uneas  AA',  l  a^  2(,  S  c,  &c.  perpendicular  to  AB. 


From  Fig.  L  transfer  the  distances  GA,  aa',  bb',  cc',  &c.    Joiaefy. 
to  Figure  2.  upon  AA',  1  a,  2  A,  5  c,  &c.  and  draw  the  '-*  t^^ ^ 
curve  A  a  4  c  rf  e  B  will  give  one  edg*  of  the  fallmg  ^iJ*^„. 
mould  S ;  the  lower  edge  will  be ,  found  in  the  same  ^'^^  ^^  3J 
manner. 

To  find  the  falling  mould  T,  Fig.  S.  for  the  concave 
side.  From  Fig.  1 .  extend pa,ab,bc,&c,  to jT,  to  Fig. 
3.  and  place  them  upon  PF,  from  P  to  a»  a  to  6,  6  toc^ 
&c.  perpendicular  to  PF  draw  P  /,  a  m,  6  «,  &c.  From 
Fig.  I.  transfer  the  perpendiculars  qr,ga\kb%$c, 
&c.  to  Fig.  S.  upon  P  /,  a  m,  6  n,  c  0,  &c.  and  draw  the 
curve  im'nopqr.  From  Fig.  2.  transfer  A  A',  1  a,  2  6, 
8  c,  8cc,  to  Fig.  8,  upon  a  a%  b  b^,  c  (f,  &c.  and  draw  the 
curve  abed  eF  which  gives  the  upper  edge  of  the 
falling  mould  T.  The  under  edge  of  T  will  be  found 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  under  edge  of  S.  The 
upper  line  mnopqr  coincides  with  the  top  of  the 
stuff,  when  the  mould  T  is  bent  round,  and  the  space 
between  the  curves  abcdeF,  and  Imnopqr  shews 
the  waste  of  stuff  at  the  acute  angle  of  the  piece. 

Fig.  4.  shews  the  application  of  the  face  mould  R  to  pig.  4 
the  plank  ;  the  plane  U  shews  the  upper  face  of  the 
plank ;  the  plane  V  the  edge ;  and  the  plane  W  the 
lower  face  or  the  plank ;  so  uiat  the  two  sides  and  the 
edge  of  the  plank  shew  as  if  they  were  stretched  out 
in  one  plane. 

To  apply  the  moulds,  in  order  to  square  the  stuff, 
that  is,  to  make  it  stand  over  the  planet  and  opposite  to 
its  elevation,  when  set  up  in  due  portion :  Apply  the 
mould  first  to  the  top  of  the  plaiik  at  U,  so  that  the 
chord  line  of  the  concave  arc  of  the  mould  may  coin* 
cide  with  AB,  the  edge  of  the  plank,  then  draw  the 
form  of  the  mould  upon  the  plane  U ;  let  g  be  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  chord ;  draw  gh  perpendicular 
to  AB,  cutting  the  arrrs  line  CD  at  h ;  make  the  angle 
Bgf  equal  to  the  angle  LHA,  Fig.  1.  and  the  angle 
•  A/ in  the  plane  W  equal  to  LYF,  Fig.  1.  make  A/ 
equal  to  h  h  and  draw  fe  parallel  to  CD.  Then  ap- 
ply the  mould  to  the  plane  W,  so  that  the  face  may 
comcide  therewith,  ana  the  chord  with  the  line  CD, 
and  the  point  that  waa  at  g  may  now  Coincide  with  f  ; 
then  draw  the  form  of  the  mould  upon  the  plane  W  ; 
proceed  to  cut  out  the  head  in  the  same  manner  as  di« 
rected  for  a  hand  rail. 

The  mould  X,  Fig.  1,  is  the  mould  for  the  radial 
bars,  traced  from  the  plane  below ;  Fig.  5.  shews  the  Pig.  5. 
method  of  applying  it  to  tlie  plane,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  ft  were  a  hand  rail. 

Fig.  6.  shews  the  method  of  tracing  the  veneers  of  Figs.  69  7, 
the  cod  or  circular  bar.     Fig.  7.  is  the  concaVe>eneer.  8, 9. 
Fig.  8.  the  convex  veneer.    Fig.  9.  is  the  method  df 
forming  the  edges  of  the  veneers,  wbidi  are  to  be  cut 
out  to  their  thickness  afterwards. 

Stairs  and  band-rails  are  most  important  branches  in  stsln* 
joinery ;  but  before  we  enter  upon  their  construction. 
It  will  be  useful  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  prin« 
ciples,  without  regarding  the  materials  of  whidi  stairs 
are  constructed. 

The  breadth  of  steps  in  general  use. is  from  9  to  12 
inches^  or  about  10  inches  at  the  medium.  In  the  best 
staircases,  the  breadth  ought  never  to  be  less  than  12 
inches,  nor  more  than  1 8.  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that 
a  step  of  greater  breadth  requires  less  height  than  one 
of  less  breadth :  thus  a  step  of  12  inches  in  breadth  will 
requh'e  a  rise  of  5^  inches ;  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard  bv  which  to  regulate  thosie  of  other  dimen- 
sions; so  that  multiplying' 12  inches  by  5|,  vre  should 
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Joinery,  have  6&;  then  supposing  a  step  to  be  10  inches  in 
"^'"f  —  breadth,  the  height  should  be  rS^^f  *nch«*»  which  is 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  what  common  practice  would  al- 
low. The  proportion  of  steps  being  thus  regulated, 
the  next  consideration  is  the  number  requisite  between 
two  floors  or  stories  :  to  ascertain  this,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  the  breadth  of  the  steps  to  be  given,  say  10 
inches  eaph,  as  depending  on  the  space  allowed  for  the 
staircase,  and  this,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down,  will 
require  a  rise  of  7  inches  nearly.  Suppose  then  the 
distance  from  floor  to  floor  to  be  15  feet  4  inches  =  160 
inches ;  then  -^rr22^,  which  would  be  the  number  re- 
quired. But  as.the  steps  must  be  equal  in  height,  we 
should  rather  take  twenty  three  rises,  provided  the 
staircase  room  would  admjt  of  it. 

Stairs  have  several  varieties  of  structure,  which  de- 
pend principally  on  the  situation  and  destination  of  the 
building.  ^■ 

Dog  legged  stairs,  are  those  that  have  no  ppening  or 
well  hole ;  the  rail  and  balusters  of  both  the  progressive 
and  retumiog  flights  tall  in  the  same  vertioJ  planes. 

Geometrical  stairs,  are  those  which  have  an  opening 
down  the  middle,  and  of  which  every  step  derives  its 
fupport  from  that  immediately  below,  and  from  the 
.    wall  of  the  staircase. 

The  steps  of  a  stair  consist  of  two  parts,  one  being 

Parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
'he  part  which  is  parallel  is  called  the  tread  of  the 
step,  and  the  other  piart  which  is  perpendicular,  is  called 
the  riser. 

The  rough  timber  work  which  is  used  in  the  support 
of  a  stair,  is  called  the  carriage. 

The  string  board,  is  a  board  fitted  against  the  ends 
1^  the  steps  next  to  the  well-hole,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete finisn ;  and  the  string  which  terminates  the  ends 
of  the  winders,  is  a  veneer  made  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
back,  with  thick  Wood,  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently 
strong. 

The  most  certain  method  of  carrying  up  a  stair, 
whether  of  stone  or  wood,  is  to  provide  a  rod  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  reach  from  one  floor  to  the  other,  divid- 
ed into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  risers  are  in  number, 
and  thereby  to  try  every  step  as  the  work  advances. 

Hand  RdUUng. 

Ri&d  rail-       A  hand  rail  is  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  in  a  geome« 

ug*  trical  stair.     In  order  that  the  hand  may  glide  easily 

along  the  rail  without  straining  the  body,  it  is  evident 

that  the  rail  ought  to  follow  the  general  line  of  the  steps* 

and  to  be  quite  smooth  and  free  from  inequalities. 

The.  principle  of  hand  railing  depends  on  the  method 

of  finding  the  section  of  a  right  cylinder,  cyllndroid, 

or  prism,  according  to  three  given  points  in  or  out  of 

the  surface,  that  is,  the  section  made  by  a  plane  through 

^  three  given  points  in  space. 

The  cylinder,  cylindroid,^  or  prism,  is  hollow,  and 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  breadtn  of  the  rail  that  is  to 
the  horizontal  dimension  of  its  section,  and  the  ends  or 
bases,  the  same  as  the  plane  or  projection  upon  the 
floor. 

The  hand  rail  of  a  stair  may  always  be  formed  of  a 
portion  of  this  cylinder,  cylindroid,  or  prism,  the  base 
of  which  is  the  plane  of  the  stair ;  for  the  band  rail  it- 
self must  stand  over  the  plane,  it  will  therefore  be  con- 
tained between  the  vertical  surface  of  the  cylinder,  cy- 
lindroid, or  prism.  And  as  the  hand  rail  is  got^out  in 
portions,  so  that  each  portion  may  stand  over  a  quadrant 
of  the  circle,  or  ellipse,  which  forms  the  plane,  we 
may  also  suppose  such  a  portion  contained  between  two 


Earallel  planes,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  hand  rail  may    Joinm 
e  thus  contained  between  the  two  cylindrical,  or  cylin- 
droidic  surfaces,  and  the  two  parallel  planes.   The  parts 
which  are  to  be  joined  together  to  form  the  rail,  are  to 
be  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  set  upon  i 

their  place,  all  the  sections  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  or  cylindroid,  may  be  rectangles,  and  this 
is  called  the  squaring  of  the  rail ;  which  is  all  that  can 
be  done  by  geometrical  rules. 

Now,  as  hand  rails  are  not  made  of  such  portions  of 
hollow  cylinders  or  cylindroids,  but  of  plank  wood^  we 
have  only  to  consider  how  such  portions  may  be  form- 
ed from  a  plank  sufiiciently  thick.     As  the  faces  of  the 
plank  are  planes,  we  may  suppose  the  rail  contained  be- 
tween two  parallel  planes,  that  is,  between  the  two  faces 
of  the  plank.     Then  such  figures  are  to1>e  drawn  on  the 
sides  of  the  plank,  that,  when  the  superfluous  parts  are 
cut  away,  the  surfaces  that  are  formed  between  the  op* 
posite  figures  are  portions  of  the  externa]  and  internal 
cylindrical  or  cylindroidic  surfaces.     A  mould  made  in 
the  form  of  these  figures,  is  called  the^ace  mould,  which 
is  only  a  section  of  the  cylinder  or  cylindroid  through 
three  points  in  space. 

The  vertical,  or  cylindrical,  or  cylindroidic  surfaces 
being  formed,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  must  next  be 
formed.  This  is  done,  by  bending  another  mould  raund 
.one  of  the  cylindrical  or  cylindroidic  surfaces,  generally 
made  to  the  convex  side,  and  drawing  lines  on  the  sur- 
face round  the  edges  of  this  mould.  Then  die  super- 
fluous wood  is  cut  away  from  the  top  and  bottom,  so 
that  if  the  piece  were  set  in  its  place,  and  a  straight 
edge  applied  upon  the  surfaces  now  formed,  and  direct* 
ed  to  the  axis  of  the  well  hole  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
it  would  coincide  with  the  surface.  The  mould  thus 
applied  upon  the  convex  side  to  form  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  piece,  is  called  the  Jailing  mould. 

To  find  these  moulds,  the  plan  of  the  steps  and  rail 
must  first  be  laid  down ;  then  the  falling  mould,  whidi 
must  be  regulated  by  the  heights  of  the  steps;  and 
lastly  the  face  mould  is  ascertained  by  the  falling  mould, 
which  furnishes  the  three  heights  alluded  to. 

PlateCCCXXXVlII.Fig.  1.  Is  a  dog-legged  staircase.  Put 
No.  1.  is  the  plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation,  shewing  the  cnu 
rough  strings  under  the  steps,  and  the  sling  rod  marked  ^^'  ^ 
into  equal  £visions,  for  regulating  the  work  in  the  pro- 
cess of  putting  it  up.  The  dottra  lines  above  the  rafl, 
drawn  by  the  square,  show  how.  the  centres  of  the  arcs  ' 
that  form  the  ramp  are  found. 

Fig.  2.  Geometrical  staircase  with  winders.  No.  1.  Fi&  i 
is  the  plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation  and  section.  As  the 
staircase  is  stipposed  to  be  cut  through  the  noiddle,  pa- 
rallel to  its  length  or  longest  dimension,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  represent  the  whole  elevation^  as  is  frequently 
done ;  for  this  reason,  only  the  farther  half  is  represent- 
ed, and  the  steps  of  the  other  half  are  shewn- by  dotted 
lines. 

Fig.  3.  Geometrical  staircase  without  winders.    No.  Fis 
1.  is  the  plan.     No.  2^  the  elevation.     It  is  in  such  con- 
structions as  this  and  the  last  figure,  where  great  nicety 
of  workmanship,  and  skill  in  geometrical  lines,  are  found 
necessary. 

Fig.  l-.  A  section  of  the  rail  and  mitre  cap  for  a  Figi 
dog-legged  staircase.  The  dotted  lines  are  drawn  from 
the  section  of  the  rail.  ^o.  1.  to  the  mitre.  No.  3.  in 
straight  lines.  From  thence  in  the  arcs  of  drdes,  to 
the  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cap 
at  right  angles  to  the  former  straight  lines^  then  perpeo- 
dicukra  are  drawn,  and  made  equal  in.  length  to  the 
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jfloerT*   perpendicolarsi      A  curve  being  traced  through   the 
'  points,  ffiv^s  the  form  of  the  cap.     The  section.  No. 
1.  is  used  in  any  kind  of  rail  whatever. 

Fig.  5.  showa  the  section  of  a  rail  in  a  circular  form. 
The  sections  of  rails  also  form  elliptic  figures. 

Fig.  6.  is  another  form,  called  a  toad's  bacl^  rail,  to 
be  executed  in  the  beat  houses.  The  top  is  generally 
cross  bended,  with  coloured  wood. 

To  draw  the  scroll  for  terminating  the  hand  rail  of  a 
geometrical  stair  at  the  bottom.  Let  A  B,  Fig.  7.  be  the 
breadth  given;  draw  AE  perpendicular  to AB ;  divide 
AB  into  eleven  equal  parts,  and  make  AE  equal  to  one 
of  these  parts.  Join  BE  ;  bisect  AB  in  C,  and  BE  in 
F.  Make  CD  equal  to  CF  ;  draw  DG  perpendicular  to 
AB ;  from  F,  with  the  radius  FE  or  FB,  describe  an 
arc  cutting  DG  at  G.  Draw  GH  perpendicular  to  BE, 
cutting  BE  at  O.  Draw  the  diagonals  DOR  and  10  L 
perpendicular  to  DOK.  Draw  IK  parallel  to  BA  ;  KL 
parallel  to  ID,  and  so  on  to  meet  the  diagonals.  From 
Dai  a  centre,  with  the  distance  DB,  describe  the  arc 
BG.  From  I  as  a  centre,  with  the  distance  IG,  de- 
scribe the  arc  GE.  From  K  as  a  centre,  with  the  dis- 
tance KE,  describe  the  arc  EH.  From  L  as  a  centre, 
with  the  distance  LH,  describe  the  arc  HP.  Proceed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  complete  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  which  will  complete  the  outside  of  the  scroll. 
Make  BR  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rail,  viz.  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter.  Then,  with  the  centre  D, 
and  distance  DR,  describe  the  arc  RS.  With  the  cen- 
tre I,  and  the  distance  IS,  describe  the  arc  ST ;  and  with 
the  centre  T,  and  distance  KT,  describe  the  arc  TU, 
which  will  complete  the  scroll. 

Fiff.  8.  Shews  the  construction  of  the  curtail  step, 
which  is  that  under  the  scroll,  abed  represents  the 
veneer  which  covers  the  riser ;  e^V  h  the  nosing  of  the 
cover,  or  horizontal  part  of  the  step;  ikl  the  face  of 
the  string- board ;  and  mno  the  projection  of  the  nos* 
ing. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  the  cover-board  for  the  curtail  step ; 
abed  and  efgk  in  dotted  lines  represent  the  plan 
of  the  scroll ;  opqrs  the  nosing  of  the  curtail  step : 
tuvs  the  nosings  and  the  ends  of  the  risers.  The 
circle  i,  2,  3,  &c.  is  described  from  the  centre  of  the 
scroll,  and  divided  into  equal  parts,  equal  to  the 
distances  of  the  balusters  from  centre  to  centre ;  and 
lines  are  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  scroll,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  middle  of  the  balusters,  by  giving  a  re- 
gular gradation  to  the  spaces.  The  wh<^e  of  the  spi- 
ral lines  in  this  and  in  Fig.  9.  are  drawn  from  the  same 
centres  as  the  scroll. 

Three  heights  from  the  base  being  given  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylinder,  or  through  three  given  points  on  its 
surface,  to  find  a  section  of  the  cylmder,  the  heights 
of  these  points  from  the  base  being  given. 

Let  ABC,  Fig.  1.  and  2.  Plate  CCCXXXIX.  be  the 
base  of  the  cylinder,  and  A,  B,  C,  theHeats  of  the  three 
I  &  2*  Doints,  of  which  the  heights  are  a  be.  Draw  AD,  BG, 
and  CE  perpendicular  to  the  chord  AC;  make  AD 
equal  to  a,  BG  equal  to  b,  and  CE  equal  to  c.  Pro- 
dace  CA  and  ED  to  meet  each  other  in  F.  Draw  BH 
parallel  to  CF,  and  GH  parallel  to  £F;  and  join  FH 
and  produce  it  to  I,  if  necessary.  In  CF  take  any  point 
K,  and  draw  KI  perpendicular  to  CF,  and  KL  pcr- 
pendicalar  toEF,  cutting  EF  at  M.  About  K  as  a 
centre  describe  the  arc  MN,  cutting  CF  at  N,  and  draw 
SI.  From  F,  with  the  distance  FI,  describe  an  arc 
at  L,  and  join  FL.  In  the  arc  ABC  take  any  number 
of  points,  from  which  draw  lines  parallel  to  FI,  meet- 
ing the  chord  CF.  From  these  points  in  the  chord  CF 
draw  lines  parallel  to  CE  to  meet  EF.    From  these 
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points  draw  lines  parallel  to  FL,  eaual  in  len|^  to  the    Joineiy* 
lines  parallel  to  Fi ;  and  through  tne  extremities  draw    ^-^^— 
the  curve  EPO,  which  is  the  section  of  the  cylinder 
required.     The  angle  which  the  section  now  found 
makes  with  the  plane  ACED,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
CNL 

Fig.  1-  No.  1.  is  the  plan  of  a  part  of  a  geometrical  Kg.  I* 
stair  with  winders  and  flyers  below  and  above,  with  the  ^®'  *' 
rail  marked  upon  the  plan.  No.  2.  is  the  filing  mould* 
found  in  the  following  manner.  ABC  is  the  semicir* 
cumference  of  ABC,  No.  1.  extended  in  a  straight Jine  ; 
AD  and  CE  are  eadi  in  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
one  of  the  flyers  extended  in  the  same  line ;  EF,  per- 
pendicular to  ED,  is  the  height  of  twelve  steps,  viz. 
equal  to  the  heights  of  all  the  windows  and  two  of  the 
flyers.  Draw  A I  perpendicular  to  AD  ;  make  AI  and 
FG  each  equal  to  the^ height  of  a  step.  Draw  GH  per- 
pendicular to  FG,  and  make  GH  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  one  of  the  flyers.  Join  FH,  HI,  and  ID.  Draw 
BK  perpendicular  to  AC,  cutting  HI  at  L.  Make  LM  at 
the  discretion  of  the  workman ;  through  M  draw  OMP, 
meeting  ID  in  P,  and  produce  FH  to  O.  Make  Va, 
Fb,  Oc,Od  each  equal  to  ID  or  HF.  Divide  a  P  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  beginning  at  a,  and  P  6  in« 
to  the  same  numoer  of  equal  parts,  beginning  at  P ; 
and  draw  lines  through  the  corresponding  points  of  dx^ 
vision,  and  they  will  form  a  parabolic  curve.  Divide 
c  O  and  o  D  in  the  same  manner,  and  form  another  pa« 
rabolic  curve ;  and  thus  the  curves  and  the  straight  hne 
o  d  will  form  the  under  edge  of  the  falling  mould. 
Make  MN  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  falling  mould, 
and  through  the  point  N  draw  the  upper  edge  parallel 
to  Che  lower  edge,  and  thus  complete  the  boundaries  bf 
the  falling  mould. 

Make  AV  any  distance,  at  the  discretion  of  the  work- 
man, say  4  inches.  Produce  BM  to  K,  cutting  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  falling  mould  at  X.  Bisect  BV  in  Q. 
Draw  QR  and  VW  parallel  to  BX»,  cutting  the  upper 
edge  of  the  falling  mould  at  R  and  W. 

Draw  KT6  parallel  to  £V.  Make  KT,  TS,  respec- 
tively equal  to  BQ,  QV.  Draw  TU  and  SY  parallel  to 
KM,  cutting  the  under  edge  of  the  falling  mould  at  U 
and  Y. 

As  one  of  the  joints  of  the  rail  piece  generally  stands 
over  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  plan,  and  the  other 
joint  not  over  the  place  where  the  straight  and  circular 
parts  meet,  but  three  or  four  inches  advanced  into  the 
straight  part,  in  order  to  make  a  stronger  joint,  by  using 
straight  bolts  or  screws  instead  of  circular  ones  ;  in 
laying  down  the  plan  of  the  rail  for  the  face  mould,  we 
must  flrst  lay  down  the  circular  quarter,  and  then  add 
the  straight  part,  which  is  shewn  by  AV  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  falling  mould.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
falling  mould  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  fancy  of 
the  workman.  The  reason  of  raising  it  above  the  line 
I,  is,  because  if  the  rail  were  made  the  same  height 
above  the  steps  over  the  circular  part  of  the  plan  as 
over  the  straight  part,  it  would  approach  nearer  to  the 
nosings  of  the  steps  of  the  winders  than  to  those  of  the 
flyers.  It  is  evident  that  the  ends  of  the  steps  might 
be  so  narrow  in  the  circular  part,  as  even  to  cause 
the  rail  to  coincide  with  the  nosings  of  the  winders,  while 
the  under  side  of  the  rail  would  be  two  feet  and  upwards 
from  the  nosings,  supposing  the  rail  to  be  one  height 
throughout,  both  in  the  straight  and  circular  parts; 
the  height  being  supposed  to  be  regulated  from  the 
top.  The  curves  a  b  and  c  d  are  entirely  at  the  fancy 
of  the  workman,  some  making  them  longer  and  some 
shorter.  p|^  |^ 

In  No.  3.  the  construction  of  the  falling  mould  nake  Ne.  s. 
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aqiequal  to  the  quadrant  AB»  No.  1*  and  draw^v  a 
taugent  to  the  arc  a  g  i  at  a,  and  ma](e  a  v  equal  to  a  v. 
No.  2.  and  the  arc  a  a  equal  to  the  straight  line  AQ, 
No.  2.  Draw  the  raoii  a  x,  and  h  z,  which  will  be  a 
right-angle.  Draw  v  v  parallel  to  a  z.  Make  v  t/  equal 
to  the  breadth  pf  the  rail,  as  sh^wn  by  the  plan^  No.  1. ; 
and  draw  the  concave  side  of  the  plan  v'  a'  q'  &'.  Then, 
having  the  seats  of  three  points  v,  q,  6',  and  the  heights 
VW,  QR  and  BX  in  No.  2.  we  may  now  proceed  to 
find  the  face  mould  in  the  same  manner  as  in  find- 
ing the  section  of  a  cylinder.  Fig.  1.  and  2. ;  viz.  draw 
the  chord  6'  t/,  and  draw  v  to,  qr,  and  d'  x  perpendicu- 
lar to  b  V.  Make  vm^  qr,  and  6'  x  respectively  equal  to 
VW,  OR,  and  BX,  No.  2.  Join  x  tv  and  h'  v,  and  pro- 
duce them  to  meet  each  other  in  s,  and  join  x  s.  Draw 
r  i  parallel  to  x  s,  and  q  i  parallel  to  1/  s.  Join  s  i,  and 
produce  1/  v'  and  i  s  to  meet  iny^  and  join  xf;  and 
{)roceed  to  complete  the  face  mould,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion of  a  cylinder,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  1. 
and  2.  as  is  plain  by  the  small  letters  instead  of  the 
large  ones. 

N<».  4.  Shews  the  construction  of  the  face  mould  for 
Ho.  sl  &  4.  the  upper  part  of  the  iiide,^  which  is  the  same  as  in 
No.  S.  only  the  heights  must  be  taken  downwards^  and 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  falling  mould. 

No.  5.  Shews  the  application  of  the  fiice  mould  to 
the  plank,  according  to  the  following  description.  This 
diagram  exhibits  the  two  sides  and  the  ^dge  of  the 
plank  sketched  out  in  one  plane,  as  shewn  for  the  cir- 
cular sash-frame  in  a  circular  wall.  W  is  the  plane  of 
the  top  of  the  plank,  X  that  of  the  edge,  and  Y  the 
under  face  of  the  same.  Previous  to  commencing  the 
operation  of  cutting  out  the  rail,  the  plank  must  be  first 

.bevelled  on  the  edge.  In  this  case,  for  the  lower  piece, 
it  must  be  taken  off  the  under  edge,  according  to  the 
angle  b'  n  h,  Na  3. ;  that  is,  the  two  planes  W  and  X 
must  form  an  acute  angle  equal  to  the  angle  b'  n  A. 
Place  the  face  mould  No.  3.  upon  the  plane  W,  and  make 
the  chord  line  coincident  with  the  ec^e  AB,  that  Is,  the 

,  extremuies  of  the  concave  edge  to  AB.  Draw  cd  on 
the  edge  of  the  plank,  making  the  angle  B  c  ^  equal 
to  the  ang]e/x  b',  No.  3.  Having  drawn  the  lines  on 
the  top,  round  the  face  mould,  apply  the  same  point 
that  was  at  c  to  J  on  the  other  side,  and  brin^  the  chord 
tO'  coincide  with  the  edge  CD.  Then  the  plane  of  the 
mould  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the  plank,  draw 
lines  on  the  plank  round  the  edges  of  the  face  mould 

.  as  before.    The  lines  being  thus  drawn,  the  superfluous 

.  parts  that  were  on  both  sides  of  the  mould  are  to  be 
cut  away,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  siuiaces  of 

.  A  cyllnd[er  on  both  sides.    The  falling  mould  construct* 

.  ed  at  No.  2.  must  be  bent  upon  the  convex  side^  and 
lines  drawn  upon  that  side  round  the  edges  of  the  fall- 
ing moulds  The  superfluous  wood  must,  be  cut  off 
from  the  top  of  the  piece,  according  to  the  upper  line, 

.  by  means  of  a  square  or  right-angle;  but,  in  squaring, 
the  edge  of  the  stock  of  uie  square  must  be  always 
placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.    The  other 

.  edge  will  be  found  by  guaging  the  piece  to  its  thick- 
ness on  both  sides,  which  is  generally  about  two  inches. 
JOINVILLE  is  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  district  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Mame.  The  town  ia  situated  on  the  Mame,  and  con- 
tains several  good  houses,  and  some  streets  that  are  to- 
krably  wide.  The  church,  which  is  an  old  buildingi 
is.  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Norman  arclutec- 
ture.  ■  It  has.  a  handsome  spire,  all  the  ornaments  of 
which,  and  even  the  pillan,  are  covered  with  slate. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  neat  bridge  of 
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three  arches  over  the  Maroe,  and  there  is  a  fine  mall  of    Ima 
trees  near  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.   A  canal  passes 
through  the  town.   The  town  contains  700  honaes,  and 
3086  inhabitants. 

lONA,  IcoLMKiLL,  I-coLUMB«KiLL,  more  correctly 

Y  or  I,  is  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Hebrides,. situated 
on  the  south* west  side  of  the  island  of  Mull,  from  ivhich 
it  is  divided  by  a  channel  half  a  mile  wide.    By  fiede, 
who  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  year  762,  it  is  named 
Hii,  or  Hy,  for  the  punctuation  of  vowels  had  not  then 
been  introduced ;  and  in  the  annals  of  Ulster,  which 
are  of  later  date,  it  receives  the  designation  of  le  and 
Aoi.     However,  in  the  records  of  Scotland  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  I6th  century,  in  inscriptions  contem- 
porary with  that  period,  still  to  be  seen  upon  theisland, 
and  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  it  is  simply  called 

Y  or  1.  This  is  said  by  etymologists  to  be  the  Irish  for 
island ;  that  I  was  aspirated  by  Bede  to  H'y ;  and 
I'thofiy  also  the  Irish  for  the  island  of  wave*^  being  pro- 
nounced /-on,  was  by  the  mpnka  readily  Utinised 
Hyona.  lona  likewise  appears  on  monumental  inscrip« 
tions  a  little  anterior  to  the  Reformation;  but  that 
name  is  now  entirely  lost  in  the  neighbourhood.  By 
some  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  Danish  writers,  it  is  de^ 
signed  the  Holy  Island;  and  its  modem  appellation 
Icolmkill  signifies  the  island  of  the  cell  of  St  Columba, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  Bede. 

This  island  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  by  llt« 
tie  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  super- 
ficial area  of  about  1300  Scotch  acres.     The  surface  is 
unequal,  rising  into  eminences ;  and  the  most  elevated 
part  is  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses.    A 
light  sandy  soil  prevails.     Upwards  of  500  acres  are  in 
occasional  cultivation,  and  afford  abundant  crops  of 
barley  and  oats,  besides  which,  the  pasture  of  the 
island  is  celebrated  all  over  the  vicini^.    Notvith- 
Btanding  the  lateness  of  sowing  the  gram,  harvest  is 
.  early  in  August.    Adamnan .  relates,  Uiat  barley  sown 
in  June,  by  command  of  Columba,  >  ripened  in  die  be- 
ginning of  August,  which »  however,  he  ascribes  to  a 
miracle;  and  he  alludes  to  the  abundance  of  fruit 
Great  variety  of  beautiful  and  valuable  minerals  ait 
Ibund  on  Icolmkill,  among  which  are  a  small  vein  of 
coal ;  and  Mr.  Raspe  observed  an  efflorescence  of  cop- 
per.    Fine  white  marble,  semi-pellucid  when  reduced 
to  a  thin  plate,  exists  in  strata  of  eome  thickness.    It 
cuts  freely,  receives  a  good  polish,  and,  except  for  the 
loss  oi  colour,  which  is  converted  to.  a  yellowish  cast, 
resists  the  action  of  time.    There  are  ejEtensive  rocks  of 
sienite  pn  the  south- wejst  phore,  which  will  afford  blocks 
of  any  dimensions,  of  vivid  colour,  extremely  hard,  and 
§usceptible  of  a  high  polish*     Of  this  substance  all  the 
remnants  of  antiquity,  of  which  she  shall  immediately 
treat,  are  constructed.     Rocks  pf  beautiful  serpentine 
also  stretch  al^pg  the  southern  extremity,  of  consider- 
able hardness,  an  agreeable  green  clouded  with  other 
colours,  and  suitable  for  slabs  or  sculptures.     Its  quali- 
ty has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  ancient  serpentinei 
but  although  masses  of  lar^  dimensions  might  be  pro- 
cured, it  would  not  be  without  much  labour,  on  ac- 
count of  the  solidity  of  the  rocks.     In  the  Port^w 
curaich,  a  creek  where  Columba  landed,  there  are  found 
nodules  of  nephriticus,  called  the  Port^nO'Curaich  stone, 
from  the  si^e  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple.    These  are 
of  a  green  colour,  of  a  smooth  soft  appearance  when 
polished,  and  are  made  into  trinkets  ox  various  kinds. 
Many  are  worn  by  the  Hebrideans  as  amulets,  some- 
times set  in  silver.     They  believe  that  a  certain  charm 
attends  their  presence,  and  they  say  that  their  colour 
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and  trmsparency  are  improyed  by  remaining  in  the 
a. 

The  botany  and  soolgoy  of  thia  island  exhibit  few- 
peculiarities.  Several  fuci^  of  rare  species,  are  found 
in  the  surronndm^  sea.  The  rocks  are  Sickly  in- 
cmsted  wiUi  the  l$chen  omphalodef,  which  is  employed 
by  the  inhabitants  to  dye  tneir  plaids,  and  other  stuffs : 
Small  quantities  of  a  iine  kind  of  sponge  are  produced 
here,  and  some  rare  shells  are  cast  up  on  the  shore. 
Water  is  abundantly  supplied  from  springs,  which,  col- 
lected in  a  rivulet,  passes  the  ancient  ruins,  and  is  dis- 
dbarged  into  the  sea.  Vestiges  remain  of  an  artificial 
pond»  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  abbey,  which  we 
shall  immediatelv  describe,  that  has  occupied  several 
acres*  and  was  devised  both  for  beauty  and  use.  It  is 
now  a  morass,  traversed  by  what  has  formerly  been  an 
elevated  terrace. 

ation.  In  the  strait  which  separates  lona  from  Mull,  there 
is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  targe  vessels,  and  shifM 
of  war  have  sometimes  passed  it ;  but  the  navigation  is 
rendered  very  dangerous  firom  the  sunken  rocks.  The 
island  has  no  proper  harbour ;  however,  there  is  good 
anchorage,  ia  a  small  sandy  bay,  about  two  cables  length 
from  the  diore.  There  is  a  landing  place  fbr  boats  on 
the  south-west  part,  but  it  is  hazardous,  unless  in  calm 
weather.  This  is  a  creek  called  Port-na-curach^  or  the 
Harbour  of  the  Boat,  by  way  of  distinction,  lined  by 
perpendicular  rocks  of  serpentine  marble;  and  here 
the  celebrated  St  Columba  is  said  to  have  landed,  when 
he  arrived  from  Ireland.  Curach  signifies  a  coracle, 
or  wicker  boat,  covered  with  hides,  such  as  was  com- 
mon to  the  British  islanders,  and  is  even  now  to  be 
seen  on  some  of  the  rivers  in  Wales.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  so  long  employed,  the  same  diffi- 
culties of  approaching  the  shores  of  lona  were  not  felt 
as  at  the  present  day.  Sheltered  by  the  island  of  Mull, 
the  dimate  here  is  unusually  mild.  Snow  seldom  falls, 
and  is  speedily  dissolved ;  nor  does  it  often  freeze ;  bat, 
on  the  whole,  the  mildness  of  the  dimate  is  more  evi- 
dent in  winter  than  in  summer,  when  the  heat  is  pro- 
portionally less  than  on  the  main  land. 

iatiofu  The  population  of  the  island  seems  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  year  1688,  when  Mr.  Sacheverell,  governor  of 
Man,  during  his  excursion  hither,  was  told  it  amount- 
ed to  about  80  families.  In  17829  the  inhabitants  'vi^ere 
S77 ;  in  1791*  they  were  328 ;  and  in  1808,  they  had 
increased  to  386.  They  are  chiefly  contained  in  a  smaU 
mean  villa^ie  neaf  the  hay  of  Mait3rrs,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  illustrious  dead  were  andenUy  landed  for  inter- 
ment in  this  sanctified  ground.  Mr*  Sacheverell  des- 
cribes them  as  a  harmless  and  ignorant  people,  but 
''  mora  susceptible  of  rdigion  and  posture  tnan  the 
neighbouring  islands."  A  century  huer,  they  enjoyed 
the  same  Gharacter,  but  all  were  deeply  tinctured  by 
superstitions.  They  were  famous  for  tne  second  sight ; 
fuU  of  visions,  seen  either  by  themselves  or  others ;  and 
entertained  many  wild  and  romantic  notions  concern- 
ing religion  and  invisible  things.  Though  entirely  ig- 
norant of  popery,  their  sentiments  and  practices  exhi- 
bited many  vestiges  of  it.  Every  one  had  the  tradi- 
tional history  of  Columba,  together  with  numberless 
legends,  which  had  been  handed  down  Irom  remote  an- 
tiquity. Being  visited  only  once  in  three  or  four  months 
by  the  dergyman  within  whose  parish  the  island  is  situat- 
ed, they  repair  on  the  Sabbath  to  their  devotions  in  the 
ruinous  abbey,  to  St  Columba's  tomb,  and  the  chapda 
of  the  different  saints.    It  Iras  hitdy  their  costum  to 
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carry  the  body  of  a  person  deceased  round  the  whole      loat* 
andent  buildings  on  its  way  to  interment,  and  it  re-  ""^^y^^ 

auired  the  strenuous  exertions  of  their  pastor  to  effect 
le  suppression  of  this  ceremony. 
Numerous  antiquities,  of  the  most  interesting  kind  Antiquidei. 
to  Scotish  history,  are  seen  in  lona,  which  has  perhaps 
been  the  spot  most  celebrated  by  surrounding  nations 
of  any  witnin  the  limits  of  the  British  isles.  St.  Co- 
lumba, a  near  relation  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  also 
of  Conal,  the  fifth  king  of  Argyle,  having  received  a 

£*fl  of  the  island  from  tiie  latter,  arrived  here  from  Ire- 
nd,  in  the  year  57  li  with  twelve  of  his  disciples, 
whose  names  are  still  preserved.  They  laboured  iiu- 
ring  two  years,  erecting  huts  and  a  church  <if  very 
slight  materials.  But  as  the  fame  of  Columba  increas- 
ed, the  buildings  were  augmented ;  the  church  became 
more  spadous ;  and  a  monastery,  together  with  various 
chapels  and  a  nunnery,  were  successively  built.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  constructed  of  fine 
sienite,  togetiier  with  crosses  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, are  the  antiquities  now  extant.  The  exact  date 
of  none  of  the  former  is  known,  but  the  church  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Queen  Mamret  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  This,  though  infe* 
rior  to  many  other  structures,  was  a  magnificent  edifice 
for  that  period.  No  polished  work  is  employed ;  but 
the  stone,  which  is  compared  to  the  finest  used  by  the 
ancients,  has  been  brought  to  a  plain  surface.  Many 
blocks,  five  or  six  feet  long,  are  seen  in  the  walls,  and 
also  in  the  rubbish.  Much  architectural  ornament  is 
displayed  ip  the  arches  and  columns  on  a  grey  free- 
stone, which  has  been  brought  from  the  island  of 
Mull;  and  among  the  sculptures,  there  is  an  angel 
with  a  pair  of  scales  weighing  souls,  one  bein^  kept 
down  by  the  devil  with  his  paw.  The  church  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  front  measuring  1 16  feet  in 
length,  23  in  breadth,  and  the  transept  70  feet  by  18. 
Over  tiie  centre  there  is  a  handsome  square  tower,  be- 
tween 70  and  80  feet  high,  with  a  large  circular  window 
occupied  by  lozenges  of  free  stone ;  a  contrivance  of  the 
early  ages  to  admit  the  light,  while  the  winds  and  rain 
were  exduded.  Within  the  choir  are  seveml  pillars 
sculptured  with  passages  from  Scripture  history,  and 
also  the  remains  of  an  altar,  which  Mr.  Sacheverell  de- 
dares  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  white  marble  he 
ever  saw.  It  was  about  six  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
curiously  vdned  and  polished,  and  afl  entire  except  one 
comer.  Only  a  small  portion  was  left  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pennant,  and  it  nas  undergone  still  farther  dila* 
pidatiou,  as  the  possessors  of  afriQ;mentantidpate  good 
fortune  from  it,  and  also  believe  that  it  is  a  preserva- 
tive from  shipwreck.  Not  far  firom  the  monastery, 
are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  now  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition;  and,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  to« 
wards  the  west,  is  an  endosure,  with  a  monumenC 
Slink  among  ruins,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cdumba. 
In  the  vicinity  there  is  a  diapd  dedicated  to  St.  Oran, 
reputed  a  disciple  of  that  saint,  equally  ruinous  as  the 
rest,  but  containing  numerous  tomb*stones;  and  there 
is  besides,  a  cemetery  of  greater  celebri^,  wherdnman^ 
crowned  heads  were  interred.  The  incredulous  anti- 
quary might  doubt  why  so  remote  ah  islet  should  be 
selected  for  royal  sepulture,  and  whether  there  are  suf- 
fident  grounds  in  history  to  authenticate  the  fact  But 
lona  was' viewed  as  consecrated  ground ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  vast  cemeteryi  to  which  the  illustrious 
Gharactera  of  andent  times  were  carried  for  11 ' 
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_^  by  their  own  desire^  or  the  pioua  wish  of  nir^viog 

Andauiti^  lativea.  Efffrid^  king  of  Noithumberland,  having  pe- 
^  ^  ^*  netrated  with  an  army  to  the  Pictish  territories  of  Scot- 
land, was  defeated  and  slain  in  684',  on  which  occasion 
Adainnan^  the  successor  of  Columba,  opened  the  sa- 
cred soil  of  the  island  to  inter  his  body.  Here,  it  is 
aaid  by  the  older  historians,  there  were  interred  fprty<* 
eight  kings  of  Scotland,  four  of  Ireland,  eight  Nor- 
wegian monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France.  Monro, 
dean  of  the  isles,  visited  the  Hebrides  between  1540 
and  1 549,  when  he  describes  "  a  sanctuary  or  church- 
yard with  three  tombs  like  small  chapels.  In  the 
gable  of  each  was  a  broad  grey  stone,  one  inscribed 
in  Latin  letters,  with  iunwlus  regum  Scoiicp,  anoUier 
with  tumuku  regum  Hibemias,  and  the  third  with  <«• 
mulus  rmm  Norwegke."  It  appears,  firom  history, 
that,  independent  of  earlier  monarchs,  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  from  Kenneth  III.  who  died  in  99^,  down 
to  Edgar,  who  died  in  1098,  were  interred  in  Icolmkill, 
after  which  Dunfermline  became  the  place  of  royal  se- 

Eulture.  But  the  time  when  this  practice  commenced 
as  not  been  recorded.  Fordun  relates,  that  Aidan, 
who  died  about  the  year  603,  in  Kintyre,  was  buried  at 
Kilcheran,  where  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
interred.  No  inscription  of  their  names^  at  least  known 
to  be  such,  was  extant ;  and  the  general  title  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  mentioned  by  Monro,  seems  to 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago.  Blii!ck  marble  or  basal- 
tic effigies  and  reliefs  cover  some  of  the  tombs ;  seve- 
ral have  Latin  inscriptions,  and  otliers  appear  in  Gaelic, 
which  fashion  continued  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  said,  a  character  somewhat  resembling 
Hebrew,  but  which  has  never  yet  been  deciphered,  is 
engraven  on  a  few.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  being 
obscured  by  weeds  and  rubbish,  woulu  merit  far- 
ther investigation.  Dr.  Sacheverdl  was  informed  by 
.tohn  Frazer,  dean  of  the  isles,  that  his  father,  who 
held  the  same  dignity,  collected  about  300  inscrip* 
tions,  which  he  save  to  the  earl  of  Argyle.  All  the 
great  families  of  the  neighbourhood  were  buried  here— a 
custom  still  partiy  preserved ;  and  the  males  and  females 
were  interred,  untd  reoendy,  in  different  places.  The 
latter  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery,  which 
has  been  a  handsome  building,  and  still  contains  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  on  the  tombs  of  the  prioresses. 
A  causeway,  about  800  paces  in  length,  15  leet  broad, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  large  blocks  of  the  same  red 
marble  employed  in  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral, 
very  artificially  united,  runs  frofn  the  abbey  to  this  edi- 
fice, which  was  also  dedicated  to  St.  Oian.  Its  antiquity 
is  unknown.  Some  authors  have  conceived  it  antece- 
dent to  the  monastery,  which  is  exceedingly  improba- 
ble. Yet  it  was  not  uncommon,  amidst  the  austerities 
of  the  times,  for  the  saints,  who  established  themselves 
among  the  western  islands,  to  issue  positive  prohibi- 
tions against  the  approach  of  all  females  whatever. 
Whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  Columba  found  the 
nunnenr  here.  Others  affirm,  that  the  nuns  having 
originally  resided  on  a  neighbouring  islet,  yet  called 
the  Isle  of  Nuns,  he  permittra  their  transference,  to  lona. 
Tbey  were  of  the  Augustine  order ;  and  Keith  affirms, 
that  they  lived  together  in  community  long  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rrliffious  houses,  at  the  £te  of  the  Re- 
formation^ but  in  what  place,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
lesm.  It  is  said,  that  anove  100  crosses  formerly  stood 
on  the  island:  but  of  that  numbw  only  three  remain;  the 
others,  together  with  all  the  edifices  venerated  by  the 
inhabitants,  having  been  draiolished  by  a  decree  of 


the  synod  of  Argyle,  about  the  year  1559  or  1560.     ion. 
Adamnan  speaks  of  crosses  standing  lialf  way  bel  ^^yw 
tween  the  granary  and  the  monastery,  afterwards  fii.  ^^i^uttui 
ed  on  a  p^estal,  and  still  to  be  seen  by  the  side  of 
the  road  m  his  time,  which  existed  in  the  days  of  St 
Columba.     ExacUy  in  the  same  spot,  one  is  yet  extsnt, 
eight  feet  high.      Another,  near  it,   is  fourteen  feet 
high ;  and  the  third,  which  is  ten  feet  fourteen  indies 
high,  and  only  three  inches  thick,  is  sculptured  with 
varibus  figures.    Many  other  monuments  of  supersti- 
tious devotion  remained  at  the  date  of  the  Reformatiou, 
some  of  so  remarkable  a  kind,  that  posterity  is  left  to< 
conjecture  their  origin  and  purposes.    Since  this  island 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of 
its  antiquities. 

Historians  relate,  that  military  trophies  were  dedicst* 
ed  to  the  church ;  that  after  Aidan  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Picts  and  Saxons,  he  sent  the  banners  of  his 
vanquished  enemies  hither,  because  his  fortune  wss 
ascribed  exclusively  to  the  intercession  of  the  saint. 
Likewise  Kenneth  II.  having  finally  overthrown  the 
Picts,  devoted  the  sword  and  armour  of  tiieir  monarch 
Durst  to  the  abbey.    These  assertions  would  require 
strong  corroboration ;  for  we  can  form  very  imperfect 
opinions  of  the  banners  and  armour  of  our  ancestors  of 
those  periods. 

It  has  been  supposed;that  the  monastery  possessed  a 
valuable  library ;  not  that  we  can  credit  Boyce,  that  a 
chest  of  books  was  brought  hither  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and  presented  by  one  of  the 
Scotish  sovereigns  to  the  monastery.     But  even  in 
the  fifteenth  century  its  library  must  have  been  cele- 
brated, as  Pope  Pius  II.  when  in  Scotland  in  1456,  pro- 
posed to  visit  it  in  quest  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy.    A 
small  parcel  was  carried  to  Aberdeen,  but  from  age 
and  the  fragility  of  the  parchments,  litUe  conld  be  un- 
folded.   Swne  of  the  books  and  papers  of  loolmkiU 
were  preserved  and  conv^red  to  the  castle  of  Cairn- 
burgh,  where  thev  weremosUy  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.     One  manuscript,  however,  hsd 
still  escaped  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  when  it  also 
was  destroyed  for  the  rake  of  the  vellam. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  this  island  was  a  Dniidical  esta- 
blishment previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianitj^, 
and  long  afterwards  one  of  the  Culdees  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence respecting  either  of  these  points  is  considered 
by  some  as  not  entirely  satisfactory.  (See  our  article 
CuLOEBB,  vol.  viii.  p.  iBS. 

Antiquaries  agree,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  the  HfiMq. 
inhabitants  of  &  southern  parts  of  Scotland  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St  Ninian,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.    But  it  was  only  from  the 
arrival  of  Columba  in  the  vear  563,  that  iu  precepts 
were  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom.     lona  thence- 
forward became  exdusively  the  seat  of  learning  in  the 
north.    Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this  spot,  Columba 
made  excursions  into  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, where  he  preached  to  the  rude  inhabitants  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  language  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.    All  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
were  converted  during  the  life  of  Columba ;  and  afVer 
his  decease  in  5S7,  the  island  still  preserved  its  cele- 
britjr.    Aidan,  having  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  or 
temtoiy  of  Argyle  in  571 »  passed    over  to  Icolm- 
kill to  be  inaugurated.    In  6S2,  Oswald,  kinff  of  Nor- 
thumberland, applied  here  for  a  biahop  who  might 
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I0U.    tesA  th«  Nortbnmbriaiu  Christianity,  «nd  he  reoeiTod 
^-^Y^^  ■  monk  ftom  the  establishment,  who  was  followed  from 
^^'    it  bj  Mtersl  socoessors.    This  seminary  of  leanung  be- 
eme  the  head  of  the  Pictish  church,  and,  in  tim^  it  is 
gud  to  have  been  the  source  of  100  other  monasleriea. 
Probsbly  its  supremacy  was  considered  in  the  same 
%ht  as  that  of  Rome  was  viewed  by  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   Hither  the  young  princes  of  Scotland  and  Nor* 
tbofflberland  were  sent  to  obuin  the  necessary  mdi- 
mcDts  of  education,  and  the  island  reoeiycd  mquent 
vttits  firam  the  neighbouring   potentatea  of  ancient 
times ;  while  others  sought  retirement  from  the  world 
in  its  cloisters.    Thes6  drcumstances  have  conspired 
Co  preserre  many  incidents  respecting  a  place  other* 
wise  inconsiderable.     In  the  year  7^5,  Neil  Frasach, 
king  of  Ireland,  abdicated  his  sovereignty,  and  retired 
to  Icolmkill^  where  he  died :  and  in  777>  we  read  that 
Asgla),  the  aon  of  Cutald,  king  of  Connaught,  became 
s  monk  of  loolmki]],  where  he  died  also.     Aulaf,  king 
of  Dublin,  died  during  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place  in 
Ae  year  980.     In  the  annate  of  Ulster  it  is  written, 
that  Columba's  relics  were  carried  to  Scotland  in  829, 
snd  also  into  Ireland  in  S80  by  the  Abbot  Diarmid. 
The  pirates  of  the  north  were  accustomed  to  ravage 
the  island,  and  commit  many  crueltaes  on  the  defence- 
less monkSi     By  them,  the  monastery  was  burnt  in  the 
yesr  797,  and  in  801,  they  killed  68  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Besides  other  calamities,  it  was  rifled  in  985,  and  the 
abbot,  t<^etfcer  with  15  of  his  learned  associates,  put  to 
death.    They  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  neighbouring  potentates ;  and  Tighemac  writes,  that 
the  monks  of  lona  were  expelled  beyond  Drum  Albin, 
by  which  is  meant  Braidalbtn,  by  Nectan,  king  of 
the  Picts,  in  716,  or  718.     Historians  relate,  that  a 
Norwegian  invader  of  the  Hebrides,  in  1098>  spared  it 
and  its  inhabitants  from  the  devastation  which  marked 
the  rest  of  his  progress.    However,  it  was  afterwards 
plnndered  by  a  fleet  of  ]£  sail  of  Norwegian  pirates, 
which  committed  many  depredations  in  the  Hebrides. 
About  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuiy  its  importance 
probably  declined,  as  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
m  Galloway  belonging  to  Icdmkill  were  conferrea  on 
the  monks  of  Holyroodhouse  by  William  the  Lion. 
it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  a  seat,  but  certainly 
not  the  principal  one,  of  the  bishops  of  the  isles.     In 
the  year  1507,  John,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  who  was  a 
privy  councillor  to  King  James  IV.  obtained  the  annex- 
ation of  the  abbey  to  his  see.     It  must  be  observed,  that 
this  island  derives  much  of  its  fame  from  the  learned 
men  who  faarve  dwelt  in  the  monastery ;  and  in  reviewing 
its  various  antiquities,  we  should  remember  that  they 
are  not  coeval,  but  belong  to  various  epochs.    Thus  the 
original  structures  were  most  probably  only  formed  of 
wattles,  which  being  decayed  or  destroyed,  were  replaced 
by  more  solid  materials.    Some  of  the  buildings  may  be 
very  ancient ;  others  are  considered  to  be  fabrics  of  the 
twdith,  or  perhaps  the  thirteenth  century.  Monro's  brief 
narrative  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  all  later  obser- 
vers have  confirmed  its  truth,  making  suitable  allowance 
for  the  progressive  ravages  of  time.    Most  of  the  relics  of 
popery  having  been  sacrificed  by  the  aeal  of  the  presby- 
tenans,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lona -only 
exhibits  a  field  of  ruins,  which,  when  entire,  were  vene- 
rated  for  ages.     The  island  is  S6  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Scotland.    See  Cuminius,  Vita  Columbce; 
Adamnanua,  Viia  Ctdufnba;  Bede,  Hisiariw  EccMastictt 
Geniif  Angtorum;  Pinkertan'%  Hutaiy  of Scoi/andyvoh  ii. 
p.  269,  272,  279.    Chalmers*  Otledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  311, 
319,  576,  427>  474. ;  Keith's  HUiorif  of  the  Bishops, 


p.  174,  280;  Sacheverelfs  Account  of  the  Ttle  of  Man, 
p.  128. ;  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  Statistical  Ac^ 
counif  voL  xiv.  p.  198. ;  Monro's  Description  of  the  He^ 
brides  in  Manuscript ;  Walker^s  Essays  on  Natural  Hism 
iory ;  Macdonald's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides, 
p.  690,  Edin.  1811;  Short  Account  rf  lona  in  Ma* 
nuseript.   (c) 

JONES,  iNioo,  an  eminent  architect,  was  the  son  of 
Ignatius  Jones,  a  doth  worker,  and  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  year  1 572.  At  an  early  age  he  became  appren« 
tioe  to  a  joiner ;  the  nature  of  whose  work  required  som^ 
knowledge  of  drawing*  In  this  situation  young  Jones  ae* 
quired  great  skill  in  the  art  of  design,  and  particularly  in 
landscape  painting ;  and  his  emmence  in  this  respect 
was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke.  Thelast  of  these  noblemen,  who  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  was  at  the  expence  of 
aending  Jones  to  Italy,  for  the  purnose  of  obtaining  a 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  lanascape  paintkig. 

When  he  was  at  Venice  studying  the  works  of  Pal^ 
ladio,  from  which  he  contracted  a  particular  fondness 
for  architecture,  he  was  sent  for  by  Christian  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  him  the  honourable  appoint* 
ment  of  architect  general.  When  the  Danish  king  paid 
a  visit  to  his  sister  the  oueen  of  James  I.  of  England, 
Mr.  Jones  returned  in  his  train ;  and  having  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  in  his  native  country,  he  was  an* 
pointed  architect  to  the  queen  of  England.  In  the 
same  capacity  he  served  Prince  Henry ;  and  he  wa^ 
rewarded  for  his  diligence  by  the  reversion  of  the  sur* 
veyorship  general  of  his  majesty's  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1616,  Mr.  Jones 
revisited  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  pro* 
fessional  studies.  On  nis  return  he  undertook  the  du- 
ties of  the  surveyor  general ;  but  finding  that  the  Board 
of  Works  had  incurred  a  debt  of  several  thousand 
pounds  under  his  predecessors,  he  not  only  offered  to 
serve  without  any  salary,  but  persuaded  also  the  comp- 
troller and  paymaster  to  do  the  same  till  all  the  debt 
was  liquidated. 

In  the  year  1620,  when  the  king  was  on  a  visit  at 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  magnificent  druidical  monument  of 
Stonehenge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton.  He  en- 
gaged Mr.  Jones  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this  re- 
markable piece  of  antiquity,  who  immediately  took  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  whole,  and  carefully  examin- 
ed its  foundation  in  order  to  trace  its  original  form. 
From  this  invebtiMtion  Mr.  Jones  concluded,  that  it 
was  originally  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  Coelus, 
and  bunt  in  the  Tuscan  order,  between  the  time  of 
Agricola  and  that  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Mr.  Jones 
presented  this  account  to  the  king  in  1 620;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Having  given  designs  for  the  banquetingwhouse  at 
Whitehall,  which  was  intended  for  the  use  of  fbrei^ 
ambassadors,  he  was  now  employed  in  executing  it. 
It  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  161  9j  and  finished  in 
twt>  years.  In  1683  he  began  the  repairs  upon  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  were 
confided  wholly  to  himself  He  gave  uniformity  to  the 
body  of  the  building  from  the  steeple  to  the  west  end, 
and  he  added  a  fine  portico,  which,  though  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  has  censured  it  as  incongruous  with  the  ancient 
building,  has  been  highly  admired  by  competent  judgea. 

The  talents  of  fnigo  Jones  were  likewise  displayed 
in  his  invention  of  machinery,  scenes,  ornaments,  and 
dresses  for  masks  and  interludes,  which  were  then  io, 
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great  repute.  hil6l4,hebadaaiianrelwithBeDjon8oii, 
the  poet  laareat,  who  ridiculea  him  in  his  comedy  of 
Bariholomew  Fair,  under  the  character  of  Lanth«m  Fea- 
therhead^  a  hobby-horse  seller.  Jonson  again  attacked 
him  in  l6S5,  in  a  coarse  satire  entitled.  An  Expoi* 
iulaiion  with  Inigo  Jones.  These  attacks  upon  our  au« 
thor  were  highly  disapproved  of  at  Court,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  Irom  Howell  to  Jonson,  where  he  remarks^ 
**  I  heard  you  censured  lately  at  Court,  that  you  have 
lighted  too  foul  upon  Sir  Inigo,  and  that  you  write 
with  a  porcupine's  quill  dipped  with  too  much  gall." 
As  this  friendly  hint,  however,  had  no  effect  upon  Jon- 
son, Howell  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  which  he  in* 
forms  him,  that  in  consequence  of  his  usage  of  Sir 
Inigo,  *'  he  had  lost  some  ground  at  Court;  the  king, 
who  had  so  great  a  judgment  in  poetry  (as  in  all  othe^ 
thinffs  else)  not  being  pleased  therewith."  This  se* 
oond  expostulation  inouced  Jonson  to  suppress  his  sa- 
tire. It  has  since,  however,  been  printed  m  the  edition 
of  his  works  which  appeared  in  1756. 

As  our  author  had  now  much  employment  in  the 
line  of  his  profession,  he  soon  realised  a  handsome  for- 
tune ;*  but  as  he  was  not  only  a  Ronun  Catholic,  but 
also  a  favourite  of  Charles  I.  he  suffered  considerable 
pecuniary  losses  during  the  civil  wars.  At  the  instance 
of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gregory's,  he  was  called  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  in  1640  for  demolishing  part 
of  their  church  during  his  operations  in  repairing  St 
Paul's.    This  church  nad  been  taken  down  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  of  council  in  16S9,  irom  its  great 
proximity  to  the  cathedral.    This  prosecution,  how- 
ever, involved  him  in  great  expenoe ;  and  he  was  also 
£ued  £54fS  in  the  year  1646  as  a  malignant    Stone 
the  statuary  and  Mr.  Jones  agreed,  during  the  dvil 
wars,  to  bury  their  ready  money  in  Scotland  Yard ;  but 
as  four  persons  had  been  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tion»  they  took  it  up  and  interred  it  in  Lambeth  Marsh. 
At  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  Mr.  Jones  was  con- 
tinued in  his  former  offices;  but  he  had  been  depress- 
ed by  age  and  misfortunes,  and  he  died  at  Somerset- 
house  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1651.    He  was  interred  in 
the  Chureh  of  St  Bennef  s,  Paul's  Wharf;  but  his  mo- 
nument  was  destroyed  during  the  great  fire  in  London. 
A  collection  of  Inigo  Jones*  designs  was  engraved  in 
2  vols,  folio  bv  Mr.  Kent,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
1744.    Mr.  Ware  published  others  in  1743.    The  ce- 
lebrated Vandyke  used  to  remark,  that  in  designing 
with  his  pen,  he  was  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  great 
master  or  his  time,  for  the  boldness,  softness,  sweetness, 
and  evenness  of  his  touches.    The  library  of  Worces- 
ter College  possesses  a  copy  of  Palladio's  Archiledure, 
with  MSS.  Notes,  by  Ini^o  Jones,  which  were  insert- 
ed in  the  edition  of  Palladio,  Uiat  appeared  in  1714. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : 
Heriot's  Hospital.  The  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall. 
Barber*8  Hall  in  Monkwell  Street,  London.    The  new 
buildings  which  front  the  gardens  of  Somerset  House. 
The  Church  and  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  the  former 
of  which  has  recently  been  destroyed  by  fire.   Lincoln's 


Inn  Fields,  which  has  the  same  area  as  Ae  base  of  the    ivm, 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt.    The  inner  quadrangle  of  St  ^^lUiaa 
John's  College,  Oxford.  TheQueen's  Chapel,  St  James's.  ^^~ 
Shaftesbury  House,  lately  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  on  the 
east  side  <»  Aldersgate  Street.    The  garden  front  of 
Waller  House,  &c.  The  Queen's  House  at  Greenwich. 
The  Grange  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  ctf  the  Earl  of 
Northington.    Cashiobury  in  Hertfordshire.    Gunners* 
bury  near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex.    Ambresbiiry  in 
Wiltshire,  designed  by  Jones,  but  executed  by  his  pu« 
pil  Webb.    Lord  Radnor's  House  at  Coleshill,  Berk- 
shire.   Cobham-hall  in  Kent    Fronts  of  Holyrood 
House  in  Edinburgh.    Surgeon's  Hall,  London^    The 
South  and  East  side  of  Castle  Ashby.    Holt  Park  in 
Northamptonshire.    Inside  of  the  Cnurch  of  St  Ca* 
therine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street      Part  of  Glammis 
Castle  in  For&rshire.    An  account  of  sevml  of  these 
buildings,  particularly  Heriot's  Hospital,  Castle  Ash- 
by,  and  Wilton  House,  will  be  found  in  our  srtide 
Civil  Arcuitbctdrb»  vol.  vi.  p.  5^,  560,  645. 

JONES,  Sir  William,  the  oelebiated  orientslist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Sqitember,  1746. 
His  father,  Mr.  William  Jones,  was  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and  the  Gotemporary  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.t 
His  mother  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Nix,  a  respectable  cabinet-maker  m  London. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  .oki». 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother— a 
lady  whose  uncommon  attainments  eminently  qualified 
her  for  the  task.    At  the  close  of  hia  seventh  year  be 
was  placed  at  Harrow  school,  of  which  Dr.  Thackeray,, 
and  afterwards  Dr.  Sumner,  were  head  masters.    Da* 
ring  his  residence  at  school,  Jones  greatly  distinffuish* 
ed  himself  by  his  diligence  and  implication ;  althou^ 
the  progress  of  his  chssical  studies  was  suspended  m 
his  nintn  year,  in  consequence  of  his  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  thigh-bone,  which  detained  him  at 
home  twelve  months.    He  soon,  however,  recovered 
his  lost  ground,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  influence 
and  distinction  amonp  his  school-fellowa.  In  his  twelfUi 
year,  he  was  moved  into  the  upper  achool ;  and  his^ 
active.genius  now  began  to  display  itself  in  qpontaneoos 
compositions.     He  translated  into  Engliah  verse  seversl 
epistles  of  Ovid,  and  all  Virgil's  pastorals ;  and  he  oom« 
posed  a  dramatic  |Mece  on  the  story  of  Meleacer,  which 
was  acted  during  the  vacation,  and  in  which  he  himself 
performed  the  part  of  the  hero.  For  two  years  he  wrote 
the  exercises  of  various  boys  in  the  superior  dasses. 
During  the  holidays,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
branches  of  study,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  French, 
and  arithmetic 

Jones  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  when  Dr.  Thack« 
eray  retired  from  the  superintendance  of  the  sdiool  at 
Harrow.  This  respectable  tutor,  who  never  apfdaaded 
the  compositions  of  his  scholars  upon  any  oocasion,  is . 
said  to  have  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  distinguished' 
pupil  in  private;  that  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind» 
that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would  find  the  way  to  fimie  and  riches.    Dr» 


f'  In  Mooe  MSS  ootts  upon  **  Stonehenge  rettored.**  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  renuurks.  that  Jones  had  XIS^OOO  par  ananm  ferkeep> 
jkig  the  King's  houics  in  repair.  Hia  fee  as  surveyor  was  Ss.  6d.  per  da/,  with  £iC  per  annum  for  houae  rent,  iMside  ao  aUowancs 
for  a  cierk  aod  incidentsl  expences* 

-f  He  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  mathematical  treatise**  vlx.  A  New  Compendium  of  the  whole  Art  ofNavigaiion,  Svo.  ITOt; 
SynopHtPtdmarknum  MaiheMot,  or  a  nem  Introduction  to  ^  Jiathematict,  containing  the  Hrindpkt  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ^  demon* 
strated  im  a  thmri  and  easy  Method^  8vo.  1706;  and  several  Tracts  in  the  PhUotopMeal  Trantactiom,  on  logarithms,  on  the  proper- 
tlea  of  conic  secttona,  and  on  the  disposition  of  equations  for  exhibiting  the  relations  of  geometrical  lines.  He  was  also  the  c^tor 
of  some  mathematical  works  of  Sir  Is&ac  Newton,  under  the  title  oi  Anaiysie  per  qmmtiialnm  Serietf  FhutUma,  ae  I>fftrmiiati  OM 
inutneraiione  Linearmm  Tertii  Ordinis.  Our  readers  will  find  a  fUl  aocpUDi  of  liilB  in  Lptd  Teiganiottth*s  Memoirs  of  the  U^  Wl^ 
k^9  ond  Corretpvndenec  ((fSir  WWrnnJ^H* 
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:om,  TIackeray  was  mcoeeded  by  Dr.  Sumner;  md,  in  or« 
(rWdfiukfjer  that  the  new  master  might  see  at  a  glance  the 
ooixne  of  atudy  at  Harrow,  Jones,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  principal  assistant,  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  lectures 
and  exercises  in  the  upper  school,  to  which  he  annexed 
I  collection  of  his  own  compositions,  including  his 
trsBsUdons  of  Virgil's  pastorals.  Dr.  Sumner  soon  per* 
eeived  the  talents  of  his  pupil ;  who,  during  the  two 
complete  years  which  he  passed  under  that  excellent 
instructor,  read  and  imitated  the  best  ancient  authors^ 
Bat  his  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  Greek  and 
Bomsn  dassics.  His  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  eastern  languages,  he  learned  the  Arabic  chanus 
ten,  and  acanircd  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew to  enable  him  to  read  some  of  the  psalms  in  the 
odgioal  His  zeal  Ibr  the  acquisition  of  learning,  in- 
ded,  was»  at  this  period,  so  ardent,  that  he  frequently 
consumed  the  night  in  study,  taking  tea  or  caflbe  to  re- 
pel sleepu  His  reputation  spread  even  beyond  the  pre* 
dncts  of  the  school,  and  strangers  often  inquirea  for 
him  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Scholar. 

When  he  had  reached  his  seyenteenth  year,  his  friends 
dioaght  it  time  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the  universi« 
ties.    The  law  had  been  proposed  to  his  modier  as  a 
professioD,  in  which  the  talents  of  her  son  were  likely 
to  be  rewarded  with  brilliant  success.    But  he  had,  at 
this  time,  imbibed  a  distaste  for  forensic  pursuits ;  and 
this,  combined  with  othen  censideni[tions»  induoed^hea 
to  lelinqttish  the  plan,  and  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Sumner,  that  he  ^ould  oompkte  his  education  at 
the  university.     Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1764,  he 
vss  matricnuited  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  and 
in  the  following  term,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  that  seat 
of  learning.     Hero  he  had  resided  but  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  four  scho- 
krs  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennet.   From  this 
period  he  began  to  devote  a  great  ded  of  his  attention 
to  oriental  literature;  and  his  application  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  waa  encouraged  ,by  the*  example  and  the  U- 
berdity  of  a  fellow*student^  who  oiered  him  the  use  of 
the  bert  bcx>ks»    In  acquiring  the  pronunciation,  he 
WIS  aasiated  by  Biirsa,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he 
had  accidentally  discovered  in  London,  and  carried 
with  him  to  Oxford ;  and  who,  although  without  pre» 
lensionft  to  the  character  of  a  scholia,  spoke  and  wrote 
the  vul^  Arabic  with  fluency.     At.  the  same  time 
his  daaaical  studies  were  not  neglected.   He  asaidaous- 
ly  perused  aU  the  Greek  poets  and  historians  of  note, 
sQdtrayelled  through  the  entire  works  of  Plato  and 
Lncian,  with  their  vast  a[^pendages  of  commentary. 
Having  dtaoovered  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  Arabic  and  the  dialect  of  modem  Persia,  he  resol- 
ved to  aoqnire  the  latter ;  in  which,  with  sucli  helps  as 
were  then  extant,  he  made  a  rq>id  progress^.    His  va^i 
Gitioos  were  passed  in  London;  and  during'each  re* 
OBM,  he  r^ukrly  attended  the  schools  of  Angelo,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  ridiing 
aod  fencing^.    When  at  liome,  he  was  constant  in  his 
attentiona  to  the  modem  languages,  and  read  the  best 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  authors. 

Being  aensible  that  the  expence  of  his  education, 
with  the  utmost  economy  upon  his  part,  made  a  veir 
material  deduction  from  the  moderate  income  of  his 
mother,  .Jones  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  period 
when  a  fellowshio  would  relieve  her  from  the  pressure. 
But  wlule  that  advantage  seemed  remote  in  prospect, 
he  received^  through  Mr.  Arden,  whose  sister  was  maxv 
ricd  to  hia  ftiend  Dr*  Somneri  an  offer  of  the  lituation 


of  private  tntdr  to  Lord  Althorpe,  eldest  son  of  the  Jor.en, 
Earl  of  Spencer.  Jones  cheerfully  entertained  the  pro-  SirWiUiam. 
posal,  and,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  introduced  to 
the  fiionily  at  their  splendid  town  mansion.  He  return* 
ed  for  a  few  months  to  Oxford ;  whence^  in  the  sum« 
mer  of  1765,  he  removed  to  Wimbledon  Park,.and.as« 
sumed  the  char^  of  his  pupil's  education. 

In  the  following  summer,  an  unexpected  concurrence 
of  circumstances  conferred  a  fellowship,  to  which  he 
wa»dected,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennet, 
in  the  month  of  August  1766.   Having  visited  Oxford, 
in  order  to  go  through  the  forms  of  Amission,  on  his 
retufn  to  Wimbledon  he  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  an  offer  of  the  situation  of  initrpttierfor  EasU 
tm  languages,  which  he  however  declined.    In  his  S 1  st 
year,  he  began  his  Cammeniaries  oh  Atiatic  Poeir^,  in 
miitation  of  Dr.  Lowth's  Preleciumi.  But  the  summer 
ef  1767  opened  to  him  a  new  scene.    Lord  Spencer 
made  an  excursion  to  Spa,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Joneses  part  of  the.fiuni* 
ly.    Here  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  the  German  language^  the  pronunciation  of 
which  he  had  formerly  learned  frenva  feUow-coUegian. 
During  the  following  winter,  he  resided  with  his  pu* 
pil  at  Althorpe.    At  the  dose  of  that  year,  curiosity^ 
prompted'himte  peruse  the  little  treatise  of  Fortescue 
m. praise  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  a  work  from  which^ 
he  appeaes  to  have  imbibed  much  more  correct  ideas,^ 
and  an  increased  veneration  for  the  l^gal  institutions  of 
his  native  country.    From  Althorpe  he  removed  to 
Wimbledon*  in  the  spring  of  1768.    The  king  of  Den* 
mark,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  a  visit  to  England, 
had  brought  with  him  an  eastern  manuscript,  contain* 
ing  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  of  which  he  waa  anxiou»^ 
to  procure  a  translation.  An  applicaUon  to  this  purpose 
was  made  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose  reputation  as  an  oriental 
acholar  then  stood  higlL.  At  first,  however,  he  dedin« 
ed  the  task;  but  afterwards,  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
application,  and  finding  that  no  other  individual  in  thia 
country  seemed  willing  to  undertake  it,  he  agreed  to 
execute  the  work.    He  completed  the  translation,  in . 
French,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with  a  wonderful  de* 
gree  of  elegance  and  correctness.    The  work,  however, . 
was  not  published  until  1770.    Forty  copies,  in  large 
paper,  ware  sent  to  Copenhagen,  among  which  was  one 
splendidly  botmd  for  the  roval  library.    A  few  montha 
after  the  receipt  of  the  work,  hia  Danish  Majesty  sent 
puUidy  to  London  a  diplonoa,  constituting  Mr.  Jones 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  particular  communication,  strong* 
ly  recommended  him  to  the  &vour  of  his.  own  sove^ 
reign.    To  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  Mr.  Jones  added  a . 
Treatise  on  OrieHial  Poeir^f  also  in  French;  a  work, 
which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  oombinea  taste  with  erui  • 
dition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1768,  he  formed  an  ac-  • 
quaintance  with  Revicaki,  afterwards  the  imperial  mi- 
nister at  Warsaw,  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  £ng« 
land,  with  the  tiUe  of  Countr  Both  were  deqply  capti- 
vated with  the  charms  of  Oriental  literature,  and  tneir 
pursuits  being  thus  in  a  great  measure  congenial,  their 
acquaintance  ripened  into  an  intimacy. .  Alter  their  se« 
paration,  they  commenced  a  correspondence^  which  waa 
sedulously  cultivated  for  many  years.  They  generally 
wrote  in  Latin>  occasionally  in  French,  chiefiy  on  lite* 
rary  subjects,  but  more  particularly  on  Oriental  literal 
ture.  Of  this  correspondence  mucn  has  been  lost ;  but . 
a  part  of  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  and  pub^. 
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m-  ^?l!^'     lished  by  Lord  Teimmontb  in  th#  Appendix  to  hii 

Towards  the  end  <^  the  yeer  1769,  Mr.  Jones  ac- 
companied the  family  of  Lord  Sfiencer  to  the  continent. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Paris,  the  party  proceed* 
ed  rapidly  down  the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  and  fix>m  thence 
by  Marseilles,  &c.  to  Nice.  From  Nice,  Mr.  Jones  made 
an  excursion  to  Geneva,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  seeinfc  Voltaire.  About  tnis  time,  he  appean 
to  have  been  employed  in  writing  a  small  tract  on  edu* 
cation,  and  had  commenced  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Sdiraan,  whose  son  perished  by  the  treachery  of  a  step« 
mother.  Of  the  former,  however,  nothing  has  been 
preselrved  but  the  plan ;  and  of  the  latter,  not  even  a 
fragment  remains.  In  177 It  he  printed  a  letter,  in 
French,  addressed  to  M.  ^quetil  da  Perron,  who,  in 
a  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Account  of  hii  Travels  in  In* 
dia,  &c.  haa  spoken  with  ridicule  and  disrespect  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  learned  members, 
including  some  of  Mr.  Jones'  personal  fHends*  In 
tiiis  anonymous  letter,  he  vindicated  his  Iriends  with 
much  asperity,  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
such  fluency  and  correctness  of  style,  that  the  attack 
on  Du  Perron  was  generally  ascribed  to  some  bd-npnl 
of  Paris. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  public  distinction,  and  of 
acquiring  an  honourable  independence  by  the  exertion 
of  nis  own  talents,  now  induced  Mr.  Jones  to  vield  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.     With  this  view,   he  resigned  his 
charge  in  Lord  Spencer^s  family,  and  was  acunitted  a 
student  in  the  Temple  on  the  19th  of  September  1770. 
He  did  not,  however,  abruptly  abandon  his  oriental 
pursuits  and  literary  amusements,  but  continued  to  pro- 
secute  them,  for  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  his  le* 
gal  studies.     During  the  year  1771>  he  had  been  occu- 
pied in  preparing  for  the  press  Poemt^  connsiing  of 
TrandaitOM  from  the  Asiatic  Languages,  mith  two  ES" 
says;  and  it  appears,  from  his  correspondence,  in  the 
beginning  of  177%  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  publish* 
ing  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Turk$,    This  last 
work,  however,  although  apparently  so  forward,  was 
never  published ;  and  the  Prefatory  Discourse,  which 
points  out  the  best  depositaries  of  Turkish  history,  is 
the  only  part  which  has  reached  us.     On  the  30th  of 
April  1772,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety; but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed 
any  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,    From 
the  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  university,  until 
Michaelmas  1768,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Bach« 
elor  of  Arts,   he  kept  his  terms   regularly ;    from 
thence  to   1773,   only  occasionally.     During  Easter 
term  in  the  latter  year,  he  took  liis  Master's  degree; 
upon  which  occasion  he  composed  an  oration,  with  an 
intention,  which  he  did  not  execute,  of  delivering  it  in 
the  theatre.     The  speech,  however,  was  published  ten 
years  aften     It  breathes  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and 
contains  a  warm  and  discriminate  eulogium  on  those 
learned  men,  who  devoted  their  talents  and  their  la- 
bours to  the  cause  of  religion,  science,  and  freedom. 
EarW  in  1774,  he  published  his  Commentaries  on  Asia* 
iio  Poetry;  a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  in  1766, 
and  finished  in  176'9,  and  which,  on  its  publication,  was 
received  with  applause  by  the  oriental  scholars  of  £u« 
rope.    The  learned  Dr.  Parr  expressed  his  admiration 
of  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  the  following  terms : 
''  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  purity,  an  ease,  an  elegance 
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in  the  style,  which  shew  an  acconte  and  roost  perfect    Jom. 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.    Your  Latin  transit.  SJiWaiiJ 
tions  in  verse  nive  me  great  satisfaction.    I  am  uncom- 
monly charmed  with  the  idyllium,  called  Chrytia.  The 
flow  of  the  verses,  the  poetic  style  of  the  words,  and  the 
elegant  turn  of  the  whole  poem,  are  admirable.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  received  infinite  entertainment  fitmi  this 
curious  and  learned  performance,  and  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure,  to  the  great  honour  such  a  pubUcition 
will  do  our  country."    In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the 
author  pays  an  aflectionate  tribute  of  regard  to  the  me* 
mory  of  his  fnend  and  instructor^  Dr.  Sumner,  who 
died  in  September  1771-    As  a  proof  of  gratitude  to 
his  alma  mater,  he  dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  the 
university  of  Oxford. 

In  the  month  of  January  1774,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar;  and  from  this  period  he  began  to  spend  a  con« 
stderable  portion  of  his  time  in  the  courts,  and  to  pro. 
secute  his  l^;al  studies,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  the  ez«« 
elusion  of  Asiatic  literature.    At  this  tune,  his  repnta* 
tion  was  so  extensive,  that  his  correspondence  was  ea* 
gerly  courted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
Europe ;  and  he  received  many  flattering  testimonies  of 
the  regard  in  which  his  talents  and  character  were  ge* 
nerally  held.    The  Infant,  Don  Gabriel,  transmitted 
to  him,  through  Dr.  Perex  Bayer,  a  splendid  copy  of 
his  translation  of  Sallust  into  Spanish  ;  and  he  receive 
ed  many  valuable  literary  curiosities  fixim  persons  to 
whom  he  was  only  known  by  fiime.    Jones  acknow« 
ledges  these  honourable  communications  witii  modesty 
and  grace:  <'  I  am  conscious,*'  save  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Howard,  "  how  little  I  have  deserved  the  many 
honours  I  have  lately  received  from  the  learned  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  I  can  ascribe  their  politeness  to 
nothing  but  their  candour  and  benevolence.'* 

In  1775,  Mr.  Jones  attended  the  spring  drcuitsnd 
sessions  at  Oxford ;  and  in  December  1776,  he  b^an 
to  practise  at  the  bar,  and  to  give  opinions  on  cases, 
having  previously  been  appointed  one  of  the  sixty  com« 
missioners  on  bankrupts.     During  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1777,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he 
resided  at  Bath.     In  1778,  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  speeches  of  Iseeus,  in  causes  concerning  the  law 
of  succession  to  property  at  Athens,  with  a  commenta* 
ry,  a  prefatory  discourse,  and  critical  and  historical 
notes.     During  the  years  1778  and  1779,  his  time  was 
principally  consumed  in  forensic  duties  and  stadies. 
He  had  long  been  invited  to  direct  his  expectation  to 
the  situation  of  a  Judge  in  India,  for  whicn  his  onen« 
tal  acquirements  peculiarly  qualified  him ;  but  the  pros* 
pect  of  such  an  appointment  seemed  yet  rather  remote. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  professional  practice 
greatly  increased ;  and,  by  the  kinmiess  of  Lord  North, 
he  was  authorised  to  expect  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

In  the  month  of  May  178Q,  Shr  Roger  Newdigate  Iu« 
ving  declared  his  purpose  of  resign  ing  bis  aeat  in  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Jones  was  induced,  by  the  encouragement 
of  many  respectable  friends,  to  announce  his  intenti(m 
of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  unexpec^  dis« 
solution  of  the  pariiament  in  Augast,  however,  obliged 
him  to  make  a  precipitate  estimate  of  the  promises  and 
ability  of  his  fnends,  and  to  decide  whether  he  would 
stand  a  poll,  or  decline  the  contest.  He  had  received 
many  unsolicited  offers  of  support  from  persons  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  the  canvass  by  his  firiends  among 
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the  non-resident  electors  had  been  very  successfal ;  but, 
•  upon  the  whole,  the  members  of  the  university  did  not 
evince  any  lively  interest  in  his  favour ;  and  even  in  his 
own  college,  his  pretensions  did  not  receive  any  very 
flattering  countenance.  An  Ode  to  Liberty,  which  he 
printed  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  lost  him  near 
twenty  votes;  and  there  undoubtedly  existed  a  radical 
difference  between  the  political  principles  of  the  candi« 
date^nd  those  ofthe  majority  of  the  electors.  These  cir- 
cumstances induced  him  to  withdraw ;  and  he  according, 
ly  declined  standing  a  PolL '  In  the  mean  time,  his  pro- 
fessional  success  equalled  his  highest  expectations ;  and 
the  general  election,  which  oocasionea  a  great  influx 
of  business,  obliged  him  to  delay  the  completion  of  two 
'  short  literary  works,— the  one  a  treatise  On  the  Maru 
time  Jurisfmdence  ixf  the  J/AentaiWy  illustrated  by  &ve 
speedies  of  Demosthenes  in  commercial  causes;  and 
tne  other  a  dissertation  On  the  manners  of  the  AraUane 
before  the  time  if  Mahomet,  illustrated  by  a  translation 
of  the  Seven  Arabian  Poets,  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  this  period,  he  found  time  to  pub- 
lish An  Inquiry  into  the  legal  mode  of  suppressing  Riots f 
with  a  constitutional  plan  ofjuture  defence,  a  pamphlet 
of  which  the  subject  was  suggested  by  the  riotous  oc- 
currences in  the  capital.  The  principles  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  have  been  since  adopted  with  success. 

About  this  time,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother,  who,  as  a  parent,  had  the  strongest  claims  upon 
hb  gratitude,  and  for  whom  he  had  ever  cherished  the 
wannest  filial  affection.  In  the  winter  of  178(V1,  he 
finished  his  translation  of  the  Seven  Arabian  Poets,  but 
suspended  the  publication  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1783.  About  the  same  time,  he  also  pumished  a 
profesdonal  work«  his  Essay  on  the  law  of  Bailments  ; 
and  translated  an  Arabian  work  On  the  Mohammedan 
law  of  Succession  to  the  Property  of  Intestates,  In 
Msrda  1782«  he  became  member  of  the  Society  for  Con* 
stiluttomU  Information,  and  soon  afterwards  delivered  a 
political  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  South* 
wark,  Westnunster,  Lonmn,  Middlesex,  and  Surry. 
About  the  same  period,  he  composed  a  very  spirited  ode, 
in  imitation  of  Callistratus,  whidi  appeared  in  a  variety 
c»f  periodical  publications,  and  has  been  published  in  his 
works.  In  tne  summer  of  that  year  be  again  visited 
France,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  thence  to 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  restitution  of  a 
verv  large  estate  of  a  client  and  friend,  which  the  States 
bad  attuhed.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to  England  through 
Normandv  and  Holland.  While  at  Paris,  upon  this 
oocasioD,  he  wrote  the  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Couniry  Gentleman  on  the  Principles  of  Govemwtent, 
whichy  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  he  calls  ajeu* 
^esprit.  This  pamphlet  was  oriffinaily  printed  and  dis- 
tributed gratis,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  for  Con* 
stituHowu  Ii^ormation ;  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  ha- 
ving afterwards  reprinted  and  circulated  this  dialoffue 
in  Wales,  a  bill  oi  indictment  was  found  a^;ain«t  Uiat 
dietary  for  the  publication  dfa  libel.  Previous  to  the 
trial,  the  author  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
he  avowed  his  production,  and  maintained  that 


every  position  in  it  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  England. 

In  the  month  of  March  1783,  Mr.  Jones,  at  length, 
attained  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Shelbume,  he  was  appoint^ 
cd  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
at  Port  William  in  Bengal,  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon  him.  In 
the  following  month  of  April,  he  marriea  Anna-Maria 
Shipley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  * 
a  lady  to  whom  he  had  formed  an  early  attachment. 
In  the  same  month,  he  embarked  in  the  Crocodile  fri- 
gate for  India.  During  the  passage,  the  ship  remained 
a  few  days  at  the  island  of  Hinguan,  or  Joanna,  of 
which  Sir  William  has  published  an  entertafning  de- 
scription. He  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  month  of  December,  1788.  At  the  opening  of 
the  sessions,  he  delivered  his  first  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  in  an  ele^nt,  concise,  and  appropriate  address, 
which  fullv  justified  the  high  estimate  that  had  been 
formed  of  his  oratorical  talents.  The  intervals  of  leisure . 
from  professional  duties  were  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits ;  but  Sir  William  soon  perceived  that  the  field  of 
Indian  research  was  too  extensive  to  be  explored  by 
the  exertions  of  any  individual.  He  therefore  devised 
an  institution  at  Calcutta,  with  the'  view  of  promoting 
inquiry,  and  of  concentrating  the  valuable  knowledge 
collected  in  Asia.  The  members  held  their  first  meet- 
ing in  January  1784,  and  solicited  the  patronage  <^the 
governor  general  and  council,  which  was  granted  in 
very  flattering  terms.  To  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor 
general,  was  oflTered  the  honorary  title  of  president, 
which  he  however  declined,  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  planned  Uie  institution,  as 
most  capable  of  conducting  it*  At  the  first  meeting 
after  the  institution  was  completed.  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  his  capacity  of  president,  unfolded,  in  an  elegant 
and  appropriate  address,  the  objects  proposed  for  Uieir 
researches,  and  concluded  with  a  promise,  which  he 
amply  discharged,  of  communicating  the  result  of  his 
own  studies  and  researches ;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  perform  this  promise,  he  determined  to 
commence,  without  loss  of  time,  the  study  of  the  San« 
scrit ;  a  dialect  which  he  deemed  indispensably  requi- 
site to  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  satisfactorv  in* 
formation  on  the  religion,  laws,  and  literature  of  In- 
dia. 

Duriog  the  vacation  of  1784,  while  labouring  under 
an  indisposition  produced  by  the  change  of  climate. 
Sir  William  undertook  an  excursion  into  the  country, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  ilfaiess  increased  to  an  alarm- 
iiig  degree,  and  firequentljr  interrupted  the  course  of 
his  scientific  pursuits.  His  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  however,  was  unabated ;  and  he  continued 
bis  journey  as  far  as  the  dtv  of  Benares,  the  seat  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  university  of  India,  where 
he  terminated  his  excursion,  being  obli^d  to  return  to 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  During  this  journey, 
he  produced  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  lUndu  fVife,  an 
elegant  poetical  tale;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of 

s  Among  tht  ortf  bial  menben  of  this  Mdety*  will  be  found  the  nioisi  of  eeveral  gentlemen,  who  have  greatly  diitlnguished  them* 
SelTce  bjr  tfaeir  pro0elener  in  Oriental  learning;  of  Mr.  William  Chamben,  who  poeaeaeed  a  critical  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
dialeeta  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  of  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  the  author  of  many  elementary  works  on  the  Persian  language,  an<i 
the  translator  of  various  Oriental  manuscripts,  particularly  of  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  \  of  Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  who  published 
a  truslation  of  the  Hedalya,  a  eodeof  Mahommcdan  laws ;  and  of  Charles  Wilklns,  Esq.  whose  critical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  is 
ao  well  known,  and  whose  talents  and  iodnstry  were  so  sucosssftiUy  exerted  in  invsatiog  sad  casting  types  for  several  of  the  Indian 
dUlsets. 


Jonei, 

SirWiUiam. 
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Jones,      Greece^  Ualy^  and  ludiat  afterwards  revised  and  pre- 
Sir'WiiJitm,  Rented  to  the  society. 

Sir  William's  conversational  talents  having  attracted 
invitations  and  visits^  which  materiaUy  intenered  with 
his  studies,  and  proved  incompatible  with  his  multifa- 
rious pursuits,  he  retired  during  the  vacations  of  the 
court,  to  a  moderate  distance  from  Calcutta.  The  place 
lie  chose  for  his  residence  was  Chrishdelnagur,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nadeya,  an  ancient  Hindu  university.  To 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Miscellany f 
a  periodical  work  which  was  undertaken  at  Calcutta  m 

1785,  Sir  William  liberally  contributed  his  Enchanted 
Fruit;  Hymns  addressed  to  Hindu  deities;  literal  trans* 
iations  oftwentjf  tales  and  fables  of  NizanU,  and  vari« 
ous  minor  pieces.    During  the  recess  of  the  court  in 

1786,  he  undertook,  alon^  with  his  lady,  (whose  health 
had  suffered  more  than  his  own  from  the  effects  of  the 
dimate,^  an  excursion  in  the  Phoenix  frigate,  to  Cha« 
tigan,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  British  dominions  in 
Sengal ;  where  they  remained  until  the  month  of  May, 
and  returned  by  land  to  Calcutta. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  a  minute  chrono- 
logical enumeration  of  Sir  William's  various  occupa- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  India. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  great  de- 
sign, which  so  long  employed  his  hours  of  leisure,  of 
compiling  a  digest  of  Indian  law,  especially  of  the  laws 
relative  to  oontracts  and  succession,  wilh  the  view 
of  conferring  greater  security  on  the  prc^rty  of  the 
natives.  Having  obtained  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  great  work 
before  he  had  resided  four  years  and  an  half  in  the 
-country.  Other  pursuits,  at  the  same  time,  occupied 
a  considerable  share  of  his  attention.  In  the  bc^nning 
of  1789,  the  CalcutU  Society  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  their  Researches  ;  and  the  indefatigidl>le  presi- 
dent, besides  supplying  shout  a  third  of  the  contents  of 
•the  a^lume,  undertook  the  laborious  office  of  selecting 
the  papers,  and  superlntendbg  the  printing.  In  the 
same  year,  he  presented  the  public  with  a  translation 
of  Sacontala,  or  The  Fatal  Aing,  an  ancient  Indian 
drama,  by  Calidas. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  delicate  constitution  of  Lady 
Jones  had  suffered  much  from  repeated  attacks,  and  a 
change  of  climate  had  long  been  prescribed  by  the 
physicians,  as  the  only  expedient  to  preserve  her  life. 
Sir  William's  engagement  to  translate  the  Digest  of 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Laws  was  an  insuperaole  ob- 
stacle to  his  accompanying  her  to  England ;  and  she 
^as,  at  length,  reluctanUy  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
the  vovage  without  his  society.  The  ship,  in  which 
^e  emparked,  sailed  from  Calcutta  in  Decembcnr  1793 ; 
and  Sir  William  proposed  to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing 
season. 

In  the  beginning  of  1794,  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  containing  the  Hindu  sys- 
tem of  duties,  jeligious  and  civil.  This  proved  to  be 
the  last  of  his  labours ;  for  the  useful  life  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar  was  .now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  month 
of  April  1794,  he  was  attadced  by  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  which,  with  a  progress  uncommonly  rapid, 
terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  seven  days.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  27th  of  April,  1794.  The  funeral  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  following  day,  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  public  station ;  and  the  numerous 
Attendance  of  the  most  respectable  British  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  evinced  their  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  their 
jrespect  for  his  memory     His  -death,  indeed,  was  uni- 


versally lamented,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    A  eo*    j^f^ 
ciety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  who  had  received  i\}eir  ^^rWiliui 
education  at  Oxford,  subscribed  a  sum  to  be  present-  ^^r^ 
ed,  as  a  price,  to  the  student  at  that  university^  who 
should  compose  tlie  best  dissertation  on  Sir  William's 
character  and  merits.     The  premium  was  adjudged  to 
Henry  Phil{X)tts,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 
By  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  East  India  Directors,  a 
characteristic  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  public 
functionary,  who  had  so  manv  claims  to  distinction, 
was  erected  in  St.  PauKs  Cathedral ;  and  a  statue  of 
the  great  orientalist,  from  the  hands  of  a  British  ait- 
ist,  has  likewise  been  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion in  Bengal.    As  a  memorial  of  her  affection  and 
esteem,  Lady  Jones  employed  Flaxman  to  erect,  in  the 
antichamber  of  Universit}^  College,  Oxford,  an  ele- 
gant monument,  with  a  siutable  inscription,  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  husband ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fixed  his 
reputation  on  a  solid  and  durable  basis,  by  presentiiig 
the  public  with  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  six 
volumes  quarto.    His  life  has  }>een  written  with  accu« 
racy  and  elegance  by  his  friend.  Lord  Teignmouth. 

After  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  life  and  pursuits  d 
Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  his 
character ;  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  ran 
union  of  the  attainments  of  a  scholar,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  and  the  principles  and  craidoct 
of  a  Christian.    As  a  linguist,  his  acquisitions  are  per- 
haps unparalleled.    His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  was  extensive  and  profound ;  and  in 
the  universality  of  his  attainments  as  a  philologer,  he 
had  no  rival.    He  wrote  French  with  the  correctness 
and  elegance  of  a  native;  and  he  understood,  more 
or  less  perfectly,  no  less  than  eight-and-twenty  dif- 
ferent dialects.    His  poetical  productiona  exhibit  no 
ordinary  portion  of  vigour  and  elegance ;  and  his  trans- 
lations from  the  oriental  poets  are  peculiarly  happy. 
Although  a  ereat  share  of  bis  attention  appears  to  nave 
been  devoted  to  philological  pursuits,  yet  he  success- 
fully cultivated  general  science,  without  neglecting  the 
studies  peculiar  to  his  profession.     His  botanical,  phi- 
losophical, and  chronological   disquisitions*   together 
with  his  historical  researches,  are  rendered  unoommoit- 
ly  interesting  by  the  novelty,  depth,  or  importance  of 
the  knowledge  they  display,  as  well  as  by  the  elegant 
diction  in  which  his  information  is  conveyed  to  the 
reader;  and  his  legal  tracts  sufficiently  evince  his  Is- 
borious  study  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  native  country.     His  works  attest,  at  once,  the 
depth  and  the  variety  of  his  acquirements.     To  him 
our  Indian  empire  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  seal  he 
displayed  in  exploring  its  learning,   laws,  and  man- 
ners; for  kindling  that  spirit  of  research  which  has 
since  produced  such  successful  results ;  and  for  his  Is- 
borious  exertions  to  secure  the  property  and  prooisle 
the  comfort  of  the  native  inliabitants,  by  di^i^nsiog 
justice  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  establish- 
ed laws  and  usages.    It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great 
regret,  that  Sir  William  Jones  did  not  live  to  translate 
the  diffest  of  Hindu  law,  on  the  compilation  of  which 
he  had  bestowed  so  much  time  and  attention.    This 
laborious  work,  however,  has  been  undertaken  and 
completed  by  Mr  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  in  a  manner  which 
does  the  highest  credit  to  his  talents  and  industry.   See 
The  Works  of  Sir  fVilliam  Jones  ,•  antl  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,    Writings,  and  Correspondence,    of  Sir    WtiUttm 
Jones,  by  Lord  Teignmouth.    (s) 
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jgooi      JONES,  John  Paul.  Chevalier  of  the  French  order 
Jttn  PmL  of  MiliUiy  Merit,  and  of  the  Russian  order  of  St  Anne, 
a  distinguifihed  officer  in  the  navy  of  revolutionary 
Americs,  and  afterwards,  a  rear-admiral  in  the  service 
of  Rasftia,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Paul,  a  respectable 
gardener.    He  was  bom  at  Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbeao^and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  month 
of  July  1747>  and  received  the  rudiments  of  hia  educa* 
tion  at  the  parochial  school.    The  contiguity  of  his  re« 
fiidence  to  tne  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth,  inspired  him 
with  an  early  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life ;  and 
while  yet  a  mere  child,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  his 
mimic  ship,  and  issued  audible  mandates  to  his  imaffi«* 
jiaiy  officers  and  crew,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  le- 
gitimate commander.    Nor  was  he  content  with  this. 
As  his  skill  in  roanceuvring  improved,  he  ventured  to 
critidse  the  nautical  knowledge  of  practical  sailors ; 
and  in  the  eager  and  confident  tone  with  which,  (ran 
the  eminence  on  which  he  took  his  station,  he  thun- 
dered forth  his  orders  to  the  vessels  which  were  enter- 
ing the  port  at  Carse^thom,  might  be  remarked  the  ar- 
dent and  enterprising  mind  of  one  who  felt  that  he  waa 
born  to  future  command. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries carried  on  a  vary  considerable  trade  in  tobacco 
with  America ;  and  as  the  Nith  was  not  navigable  to 
foreign  vessels,  the  cargoes  were  unshipped  at  Carse^ 
thorn,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  There,  from  his 
earliest  years,  Paul  had  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  manners  from  the  discontented  colonies;  and  it 
is  probable  tbat  he  thus  first  imbibed  that  enthusiastic 
stUchment  to  the  United  States,  and  thone  revolution- 
ary principles,  which  exerted  so  decided  an  influence  on 
his  conduct  when  he  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  eventually 
led  him  to  renounce  nis  allegiance,  and  raise  hie  hand 
against  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 

His  partiality  to  a  sailor's  life  was  so  detennined,  that 
his  iriends  resolved  to  indulge  it ;  and  accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  12,  he  was  sent  across  the  firth  to  White- 
haven, where  he  waa  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Yoimg- 
er,  a  respectable  merchant  in  tne  American  trade.    His 
first  vc^age  was  made  on  board  the  Friend^ip,  Capt. 
Benson.     Hie  course  was  steered  for  the  Ri^ipahannoc, 
snd  before  he  had  completed  his  13th  year,  he  had 
Isnded  on  the  shore  of  that  country  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  adopt  as  his  own.    His  home,  while  the  tbip 
was  in  port,  was  the  house  of  an  elder  brother,  who, 
having  married  a  native  of  that  country,  had  (wevioua- 
Ij  settled  there.    Here  his  early  prepossessions  in  fa^ 
vonr  of  America  were  confirmed,  and  from  that  period, 
ss  he  afterwards  expressed  himself  to  Baron  Van  der 
Capellan,  that  became  '*  the  country  of  his  fond  elec^ 
tioii.* 

In  the  mean  time,  his  intelligence  and  good  conduct 
acquired  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employ- 
er, who  prcmiiaed  to  give  him  a  substantial  proof  of  his 
favour,  by  promoting  him  to  the  command  of  a  vessel ; 
and  he  wimld  have  kept  his  word,  had  not  Uie  embar 
rassed  stale  €if  his  afilurs  deprived  him  of  die  power  to 
doit. 

Our  adventurer,  being  at  length  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  apprenticeship,  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  ;  but  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  traffic 
which  had  too  long  been  the  disgrace  of  civilised  na- 
tions, and  confined  his  services  to  the  command  o£  ves- 
sels engaged  in  a  more  reputable  and  legitimate  com- 


In  the  year  1 77S,  be  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  the 
afiairs  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  there  without  Icav- 
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ing  any  famOy,  and  about  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  ^*®?' 
original  surname,  he  assumed  the  pa/roirywic  of  Jones,  .^    *_! 
his  father's  Christian  name  having  been  John.    This  ^■^'V^^ 
custom,  which  is  of  classical  authority,  has  lon^  been' 
prevalent  in  Wales,  and  in  various  other  countries,  al- 
though it  is  not  practised  in  that  part  of  the  island  in 
whii£  he  was  bom. 

This  visit  revived  andrivetted  the  attachment  which 
young  Paul  Jones  had  conceived  for  America  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  native  ardour  Aid  restless  activity  of  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  fhmi  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  sea-faring  life,  to  fix  his  readence  in  that  country, 
and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  retire- 
ment and  study.  He  was  little  aware  of  the  turbu- 
lent scenes  in  which  he  was  destined  soon  to  perform 
a  part,  nor  of  the  ooaspicuous  figure  he  was  to  make 
in  them: 

The  diseoBtenfa  of  the  colonists  had  by  this  time  oc- 
casioned much  commotion,  and  their  murmurs  became 
daily  deeper  and  more  frequent,  till  at  last  they  &ir- 
ly  broke  ofi^  all  connection  with  the  parent  country. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1775,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  Congress  to  fit  out  a  naval  force  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  American  independence,  and  an  anxious 
search  was  made  for  friends  to  the  cause  who- should 
be  at  once  able  and  willing  to  act  as  officers  on  board 
their  vessels.  It  now  appeared  that  Paul  Jones  had,  in 
his  romantic  schemes  of  tran<)uil  enjoyment,  falsely  es- 
timated the  natural  bent  of  his  genius.  With  deep  in- 
terest, he  had  watched  the  progress  of  those  political 
events  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  adopted 
country ;  and  when  an  open  resistance  was  made  to  the 
dominion  of  Britain,  he  could  no  longer  remain  an  in- 
active spectator.  Having  only  just  completed  his  28th 
year,  he  was  full  of  bodily  vigour  and  of  mental  ener- 
gy, and  he  conceived  that  his  nautical  skill  would  qua- 
lify him  to  be  a  distinguished  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonists.  He  was  immediately  appointed  first  lieu-- 
tenant  of  the  Alfred,  one  of  the  oiily  two  ships  belong- 
ing  to  Congress,  and  on  board  tbat  vessel,  before  Pbila« 
delphia,  he  hoisted  the  flag  of  indepemlent  America 
with  hk  own  hands,  iheJitMi  time  U  waa  ever  ditpia^ed. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  active  and  successful  campaign, 
having  fisund  means  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ma* 
vine  committee  by  his  seal  and  intrepidity,  he  had  not 
served  many  months  before  the  president  sent  him  a 
captain's  commission. 

In  November  1777«  he  sailed  for  France  in  the 
Ranger,  a  new  sloop  of  war  of  18  guns,  with  dispatch- 
es of  the  victory  of  Saratoga.  It  was  intended  that, 
<<  as  a  rewsrd  for  the  important  services"  which  he  had 
already  rendered  to  America,  he  should  be  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Indian,  a  fine  frigate,  just  built 
for  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  the  Ranger  should 
act  under  his  orders ;  but  the  American  commissioners 
at  Paris  found  it  their  best  policy  to  assign  this  vessel 
over  to  the  King  of  France,  and  Captain  Paul  Jones 
continued  with  ttie  Ranger.  Having  convoyed  some 
merchant  ships  to  Quiberon  Bay,  he  there  received 
from  the  French  commander  the  first  salute  that  waa 
ever  given  to  the  flag  of  Congress. 

Eager  to  retaliate  upon  Britain  for  some  successful 
exploits  of  her  sailors  on  the  American  coast,  and  exas- 
perated by  the  resolution  which  the  English  govern* 
ment  had  taken  to  treat  all  the  supporters  of  inclepen* 
dence  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Captain  Paul  Jones  sooir 
afler  this  entered  the  Irish  Channel,  and  approached 
'  his  native  shores,  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  implacable 
enemy.    On  the  night  of  the  SSd  April  1778,  he  cam^ 
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Jones,  tOAiidior  in  UieSohray  Fifth,  idndlt  within  sight  of 
John  Paul  the  trees  whidi  sheltered  the  house  in  which  he  first 
^"^•'"^^  drew  the  breath  of  life.  Early  next  morning,  he  rowed 
for  the  English  coast,  at  the  head  of  SI  volunteers,  in 
two  boats,  wiUi  the  intention  of  destroying  the  riup^ 
ping  (about  200  sail)  which  lay  in  ^e  harbour  of 
Whitehaven.  In  this  daring  attempt  he  would  prob»* 
bly  have  succeeded  without  dtficahy,  had  not  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  tide  retarded  his  progress  so 
much,  that  day  began  to  dawn  before  he  could  gain  the 
shore.  He  dispatched  the  smaller  of  the  two  boats  to 
the  north  of  the  port  to  set  fire  to  the  vesseb,  whilst 
he  led  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  person  to  the  more 
hazardous  duty  of  securing  the  fixt,  whidi  was  sitM»- 
ted  on  a  hill  to  the  south,  it  was  acold  moming;  snd 
^he  sentinels,  little  aware  that  an  enemy  was  so  near, 
had  retired  into  the  guard*room  for  warmth,  ofibrding 
Jones  an  opportunity  to  take  them  by  sm^se,  of  whicn 
he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  Climbing  over  the 
shouldera  of  the  tallest  of  his  men,  he  crept  silently 
through  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest.  Their  first  care  was  to  make  fast 
the  door  of  the  guard-room,  and  their  next  to  spike  the 
esnnon,  S6  in  number.  Having  efllected  thu  without 
bloodshed,  they  proceeded  to  join  the  detadiment  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  north  ,*  and  finding  that  a  false 
alarm  had  deterred  them  fhmi  executing  their  orders, 
Jones  instantly  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  with^ 
in  his  reach.  By  this  time,  however,  the  inhabitants 
were  roused,  and  the  invaders  were  glad  to  retreat, 
leaving  fhi^e  ships  in  fiames,  of  which  one  alone  was 
•destroyed. 

Of  all  our  hero's  exploits,  there  is  not  one  which  re^ 
-fleets  so  much  discredit  on  his  name  as  that  which  we 
have  just  now  mentioned ;  for,  although  it  is  lawful  fbr 
ti  commissioned  officer  to  annoy  the  enemy  of  his  sove- 
reign by  all  possible  means,  there  is  something  ex*> 
tremely  revolting  in  Uie  idea  of  a  nan's  deliberately 
stifling  all  his  early  associations^  and  availing  himself 
of  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  place  of  his  youth- 
ful enjoyments  to  effect  its  destruction. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  adventure,  another  me- 
morable occurrence  took  place,  which  contributed^  fat  a 
time,  to  add  greatly  to  the  odium  which  the  first  had 
brought  on  his  character,  but  which,  in  the  end,  en*. 
Abled  him  to  prove  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  heroic  qualities.  In  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  Galloway,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  if  ne  could 
get  into  his  power  a^men  of  high  rank  and  influence  in 
Sie  staEe,  he  should  be  able,  by  retaining  him  as  a  hos* 
tage,  to  ensure  to  the  American  prisoners  of  war  more 
lenient  treatment  than  was  threatened  by  the  British 
government.  Knowing  that  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  pos* 
sessed  a  seat  in  St.  Mary's  Isle,  a  beautiful  peninsula 
at  the  month  of  the  Dee,  and  being  ill  informed  with 
regard  to  the  political  connections  of  that  nobleman,  he 
destined  him  for  the  subject  of  his  experiment.  With 
that  view,  he  landed  on  the  Isle,  about  noon,  with  two 
officers  and  a  few  men ;  but  before  they  had  proceeded 
far,  he  learnt  that  his  lordship  was  from  home,  and  that 
there  were  none  but  ladies  at  the  house.  Finding  his 
deject  fiti8trate<1,  he  now  wished  to  return ;  but  bis  crew 
were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Their  object  was  plunder; 
and  as  they  consisted  of  desperadoes  in  a  very  imper^ 
feet  state  of  discipline,  and  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  contend,  he  allowed  them  to  pro- 
ceed. He  exacted  from  them,  however,  a  promise  that 
they  should  be  guilty  of  no  violence ;  that  the  men 
ifamild  not  enter  the  house,  and  that  the  oflicers,  after 


having  made  their  demand,  should  accept  of  ^vlut    Jwci, 
might  be  put  into  their  hands  without  scrutiny.  These  ^^  P<^ 

conditions  were  punctually  obeyed.     The  graaler  psit  * 

of  the  Sdkirk  pkte  was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the 
crew,  and  Paul  Jones  was,  for  a  time,  stigmatised  as  a 
free-booter :  but  lie  noUy  vindicated  his  character,  by 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  ^le 
of  it,  out  €f  his  own  private  funds,  and  remitting  it 
safe  to  its  original  owner  without  aoceptmg  the  suisilest 
remuneration.     National  prejudice  hs^  misrepresented 
this  transaction ;  and  in  order  to  heighten  the  popular 
indignation  against  our  hero,  it  has  been  common  to 
state,  that  his  attempt  on  the  person,  end  as  it  was  rap. 
posed  the  property,  of  Lord  Selkirk,  was  aggravated 
by  ingratitude,  his  flither  having  eaten  of  that  noble. 
man's  bread.    Nothing  can  be  more  false.   Neither  Mr. 
Paul,  nor  any  of  his  kindred,  ever  was  in  the  Earl's 
employ,  or  had  ever  the  most  distant  connection  with 
his  loqrdship  or  his  family;  and  in  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  betwixt  our  hero  and  Lady  Selkirk 
relative  to  the  restitution  of  the  plate,  a  roost  honour, 
able  testimony  was  gratefully  paid  by  the  latter  to  the 
Captain's  character. 

The  day  succeeding  the  two  events,  just  mention- 
ed, Paul  Jones  encountered  the  Drake,  a  kind's  ship  of 
£0  guns,  in  Carrick  Fergus  bay,  and  took  her  after  a 
viay  brave  resistance,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Eng- 
gKsh  captain  and  his  first  Iteutenant  were  mortally 
wounded.  With  this  and  another  large  priae,  Captain 
Jones  r^med  to  Brest,  afber  an  absence  of  2S  dap  of 
very  active  service,  in  which,  besides  taking  and  des* 
-tioying  many  valuable  vessels,  he  had  thrown  the  coasts 
•of  Scotland  and  Ireland  into  consternation,  occasioned 
the  Irish  vrisinteers  to  be  embodied,  and  obHged  die 
Englirfi  go'viemment  to  expend  considerable  sums  in 
fortifying  the  harboun. 

A  teazing  period  of  hepes  said  disappointments  foU 
lowed.    The  Prtmch  ttriaistry,  to  testify  their  good 
will  to  the  United  States,  had  promised  tofiimish  Paul 
Jones  with  a  ship,  in  wtnd),  horwever,  he  was  to  dis- 
play the  American  flag ;  but,  afler  rarioas  written  me- 
morials, ne  progress  seemed  ta  have  been  made  to^ 
wards  Hie  fulfilment  -of  this  engagement.     At  lengdi 
he  detertuined  to  apply  in  person,  and  having  prone  to 
Paris,  he  eoon  •obtained  the  command  of  the  Due  de 
Daras  of  40  giins.     The  name,  however,  he  chang- 
ed to  2>  Ban  kotrnnf!  Btckard,  in  compliment  to  the 
wise  saying  of  Poor  IHchanl,   "  If  you  would  have  your 
business  done,  oome  yourself;  ff  not,  send."    fn  this 
vessel,  badly  manned,  and  not  rmtii  better  f\imisbed, 
Paul  Jones  sailed  as  Commodore  of  a  little  squadron^ 
consisting,  besides  his  own  ship,  of  the  Alliance  of  S6 
guns,  the  Pallas  of  32,  the  Serf  of  1 8,  the  Vengeance  of 
1«,  and  two  privateers,  which  requested  leave  to  share 
the  Commodore's  fortomes.    After  taking  several  prises, 
the  Serf,  the  privateers,  and  at  length  the  Alliance,  de- 
serted the  squadron.    Tlie  Commodore's  £ood  fortune, 
however,  did  not  desert  him.    On  the  15m  September, 
he  was,  with  his  own  ship,  the  Fafias,  the  Vengeance, 
and  several  prizes,  at  the. entrance  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  where  they  made  every  necessary  disposition  to 
seise  the  guard  ship,  and  two  cutters^  U)at  rode  at  an- 
chor in  Uie  roads,  and  to  lay  Leith,  and  perhaps  Edin- 
burgh, under  contribution.     The  wind,  which  was  fair, 
in  the  night,  opposed  them  m  the  rooming.     However, 
on  the  16th,  the  little  squadron  continued  all  day  to 
work  up  the  Firth.     At  this  time,   a  member  of  the 
British  Pariiament  observing  them  A-om  the  coast  of 
Fife,  and  mistaking  them  for  king's  ships,  sent  off  t 
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9,  boat  to  inftnn  the  Commoddre  that  he  wm  greAtly 
^';  afteid  of  Paul  Jones,  and  to  beg  some  powder  and  shot. 
Our  hero,  mueh  amused  with  the  memage^  sent  him  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  a  eivil  answer  to  quiet  his 
fears,  and  an  apology  for  not  including  shot  in  the  pre- 
sent Next  morning,  at  daj-break,  every  thing  was  in 
perfect  readiness  to  commence  the  engagement^  and 
two  tacks  more  would  have  brought  the  strangers  along- 
side their  enemies,  when,  at  that  critical  moment,  a 
sudden  gale  of  wind  swept  down  the  Frith,  raging  with 
such  violence,  as  completely  to  overpower  them,  to 
sink  one  of  the  prizes,  and  drive  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
squadron  fairly  out  to  sea.  By  this  failure,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Pallas  and  Vengeance  were  so  much  dis- 
heartened, that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
new the  attempt. 

Continuing  their  cruise,  after  various  adventures,  the 
squadron  suddenly  discovered  the  homeward  bound  Bal- 
tic fleet,  off  Scarborough  castle,  escorted  by  H.  M.  S. 
the  Serapis,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  After 
a  lo!ig  engagement,  in  which  Paul  Jones  displayed  the 
most  astonishing  skill,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of 
mind,  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  struck  to  the  Pal- 
las, and  the  Serapis  to  the  Bon-horame  Richard,  which 
latter  ship  was  reduced  to  so  shattered  a  state,  that 
next  morning,  after  all  hands  had  left  her,  she  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  Serapis  was  not  in  much  better 
condition,  the  Commodore  having,  with  his  own  hands, 
lashed  the  two  sliips  together,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  avafling  himself  of  his  superiority  in  weight  of 
metal.  The  Commodore  now  took  the  command  of 
the  Serapis,  erected  jury-masts,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty conveyed  his  prizes  to  the  Texel.  Paul  Jones, 
who  never  suffered  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the 
French  court  to  have  it  arranged  that  his  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged  against  American  prisoners  in 
England,  and  he  completely  succeeded.  Dr  Franklin, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  soon  cheered 
his  heart,  by  writing  to  him,  that  <'  he  had  then  com- 
pleted the  glorious  work  he  had  so  nobly  begun,  by 
giving  liberty  to  all  the  Americans  who  then  languish- 
ed for  it  in  England."  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  King 
of  France  directed  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague  to 
communicate  to  Commodore  Paul  Jones  the  hign  per- 
sonal esteem  he  bore  for  his  character,  especially  for 
his  disinterestedness  and  humanity. 

The  captain  of  the  Alliance  bemg  ordered  to  Paris 
to  answer  for  his  insubordination,  P.  Jones  took  the 
command  of  that  vessel ;  but  he  now  found  himself 
environed  with  dangers.  The  Dutch  were  summoned 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, as  a  pirate  and  a  rebel ;  and  they  were  most 
reluctantly  constrained  to  order  him  out  to  sea,  where  an 
English  squadron  was  watching  to  pounce  upon  him 
as  weir  certain  prey.  The  acceptance  of  a  commission 
from  the  King  of  France  would  have  saved  him  from 
this  dilemma,  and  the  ambassador  from  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  repeatedly  urged  him  to  adopt  that  alterna- 
tive, hut  he  thought  his  honour  engaged  to  decline  it. 
He  would  not,  at  whatever  risk,  abandon  the  flag  of 
hit  beloved  America.  He,  however,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  passing  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  before  the  very  beards  of  the  English  fleets. 
Towards  the  end  of  1780,  our  hero  sailed  for  Ame- 
rica, in  the  Ariel,  with  important  dispatches,  and  hav- 
ing encountered  in  his  passage  the  Triumph,  an  Eng- 
llsn  vessel  of  20  guns,  forced  her  to  strike. 
A  little  before  this  time^  the  King  of  France  hti) 


testified  his  approbation  of  Paul  Jones'  services,  by  Jon«. 
presenting  him  with  a  superb  gold  sword ;  and  a  let-  J®J|^^^ 
ter  from  M.  de  Sartine  now  reached  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  liberty  "  to  decorate  that 
brave  officer  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of-  military 
merit"  The  demand  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  a 
law  having  been  passed  on  the  27th  February,  acced- 
ing to  it,  he  was  formally  invested  by  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Lucerne,  at  a  public  fl^te  given  to  the  members  of 
that  legislative  body.  In  April  following,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  committee,  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones  **  for  the  zeal,  pru- 
dence, and  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  sustamed 
the  honour  of  the  American  flag;  for  his  bold  and  suc- 
cessful enterprizes  to  redeem  from  captivity  those  citi- 
zens of  America  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
tlie  enemy ;  and,  in  general,  for  the  good  conduct  and 
eminent  services  by  which  he  had  added  lustre  to  his 
character,  and  to  the  arms  of  America." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  England,  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  signalise  himself.  After  it  was 
over.  Congress,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  caused  a 
gold  medal  to  be  struck,  with  appropriate  legends  and 
devices,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  valour  and 
services. 

In  1787,  the  United  States  having  charged  the  Che- 
valier with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  set 
sail  for  that  country  in  the  month  of  November,  and, 
passing  through  Paris  in  his  way,  was  strongly  solicit- 
ed to  assume  the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Soon  atter  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  a 
courier,  sent  express  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  con* 
veyed  to  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
Although  he  saw  many  reasons  for  declining  to.en« 
gage  in  the  service  of  that  Potentate,  he  was  flat- 
tered by  the  offer,  and  felt  himself  bound  at  least  to 
thank  her  Majesty  in  person.  He  therefore  set  out  in- 
stantly for  her  court  by  the  way  of  Sweden ;  but,  at 
Greshelham,  found  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
blocked  up  by  ice.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  proceea  to  Finland  by  the  islands,  he  conceived  that 
it  might  be  practicable  to  effect  his  object  by  doubling  the 
ice  to  the  southward.  The  enterprise  was  fbrmidible 
and  altogether  new;  but  our  hero  was  not  easily  daunted. 
Without  making  known  his  intentions  to  his  compa- 
nions, he  set  sail  from  Greshelham  one  morning  very 
early,  in  an  open  boat  about  SO  feet  long,  followed  bv  a 
little  one  to  haul  over  the  ice.  Towards  evening,  ha- 
ving got  nearly  opposite  to  Stockholm,  our  adventurer, 
producing  his  pistols,  ordered  the  astonished  boatmen 
to  pursue  the  route  which  he  had  secretly  devised. 
Resistance  was  vain,  and  he  was  obeyed.  All  night 
the  wind  was  favourable,  and  thev  hoped  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Finland  in  the  morning ;  but  they  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  Nei- 
ther was  it  possible,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  to 
return.  The  only  resource  was  to  make  for  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  When  night  came  on,  they  steered  by  the 
aid  of  a  pocket  compass,  lighted  by  the  lamp  of  the 
Chevalier's  carriage ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  after 
having  lost  the  smaller  of  their  two  boats,  they  termi- 
nated a  perilous  and  fatiguing  voyage  at  Revel  in  Li- 
vonia. 

The  Chevalier  was  graciously  received  at  the  court 
of  St  Petersburgh ;  and,  no  longer  opposing  the  wish- 
es of  the  Empress,  attached  himself  to  her  service,  un- 
der this  single  condition,  "  That  he  should  never  be 
condemned  unheard." 

He  proceeded,  without  delay^  with  the  rank  of  rear^^ 
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Joaes,  admiralj  to  talce  thecommand'of  the  fleet  stationed  at 
John  Paul,  ^|,g  Liman,  or  mouth  of  the  Dnieper^  and  oppose  the 
Ii^^.  Turkish  fleet  under  the  Capitan  Pacha.  On  the  26th 
.^.^.yp^f  May  1788,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Wolodimer. 
His  squadron  was  supported  .by  a  flotilla  under  the 
Prince  of  Nassau,  and  land  forces  under  .Prince  Potem- 
kin.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  Admiral  Jones 
through  this  campaign.  It  afforded  him  many  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  his  characteristic  intrepidity  and 
professional  skill ;  but  mean  jealousy  and  malignant 
icabals  deprived  iiiia  of  much  well-earned  glory.  He 
was,  however,  invested  with  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  aa 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity  ;  and,  on  his  arrfval 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  he  was  told  that  he  was  destined 
for  a  more  important  service.  Disgusted,  however,  by 
the  intrigues  of  selfish  men,  he  left  Russia  in  August 
.1789,  and  never  returned. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  partly  in  Hol- 
land, and  pai*tly  in  France.  He  collected  a  number  of 
important  documents  relative  to  the  public  transactions 
in  whicli  he  had  been  actively  concerned ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  foreseen  that  he  was  not  to  be  long-lived,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
nflalrs,  and  to  the  preparation  of  papers,  which  should 
exhibit  his  character  and  his  services  in  their  true  light 
:to  his  friends  and  to  posterity.  He  died  at  Paris  of  a 
water  in  the  chest,  in  July,  1792,  having  barely  com<^ 
pleted  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  deputation  of  the  National  Assemblv,  and  an  ora« 
lion  was  pronounced  over  his  tomb  by  M.  Marron. 

Among  the  Admiral's  papers  w«re  found  Memoirs  of 
his  life,  written  with  his  own  hand ;  a  most  interesting 
literary  production,  which  it  is  in  contemplation  with 
his  friends  to  present  entire  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  above  sketch  has  been  drawn  up  from  some  of 
jthe  documents  above  referred  to.     (0.  T.  A.) 

IONIAN  Islands,  is  the  name  given  to  the  islands 
in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  There  are  seven  de- 
tached isknds  along  the  shore,  which  are  ranked  among 
the  Ionian  islands ;  namely,  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Itha- 
fa,  or  Thiaki,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  toge- 
ther with  aeveral  islets,  extending  from  about  S&  to 
4QP  N.  Lat  and  from  19"  SO'  to  23®  Kf  E.  Long.  But 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  more  properly  consider^  a  po- 
litical association  than  an  arrangement  to  be  recognised 
in  geography;  unless  it  were  restricted  to  narrower  li- 
mits, where  the  juxta  position  of  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cephalonia,  und  Zante,  would  naturally  admit  of  it. 
Corfu  and  Paxo  are  removed  at  a  considerable  distance 
north-west,  and. Cerigo  more  to  the  south- east,  with 
few  intermediate  points  of  approximation.  The  num- 
ber included  under  the  general  name  of  Ionian  Islands 
has  been  different  at  different  times ;  and  there  were 
formerly  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  under  which  they 
were  placed  five  sea- port  towns  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,— Bucintro,  Gomenitza,  Parga,  Prevesa,  and 
Vonitza. 
CUoMte'  The  climate  of  these  islands  is  in  general  temperate ; 

but,  at  certain  seasons,  the  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold  are  so  audden,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
to  use  great  precautions  against  their  effect.  Copious 
rains,  attended  by  thunder,  commence  about  the  same 
period  as  winter  in  Britain ;  yet  roses  blow  during 
the  coldest  weather.  Hot  and  scorching  winds  some- 
times destroy  the  vegetation ;  violent  squalls  are  conti- 
nually felt  in  the  channels  separating  their  respective 
ahores ;  and  the  hurricanes  on  the  west  and  north-west 


of  Paxo  have  rooted  up  the  olives,  and  obliged  the    louu 
islanders  to  substitute  vines.    All  the  islands  are  sub-    ^^"^^i- 


ject  to  earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  overthrown  p, 
cities,  and  buried  their  inhabitants  in  ruins.  Scarcely  ^°^ 
a  month  passes  without  shocks  being  experienced  in 
Santa  Maura.  Zante  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
one  in  1790,  and  in  the  summer  of  1811,  several 
shocks  daily  were  common.  The  sphere  of  their  ope« 
ration  is  not  extensive,  seldom  affecting  any  but  the 
isles  in  the  vicinity,  or  the  neighbouring  continent;  and 
sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a  smgle  island  exdosively. 
They  are  also  described  to  be  undulations,  rather  than 
vibrations  or  concussions.  Water  is  scarce  throughout 
the  islands.  There  is  no  large  stream  or  river  dischar- 
ged into  the  sea ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  from 
wells,  or,  in  many  parts,  with  cisterns  excavated  from 
the  rocks  to  retain  the  residue  -of  the  rains.  Corfu,  Extent. 
which  extends  about  S5  miles  in  length,  and  is  esteem- 
ed die  chief  of  the  Ionian  islands,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  souls.  Paxo,  distant  8  miles  south  of 
its  extreme  point,  is  18  or  20  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  about  4000  inhabitants.  Saiita  Maura,  ly- 
ing considerably  to  the  south-east,  is  about  50  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Itha- 
ca is  interposed  between  it  and  Cephalonia,  extending 
18  miles  in  length,  and  having  a  population  of  8000 
souls.  Cephalonia  exceeds  all  the  others  in  size  It 
is  100  miles  in  circuit,  or,  following  the  curvature 
of  the  coast,  about  150,  and  its  population  is  equal 
to  that  of  Corfu.  Zante  lies  6  miles  to  the  south  of 
Cephalonia,  and  is  about  1 2  miles  in  length,  and  30 
in  circumference,  but  more  populous  in  proportion 
than  the  others,  as  its  inhabitants  amount  to  40,000. 
Cerigo  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles  from 
Zante,  in  a  straight  line  S.  S.  £.,  but  farther  by  navi- 
vation.  It  is  about  17  miles  long,  10  broad,  45  in  cir- 
cuit, and  its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000  per- 
sons. Antipaxo  lies  south-east  of  Paxo,  the  Strophadcs 
between  Zante  and  Cerigo,  and  Cerigotto  to  the  east 
of  the  latter. 

Almost  all  the  Ionian  islands  are  of  irregular  figure,  C«*^H 
presenting  coasts  which  are  rugged  and  of  difficult  ac- 1"**"* 
cess,  with  several  harbours  for  tne  most  part  insecure. 
Towards  the  north  of  Corfu  there  is  a  deep  bay,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  called  Port  Guvine,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  road,  which,  in  the  year  1799j  contained  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  squadrons.  Here  it  has  been  propo- 
sed to  establish  a  naval  yard,  from  the  facility  with 
which  materials  could  be  brought  to  it  at  small  ex- 
pense ;  and  it  is  well  defended  by  military,  posts  and 
batteries.  A  spacious  bay  nearly  separates  Ithaca  into 
two  parts.  Cephalonia  has  several  ports  formed  beside 
its  long  peninsulas,  but  some  of  them  are  choking  up 
by  earth  washing  down  from  the  hills,  together  vith 
the  sand  of  the  sea.  Cerigo  is  begirt  by  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  are  sometimes  fatal  to  mariners,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  channels  separating  the  islands  from 
each  other,  or  dividing  them  from  the  continent,  ap- 
pears cliffioult  and  hazardous.  i 

Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  are  of  vol-  S«lw 
canic  origin;  but  this  is  not  said  to  have  been  theF"^**"" 
case  with  those  now  under  consideration.  A  large 
portion  .of  them  consists  of  lime- stone.  There  is  a 
quarry  of  grey  marble  in  Corfu,  and  a  vein  of  coal  has 
also  been  found  there.  Petrifactions  seem  numerous, 
and  the  islands  are  penetrated  by  spacious  caverns, 
where  .the. abundance  and  diversity  of  stalactites  txhi- 
bit  most  fantastic  forms,  resembling  the  works  oi'  art. 
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l^  11»re  are  petroleum  wells  in  Zante,  near  the  shore, 
J||™V  «boat  10  miles  from  the  city,  whidi  prodaoes  year« 
""^^  Jy  80  or  100  barrels  of  150  pounds  each.     The  largest 
'  is  about  50  feet  in  circuit,  but  only  a  few  feet  in 

depth;  aiid  there  are   others   at   a   short   dbtance, 
wherein  the  petroleum  is  continually  accumulating. 
Snlphureous  exhalations,  and  the  frequent  earthquakes, 
denote  uninterrupted  subterraneous  nres. 
A^inijne     The  Ionian  islands  are  in  general  hilly  and  unequal. 
^P^  The  h^hest  ground  of*  Cephuonia  rises  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     Muc»  of  the  surface  is  rocky,  some 
wts  stony,  and  there  are  fertile  grounds  interspersed. 
The  extensive  plain  of  Zante,  in  particular,  resembles 
Hne  continued  vineyard,  with  patches  in  tillage  or  pas« 
tore,  and  is  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  inhabit- 
ants.   The  principal  productions  of  the  Ionian  islands 
are  grain,  mut,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  oil,  hareskins, 
and  lambskins ;  but,  of  the  first,  the  quantity  is  not 
nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  tne  inhabitants, 
who  draw  their  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, as  the  inequality  of  the  surface    affor£  little 
scope  for  the  improvements  of  agriculture.    Neverthe- 
less, everv  advantage  is  taken  of  the  smallest  portions 
of  soil.     Terraces  are  formed  on  the  declivities,  their 
culture  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  rich  harvests  are 
obtained.    Vines  and  olives  grow  universally  in  great 
kxariance,  and  are  the  chief  objects  of  notice ;  the 
firrt  on  account  of  their  fruit  for  home  consumpt  and 
export,  the  second  for  the  oQ  afforded  by  them.    The 
grapes  are  of  a  diminutive  kind,  known  in  Britain, 
when  dried,  by  the  name  of  currants,  of  which  the 
average  crop  is  about  seven  million  of  pounds  in  Zante 
alone.     In  some  years  it  is  nine  or  ten,  and  has  even 
amounted  to  twelve  millions.    They  are  gathered  some- 
what earlier  than  other  grapes,  and  spread  out  for 
eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  being  packed ;  but  there 
are  instances  of  the  harvest  being  totally  ruined  by  rains. 
Cephalonia  produces  five  or  six  million  pounds  of  the 
same  fruit ;   Ithaca  only  5,000  or  6,000  ;    Cephalonia 
likewise  yields  80,000  or  90,000  pounds  of  honey  year- 
ly ;  and,  in  the  inland  of  Cerigo,  it  was  computet]  there 
were  1,480  bee  hives  in  the  year  1811.    About  100,000 
pounds  of  cotton  of  very  fine  quality  are  produced  in 
Cephalonia,  3,000  hare  skins,  and  5,000  Iamb  skins. 
"^        The  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura, 
and  some  of  the  other  islands,  and  large  eels  caught  in 
the  inland  pools  afford  a  plentiful  subsistence  to  the 
inhabitants.     Seals  retreat  to  the  caverns  of  Zante, 
where  they  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  This 
island  seems  to  be  more  infested  with  noxious  animals 
than  the  rest.    A  small  kind  of  musquitoe,  whose  bite 
is  extremely  painful,  appears  in  myriads  ;  a  species  of 
centipede,  described  as  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  said  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound.    A  singular 
spider  is  also  much  dreaded  here,  though  probably  with 
little  reason,   which,  like  some  others  of  the  genus, 
constructs  a  door  with  a  hin^e,  and  lies  in  wait  behind 
it,  for  the  prey.     Its  poison  is  reputed  very  active,  and 
the  only  cure  is  the  excision  of  the  wounded  part.    Scor- 
pions, lizards,  and  small  snakes,  are  not  uncommon. 
Birds  of  prey,  and  poultry  in  general,  are  scarce,  nor  are 
there  many  of  other  species,  except  birds  of  passage,  and 
water  fowl  among  the  marshes.     Mules  are  employed 
in  agricultural  operations,  and  horses  and  cattle  are 
brought  from  the  cmitinent     Goats  and  sheep  are  nu- 
merous in  Cerigo ;  and  the  wild  animals  of  tlie  islands 
are  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

In  regard  to  the  products  of  human  industry.     Salt 
works  are  OHTied  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Corfu  at 


three  different  places,  Potamos,  iCastradoe,  and  Lef ki-  ^^^ 
mo,  or  Dragotino,  producing  what  is  both  of  coarse  and  ^^"*pq*^^ 
fine  quality.  The  Venetians  had  800  pans  at  Lefkimo,  ' 
from  which  fine  salt  was  obtained ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested lately,  that  very  great  profits  may  be  derived 
from  its  fabrication.  Five  or  six  thousand  tons  of  the 
same  commodity  are  made  in  Santa  Maura.  Oil  of  olives 
is  expressed  in  large  quantities  in  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
and  a  small  portmn  in  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
islands.  It  is  observed  that  the  quality  of  the  oil 
depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  mode 
of  manufacture.  Thus,  from  the  greater  care  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  of  Paxo  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  oil 
of  Corfu  is  divided  into  four  classes ;  first,  eatable  oil, 
which  is  selected  from  the  second,  the  ordinary  oil  of 
commerce ;  thirdly,  kernel  oil,  produced  by  passing 
kernels  a  third  time  through  the  press,  which  is,  in 
general,  of  a  chesnut-brown  colour,  and  in  a  congealed 
state.  It  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  serves  for  little  else 
than  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  fourth  kind  is  black 
and  thick,  which  is  not  put  into  casks  until  it  has  been 
mixed  with  a  third  of  kernel  oil.  Abundant  harvests 
produce  towards  a  million  of  jars,  or  250,000  casks  an- 
nually in  Corfu.  About  25,000  or  30,000  casks  of  oil  are 
made  in  Cephalonia,  commonly  green  and  thick,  and  not 
affording  above  8,000  or  4,000  from  that  quantity  of  good 
eatable  oil.  Paxo  produces  only  wine  and  oil ;  Sar.ta 
Maura  wine,  oil,  and  salt.  From  30,000  to  35,000 
casks  of  wine,  both  white  and  red,  are  made  in  Cepha- 
lonia yearly.  The  red,  consisting  of  15,000  casks,  is 
dry  and  spirituous.  Of  the  remaining  20,000,  there 
are  12,000  of  agreeable  taste,  and  8,000  muscadel,  one- 
third  of  which  IS  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  same  island, 
3,000  or  4,000  casks  of  brandy  are  made  annually  ;  and 
there  are  two  esublishments  for  the  preparation  of  li- 
queurs fromaromatic  herbs  and  flowers.  Two  kinds  of  li- 
queurs are  likewise  made  in  Ceriga  A  s  the  cotton  dfCe« 
phalonia  is  very  fine,  muslins  equal  to  Uiose  of  India  may 
he  manufactured  of  it.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  are  likewise 
fabricated  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  among 
which  is  nankeen,  used  by  the  Venetians  for  clothing 
their  troops.  Silk  stuffs,  and  carpets  of  goats'  hair  for 
the  Venetian  gondolas,  are  made  m  Zante. 

The  trade  of  the  Ionian  isles  is  either  reciprocal  among  Commerce, 
themselves,  or  foreign,  with  the  Morea  and  Albania,  or 
with  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  other  ports  of  Europe.  Ezportf* 
They  export  their  own  produce  and  manufactures,  such 
as  ^reat  quantities  of  currants,  to  England,  the  trade  in 
which  has  increased  much  of  late  years,  including  also 
the  produce  of  part  of  the  neighbouring  continent:  Salt 
from  Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  chiefly  to  the  Port  of 
Goro  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fo.  Traffic  in  oil  has  been 
more  flourishing  since  the  year  1802,  and  most  part  of 
it  is  exported  to  Venice,  from  whence  it  is  distributed 
to  various  quarters  of  the  continent.  Brandy  is  sent 
from  Cephalonia  to  Trieste,  and  to  Venice,  Leghorn, 
England,  and  Russia.  Cotton  is  carried  from  the  same 
islands  to  Zante,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  goods 
suitable  for  turbans,  and  thence  exported  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  honey  is  principally  consumed  at  Venice, 
hare  skins  are  sent  to  Corfu,  and  lamb  skins  to  Trieste 
and  Senigaglia. 

The  imports  of  the  Ionian  islands  consist  of  cattle  I™P«*^ 
and  grain  from  the  Morea,  in  proportion  to  the  nef?es- 
sitfes  of  the  population.  Pasturage  is  scanty  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  islands.  Paxo  doeb  not  produce  more  grain 
than  is  adequate  to  one  month's  consumption,  and  it  re- 
mained a  long  time  uninhabited,  owing  perhaps  to  its 
natural  sterility.    Between  4000  and  5000  peasants  an- 
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xiually  repair  from  Zante  to  the  Morea,  for  the  purpose 
of  assbtin^  the  inhabitants  in  reaping  their  harvests; 
and  as  their  services  are  paid  in  grain,  each  returns 
with  several  naonths  provision  for  his  (kmily.     A  large 
quantity  of  salted  fish  is  imported,  which  meets  a  ready 
sale.     There  are  likewise  brought  sugar,  spices,  drugs, 
and  dyeing  materiala,  as  indigo  and  alum ;  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  velvet,  and  some  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.     Bar-iron,  nails,  and  lead^  are  all  in  demand. 
Most  of  the  imports  of  Cephalonia  have  been  introdu- 
ced through  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  the  Greeks  trading 
in  coloniiu  produce,  are  accustomed  to  re|»air  to  Leg- 
horn for  supplies.    A  considerable  numb^  of  vessels 
belong  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  particularly  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca ;  but  their  commeree  has  laboured  under  many 
restrictions,  partly  resulting  from  political  circumstan- 
ces.    Yet  their  position  is  esteemed  extremely  favous- 
able  for  traffic.    They  might  be  formed,  it  is  $aid»  into 
a  common  centre  for  the  commerce  of  Aibaaia,  of  apart 
of  Thessaly  and  <^  Macedonia,  as  well  as  of  Epirus  and 
the  Morea.    They  are  situated  ia  front  of  the  aveaoes 
of  all  the  great  communications  between  the  interior  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece. 
It  has  been  reaoarked  farther,  that  '*  since  Venice  has 
-  become  almost  a  neglected  city  of  a  continental  power, 
instead  of  being  the  capital  of  a  trading  republic,  Corfu 
.may  easily  tak^  its  place  with  regard  to  Italy,  and  seize 
on  the  commerce  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
came  to  carry  on  for  their  own  account  in  her  ports." 
The  Ionian  islands  bein^  almost  in  contact  with  Greece, 
oneans  might  be  adppted  to  attract  the  commerce  of  its 
provinces.     Thus  new  souroea  of  wealth  would  be 
.opened  up,  and  the  government,  as  the  population  be» 
came  more  flourishing,  would  be  the  better  able  to  pre* 
.serve  its  independence.    Still  it  must  appear  very 
■doubtful,  how  far  it  would  be  easy  to  realixe  projects 
€^  such  magnitude,  in  territories  where  the  resources 
are  so  limit^ 
lohabitaais.      According  to  a  KCturn  made  to  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1807,  the  population  of  the  seven  principal 
islands  constituting  the  Ionian  republic,  amounted  to 
206,000  souls.     But  some  of  them  are  greatly  under- 
peopled,  as  Corfu ;  whereas  the  nature  of  others  would 
only  render  a  greater  supply  of  provisions  necessary, 
were  the  population   considerably  augmented.     It  is 
probable  that  all  have  been  peopled  from  the  Grecian 
continent ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  population  of  one  is 
known  to  have  been  twice  renewed.    There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  origi- 
nally those  of  Greeks  exclusively;  butof  later  years, 
and  at  presfent,  they  participate  with  those  of  the  Ita- 
lians ;  nevertheless  the  lower  r^nks  have  retained  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  more  conspicuously.  Their 
dress  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, and  their  language  is  Greek ;  while  the  higher 
ranks  speak  Italiim,  use  the  European  costume,  and 
preserve  the  same  style  of  society.     The  Venetians,  on 
assuming  the  sway  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  introduced 
their  own  language  into  all  the  public  acts,  and  it  was 
used  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.     But  when  this  republic 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  encouraged,  and  superseded  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  dialect  of  the  Venetians.    We  believe,  that 
two  newspapers  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Italian,  have  been 
recently  printed  in  these  idands.    The  education  of 
youth,  along  with  instruction  in  languages,  was  much 
neglected  under  the  former  rulers,  and  was  conducted 
■usually  at  Venice  and  Padua ;  bat  several  schools  are 


now  established,  and  men  of  considerable  information    \vm 
dwell  in  Cm^fu,  Ithaca,  and  Zante.    The  isUnders  in    1*^^ 

general  are  fond  of  shows  and  exhibitions :  they  even  ^*V^ 
ad  an  Italian  opera,  which  maintained  its  place  notp 
withstanding  the  war.  But  there  is  a  great  intennix- 
ture  of  eastern  manners  to  be  seen ;  and  amidst  the  re- 
strictions  of  sociality,  the  women  are  so  strictly  inratcb- 
ed  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  by 
their  nearest  relatives. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  islands  is  dispersed  in  Piifwhtiei 
several  cities,  villages,  and  l\amlets.    The  farmer  some-  ^^  t<)«« 
.times  have  the  name  of  their  respective  islands,  as  Cor- 
fu, a  very  strong  place,  containing  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants ;    Zante,   which  in  every  thing  resembles  an 
Italian  city,  containing  16,000  or  1S,000  ;  Santa  Maura, 
containing  6OOO;  and  Paxo,  containing  4000.    The 
principal  town  af  CephaloQia,  Argostoli,  has  a  popu- 
latioo  of  5000 ;  Vathi  m  Ithaca,  of  3000 ;  and  Kapsali 
in  Cerigo,  of  iOOO  souls.    Strophades  contains  only  a 
monastery,  which  is  a  tower  90  feet  square  and  60  high, 
defended  by  a  battery  of  four  snuJl  cannon ;  and  be- 
hind the  gate,  which  consists  exclusively  of  plates  of 
iron,  is  a  draw-bridge  with  a  guard-house.    This  mo. 
nastery  is  inhabited  by  about  40  monks,  the  sole  nopu. 
lation  of  the  island.    Parties  oi  pleasure  resort  thither 
from  Zante ;  but  ho  women  are  allowed  to  land,  nor 
are  any  female  animals  permitted  to  be  brought  on 
shore.     The  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  much  dispersed,  and 
few   ai'e  collected  together  into  villages.     Churches, 
chapels,  and  priests,  are  extremely  numerous.  Tlwugh 
we  suspect  the  truth  may  be  exagg^eratcd^  Cerigo  is 
said  to  have  260  of  the  former,  and  165  of  the  latter. 

The  Ionian  islands  are  all  celebrated  in  the  writings  Hkuai 
of  the  ancients,  under  the  names  of  Corcyra,  Paxus,  i^^f'^ 
Leucadia,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zacynthus,  and  Cythera.  ^"**^'" 
Some  of  them  were  independent  states,  and  some  su- 
bordinate to  other  governments.    In  the  fictions  of  the 
poets  also,  they  are  stated  to  have  supplied  their  re- 
spective quotas  for  the  si^e  of  Troy.     After  experien- 
cmg  various  reverses  of  fortune,  under  the  autlioritv 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  these  islands  were  sub* 
dued  by  the  Venetians,  who  had  for  a  long  time  the  pre* 
dominance  of  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean* 
Desirous  of  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  depen- 
dence, a  proveditore  or  proconsul  was  sent  from  V^e* 
nice,  who  frequently  paid  more  attention  to  his  own 
profit  than  the  advantage  of  the  people ;  dissensions 
were  rather  fomented  than  quelled ;  and  civil  wars  at 
last  resulted  from  the  imprudence  of  the  governors. 
The  fall  of  thfr  Venetian  republic  subjected  the  Ionian 
islands  to  the  French,  and  notwithstanding  the  substi- 
tution of  their  democratic  principles,  attended  by  un- 
favourable imjH^ssions,  for  a  despotic  aristocracy,  they 
were  relieved  from  an  oppressive  yoke^   and  by  the  sid 
of  a  strict  police  harmony  was  restored.     By  the  war 
between  France  and  Turkey,  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled in   1798,  and  the  islands  taken  under  the  mp- 
tual  protection  of  Russia  and   the  Ottoman   Porte  in 
180Q,  under  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands.    But  the  contending  intereata  of  these 
two  emjHres  opposed  the  permanence  of  this  arrange^ 
ment:    a  rivalry  for  pre-eminence  arose   among  the 
islands,  anarchy  was  making  rapid  advaneeSj  and  the 
public  safiety  endan^pered,  when  the  aid  of  the  Emperor 
A.lexander  was  solicited  by  the  inhabitants.     On  the  ar- 
rival of  his  troops,  the  protection  of  tlie  republic  was 
transferred  to  Russia  exclusively ;  a  constitution  was 
finamedf   and  an   executive   government    appomted. 
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IM   MeiBtifie  a  new  tandlikte  i«r  tbe  tMtrtifpKij  appeu*- 

iv'aotb   ed  in  Ali,  the  Turkish  P«sha  of  Joaniiia^  iroo  had  long 

^      cast «  wisbful  eye  cm  the  Icmiiin  klands.    He  had  f  r«- 

^'^*  dually  rendered  hinwelf  maater  of  an  exlenaive  territo* 


Tf  surroinxiing  his  capital ;  he  had  expelled  the  Vene- 
Hi^'iy.    tians  frem  four  c^ their  oontineiital  stationsy  and  nothing 
wu  now  more  essential  to  his  security  and  aggrandise- 
ment thm  the  completion  of  this  favourite  object.    He 
besieged  Sania  Maara«  and  took  an  active  part  against 
tbe  Russians,  whose  unfortunate  war  with  France  ena- 
bled the  latter  to  resume  the  protection  of  the  Ionian 
republic  in  1 807-     The  maritime  superiority  of  Britain^ 
however,  was  speedily  interposed  to  intercept  suppUee 
and  reinforcements :  Santa  Maura,  besides,  was  regu* 
htrly  invested  in  ISIO,  and  a  French  garrison  captured, 
Aottgh  with  some  loss  to  the  assailants.     The  reduction 
•f  all  the  islands  successively  followed,  until  nothing 
reonined  of  the  whole  republic  excepting  Corfu  alone. 
On  the  restofaiioA  ef  geoend  peace  in  Europe  in  tbe 
year  18i#,  provisian  was  made  for  new  arrangements : 
and  by  a  U«aty  between  Russia  and  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Britain,  signed  at  Paris  in  1815,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
lonam  Islands  should  be  recognized  as  an  independent 
state,  and  pat  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ; 
th«t  tbe  costody  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  conunand  of 
the  anny,  should  be  oonnnitted  to  his  British  najestty  $ 
and  that  a  code  ef  civil  and  politick  institutions,  such 
as  were  supposed  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
iiiandeni,  should  be  framed.     These  terms  have  been 
fulfilled;  and   very  recently  a  deputation  from  the 
islanders  has  orri^d  in  this  country,  in  order  to  attain 
the  final  adjuatment  of  all  that  remained  to  be  carried 
into  execution  under  the  treaty,     (c) 

IONIC  Ordbb.  SeeCrviL  AacaiTECTURC,  VoL  VI. 
p.  603,  and  Plate  CLIX. 

JONSON,  BcKJAMiN,  (or  as  his  name  is  common- 
ly abbreviated,   Ben)  the  dramatic  poet,   was  bom 
in  tbe  early  part  of  the  year  1 574.     His  grandfather 
was  a  man  of  some  family  and  fortune,  originally  set- 
tled at  Annandale  in  Scotland,  tVom  which  place  he  re- 
niofred  to  Carlia^e,  and  was  subsequently  taken  into  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.     His  father,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  the  court,  sufered  a  long  imprison- 
Bient  under  Queen  Mary,  probacy  for  religion,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  estate ;  but  became  afterwards  (as  Wood 
infixms  usi  **  a  grave  minister  of  the  gospeL"  Our  poet 
vas  a  posthuaaoius  child,  and  came  into  tne  world  about 
tnooth  after  his  father's  death. 

His  mother,  in  somewhat  less  than  two  years  after 
the  death  of  her  Erst  husband,  married  a  maater  brick- 
ja^ofthe  name  of  Fowler.     From  this  step-father, 
itcoald  hardly  be  expected  that  eur  poet  should  have 
Kceived  m  liberal  education ;  but  there  was  happily  a 
ganerotts  fHend,  (whose  name,  however,  is  not  record- 
^)  who  sent  him  at  his  own  expence  to  Westminster 
SchooL    At  that  seminary,  Jonson's  youthful  genius 
vas  SttbimttBd  to  tibe  gnidance  of  die  illustrious  Cam- 
den ;  and  we  Send  ham  in  more  than  one  part  of  his 
writings  alluc^sig  with  reverence  and  afiecdon  to  the 
pndian  of  hia  mvourite  studies. 

Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  hia  memoirs  of  this  poet,  supposes 
thtt  he  left  Westminster  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
^t  he  went  from  thence  at  once  to  the  university. . 
The  person  wlio  had  hitherto  befriended  him,  procured 
for  hm,  as  Aubrey  inSonxn  us,  an  exhibition  at  Cam* 
l^ge;  but  whatever  might  be  its  value,  it  was  found 
inadequate  to  hia  snpport,  and  he  was  obliged  too  soon 
to  quit  the  university,  from  the  iLAbihty  of  his  parents 
to  assist  him.     How  long  he  continued  at  College  can* 


not  be  known.    Fuller  says  a  few  weeks ;  but  Mr.  Gif* 
fbrd  reasonably  infers,  from  the  expressions  of  obliga- 
tion which  he  uses  to  the  members  of  the  university, 
that  his  connection  with  them  must  have  extended  to 
a  much  longer  period.     It  seems  undeniable,  however, 
that  poverty  cut  short  the  term  of  his  education,  and 
that  he  returned  from  coUiige  to  fnWow  the  vocation  of 
his  father-in«]aw, — that  of  a  bricklayer.  Several  stories 
that  have  been  told  by  his  bioji^pherB  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  leaving  this  occupation,  turn  out,  when  ex- 
amined, to  be  perfectly  groundless.     There  is  no  truth 
in  Fuller's  account,  of  hu  being  found  by  some  gentle- 
men with  the  trowel  in  one  lumd  and  Horace  in,  the 
other,  and  of  his  <*  being  nmutmdzed  h^  their  houn» 
tyy'  to fbllow  hia  ingenuous  indijiation.     Fqually  ab- 
surd is  the  story  of  his  being  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  his  being  sent  home  in  a  basket 
whilst  asleep  with  intoxicati<»i,  by  the  witty  contri- 
vance of  young  Raleigh, — an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Ma* 
lone  himself  has  been  weak  enough  to  repeat.    Jon- 
son's own  account  of  his  early  life  is,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  occupation  of  a  bricklayer ;  and  having  en- 
listed as  a  volunteer  in  the  army»  went  overte  Flanders. 
His  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  one  campaign  ;  he  had  however  an  opportunity, 
of  signalizing  his  courage,  having  (as  he  t^  Drum- 
mond)  ^icountered  and  killed  an  enemy,  whose  spoils 
he  carried  off  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.     From  the 
Low  Countries,  he  returned  with  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  man,  a  smattering  of  Dutch,  and  an  empty  purse. 
He  was  now  about  nineteen,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
stage  for  support,  at  first  as  an  actor,  but  undoubtedly 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  as  a  writer.     In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  was  involved  in  a  second  affair  of  the 
sword,  which  was  likely  to  have  terminated  more  fa* 
tally  than  the  first.     Having  had  a  dispute  with  some 
person,  probably  a  brother  player,  he  was  challenged 
by  his  antagonist  to  the  field.    Jonson  killed  his  oppo- 
nent in  a  duel ;  but  he  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  thrown  into  prison  ibr  murder.    During  his  con« 
finement,  he  was  beset  by  the  artifices  of.  a  Popish 
priest,  who  persuaded  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  it  was  not  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  that 
he  was  again  brought  back  to  the  mothw  church.    He 
was  annoyed  also,  during  his  imprisonment,  by  the  vi- 
sits of  spies,  who  must  have  been  employed  about  him, 
no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the 
Romish  priest ;  as  in  those  days  the  idea  of  Popery 
carried  that  of  conspiracy  along  with  it  to  the  minds  of 
all  sound  and  zealous  Protestants.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  remained  long  in  prison.     The  pro^ 
secution  for  murder  was  probably  dropt. 

On  his  release,  he  thought  proper  to  marry.    He 
was  now  only  in  his  fiOth  year,  and  his  means  of  sup- 
port cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  affluent.     It  is 
not  indeed  perfectly  clear,  whether  he  was  at  this  pe- 
riod merely  an  actor,  or  whether  he  wrote  for  the  stage, 
in  conjunction  with  other  dramatic  poets,  who  had> 
been  longer  in  the  employment  ef  the  managers.    The 
latter  supposition  seems  to  be  very  probable.     It  was 
att  that  time  the  custom  for  theatrical  managers  to  have 
writers  in  regular  and  pemuoient  hire,  who  frequently 
united  their  talents  in  the  fabrication  €f^  the  same  piece, 
and  to  whom  money  was  advanced  upon  the  creait  of 
their  abilities,  and  the  progress  of  their  work  as  it  was 
shewn  or  reported.     It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
ascertain  ^e  names  of  the  dramas,  in  which  Jonson 
exerted  his  earliest  e&rts  for  the  stage,  either  singly  of 
in  partnership.    The  first  piece  that  can  be  appropria« . 
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ted  in  the  list  of  his  plays,  is  the  comedy  of  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour.     This  play  had  been  popukr,  and  had 
been  acted  eleven  times  by  Henslowe's  company  of 
players^  between  the  25th  of  Nov.  1596,  and  the  10th 
of  May  in  the  succeeding  year.     Before  this  period, 
however,  he  must  have  written  for  the  sti^,  botn  alone 
and  with  others.    The  comedy  of  his  youth  was  success- 
ful in  its  first  production.     The  lofty  tone  of  defiance  to 
criticism  which  the  author  assumes  in  the  prologue,  and 
his  subsequent  alterations  and  high  improvemi^ts  of  the 
piece,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  Jonson.    The 
prologue  breathes  all  his  personal  pride,  and  discloses 
the  energetic  ideas  of  poetry  which  he  early  entertain* 
ed.     His  changes  of  the  piece  announce  the  still  ripen- 
ing progress  of  his  taste  and  his  patience,  to  elaborate 
and  finish  even  what  had  satisfied  the  public  judgment, 
though  not  his  own.    The  scene  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  had  at  first  been  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  and  the  characters  were  Italian.    Jonson,  in 
altering  the  piece,  made  the  scene  and  characters  Eng- 
lish, and  rendered  the  whole  effect  more  congruous 
and  native.     The  play,  thus  re-modelled,  was  acted  in 
1598  at  the  Black  Friars,  and  Shakespeare's  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  performers  in  it.     This  pe- 
riod, the  year  1598,  is  that  which  the  commentators  of 
Shakespeare  have  fixed  upon  as  the  era  of  Jonson's  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakespeare,  an  acquaintance  which, 
according  to  their  account,  commenced  with  an  act  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  re- 
turned with  ingratitude  by  Jonson.     Mr.  Gilchrist  and 
Mr.  Gifford  have  on  this  subject  answered  all  the  char- 
ges of  ingratitude  brought  against  the  memory  of  Jon- 
son, with  a  shew  of  facts  which  appears  to  us  to  be  de- 
cisive.   Ben  Jonson  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  world  in  1598,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  asserted;  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  very  well  known,  and  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  dramatic  geniuses  of  the 
time.     As  such  a  pre-eminent  genius,  he  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Meares  at  this  very  period.     He  had  not 
indeed,  as  his  censurers  tell  us,  (at  the  very  time  when 
they  describe  him  as  a  person  altogether  unknown, )  he 
had  not  killed  Marlowe  the  poet  in  a  duel,  and  he  had 
not  been  young   Raleigh's  tutor;    but  he  was  well- 
known  already  as  an  able  writer  for  the  drama ;  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Shakespeare,  either  for  his  introduction  to  the  players, 
or  for  the  extension  of  his  popularity.     To  anticipate 
something  in  our  account  of  this  eminent  man,  we 
conceive  the  readers  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  and  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  respective  vindications  of  him  will  be  lefl  with* 
out  a  doubt  upon  their  minds,  that  the  proofs  of  ma« 
lice  towards  Shakespeare,  which  Jonson's  writings  are 
supposed  to  contain,  have  been  as  falsely  and  gratui- 
tously assumed  as  those  of  Shakespeare's  ideal  services 
to  Jonson. 

His  next  piece  was  entitled.  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received.  Three 
distinct  notices  of  Jonson  appear  in  Henslowe,  the  the- 
atrical manager's  memoranaura  book  for  the  year  1599^ 
which  are  nearly  contemporary  with  the  appearance  of 
this  comedy.  The  sum  of  40  shillings  was  advanced 
to  him  and  Dedker  for  a  play,  which  they  were  writing 
in  conjunction ;  a  like  sum  for  another,  in  which  Chet- 
tle  WHS  joined  with  them ;  and  a  third  sum  for  a  tra- 
gedy,  which  he  was  probably  writing  alone.  None  of 
these  are  now  extant  His  <<  Comic^  Satire  (as  he  en- 
titles it)  of  Cynthia's  Revels,"  was  acted  in  160(K  Ito 
chief  objects  of  ridicule  seem  to  have  been  the  ceremo- 
nious fopperies  of  ooortien ;  and  the  offence  which  it 
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excited,  we  should  have  expected  to  have  been  in  that  Jobim 

3uarter ;  but  the  real  enemies  which  it  raised  up  to  ^ 
onson,  were  his  fellow-labourers  for  the  theatre.  Mar-  ^*V 
ston  and  Decker*  who  conceived  that  the  principal  per- 
sonages  in  the  pieces  were  designed  to  ridicule  them- 
selves.  His  an|pry  rivals  were  concerting  a  plan  of 
revenge  for  this  ii^ury,  how  far  it  was  real  or  unagi. 
nary  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining,  when  Joo- 
son  anticipated  their  attack,  by  bringing  out  his  **  Poet- 
Mter." 

This  attack  upon  Decker  and  Marston  was  favour, 
ably  received  ;  and  its  only  disagreeable  consequence 
to  the  author,  was  the  accidental  offence  which  it  cave 
to  some  of  the  military  and  legal  profession,  who  (£o8e 
to  consider  their  callings  as  satirixed  bj  the  poet  It 
appears,  that  from  the  persecutions  of  the  latter  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  free.  The  Satiromastix,  in 
which  Decker  replied  to  the  Poetaster,  was  rather  an 
angry  than  an  amtising  attack,  and  thou£^  its  bitter- 
ness  excited  a  temporary  interest,  it  cannot  be  oon>i« 
dered  as  having  formed  any  reverse  in  the  tide  of  Job- 
son's  popularity. 

About  this  time,  says  Ma  biographer  ahread^  onotsd, 
Jonson  began  to  acquire  that  turn  for  conviviality,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  noted.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  instituted  a  meeting  of  *'  choice  spirits"  at  the  Mer- 
maid, a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday-street  Of  this 
dub,  which  combined  more  talent  than  perhaps  ever 
met  together  before  or  since,  Jonson  was  a  member, 
arid  here  for  manv  years  he  repaired  with  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcner,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin, 
Donne,  and  many  others,  whose  names  even  at  this 
distant  period  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and 
respect.  Here  were  Jonson's  wit  combats  with  Shake- 
speare ;  and  in  allusion  to  those  joyous  scenes  of  can* 
versation,  Beaumont  breaks  out  in  raptures  in  his  letter 
to  Jonson : 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mennaid— heard  words  diat  have  heea 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  vnxj  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest* 

Upon  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  one  of  the  ear« 
liest  poets  who  were  employed  to  grace  the  public  fes- 
tivities that  were  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, with  appropriate  compositions,  in  those  timet, 
the  visit  of  the  sovereign  to  any  public  corporate  bodj^ 
or  to  any  of  his  gentry  or  nobiuty,  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  an  entertainment,  in  which  the  pageantry 
was  emblematic,  and  often  accompanied  with  poetry. 

Even  when  the  soverei^  was  not  present,  there  was 
a  poetical  play  of  imagmation  in   public  festivitio, 
which  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  colder  manners  of 
later  times.    Jonson's  reputation  8tcx>d  so  high,  that 
few  public  solemnities  .were  thought  perfect  without 
his  assistance.     For  this  assistance^  it  is  well  known 
that  our  poet  received  periodical  auma,  not  only  firom 
public  bodies,  but  from  several  of  the  nobility  and  gen* 
try.    A  year  seldom  passed  'without  some  royal  pio- 
gress,  and  corporate  bodies  were  freqoently  encouraged 
to  feast  their  sovereign^    As  these  visits  were  irrega* 
lar,  and  without  mudh  previous  notice,  it  became  sn 
object  of  no  small  importance  to  have  a  person  always 
at  command,  on  whose  abilities  they  could  rely  for  au 
entertainment  that  should  neither  aiagrace  themselves 
nor  their  guests.     Hence  sprung  the  several  pensions 
which  were  regularly  paid  to  Jonson,  and  wluch  may 
be  considered  in  the  hght  of  retaining  fees.     His  pen- 
sion from  the  city  al  me  amounted  to  an  hundred  no- 
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no  ordmary  degree  of  favour  on  the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity of  Jonaon  ;  but,  at  an  early  period  of  the  reign, 
our  poet  waa  accidentally  invdved  in  a  disagfreeable  af- 
fair, which  did  not  seem  to  augur  that  he  should  ever 
be  the  favourite  poet  of  the  court    He  had  taken  some 
slight  share,  along  with  Marston  and  Chapman,  in  the 
comedy  of  Eashcard  Hoe;  a  play  in  which  some  satin- 
6al  expressions  about  the  Scotch  gave  so  much  offenoe, 
that  Chapman  and  Marston  were  committed  to  prison 
as  its  authors.  '  Jonson,  though  he  had  no  share  m  the 
offensive  passage,  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  associates,  and  voluntarilv  accom- 
panied them  to  prison.    They  were  all  speedily  libera- 
ted, but  not  before  a  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  it 
was  intended  to  punish  them  by  slitting  their  ears  and 
noses.    Had  this  barbarous  sentence  been  passed,  the 
mother  of  our  poet  intended  to  have  ^ven  him  a  poi- 
son, and  to  have  drank  it  along  with  him.    Fvma  such 
a  parent,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  he  must  have 
derived  no  small  share  of  that  personal  resolution  which 
80  strongly  marked  his  character. 
'    His  SejanuM  (for  we  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  dates 
of  his  masques  and  entertainments)  was  first  acted  in 
160S,  and  unfavourably  recmed.    In  its  first  state,  the 
author  himself  informs  us  that  another  hand  had  a 
good  share  in  it;  but  when  recast,  with  alterations  en- 
tirely his  own,  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  and 
experienced  a  much  better  reception.     It  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1605.   It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  not  divided 
into  scenes  in  any  of  the  editions;  it  has  neither  exits 
nor  entrances,,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  invol- 
ved and  pusxling  drama,  in  its  internal  arrangements, 
that  was  ever  produced.     Sejanui  has  all  the  learning 
of  Jonson,  and  it  also  displays  the  peculiar  force  and 
loftiness  of  mind  that  belonged  to  him.     It  has  pas- 
sabres  of  great  eloquence,  and  a  masculine  tone  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  its  merit  is  more  historical  and  oratorical 
than,  strictly  speaking,  dramatic.     We  come,  how- 
ever, (anno  1605)  to  the  very  brightest  period  of  hia 
dramatic  career,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
successively  came  out,  his  Voifpone,  or  Fox;  his  Epi» 
eene,  or  SiletU  Woman  ;  and  his  Alchyndni,     The  Fox 
was  first  acted  at  the  Globe  theatre  in  1605.     It  kept 
the  stage  tiH  the  dispersion  of  the  players  by  the  Pu- 
ritans :  Was  revived  at  the  Restoration,  and  made  its 
last  appearance  in  the  life-time  of  the  elder  Colman, 
but  unfortunately  at  a  period  when  the  dramatic  taste 
of  the  age  was  giving  way,  not  to  the  hatred  of  the  Pu* 
ritans,  but  to  the  growing  affection  of  the  public  for 
the  exhibition  of  quadrupeds  on  the  stage.     The  Epu 
erne,  or  Silent  Woman,  also  continued  a  popular  fa- 
vourite in  the  best  times  ci  the  stage.  Garrick  attempt- 
ed to  retrieve  it  also  from  the  neglect  which  it  began 
to  experience  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but 
ia  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful.     From  what  is  re- 
corded of  his  power  of  acting  in  Abel  Drugger,  it  must 
be  supposed  toat  he  succeeded  better  with  the  Alchy- 
mist.    Indeed,  we  cannot  willingly  believe  public  taste 
to  be  at  any  period  so  degraded  as  to  make  the  Aichy* 
mitt  unwelcome.     The  Alchymiii  has,  indeed,   been 
well  pronounced  in  the  words  of  Tate,  *  to  be  astonish- 
ing.    It  has  a  full  popular  breadth  of  humour— a  vast 
strength  and  well  adjusted  complexity  of  characters— 
and  a  rich  minuteness  of  information  respecting  the 
profound  mummeries  of  alchemy,  that  leave  the  mind 


the  wit  and  humour  of  the  poet  He  speaks  like  an 
initiated  mystic  in  alchemy,  whilst  he  makes  us  laugh 
at  its  exposed  imposture;  and  be  exhibits  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  pretended  secrets  of  the  science,  that 
we  feel  as  if  he  nad  taken  to  pieces  in  our  presence 
some  curious  automaton,  which  had  deceived  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant  with  an  imitation  of  life. 

Catiline,  which  followed  the  Alchymist,  was  brought 
out  in  l6l  1.  It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Malone  asserts,.deser- 
vedly  damned;  it  met,  indeed,  with  opposition,  but 
continued  on  the  stage  until  the  civil  wars.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  Caliline  ag  a  tragedy,  it  has  pages 
of  Roman  eloquence,  which  neither  deserves  to  be 
damned  nor  forgotten.  We  allude  particularly  to  the 
speeches  of  Peireius,  which  are  not,  as  has  been  rashly 
asserted,  mere  translations  from  the  classics.  That  one 
which  begins  with  the  following,  lines  is  whoUy  origi- 
nal: 

The  straits  and  needs  of  Cadltne  being  such 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  umies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him ;  it  pleas'd  fate 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  dioioe, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  poised  the  hononr. 
And  as  he  roae  the  day  grew  black  with  him. 
And  Fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quarry. 
At  this  we  nius*d,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  waa, 
And,  as  we  oug^t,  ann*d  in  the  canfidcnce 
Of  our  gmt  cause,  in  tarn  of  battle  stood ; 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public*  ruin. 
His  countenance  was  a  dvil  war  itscSf, 
And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  their  looks 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  uxg'd  00| 
As  if  diey  would  precqiitate  our  fiues. 

In  the  same  year  King  James  settled  upon  Jonson  a 
pension  for  li&,  of  a  hundred  marks  per  annum.  Thia 
has  been  in  courtesy  termed  his  appomtment  to  be  lan« 
reate,  and  perhaps  it  was  so.  Hitherto^  any  one  who 
chose  to  write  verses  for  the  court,  called  himself,  and 
was  oflen  called  by  others,  the  laureate ;  but  the  title 
has  sinpe  been  confined  to  those  who  receive  a  pen* 
sion. 

In  the  summer  of  I6l8,  our  poet  made  a  journey  to 
Scotland ;  and  in  the  April  of  tne  following  year,  after 
having  resided  for  several  months  on  visits  to  different 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  shewed  him  hospitality, 
reserved  his  last  visit  for  his  poetical  acquaintance  Wil« 
liam  Dnimmond  of  Hawthornden.  From  the  record 
of  his  conversations  with  Dnimmond,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  draw  matter  of  detraction  upon  his  cha« 
meter.  It  has  certainly  been  Jonson's  fate  to  be  calum* 
niated.  His  memory  has  absolutely  been  loaded  with 
persecutions  sufficient  to  shake  the  confidence  of  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  own  virtue  in  that  justice  which, 
it  is  common  to  say,  that  posterity  exerts  towards  the 
virtuous.  At  the  late  vindications  of  Jonson's  memory^ 
who  would  not  rejoice  ?  It  is  from  no  wish  to  cavil  at 
those  vindications,  that  we  beg  leave  to  differ  in  some 
points  from  the  sentiments  which  Jonson's  latest  editor 
and  biographer  has  expressed  respecting  Drummond. 
Jonson  came  to  the  house  of  Drummond,  who  took 
notes  of  his  conversation!  and  threw  them  into  his  re*i 
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positories,  wkhotft  the  fiiightest  discoverable  intention 
of  ever  giving  them  to  the  pnblic.  I'hose  notes,  how« 
ever,  ififre  found  mneng  DFoinmond's  papers  afW  his 
death,  and  they  oontain  some  onfavowrable  reflections 
on  Jonson's  manners  and  character.  After  he  had  t»< 
ken  those  notes,  Drummond  received  some  affectionate 
letters  from  Jonson,  and  answered  him  with  kindness 
and  civility.  For  this  Mr.  GifTord  pronounces  Drum* 
mond  a  cankered  hypocrite,  who  aecoyed  his  friend 
under  his  roof,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defaming 
him,  as  one  who  sat  down  compU^mtly  to  destroy  Jon* 
son's  character  for  ever ;  and  who,  having  firamed  a  U« 
bellous  attack  on  the  reputation  of  a  friend,  kept  it 
carefully  in  store  for  thirty  years,  and  finally  bequeath* 
ed  it,  fairly  engroased,  to  die  caprice  or  cupidity  of  his 
executors. 

This  language  is  intenperate  and  unjust  Whatever 
Drummond  tmuglit  of  Joneon,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  it,  and  that  memorandum  which 
be  made  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  private  oiie.  The 
words,  **  bequeath,  and  foirly  engrossed,'*  are  either 
without  meaning,  or  insinuate  what  is  untrue.  Mr. 
Gifford  does  not  know  whether  the  notes  were  fairly 
engrossed,  (by  whidi  we  generally  mean  very  distinctly 
written. )  or  very  indistaictly  scrawled.  Nor  can  he,  or 
any  man,  pretend  to  decide  whether  they  were  lefl 
among  the  writer's  papers  by  accident  or  design.  Their 
being  found,  implied  no  bequest  of  them  to  any  one. 
Drummond  was  apparently  disgusted  by  Ben's  propen- 
sity to  intoxication,  and  by  his  arrogance.  And  we  know, 
from  other  testimony  dian  Drummond's,  that  Jonson  was 
fond  of  his  bottle,  and  could  talk  very  loftily  of  himself. 
Drummond's  general  private  character  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  believe  his  testimony.  Afler  all,  what  he  has 
even  privately  recorded,  as  his  own  impression  of  Jon- 
son's charaoter,  does  not  anuMint  to  its  total  condemna^ 
tion.  There  are  many  men  as  intemperate  and  overbear- 
ing as  Jonson  is  described  by  Drummond,  for  whom  we 
find  it  possible  to  retain  a  considerable  share  of  esteem^ 
especian^  when  splendid  talents  accompany  their  foi* 
bles.  We  cannot  believe  that  Drummond  had  tlie 
idightest  intention  to  decoy  Jonson  under  his  roof  with 
the  view  of  detroying  his  reputation  ;  or  that  his  nse« 
mory  deserves  to  be  blasted  for  tiioee  remarks  which 
he  never  published. 

In  the.  year  1621,  his  Majesty^  by  letters  patent, 
gave  to  jonson  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of 
master  of  the  records,  to  be  held  by  bim  and  his 
assigns  for  life,  from  and  after  4lie  date  of  the  de- 
cease of  Sir  George  Bue  and  Sir  John  Astley,  the 
present  masters,  or  as  soon  as  the  office  should  beoome 
vacant  by  rtsignation,  forfeiture,  or  surrender,  hi  cod- 
templation,  perhaps,  of  his  speedy  accession  to  this  of« 
fice,  James  was  desirous  of  conferring  upon  our  poet  the 
honour  of  kniehthood.  Jonson,  who  was  probably  weH 
-  aware  that  a  distinction  of  this  nature  would  only  es« 
pose  him  to  fartfier  envy,  shrunk  from  the  meditated 
kindness  of  his  sovereign,  and  persuaded  some  of  hit 
friends  about  the  court  to  dissuade  his  royal  master 
from  the  purpose.  Jonson  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  reversionary  grant  which  has  been  mentioned ;  the 
patent,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  was  suffered 
by  King  Charles  to  be  transferred  to  Jonson's  son. 
From  the  year  1616  to  1625,  our  poet's  labours  for  the 
theatre  were  entirely  suspended,  although  he  produced, 
during  that  period,  some  of  the  most  beautitul  a£  his 
masques  ana  entertainments.  Necessity  at  last  drove 
him  back  to  the  sta^.  Profusion  and  thoughtlessness 
had  now  brought  him  to  poverty,  and  sickness  was  eu- 


pehdded  td  hia  ibd^enM.    During  the  life  of  Jamas 

we  never  hear  of  Jonson's  pover^ ;  but,  bv  the  death     Bcb. 
of  that  monarch  in  1685,  he  kwt  a  most  indulgent  and  ^"^ 
liberal  patron.     He  was  attacked,  towards  the  end  oC 
the  same  year,  by  the  palsy,  and  his  decaying  constitu- 
tion also  betrayed  a  tendency  to  dropsy.    While  this 
decay  was  coming  on,  he  wrote  his  play  Tke  SinpU  of 
Newt.    Though  Iac  language  of  this  comedy  is  fbrdble, 
and  the  satire  well  directed,  its  plot  Jabours  under  the 
same  difficulties  end  defects  as  that  e^  tlie  plots  of 
Aristophanes,  which  the  poet  had  in  view,  namely  a  con- 
fusion of  real  and  alle^oncal  characters.   The  gossiping 
credulity  of  the  ^e  is,  however,  admirably  held  uti  to 
ridicule.   While  hia  wants  und  infirmities  were  inaess* 
ing,  he  appUed  once  more  to  the   theaire;,  and  nro« 
dttoed  his  comedy  of  the  New  Ittn  in  16^30.    The 
fiite  of  this  drama  waa,  to  be  driven  by  hia  enemies 
from  the  stage.    An  allusion  to  the  king  and  ausen, 
which  wai  made  in  the  epilogue  of  this  play.awMe  the 
alumbering  kindness  of  ChaHes,  and  he  instantly  sent 
him  a  present  of  jE  1 00.  The  monarch  alao  liberally  aces* 
ded  to  our  poet's  petition,  "  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
make  the  100  marka  of  bis  father  £  100 ;"  and  he  add. 
ed,  unaolscited,  to  the  ^vant,  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine. 

Notwithstandii^r  this  aceeaslm  to  his  income,  his 
cincumstanoes  continued  to  decline  together  with  his 
bealih.     It  is  aclcnowledged,  that  he  waa  utterly  de- 
void of  worldly  prudence ;  what  waa  liberally  given 
him  was  lavishly  spent.    A  dispute,  in  whidi  he  was  in- 
volved with  the  archite«:t  inigo  Jones,  oontributed  to 
embitter  bis  last  days,  in  which  it  eppears  that  Jones 
was  at  least  aa  vindictive  as  the  <offi»nded  poet.    Under 
these  melancholy  circumstances  he  waa'  employed  in 
writing  his  Magnetic  Ladjf,  which  appeared  in  1639. 
It  was  indifferently  received.    There  is,  indeed,  too 
much  reason  for  acknowledging  the  remark  of  Dryden, 
**  that  Jonson's  last  plays  were  his  dotages."    The 
Tale  cf  a  Tub  was  his  last  comedy  that  was  submitted 
to  the  puUic  (in  1633.)    It  was  not  liked  by  the  court, 
before  whom  it  was  represented.     The  mantle  of  bis 
comic  innliration  was  now  worn  to  thinness.    Still* 
with  his  faint  and  £sultering  toqgue,  he  continued  to 
pay  his  annual  duty  to  his  royal  maater,  and  to  com- 
pose occasional  interludes.    Oat  bright  and  aunny  ray, 
says  hia  bio^pher,  yet  broke  through  the  cloud  whidi 
hung  over  hi«i  closing  hours.    In  this  he  produced  the 
Sad  Sktpkerdj  a  pastoral  drama  of  eKi|aiaite  beauty ;  the 
better  half  of  whicl^  however,  waa  unfortunatcjy  lost 
in  the  confusion  that  followed  hia  death.    This  was  ap- 
parently the  dose  ef  hia  labours.    Among  his  papffs 
were  found  the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy, 
on  the  story  of  Mortimer^  Earl  of  Manah,  together  with 
the  Discoveries  and  Grammar  cf  ihe  Et^igA  Lamgmoge, 
His  death  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Auguat  l6S7*  i^d 
he  was  buried  on  the  9^  in  Westminater  Abbey,  in 
the  north  aisle,  in  the  path  of  squMe  atone  opposite  to 
Aie  acntcheon  cf  Robertma  4e  Ra*.    Hia  frienoa  design* 
ed  to  taiae  a  noble  mcnument  to  hia  mesnory  by  sub- 
scription, and,  till  this  was  ready*  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired than  to  cover  his  ashes  decently  with  the  comaoo 
pavement  atone  which  had  been  removed.     While  this 
waa  doing,  Aubrey  tells  us,  Sir  John  Young,  of  Gtest 
Melton,  in  Oxfordshire,  whom  he  familiarly  calls  Jack 
Yonng,  chanced  to  pass  through  the  abbey,  and  not 
enduring  that  the  remains  of  .so  great  a  man  ahould  lie 
without  a  memorial,  gave  one  of  the  workmen  eighteen* 
pence  to  cut  the  words,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson."    The 
sidMcription  was  successful,  but  the  troublea  of  thedvil 
war  prevented  the  execution  of  the  monttmcnt;  and  the 
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_    ttoniy  iwi  wtnrned  to  the  iolMctibcw.    Jonsoninfaii  spices  rf  all  kind^powdtr^lesd^imdcooMiiiiU    Tlie-^W^ 

k^'  mm  wm  large  and  corpulent.    He  had,  Aubrey  8ay§>  vessela  of  looria  carry  from  50  to  60  candies.    The 

"  been  to  and  mooth  iaced»  but  a  ecorbutic  humour  hnrger  vessek  are  unloaded  at  a  pkce  about  three  milas 

ifemftohave  fiillen  at  an  early  period  into  bis  face,  from  the  town,  and  the  goods  brought  to  within  one  mile 

md  to  hsve  seared  it  in  a  rerv  perceptible  degree,  of  the  fortby  means  of  lighters     The  value  of  the  port 

Randolfrii  the  poet,  and  others  of  his  admirers,  traced  is  about  S0,000  rupees  per  annum.    looria  is  subject  to 

t  Rsnabisnee  hi  him  to  the  head  of  Menander,  as  ex*  the  Rajah  of  Amran ;  and  a.treaty  was  entered  into  be* 

lubilsd  on  andenC  medals.  tween  thia  plaee  and  tiie  British  government  in  1808. 

Jonson,  whatever  his  last  biogrspher  may  say  of  the  See  Hamilton's  GtaetUer. 

ondsor  snd  amiableness  of  his  dispositions,  was  cer-  JOPPA.    See  Jaffa.          , 

tiinly  net  endowed  with  the  meekness  and  modesty  JORDAENS,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter  of 

wiiidi  sre  sometimes  known  to  accompany  transcen-  historical  and  allegorical  subjecU,  and  bacchanalians^ 

dsDl  talents^  and  whieh  disarm  the  envy  that  naturally  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1594 :  Nothing  re* 

Mown  the  possessor  of  great  genius.    Unfortunate  as  markable  concerning  his  parentage  has  been  preserv* 

he  asnsCiaaes  was,  in  being  embroiled  with  his  eontem-  ed ;  but  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Adam 

jMiririss,  he  seeni^,  however,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  Van  Oort,  a  native  of  the  same  dty,  who  died  in  1641. 

{mu  BMve  folly  snd  fairly  appreciated  m  his  lifetime  Van  Oort  was  a  nan  of  nritable  temper,  and  coarse  snd 

than  he  has  generally  been  in  the  course  of  two  sue-  forbiddm^  manners,  whereby  he  not  only  lost  the  re- 

eesdingceiitaries.    He  was  deeply  learned,  and  he  was  sard  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Ru« 

laborioos  in  ^e  execution  of  his  art    An  invidious  bens,  but  forfeited  the  esteem  of  his  fKends.    Jordaens, 

eonduskm  has  been  too  often  drawn,  that  because  hofwever,  from  his  own  mild  and  pacific  disposition, 

he  was  learned,  he  was  pedantic;  and-  that  because  could  accommodate  himself  to  the  caprice  of  his  master, 

he  wrote  upon  fixed  principles,  he  must  necessarily  lo  whidi  also  an  attadment  to  his  daughter  is  suppo* 

he  kr  ever  stiff  and  artificial.     But  the  scholarship  sed  to  have  contributed.     He  married  her  soon  a^, 

whieh  he  brcMght  to  our  drama  was  in  many  respects  and  henceforward  began  to  apply  with  all  possible  assi- 

sabservisnt  to  the  purest  objects  of  excellence.    He  doity  to  his  profession.     Sandsrart  indeed,  in  his  Aemm 

brought  the  trudi  mtd  sim^kity  of  the  ancient  stage  defnim  NchUuuma  Artis  Pictcria,  seems  to  infer,  that 

upon  our  own,  at  a  time  wnen  our  dnunatic  poets  had  it  was  perhaos  to  that  sedulous  attention  which  always 

floChiag  but  extravagance  and  absurdity  in  the  scenes  distinguished  him,  that  he  obtained  so  much  of  Van 

and  incidenta  of  their  pieces,  which  they  generally  Oorfsftvour. 

drew  from  some  novel  or  romance.    His  vein  of  hu«  Jordaens  speedily  employed  his  pencil  on  subjecto 

OMNir  was  powerliil  and  original ;  his  sense  of  moral  both  sacred  and  prollme,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 

troth,  keen  smd.  saMcious.    The  latter  quality  of  his  composition.    Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  his  art. 


often*)»edominated  as  the  more  dignified  over  his  was  a  painting  of  the  Satyr  from  ^sop's  Fables,  who, 
hamour,  and  lie  would  often  sacrifice  ludicrous  eiect  in  havin|^  entered  a  peasant's  cottage,  retreated  in  disgust' 
Uj  pieces,  to  give  them  the  stem  and  severe  graces  of  on  seeing  him  blow  hot  and  cola  with  the  same  breath ; 
nropriety.     He  was  happy  in  discriminating  diaraoter  and  this  work  gained  such  celebrity,  tliat  it  was  engra- 
by  Its  slightest  siMides  of  difference,  as  well  as  in  pic-  ved  by  Luca  Vastermann.     Next  he  painted  Christ  on 
taring  it  forth  in  bold,  broad,  and  prominent  forms,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  betrayed  by  Judas,  and  bound  by 
His  plots  have  a  masterly  conformation,  and  their  com-  the  Jews,  while  Peter  with  his  sword  struck  off  the 
pies  parts  are  adjusted  with  the  firmest  unity  of  de^  ear  of  Malchus,  the  high  priest's  servant :  a  night  scene, 
sign     His  style  on  the  stsge  is  manly,  though  it  is  aV  admirably  executed.  A  parallel  now  beffsn  to  be  drawn 
most  only  in   his  shorter  lyrical  effusions  tnat  we  find  between  Jordaens  and  Rubens ,-  and  the  most  skilful, 
him  graceful  and  beautiful.     It  must,  however,  be  de-  who  were  inclined  to  bestow  the  palm  of  invention  on 
dacted  from  his  merits,  that  his  severity  of  manner  the  latter,  ascribed  the  stricter  representation  of  truth, 
tort  often  leans  to  hardness ;  that  instrad  of  interesting  and  more  forcible  expression,  to  the  former.     Perhaps 
psssionsy  he  0onK*tim^  treats  us  to  abstract  displays  S[  Jordaens  had  not  equal  opportunities  of  studying  the 
homoura  in  human  character,  which  are  neither  amn-  most  celebrated  works ;  for  aldiough  he  always  enter- 
sing  nor  edifying  in  their  exposure ;  and  that  he  la-  tained  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Rome,  the  circumstances 
boors  too  raimitely  on  his  important  characters.     His  attending  on  his  marriage  prevented  him. 
lyrical  poetrj  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  part        Rnbens  was  accustomea  to  employ  many  other  ar« 
of  his  poetical  character.     In  songs  and  masques,  and  tists  in  assisting  him  to  complete  his  works,  as'  they 
inferlufles;  his  fimcy  has  a  wildness  and  sweetness  that  gained  access  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
We  should  not  expect  from  the  severity  of  his  dra*  struction,    Jordaens  appears  to  have  been  of  this  inirn* 
Aatic  ta»te.     It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  tiiat  he  is  si-  ben     It  is  said,  that  Rubens  occupied  him  for  a  consi- 
ways  free  from  metaphysical  conceit,,  but  his  language  derable  time  in  painting  designs  for  tepestries  in  dis« 
is  weighty  with  thought,  and  polished  with  elegance,  temper  afber  his  own  sketches ;  and  Sandsrart  aflinns. 
Upon  the  wtiole,  his  merits,  after  every  fur  deduction!  that  he  was  engi^ed  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  execute 
leave  him  in   posMSsion  of  a  high  niche  in  our  litera-  some  tapestries  for  the  reyaJ  palace  at  Madrid,  a  woric 
tare,  and  entitle  hnn  to  be  ranked  (next  to  Shakes-  which  he  finished  with  wonderful  elegance ;  but  tirat 
peare)  as  the  most  imporjtant  benefactor  of  our  early  by  addicting  liimself  to  this  strle,  he  weakened  his 
^i^sma      in}  own  knowl^ge  of  the  principles  of  colouring,  and 
lOORIA,  io  a  seaport  town  in  Guserat,  situated  cm  enfeebled  the  tints  wheiebv  he  so  accurately  rej^re- 
theGolf  of  Catch.     A  very  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  sented  nature.     Rubens  being  then  the  most  flourish- 
lietween  this  town  and  Mandavee,  as  well  as  other  ing  painter  of  the  age,  is  accused  of  entertaining  great 
place*)  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  occasionally  with  jealousy  ^  his  talenU,  and  of  having  taken  that  me- 
bombar.     l*he  exporu  are  principally  cotton,  ghee,  thod  to  depreciate  them ;  but  independent  of  this,  be. 
oil,  end  hidee,  to  the  southern  ports ;  and  coarse  Dun-  ing  inconsiistent  with  the  general  character  of  Chatemi- 
garee  dolh  for  Persia  and  Arabia.  .  Ito  importe  are  «ent  artist,  the  works  of  Jordaens,  executed  at  an  Bd* 
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vAnced  tige,  an  eonsidered  to  l>e  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Rubens  himself,  in- the  very  poijnts  wherem  his 
master  is  supposed  to  have  wished  his  deficiencies  to  be 
most  prominent. 

Jordaens  worked  with  so  much  ease  and  expedition, 
that  all  Belgium  began  to  be  full  of  his  paintings.  He 
completed  a  fine  representatidn  of  Pan  and  Syrinx, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  within  six  days, 
though  the  figures  were  as  large  as  life.  A  painting 
of  Satyrs  carrying  cornucopia  of  fruit  and  grain,  appa- 
rently of  the  same  description,  is  equally  celebrated  for 
its  harmonious  proportions  and  colouring.  He  execu- 
ted paintings  fbr  a  banqueting-house  for  the  King  of 
Sweden ;  and  another  work  for  his  native  city,  wherein 
a  vast  intermixture  of  mankind  and  animals  was  intro- 
duced. Jordaens  was  much  employed  in  painting  al- 
tar-pieces, many  of  which  are  yet  preserved  throughout 
the  Netherlands. 

This  painter  during  his  whole  life  was  in  constant 
occupation ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  expedi- 
tion with  which  he  produ^  them,  that  the  public  are 
in  possession  of  so  many  of  his  works.  He  is  said  never 
to  have  left  his  native  city;  and  he  died  there  in  the 
year  1678,  aged  84. 

Jordaens  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  a  disposition 
{Nurticularly  friendly  and  afiable,  and  he  enjoyed  much 
gratification  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  His  indus- 
try enabled  him  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth; 
He  ranked  high  in  his  professional  art;  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  carried  the  precepts  of  Rubens  farther 
than  an^  of  his  other  pupils,  Vandyke  excepted.  His 
compositions  are  full  of  taste  and  effect ;  his  style  briU 
liant  and  harmonious ;  and  his  designs  are  peculiarly 
characterized  by  truth  and  accuracy.  He  was  most 
skilful  in  giving  relief  and  rotundity  to  his  figures ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  execution,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  the  objects  in  candle  light,  or  bright 
sunshine.  For  a  free  and  spirited  touch,  no  painter  is 
accounted  his  superior.  Yet  Jordaens  had  conspicuous 
faults.  His  design,  though  distinguished  by  accuracy, 
is  deficient  in  taste.  He  is  charged  with  grossness  of 
subject  and  form,  and  with  images  of  low  and  com- 
mon life.  Jordaens,  however,  must  be  considered  a 
great  painter ;  for  his  beauties  in  every  piece  predomi- 
nate over  his  imperfections,    (c) 

JORDAN,  a. celebrated  river  of  Asia  in  Palestine, 
which  has  been  venerated  from  the  most  remote  ages 
by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans.  No  river  in  the 
whole  universe  perhaps  has  attracted  so  much  notice, 
the  Ganges  excepted ;  yet  both  its  source  and  its  ef- 
flux have  proved  the  most  embarrassing  problems  to 
modem  geographers.  £ven  the  ancients  themselves 
seem  to  have  laboured  under  considerable  difliculties 
regarding  them.  This  is  the  largest  river  in  Palestine. 
Its  name,  according  to  Reland,  ought  to  be  read  Jor^ 
den  in  Scripture ;  it  is  called  Jarde  by  the  Jews ;  and 
Sehereia  by  the  Arabs.  St.  Jerom  affirms,  and  many  others 
have  followed  him,  that  it  rises  from  two  sources,  a  mile 
asunder,  the  one  called  Jor,  the  other  Dan,  and  that  the 
name  Jordan  is  compounded  from  them  after  the  forma« 
tion  of  the  river  by  their  union.  Some  authors  inter- 
pret Jordan  the  river  of  judgment. 

There  is  a  mountainous  and  nearly  uncultivated  dis* 
trict  called  Hasbeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  or 
Jebel  Skeikh,  among  the  mountains  of  Antilibanus,  con- 
taining a  town  of  ue  same  name,  situated  on  a  steep 
declivity.  Not  far  distant  are  various  streams,  to 
which  the  source  of  the  river  is  indefinitely  ascribed. 
But  Uuit  which  seems  to  be  sq  with  greatest  certain^ 


is  the  river  Hasbenay,  about  half  aleagut  wsstofthe   J«iiii. 
town  of  Hasbeia ;  for  Europeans  reject  the  opinion  of 
the  inhabitante  of  the  country,  that  it  is  the  stream 
Tellkadff.     Hasbeia  is  situated  ^v^  leagues*  south  of 
Rascheia,  and  apparently  at  no  great  distance  fVom 
Panias,  or  Baniass ;  but  the  geography  of  thia  part  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  is  so  obscure,  that  we  are  unable  to 
point  out  the  exact  position  of  these  places  by  posilioQi 
.well  determined.    The  ancienu  believed,  that  the  am- 
ple source  of  the  river  of  Baniass,  which  springs  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  remarkable  rock,  was  that  or  the  Jordan. 
According  to  others,  however,  the  river  rose  from  the 
small  lake  Phiala,  now  called  Birkel-el  Ram,  two  leagues 
east  df  the  town ;  and  Josephus  relates,  that  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  threw  a  straw  into  it,  which  was  absorbed,  and 
discharged  at  whut  may  be  supposed  the  source  of  the 
river  of  Baniass.    All  these  facts  illustrate  the  difficul. 
tv  of  asoertaininff  the  truth.     Near  Banias,  it  is  evi* 
clent  that  several  small  streams  contribute  thor  waters 
to  form  the  Jordan,  which  about  three  leagues  below 
the  town  expands  into  a  small  marshy  lake,  which  is 
enlarged  or  diminished  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
the  mountains,  or  the  evaporation  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  summer.     Thia  lake  is  the  Samachonitis  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  waters  of  Merom  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Bahr  el  Houly  of  the  modems.  Its  circuit  when  full  does 
not  exceed  7  or  8  miles,  and  at  times  it  ia  almost  dried 
up.     The  river,  now  considerably  eidarged,  iaaues  from 
it  with  a  turbid  stream,  which  is  soon  purified,  by  pass* 
ing  over  a  rocky  bed,  wherein  its  mud  is  deposited. 
About  a  mile  fVom  the  lake,  it  is  crossed  by  an  ancient 
structure  called  Jacob's  Bridge,   odnsisiing  of  three 
arches,  built  of  basalt,  in  good  preservaiioo,  which  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  Jacob  having  returned  by 
it  from  Padan  Aram.    This  bridge  is  the  mutual  boun-> 
dary  of  the  Turkish  Pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre; 
and  at.  each  end  is  a  fortress^  occupied  by  the  troops 
Df  the  respective  pachas ;  but  both  were  dilapidated  by 
the  French  troops  when  they  invaded  Syria.     Here  the 
river  is  64*  feet  wide,  its  current  rapid  and  boisterous ; 
but  a  modern  traveller  says,  he  found  ita  bi:eadth  85 
paces  in  January.     Indeed,  in  considering  the  dimen- 
sions ascribed  to  this  river,  too  little  attentiofi  is  paid 
to  the  measures  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  the  sea- 
son of  observation ;  for  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  con* 
dude,  that  it  receives  large  accessions  from  the  melting 
of  the  snows.    Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  finely 
wooded  by  trees,  chiefly  of  the  species  Plalanus ;  and 
the  country  becomes  wild,  mountainous,  and  entire- 
ly  basaltic.     Thirteen  miles  lower,    the  river  jpa^^s 
through  the  beautiful  lake  Tiberias,  or  the  Sea  of  GalL- 
lee,  18  miles  in  length,  and  issues  from  its  southern  ex* 
tremity  in  a  stream  40  paces  wide.     It  now  enters  a 
fine  plain  called  Al-Gaur,  m  £1  Gor  by  the  Arabs,  and 
soon  after  receives  a  considerable  river,   the  Scherist 
Manadra,  formerly  called  Hieramack,    or  Jamuk,  from 
the  east,  some  leagues  below   the   lake.  .  The  Schc- 
riat  Manadrjs  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  Ave  arches,  which 
indicates  that  it  is  of  considerable  sise  ;  and  at  the  west 
side  there  is  a  very  spacious  fortress,  "with  a  small  gar* 
rison.   Apparently  the  principal  acceaaiona  to  the  Jordan 
are  henceforward  from  the  east;  but  few  of  them  are  dis< 
tinctly  ascertained.     Some  inconsiderable  streams  flow 
from  the  west.   Below  the  Scheriat  Manadra  there  is  the 
Wady  Musch,  which  is  discharged  into  it  opposite  Beis- 
ran,  or  Scythopolis,  from  the  east ;  antl  still  lower  the 
Serka,  which  is  the  Jabok  of  the  Jewiah  historians,  and 
the  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  An&oritea.  Between 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Arabiaj  Iho  extenaive  vaU^> 
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bounded  on  eadi  side  by  lofty  dieins  of  nioantainsy 
oontains  in  its  centre  the  Jordan,  now  parsoing  a  Un« 
guid  ooHive  through  the  space  of  75  miles,  from  the 
Uke  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  the 
Tolaine  of  its  waters.     The  total  course  is  about  1 25  or 
ISO  miles.     But  the  intermediate  country  in  the  latter 
pirt  of  it,  is.  almost  as.little  known  as  that  approxima* 
ting  its  source  ;  and  no  modem  traveller,  except  Has- 
selquist,  seems  to  have  beheld  the  efflux  of  the  river, 
whose  observati9n3  are  restricted  to  its  having  there 
thrown  out  a  quantity  of  willow.     Probably  he  traver- 
sed the  plain  of  Jeridio  to  the  Dead  Sea,  extending 
iboot  three  leagues  in  length,  as  he  savs  that  it  is  in 
geoeial  barren  and  level,  with  &ome  small  rising  grounds 
interspersed ;  that  the  soil  consists  of  greyish  sandy 
clsy,  so  loose  that  the  horses  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in 
It ;  snd  that  Uie  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  salt,  the  same  as  in  Egypt.    All  computations  of 
the  siae  of  the  Jordan,  are  taken  from  iU. appear- 
ance at  the  distance  of  several  mOes  from  the  mouth. 
It  there  appears  dull  and  turbid,  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
sbout  two  miles  an  hour.    So  many  discrepancies  pre« 
vail  in  the  aocounta  of  travellers  reguding  iU  breadtbj 
that  the  only  mode  of  reconciling  them,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  does  not  continiie  uniform  lor  any  considerable 
space,  that  their  observations  were  made  at  different 
seasons,  and  have  been  given  in  the  measures  of  dif- 
ferent nattons.    According  to  Thomson  it  is  75  leet; 
Chateaubriand  calls  it  50  paces ;  but  Shaw,  who  pro* 
bably  has  been  more  minute,  remarks,  that  excepting 
the  Nile,  it  was  by  far  the  largest  river  he  had  seen  in 
the  Levant  <irlBarbary ;  however  he  did  not  estimate 
it  at  above  SO  yards  wide,  and  three  deep  close  to  the 
brink ;  therefore  combining  the  rate  of  its  coarse  with 
its  siae,  he  calculated  that  it  would  discharge  six  mil* 
lions  and  ninety  tons  of  water  daily  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  natural  history  of  the  Jordan  is  not  well  ex- 
plained, and  there  are  few  geol<^cal  illustrations  of  the 
country  which  it  traverses.    Limestone,  basidtes,  dif- 
ferent  salto,  and  asphaltum,  seem  to  be  the  more  re- 
markable substances.     The  banks  in  some  places  are 
woody,  and  abounding  in' reeds,  from  which  the  Arabs 
obtain  materials  for  the  shafts  of  their  lances  and  ar- 
rows ;  and  the  Turks  employ  the  more  slender  kinds 
fixr  writing.    Wild  beasta  and  game  are  exceedingly 
plentiful  around  Baniass,  and  the  huntamen  set  fire  to 
the  reeds  on  the  confines  of  the  lake  SamachoniUs, .  to 
dislodge  the  wild  beasta  from  among  them.    Lions,  ti« 
gers,  and  hem,  descend  from  the  neighbouring  moun* 
tains,  to  which  must  be  added  many  other  ferocious 
animals  of  prey.     Chateaubriand  found  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  bitterish;  but  though  he  drank  a  great 
quantity,  he  suffered  no  injury.     They  hold  in  solo^ 
tion  the  same  tngredienta  as  the  Dead  Sea,  but  in  very 
small  portions;  nor  is  this  surprising,  considering  that 
there  are  salt  streams  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  is  re- 
lated in  Scripture,  that  a  bitter  stream,  which  ran  through 
the  plain  of  Jericho^  was  converted  by  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah to  a  limpid  brook  to  fertiliae  the  fields.     Notwith- 
Btandm^  the  mineral  impregnations  of  the  Jordan,  it 
oontaine  plenty  of  fish,  which  are  sometimes  carried 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  perish.     It  is  gene* 
nlly  understood  that  the  waters  of  this^sea  are  alike 
peratcioua  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.     Troilo  affirms 
thathehea  collected  the  dead  fishes  as  they  were  thrown 
on  the  banks ;  but  Chateaubriand,  having  Encamped  on 
iU  banks,  heard  a  noise  towards  midnight,  which  his 
companUxia  from  Bethlehem  assured  him  '*  proceedjfd 
from  legions  of  little  fishes  leaping  towacds  the  shore." 
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It  is  said  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Dead  8ea    Jmian. 
is  derived  from  a  great  mountain  towards  the  south-    J<w<ph"S'^ 
west  extremity,  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  sal 
gem,  and  that  from  a  high  rock,  probably  not  dis- 
tant from  the  mountain,  an  island  oi  considerable  ex- 
tent may  be  discovered. 

But  whatever  be  the  physical  nature  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  the  credulous  have  conferred  on  them 
the  property  of  washing  away  sin.  Originally  this 
river  only  served  for  Uie  necessities  of  the  human 
race,  and  as  a  boundary  to  the  resUess  tribes  of  the 
Jews ;  but  it  was  viewed  with  peculiar  veneration  by 
suoceedin|»  generations.  While  the  Christians  had  poa« 
session  oi  Palestine,  during  the  Crusades,  ita  watera 
were  carefully  transported  to  Eun^  for  the  purpose 
oibi^tising  the  families  of  Potentates.  The  Jordan 
u  yet  a  pkce  ot'  great  resort  to  those  troops  of  pil- 
grims who  continue  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  they 
endeavour  to  bathe  in  the  very  spot  where  our  Saviour 
was  baptiaed  by  John.  The  pilgrims  desue  total  im- 
mersion ;  but  the  female  pare  of  them  only  strip  to 
their  under  garmenta,  and  have  the  water  poured  on 
their  heads.  The  Greeks  bathe  at  a  place  three  or 
tour  miles  distant  from  the  other  Christians,  on  aiN 
count  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  precise  site  of  the 
sanctified  spot.  It  appears  that,  independent  of  other 
times,  an  annual  excursion  for  bathmg  takes  place 
on  Easter  Monday,  when  all'  the  pilgrims,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  leave  Jerusalem  in  a  great  can 
ravan,  with  the  governor  of  that  city  at  their  head. 
The  road  leads  past  several  places  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture ;  among  which  u  the  dty  of  Jeridio,  now  an  incon- 
siderable village.  Abput  half  a  mile  from  ti^e  river  there 
is  a  ruinous  convent,  dedicated  to  St  John,  up  to  which> 
according  to  tradition,  it  formerly  Bowed ;  but  modem 
observers  consider  the  fact  improbable,  from  the  height 
and  steepness  of  ita  present  banks.  The  pilgrims  de* 
scend  to  a  place  still  lower,  yet  their  immersion  is 
not  acoompUshed  without  danger;  and  there  are  in« 
stances  of  many,  who  had -entered  the  river  incau* 
tiously,  being  carried  away  and  drowned.  A  tax  is  inu 
posed  upon  each  on  the  way  to  the  river,  and  something 
IS  also  exacted  by  the  governors  on  their  return.  In 
the  year  1807>  fifteen  hundred  pil^prims  visited  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  bathing  in  the  Jordan  is  always  one  of  the 
principal  objecta  of  ptlffrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  See 
Mariti,  Fiaggi,  tom.  itL  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  S74.  Po« 
COcke's  Dacripiian  of  Ute  EaH,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.  Thorn-* 
son's  Trinels.  Hasselquist's  Travek.  Volney'  Foy« 
egfi,  torn.  iL  p.  279.  Chateaubriand,  Voyages^  torn.  i. 
La  Roque,  Vcjfage  en  SyrU.    (c) 

JOSEPHUS,  the  Jewish  historian,  was  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  37,  and  waa 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Judea. 
Hie  father  Mathias  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  race  of  t£s  priesta,  and  his  mother 
from  the  roval  blood  of  the  Asmoneans  or  Maccabees, 
who  had  held,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  supreme  an* 
therity  among  the  Jews.  He  speaks  rather  boastingly 
Q^  his  <ax\y  proficiency  in  learning ;  and  professes  to 
have  been  able,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  yiears,  to  confer 
with  the  principal  men  oif  Jerusalem  on  the  more  intri- 
cate pointa  of  the  kw.  At  the  age  pf  sixteen,  he  united 
himself  with  a  celebrated  £ssenian  philosopher,  sha^ 
ring,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  in  all  the  austeritiea 
of  his  sect ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  attached  himeelf  to  the  sect  of  the 
Pharibces.  In  the  26th  year  of  his  a^  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  fiomei  in  order  to  employ  his  influence  in  behalf 
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'  Ifmt  tnde  has  decreasott,  jret  ixiore  then  80,000  ohaUmttS  of 
'«^r^  GOftl  are  annually  imported  into  the  town* 

The  river  Orwell  has  the  advantage  of  a  tide,  in  ge» 

.  Deralfram  10  to  12  feet^  and  though  it  was  formerly 

I  mach  neglected,  yet  it  has  been  rendered  capable  of 

bringing  veneU  df  large  burden  within  a  very  short 

distance  of  Ipawich. 

The  dvil  govonnient  of  the  town  conaiata  of  two 
bailiiB,  a  reoorder,  12  jastices,  including  the  two  bail- 
ifii,  a  town  derk,  the  two  chamberlains,  two  coroners* 
and  S4  common  councillors.  It  sends  two  members  to 
|MrJiament»  and  Uie  right  of  election  is  vested  in  between 


600  imd  700  pieraonft.  Ipswich  piossesass  many  rights 
and  privileges  peculiar  to  itself,  and  an  admiralty  ju« 
risdiction  extending  beyond  Harwich  on  the  Essex 
coast,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Suflblk  coast. 

Ipswich  has  five  annual  fairs,  on  May  44h  and  18th) 
July  S5th,  August  22d,  and  September  25th. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  native  of  this  town.  The  po- 
pulation in  181 1  amounted  to  3,221  houses,  and  1S,459 
mhabitants.  See  Oldfield's  Hisiori/ nfthe  Boroughs  t 
The  Suffolk  Travelier ;  Tannei^s  Noiitia  Monastica ; 
aod  the  BemUui  of  England  and  fVales,  voL  xiv.  p.  290. 

IRAC.   See  Pebsia. 
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gistfl7*    I  HI  materials  for  the  history  of  Ireland^  prior  to  the 
'  invausn  of  that  country  by  die  English,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  are  so  ill  authenticatedi  so  scanty  and  uneon- 
nectsd,  and,  in  the  very  few  instances  where  they  are 
not  80^  they  are  so  barren  of  interest  and  importance, 
that  we  cannot  deem  ouraelvea  justified  in  dwelling  upon 
them  at  any  length.    Nevertheless  it  would  be  mipro- 
per  to  pass  them  over  entirdy ;  we  shall  therefore  notice 
them  corsorilyy  so  far  as  they  seem  to  us  supported  by 
direct  evidence,  or  great  probability « and  as  mey  are  in* 
tcresting  and  important  mm  their  connection  with  the 
I         more  Inmiaous  portions  of  irish  history. 
P^a^       That  the  Celts  either  passed  of  their  own  accord,  of 
^^  were  driven  1^  the  Goths,  into  Ireland,  there  is  norea- 
^    son  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  dear  at  what  period  this 
event  happened,  nor  whidi  of  the  two  branches  o^'  the 
Celts  eolonised  this  island.    It  is  also  niobable,  that  a& 
tcr  the  Godia  of  England  had  driven  tne  Celts  into  Ire« 
land,  some  tribes  or  families  of  tlie  former  passed  over 
a<io ;  at  least  the  traditions  of  the  Irish-— the  names  they 
give  to  some  of  their  andent  inhabitants  and  invadera, 
and  the  names  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who,  according 
toFtdcmy,  possessed  Ireland  in  his  Ume,  evidendy 
point  to  a  Gothic  population.    The   first  anthentie 
g&npat  we  posseoa  of  Irish  history,  is  drawn  from  Ta- 
^  ,    citos ;   aoeording  to  him,  an  Irish  prince,  who  had 
^^ao.  bcoi  obUgei}  lo  leave  his  native  oountry  in  conse- 
quence of  ttnancoeseful  domestic  war,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  A^;rteeb  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that 
a  single  legKm  of  Roman  soldiers  could  aceomplish  the 
nh^ngation  of  that  oountry,  or,  more  probably,  of  that 
(kttn  ff'^  ^i^  ftom  which  be  cane.     The  account  of  Oro* 
t&di    aias,  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  a  number  of  Scythians, 
i|<     who  had  been  driven  out  ef  Uie  north  of  Spain  by  ^e 
Emperar  Constantine,  landed  in   Irdand,  and  there 
twt  with  a  people  of  the  same  origin  and  language 
with  theniaelvea,  the  Scythe  or  Soots,  does  not  mpear 
to  icA  on  very  good  foundation,  though  there  is  un- 
doubted evidenee  that  Ireland,  at  least  from  the  4th 
century  down  to  tJie  10th,  was  known  under  the  ap« 
pdlation  of  S<90tia,  and  ita  inhabitants  under  the  appeU 
ution  of  Soots, 
to-        The  period  and  the  drcnmsUnces  of  the  first  intra* 
doction  of  Christianiw  into  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
"^*  the  nnmeroua,  particular,  and  confident  traditiOTs  of  the 
Irish  reqiectiiig  St.  Patrick,  are  not  well  authenticated. 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  some  passages  in  St .  Jerome, 
that  it  was  intrDduced  in  the  #th  century ;  bat  if  this 
was  the  eaae^   its  progress  must  have  been  very  ^1  w, 
and  ica  hold  «ni  the  nundsof  the  inhabitants  very  feeble; 
*'^,  in  the  6th  centaiy,  there  appear  to  have  been 


scarcely  anv  vcati|^  of  it    Soon  after  this  period,    Hifttory. 
however^  Cnristianity  made  rapid  progress,  and  mani*    ^"y  — ^ 
fested  its  influence  by  eficcts  much  mere  deddedly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning  than 
any  which  it  produced  in  the  other  Christian  countries 
of  Europe.    The  number  of  learned  and  holy  men  that, 
sprvnff  up  in  Ireland,  and  of  monasteries  and  acade- 
mies Smt  were  founded  in  it,  daring  the  fifth  and  two  frdand  diV 
following  centuries,  was  so  great,  and  so  many  were  the  tinguuhed 
missionaries  who  proceeded  from  it  to  propagate  the  for  it«  leun- 
Christian  religion,  that  it  was  dignified  with  the  title  jPf  »  ^'^ 
oflnttda  Sanctorum,  or  the  island  of  Saints.    Attracted  ^^  '*''^'^- 


by  its  justly  acquired  character,  and  bv  the  tranquillki 
ty  and  mrospenty  wittt  which  ireland  was  favoured, 
amidst  tne  barbarism  and  warfiMV  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
men  diatingaished  foor  their  piety  and  learning  took  re- 
fiige  here.  Acoording  to  Bede,  in  the  year  A.  D.  646,  A.  D.  646. 
many  of  the  Anglo«Siaons,  bodi  ndile  and  ef  the  mid^ 
dlinc  dasses,  left  their  own  country,  and  todc  up  their 
abode  in  Ireland,  either  to  indulge  their  taste  for  read* 
ina,  or  to  lead  a  life  ef  stricter  retigieus  observance; 
alTof  diese  the  Soots  received  and  treated  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  lending  them  bodes,  and  affording 
them  gratuitous  iastmction  and  svstenance. 

What  effect  the  lafaomrs  of  these  pious  and  learned 
men  produced  on  the  character  of  the  great  mass  ofthe 
people,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  polidcd  state  of  the  country  would  most  thorough* 
4y  counteract  their  most  zealous  and  judicious  efforts  to 
enliffhten  and  dviliae  the  inhabitants,  (if  they  were 
waade,)  and  would  keep  them  down,  at  least  to  the  l»i 
vd  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  state,  in  which  th« 
great  mass  of  dl  the  nations  of  Europe  at  this  period 


Respecting  the  political  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time,-  lu  poUti- 
our  information,  where  it  is  accurate,  is  ffenerd ;  for  cal  fute  at 
we  must  earefuUv  separate  the  fullness  end  minuteness  ^i*  ^^"^ 
of  the  romantic  history  of  this  ooantry,  (Vom  the  brief 
and  naked  drcumstanees  of  its  authentic  history.   That 
it  was  divided  among  sevecd  independent  ohidtains, 
or  princes,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  number  of 
these  is  uncertain,  and  probably  varied  at  different 
tunes.     Whenever  airjr  oi  these  princes  gained  a  ^reat 
accession  to  his  territories,  he  assumed  to  himseU  the 
tide  of  King  of  Irdand,  but  the  title  never  was  support* 
ed  by  the  power,  and  generally  continued  for  a  very 
short  time.     There  were  several  subordinate  lords  un- 
der each  of  the  chief  princes;  in  the  principdity  of 
Idunster  done  there  were  eighteen ;  under  these  sgain 
there  were  other  chieftains.     But  the  power  of  the  mJh 
fmof  lord  over  has  ftudatoiies  was  very  pvecarioos> 
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^"1^.  ^epencGnff  more  on  his  ability  to  enforce  it,  than  on  any        In  the  year  1 162,  Dermod  was  the  sovereign  prince  HUion 

"  ^    sense  of  duty  or  strong  attachment  ofLeinster.    To  great  strength  of  body^  he  added  a  de-  "^^ 

^h^^^       NotwithsUnding  this  form  of  government  (if  such    gree  of  courage  and  activity  that  rencfered  him  formi.  ^•'"«^' 

thumbriint.  **.  *^"  ^  called)  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of    dable  to  the  Ostmen,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  f    *'*^' 

A.  D.  68.4.   ^'S""'®';  «n<*  warfare,   and  thus  presented  a  strong     *" ""'"■-  "■— * ' j--^^«    io^-- • .    "»«' 

temptation,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  to  foreign  in« 

vaders ;  yet  Ireland  seems  to  have  enjoyed  comparative 

peace  and  prosperity  til]  near  the  end  of  the  seventh 

century.     At  this  time,  A.  D.  6'84,  it  was  invaded  by 

order  of  Egfrid,.  King  of  Northumberland,  and   its 

lands,  churches,  and  monasteries  were  laid  waste.    Thia 

invasion  was  soon  followed  by  another,  still  more  dread- 
ful and  destructive ;  for,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth, 

or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  northern  barba- 
rians, called  by  the  Irish  DufTgalls  and  Fin-galls,  black 

and  white  foreigners,  the  Ostmen  of  the  English,  who 

came  from   Norway  and  Denmark,   invaded  Ireland 

with,  a  considerable  force.   One  of  their  most  celebrated 

leaders  was  Turgesius,  a  man  who,  to  all  the  ferocity 

and  barbarism  of  the  times,  his  country,  and  the  life  he 

led,  seems  to  have  united  a  considerable  degree  of  acti- 
vity and  vigour  of  mind.     The  era  of  his  landing  in 

Irdand  is  not'accurately  known;  but  it  took  place  either 
^in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  ninth  century.     His 

success  seem!  to  have  been  very  great,  and  for  thirty 
ears  he  retained  the  power  and  the  dommion  which 
e  had  forcibly  acquired.    At  the  end  of  this  period  he 


and  Oit« 


kept  within  their  own  boundaries.  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Roderic  O'Connor,  who  was  styled  King  of 
Ireland.  It  was  not  likely  that  two  Irish  chteftami  ^^^^^ 
should  long  continue  'at  peace  with  each  other.  A 
cause  of  quarrel  soon  arose.  In  the  district  of  BreiT- 
ney,  which  consisted  principslly  of  the  modem  county 
of  Leitrim,  O'Roirk  reigned  ;  Demod  seduced,  or  ra- 
vished his  wife  ;  and,  not  ootitent  with  thia  outrage,  be 
also  drove  O'Roirk  from  his  territories.  The  exiled 
prince  sought  the  assistance  of  Roderick.  The  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  was  invaded  :  The  inhabitants,  wea- 
ried and  dispirited  by  the  tyranny  of  Dermod,  received 
the  invader  as  their  friend  and  liberator ;  and  Dermod, 
in  his  turn,  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Leinster,  and 
seek  refuge  in  England. 

At  this  period,  Henry  was  cmaUe  himself  to  assist 
Dermod.  or  to  invade  Ireland  ;  but  he  caused  an  edict 
to  be  issued  in  his  favour,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  received  Dermod  under  his  peotection,  ond  pro- 
mised the  royal  licence  to  such  of  hia  snbjecu  as 
.would  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his.territonea.  As  soon 
as  Dermod  obtained  this  edict;  he  proceeded  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wales,  both  on  aircount  of  keeping 


was  seised  and  put  to  death  by  the  Irish  King  of  np  an  intercourse  with  Ireland,  and  because  in  Walei 
Meath,  in  what  .manner  is  not  accurately  recorded,  and  there  were  several  of  the  nobility,  who,  from  various 
his  countrymen  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  sea  .  *i   .    -        .  .  l.     .    , . 

coast 

The  Norwe^ans,  however,  having  experienced  the 
facility  of  the  mvasion  of  Ireland,  soon  rc'-appeared  on 
its  coasts ;  not  indeed  as  enemies,  but  under  the  pre- 
tence of  commerce.  Their  chiefs  were  three  brothers, 
who  possessed  so  much  precaution  and  adroitness,  that, 


causes,  were  most  likely  to  assist  htm  in  his  endeavours 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  territories.  In  this  expectation 
he  was  not  deceived ;  for  soon  after  the  royal  edict  was 
read,  and  money  and  land  were  offered  to  those  who 
would  assist  him,  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Strigui  and  Chepstow,  engaged  to  come  over  to  Ire- 
land the  following  spring,  ori  condition  that  he  should 


without  the  aid  of  force,  they  obtained  possession  of    receive  in  marriage  Eva,  the  only  daughter  of  Dermod, 


CoBteslsb^ 
twccn  then 
aad  the  na- 
tives. 


Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limeric,  at  this  tune  the  moat 
important  and  populous  cities  in  Ireknd  Thus  fixed 
firmly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  ready 
to  take  advanta^  of  the  domestic  quarrels  o£  the  Irish ; 
and  by  these  they  profited  so  much,  that  they  soon  ex« 
tended  their  possessions  far  beyimd  the  lands  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  these  cities. 

For  nearly  300  years,  that  is,  from'  the  death  of  Tur- 
gesius to  the  landing  of  the  English,  the  Irish  annals 
are  filled  with  uninteresting  details  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Ostmen.  In  those  wars  the 
latter  generallylproved  successful;  and  the  Ostmen,  who 
were  settled  at  Dublin,  increasing  in  strength  by  their 


and  with  her  the  right  of  succession  to  all  his  property 
in  Ireland.  Other  adventurers  followed  his  example. 
Of  these,  the  most  famous  was  Robert  Fitzstephen,  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  possessed  moat  of  the  virtues, 
with  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  vioea  of  that  age. 

In  A.  D.  11^,  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland ;  and  Fitnt^ 
the  following  year,  Fitzstephen,  with  1  SO  of  his  own  P^fj* 
kinsmen,  60  men  in  armour,  and  dOO  archers  and  fool  ^  q  ^ 
soldiem,  landed  at  a  short  distance  iroai  Wexford.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  united  forces  of  Fitsstephen  and 
Dermod  was  against  this  city,  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants.     Theattack,  however,  was  renew- 
ea  the  next  morning  by  the  £iiglish»  and  the  inhabi- 


victories  over  the  Irish,  as  weU  as  by  accessions  of  tants  capitulated.  Wexford  was  delivered  up  to  Fits- 
force  from  their  own  countrymen,  found  themselves  so  Stephen.  Roderic  alarmed  at  the  success  of  these  for- 
secure  in  their  conquests,  thatthey  even  ventured,  and  midable  strangers,  and  sensible  of  hia  inability  to  cope 
were  able  to  carry  on,  a  piratical  warfiire  against  the  with  them,  concluded  a  tieaty,  by  whicdi  Dermod  r^ 
Welsh.^  In  one  of  these  plundering  invasionaof  Wales,  gained  the  province  ofLeinster,  on  condition  that  he 
they  laid  waste  the  city  of  St.  David's,  and  carried  off  acknowledged  Roderic  as  sovereign  of  Ireland.  Der- 
the  riches  of  the  shrine  of  that  saint.  mod  having  thus  attained  his  object,  and  having  been 
These  invasions  appear  to  have  afforded  a  pretext  to  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  some  mcxre  English  troops 


Henry  II. 

conqJ^^  Henry  II.  to  attempVthe  conquest  of  IrelancL  In  the 
A.  0. 1155.  y«sr  1155,  this  monarch  summoned  a  council  at  Win- 
chester, to  consult  about  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure,  having  the  year  before  obtained  from  the 
Pope  a  bull  to  authorise  his  attempt,  whenever  a  fa^ 
vourable  opportunity  should  be  afforded.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  state  of  Ireland,  almost  always  disti^cted, 
and  weakened  by  domestic  broils,  would  have  afforded 
this  opportunity  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  bull  was 
granted,  but  Henry's  affairs  in  France  did  not  permit 
him  to  attend  to  the  conquest  of  Irdand  till  some  years 
afterwards. 


under  Maurice  Fitagerald,  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  obliged  to  take 
the  oatli  of  allegiance.  Strongbow  or  Strigui  was  still 
in  England;  but  being  called  upon  by  Dermod  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  he  applied  to  King  Henry,  re* 
questing  either  the  restoration  of  his  paternal  property, 
of  whidS  he  had  been  deprived,  or  liberty  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Ireland.  To  this  application  Henry  gave  an 
ambiguous  answer;  but  Strongbow  construed  it  to 
his  own  desire  and  advantage,  and  resolved  to  go  .; 
to  Ireland.  Previous  to  his  embarkation,  however,  be  |  J 
sent  over  a  young  man  attached   to  his  fiunily,  on  jif 
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mij.  wBom  he  could  depend,  accompanied  by  10  gentle- 
py^  men  of  service,  and  70  archers.     In  the  meantime,  Earl 
Strongbow  was  active  in  his  preparations ;  and  in  Au- 
I  gust  1 J  7 1 .  he  landed  in  the  bay  or  Waterford  with  about 

t  800  gentlemen  of  service^  and   1000  soldiers.     Pre- 

I  Tious  to  hi»  arrival^  his  forerunners  had  attempted  to 

;  gain  possession  df  this  dty  ;  and  though  this  did  not 

succeed,  yet  they  had  greatly  weakened  its  means  of 
defence,  so  that  it  fell  easily  before  the  forces  of  Strong- 
bow.    As  soon  as  this  great  enterprise  was  effected, 
and  tlie  promised  marriage  between  Eva  and  the  Eng- 
M  diieflain  solemnised,  the  allies  marched  towards 
Dublin,  which  seems  to  have  revolted  from  the  allegi- 
ance it  had  sworn  to  Derrood,  and  to  have  farther 
roused  bis  indignation  and  spirit  of  revenge,  by  having 
murdered  his  father.    The  inhabitants,  intimidated  and 
divided,  were  unable  to  defend  the  city,  which  soon  and 
easily  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Strongbow.     The  next  ob- 
ject of  the  allies  was  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of 
O'Roirk.  Roderic  O'Connor,  alarmed  at  their  progress, 
threatened  to  put  to  death  the  son  of  Dermod,  who 
hid  been  left  with  him  as  a  hostage,  if  he  did  not  de- 
list horn  his  purpose;  and  on  Dermod's  paying  no 
ma^tiau  to  hi.  menage,  he  crried  hi.  threat  into  exe- 
cutioo. 
XetdBg  of     At  this  period,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  held  a  grand  and 
^^'  general  meeting  at  Armagh,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  arrival  of  the  English.   At  this  meeting  it  was  nnap 
nimoHsIy  agreed,  that  **  their  sins,  and  particularly 
their  custom  of  bujring  Enfflish  subjects  from  pirates, 
and  keeping  them  as  slaves,  had  exposed  them  to  the  di- 
vine wrath :''  and  it  was  therefore  resolved,  **  that  the 
Engltdi  should  be  released  from  slavery,  and  hence> 
fortb  that  the  practice  of  purchasing  them  should  be 
abandoned." 

As  Henry  was  still  unable,  or  disinclined,  to  invade 
Ireland  himself,  and  as  he  was  jealous,  if  not  afraid,  of 
the  success  of  his  subjects  in  that  country,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  any  vessel  laden  with  sup- 
plies from  entering  the  ports  of  Ireland,  and  command- 
ing all  his  subjects  to  return  home,  within  a  specified 
time,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates, 
and  banishment.     For  some  time  the  king  refused  to 
lecal  this  proclamation,  and,  during  this  period,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  English  in  Ireland  were  in  a  precarious 
state.     In  1171,  Dermod  died;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Danes  attempted  to  regain  Dublin,  but  without 
success      Obliged  to  be  cm  his  |^uard  against  the  inva^ 
iions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  intrigues  and  open  wars  of 
the  Irish,  Strongbow  had  continued  and  ample  occasion 
fbr  aH  his  activity  and  presence  of  mind.     As  soon  as 
^^^^''J  the  Irish  princes  were  convinced  that  he  had  in  vain 
£L^  applied  to  Henry  to  revoke  his  proclamation,  they 
'^     fbfmed  a  confederacy  against  him,  which  was  headed 
by  Roderic  O'Connor,  and  assisted  by  the  king  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.     This  powerful  body  at  die  same  time 
besieged  Carl  Strongbow  and  his  troops,  in  Uie  city  d* 
Dublin,  and   Fitsstepken   and  his  troops,  in  a  fort 
which  he  had  built  at  Carreg.     AfWr  much  delibera- 
tioo.  it  was  resolved  by  Strongbow  to  sally  forth  from 
the  dty,  mnd  to  direct  their  efforts  agamst  Roderia 
niis  plaii  was  executed  with  so  much  promptitude  and 
silence,  that  the  Irish  were  surprised  and  deifeated.  and 
Boderic  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.     The  dty  of 
Dublin  and  the  province  of  Leinster  being  thus  rendered 
secure,  Strongbow  marched  to  Wezfora,  near  which 
the  fort  o^Canreg  was  situated ;  but,  before  his  arrival, 
Fitasteirfien,  alarmed  by  the  report  that  Dublin  was 
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taken,  had  been  induced  to  iurrender  himself  to  the ene-    Hirtory. 
my.     Strongbow,  however,  marched  forward.    On  his   ^  » 
approach  the  Irish  set  fire  to  the  ci^,  and  threatened 
to  murder  Fitsstephen  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  if 
he  advanced  farther. 

Under  diese  circumstances,  and  having  reeeived  in« 
formation  that  if  he  went  tp  Henry  himself,  he  might 
probably  induce  him  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
fuid,  he  embarked  for  England.  An  agreement  was  at 
length  settled  between  the  king  and  him,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  that  the  Earl  should  swear  alledance  to 
the  king,  and  give  up  to  him  the  city  of  Dublin,  with 
all  the  other  cities  and  forts  on  the  sea-ooast ;  and,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  that  the  Earl  should  bold  under  the 
king  the  rest  of  his  acquisitions  in  Ireknd. 

On  the  1 8th  of  Octdber,  1172,  Hemy  hmded  at  Wa-  Henry 
terford ;  his  army  consisted  of  500  kiughts,  and  about  ^d«  m 
4000  troops ;  which  were  conveyed  in  440  large  ships.  J^^jJ"*!; j 
Soon  after  his  landing,  Fitsstephen  was  given  up  to    *    ' 
him ;  and  the  kings  of  Cork  and  Limeric,  as  well  as 
the  princes  of  Ossory  and  the  Deeies,  voluntarily  took 
thecal  of  allegiance,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.^  On 
his  march  to  Dublin,  other  Iruh  princes  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  but  Roderic  O'Connor  refused  to  come  and  of- 
fer his  obedience  to  the  English  monarch ;  he,  however, 
took  the  oath  of  idlegiance  before  two  of  Henry's  cour- 
tiers, who  were  sent  into  Connaught  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  die  whole  of  Ireland  was  nominally  subject  to 
Henry,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  England,  Betonis. 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Bedcet  Before  his  departure,  he  committed  the 
custody  of  the  nrindpal  dties  and  casdes  to  the  most 
trusty  of  his  sumects,  and  took  such  other  measures  as 
he  thought  would  at  once  serve  to  keep  the  Irish  in 
awe  and  obedience,  wad  would  check  the  ascendancy 
of  Strongbow.  But  though  these  two  olnects  seem 
to  have  been  tolerably  wdl  secured,  yet  Henry  could 
not  guard  against  dissennons  among  ms  knights ;  two 
parties  were  formed,  at  die  head  of  one  was  Ray- 
mond, already  distinguished  by  his  courage,  enterprise, 
and  success ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  Hsrvey. 
The  former  was  so  popular,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
such  sound  judgment,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
appoint  him  the  general  of  the  army,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease their  discontent,  and  to  render  them  capable  of 
resisting  the  Irish.  In  both  these  poinu  he  succeeded  ; 
but,  being  obliged  to  return  into  Wales,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  command  devolved  on  Harv^,  and  a 
reverse  of  fortune  speedily  took  place.  The  English  Revenei  of 
were  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  by  the  theBnglialK 
Prince  of  Limeric ;  and  Roderic  O'Connor,  crossing  the 
Shannon,  invaded  Meatb,  and  advanced  to  the  very 
wdb  of  Dublin.-  To  add  to  their  misfortnnes,  Strong- 
bow was  at  this  time  besieged  in  Waterford.  Ray- 
mond was  again  summoned ;  he  obeyed  the  summons, 
relieved  Waterford,  and  received  Strongbow's  sister  in 
marriage.  The  next  enterprise  of  Rsvmond  was  the 
relief  S  Leinster,  which  had  been  invaded  by  Rederic ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  Irish  "prince  hear  of  his  approachj 
than  he  returned  into  Connaught. 

Scarcelv  was  this  object  accomplished,  when  the 
Prince  of  Limeric  threw  off  his  auegianoe,  and  took 
up  arms :  Raymond  marched  against  him ;  at  first  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  persnacKng  his  troops  to  •cress 
the  Shannon ;  but  this  being  effbcted,  the  Irish  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  dty  of  Xrimeric  occupied.  These 
succeades  of  Raymond,  and  his  influence  with  the  troops, 
were  so  represented  to  Henry  Iqr  hie  rival  Harvey,  mt 
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v^"*^  *»«  ^*»  ordered  to  return  to  Wades ;  and  two  councUlors  Connaught,  wu  the  mott  remarkable  for  hie  enterpmc   Riitor 
'         ^e«  8«nt  by  the  king  for  that  purpose ;  but  they,  as  and  success.     The  English  government,  weakened  by 
well  as  Strongbow,  were  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  ne-  dissensions,  and  by  the  sudden  and  repeated  attacb  of 
cessity  of  Raymond's  continuance  in  Ireland,  that  his  the  Irish,  was  entrusted  to  different  noblemen,  but  with 
departure  was  put  off,  and  he  reaasuraed  the  command  no  decisive  -er  permanent  amelioration.    At  lengtb 
cf  the  army.    His  authority  and  talents  were  at  this  pe-  in  1 199,  Fitehenry,  descended  from  a  natural  aon  of 
riod  of  great  service ;  for  Limeric  was  invaded  by  its  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  appointed  by  John,  who 
prince,  who  was  assisted  by  a  powerful  chiefVain  of    now  filled  the  throne  of  that  country,  chief  governor 
Kinsale.    Against  these  Raymond  marched,  and  having  of  Ireland.    He  was  extremely  well  qualified  for  hia 
forced  the  pass  of  Cashel,  the  Irish  princes  were  intimi-  situation ;  but,  opposed  by  De  Burgo,  who  held  Lime- 
dated,  and  agreed  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  ric,  he  for  some  time  was  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the 
r***  ^          from  this  part  of  Ireland  the  victorious  general  was  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and 
fitiongbow.  recalled  by  the  death  of  Strongbow ;  this  event,  and  the  the  establishment  of  the  English  power.    At  last,  in 
necessity  of  his  own  departure  for  England,  rendered  it  1 203,  having  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  of  native 
prudent  to  abandon  the  city  of  Limenc,  as  being  at  too  Irish,  he  marched  against  De  Burgo,  and  compelled 
great  a  distance  from  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  him  and  his  Irish  allies  to  renew  their  allegiance.    As 
power.     The  troops  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  soon  as  this  was  effected,  Fitzhenry  resolved  to  re- 
towns  and  forts  of  Leinster.  duce  De  Courcey,  who  still  mainUined  an  independent 
A.  D.  1177.      As  soGOi  as  Henry  was  informed  of  the  death  of  authority  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  refused  to  ac- 
Strongbow,  he  aj^inted  William  Fitaandelin  to  the  knowledge  King  John*     In  this  enterprize  he  also  suo- 
cfaief  command  in  Ireland.    About  the  same  time,  a  oeeded. 
Bun  of  die  ball  of  Pope  Adrian,  constituting  Henry  its  kwd,  was        In  1210  John  resolved  to  visit  Ireland.    His  object  Hr.  j^^ 
voutf  of       *®**^  before  an  assembly  of  the  Irish  clergy  at  Water,  is  not  clearly  known ;  but  the  only  exploit  which  he  in  irdud, 
ileniT.        ^^^*     ^^^  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  was  to  performed,  during  his  stay  of  three  months,  was  the  re-  l^'O* 
render  the  situation  of  some  of  the  original  adventurers  duction  of  the  fortresses  in  Meath  and  Ulster,  belong. 
so  uncomfortable,  that  they  went  in  quest  of  new  set-  ing  to  the  Lacies,  who  had  interred  his  displeasure. 
tlements :  Hence  were  formed  the  settlement  of  Ulster  In  one  most  important  point,  however,  this  visit  of  the 
by  John  de  Couroey,  and  that  of  Connaught  by  Milo  English  sovereign  was  highly  beneficial  to  Ireland,  for 
de  Cogan.    The  -eKpedition  of  the  former  succeeded,  a  regular  code  of  English  laws  was  promulgated ;  and, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  several  obsti-  in  order  that  these  laws  might  not  become  a  dead  let« 
nate  battles  with  the  Irish.    De  Cogan,  on  the  contni-  ter,  through  the  want  of  proper  and  efficient  means  to 
ry,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  settlement.  carry  them  into  execution,  courts  of  judicature  were 
As  Ireland  now  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  established  in  Dublin.    The  territory  which  the  Enf^ 
an  important  and  valuable  acquisition,  Henr3r  resolved  lish  possessed  was  divided  into  counties,  over  whioi 
to  appoint  one  of  his  sons  its  feudatory  sovereign.    Ac-  sheriffs  and  other  civil  officers  were  appointed.    It  does 
oordingly,  in  the  year  I178|  John,  his  youngest  son,  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  English  pale,  as  it  was 
was  declared  lord  of  Ireland,  in  a  council  of  barons  and  called,  at  this  time  comprised  twelve  or  fifteen  coundes, 
prelates ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  Ireland  till  the  year  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were  only  twelve,  in 


A. D.  1185.  1185,  when  he  was  18  years  old.     It  soon  appeared,    Leinster,  Munster,  and  Ulster;  and   that  the  three 
His  aon       ^^  neither  he  nor  his  followers  were  qualifi^,  either    others,  which  lay  in  Connaught  and  the 
lud  '^  '^  ^^  their  behaviour  or  intelligence,  to  conciliate  or  im-    of  Munster,  were  soon  afterwards  added. 


that  neither  he  nor  his  followers  were  qualified,  either  others,  which  lay  in  Connaught  and  the  southern  parts 

by  their  behaviour  or  intelligence,  to  conciliate  or  im-  of  Munster,  were  soon  afterwards  added, 
prove  the  Irish.    The  Norman  courtiers  mocked  and        The  benefit  thus  conferred  on  Ireland  by  Jo!hn»  was  Mipi 

instated  the  uncouth  garb  and  manners  of  the  Irish  followed  by  another  still  more  important  in  the  year  Cbaroi 

lords;  and  increased  the  indignation  thus  raised,  by  1216;  for  at  this  period  Henry  III.  extended  Magna  ^^^* 


l^Mnduct  instated  the  uncouth  garb  and  manners  of  the  Irish  followed  by  another  stiU  more  important  in  the  year  Cbaron 
lords;  and  increased  the  indignation  thus  raised,  by  1216;  for  at  this  period  Henry  III.  extended  Magna  ^^^* 
seizing  the  lands  of  such  of  them  as  held  under  En^-    Charta  to  Ireland.    During  the  space  of  nearly  100  Jj^lt 


lish  lords  by  English  tenure  within  the  pale,  that  is,  m  years  from  this  time,  that  is,  through  the  reigns  of 
those  parts  which  had  been  colonised  by  the  English.  lienry  III.  and  his  successor  Edward  I.  till  the  inw 
The  nery  temper  and  high  spirit  of  the  Irish  being  sion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  11.  the  history  of  Ireland 
thus  roused,  they  fied  into  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  presents  a  confused  and  uninteresting  aeries  of  petty 
they  were  most  likely  to  gain  assistance.    The  British  warfares  among  the  Irish  princes  and  chieftains,  and 
possessions  were  invaded  on  all  sides ;  so  that,  in  less  the  English  lords.    The  English  monarchs,  occupied 
than  a  year,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  recal  his  with  more  immediate  and  momentous  concema«  had  nei« 
son,  and  appointed  John  de  Courcey  governor.     The  ther  leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  effectuaUy  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  would  probably  affairs  of  Ireland.     One  circumstance,  however,  de- 
have  rendered  his  ^rts  to  retrieve  the  misconduct  of  mands  and  deserves  our  notice  during  this  period.     In 
his  predecessor  unavailing,  had  not  the  Irish  princes  1295,  the  first  regular  Irish  parliament  was  held ;  and, 
quarreled  among  themselves.    Even  then  he  was  una^  from  their  {iroceedings  and  acts,  we  may  glean  some 
ble  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of  Roderic,  by  curious  and  instructive  informa^on  regarding  the  sUte 
gaining  possession  of  Connaught ;  and  it  was  not  with-  of  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of  its  domestic  feuds,  its  ie« 
out  great  difficulty  that  he  maintained  the  English  set-  norance,  and  barbarism.    The  defence  of  the  Engllsn  sutr^ 
dements.  borders  was  entrusted  to  the  lords  of  the  marches,  but  ooo&vi 
A.  D.  1 199.      On  the  death  of  Henry  in  1 1 89,  De  Courcey  was  re-  they  neglected  their  duty,  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
Ditisioni     called,  and  Hugh  de  Lancey  appointed  in  his  stead,  borders.     The  defence,  and  the  improvement  also,  of 
jmoDg  Uie    £)e  Courcey,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  the  English  settlements  were  weakened  and  impeded 
KDgbih;      ^^^^  retiring  into  Ulster,  assumed  the  character  of  an  by  the  non-residence  of  many  of  the  great  proprietors; 
-thdr  n.       independent  chief.    The  Irish  princes,  aa  usual,  roused  but  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  unequivocally 
''^^           themselves  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  English  ru-  the  desperate  state  in  whicn  the  English  settlements 
iers  were  divided  among  themselves ;  and,  among  these,  were,  aqd  at  the  same  tune  pointed  out  one  of  the  prin* 
Cathal,  who  succeeded  Roderic  in  the  government  of  cipal  and  most  deeply  seatea  sources  of  the  civil  wars. 
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m^.  was  the  jealousy  and  ilUwill  tbat  existed  among  the 
^^r^  Enj^lish  themselves.     Instead  of  uniting  against  the 
Irish  when  any  of  them  were  attacked,  they  were  8u« 
pme  and  inattentive  spectators  of  the  attack,  and  seem- 
ed nther  to  rejoice  than  to  grieve  at  the  misfor- 
tune  of  their  countrymen  and  neighbours.    The  con- 
dact  of  many  of  the  English  lords  was  proved  to  be 
uojust,  both  towards  their  own  vassals  and  towards  the 
Irish ;  the  former  they  pressed  down  to  the  earth  by 
ouetions  the  roost  oppressive,  and  the  latter  they  fre^^ 
qaently  attacked  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  and 
very  recent  treaties.     Another  proof  that  the  English 
settlements  were  retrograding  into  barbarism,  existed 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  English  were  gradually 
assaming  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Irish,  instead  of 
using  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  Irish  in  the  scale  of 
natioDS,  by  introducing  their  own  among,  them  ;  and 
the  motive  which'thus  led  the  English  to  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  Irish,  spoke  still  more  decidedly  in  proof 
ef  their  degeneration,  for  they  thus  hoped  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  wholesome  and  necessary  severity  of 
the  EngliA  law.,  by  pusing  themaelye.  off  »  native 
Insh. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Ireland,  which  the  acts  and 
bws  of  the  first  regular  parliament  held  here  enables  us 
U>  draw ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  administer 
any  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  thus  brought  to 
light.   The  English  government,  at  that  period,  did  not 
possess  either  sufficient  intelligence  or  sufficient  power 
to  remove  these  evils ;  and,  even  when  intelligent  and 
conscientious  governors  were  appointed,  they  were  so 
much  thwarted  in  their  plans,  by  the  open  opposition 
or  secret  machinations  of  the  English  lords,  and  so 
much  occupied  in  defending  the  English  settlements 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Irish,  that  they  could  effect  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  before  the  jeadousy  of  the  sovereign,  or 
the  influence  of  some  favourite,  produced  their  recsd. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Irish  were  naturally  anxious 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke.     They  had  beheld  their 
country,  to  which  they  were  devotedly  attached,  be- 
come the  prey  of  foreign  invaders,  who,  not  content 
with  the  eonquest  of  ^eat  part  of  the  island,  seized 
every  opportunity  to  dispossess  the  Irish  lords  of  their 
possessions,  and  to  oppress  and  destroy  the  common 
peq>le ;  and  indeed,  by  every  act,  seemed  to  proceed  on 
a  regulmr  and  fixed  plan  of  repeopling  the  island  with 
Engliah  colonists.     Towards  the  English,  therefore,  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  were  very  naturally  extremely  hos- 
tile; but,  to  indulge  these  feelings  with  effect,  to  digest 
any  plan,  and  carry  it  into  execution  (or  expelling  the 
English,  seemed  beyond  their  power.    They  were  di- 
rided  among  themselves ;  and  toat  strength  which  they 
ought  to  have  reserved  and  nourished,  for  the  purpose 
of  pouring  it  down  upon  the* common  enemy,  was  al- 
most always  wasted  in  mutual  quarrels. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  there  was  no  hope  of  as- 
sistance from  any  foreign  nation.    At  last,  about  the 
beginainff  of  the  14th  century,  their  eyes  were  turned* 
ISIS.  ^°T.*f^  Scotland,  whidi  country,  from  its  hostile  dis- 
position towards  England,  in  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Edward  I.  mey  trusted  would  feel  disposed  to 
^  assist  them  ;  and,  from  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannock- 
'  born,  which  it  had  gained  against  Edwwrd  II.  they  ho- 
ped it  woald  be  able  to  render  that  assistance  effectual. 
As  the  north  of  Ireland,  from  its  local  situation,  seemed 
more  natnFally  connected  with  SootUmd  than  any  other 
part,  ao  it  first  applied  to  that  country  for  assistance^ 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  Irish  of  Ul- 
ster (^sred  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Robert  Bruce, 


if  he  would  expel  the  English.  This  he  declined ;  but  Hi»tay- 
he  sent  his  brother  Edwwd  with  about  6000  troops  to  '^"» 
the  nordi  of  Ireland.  Against  such  a  force,  joined  as 
they  were  by  the  Irish,  brMthing  revenge,  and  acquaint* 
ed  with  all  the  paths  and  resources  of  the  country,  the 
English  were  totally  unable  to  make  any  resistance. 
The  chief  governor  at  this  time  was  Lord  Edmund 
Butler.  On  him  of  course  devolved  the  protection  of 
the  English  settlements ;  but,  besides  the  army  which 
he  collected,  one  was  formed,  and  headed  by  Ridiard 
de  Burgo.  The  latter  nobleman  had  long  been  jealous 
of  the  chief  governor;  and  the  jealousy  now  broke  out 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  cause;  for,  though  the 
Earl  of  Ulster  had  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  Irish 
under  Fedlim,  Prince  of  Connaught,  he  refused  a  rein- 
forcement sent  him  by  the  governor.  The  effects  of 
this  jealousy  were  soon  apparent ;  for  the  Earl  sustain-  Defettt  di« 
ed  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Scotch,  who  were  still  lay-  Engluh. 
ing  waste  the  province  over  which  he  presided.  As 
Bruce  was  sensible,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Irish  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  and 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Fedlim  might  easily  be 
detached  from  the  cause  of  the  English,  he  turned  all 
his  thoughts  to  effect  this  object ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
carried  on  a  secret  negociation  with  Roderic,  who  had 
claims  on  the  province  of  Connaught.  As  soon  as  Fed- 
lim learnt  that  Roderic  was  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  he  lef^  the  English,  and  return- 
ed to  Connaught ;  and  his  rival  being  slain  in  an  en- 
gagement, he  then  openly  deserted  his  allies,  and  turn- 
ed his  arms  against  them.  As  this  circumstance  might 
have  had  a  fatal  effect'  on  the  cause  of  the  English,  a 
strong  force  was  sent  against  him,  and,  after  a  most  des-  Battle  of 
perate  resistance,  he  himself  was  killed,  and  his  army  Atbenree, 
completely  routed,  at  the  battle  of  AUienree,  in  the  A.  0. 1316, 
year  13l6« 

The  defection  of  Fedlim  from  the  English  cause,  was 
followed  by  that  of  several  other  Irish  princes ;  so-  that 
the  Scotch  were  enabled  to  marchfrom  the  north  towards 
Dublin ;  and  having  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Car- 
ridifergus,  they  invested  the  capital.  But  though  Ed- 
ward's army  was  now  still  further  increased  by  a  body  of 
troops  which  his  brother  Robert  brought  fVom  Scotland, 
and  by  the  junction  even  of  some  English  families  of 
distinction,  yet  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  any 
impression  upon  Dublin;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  learnt 
that  very  formidable  measures  were  taking  to  arrest  his^ 
further  progress.  In  fact,  an  army  amounting  to-nearly 
30,000  troops,  most  of  them  indeed  ill  disciplined  and 
ill  equipped,  was  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  and  a  new 
governor,  Roger  Mortimer,  was  sent  over.  Retreat 
now  beoune  absolutely  necessary;  but  Ulster,  into 
which  the  Scotch  retreated,  having  been  utterly  devas- 
tated  by  them  en  their  first  landing,  could  not  Support 
theuk  Famine  and  pestilence  attacked  them  so  dread* 
fully,  diat  they  were  soon  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  new  governor  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
drcumsUnce ;  but  he  did  not  entrust  the  attack  to  the 
rabble  assembled  at  Kilkenny.  A  regular  army  e£ 
1500  men,  under  Sir  John  de  Biranngham,  was  sent 
against  the  Scotch,  whom,  though  nearly  double  their 
numbers,  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Dundalk  sad  Dun- 
in  1318.  In  this  battle  Edward  Bruce  was  slain.  The  ^^' 
English  government,  after  this  great  eflTort  to  preserve  ^  *'•  *^^* 
their  Irish  territories,  seem  to  have  relapsed  into  their 
accustomed  indifference  about  them;  and  the  usual* 
consequences  followed.  Instead  of  the  native  Irish  be- 
ing stimulated  or  guided  towards  improvement  by  the 
English,  the.  latter  in  great  numbers  renounced  thcL 
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History.  nanUe,  character,  and  privil^es  of  English  subjects ; 
"^^  I  —  the  English  troops,  unpidd  aba  undisciplined,  were  per- 
mitted, and  even  ordered  to  levy  exactions,  to  supply 
the  place  of  their  pay ;  and  this  they  did  with  so  much 
rapacity  and  cruel^,  Uiat  the  tettlements  in  the  south, 
over  which,  as  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government^  they  tyrannized  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
BegenoBcy  Her,  were  deserted  by  the  English,  and  occupied  by  a 
2-i?!li?'*^'  ^®'<^®  o^  lawless  and  savage  banditti,  over  whom  even 
dome  of  the  English  lords  placed  themselves,  wiUi  the 
title  of  Irish  princes.  These  princes  were  constantly 
at  war  either  with  one  another,  or  with  the  English ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  these  petty  warfares  are  too 
uninteresting  for  detaiL 

Ireland,  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  barfomsm,  and  its 
constant  attendants  misery  and  poverty,'  was  doomed 
to  suffer  still  more  from  the  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic 
measures  of  Edward  III.  This  prince,  idipoverished  b^ 
his  wars  with  France,  resolved  to  draw  money  from 
Ireland,  by  the  only  mode  in  which  it  was  capable  of 
supplying  it.  With  this  view,  he  resumed  all  grants  of 
estates  made  by  himself  or  his  father ;  and  declared, 
that  none  except  Englishmen,  who  possessed  property 
in  England,  should  hold  offices  in  Ireland.  This  vio- 
lent measure  naturally  excited  deep  and  general  alarm, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  as  naturally  gave  rise  to 
two  parties  or  factions,  viz.  those  that  were  English  Inr 
birth,  and  those  who  were  English  only  by  blood. 
Edward  probably  was  soon  sensible  of  his  error,  for  he 
returned  a  gracious  and  favourable  answer  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  his  or- 
dinances, and  at  the  same  time  promised  a  redress  of 
the  grievances  which  they  enumerated. 

As  a  repetition  of  the  disturbances  and  petty  re- 
bellions by  which  the  history  of  Ireland  is  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  for  some  time  afterwards,  principally  distin- 
guished,  would  be  tiresome  and  uninstructive,  we  shall 
pass  them  over,  and  select  only  such  circumstances 
and  transactions  as  tended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  country  ;  these,  unfortunately,  have  always  been 
few,  and  "  far  between  ;"  and,  till  within  a  w^ry  re- 
cent period  indeed,  rather  deviations  from,  than  in  strict 
conformity  with,  the  principles  on  which  the  English 
have  ruled  over  Ireland. 
Wise  admi-      In  1S55,  Ireland  was  favoured  with  a  wise,  hu- 
nistrstton  of  mane,  and  just  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby ;  his  fa- 
RdUby.       vourite  saymg  was,  •*  let  my  dishes  be  wooden,  rather 
'  than  my  creditors  unpaid."    Convinced  diat  no  good 

could  be  done  to  Ireland,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  highest  source,  and  that  the  mass  m  the  people 
must  remain  barbarous  and  unrestrained  by  law,  so 
long  as  the  higher  orders  were  so,  his  first  steps  were 
to  improve  the  latter.  He  brought  the  Irish  parliaikient 
«snearlt  as  possible  to  the  model  of  the  English,  and 
when,  by  this  means,  he  could  depend  upon  their 
judgment  and  impartiality,  he  assigned  to  it  the  deci- 
aion  of  all  appeals  from  inferior  courts :  these  had  been 
tarried  heretofore  into  England.  He  thus  lessened  the 
ea^nce  and  trouble  of  law-suits,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  habituated  the  Irish  to  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  by 
putting  confidence  in  them,  rendered  them  worthy  of 
confidence.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  wise  mea- 
aures  of  the  chief  ^vemor  were  counteracted  by  the 
unjust  and  impolitic  proceedings  of  the  king :  he  for- 
bade any  more  Irishmen  from  biing  admitted  into  any 
office  or  place  of  trust,  in  any  dty,  borough,  or  castle, 
or  into  any  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  thus  proclaiming 
Ilia  su/qyidooa  of  the  Irish^  without  doing  any  thing  to 
remove  their  dislike  of  the  Englidi.    Finding  thia 


measure  not  productive  of  all  the  benefit  he  expteted,   Hutoiy  \ 
he  next  adopted  a  most  bold  measure.     His  second  son,  ^^r*-' 
Lionel,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  lands  and  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Ulster ;  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  these 
•daims  into  effect,  he  was  appointed  by  his  father  chief 
governor,  wid  sent  over  with  an  army  of  1500  men  ; 
but  his  attempts  were  ineffectual ;  and  he  left  Ireland 
with  no  other  proof  of  his  having  been  there,  except 
an  increased  hatred  between  tl^  two  factions,  occa- 
sioned by  his  preference  of  those  of  English  birth,  and 
his  persecution  of  those  of  English  blood.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  experience  taueht  him  the  folly  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, for  during  both  his  subsequent  governor- 
ships, his  conduct  was  extremely  politic  and  judicious. 
'  The  parliament,  which  enact^the  statute  of  Kil- Stunteof 
kenny  in  1367»  was  summoned  by  him.    The  leading  ^i^keouy. 
object  of  this  statute  was  to  keep  the  English  distinct  ^^*^^* 
from  the  Irish  in  character,  manners,  feelings,  and  in- 
terests. For  this  purpose,  all  connection  wim  the  Iri^, 
by  marriage,  or  fosterage,  was  forbidden  under  the  pe« 
naltv  affixed  to  high  treason :  if  an  Irish  name,  or  the 
Irish  language,  dress*  or  customs,  were  adopted,  the 
forfeiture  of  lands,  or  imprisonment,  was  the  punish* 
ment    War  was  not  to  be  levied  against  the  Irish 
without  spedal  license  firom  government ;  no  Irishman 
was  to  be  received  into  a  monastery,  or  presented  to  a 
benefice,  nor  was  any  Irish  bard  or  newsmonger  to  be 
entertained.    The  quartering  of  soldiers  on  English 
subjects,  without  their  consent,  was  forbidden,  under 
the  punishment  attached  to  felony.    It  is  evident  that 
if  it  had  been  practicable  to  have  carried  this  statute 
into  full  and  regular  operation,  it  would  have  entirely 
cut  off  all  connection  between  the  Irish  and  the  Eng« 
lish ;  but  its  execution  was  impracticable  from  various 
causes,  and  it  probably  became  rather  the  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  even  to  those  it  was  meant  to 
benefit,  than  of  any  real  good. 

Richard  11.  twice  visited  Ireland  during  his  reign.  gKhu^n 
The  object  of  his  first  visit  was  to  reduce  the  Insh  ^tts  in- 
chieftains,  and,  as  they  were  disunited,  nearly  all  of  land 
them  were  obliged,  or  deemed  it  prudent,  to  submit.  A^D'l^ 
But  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  Ireland,  than  they  revolt- 
ed, attacked  the  English,  defeated   them,    and  slew 
Mortimer,  Richard's  cousin,  who  had  been  appointed 
chief  governor.     These  dissensions  induced  Ricnard  to 
come  over  to  Ireland  again  in  1399;  but»  though  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  he  was  una* 
ble  to  reduce  one  Irish  chieftain,  who,  with  only  3000 
troops,  eluded  him  among  the  bogs  and  woods,  and 
when  he  retreated,  harras«ed  him  incessantly,  and  with 
dreadful  effect.    At  length  Richard  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  made 
upon  his  throne  by  Henry  Duke  of  Lanc^aster. 

Henr^  IV.  was  so  busily  occupied  in  laying  the  in  itan! 
foundation  of  his  newly  acquired  government,  that  he  the  Tod 
paid  little  attention  to  the  afiUrs  of  Ireland ;  and  the  ^  M 
conquest  of  France  drew  off  the  mind  of  his  son  from  ^^'  ^ 
die  same  object  The  English  aettlementa,  whidi 
were  always  in  a  feeble  state,  even  -when  nurtured  by 
attention  and  supplies  from  England,  sunk  into  stiU 
greater  weakness  during  the  reigns  of  diese  monarcfas : 
me  Irish  chiejflains  harrassed  them  inceaaantly,  and  the 
English  lords,  oonstandy  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
engaged  in  quarrels,  were  neither  able  nor  diaposed  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  Irish.  Unfder  these  circum- 
stances, the  English  settlements  must  have  been  utter- 
ly destroyed,  if  the  Irish  lords  had  acted  in  concert, 
or  been  faithful  to  one  another ;  but  each  fidlowed  their 
individual  and  separate  interestSj   and  on  receifiug 
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Bstarf.  Kceivin^  levenoes  fhm  the  colonbtij  protected  them 
'^^r^  from  their  owA  countrymen. 

ABddniiof    In  the  dvil  wars  of  the  houses  of  Yoi^  and  Lancas- 
ikdfii     tcr,  the  English  in  Irebind  took  a  deckied  part    The 
<■>•       most  powerful  families  were  the  Genddines  or  Desmond 
ind  Kildaie,  and  the  Butlers,  or  house  of  Ormond. 
The  former  adhered  to  the  house  of  York,  and  the  lat* 
ter  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.    Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.  the  power,  influence,  and  property  of 
QcaifiBe    the  Butlers  were  greatlj  reduced  by  the  Irish  parlifr> 
■aonsflBd  tnent,  while  the  Geraldme  faction  increased  in  influ* 
ht^     ence.    In  the  year  1463,  Thomas,  who  was  the  head  of 
tbiB  Action,  was  appointed  lord  deputy ;  but  he  was 
mh  end  ill  advised  enough,  to  march  into  Meath 
igdsut  the  Irish  chieftains,  where  his  army  was  de« 
farted,  and  himself  made  prisoner ;  but  afterwards  li- 
berated, throu^  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  an  Irish 
diieftaiD.    This  reverse,  however,  had  rendered  him 
onpopdar  at  the  English  court,  by  which  he  was  de* 
prived  of  his  government,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  contravened  the  statute  of  Kilken- 
mr  sgainst  forming  connections  with  the  Irish.    The 
Eirl  of  Kildare  was  accused  at  the  same  time  of  the 
ttme  crime,  but  escaping  inta  England,  he  not  only 
obuined  his  pardon  from  the  King,  but  slso  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord  deputy. 
Sndty      In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  English  settlements 
■B>     were  still  feeble  and  ill  protected ;  and  at  last  in  1474, 
^  ^^'^  s  fmoemty  of  arms  was  instituted  by  act  of  parliament 
This  fraternity  was  composed  of  .thirteen  di  the  most 
powerful  and  well  disposed  peraons  in  that  district, 
which  was  more  immediately  and  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English,  viz.  the  counties  of  Dubliti, 
Mesth,  Loath,  and  Kildare.    By  these  persons  was  to 
be  elected  annually  a  captain,  under  whose  command 
were  placed  ISO  archers  on  horseback,  and  40  other 
horsemen,  besides  one  person  to  attend  on  each.    Thus 
a  force  of  213  men  (for  the  fraternity  were  themselves 
io  act  %A  stoldiers)  was  raised ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
this  small  force  was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
extensive  borders  of  the  English  settlements,  and  even 
to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  within  their  settle- 
ments.    In  fact,  the  security  of  the  English  in  their 
possessions,  was  r^ularly  purchased  by  a  tribute  to  the 
Irish  chieftains.     The  pay  assigned  to  each  archer  rais- 
ed by  the  fraternity  was  sixpence  per  day.  and  five- 
pence  to  each  other  horseman  with  his  attendant.    The 
$am  necessary  for  this  purpose  was  supplied  by  taxes, 
9x^^  though  to  a  trifling  amount,  they  were  levied  with 
great  difficulty.     The  fiunily  of  the  Butlers,  though 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  in  power,  was  not  an- 
nihilated ;  and  the  chief  surviving  member,  by  his  ad- 
dress,  obtained  from  the  King  the  reversion  of  the  act 
of  attainder,  and  the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
from  the  office  of  lord  deputy.    For  some  years  there 
^^  a  struggle  between  the  Genddines  and  uie  Butlers 
;i.    for  the  King's  favour.    At  kst,  in  1478,  Gerald  Earl  of 
^      Kildare   was  appointed  depo^.     Scait»ly,  however, 
.     had  he  obtained  this  office,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
'    Ixird  Grey.    Against  this  appointment  he  remonstra- 
ted with  each  effect,  that  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office, 
the  dutiea  of  which  he  performed  with  great  prudence 
and  addresa,  till  some  years  after  Henry  VII.  ascended 
the  throne  of  England.     His  being  continued  deputy 
by  this  monarch,  who  must  have  been  prejudiced  against 
mm,  as  an  sdherent  of  the  house  of  York,  may  partly 
be  aacribcd  to  Henry's  apprehension  of  disturbances 
while  he  was  yet  unsettled  on  his  throne ;  but  it  proba- 
bly also  arose,  in  part,  from  his  sense  of  the  good  con- 


duct of  Kfldaie.    This  'nobkmah,  however,  soon  after-    Hiifoiy. 
wards  swerved  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  hither*    -^  i  ^' 
to  pursued,  and  Henry's  suspicions  were  exdted  against 
him,  and  his  Irish  subjects  in  general,  among  whom 
the  cause  of  the  house  (Sf  York  had  alwajrs  been  popu- 
lar.   Theur  attachment  to  this  cause  they  openly  ma«  Lambert 
nifestedy  W  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  Lambert  simnel. 
Simnel.  This  impostor  was  sent,  by  those  who  support-  a.  D.  I486. 
ed  him,  to  Ireland^  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  the 
lord-deputy  and  the  council  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI; 
Having  thus  committed  themselves,  they  prepared  to 
uphold  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused ;  and  the 
Yorirists  in  England  gladly  co-operated  with  them; 
besides  Engh'sh  troops,  2000  Germans  were  sent. by 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  into 
Ireland,  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  draw  Henry 
into  diat  country,  and  thus  leave  England  open  to  the 
operations  of  the  Yorkists.    But  not  succeeding  in  this, 
the  army  was  sent  over  to  England.    Before  their  arrl« 
val,  however,  the  imposture  of  Simnel  had  been  detect* 
ed,  ami  the  people  received  them  every  where  rather 
as  foes  than  as  allies  or  friends.    They  still,  however.  Battle  of 
pushed  on,  and,  as  Henry  n^as  also  advancing  against  Stoke, 
them  from  London,  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  ^*  D- 1^'''- 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  6th  of  June  1487*     The  bat- 
tle was  long  and  obstinatei  but  at  length  terminated 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  king.     Henry,  with  his 
usual  prudence,  which  alwavs  with  him  was  superior 
to  mere  feeling,  pardoned,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
the  supporters  of  Simnel. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  at  this  period,  presents  the 
same  picture  of  intrigue,  domestic  feuds,  and  poverty, 
which  we  so  frequently  have  had  occasion  to  exhibit 
before.  Henry  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  that 
territories  in  this  state  could  be  no  source  of  power  or 
revenue  to  the  monarch,  but  must  rather  tend  to  weaken 
and  distract  those  parts  of  his  dominions  which  were 
in  a  sounder  and  quieter  condition :  but  it  was  ver^ 
difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  detect  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  Ireland ;  ana  it  would  have  been  still  more  di& 
ficult,  had  the  causes  been  detected,  to  have  removed 
them  by  the  effectual  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 

After  much  inquiry  and  deliberation,  Sir  Edward 
Poyning  was  appointed  lord-deputy,  with  instructions  A."D.y49i. 
to  probe  the  evil  thoroughly,  and  to  direct  his  whole 
thoughts  to  its  removal ;  and,  in  order  that  his  measures 
might  be  properly  executed,  and  'well  supported,  he 
was  attended  by  1000  soldiers,  and  by  a  number  of 
English,  who  were  qualified  to  fill  the  offices  of  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  judges  in  criminal  and 
civil  causes.  His  administration  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  acts  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  called  poyning^s 
after  him  Poyning's  Acts.  r-^ 

Some  of  these  acts  were  evidently  cslculated  end  in- 
tended to  repress  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  their  mutual  quarrels.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  followers,  ex- 
cept their  household  officers  and  servants;  and  even 
the  lords  of  the  marches,  who  necessarily  had  a  large 
retinue,  were  obliged  to  give  in  the  names  of  their  at- 
tendants. In  oruer  that  the  sheriffs  should  execute 
their  duties  with  effect  and  impartiality,  they  were  to 
be  henceforward  appointed  by  the  lord  treasurer.  None 
but  those  of  English  birth  were  to  command  in  the  forts 
and  other  strong  places.  These  enactments  were  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  tranquillity  among  the  barons,  and,  if 
possible,  to  insure  their  fiddity ;  nut  there  were  also 
enactments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  the  oppressions  under  which  they 
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Hiitoffy.^  laboared ;  by  levying  the  taxes  in' a  more  equal  manner, 
"^^"f  "-'^  and  by  protecting  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  their 
lords  and  the  military.  Out  the  act  which  is  more  ge- 
nerally and  particularly  known  by  the  name  of  Poyn- 
ing's  'Act,  was  of  a  different  description  from  those  first 
described ;  by  this  act,  it  was  provided  that  no  parlia- 
ment should  be  held  in  Ireknay  without  previoudy  8ta« 
ting  to  the  king  the  reasons  on  account  of  which  it  iNraa 
to  be  summoned,  and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended 
to  enact  Whatever  might  have  been  the  necessity, 
the  expediency,  or  the  benefit  of  such  an  act,  at  the 
time  it  was  passed,  it  is  evident  that  it  rendered  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  a  mere  mockery,  while  it  ena- 
bled the  English  sovereign  to  enslave  and  tyrannize 
over  the  Irish,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  back  in  civili* 
zation  and  resources  by  means  of  their  own  parliament. 
Just  before  Poyning  returned  to  England,  he  nad  an  op- 
portunity of  crushing  the  power  of  the  Yorkists,  the  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  havmg  imprudently  joined  the  ad- 
venturer Warbeck  in  Munster,  and  on  his  defeat  having 
been  tidcen  prisoner.  Henry,  however,  had  penetra^ 
tion  enough  to  discover,  that  if  he  could  make  Kfldare 
his  fnend,  no  hum  was  so  well  qualified  to  govern  Ire- 
limd  in  tranquillity;  and  as  Kildare  seemed  equally 
disposed  to  attach  himself  to  the  king,  and  on  his  trial 
repelled  the  charges  against  him  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  king  appointed  him  governor  of  Ireland. 

The  great  objects  which  Kildare  had  in  view,  were 
the  external  defence  and  the  internal  tranquiUi^  of  the 
English  settlements :  The  former  he  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting, and,  indeed,  rendered  these  settlements  more 
secure  than  they  had  been  for  a  very  long  period  ;  but 
his  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Butlers  were  unsuccess- 
ful, though  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  form  a  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  that  family.  Still  farther  to  in- 
crease his  own  influence,  he  married  his  daughter  to 
the  Lord  of  Clanricard,  who  was  the  head  of  a  large 
number  of  those  English  who  had  assumed  the  man- 
ners, the  language,  and  the  dress  of  the  Irish ;  but  this 
marriage  proved  unfortunate,  for  such  an  inveterate 
quarrel  arose  between  the  earl  and  his  son-in-law«  that 
open  and  regular  hostilities  took  place  between  Uiem ; 
Civil  wv.  each  party  strengthened  themselves  by  alliances,  so 
that,  nrom  a  petty  dispute,  it  increased  to  a  civil  war. 
The  Irish  Prmce  of  Connaught,  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
mond,  and  in  general  the  chieftains  of  Munster,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  of  Clanricard.  On 
the  side  of  the  governor  were  the  English  barons,  the 
O'Neils,  and  some  other  chieftains  of  the  northern  pro- 
Battle  af  vinces.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Knocktow,  near 
Knocktow,  Gal  way,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1504.  The  forces  of 
A.  D.  1504.  Clanricard  were  much  superior  in  respect  to  num- 
bers ;  but  in  cBscipline,  skill,  and  steadiness,  they  were 
far  inferior ;  their  first  attack  was  very  impetuous ;  but 
that  being  received  with  coolness  and  firmness  by  the 
archers  in  the  govemor^s  army,  the  assailants  gave  way, 
and  in  the  confusion  with  wluch  they  fled,  upwai^s  of 
2000  were  slain. 

Kildare  continued  governor  till  his  death  in  15 IS  : 
at  this  period  Henry  VIIL  was  on  the  English  throne; 
and,  occupied  with  various  schemes  of  vanity  and  am- 
bition, the  affairs  of  the  English  settlements  in  Ireland 
were  so  little  attended  to,  Uiat  on  the  death  of  Kildare 
they  relapsed  into  their  former  disorder  and  weakness, 
ana  would  probably  have  become  much  worse,  had  not 
Gerald,  the  son  of  Kildare,  been  appointed  governor. 
He  was,  however,  by  no  means  equal  in  talent  to  his 
lather ;  and  the  BuUera  resolved  to  seize  this  oppor« 


tunity  of  ruining  the  Geraldines,  and  reooverinf  their  Hiitory. 
former  power  and  influence.     At  the  head  of  this  fi-  ^T*' 
mily  was  Peter  Butler,  who  had  married  a  Genldine; 
but  this  woman,  so  far  from  feeling  any  family  attach- 
ment  to  her  blood  relations,  stimulated  herhiubtod 
against  them.     Butler  succeeded  so  far  as  to  procore 
the  removal  of  Kildare ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
immediately  benefited  himself  much  by  it,  for  Howard  AdmiBi«i 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-  ^  o' 
land  in  the  year  1520.    Howard's  administration  lasted  ?TL 
two  years,  and  was  principally  occupied  in  reducing  sudi      ' 
of  the  Irish  chiefbuns,  as  from  their  vicinity  and  hostile 
disposition  were  most  formidable  to  the  tranqaillity  of 
the  English  pale.     In  this  object,  as  well  as  in  hit 
other  plans,  which  were  judicious  and  prudent,  he 
most  probably  would  have  completely  succeeded,  had 
he  been  promptly  and  properly  supported  by  his  sove* 
reign ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  he  requested  to  be 
recalled,  and  his  request  was  complied  with.  For  a  short 
time  Butler  now  engrossed  the  power  which  he  had 
long  coveted,  but  he  was  supplanted  by  Kildare,  who, 
by  nil  powerful  family  connections  in  England,  and 
bv  his  flattery  of  Henry,  was  reinstated  in  ue  office  of 
chief  governor.    Again  he  feU  under  the  displeasure 
and  suspicion  of  the  king,  and  was  deprived  of  his  si- 
tuation, because  he  did  not  obey  the  commands  which 
were  given  him,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Des« 
mond,  who  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Francis  the  First, 
agreed  to  take  up  arms  against  Henry.    This  &ct  de- 
serves notice,  as  it  presents  the  first  instance  of  that  po- 
licy of  the  French,  which  has  so  often  subsequently 
led  them  to  rouse  the  Irish  against  the  English.    Per- 
haps in  no  respect  was  the  instability  of  Henry  more 
conspicuous,    than  in  the  rapid  and  extreme  changes 
which  he  effected  in  the  government  of  Ireland ;  for, 
soon  after  Kildare  was  a  third  time  appointed  gover- 
nor, he  was  succeeded  by  Butler.     The  consequences 
were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated :  vacillating 
councils,  imbecile  proceedings  and  measures,  and  an  in* 
crease  of  the  family  hatred  which  had  so  long  existed 
between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers. 

At  length  Kildare,  who  was  then  governor,  bein|f  KiiW 
ordered  to  repair  before  the  king  to  answer  the  charges  rebtSi^ 
against  him,  prepared  his  plans  before  his  departure,  ^  ^'  ^ 
for  open  rebellion,  and  committed  the  government  to 
his  son  Thomas.    This  young  man,  rash  and  violent  in 
his  temper,  was  too  well  disposed  to  second  the  views 
and  schemes  of  his  father ;  and  a  rumour  being  spread 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Henry,  the  son  immediate- 
ly embarked  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.   His  move- 
ments  were  rapid  and  bold ;  he  first  marched  to  the  at- 
tack of  Dublin,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  reduction  oi 
this  city ;  he  was  more  successful  against  the  Butlers, 
defeating  their  troops,  and  layin|[  waste  their  countr^r, 
on  their  refusal  to  unite  with  bun.     Elated  with  his 
success,  he  prevented  for  some  time  the  landing  of  the 
English  forc^,  but  being  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the 
winter  setting  in,  he  spent  this  season  in  recruiting  his 
forces  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  termination  of  this  re-  Cnub 
hellion ;  for  his  troops  were  so  disconcerted  and  alarm- 
ed  at  the  reduction  of  the  castle  of  May  nooth,  that  they 
either  deserted  or  fled  in  confusion  on  the  approach  of 
the  English.  Lord  Thomas  immediately  surrendered 
himself  on  promise  of  a  pardon,  which,  nowever,  was 
not  performed,  for  he  ana  his  five  uncles  were  executed. 
As  his  father  had  previously  died,  only  one  of  the  Kil- 
due  family  remainedi  a  brother  of  Thomas,  about 
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iiitory.   twelve  yetfs  old,  who  was  secretly  conveyed  into  the 
^f^  Netherlands  out  of  the  reach  of  Henry's  vengeance. 

Lord  Grey,  who  was  appointed  deputy,  met  with 
few  difficulties  or  obstacles  from  the  Irish  chieftains, 
but  the  Butlers  were  still  active  in  intrigue,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  accept  their  professed  allegiance, 
though  their  actions  were  by  no  means  accordant  with 
Aigoaof  It    It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish 
Neil.       dueftains  would  long  remain  tranquil.   At  the  head  of 
•  D.  1239.  those  of  the  north  was  O'Neil,  formidable  for  his  own 
power,  and  for  the  influence  which    he    possessed. 
Suddenly,  in  the  year  1539,  he  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Lonl  Deputy's  forces,  he  retreated  with  his  booty  till 
be  reached  the  borders  of   Meath.     Here,   strongly 
posted,  with  a  river  on  his  front,  he  awaited  the  issue  of 
1  battle,  at  Bellahoe.     Lord  Orev  immediately  crossed 
tod  attacked  the  enemy,  who,  aner  a  slight  resistance^ 
fled  in  all  directions.    Grey,  however,  did  not  live 
lon/i^  to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  which  were 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  submission  of  the  chief- 
tains, even  afler  his  deatn.     So  complete  was  this  sub- 
<Bi7       mission,  that  Henry,  in  1541,  received  from  the  Irish 
UL  Ciag  parliament  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,   instead  of 

To  reward  the  chieftains  for  their  submission,  and  to 
keep  them  faithful,  O'Neil  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
O'Brien  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  De  Burgo  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricard. 

At  this  period,  when  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, it  seemed  probable  that  Ireland  would  subside 
into  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  civillization, 
a  new  source  of  civil  warfare,  of  hatred  of  the  English, 
fifioaf    and  of  devastation  arose.     We  allude  to  the  attempts 
'""^    which  were  made  to  convert  the  Irish  to  the  Protes- 
tant relisiion,  and  the  sturdy  consistency  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  displayed  in  adhering  to  the 
old  religion.     The  means  that  were  adopted  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  son  Edward,  to  introduce  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  extremely  injudicious ;  and  as  it  was  stre* 
>  iiaouHly  opposed  by  the  primate,  it  made  scarcely  any 

'  progress,  when  tlie  accession  of  Mary  destroyed  the 

little  of  2t  that  had  taken  root.  But  though  this  queen, 
on  account  of  her  religion,  was  a  favourite  with  tlie 
Irish,  yet  Uiey  did  not  display  their  attachment  by  re- 
maining perfectly  quiet  during  her  reign ;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
districts  of  Leix  and  Ofally,  that,  when  it  was  quelled, 
it  was  judged^becessary  to  vest  them  in  the  house,  and 
to  place  wem  under  the  jurisdiction  of  sheriffs;  the 
tMone  of  Leix  was  changed  to  that  of  Queen's  County, 
,  and  of  Ofally  to  King's  County.    The  same  parlia* 

Lt^r- ™<nt  which  passed  these  enactments  in  1557,  passed 
l9s «''   ^^  aict  explanatory  of  Poyning's  law,  by  which  it  was 
V  ^T  d^jlwed  that  no  bill,  nor  even  the  heads  of  a  bill, 
^^'^^•'  thoold  be  framed  by  the  lords  or  commons  of  Ireland, 
bat  only  by  the  viceroy  and  his  council,  or  by  the  king 
Mkd  his  council ;  and  that  the  bill  thus  framed  was  to 
be  pasNd  into  a  law  by  the  Irish  parliament,  or  reject- 
ra  without  slteration  or  debate. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  the 
north  of  Mind  was  agiteted  by  the  ntachinations  of 
^«l,  and  the  south  by  the  turbulence  of  O'Brien. 
^  the  accession  of  Elieabeth,  O'Neil  having  made  his 
PJ»«  ftroogh  the  earl  of  Kildare,  repaired  to  London. 
Iw  •  ^**  graciously  received  by  the  queen.  His 
wwissjon  however,  was  short  and  insincere ;  for  as 

I  .S?J!*^^i!^***«"Wed  his  forces,  he  appeared  openly 

II  ^^•^'^Me,  at  the  iMiie  time,  he  had  recourse  to  in. 
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trigue.    But  as  neither  availed  him,  and  he  saw  him-    History, 
self  surrounded  by  the  royal  troops  and  their  Irish  auxi-  ^'■■■'V'"^ 
liaries,  while  he  was  deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  his 
army,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  body  of  Scotch  who 
had  landed  in  Ulster,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  0*NeU  aa- 

1567.  iaisinattd. 

The  disputes  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  But-  FateofDes- 
lers  still  continued ;  and,  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  Earl  mond. 
of  Desmond  to  seize  some  lands  of  the  latter,  he  was  ^*  ^"  ^^*^' 
surrounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England ;  from 
which  he  was  sent  back  to  Dublin.  His  party,  in  the 
mean  time,  rose  in  rebellion.  This  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt his  escape,  which  he  effected ;  but  he  deemed  it 
pruaent  not  to  join  the  rebels  at  first  His  intentions, 
nowever,  being  suspected,  he  was  attacked  as  an  ene- 
my, and  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery,  so 
that  at  length  he  implored,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  that  he 
might  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  London,  but  in  vain.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  hope  revived  in  his  breast  at 
the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  forces,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arms.  This 
hope  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  the  foreigners 
were  defeated,  and  being  deemed  freebooters,  were 
massacred  by  the  command  of  the  lord  deputv.  The 
Earl  of  Desmond  was  thus  compelled  to  hide  himself  in 
the  most  unsuspected  places ;  but  even  here  he  was  not 
safe,  for  he  was  discovered  by  an  Irishman,  who  cut  off 
his  head,  and  brought  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond. 

Civil  wars  in  all  countries  are  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  violence  and  cruelty ;  and  in  the  state  in  which 
Ireland  was  at  this  time,  this  civil  war,  or  rebellion,  as 
it  is  generally  styled,  was  rendered  horrible,  especially 
in  Monster,  by  every  species  of  cruelty,  the  features  and 
effects  of  which  were  heightened  by  famine. 

Elizabeth  at  length  directed  that  sagacity  and  policy  AdminisCra** 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  whidi  she  had  too  long  with-  tion  of  Per- 
held  from  them  ;  and,  in  1584,  Sir  John  Perrot  was  ^^'^  |^^ 
appointed  lord  deputy ;  for  the  high  and  arduous  du- 
ties of  his  situation  he  was  amply  qualified,  both  by 
experience  and  by  talents  and  disposition.     His  plan 
was  simple,  but  could  it  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
it  would  have  been  decisively  and  permanently  advan« 
tageous.     He  first  visited  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  had  always  been  the  scene  of  the  most  violent 
disturbances,  and  this  journey  having  convinced  him 
that  the  plan  which  he  meditated  was  well  calculated 
to  produce  the  effects  he  wished,  he  resolved,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  put  it  into  execution.     It  consisted  in 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  English  law,  adminis- 
tered with  impartiality  and  steadiness,  into  all  parts  of 
Ireland.    This  ought  to  have  been  done  befbre ;  but  it 
had  not ;  and  Perrot,  much  to  his  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, soon  found  that  the  English  government 
were  not  disposed  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
doing  it  now.    Besides  this  source  of  disappointment, 
another  awaited  him,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  strenuously  set  thenlselves  against  him^ 
solely  because  he  wished  to  act  according  to  law,  jus- 
tice, and  sound  policy  towards  the  native  Irish.     Per* 
rot,  however,  still  persevered,  and  did  as  much  good  as 
he  could  with  his  limited  means,  and  under  the  preju* 
dice  and  opposition  by  which  he  was  encountered. 
To  these  sources  of  disquiet  others  were  added,  for  dia^ 
turbances  broke  out  in  Connaught  and  Ulster;  but 
such  was  the  influence  of  his  character,  that,  before  hia 
departure,  the  suspected  Irish  chieftains  obeyed  hia- 
summons,  and  gave  hostages  ibr  their  fidelity ;  and  hia 
successor,  Fitzwilliam,  found  Ireland  tranqud  when  he 
assumed  the  government. 
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""-!°?L-  '^^^^  **  should  remain  so,  was  a  matter  of  serious 
»nd  Fiu^  moment  to  Elizabeth,  for  the  Spanish  armada  was  at 
wJliam* '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^'  '^^  ^^®  Irish,  it  might  justly  be  ap- 
prehended, would  rise  up  in  arms,  unless  prudently 
managed,  if  the  Spaniards  were  even  reported  to  have 
succeeded  in  their  object  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, did  not  weigh  With  Fit^william ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  his  conduct  he  exasperated  even  those  Irish  chief- 
tains who  were  well  disposed  to  the  English. 

The  disaffected  chieftains  gladly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity which  this  mal-administration  presented,  of  for- 
warding their  views.     At  the  head  of  them,  in  the 
north,  was  Hugh  O'Neil,  than  whom,  few  persons  were 
better  qualified  at  once  to  rouse  and  direct  the  Irish, 
and  to  offer  a  steady  and  dangerous  opposition  to  the 
English.     But  though  his  designs  had  been  long  form- 
ed, yet  he  contrived,  by  his  caution,  and  apparent  de- 
votion to  the  English  cause,  to  elude  their  suspicions ; 
and  when  they  if  ere  rabed,  to  remove  them,  more  than 
once,  before  circumstances  in  a  manner  forced  him  to 
undisguised  rebellion.     Before  this  event  took  place, 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Connaught,  headed  by  one 
O'Donnel,  a  Scotoh  adventurer,  which  distracted  the 
attention,  and  divided  the  forces  of  the  English.  O'Neil 
carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  even  to  attack  O'Don- 
nel;  and  though  he  relied  greatly  on  some  Spanish 
forces  which  he  knew  were  to  be  aent  into  Ireland,  yet 
he  also  sent  the  letter  announcing  the  promise  of  these 
forces  from  the  Spanish  king,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
BebeOion  of  council.    But  while  he  was  tnus,  to  all  appearance,  act- 
0*Neil.        fug  (he  part  of  a  loyal  subject,  he  was  exerting  all  his 
A.  D.  1595.  endeavours  to  render  his  rebellion,  when  he  should 
deem  it  prudent,  or  be  forced  to  engage  in  it,  more 
formidable  and  general. 

As  his  character  and  schemes  were  known,  though  the 
behaviour  of  the  English  government  towards  him  was 
not  so  decided  and  firm  as  it  ought  to  have  been  with 
this  knowledge,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  send  a  new  de- 
puty. Thomas  Lord  Burgh  was  appointed  to  this  situa* 
tion.  His  actions  displayed  immeaiately  his  just  sense 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  real  views  of  O'Neil; 
without  loss  of  time,  he  attacked  him  in  his  strong 
camp  near  Armagh,  drove  him  from  it,  and  afterwards 
defeated  him  a  second  time.  Unfortunately  De  Burgh 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  and  O'Neil  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  other  circumstances,  and  managed 
with  so  much  adroitness,  as  to  obtain  from  the  queen  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal. 

He  sought,  however,  only  a  breathing  time;  and 
having,  during  this,  recruited  his  forces,  he  again  took 
up  arms.  His  first  engagement  being  successful,  the 
royal  army  being  routra,  and  the  fort  of  Blackwater 
having  surrendered,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  en- 
couraged by  these  events,  burst  into  open  rebellion. 
Elizabeth  was  at  last  alarmed ;  but  unfortunately,  her 

Cirtiality  for  Eases  induced  her  to  send  him  over  aa 
rd  lieutenant.  But  he  was  not  equal  to  his  situation ; 
8o  that  while  the  royal  forces  in  different  parts  were 
defeated  by  the  rebels,  Essex  himself  was  so  complete- 
ly deceived  by  O'Neil,  aa  to  grant  him  a  truce  for  six 
weeks.  Soon  afterwards,  Essex  left  Ireland,  and  O'Neil 
renewed  the  war,  having  called  in  the  powerful  aid  of 
reL'gicm  to  extend  and  support  his  cause. 

Blunt,  Lord  Mountioy,  was  next  appointed  to  cope 
with  O'Neil,  who  at  nrst  affected  to  demise  him  on  ao- 
count  of  his  diaracter  for  literature;  but  Blunt  soon 
oonvinoed  him,  that  sagacity  was  more  thaxj  a  match 
for  cunning ;  and  by  his  rapid  and  successiid  move- 
ments so  disconcerted  O'NeiJ,  and  lowered  him  in  the 


opinion  of  his  confederates,  that  they  began  to  exiubit    Hisittr 
symptoms  of  declining  zeal  and  confidence. 

The  south  of  Ireland  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  scene 
of  nearly  equally  judicious  and  successful  nieasares, 
adopted  and  pursued  by  Sir  George  Carew,  who  com- 
manded the  Queen's  forces  there.  Sensible  that  he 
could  not  act  with  any  prospect  of  success  against  the 
united  Irish  chieftains,  and  well  acquainted  with  their 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  one  another,  he  turned  these 
jealousies  and  suspicions  to  his  own  advantage ;  and  ha- 
ving thus  disunited  the  enemy,  he  carried  on  his  rnili* 
tary  operations  with  vigour  and  success. 

Hitherto  the  King  of  Spain  had  withheld  the  assist-  Spiaitrij 
aoce  which  he  had  promised ;  but  at  length,  in  Septem-  ^''<^  *<  > 
ber  1601,  about  6OOO  men  landed  at  Kinsale.    Against  ^ 
these  Blunt  marched,  and  blocked  them  up  in  that 
town.    As  soon  as  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  wu 
known  to  the  rebel  chiefs,  O'Donnel  moved  to  join 
them  frgm  Connaught  and  Leinster,  and  O'Neil  from 
the  north.     Thus  the  fate  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  a  point :  On  the  one  hand  were  the  forces 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  been  auffmented  by  2000 
men,  and  the  armies  of  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil ;  on  the 
other  were  the  forces  of  the  Queen,  under  the  Deputy. 
O'Donnel,  with  the  Spaniards  that  had  last  landed, 
and  O'Neil  with  his  troops,  took  up  such  a  fiosition  as 
to  cut  off"  the  Deputy's  forces  on  tne  land  side,  while 
by  sea  their  supplies  were  very  irreguLir  and  insuffi* 
oent.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  royal  army  was 
gradually  reduced  in  numbers  and  spirit,  and  must  have 
fallen  before  the  continued  blockade  of  its  enemies; 
but  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  O'Niel  relucts 
antly  gave  way  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  advised  an 
attack.     As  soon  aa  Blunt  saw  them  advance,  he  also 
left  his  entrenchments ;  and  while  Carew,  with  part  o£ 
the  forces,  continued  the  siege,  he  himself,  with  only 
1200  infantry  and  400  cavahry,  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  very  far  superior  in  numbers.    On 
this  occasion,  the  advantage  of  talent  over  mere  person- 
al bravery  was  evident.     The  Irish,  first  intimidated 
by  the  boldness  of  the  measure  adopted  by  Blunt,  and 
afterwards  perplexed  by  his  judicious  diapoaition  of  his 
forces,  displayed  symptoms  of  indecision.      Of  these 
Blunt  immediately  took  advantage,   and   the  enemy 
were  defeated  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  very  little 
loss  on  the  part  of  Blunt    The  effects  of*  this  victory   ^  j 
were  most  important:   Kinsale  surrendered;  O'Neil  ^*^*^ 
was  deserted  by  his  allies  and  troops^  and  he  himself  |^ 
submitted,  ahnost  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Queen's 
death.     Thus  filiaabeth  Uvea  just  long  enough  to  ef- 
fect the  subjugation-  of  Ireland,  a  measure  vmich  bad 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  her  predeceaaora. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.  there  wrere  some  distuib* 
ances  in  Ireland,  partly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a 
religious  nature ;  but  they  were  so  uninteresting,  and 
so  unimportant  in  their  consequences,  ^at  we  eh&  pass 
them  by.  and  advert  only  to  such  meaaures  and  trans- 
actions as  relate  to  the  internal  policy  of  thia  oountiy. 
Before  Blunt  left  Ireland,  he  freed  the  Irish  nessantry 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  chiefs,  and  oixierea  them  to 
be  considered  and  treated  as  the  inunediate  vassals  of 
the  crown.  His  successors  seem  to  have  been  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  to  have  imbibed 
his  views ;  and,  fortunately,  James  either  improved,  or 
at  least  did  not  oppose  their  measures :  circnit  judges 
were  appointed ;  the  law  was  administered  with  impar- 
tiality ;  the  right  to  landed  property  was  rendered  more 
secure,  and  more  conformable  to  justioe  ;  aueb  lands  as 
were  hdd  under  the  great  lords  hftd  a  fittd  xc&t  pat 
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j  nyarf*  npoa  tkem-;  t!ld>  in  the  distribaticmof  laiiQls,  proper  at- 
'  W^  tefiUQn  was  paid  to  the  support  of  the  church.  Free 
I  acbook  were  endowed  in  the  principal  towqs^  and  the 

university  of  Dul>lin  received  large  granta  of  lands. 
'  The  Engjiah  government  next  turned  its  attention  to 

the  colonisatipn  of  the  immense  possessions  which  were 
forfeited ;  nearly  8(X),000  acrea  were  in  this  predica- 
meat  in.  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  these  it  was  resolved 
to  settle  with  such  people,  and  in  such  a  manner,  .as 
might  render  the  colonization  beneficial  both  to  the 
settlers  themselves  and  to  the  Irish.     As  this  desire 
was  sincere,  and  as  the  plan  was  thoroughly  ch'gested 
by  able  and  impartial  men,  the  object  was  accomplish- 
ed in  a  much  greater  degree  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. 
fintia.        In  I6l3,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held  in 
loul  par.  Ireland.   Their  first  proceedings  were  tumultuous ;  but 
^"^^     afterwards  they  conducted  themselves  with  more  deco- 
^^  ^^^^  rum,  and  their  acts  were  wise  and  beneficial.     O'Neil, 
who  bad  again  embarked  in  treasonable  designs,  but 
afterwards  fled  ^o  the  continent — the  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  who  had  joined  him-— and  O'Dogherty,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  an  insurrection,  were  attainted ;  am* 
nesty  and  pardon  were  granted  to  all  others.     The 
measnres  of  the  king  to  abolish  the  distinctions  between 
the  English  by  birth,  and  the  English  by  blood,  and  to 
place  the  native  Irish  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
were  approved  by  the  legislature;  and  the  session  was 
doaed  by  a  bill  of  subsidy. 

Notwithstanding  these  judicious  measures,  and  th^ 
i^yparent  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  there  still  existed  se* 
nous  causes  of 'disaffection ;  but  these  bad  now  assu- 
med a  religious  chaiacter.    The  Reformation  had  made 
little  progress — ihe  great  portion  of  the  nobility,  and 
nearly  all  the  lower  orders,  were  stiU  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  as  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
possession  of  ofiices  by  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
l^tfwa     supremacy,   there  were  thus  implanted  in  them  two 
kipoM.      weighty  reasons  of  discontent — difference  of  religion, 
and  the  disabilities  which  this  occasioned.    But,  as  they 
were  sensible  of  their  own  numbers  and  power,  they 
op^y  urged  their  claims  and  wishes,  and  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  Protestants.     From  this  source  had 
arisen  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
when  it  first  opened ;  and  the  disposition  displayed  by 
the  recQsanta  (as  they  were  called )  to  make  demands 
in  religious  matters,  caused  its  unexpected  dissolution. 
The  pope  naturally  approved  and  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  the  recusants ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
hold  toff^ther,  and  act  with  decision,  he  appointed  a 
regular  nierarchy  throughout  the  kingdom,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  met  with  as  much  respect  and  obedience 
as  they  had  received  when  the  Catholic  was  the  esta- 
blished religion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  Charles  I.  as- 
■^^ut»-  oended  the  throne.     In  1633,  that  monarch  appointed 
'"        Went  worth  lord-lieutenant.     He  entered  upon  his  of- 
fei  ii^  fice  with  notions  that  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
render  him  popular,  or  to  benefit  Ireland  ;  for  he  car- 
,ried  hia  ideas  of  the  right  of  conquest  to  the  utmost  ex-' 
treme ;   and  acted  on  these  ideas,  both  in  his  general 
administration  of  the  country,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
individtiaJs.     He  seems,  however,  in  some  respects  to 
have  benefited  Ireland ;  for  though  he  discouraged  the 
woollen  manufacture,  because  it  might  injure  that  manu- 
facture in  £ngland,  yet  he  gave  his  countenance  to  the 
establishment  of  a  linen  manufacture  in  Ulster.   In  1 640, 
Wentwortb  left  Ireland,  to  assist  his  ro^ral  master  in  the 
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difficulties  and  troubles  in*whichhe  wasinvolved,  having     ^f^^'T^^ 
previously,  as  he  thought,  proved  and  secured  the  loyal-    ^'^^ 
ty  of  the  Irish  parliament.     As  soon,  however,  as  they« 
found  that  Charles  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scot- 
land,  and  that  the  English  parliament  were  rising  m 
their  demands  from  him,  they  forgot  their  protestations 
and  promises,  and  directed  a  remonstrance  to  be  sent 
to  the  king,  regarding  the  grievances  thc^  had  suffered 
from  Wentworth.    This  remonstrance,  instead  of  being, 
presented  to  his  majesty,  was  communicated  to  the 
flnglish  House  of  Commons,  who  naturally  fomented 
and  encouraged  the  discontents  of  the  Irish.   The  king, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to 
agree  that  most  o^  the  grievances  complained  of  should  Charles 
be  removed.     This  concession  only  stimulated  to  fresh  P«»y»  coa^ 
demands ;  and>  to  render  these  demands  more  impera-  "s***^*^ 
tive,  the  recusants  and.  puritans,  who  formed  the  majo- 
rity of  the  parliament,  united^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Irish  chieftains  were 
inactive  during  this  state  of  things ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  they  might 
shake  off  the  English  yoke.  The  most  active  and  en*  Roger 
terprising  person  on  this  occasion  was  Roger  Moore:.  Moore's rs- 
He  was  desended  from  a  fiunily  once  powerml,  but  now  l>«llion- 
reduced,  in  the  Queen's  county;  and  though  not  of 
native  Irish  descent,  yet  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  him^ 
self  so  thoroughly  with  the  native  Irish,  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  their  most  popular. songs.  His  address 
was  insinuating— his  manners,  when  he  chose,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  or  politic,  highly  polished — and 
his  judgment  cool  and  penetrating..  With  him  were 
associated  several  men,  greatly  his  inferiors  in  every 
respect,,  but  whom  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  as 
useful  instruments  for  his  purposes. 

The  levying  of  troops  for  the  Spanish  service  had 
been  very  injudiciously  permitted  in  Ireland:  These 
troops  were  kept  in  the  country  by  the  contrivance  of 
Moore  and  his  associates,  who  also  increased  their  num<v 
bers.  Upon  these  Moore  mainly  depended  for  setting 
the  rebellion  in  motion ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  mea* 
sures  were  so  well  taken,  that,  when  once  set  in  mo« 
tion,  it  would  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Their  first  object  was  the  seizure  of  Dublin  castle ;  Attempts  (« 
and,  for  this  purpose,  on  the  2id  of  October  1641,  he  •?'"  ^^^ 
and  his  associates  assembled  in  the  capital,  with  an  in-  '1°  w^\ra\ 
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tention  the  next  day  toattempt  the  seizure ;  but  on  the 
previous  evening  the  plot  was  discovered  to  the  lords 
Justices.  This  part  of  the  scheme  of  Moore  was  of 
course  frustrated ;  but  his  associates  in  Ulster  rose  in 
such  strength,  and  so  simultaneously,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days  they  were  in  possessipn  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  The  Protestants, 
alarmed,  and  completely  taken  by  surprise,  fied  to  their 
strong  places.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  had  digest- 
ed their  plans,  and  recovered  from  their  alarm,  they, 
marched  out  against  the  insurgents,  whom  they  defeated 
and  checked  in  many  parts.  This  served  only  to  en- 
.rage  them,  and  the  hostilities  they  carried  on  soop  be- 
gan to  assume  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  such  as  it  is 
always  waged  where  religious  bigotry  sharpens  th^ 
edge  of  political  hatred,  and  where  they  both  act  on 
savage  and  barbarous  dispositions.  1  he  most  cruel  and  Macsanes. 
unheard  of.  massacres  were  committed  by  the  rebels ,;  by  the  re- 
nor  was  the  Ci  nduct  of  their  opponents  unstamed  by  l*^  * 
acts  nearly  as  atrocious. 

Charles  was  totally  unable  to  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  English  parliament  did  hot  deem  i^  pel;-. 
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tic  immediately  to  quell  it.  Hitherto  the  Catholics  of 
the  pale  had  refused  to  join  the  insurgents ;  but,  being 
left  unprotected,  and  thus  exposed  to  their  ravages  and 
contributions,  they  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and 
were  at  length  decided  in  their  resolution  to  join  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  victory  they  obtained  over  the 
royal  forces  near  Drogheda.  Had  the  administration 
of  Ireland,  at  this  period,  been  conducted  bv  men  sin- 
cere in  their  attachment  to  government,  ana  of  mode- 
rate capacity  and  activity,  the  rebellion  might  have 
been  quelled,  even  after  it  had  spread  thus  far,  and  ta- 
ken such  deep  root ;  but  neither  the  civil  nor  the  mi- 
litary measures  of  the  lords  justices  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  The 
force  which  they  possessed  was  weakened,  and  render- 
ed of  little  effect,  by  petty  and  insulated  attacks  on  the 
subordinate  and  distant  forces  of  the  rebels,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  bear,  in  one  body,  on  their  most  vulne- 
rable points.  The  soldiers  were  thus  harassed  and  dis- 
pirited, while  Moore  and  his  associates  gained  strength 
and  spirits  daily.  £ren  Dublin  was  threatened  by 
them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  taken  it, 
if  they  had  not  delayed  their  march,  and  laid  siege  to 
Drogheda.  Against  this  place  they  were  unsuccessful, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Ormond,  who  would 
have  prosecuted  liis  success  had  he  been  allowed  by 
the  lords  justices. 

As  soon  as  the  Catholics  of  the  pale  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  success  of  Ormond,  they  offered  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  rebels,  which  they  had  reluctantly 
joined,  and  to  which  they  had  never  been  sincerely  at- 
tached ;  but  they  were  not  received  by  the  lords  justices 
as  sincere  in  their  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  violence,  it  is  supposed 
with  a  view  to  render  the  forfeiture  of  lands  more  ex- 
tensive ;  and  in  this  plan  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  who  looked  rorward  to 
the  sale  of  the  forfeited  lands,  as  the  means  of  enabling 
them  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  king.  Thus 
driven  to  despair,  the  Catholics  of  the  pale  were  forced 
to  violent  measures ;  and,  having  formed  an  army  of 
8000  foot, 'and  some  troops  of  horse,  they  attacked  Or- 
mond near  Kilrush;  but  though  superior,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  any  impression  on  his  better  disci- 
plined troops,  and  the  contest  ended  in  their  precipi- 
tate retreat. 

This  defeat  saved  the  city  of  Cork,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  the  insur^^ents  of  Munster ;  for,  during  the 
dismay  which  it  occasioned,  being  attacked  by  the  gar- 
rison, they  also  were  routed.  The  consequences  of 
these  defeats  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  nearly 
BO  advantageous  as  they  might  have  been,  if  the  royal 
armies  had  been  properly  supported.  The  rebels  afso, 
about  this  period,  were  still  further  excited  against  the 
English  by  the  fanaticism  of  Hugh  Peters,  who  accom- 
panied Lord  Forbes,  a  general  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. 

^  The  English  House  of  Commons  at  last  became  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  taking  vigorous  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  the  rebels ;  and  accordingly  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  parliament,  by  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  send  10,000  men  into  Ulster ;  but 
these  troops  were  more. active  in  plundering  the  coun- 
try, and  exporting  the  cattle  to  Scotland,  tnan  in  pur- 
suing the  rebels.  The  English  forces,  therefore,  in  this 
part  of  Ireland,  were  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  their 
own  unassisted  efforts ;  the  first  success  of  which  seem- 
ed to  open  up  the  prospect  of  more  permanent  and  de- 
ciftve  advantages^  when  the  arrival  of  Oweiii  O'Neil 


from  Dunkirk,  with  100  oflScers,  and  a  large  mpplf  of  Bistoiy. 
arms  and  Ammunition,  directed  their  attention  tb  the  ""^"^Y^ 
necessity  of  checking  him.  In  this  enterprise  they 
were  again.disappointed,  in  not  being  assbted  by  the 
Scotch,  though  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Uieir  comnomder, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  1000  cavalry  • 
but,  instead  of  acting,  he  contented  himself  with  send- 
ing a  message  to  O'Neil,  and  soon  afterwards  embark« 
ed  for  Scotland. 

This  iflactivi^  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  joined  Nttueji 
to  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  France,  gave  great  con-  oanmtiai 
fidence  to  the  rebels,  who  now  prepared  to  give  con-  °*^'«* 
sistency  and  colour  to  their  proceedings,  by  the  hold-  ^  .... 
ing  of  a  national  convention.    This  accoitlingly  met  at 
Kukenny,  in  October  1642.    It  consisted  of  Sie  Catho< 
lie  lords  and  clergy,  besides  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  towns  in  each  province.    By  them  were  chosen 
24  persons,  who  were  styled  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland.    To  this  coundl 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  choice  and  command 
of  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were  committed. 

The  convention  professed  tiiemselves  faithfid  to  the  Their  p» 
king,  but  they  denied  the  authority  of  his  Irish  govern^  '^^^ 
ment.  The  rights  of  the  Catholic  church  were  to  be 
supported;  and  the  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  did  not 
contravene  those  rights,  was,  in  conjunction  with  the 
statutes  of  Ireland,  to  form  the  guide  of  dieir  publio 
conduct.  Generals  were  immediately  appointed  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war ;  but  among  these  were  not  in- 
cluded Moore,  or  the  other  original  leaders  of  the  in* 
surrection. 

Opposed  to  this  union  of  the  Catholics,  the  loyal  ?*6a 
party,  as  they  were  styled,  would  have  been  weak,  even  ?J^ 
if  they  had  not  been  divided ;  but,  in  consequence  of  "'^ 
the  contests  between  the  king  and  his  parliament,  they 
were  split  into  two  parties.     The  lords  justices,  and 
those  whom  they  influenced,  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  parliament;  whereas  Ormond,   and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army,  were  royalists.   These  hoped  that  the 
insurgents  might  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  them ; 
and  they  were,  indeed,  so  disposed  ;  but  the  lords  jus* 
tices  had  hitherto  prevented  tneir  petition  i¥om  readi- 
ing  the  king.   Ormond  at  last  interfered ;  their  petition 
was  laid  before  the  king,  and  a  cxnnniissiop  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  principal  insurgents,  and 
transmit  their  proposals.    Charles  was  urged  to  this 
step,  from  the  hope,  that  if  he  could  gain  them  over,  he 
might  draw  a  large  force  from  Ireland  in  support  of 
his  cause ;  while  the  parliament,  on  the  other  handi 
were  as  anxious  to  prolong  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
country.    To  effect  this  object  any  longer  by  intrigue, 
the  lords  justices  now  found  would  be  impossible ;  mey 
therefore  agreed  to  permit  Ormond  (who,  while  the 
negociation  with  the  insurgents  was  pending,  deemed 
it  proper  still  to  act  against  them, )  to  attempt  the  ie« 
duction  of  Ross  and  Wexford,  after  having  in  vain  en^ 
deavoured  to  place  one  of  their  own  party  at  the  head 
of  his  army.    Ormond  immediately  laid  siege  to  Ross, 
but  was  repulsed  in  an  assault ;  and  the  supplies  c£ 
provisions  which  the  justices  had  promised  not  arri- 
ving, he  was  compelled  to  raise  it.     He  was  now  in  a 
perilous  situation,  and,  had  the  enemy  kept  possession 
of  a  defile  in  which  they  were  posted,  his  ruin  would 
have  been  certain  and  complete ;   but  they  left  it,  and  |^ 
Ormond,  attacking  them  with  impetuosity,  defeated  m 
them,  and  effected  nis  escape.    His  victory  would  have  ^- » 
been  more  complete,  if  he  had  not  been  abandoned  by 
the  English  cavalry  under  Lord  Lisle. 

After  much  delay  and  many  difficulties^  the  negocis* 
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B^Mf.  don  widi  the  josm^genU  wai  brou^t  to  a  favourable 
inae.  On  the  1 5th  of  September  a  treaty  was  signed, 
by  which  the  confederates  stipulated  for  the  payment 
of  £  30,000  to  the  kuig,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
provisions.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  upwards  g£  SOOO  of  Ormond's  soldiers  were  sent 
to  England  to  assist  the  king ;  but  the  confederates, 
thouffn  they  had  professed  their  attachment  to  him, 

I  sent  nim  no  aasislance. 

i  At  this  period  Ireland  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and 

divided  state ;  the  confederatea  attended  more  to  their 
own  plans  and  interests  than  to  those  of  the  king,  by 
whom  Ormond  had  been  appointed  ]ord-*lieutenant. 
In  tlie  north,  the  partisans  of  the  parliament  were  most 
nnmeroas;  and  Munroe,  who  commanded  there,  recei- 

I  ved  a  commission  under  the  seal  of  the  parliament,  by 

which  he  was  constituted  commander  of  all  the  forces 
in  Ulster,  both  Scotch  and  English;  and  ordered  to  car- 
rv  on  the  war  against  all  those  Irho  refused  to  subscribe 
the  ademn  league  and  covenant  Immediately  on  the 
reoeipt  of  this  commission,  he  surprised  Belfast,  and 
endeavoured,  thou^  without  success,  to  take  Lisbume 

TreMks  of       In  the  mean  time,  the  Irish  confederates  resolved  to 
OnKondaad  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  king.    Ao- 
Y^ifif  *  cordingly,  during  a  nqpociation  at  Osdbrd,  they  propo- 
A.D.  1M5.  ^  i^^g^^  whidi,  if  complied  with,  would  in  fact  have 
pot  an  end  to  the  English  power  in  Ireland;  but 
Charles,  thouffh  now  re<uioed  to  great  distress,  refused 
toaooede  to  taem.    The  negociation  was  protracted  till 
the  year  1645,  when  two  treaties  were  entered  into ; 
one  secret,  under  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan,  and  the  other  open,  under  the  management 
of  die  Earl  of  Ormond.    B  v  the  former,  with  iwhich 
Onnood  was  not  acquainted,  the  royal  word  was  en- 
gaged by  Glamorgan  for  the  re-estsblishment  of  the 
CiAiolic  religion  and  the  papal  cuthority ;  while,  by  the 
latter,  the  civil  and  poltiicai  demands  of  the  oonfede- 
lalM  were  settled.    The  general  assembly,  on  their 
part,  passed  a  resolution,  Siat  10,000  men  should  be 
nised  for  the  service  of  the  king.  But  these  conditions 
were  nearly  rendered  void,  by  we  arrival  and  interfe- 
fCBoe  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  protested  against  the 
treaty  of  Glanunrgan,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  fiivonr  of  the  Catholics,  and  because  it  was  to  be 
kept  secret:  and  he  prevailed  on  that  nobleman  to  sign 
additsonid  articles,  to  the  effect  that  Catholic  bishops 
siwiild  sit  in  parliament ;  that  only  a  Catholic  shoiud 
be  appointed  lord*lieutenant ;  and  that  the  supreme 
eooncu  should  continue  its  authority  till  the  whole  trea* 
ty  was  complied  with. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  parliament  supplied 
the  PMestant  forces  in  Ulster  with  money ;  and  one  of 
dieir  partisans  having  prevailed  on  them  to  advance 
into  Connanght,  they  took  possession  of  Shgo.  To  re- 
take this  place  the  Arefabishop  of  Tuam  and  Sir  James  . 
Dillon  marched  by  order  of  the  oonftderates ;  but  being 
defeated  by  the  parliamentarians,  in  the  archbishop's 
baggage,  which  was  taken,  was  found  a  copy  of  Gia- 
taorfm'M  original  treaty  with  the  confederates,  and  also 
of  his  oommission  and  of  his  oath.  These  papers  being 
sent  to  the  English  paifiament,  were  immediately  pul^ 
liahcd,  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  king  very  much  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  had  hitherto  supported  him, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore  the  C*- 
thoUc  relvion.  The  ministers  of  Charles,  in  order  to 
wipe  off  this  impression,  arrested  Glamorgan,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  acted  without  particuUr  instructions, 
snd  sdely  on  his  own  judgmenti  in  order  to  bendit  the 


king.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  this    Hittof^ 
transaction ;  the  probability  is,  that  Glamorgan  acted  ^^^^y^^ 
rather  on  his  idea  of  what  the  king  would  accede  to, 
and  what  would  be  advantageous  to  him,  than  on  any 
express  orders  or  directions. 

As  however  Glamorgan  was  arrested  for  his  part  in 
the  treaty,  the  confederates  were  alarmed  and  indig- 
nant ;  but  at  length  were  persuaded  to  renew  the  ne« 
gociation  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May  1646,  it  was  brought  Tnatr  with 
to  an  amicable  termination.    On  the  part  of  the  king  Charles  re- 
he  bound  himself  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  newcd. 
and  the  confederates  on  their  part  engaged  to  trans-  ^  ^*  ^^^* 
port  6000  well  appointed  infantry,  and  if  they  were 
not  sent  at  the  time  specified,  the  treaty  was  to  be  void. 
But  the  aid  thus  at  last  obtained  came  too  late;  the 
affairs  of  the  king  were  irretrievably  ruined.     Find<< 
ing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  the  forces  into 
England,  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  in  what 
manner,  and  in  what  part  they  should  be  employed  in 
Ireland;   but  Ormond  refused  to  act  till  his  treaty 
should  be  published,  and  that  with  Glamorgan  cancelled. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  it  sochi  appeared  that 
the  peace  which  this  treaty  concluded  was  acceptable 
to  neither  of  the  parties  who  were  most  interested  in  it, 
and  on  whose  good  will  to  it,  it  depended  mainly  for  its 
efficacy.    The  Covenanters  in  the  north,  and  the  Par* 
liamentarians  in  the  south  pf  Ireland  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  root  out  popery ;  and  the  roost  numer- 
ous party,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  powerful  of 
the  Catholics,  were  as  determined  to  use  all  their  ef- 
forts to  extirpate  heresy.    To  these  the  pope's  Nuncio  Coadiiet  of 
attached  himself;  and  Owen  O'Ncil  was  appointed  by  the  Pope*» 
him  the  commander  of  what  were  called  the  Nuncio's  Nunckk 
soldiers :  these  consisted  of  a  desperate  banditti ;  and 
this  circumstancci  as  well  as  the  extravagant  views  of 
the  Nuncio,  alarmed  the  more  considerate  of  the  con- 
.federates,  and  they  actually  commanded  an  armed  op* 
position  against  the  troops  of  O'Neil,  on  account  of  the 
iiregularities  which  they  committed  in  Leinster. 

As  soon  as  O'Neil  had  collected  about  5000  infantry.  Battle  »r 
and  500  horse,  he  advanced  towards  Armagh,  and  was  Bcnl>^^ 
followed  by  Munroe,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  forces. 
A  battle  took  place  between  them,  at  a  place  called 
Benburb,  a  short  distance  from  this  town,  wnich  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Munroe,  with  the  loss  of  5000  men,  his 
artillery,  and  most  of  his  baggage.  O'Neil's  forces  now 
rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  he 
was  preparing  to  reduce  Ulster,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Nuncio,  in  order  to  oppose  the  peace* 

The  Nuncio,  supported  b^  a  victorious  army,  was 
now  more  violent  tnan  ever  in  his  opposition  to  the 
peace,  as  well  as  more  haughty  in  his  declarations  of 
the  pope's  authority.  Ormond  was  now  seriously 
alarmed  and  perplexed ;  his  treaty  was  slighted  by  all 
parties :  the  Nuncio  and  O'Neil  openly  opposed  it ;  the 
other  forces  of  the  confederates  under  Preston  had  dis« 
banded  themselves  for  want  of  pay,  and  part  of  then^ 
bad  gone  over  to  the  clergy  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
troops  of  the  Parliament  were  still  continuing  their 
hostUe  operations.  Under  these  difficult  circumstances, 
Ormond  put  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
council,  and  enforcing  the  treaty ;  but  his-  force  was 
inadequate,  especially  after  the  Nuncio  had  gained  over 
Preston,  and  Ormond  was  obb'ged  to  seek  safety  in  the 
capital. 

The  united  troops  of  Preston  and  O'Neil  lost  no  time  Dublin  l^ 
in  advancing  against  Dublin,  which  was  immediatelv  sieged, 
besi^ed.    As  Ormond  could  not  expect  to  defend  it 
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Jlluitofy,    long,  he  was  obliged  to. submit  either  to  the  English 
^*'V"*^  parliament,  or  to  the  Irish  generals.    He  preferred  the 
former  alternative ;  his  overtures  were  accepted ;  and 
2300  men  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  immediate  re- 
relieved  bj    lief  of  the  city.     In  the  mean  time  disputes  had  aris^ 
the  parlia-  '  between  O'Neil  and  Preston,  which  probably  would 
A*D  ^VRVi  ^^^^  produced  a  separation,  if  not  mutual  hostilities, 
.  I6i7.  |j^^  jj^^  ^|j^  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian  forces  arrived.     In  consequence,  however, 
of  some  difference  between  their  leader  and  Ormond, 
they  refused  to  act,  and  were  sent  back  to  Ulster. 
Ormond  was  now  obliged  reluctantly  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  attempt  which  had  been  previously  made  to 
separate  Preston  from  0*Neil ;  but  his  suspicions  with 
regard  to  the  former  being  soon  confirmed,  he  saw  him- 
self a^ain  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
English  parliament.    Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  June 
1647,  a  treaty  with  the  parliament  was  signed.     The 
king's  garrisons  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament,  and  the  commissioners  on 
their  part  promised  security  to  such  of  the  recusants  as 
did  not  engage  in  rebellion ;  liberty  for  all  to  leave 
Ireland  who  chose  to  accompany  Ormond ;  and  the 
'  repayment  of  a  large  sum  which  he  had  expended  in 
the  service  t>f  the  king. 
Battle  of  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Jones, 

DuDganhiU.  flie  parliamentarian  governor  of  Dublin,  marched  against 
Preston ;  at  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  being  rein- 
forced, a  desperate  battle  took  pl^fce  at  DunganhiU,  in 
which  the  array  of  Preston  was  routed  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  O'Neil  was  immediately  called  to  the*  de- 
fence t)f  Leinster  by  the  Nuncio  and  his  party,  who 
rather  rejoiced  than  grieved  at  the  defeat,  as  it  thus 
rendered  O'Neil  of  more  consequence. 

In  Munster  the  forces  of  the  parliament  were  com- 
•  manded  bv  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  the  Catholic  army  by 
Lord  Taafe.  The  latter  was  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  ge- 
neral battle  as  the  former  was  to  draw  it  on,  and  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  obtain  subsistence  to  his 
'  troops,  he  reduced  the  castle  of  Cahir,  and  thus  opened 
to  himself  the  fenile  plains  of  Tipperary.  He  next 
took  Cashel  by  storm.  Taafe  was  soon  obliged  to  put 
himself  in  motion,  and  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  two 
armies  met  at  a  place  called  Knockoness,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  state 
of  the  confederates,  at  least  of  the  more  moderate  part 
of  them,  seemed  now  desperate :  their  two  principal 
armies  under  Preston  and  Taafe  had  been  defeated, 
and  it  might  be  apprehended,  that  as  soon  as  spring  ar- 
rived, the  army  of  the  parliament  would  follow  up 
-their  success  to  the  complete  destruction  of  their  cause. 
Thus  situated,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  treat  with 
the  King,  or  rather  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
'  who  were  at  this  time  in  France,  while  the  Nuncio,  by 
-  his  influence,  obtained  the  aending  at  the  same  time  a 
deputation  to  the  pope.  The  Queen  promised  to  send 
a  person  in  a  short  time  to  Ireland ;  and  the  moderate 
ccmfederates  were  privately  assured  that  this  should  be 
Ormond. 

This  pleasing  intelligence  was  soon  followed  by  the 
defection  of  Inchiquin  from  the  Parliament ;  but  as  the 
Nuncio  still  continued  opposed  to  all  moderate  measures, 
the  affairs  of  the  confederates  were  more  injured  by 
him  than  they  were  benefited  by  any  other  circumstance. 
He  even  influenced  O'Neil  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
declare  war  against  the  supreme  council,  and  to  his 
army  all  who  were  inimical  to  the  peace  and  to  the 
English  flocked.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  pro^ 
-^^laim  O'Neil  a  traitor,  which  was  accordingly  done. 


BatUeof 

Knock- 
onesfl. 


In  1648,  Omiond  arrived :  his  first  o6jed  was,  if  Hxwmi 
possible,  to  unite  the  Protestcac  and  Catholic  njyalisu ;  "^r^ 
and  this  object  was  rendered  more  attainable  by  two  icieoofiK 
events;  in  rfie  first  place,  t'^e  return  of  the  Nuncio's  Prousut/ 
cotonrissioners  from  Rome  without  supplies  or  even  ^^  Catho. 
promises  of  assistance ;  and  secondly,  the  intdligence  ^  "^^''^ 
that  the  English  army  had  demanded  the  death  of  the  ^  ^'  ^^ 
King.    Peace,  therefore,  was  oondaded  on  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  in  164<6 ;  all  the  penal  statutes  against 
the  Catholics  were  to  be  repealed,  and  they  were  to  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  the 
point  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion  was  left  unsettled. 

The  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Cbarles,  which 
arrived  soon  afterwards,  proved  that  this  treaty  could 
be  of  no  service  to  the  royal  cause  in  England,  by  ei». 
abling  Ormond  to  send  Irish  forces  thither ;  but  in 
other  respects  this  eventi  by  the  indignation  whidi  it 
excited,  was  benefici^  to  the  royal  cause  in  Ireland. 
Of  this  indignation,  Ormond  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage without  loss  of  time.    The  governor  of  Dublin  was, 
however,  firmly  attached  to  the  parliunent,  and  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  who  occupied  Dcrry,  returned  no  an- 
swer to  Ormond's  offers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Bri- 
tisli  forces  in  Ulster  declared  for  the   royalists,  and 
blockaded  Coote.    Ormond  soon  found,  however,  that 
he  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  change 
of  circumstances,  without  a  supply  of  money  to  sup- 
port his  troops ;  and  this  he  could  not  obtain ;  the  con- 
federate  Catholics  could  not  raise  it,  and  Prince  Ruf 
pert,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  for  the  exprciss  purpose 
of  aiding  Ormond,  not  only  refused  to  supply  him  with 
money,  but  even  embarrassed  his  plans. 

Jones,  the  governor  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  penetration, 
intrigue,  and  activity,  was  not,  in  the  mean  time  idle; 
he  even  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to  de- 
tach O'Neil,  and  carried  his  intrigues  into  the  very 
heart  of  Preston's  army.    Ormond,  though  disappomt- 
ed  in  many  of  his  expectatioQS,  was  convinced  that  if 
he  was  inactive,  or  discovered  his  disappointment,  he 
would  injure  the  royal  cause;  be  therefore  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  being  sensible  of  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  all  parties,  by  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  capital,  he  took  advantage  or  Jones  having 
marched  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  laid  siege  to  it  ^ugeaf 
He  had  some  expectation  that  on  his  approach,  such  of  DoM 
the  inhabitants  as  were  royalists,  would  discover  them-  ^*  ^'^^ 
selves,  and  raise  a  disturbance  in  the  city ;  but  this  not 
being  the  case,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  encamp  at 
Fingiass,  two  miles  from  it.    While  there,  he  dispatch- 
ed Inchiquin  to  Drogheda,  whither  Jones  bad  sent  his 
cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  supplies  of 
the  besiegers.    Inchicjuin  on  this  occasion  being  anxi* 
ous  to  shew  his  sincerity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  come  over,  exerted  all  his  talents  and  activitv ; 
he  surprized  the  cavalry  of  Jones;  took  Drogheda  ;  de- 
feated some  parliamentary  troops  whiqh  were  conveying 
ammunition  to  O'Neil;  reduced  Dundalk,  and  then 
returned  safely  to  Ormond. 

Ormond  now  pressed  the  siege  of  Dublin  with  hopes 
of  its  speedy  surrender ;  but  these  -hopes  were  utterly 
dissipated  by  the  arrivid  from  England  of  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison  of  2000  infantry  and  600  cavalry* 
and  the  intelligence  that  Cromwell  waa  about  to  land 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Much  difierence  of  opinion 
existed  in  a  council  of  war  summoned  on  this  occasion. 
Inchiquin  was  sent  into  the  south  with  part  of  the 
forces ;  but  in  what  manner  to  carry  on  the  siege  with 
diminished  forces,  was  a  matter  of  «»erious  consideia- 
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Hiitnr.   tion/ind  no  smUl  difficulty.    At  length  it  was  resolved 

"^r^  to  Mise  tiie  castle  of  fiaflrgatrath,  by  which  means  the 

enony's  cavalry  would,  be  excluded  from  their  (Mi)y 

pastures,  and  means  might  be  taken  to  atop  up  the  port 

of  D&bliD. 

For  this  purpoaa  a  detachment  was  sent  off,  but  it 
was  \iA  astray  by  the  treachery  of  the  guide ;  and  Or* 
mond  fiaind  himself  under  the  necessity  of  hazarding 
jD  cngi^ement  Before,  however,  he  had  commenced 
^-^<'<^'  tfaeattidiy  hia  army  was  it&df  suddenly  attacked,  and 
^'  thrown  into  niter  confusion,  by  Jones.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred friaoofln  were  taken,  and  600  men  were  slain, 
Onnond  Umaelf  retiring  to  Kilkenny  with  the  remains 
of  his  army. 

As  some  oountevbalance  to  this  misfortune  he  re- 

eelved  overtures  from  0*Neil,  which  being  accepted* 

Hid  that  leader  having  joined  him  with  6000  foot  and 

SOOcavalry,  Onnond  resolved  to  make  another  attempt 

%a^Zti  a^st  the  capital.    Scarcely*  however,  had  he  formed 

CjCiveii.  this  plan,  when  he  learned  that  Cromwell  h^  landed 

^  1^9  in  Duhltu,  with  8000  in&ntry,  4000  cavalry,  a  formid- 

able  train  of  artillery,  and  every  thing  else  necessary 

to  canrj  on  the  war  with  vigour,  promptitude,  and  e^ 

feet.    The  first  elTort  of  Cromwell  was  the  reduction  of 

Drogbeda ;  in  it  Ormond  placed  a  chosen  garrison  of 

opwardsof  SOOOmePi  commanded  by  a  Catholic,  oa 

whose  bravery  and  skill  he  placed  the  utmost  con6> 

dence.    As  it  was  the  grand  purpose  of  Cromwell  to 

stn'ke  terror  into  his  opponents  by  the.  boldness  and  r»- 

fidity  of  his  operations,  he  issued  cn*ders  to  take  the 

town  by  assai)U,  and  though  the  garrison  resisted  with 

.the  most  determined  bravery,  and  twice  repulsed  the 

assaiknts,  yet  they  could  not  stand  the  third  attack,  at 

^^ob   the  head  of  which  Cromwdl  placed  himself.     The 

^^    town  wss  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  and  Boman 

(j»!iki(X\c  priests  found  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sworcL 

Losing  no  time  iki  i^piAg  1^  advantages  of  the  sue* 

cess  and  of  the  dismay  wmch  it  had  created,  he  took 

Trim  and  Dundalk  without,  opposition ;  and  while  he 

hhnself  marched  towards  the  south,  the  whole  of  the 

aorth,  except  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  submitted  to 

his  authority. 

Cromwell  having  reduced  Wexford,  notwithstanding 
Ormond  had  thrown  a  garriscm  into  it,  pursued  that 
general,  who  had  retired  to  Ross,  and  afterwards  having 
crossed  the  Barrow,  compelled  him  to  retreat  further 
to  Kilkenny.     Indeed  Ormond,  unless  reinforced,  was 
utterly  inctfpable  of  standing  against  Cromwell ;  and 
the  only  source  from  which  he  could  look  for  reinforce* 
flients  was  by  an  agreement  with  O'Neil.    This  gene- 
ral was  himself  dimgerously  ill ;  but  havinff  come  to 
SQ  accommodation  with  Ormond,  he  sent  his  army, 
CQDsistin/^  of  a  very  large  body  of  troops,  to  Join  him. 
Ormond  immediately  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Crom- 
well, but  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  Waterford,  which 
he  was  besieging.     Into  this  place  Ormond  threw  re- 
inforcements, but  a  detachment  from  his  army  having 
i^tA  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Carriok  on  the  Suir, 
he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack  Cromwell. 
i        Having  received  intelligence,  however,  from  the  in- 
ferd   habitants  at  Waterford}  that  they  could  no  longer  hold 
OQt,  he  resolved^  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  their  relief; 
and  he  succeeded  in  throwing  in  a  second  reinforce- 
ment, and   hi  obli^ng  Cromwell  to  raise  the  siege. 
Htal  he  been  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  with  boats, 
and  thus  enabled  to  cross  the  river,  he  would  have  pur- 
sued Cromwell ;  but  not  only  were  these  refused  him, 
but  his  request  that  his  soldiers  should  be  permitted 
to  lodge  in  huts  under  the  walls  was  rejected;  and  it 


if^as  even  proposed  to  seize  his  peirson.  This  extraor- 
dinary display  of  ingratitude  arose  from  the  influence 
of  some  bigotted  and  ignorant  priests  in  Waterford, 
aided  and  fostered  by  the  Marquis  of  Antrim,  who 
wished  to  supplant  Ormond  in  the  chief  governor- 
ship. 

Cromwell,  on  his  retreat  from  Waterford,  took  up 
his  winter  q|uarter8  in  Munster  ;  the  principal  garrison 
in  this  provmce  having  declared  in  his  favour,  in  con- 
sequ^ice  of  the  insults  they  received  from  the  Catho- 
lics. Ormond,  not  supposing  that  his  opponent  would 
leave  these  quarters  tiU  the  spring,  had  dispersed  his 
troops  in  various  places ;  but  as  soon  as  Cromwell  learn- 
ed this,  he  suddenly  advanced,  in  the  depth  (^  winter, 
and  laid  siege  to  Kilkenny,  which  most  probably  he 
would  not  £ive  reduced,  hiad  it  not  been  for  the  treach- 
ery of  the  mayor  and  citizens.  His  next  object  was 
Clonmell.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  1200  troops  un- 
der Hugh  O'Neil;  and  such  was  their  intrepidity, 
that  in  his  first  assault  Cromwell  lost  2000  men.  This 
obliged  him  to  commence  a  blockade ;  and  O'Neil,  af- 
ter a  siege  of  two  months,  being  exhausted  of  his  pro- 
visions and  ammunitioni  and  yet  unwilling  to  surrenit 
der,  contrived  to  withdraw  his  troops,  with  which  he 
arrived  safe  at  Waterford. 

In  consequence  of  the  Scotch  having  embraced  the 
cause  of  Charles  II.  Cromwell  judged  it  expedient  to 
return  to  England,  having  previously  placed  Ireton  in 
the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  act  against 
Ormond  and  the  Irish  confederates.  But  there  was 
now  little  to  do ;  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  sub- 
dued: CromweU  had  been  very  successful  in  the 
.south,  and,  af\er  his  departure,  Carlow,  Waterford,  and 
other,  places  of  importance,  were  surrendered.  Li- 
merick, too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  or  even  by  a 
regular  siege,  till  Ii:et;on  was  reinforced,  was  blockad- 
.ed.  In  the  northi  Coote  had  reduced  Carrickfergus. 
To  tlie  junction  of  the  forces  of  this  general,  and  of 
Ireton,  tbr  the  purpose  of  subduix^  the  western  coun- 
ties,, there  was  now  no  impediment,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  both  marched  towards  Athlone,  while  Or- 
mond, with  the  few  troops  he  could  collect,  directed  his 
march  to  the  Shannon,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
passing  that  river. 

The  cause  of  the  confederates,  bad  as  it  was  render- 
ed by  the  success  of  Cromwell,  was  made  still  worse 
by  their  own  violence,  opposition  to  Ormond,  and  want 
of  plans  and  unanimity  among  themselves.  Ormond 
and  the  royalists  wished  merely  to  support  the  king's 
cause ;  many  of  the  confederates  went  rather  farther 
than  this  :  and  the  Catholic  clergy  made  no  scruple  in 
avowing  that  they  still  indulged  me  idea  of  establish- 
ing tlieu"  own  religion,  under  the  protection  of  a  iom, 
reign  prince.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  though 
sensible  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, refused  to  admit  1800  men,  with  which  Ormond 
proposed  to  reinforce  the  garrison*  An  attempt  was 
Indeed  made  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  manner  that 
Ormond  might  act  with  effect  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause;  but  these  attempts  having  been  rendered  of  no 
avail  by  die  intrigues  of  the  violent  Catholics,  Ormond, 
nnable  to  keep  his  army  on  the  Shannon,  destitute  as 
it  was  of  support  or  supplies  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety,  resolved  to  leave 
Ireland^  But  this  resolution  he  changed  when  the  Ca^ 
thollc  clergy  required  him  to  repair  to  the  King,  de- 
claring that  now  he  would  not  quit  the  kingdom  un- 
less forced  to  it.  This  declaration  produced  mrmal  ar« 
tides  against  him,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  being  an 
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Hiitory.  ^emy  to  the  Catholic  religion ;  and,  as  suchf  the  people 
^•'V  •'  were  enjoined  not  to  obey  his  orders,  but  only  those  of 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy ;  a  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation  was  at  the  same  time  passed  against  all  who 
should  adhere  to  him^  or  pay  him  subsidy  or  obedience. 
These  violent  measures  of  the  clergy  were  rendered 
fttill  more  so,  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  king,  in 
order  to  please  the  Scotch,  in  which  he  expressed  hid 
abhorrence  of  popery,  and  pronounced  the  treaty  with 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  void.  Ormond's  sole  hope  was 
now  placed  in  the  Commissioners  of  Trust,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kins ;  but 
when  they  deserted  him,  by  declining' to  take  decisive 
measures,  and  passing  over  the  violence  of  the  clergy, 
he  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  after  having  appointed  Clanricard  his  depu- 
ty. As  the  confederates  had  now  sained  their  object, 
by  having  a  Catholic  governor,  and  as  the  army  was 
wholly  Catholic,  it  was  supposed  that  all  causes  of  dis- 
content and  disunion  would  be  removed ;  but  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  clergy,  still  anxious  to 
raise  their  own  power,  secretly  intrigued  against  Clan- 
ricard, and  actually  sought  to  place  a  foreign  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Ireland.  This  prince  was  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  whom  they  opened  a  negoct^^ion,  which, 
however,  was  very  prudently  broken  off  by  the  Duke, 
when  he  learned  that  the  republicans  were  fast  advanc- 
ing in  their  plan  to  subjuffate  the  whole  country. 
Limerick  It  was  now  determined  by  Ireton  to  lay  siege  to  Li- 

and  Galway  merick.  In  order  to  defend  this  important  place  e& 
^'^^^'  fectually,  Clanricard  oifored  to  throw  himself  into  it  ; 
but  diis  was  refused  by  the  magbtrates,  and  Hugh 
O'Neil  was  admitted  to  take  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  measures  he  took  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  were  aided  by  the  approach  of  winter  and  the 
sickness  of  the  republican  troops,  and  probably  would 
have  saved  it,  had  not  the  troops  and  inhabitants  been 
divided  atkiong  themselves,  and  the  prevalent  party 
opened  the  gates  to  Ireton.  This  general  intended, 
immediately  on  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  to  have  be- 
sieged Galway ;  but  he  was  taken  off  by  a  pestilence 
which  then  ra<^,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Ludlow.  The  death  of  Ireton  at  first  inspirited  the 
inhabitants  of  Galway;  but  the  fate  of  this  place  was 
decided  like  that  of  Limerick,  by  internal  disputes,  and 
it  was  surrendered  without  any  opposition.  Clanricard 
upon  this  fled  from  the  south  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  at  first  he  met  with  some  slight  success,  but  at 
length  being  obliged  to  capitulate,  he  was  permitted  to 
transport  himself  and  his  troops  to  any  fordgn  country 
which  was  not  at  war  with  England. 

Soon  afterwards,  Fleetwood  arrived  in  Ireland^  as 
cemmander-in-chief  of  the  forces ;  but  in  this  capacity 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  the  whole  country  ha- 
ving been  subdued,  or  intimidated  into  submission. 
Executions  and  forfeitures  now  commenced,  and  both 
were  carried  to  an  excessive  degree. 
Henry  In  1 654,  Cromwell  having  become  Protector,  sent  his 

Cromwell     son  Henry  into  Ireland  to  examine  into  the  state  o£  af- 

A  n*^Al.  ^**^''  *"^  **  ^^®  aaaae  time  ordered  that  SO  members  of 
the  new  pariiament,  which  he  called,  should  be  chosen 
from  this  country.  The  conduct  of  his  son  was  judicious 
and  humane ;  abuses  were  reformed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  in  the  general  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  Irish  genenuly  seemed,  desirous  of  sup- 
porting Cromwell,  and  were  in  fact,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  more  ^iet  and  contentetfwitb  his 
rule  than  the  people  of  3ntain» 


On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  resteiation  ef  w^ 
Charles  II.  seemed  probable,  the  royalists  in  Ireknd  be-  ^^^ 
gan  to  resume  their  intrigues,  in  which  they  were  so 
successful,  that  in  a  short  time  they  made  themieives 
masters  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  Athlone,  Limerick, 
Drogheda,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  tnd 
Charles  was  proclaimed  in  sll  the  great  towns. 

While  the  royalists  were  thus  advancing  their  own 
interest,  and  that  of  the  king,  the  old  Irim  CatfaoUcB, 
as  usual,  were  indulging  in  proceedings  and  schemes 
the  most  violent  and  outrageous ;  these  were  represent- 
ed  to  his  majesty  as  in  fiurt  rebdlious ;  and  the  coiue* 
quence  was,  that  Charles,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  a  prosecution  of  all 
jrish  rebels.     The  settlement  of  the  lands  was  the  next 
object  of  the  king ;  and  a  declaration  for  this  jpurpose 
was  issued  in  May  1659.     The  great  end  in  view  was  ^^^^^ 
the  compensation  of  all  the  innocent  and  meritorioas  yaoot, 
Irish ;  but,  in  doing  this,  it  was  necessary  to  preserre  A.D.\ti 
to  the  soldiers  such  lands  as  had  been  allotted  to  them. 
The  persons  ordered  to  be  first  restored  were  innocent 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  to  whom  no  lands  had  been 
assigned  in  Connaught ;  next  the  innocent  who  b«d 
taken  decrees  for  such  lands ;  then  those  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  two  first  classes  were  to  receive 
their  reprisals,  as  it  was  called ;  and,  lastly,  those  Irish 
were  to  be  restored  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  peace 
of  1 6iS,  or  who  had  served  abroad  under  the  king.  Such 
lands  as  might  remain  after  these  grants,  were  to  be 
given  as  a  recompense  to  those  who  had  somlied,  pre- 
viouslpr  to  1649,  arms,  provisions,  &c.    Three  new 
lords  justices  were  appointed.    Charles'  next  step  re- 
lated to  the  church ;  the  four  ardibiahopa,  and  18  bi- 
shoprics, were  filled  with  s<Hne  of  the  most  enunent 
dergy,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  reg^olar  and  full  re* 
establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  king  expected,  by 
these  measures,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  or  to  restore  una* 
nimity  and  satisfaction  to  a  country  which  had  been  so 
long  the  prey  of  discord  and  discontent.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  was  displeasing  to  almost  all  dasses ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  old  Irish  Catibolics,  the  other 
Catholics,  the  Protestant  royalists,  and  the  Puritans, 
were  so  much  at  variance,  that  the  discontents  arising 
from  the  settlement  were  much  extended  and  deepen- 
ed. 

f  n  vain  a  parliament  was  summoned,  to  sanction  by 
^eir  vote  the  proceedings  of  the  king ;  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  majority  was  returned  by  those  who  were 
adverse  to  the  Catholics,  as  they  possessed  the  greatest 
pai^  of  the  land,  and  the  whole  interest  in  the  corpo- 
rations.    The  Catholics  had  no  members,  and  little  xn- 
fiuence  in  it;  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  exclude  them.     But  the  Commons, 
not  being  able  to  carry  this  law,  they  endeavoured  ta 
raise  alarms  of  conspiracies ;  but  here  also  they  were 
disappointed.     There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  houses  regarding  the  settlement ;  the 
Commons  wished  to  pass  it  into  a  law  without  anv  al- 
terations, whereas  the  Lords  wished  to  make  such  al- 
terations as  justice  seemed  to  demancL     As  the  kix^ 
would  of  course  decide  those  differences  of  opinion,  the 
various  parties  sent  agents  to  London.      It  was  now  that 
the  Catholics  felt  the  consequences  of  their  former  vio- 
lent and  disloyal  conduct ;  proofs  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings were  laid  before  the  king,  who^  from  these,  was 
convinced  that  they  had  tendered   the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  the  Pope;  and,  if  he  declined  it,  to  any  other 
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Hatoy*  Cstholic  prmce.    Ordcn  weit  immediAtdy  iaaued  that 
^r^  no  further  petition  should  be  receiyed  from  the  Catho-i 
lies  of  Ireland. 

Ormond,  on  the  contraryy  was  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant,  by  a  present  of  £  30,000  firom 
the  Irish  parhamcnty  and  by  his  son  being  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  Another  source  of  discontent  now 
arose:  dw  execution  of  the  act  of  settlement,  thcmgh  it 
wsi  intrusted  to  English  commissioners,  unconnected 
with  Irish  interests,  was  said  to  be  performed  in  a  par* 
tial  snd  unjust  manner ;  and  the  discontents  thus  ori- 
ginating were  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  several  con« 
spiracies,  one  of  which  had  for  its  object  the  seisure  of 
Dublin  csstle ;  Xhey  were  all  however  frustrated. 
s  Mi  In  1665,  a  bill  of  explanation  of  the  act  of  settlement 
p^'  was  biou^t  into  parliament ;  but  it  was  not  without  a 
^^^^'ptA  deal  of  difficulty  and  management,  thatf  even 
with  this  bill,  Ormond  could  obtain  the  passing  the  act 
cS  settlement;  and  that  <mly  on  the  assurance  that 
whatever  waa  objectionable  hi  it  should  be  removed  by 
the  discretionary  power  which  was  vested  in  the  go« 
vemor  snd  councd. 

Xanow  and  short  sifted  views  on  political  econo- 
my, acting  in  unison  with  the  opinion  tnat  Ireland,  aa 
a  conquered  country,  ought  in  every  respect  to  be  sa^ 
cri6ced  to  England,  gave  rise  to  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irish   cattle  into  England.    As  some 
counterbalancse  to  this  unjust  and  impolitic  measure, 
Ormond  gave  every  encouragement  to  Irish  manufao- 
tares,  especially  to  the  revival  of  that  of  linen,  which 
had  been  established  by  Wentworth. 
ifia       The  conduct  of  Ormond,  through  the  whole  period 
^     of  his  command,  and  after  he  became  lord-lieutenant> 
*^    had  been  marked  by  wisdom,  moderaition,  and  justice ; 
but  though  tisus  distinguished,  and  though  his  attach* 
ment  to  Uie  r«^al  cause  was  undouJsted,  he  could  not 
Mcape  Dram   the  intrigues  and  machisuations  of  that 
jonto  in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  Uie  cabaL   He 
was  obooKioua  to  them  on  those  very  accounts  which 
made  him  tiie  fkvourite  of  every  real  friend  of  hia 
country ;  their  sdiemea  against  him  were  deeply  laid, 
snd  at  last  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  into  dis- 
grace with  the  king;    The  charges  against  him  were 
eiamined  before  me  privy  council ;  but  they  were  so 
e?idently  nnfoanded,  that  Charles  restored  him  to  the 
goremment  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  continued,  in  spite 
of  the  intrk;iiee  whidi  were  still  carried  on  agaaant 
^^  him^  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Cathohes  quiet,  find 
Xj^gji^  other  circumstances,  which  would  have  puzzled,  and 
probably  been  the  ruin  of  a  man  possessea  of  less  firm- 
ness, drcttmepecdon,  and  honesty,  than  Ormond,  tall 
James  II.  ascended  the  throne. 

Two  lorda-joatices  were  appointed  to  succeed  Or- 
mond ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  dieir  situation 
would  be  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  danger.    The 
Cathdics,  exalting  in  tne  known  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  Jamea,  were  extremely  violent  in  their  Ian* 
gnage  and  measures,  while  the  IVotestants  found  them- 
selves ezpooed  to  their  rancour,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  king  that  the  militia,  who  were  all  of 
this  persuaaion,  should  be  disarmed,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  might  favour  the  rebeiyon  of  Monmouthi 
The  apprehenaions  of  the  Protestants  were  but  too  well 
foundea ;  they  were  haunted  every  where,  and  upon 
every  occasion,  by  informers ;  the  most  absurd  and  im*> 
politic  accusations  were  brought  against  them,  and  their 
lives  were  thns  rendered  miserabk  fVom  conlinaed  ap- 
prehension. 
The  deaigna  of  James  to  subvert  the  Protestant  reli* 


gion  added  to  their  alarASj  while  they  whetted  the  hi-  History* 
gotry  and  persecuting  spirit  of  die  CathoMcs.  Their  '••'V^"^ 
designs  could  no  longer  be  doubted.  Three  Protestant  ^^^"ii  ^ 
judges  were  removed,  and  three  Irish  Catholics  raised  inland.  * 
to  the  bench,  who,  as  well  as  some  CaUiolic  lawyers, 
were  admitted  into  the  privy  council.  The  revenues 
of  all  the  sees  that  became  vacant,  were  set  apart  for 
the  nudntenanoe  of  Catholic  bishops ;  and  all  the  priests 
of  that  religion  wore  directed  to  appear  publicly  in  the 
dress  of  their  order.  In  further  proof  of  James'  viewa^ 
and  principles,  Tyrconnel  was  appointed  lord  lieute- 
nant, a  man  who  professed  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  religion,  but  whose  conduct  was 
profligate  in  the  extreme,  as  well  as  tyrannical  and  bru« 
taL  T3rroonnel  lost  no  time  in  taking  such  measures 
aa  he  thought  would  ruin  the  Protestants,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  pristine  glory  and 
power.  And  his  measures  were  not  concealed,  irreso- 
lute, or  half  executed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  bold^ 
open,  and  to  the  poin^  evidently  conceived  and  execu- 
ted with  a  thorough  knowledge  that  they  were  such  aa 
the  King  not  merely  approved,  but  was  determined  to 
carry  ttuouglu  The  charters  were  taken  from  several 
corporations,  and  new  ones  given,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers were  to  consist  of  two-thiids  Catholics.  Attempts 
were  made  to  deprive  Dublin  of  its  charter,  and  to  in- 
troduce Cathcdics  as  professors  into  the  university  i  but 
these  failed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  measures,  and  of  the  alarm,  and 
misery  which  they  created  in  Ireland^  news  arrived  of 
the  depe8iti<m  of  James,  and  the  arrival  of  William  in 
Ejigland.  The  joy  which  this  created  in  the  Protes- 
tants was  suddenly  and  completely  damped,  by  infor« 
mation  that  a  general  nuissacre  of  the  Protestants  was 
planned,  and  about  to  be  executed.  The  utmost  coo* 
stemation  immediately  prevailed.  The  flight  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  almost  general ;  their  only  hope  of  safety 
seemed  to  be  by  leaving  Ireland ;  and  the  coasts  oppo- 
site to  England  were  almost  literally  lined  with  t)ie  fu- 
gitives. In  the  north  of  Ireland  alone,  being  more  na« 
merous,  they  resolved  on  defbnce,  and  for  tEus  purpose 
took  refuge  in  Londonderry. 

The  citizens  of  this  place  participated  in  the  general 
alarm ;  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Antrim's 
regiment,  composed  entirely  of  Catholios,  was  march* 
ing  towards  Londonderry,  they  naturally  supposed 
that  the  crisis  of  their  fate  was  at  hand.  Under  this 
impression  they  were  filled  with  dismay,  and  utterly  at 
«  loss  how  to  act,  when  the  enthusiasm*  of  a  few  youths 
determined  them  to  oppose  the  entry  of  these  troops ; 
nor  did  they  admit  them,  till  they  were  omvinced  that 
tiieir  intentions  were  not  what  Uiey  apprehended,  and 
on  conditions  which  they  themselves  proposed. 

As  soon  as  the  alarm  of  the  assassination  had  subsi^^  ProtesUnt 
ded,  and  it  was  ascertsined  that  it  was  destitute  of  •«»***«■• 
foundation,  the  Protestants  began  to  form  aasodatienSp 
especially  in  Ulster;  but  these  were  dissolved  in  a 
short  time,  beii^  objected-  to,  and  in  fact  opposed  both 
by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  members  of  the  counciL 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  information  was  recei?  A.  0. 1689. 
Ted  diat  William  meant  immediately  to  send  troops  and 
-supplies  into  Ireland,  intelligence  came  that  James  hsd 
landed  in  Munater  with  an  army.  Ob  the  24th  of 
•March  1669,  he  entered  Dublin.*  His  promises  of  pro- 
teetion  to  Uie  Protestants  were  rendeied  very  suspici- 
ous, by  the  solemn  procession  with  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  welcomed  him  into  Dublin,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  were  uneqmxrocatty  proved  to  be  inriocerei  Aa 
the  Protestant  strength  lay  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ire* 
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Hiilorjr.    land^  James  resolved  to  direct  hia  march  thitfier.   Loii* 
'^—  » J-^  donderry  i«%s  to  be-  first  reduced.     In  this  city  Lundy 

£^d   dff-  «>™™*"^^^>  *  "^*P '  suspected  of  attachment  to  James^ 
_^  *  but  to  whom  William,  m  the  midst  of  bis  embarras- 

ments,  had  been  obliged  to  commit  this  important  place. 
The  suspicion  that  attached  to  him  was  too  well  found- 
ed. He  refused  to  defend  the  town ;  and  had  It  not 
been  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  George  Walker,  a 
clergyman,  James  would  instantly  have  gained  admit- 
tance into  it.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  him  re- 
solved to  defend  the  town,  and  elected  Walker,  and  a 
Major  Baker,  their  governors.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  7^61  men  ;  but  there  wasnototie  well  mounted  can- 
non, no  engineer,  no  person  who  possessed  any  consi- 
derable decree  of  military  skill.  The  fortifications 
too,  originally  not  strong,  were  by  no  means  in  a  good 
state, the  stores  were  few;  and  besides  the  garrison, there 
were  30,000  people,  who  could  be  of  little  or  no  use,  to 
maintain.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  determined 
to  defend  their  town  against  James'  army,  consisting  of 
20,000  men,  well  equipped  in  every  respect,  prepa- 
red for  the  siege,  and  led  by  him  in  person.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Walker  and  his  brave  associates  were 
qualified  to  defend  the  town  according  to  the  rules  of 
military  art.  They  depended  solely  on  zeal,  peraeve- 
ranee,  and  courage.  Their  sallies  were  frequent, 
fierce,  and  destructive  to  the  besiegers ;  and  so  confi- 
dent were  they  in  themselves,  that  they  always  kept 
the  gates  open,  in  order  that  they  might  sally  forth 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred;  and  when  James' 
army  battered  the  walls,  they  told  them  that  was  use- 
less, as  they  might  enter  by  the  gates  if  they  were  so 
disposed. 

The  prospect  of  reducing  this  place,  so  defended,  ap- 
peared to  James  so  distant,  that  after  having  continued 
nis  assaults  for  eleven  days,  he  returned  to  DuUin, 
leaving  his  forces  with  orders  to  continue  the  sie^e. 
From  force,  there  seemed  now  no  chance  of  gaining  Uie 
town.  The  besiegers,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  pa- 
tiently till  famine  forced  it  to  surrender*  Of  the  ap- 
proach of  this,  the  inhabitants  were  not  unapprehen- 
sive ;  but  they  trusted  that  supplies  of  forces  and  pn>- 
▼isions  would  speedily  arrive  from  England ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  clergy  in  the  town,  both  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  belonging  to  the  dissenters,  by  daily  ad- 
dressing the  people  in  the  cathedral,  kept  up  and  even 
increased  their  determination  never  to  jrield. 

But  the  period  seemed  now  near  at  hand,  when  hu- 
man nature,  however  reluctantly,  must  give  way  to  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  and  disease  united ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  inhabitants  had  almost  deserted  them,  when  thirty 
ships  were  descried  in  Loch  Foyle,  containing  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  troops.  Animation  now 
lighted  up  every  eye,  and  filled  every  bosom ;  but  this 
feeling  v^as  soon  turned  into  despair,  when  the  fleet, 
instead  of  approaching  the  town,  sailed  away.  The 
commander,  however,  informed  them,  that  he  would 
attempt  by  another  route  to  send  them  the  necessary 
articles;  but  from  this  intelligence,  in  their  [Nresent 
state  of  mind,  they  derived  little  confidence. 

The  army  of  James  was  commanded  by  a  German 
of  the  name  of  Rosen,  a  man  whose  experience  in  war 
was  ^at,  but  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
feroaty.  Enraged  to  madness  at  the  defence  of  the 
town,  he  ordered  all  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  driven  under  its  walls,  where  they  must 
have  perished,  had  not  James,  with  more  humanity,  or 
perhaps  only  more  policy,  directed  that  they  should  be 
released. 


The  town  Badbeen  first  assuled  on  the  I7di  of  AprU. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  three  ships  were  seeninLodi' 
Foyle,  part  of  those  which  had  before  appeared  there. 
On  these  Vessels'  the  eyes  both  of  the  bbsiegers  and  be- 
sieged were  anxiously  fixed.     The  attempt  to  approadi' 
the  tbwn  was  extremely  difficult  and  hasardous ;  snd 
the  besiegers  now  did  every  thing  id  their  power  to  in* 
crease  the  difficulty  and  danger.     Where  the  lake  nar« 
rowed,  its  shores  were  lined  with  batteries,  and  a  boom 
formed  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made,  was  stretched 
across  this  narrow  part.     This  boom  oonaequeutly  ma«t 
be  broken,  before  me  vessels  could  possibly  approach. 
One  of  them  came  near  it.    All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
event  Sailing  with  considerable  velocity,  she  broke  the 
boom.    The  besieged  were  almost  intoxicated  with  joy, 
when  the  next  moment  their  ioy  was  changed  todespaiiy 
on  observing  the  vessel  on  shore,  in  consequence  of  the 
rebound  given  her  in  breaking  the  boom.  The  next  mo- 
ment, the  recoil  of  her  guns,  which  were  fired  on  the 
besiegers  as  they  attempted  to  take  possession  of  her, 
again  set  her  afloat.     The  garrison  were  now  n^eved  ^^^^ 
from  famine  ;  and  as  on  famine  alone  the  besieged  had 
trusted  for  success,  they  immediately  retired*  having 
lost  8000  men.    Of  the  7360  of  which  die  garnaon 
consisted,  4300  survived ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
these  were  incapable  of  service. 

As  soon  as  the  Protestants  of  Enniskillen  learnt  the 
issue  of  the  siege,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  t}ie  enemy, 
and  not  only  harassed  them,  but  by  tlftir  rapid  excur- 
sions, struck  terror  even  to  the  capitaL  At  length  three 
different  armies  were  sent  against  them.  Two  of  these 
they  defeated,  and  the  third,  under  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, they  obliged  to  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  James  in  Dublin  had  aasembled  a 
parliament,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Catholics.  The 
acts  of  this  parliament  were  by  no  meana  calculated  to 
repress  the  violence  of  James'  adherenta,  from  which 
indeed  his  cause  suflered  as  much  as  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  King  William.     Among  the 
first  acts  of  this  parliament,  were  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  the  passing  an  act  of  attainder.  Tha 
last  was  equflJly  distinguished  by  its  impolicy,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty.     But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  James  were  marked  bv  svLch  blind  folly  as 
no  man  could  have  fallen  into,  whose  intellect  was  not 
completely  obscured  by  bigotry,  and  who  had  not  given 
himself  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  men  of  the  most 
desperate  character.     It  is  not  possible  that  he  ever 
could  have  reflected  on  the  possibility  of  such  measures 
restoring  him  to  the  throne ;  or  how,   if  restored,  he 
could  hope  to  reign,  except  these  measures  were  con- 
tinued, to  keep  down  the  hatred  which  they  excited. 

The  Protestants,  exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage, 
had  long  looked  for  effectual  succours  from  England. 
At  length  they  arrived  under  Schomberg  and  Solmes. 
From  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down^  where  Schomo 
berg  landed;  he  advanced  to  Dundalh^  taking,  posses- 
sion of  Belfast,  Antrim,  Carrickfergus,  &c  on  his  route. 
His  encampment  at  Dundalk  was  very  injudiciously 
chosen  in  a  low  and  damp  spot,  by  which  sickness  at^ 
tacked  his  troops.  Against  him,  thus  encajqaped,  the  ar- 
my of  James  marched,  oommanded  by  him  in  person- 
The  situation  of  Schomberg,  though  unhealthy,  wss 
strong;  so.that  James, rafter  making  a  shew  of  inuno> 
diate  and  general  attack,  retired  to  Ardee.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  having  indulged  in  great  hopes  froui 
the  operations  of  Schomberg's  army,  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  dirappointment  and  indignation,  when 
they  learnt  that  his  plan  seemed  rather  defensive  than 
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\urrj.  ofensire;  and  Wflliam  resolved,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
"^r^  people,  to  go  himself  into  Ireland ;  and  he  accordingly 
^'^     landed  at  Carrickfergas  on  the  Uth  of  Jane,  1690. 
^'I'S^    Having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the  ar- 
labdO.  myof  James  retired  before  him  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  where  it  halted  ;  James, 
who  had  joined  it  from  Dublin,  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion to  trv  the  fate  of  a  battle.     The  hostile  armies 
were  nearly  equal,  that  of  James  consisting  of  33,000 
men,  and  that  of  William  of  36,000  men.     The  army 
of  the  fonner  was  composed  of  French  and  Irish ;  that 
of  William  of  Dutch,  Danes,  and  other  foreigners, 
among  whom  were  some  Huguenots,  and  English  and 
Iriih;  the  laat  were  principally  Enniskillen  Protestant?. 
The  position  of  James'  army  was  strong ;  but  William, 
after  oaring  reconnoitred  it,  resolved  to  cross  the  Boyne 
and  attack  him.    For  this  purpose,  he  formed  his  army 
l^of    into  three  divisions,  with  orciers  to  pass  the  river  in 
^jiffjoe,  three  diffinfent  places.   The  right  wing  crossed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July  without  opposition,  and, 
bj  their  manoeuvres,  soon  put  to  flight  those  of  the  ene- 
my with  whom  they  had  to  ^contend.    The  passage  of 
the  centre  division  was  not  effected  so  easily ;  and,  af- 
ter it  was  effected,  the  Huguenots  were  thrown  into  dis* 
order.    To  retrieve  which,  Schomberg  put  himself  at 
thdr  head,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  accident 
tally  killed  by  the  fire  of  his  own  troops.     Nearly  at 
the  same  time  fell  George  Walker,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Londonderry.    The  object  of  the  King  himself,  who 
headed  the  third  division,  was,  after  crossing  the  river, 
to  take  the  enemy  in  fiank ;  but  the  English  cavalry 
under  his  immediate  command,  could  not  withstand 
the  impetttoiiB  attack  of  their  opponents,  and  were  for- 
ced to  give  way.    In  this  dilemma,  William  rode  up 
to  die  Ennidcilleners,  and  asking  them  "  What  they 
would  do  ibr  him  ?"  they  immediately  advanced,  char- 
ged the  enemy  in  the  most  brave  manner,  and  thus  af- 
fi)rded  time  far  the  cavalry  to  rally.     The  infantry  of 
James  now  gave  way ;  and  James  himself,  alarm^  at 
his  danger,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valiy,  nid  gained  the  pass  of  Duleck,  three  miles  t<y 
the  south  of  the  field  of  battle.    The  rest  of  his  forces 
having  alio  paaaed  through  this  defile,  formed  again, 
and  eroded  their  retreat  in  good  order.     The  loss  of 
the  vanqoiahed  ia  said  to  have  been  1500,  and  thiit  of 
the  victors  50O. 

James  fled  with  such  rapidity^  that  he  reached  Dub* 
lin  that  mghti  He  stopped  there  a  very  short  time ; 
and  after  having  advised  his  partiaans  to  submit^to  Wil- 
liam, he  oontinued  his  route,  and  embarked  at  Waters 
fold  for  France.  His  army  also  retreated  by  Dublin  ; 
bat  they -directed  their  march  towards  Athlone  and 
lAmeric,  highly  diasadsfied  with  James*  conduct  during 
tfa<  battle,  and  with  hia  desertion  of  them  after  its  un* 
fortunate  iasoe* 

The  Kii^  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  defeated  ar- 
my ;  bat  hawing  received  the  submission  of  the  garri* 
son  of  Droig^heda,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  south,  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  A  proclama- 
tsoQ  was  immediately  issued,  promising  pardon  and 
pfotcction  to  the  lowef  orders  of  men  who  had  remain* 
ed  at  home,  or  should  return  thither,  and  give  up  their 
anna ;  but  expressly  excluding-  fipom  pardon  the  le«l. 
ers  of  the  rebellion.  Commissioners  were  also  appc»nt« 
ed  to  aeiae  all  forfeitures  rising  from  the  rebellim. 

Aa  the  enemy's  foreea  bad  retruited  to  Athlone  and 
Limeric,  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  fol- 
lowing and  reducing  lhem%    Acoordinglyi  after  Wil- 
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Uam  had  permitted  Ins  army  to  rest  a  short  time,  he    Hittorys  ^ 
detached  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of  hov8e>    '-'  t  '— ' 
towards  Athlone,  while  he  himself  marched  southward 
with  a  larger  force.    Athlone  was  first  attacked ;  but 
William's  troops  being  repulsed,  their  commander  yidgm 
ed  it  prudent  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  and  to  march 
to  join  the  King.     The  great  object  of  the  monarch  siege  of  Li- 
was  the  reduction  of  Limeric.     He  began  his  approach-  meric 
es  to  this  city,  which  was  very  strong,  on  the  9th  of 
August    The  garrison  was  commanded  by  Boileau,  a 
Frenchman,  who  took  every  measure  that  skill  and  ez« 
perience  could  suggest  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
One  of  his  first  enterprizes  was  to  intercept  an  es- 
cort, and  succeeding  in  this,  he  gave  fresh  spirit  to  his 
troops,  and  an  earnest  to  William  of  the  difficulties  he 
might  expect  to  encounter.    The  King,  however,  was 
naturally  of  a  temper  not  easily  damjMd  or  dispirited. 
He  proceeded  in  his  plans,  and,  on  the  Idth  of  August^ 
was  enabled  to  open  his  batteries.    On  die  27th,  nav- 
ing  efiected  a  breach,  an  assault  Was  ordered ;  but  af- 
ter this  attempt  had  been  carried  on  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  William  was  obliged  to  Iretreat,  with  a  loss 
of  500  kiUed   aAd  1000  wounded;    and  soon  after^ 
wards  he  ordered  the  siege  to  be  raised,  and  his  army  to  Railed^ 
retreat  to  Clonmell.    Thence  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Waterford,  and  embarked  for  England.    On  his  depar- 
ture, the  command  of  the  forces  was  left  to  Count 
Solmes  and  Ginekle,  and  thex^re  of  the  civil  govern* 
ment  to  two  lords  justices. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough,  afterwards  so  famous,  had,, 
before  William  raised  the  siege  of  Limeric,  sailed  from- 
Portsmouth  with  5000  men;  and, landing  near  Cork, 
he  reduced  this  place  and  Kinsale.  This  event,  so  pre* 
judicial  to  the  cause  of  James,  was  almost  immediately^ 
followed  by  the  departure  of  Boileau  and  his  French 
soldiers  from  Limeric,  between  whom  and  the  Irish 
there  had  long  been  much  jealousy. 

The  Irish  were  not,  however,  dispirited  by  these 
events.    On  the  contrary,  they  prepared  fbr  an  attack 
on  the  garrison  at  Mnllingar,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had 
collected  forage  fi>r  5000  cavalry  for  five  days  at  Ath- 
lone.   Ginekle,  on  learning  this,  resolved  to  anticipate 
die  attack,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of  9000  men  from 
Mullingar,  he  attacked  a  considerable  body  of  the  Irish, 
who  were  encamped  at  Ballyraore.    The  attack  suo- 
oeeded ;  the  enemy  fied ;  but,  rallying  at  a  place  called 
Grenoge,  they  again  gave  battle,  and  were  again  de-  Battle  of 
^ted,  and  dirown  into  complete  disorder.    By  this  Qrenoge. 
defeat,  their  phm  of  offensive  operations  against  the  A.D,  1691. 
English  garrisons  was  frustrated. 

The  partizans  of  James  would  probably  have  giveir' 
way  to  despair,  had  not  their  hopes  been  kept  tip  by 
the  promise  of  supplies  from  France ;  but  only  officers 
came,  and  among  them  Saint  Ruth,  who  was  empower- 
ed  liy  James  to  take  the  command  of  all  his  troops  in 
Ireland.  This  general,  after  baring  learnt  the  number 
of  she  forces  which  he  was  to  oommand,  and  of  those 
by  which  4ie  would  be  opposed,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
act  solely  on  the  defensive;  and  he  therefore  strength- 
ened his  posts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shannon,  whilt&> 
with  his  main  army  he  took  hia  station  behind  Atb- 
lone. 

Against  Saint  Ruth  thus  situated,  Ginekle  resolved  Aihlone- 
to  commence  offensive  operations.     On  the  I'Sth  ot^^^ 
June,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  town ;  a  breach  was  soon 
made  in  the  wall  ef  what  is  called  the  English  town«^ 
and  that  part  was  taken  by  storm ;  but  it  seemed  im- 
possiUe  to  reach  the  Irish  town,  the  bridge  being  bro-* 
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Hictorj.  ken  down,  and  £he  Shannon  being  here  extremely  deep, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  narrow.  Ginckle,  under 
these  circumstances,  twice  attempted  to  repair  the 
bridge,  but  the  works  were  destroyed.  Hh  officers  and 
troops,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  were  eager  to  ford 
the  river,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  and  dangers  to 
which  they  would  be  thus  exposed ;  and  the  general 
giving  way  to  their  impetuosity,  they  rushed  into  the 
stream,  ^ined  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  spite  of  the 
enemy's  incessant  fire,  in  half  an  hour  were  masters  of 
■  the  town.  This  disaster  increased  the  mutual  hatred 
of  the  Irish  and  French ;  and  of  it,  and  the  hatred  thus 
increased,  Ginckle  endeavoured  to  take  advantage,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  those  who 
would  desert  James.  This  oner,  however,  produced 
little  effect ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  cause  must  be 
entirely  decided  by  force  of  arms. 

Saint  Ruth,  immediately  on  tjie  reduction  of  Ath- 
lone,  retired  with  his  army,  which  consisted  of  25,000 
men,  to  the  heights  of  Kilcommeden.  Here  he  took 
up  a  strong  position,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  Ginc- 
kle, who  was  not  slow  in  following  him,  notwithstand- 
ing liis  army  consisted  of  only  18,000  men.  This  infe- 
riority, however,  was  amply  compensated  by  the  spirit 
by  which  his  soldiers  were  actuated.  Indeed  a  most 
bloody  contest  was  about  to  take  plaee.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  Ginckle  was  to  force  a  pass  on  the  right  of -the 
enemy ;  and  tliis  having  been  effected,  his  whoie  left 
wing  advanced  through  it,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the 
Irish.  The  contest  was  severely  contended ;  and  the 
Irish,  even  after  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  retired 
only  to  flank  their  assailants  in  their  turn.  Saint  Rath, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  attack -on  his  right, 
drew  great  part  of  his  cavalry  from  his  left  to  support 
it.  Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this,  and  or- 
ders given  to  force  the  pass  of  Aghrim  Castle  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy  by  the  cavalry,  while  the  infantry 
made  a  movement  to  support  this  attack.  The  latter 
charging  with  impetuosity,  the  enewy  designedly  gave 
way,  and  the  assailants,  pursuing  too.  far,  were  over- 
powered by  a  charge  on  the  front  and  fiank  at  the  same 
time.  The  cavalry,  however,  had  succeeded  in  their 
object,  which  induced  Saint  Ruth  to  make  them  the 
principal  object  of  his  attack.  But^  while  he  was  giv- 
ing orders  to  that  effect,  he  was  slain  by  a  cannon  ball. 
The  disputes  between  the  French  and  Irishnow  pro- 
duced tne  most  fatal  results;  for  Saaifield,  the  Irish 
general^  being  totally  amaoquainted  with  Saint  Ruth's 
plans,  was  unable  to  follow  them  up,  and^  before  he 
could  decide  in  what  manner  to  act,  the  English  were 
^ctorious.  Their  loss  was  only  700  killed  and  1000 
wounded,  whereas  the  Irish  lost  7000,  besides  450  pri* 
soners,  and  all  their  cannon,  ammunition,  &c 

Allowing  his  troops  a  few  days  repose,  Ginckle  maieh- 
ed  against  Galwa^,  which  soon  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion that  its  gamson  should  be  permitted  to  march  to 
Limeric,  The  terms  in  other  respects  were  liberal  as 
well  as  politic ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  were  Jcnown,  con- 
siderable numbers  deserted  the  cause  of  James.  Still, 
however,  his  partizans  were  numerous,  and  such  as  re- 
mained firm,  were  animated  by  a  most  detennined  spi^ 
rit  of  resistance. 

No  place  of  consequence  now  remained  to  James  ex- 
cept Limeric,  and  thither  Xjrinckle  directed  his  march. 
Recollecting,  however,  the  ill  success  of  his  master  bo* 
"fore  this  place,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  He  took  measures  to  prevent  the  garrison  re- 
ceiving supplies  by  sea,  and  to  secure  his  own  oommu- 
aiication  with  Kerry,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
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take  up  his  winter  quarters  there.    As  the  gsrrisob   Ristw^ 
was  equal  in  numbers  to  his  own  army,  it  would  have  ^ 
been  madness  to  have  attempted  to  haye  taken  tfae 
town  by  assault   Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting  his  time 
in  making  breaches  in  the  walls,  he  resolved  to  cot  off 
their  provisions^  by  cutting  them  off  from  the  county 
of  Clare,  whence  they  were  drawn.    This  enterprise 
was  successfully  performed,  to  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  the  Irish,  who,  when  they  saw  the  batteries 
dismounted,  thought  that  the  siege  was  about  to  be  rais- 
ed.    The  next  object  of  the  general  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Thomotid  Bridge  and  King's  Island,  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the  English  Town.    The 
Shannon  was  crossed,  the  works  t^at  protected  the 
bridge  were  approached  and  stormed,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  the  English  made  a  lo^ment  wiUu 
m  ten  yards  of  it    Ginckle  was  surprised  at  his  own 
success ;  but  a  general  engagement  whidi  the  enemy 
ought  to  have  hazarded  on  this  occaaion,  was  prevented 
by  the  disputes  between  the.  Irish  and  the  French. 
This  dissension,  together  with  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish, produced  an  offer  to  capitulate ;  and  Ginckle  here,  ^^'^ 
as  at  Athlone,  f^ve  the  most  liberal  terms.    In  a  few  ^"^ 
days  after  Limenc  was  thus  reduced,  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Shannon,  with  such  supplies  of  troops, 
&C.  as  must,  have  rendered  it  impossible,  if  thgy  hsd 
got  into  the  dty,  to  have  taken  it. 

The  articles  of  Limeric,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ArtklaH 
the  terms  on  which  this  city,  and  all  the  other  posts  in  Uaenc 
possession  of  the  adherents  of  James,  were  sumndcred, 
were  in  substance  as  follows:   "  That  the  Catholics 
should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, as  were  consisteift  with  law,  or  such  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles   II. :. That  tiirir  Ma- 
jesties, as  soon  as  their  affairs  would  pemit,  should     * 
summon  a  parliament,  and  endeavour  to  procure  from 
it  such  further  security  as  might  preserve  them  from 
beii^  troubled  on  account  of  their  religioB:  ThatsU 
the  Irish  in  the  kingdom  in  the  service  ofJames,  should 
be  pardoned,  and  exempted  from  all  aetiona  for  debt, 
on  account  of  plunder  committed  by  them  in  the  course 
of  the  war :  That  they  should  be  ronatated  in  their 
prc^rty,  and  in  their  rights  and  titles;  as  soon  as  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  enjiuned  by  an  act  of  the 
English  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  King  William's 
reign :  That  evory  lord  and  genUeman,  who  waa  ind»- 
ded  in  this  capitulation,  ahould  b«  allowed  to  oacry 
arms  for  defence  or  amusement  x  Tlia^  the  garrisons 
should  mareh  away  with  ail  the  honoura  of  war:  And 
that  those  who  nnght  choose  to  leave  Ir^ttid,  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  off  their  efiecta  to  any  comtry  ex« 
oept  Britain,  ships  being  fnovided  for  tiiat  purpose  by 
the  British  government.     Foorteon    thouaand  Irish 
availed  themselves  of  this  articU^  and  left  their  native 
countnr." 

As  William  was  now  completely  master  <£  Irdand, 
it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  imnediately 
summon  an  Irish  parliament,  but  this  he  did  not  do 
till  1692,  when  he  wanted  money«     In  tfae  mean  time  wab 
the  English  parliament  legislated  for  Irdand ;  the  most  soisi 
important  of  their  acts  was  one  to    subatitate  other  ""^ 
oaths,  instead  of  the  oath  of  supn^nuMsy,  whi<^,  in  £ict,  ^^ 
excluded  Catholics  firom  both  houses  of  pariisanent.  In 
I6929  when  the  Irish  parliament  met,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  commons  were  disposed  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  their  country  mnch  more  firmly  than  Wtl« 
liam  wished  ot  expected ;  they  even  went  so  far,  as  to 
contend  that  Poyniog^a  law  did  noa  extend  to  money 
biUa,  and  rejected  one  that  was  sent  oyer  to  tbem  from 
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,  rjoof*   Eogluid,  exprissly  because  it  bed  not  originated  with 
'  them.    This  partiasnent  was  therefore  dissolved,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  next  would  be  less  sturd  j  in  the  main- 
tounce  of  their  privileges. 
!  Frr^ediBgi    In  1695,  a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  which, 
Kiheiriih  iffloiig  olfaor  things,  explained  and  confirmed  the  act 
ptfiument  ^  settlement,  and  confirmed  the  articles  of  Limeric, 
\.  a  1695.  ^  gg^  without  such  modificationB  and  alterations  as 
wen  bf  no  means  consonant  to  their  spirit,  and  there- 
fore were  not  juetifiable:  this  parliament  also  passed 
lone  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics.     The  great 
majority  of  its  members  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  English  parliament ;  but 
some  of  the  members  of  the  commons  stood  resolutely 
ap,  not  merely  for  the  independence  of  the  Irish  upon 
me  English  parliament,  but  even  for  the  independence 
of  the  ^ngdom  of  Ireland  upon  Uie  kingdom  of  Eng- 
knd.    T^Bse  doctrines  were  maintaiool  with  great 
spirit,  aeuCenesSy  and  reasiMi,  in  a  work  imWith«l  by 
Mr.  Molyneux,  one  of  the  members  fipom  the  university 
of  DabUn,  which  so  incensed  the  English  House  of 
CoBimens,  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  common  hrtigman* 
I^Dsh        So  jealous  and  sensitively  alive  did  the  Englini  go*^ 
^^  ^  ramment  appear  to  be  to  the  rivalship  of  Ireland  in  m** 
^'^     nufittlures,  that  whenever,  by  being  rendered  tranquil, 
she  was  in  a  stale  to  carry  them  on,  it  immediatdy  in« 
terfered  to  injure  such  kinds  of  raanufiMture,  as  could 
io  the  smallest  degree  compete  with  those  of  England. 
Against  the  woollen  manufiicture  tfieir  decrees  were 
Biost  vioknt  and  finequent;  and  the  linen  manulheture» 
whtdi  the  English  government  professed  to  encourage, 
was  sfufimred  to  languish,  till  formidable  rivals  to  it 
srose  both  in  Engluid  and  Scotland.    The  dimate  of 
Ireland,  nnd  the  richness  of  her  pastnreSf  especially 
near  the  Shannon,  pointed  out  the  rearing  and  fiitten* 
ing  of  cattle,  as  her  most  proper  and  promable  mdes 
«f  agriculture ;  and  yet  embargoes  were  kid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Irish  provisions.     In  short,  Ireland  was 
treated  not  only  as  a  conquered  country,  but  as  a  ooun- 
tty,  so  formed  by  nature,  that  if  left  to  itself,  it  must 
anavoidably  get  the  start  of  England ;  and  these  two 
eonsideralions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, appeared  to  jtti>tify  its  conduct  towards  her. 

Wflliam,  in  his  conduct  towards  Ireland,  does  not 

deserve  so  much  censure  as  the  English  parliament, 

wbtdi  forced  these  measures  upon  him ;  they  were  jea^ 

loos  of  aknoet  every  thing  he  did ;  sometimes  because 

they  thought  the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  in- 

jared,  but  more  frequently,  from  regard  to  their  own 

privileges      In  order  to  reward  some  of  his  favourites, 

the  kini^  had  made  several  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates 

m  Ireland;  this  displeased  the  English  parliament, 

wliich  poased  a  bill  to  resume  these  grants,  on  the 

ground  tiict  they  ought  to  have  disposed  of  them,  and 

that  the  money  they  produced  ought  to  have  gone  to 

the  paMic  ;  and  the  king  most  reluctantly  was  obliged 

to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  and  thus  annul  his  own 


The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  so  far  as  it  regards  Ire- 
I  ike  land,  was  disttnguished  principally  by  the  severe  penal 
'^    statutes    which  were  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament 
against  the  Catholics.    It  never  seems  to  have  occurred, 
that  eseessive  severity  only  tended  to  increase  the  bi- 
gotry amf  ignorance  against  which  it  was  directed,  and 
Slat  mild  measures,  aided  by  endeavours  to  enlighten 
the  Catbcdics,  and  adopted  in  the  spirit  of  charity, 
without  a  constant  reference  to  the  state  of  Ireland  as 
a  conquered  country,  would  much  more  effectually  have 
promoted  the  obj^  whicb  the  Britidi  government. 


and,  under  their  influence,  the  Irish  pariiament;  pvo- 
fiessed  to  have  in  view.  But,  besides  the  irritation  which 
was  thus  produced  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  Irish 
nation  in  general  .were  constantly  reminded,  in  the 
most  galling  and  unnecessary  manner,  of  the  depen- 
dence of  their  parliament  upon  that  of  England  ;  and 
the  violence  of  party*— always  great  in  Ireland,  was 
augmented  by  the  English  government  ta  serve  the 
paltry  purposes  of.polit^  intrigue. 

In  uie  year  1719,  a  drcumstance  occurred  which 
pointed  out  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British  parlia-^ 
ment  were  r^i^ved  Io  crush  every  symptom  of  an  in- 
dqioident  spirit  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  the  judges'  opinion,  whether,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  an  appeal  could  be  made  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  King  in  Parlia^ 
ment  in  Grnt  Britain.  The  answer  was  in  the  nega« 
tive.  This  point  afterwards  came  before  the  British 
flonse  of  Peers,  who  were  highly  indignant  at  the  de» 
termination  of  the  question,  and  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Peers,  in  resolving  to  support  die  independence 
sf  their  country ;  they  even  brought  in  a  bill,  which 
passed  into  a  law,  enUtled  an  Act  for  the  Better  Securing 
the  Dependency  of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tajn,  in  which  the  British  Parliament  was  declared  to 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  sta* 
lutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people 
sf  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 

In  179^  Swift  distinguidied  himself  l^  the  Dra- 
pisr's  letters,  the  object  of  which  was  to  point  out  the 
consequences  that  would  result  from  a  patent  granted 
Io  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,  for  suppl3ring  Ireland 
with  a  copper  coinage.  Such  was  the  Imnent  noca* 
sionsd  by  tlMese  letters,  that  the  patent  was  revoked  next 
jrear.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Swift  was 
not  the  patriot  he  was  then  consid^ed,  and  that  Wood's 
coinage  (though  the  granting  him  a  monopoly  was  im- 
proper and  unjust)  would  by  no  means  have  been  the 
source  of  profit  to  himself,  or  so  prejudicial  to  the  peo« 
pie,  as  was  represented  in  the  DrapieFs  letters.  But 
Ireland,  at  tms  period,  was  admirably  adapted  to  be 
the  s<;ene  of  every  kind  of  political  imposture  and  in« 
Irigue.  She  was  miserably  governed;  her  interests 
were  never  consulted,  but  always  sacrificed  either  to 
the  interests  of  England,  or,  what  was  worse,  and  more 
provoking,  to  the  mterests  of  such  individuals  as  the 
British  ministry  wished  to  oblige.  The  viceroy  only 
came  over  once  in  two  years :  The  effective  po^er  was 
with  the  lords  justices,  and  their  time  and  thoughts 
were  occupied  m  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  promoting  their  own  private  interests* 

The  privileges  of  the  Catholics,  already  greatly  cur« 
tailed,  were  still  further  encroached  upon,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1727^  by  which  they  were  totally  deprived  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Such,  however,  was  their  at- 
tachment to  their  native  soil,  that,  though  a  scarcity, 
reaching  almost  to  a  famine,  drove  thousands  of  Pro- 
testants to  America,  scarcely  any  Catholics  emigrated. 

The  grand  political  parties  at  this  time  consisted  of 
those  who,  on  all  occasions,  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  English  interests,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  inte- 
rests of  thehr  own  country,  and  those  who  called  them- 
selves patriots,  and  who  professed  to  look  only  to  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  and  to  regard  that  advantage  as 
too  often  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. In  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  first  administration, 
which  began  in  1731,  there  was  a  grand  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  parties  in  the  parliament :  Those  in 
the  British  interest  were  desirous  of  granting  the  sup- 
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"w"!^-  P^**  ^'  **  ptyment  of  tfie  national  debt  to  the  crown 
"^^'^  for  21  yearsy  instead  of  only  from  one  session  to  an- 
other ;  but  a  motion  to  this  efiect  was  negatived  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  lengthy  in  1745,  when  a  rebellion  raged  in  the 
heart  of  Britain,  and  when  the  British  ministry,  eon- 
acious  of  the  harsh  and  unjust  manner  in  which  they 
had  treated  Irdand,  were  apprehensive  that  she  also 
would  encourage  the  Pretender,  they  sent  over  the  ce- 
lebrated Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  so  well  discharged 
/his  duty,  that  he  discountenanced  idl  party  distinctions; 
gave  to  the  Catholics  the  full  protection  of  the  laws ; 
and,  by  similar  conduct  in  other  respects,  prevented  the 
Irish  even  from  indulging  a  wish  to  support  the  Pre- 
tender ;  so  that  the  unexpected  and  singular  spectacle 
was  exhibited,  of  Ireland  tranquil  and  loyal,  at  a  time 
when  Scotland,  and  even  England,  teemed  with  fa- 
vourers of  the-M^iled  family:  a  decided  proof,  that  confi-r 
dence,  liberality,  justice,  and  kindness,  possess  more 
"Influence  over  the  Irish  nation  than  harshness,  suspi- 
cion, and  violence.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, they  permitted  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  such  a  lord-lieutenant  only  till  they  were  free  from 
danger ;  for»  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  recalled. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  Ireland,  when  intrigues  and  par- 
ly spirit  revived.  At  the  head  of  the  English  interest 
was  a  prelate  of  the  name  of  Stone,  who  was  raised  to 
the  supremacy  as  a  reward  for  his  past,  and  a  retaining 
fee  for  his  future  services.  Perhaps,  in  few  instances^ 
has  the  church  ever  been  dis^praced  by  such  a  worth- 
less and  profligate  character;  his  public  conduct,  as  well 
as  his  private,  was  totally  without  principle,  and  pro- 
ved, that  with  all  principle  he  had  thrown  aside  all 
shame.  At  the  head  of  the  patriots  were  Henry  Boyle, 
Sjpeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  apothecary 
of  the  name  of  Lucas.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  un- 
daunted spirit,  and  of  great  activitv  of  mind,  and  both 
were  employed  in  investigating  and  promulgating  what 
he  consiaered  the  rights  of  his  country.  His  publica* 
tions  on  this  subject  gave  such  alarm  to  Government, 
that  the  attorney-general  was  directed  to  prosecute  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  left  his  country ;  but  after- 
wards returned,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  by  Uie 
city  of  Dublin. 
Dicpute  s»  In  174*9>  the  power  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  again 
boot  vested  brought  under  discussion,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
A^O  174d  ^^^^^  application  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  re- 
'  venue  of  the  crown  towards  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  question  was,  whether  the  right  of 
disposing  of  this  surplus  was  vested  in  the  king  or  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
his  majesty's  previous  consent  was  necessary.  At  this 
time  the  English  party  gained  their  point ;  but  when 
the  question  was  renewed  in  1753,  the  patriots  were 
victorious. 

At  length,  in  17^55,  the  British  government  seemed 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation, 
and  to  think  .that  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  ought, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  be  consulted.  Stone  was  re- 
moved from  the  privy  council  by  the  king's  command ; 
Boyle  was  created  Earl  of  Shannon ;  and  several  others 
of  the  patriots  were  placed  in  situations  of  emolument 
and  influence.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
patriots,  as  they  atyled  themselves,  had  carried  on  the 
struggle  with  the  crown,  rather  to  support  and  extend 
their  own  influence,  than  from  any  regsrd  to  the  wishes, 
or  real  benefit  of  the  people.  In  fact,  it  had  been  too 
much  the  struggle  of  the  aristocratic  party  against  the 
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and  while  they  were  kept  out  of  office,  they    Hiom. 
took  the  side  of  the  people,  in  order  to  strengthen  ^^^r"^ 
themselves,  which  they  were  too  much  disposed  to  de. 
sert  when  they  had  brought  the  crown  to  their  oini 
terms. 

In  1756,  the  real  sentiments  of  the  aristocrtcy  were 
displayed :  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  to  va- 
cate the  seats  of  such  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  should  accept  any  pension  or  place  of  profit 
from  the  arown»  This  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  26.  As  the  passing  of  this  bill  would  have  told 
against  the  patriotic  party  when  they  came  into  power, 
it  was  obnoxious  to  ttiem ;  but  they  gave  their  support 
to  those  measures  which  tended  to  support  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  or  to  benefit  the  country,  without 
trenching  on  their  own  interests. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  .country  such  as  Ire-  Ahnnicg 
land  was  at  that  time— with  the  great  majority  of  its  ^^^  ^ 
population  ignorant,  bigotted,  and  idle ;  with  a  govern-  ^'^^^ 
'  ment  constantly  inattentive  to,  if  not  absolutely  sacri- 
ficing its  interests ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  mdustry,  wherever  it  started  up  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  crushed  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  &itain—  i 

could  be  rich  :  it  was  in  fact  poor ;  and  the  national 
poverty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  principal  banks,  and  an  extreme  scarcity,  and  con- 
sequent high  price  of  grain.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
content which  arose  from  these  causes,  a  report  was 
spread  that  Ireland  was  te  be  united  to  England— to 
be  deprived  of  its  parliaments— and  to  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  England.  The  mob  of  Dublin  took  the  alarm, 
and  broke  out  into  the  most  riotous  prooeedings,  whidii 
however,  were  of  very  short  continuanoe. 

In  1759,  Britain  and  Ireland  were  alarmed  with  the  A. IX  l1 

E reparations  for  invasion  making  in  the  French  ports ; 
ut  no  landing  took  place,  except  that  c^  Thurot  with 
600  men  at  Carrickfergus,  and  he  re-imbarked  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  conduct  oi  the  Irish  troops, 
as  well  as  of  the  peasantry,  on  this  occasion,  proved 
that  they  were  much  more  loyal  and  worthy  of  ooofi- 
denoe  than  they  were  allowed  to  be  by  those  who  ca- 
lumniated them,  for  they  were  eager  to  rush  to  the  de^ 
fence  of  their  country ;  and  such  as  were  engaged  be* 
havcd  with  surprising  zeal  and  intrepidity. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of 
those  associations  of  the  peasantry,  and  others  of  a 
higher  dass,  for  purposes  of  outrage,  or  of  effecting  po- 
litical objects,  by  which  the  history  of  Ireland  is  hence- 
forth so  much  distinguished.     In  1762  the  Whiteboys  Wlutt| 
first  created  alarm.    They  took  this  awne,  which  sue-  ^^' 
ceeded  that  of  Levellers,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
covering  their  ordinary  dress  by  a  short  or  white  Crock. 
They  consisted  of  labourers  in  the  i¥oolIen  manufac- 
ture, who  had  been  driven  out  of  einplo3mient  by  its 
decline ;  and  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  the  same  state,  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land.    .To  add  to 
their  distress,  at  this  time  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  im- 
provement had  recently  promoted  the  endoaure  of  codh 
mons,  on  which  these  people  had  previously  mjoyed  the 
right  of  commonage.    The  outrages  of  the  Whiteboys 
were  dreadful ;  and  the  alarm  was  greater  than  even 
they  warranted,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  instigated  by,  and  connected  with,  the  Cathdics. 
1  he  next  year  an  insurrection  arose  in  Ulster.     In  this 
only  Protestants  were  concerned.     The  cause  of  this 
was  the  hardships  under  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
poorer  classes  laboured  with  regard  to  keeping  the 
roads  in  repair.     The  insurgents   called   themselves 
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ii^oty:  HearistfOak,  from  wearing  oaken  branches  in  their 
^VT*^  hats.  They  soon,  however,  carried  their  views  beyond 
^*  ^  their  original  object ;  and,  on  their  proceeding  to  inter- 
^.1703.  ^^^^  violently  with  respect  to  this,  and  the  rent  of  land, 
they  were  put  down  by  an  armed  force. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  accession  of  (George 
III.,  connected  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  that  de« 
ennUI  serves  our  notice  and  record,  was  the  passing  of  the 
octennial  bill  in  1768.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  un« 
0. 1768.  iji^e  ^1  Qf  Britain,  continued  in  existence  as  long  as 
the  monarch  lived,  being  dissolved  only  by  his  death 
taking  place.  In  1 76l ,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lucas 
and  others  of  the  patriotic  partv,  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  place  it  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  this  respect  as  the  British  parliament;  this 
however  did  not  succeed,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  British  government  intended  that  the  mea« 
sure  should  be  carnal  in  1768  ;  for  the  British  privy 
council  returned  the  heads  of  a  bill  (ransmittiAl  to  them 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
seoen  years,  with  an  alteration  which  extended  the  du- 
ration to  eight  vears ;  probably  expecting  that,  by  this 
interference,  tne  Irish  parliament  would  be  induced 
to  reject  the  bill  altogether;  but  the  Irish  parliament, 
with  great  temper  ana  good  sense,  passed  the  bill  as  re* 
turned  to  them. 
d  At  this  ^riod  Lord  Townshend  was  lord-lieutenant : 

rnihenA  His  fiivourite  and  principal  object  was  to  destroy  the 
"0^*  power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  to  take  out  of  theur 
hands  the  influence  and  distribution  of  places  and  pen- 
sions, which  had  been  hitherto  allowed  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  necessity  of  courting  their  fa- 
vour and  votes.  This  was  a  difficult  point ;  but  the 
viceroy  carried  it,  though  not  by  the  most  justifiable 
means.  From  this  time,  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  in 
other  words,  the  British  government  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  the  only  source  of  honours  or  emoluments. 
During  the  administration  of  this  nobleman,  who  was 
very  popular  among  the  Irish,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  public  measures,  but  also  on  account  of  his  dis- 
position and  mannersi  open  and  convivial,  and  thus 
highly  congenial  to  those  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
was  placed,  some  disturbances  broke  out  in  Ulster,  in 
consequence  of  a  system  introduced  there  of  letting 
land  on  fines.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  smau 
farmers  and  peasantry  were  totally  unable  to  pay  these 
fines,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their  farms, 
they  became  desperate,  and  committed  sudi  violent 
outrages  on  those  who  had  taken  their  lands,  that  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  military  force. 
The  insurrection  was  thus  quelled ;  but  tibe  distressed 
inhabitants,  deprived  of  Uie  means  of  subsistence,  were 
driven  to  America  in  great  numbers. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  seras  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  From  the 
conduct  almost  uniformly  pursued  by  the  British  go- 
vernment towards  this  country,  as  we  have  detailed  it, 
it  must  appear  evident,  that  Ireland  could  never  ex- 
pect to  obtain  freely  from  Britain,  those  privileges  and 
that  treatment,  which,  had  the  government  of  Britain 
been  wise,  she  would  have  been  anxious  to  grant,  not 
merelj  from  a  feeling  of  justice,  but  from  a  view  to  her 
own  real  interests.  Neither  this  feeling,  however,  nor 
this  enlightened  and  liberal  view  of  her  own  interest 
existing,  the  conduct  of  Britain  to  Ireland  had  been, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  marked  by  mean  and 
namw  jealousy ;  and,  what  was  worse,  by  a  determi* 
nation,  which  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  the 
mind  of  Britons,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  love 


of  fVeedom,  to  treat  Ireland  in  every  respect  as  a  con-    History, 
quered  country.  ^^^'Y^*^ 

To  Ireland  there  appeared  no  chance  of  escaping 
from  the  d^;radation  and  thraldom  in  which  she  was 
thus  involved,  when  the  American  war  broke  out 
This  immediately  produced  a  remarkable  diange  in  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  British  government  as 
they  related  to  Ireland ;  proposals  were  made  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Irish  commerce ;  i 
and  some  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics 
were  annulled.  They  were  now  enabled  to  acquire 
full  property  in  land,  and  a  sou  could  no  longer  force  a 
settlement  from  his  father  by  conforming  to  Protestant- 
ism, provided  the  Catholics  subscribed  an  oath  of  alle- 
ffianoe  and  a  declaration,  which  were  prescribed.  Still, 
however,  Irish  commerce  and  trade  languished,  and 
the  patriots  of  Ireland  aimed  at  mubh  greater  privi« 
leges  widi  respect  to  it,  and  to  their  political  state  in 
general,  than  had  yet  been  granted. 

The  means  by  which  their  views  might  be  forward*  origin  of 
ed  were  at  hand.     The  American  war  had  drawn  from  the  Tolun* 
Ireland  nearly  all  her  regular  forces,  and  her  coasts,  ^m'** 
thus  unprotected,  were  exposed  to  invasion.     In  con«  ^  ^*  ^^^^' 
sequence  of  the  town  of  Belfast  not  receiving  a  garri* 
son  adequate  to  their  protection,  the  inhabitants,  in 
1779>  entered  into  armed  associations  to  defend  them* 
selves  against  the  enemy.     This  gave  rise  to  the  sys* 
tem  of  volunteers,  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
country.    The  Irish  now  began  to  feel  their  strength* 
and  even  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution,  on  the  first  day  of  their  session  this  year, 
that,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  it  should  be  repre* 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  "  it  was  not  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  Ireland  could 
now  be  saved  from  impending  ruin ;''  and  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  address,  they  voted  their  supplies  only 
tor  six  months.    A  motion  was'  also  made,  that  the 
granting  of  new  taxes  would  at  that  time  be  inexpe- 
aient,  which  was  carried  b^  a  large  majority.    Thanks 
were  voted,  unanimously,  m  the  House  of  Commons,  . 
uid,  with  only  the  dissentient  voice  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  volunteers,  for 
their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Lord  North,  who  was  at  this  time  prime  minister, 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  give  way ;  but  hoping 
that  the  Irish  would  be  content  with  the  removal  ot 
commercial  restrictions,  he  carried  a  bill  through  the 
British  parliament,  which  in  some  measure  effected 
that  object.  But  the  Irish  looked  to  greater  objects ; 
and/  unfortunately  for  his  own  views.  Lord  North,  in 
order  to  induce  the  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  affree  to  his  commercial  concessions,  had  re* 
presented  Aem  as  a  boon  resumable  at  pleasure.  The 
Irish  thus  learned,  that  what  had  been  granted,  had 
been  granted,  either  through  fear,  or  as  a  matter  of  fa- 
vour, and  not  as  their  right,  and  they  became  sensi- 
ble t^it  they  could  not  ^  secure,  unless  they  had  an 
independent  legislature  of  their  own.  Resolutions,  to 
this  effect  were  published  by  the  different  volunteer 
corps,  who,  in  order  that  they  might  act  with  more  ef* 
feet,  formed  a  union  among  themselves,  and  they  were 
not  only  animated  by  the  syne  spirit,  but,  in  all  their 
resolutions  and  proceedings,  directed  to  the  same  ob« 
ject 

This  spirit  animated  all  ranks  and  classes  ;  it  was  no  Their  mo- 
longer  an  association  confined  to  one  part  of  the  king*  ^?^S^jf^Q_ 
dom,  composed  of  ignorant  and  poor  men,  without  ta*  ^    *  '^ 
lents  or  influence,  and  aiming  at  some  local  and  tem* 
ponuy  object.    At  the  head  of  Che  Dublin  volunteers 
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Hittoiy.  WBB  the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  and^  on  the  9tb  of  June 
1780,  with  him  in  the  chair,  they  resolved,  '*  That  the 
king,  lords,  and  cmnmons,  of  Ireland,  only  are  compe* 
tent  to  make  lawa  binding  the  subjects  of  this  realm ; 
and  that  they  would  not  obey  or  give  operation  to  any 
laws,  save  only  those  enacted  by  the  king,  lords,  and 
oonmions,  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  ana  privileges, 
jointly  and  separately,  they  were  determined  to  sup- 
port with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  had  hitherto  gone 
along  with  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  large,  seems  now 

,  to  have  been  replaced  under  ministerial  influence,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  nation  were  pro- 
ceeding too  rapidly  and  too  far ;  for  a  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland,  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  Irish  parli^ 
floent,  acting  in  the  spirit  which  caused  this  motion  to 
be  withdrawn,  passed  into  laws  two  bills  which  had 
been  altered  by  the  British  cabinet.  Hence  the  par- 
liament became  very  unpopular. 

In  the  year  17B1,  the  force  of  the  volunteers  had 
been  augmented  to  50,000  men,  regularly  divided  into 
vegiments,  and  in  high  discipline ;  and  in  order  to  give 
fiifl  efiect  to  the  olnect  they  had  in  view,  the  Ulster 
vohinteerB  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  Dungannon, 
to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  public  afiairs.  This  mea- 
sure, however,  wax  by  no  means  approved  of  by  some 
of  the  most  judicious  and  sincere  fnends  of  the  volun* 
teers.  The  meeting  took  place,  and  some  very  strong 
resolutions  were  passed,  in  which  most  of  the  grievan- 
oea  under  which  Ireland  had  so  long  laboured,  were 
dwelt  upon  in  a  bold  and  indignant  spirit ;  it  was  fur- 
ther resolved,  <<  that  four  delegates  should  be  nominat* 
ed  for  each  county  in  Ulster,  to  act  as  representatives 
of  the  volunteers  in  that  province,  and  that  of  these, 
eleven  should  form  a  quorum ;  and  that  this  committee 
should  appoint  nine  of  their  members  for  a  committee 
in  Dublin,  to  communicate  with  other  volunteer  asso- 

«ciations.  The  parliament,  however,  were  still  adverse 
to  the  measures  which  the  volunteers  had  in  view, 
and  refused  to  interfere  in  fkvour,  either  of  the  com- 
mercial or  the  political  amelioration  of  Ireland.  With 
respect  to  the  Catholics,  however,  they  were  more  li- 
beral, and  scr.rcely  a  session  passed,  in  which  some  of 
their  disabilities  were  not  removed. 

The  volunteers,  having  formed  committees  of  corres- 
pondence and  a  national  committee,  had  thus  given  to 
1783."  ^^  ^^^  system  a  single  animating  spirit,  by  which  their 
power  was  wonderfully  increased ;  and  if  the  British 
government  still  refused  to  comply  with  their  requests, 
a  crisis  must  necessarily  take  place,  which  would  pro- 
bably end  in  warfare.  At  this  period,  full  of  alarm  to 
.the  best  friends  of  their  country,  that  administration 
which  hftd  lost  Britain  her  American  colonies,  resign- 
ed ,*  and  they  were  succeeded,  in  March  1782,  by  a 
Whig  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was 
immediately  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Grattan 
moved  an  address  to  the  king,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  unanimously  carried  in  both  houses, 
in  which  it  was  declared,  tlyit ''  the  crown  of  Ireland 
was  an  imperial  crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her 
•  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof;  that  in  this  right 
they  conceived  the  very  essence  of  their  liberty  to  ex- 
ist ;  that  in*  behalf  of  all  the  people  in  Ireland,  they 
tk^ined  this  as  their  birtb  right,  and  could  not  relin^ 
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qnish  it  but  witii  their  lives ;  that  they  had  a  higrh  ve-  H'^'^t. 
neration  for  the  British  character ;  and  that  their  de-  ^^.^* 
termination  was  in  sharing  the  freedom  of  England*  to 
share  also  her  fate,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  t&  British 
nation.'*     The  Lord  Lieutenant  assured  pirlismentthat 
the  British  legislature  had  concurred  in  a  resolution  to 
remove  the  causes  of  their  discontents,  and  that  his  ma. 
jesty  was  gradojisly  disposed  to  give  hu  royal  assent 
to  acts  calculated  to  fulfil  their  wbhes.     As  an  earnest 
of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaratiim,  a  law  was  passed,  by 
which  all  intaference  of  the  British  privy  council  to 
alter  Irish  bills  was  aboli^ed,  and  the  pariiament  of 
Ireland  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Bri- 
tain.    Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  Itniitation  of  the 
law  against  mutiny  to  two  years;  for  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus^  and  for  the  independenceof  the  judges; 
and  the  act  by  which  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  supreme  judicial  power  in  their  own 
country,  "was  repealed.    These  concessions,  however, 
were  not  deemed  sufficient  by  some  patriots,  particular- 
ly by  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  in  a  bill,  declaring  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  tte'Irish  parliament  to  make 
laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  <mly  six  members  vo- 
ted for  this  motion.     Mr.  Grattan  opposed  it ;  and  the 
volunteers  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  ana  Connaught,  were 
likewise  inimical  to  it. 

The  volunteers  having   accomplished  the  objects  Ain  at  p 
which  they  originally  had  in  view,  did  not  disband  ^T^^ 
themselves,  but  directed  their  views  and  exertions  to  a  ^^|«, 
reform  in  parliament     In  order  to  act  with  vigour  and 
effect,  tiiey  followed  their  former  plan  of  a  national 
convention,  which  th^  appointed  to  be  held  in  Dublin 
on  the  10th  of  November,  J  78S.    On  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Conn- 
mons  by  Mr.  Flood,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  this 
convention,  which,  after  a  lon^  and  warm  debate,  was 
rejected  by  a  very  laige  Biajonty.     This  termination, 
instead  of  rousing  the  volunteers  to  perseirervnce,  as  it 
would  have  done,  when  they  had  their  original  object 
in  view,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them ; 
for  the  convention  adjounied  to  an  indefinite  jperiod,  in  fno- 
after  having  passed  a  resolution  to  cany  on  individually, 
their  efforts  for  parliamentary  reform ;    and   having 
agreed  to  address  the  king,  expressing  their  loyalty, 
and  beseeching -him  not  to  ascribe  their  efforts  tore- 
store  the  constitution  to  its  pure  and  pristine  form,  to 
any  love  of  innovation,  or  want  of  attachment  to  bu 
government  or  power.     Soon  after  this  the  volunteer 
system  declinea,  ministers  hastening   its  decline  by 
raising  fencible  regiments,  into  which  they  drew  the 
officers  of  the  volunteers  by  pecuniary  inducements. 

The  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  though  no  long- 
er supported  by  the  volunteers  in  their  associate  dia- 
meter, was  not  deserted  by  the  people,  or  by  its 
advocates  in  parliament ;  and  their  hopes  were  raised 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Pitt^  'who  had  been 
its  most  strenuous  supporter,  was  now  prime  mini- 
ster.  It  was  soon  found,  however^  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  no  longer  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Flood's 
motion  for  leave  te  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  was  negatived,  though  not  till  af- 
ter a  long  debate.  The  advocates  for  this  measure,  out 
of  doors,  were  not  cast  down ;  the  citiaens  of  Dublin, 
legally  convened  by  the  sherifis,  voted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  this  measure,  and  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  at  large,  >caui 
and  a  petition  to  the  king.  The  people  were  inrited  coai 
to  form  a  national  congress,  compoeed  of  ive  penons  a»^ 
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HiMf.  hwa  every  oMDfy  and  harg^  town ;  and  Ae  meeting  of 

^""^  this  coagten  Mtoally  took  i^ace  in  Dublin^  on  the  S5th 

of  October^  1784,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of 

government  to  prevent  it,  which  were  carried,  at  least, 

as  far  as  the  law  warranted. 

At  the  first  meeting  nothing  of  importance  was  done; 
but,  at  the  second  meeting,  at  which  there  were  assem- 
bled above  SCO  members  from  27  counties  and  most  of 
the  laige  towns,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  parliament, 
bnt  to  leave  the  specific  form  of  redressing  the  grie- 
vinoe  coflsplained  of  to  be  determined  by  the  wiSom 
of  the  leeislature. 

Thooffh  Mr.  Pitt  was  inimical  to  parliamentary  re- 
form, both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  yet  he  was  disposed 
to  free  the  commerce  of  the  latter  country  from  some  of 
tbe  mtraints  under  which  it  laboured,  and  to  protect 
it  from  foreign  competition.    But  his  attempts  to  esta- 
blish a  more  advantageous  system  of  commerce  between 
BritsiD  and  Ireland,  were  in  a  great  measure  defeated 
bv  the  jealousy  oi  the  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants.   This  obliged  him  to  new  model  the  proposi*- 
tloDs  which  he  had  cnriginally  sent  to  Ireland,  and  which 
were  adopted  by  the  l^g^ature  there  with  the  most  per^ 
feet  and  cordial  approbation,  to  such  a  de^;ree,  that 
when  they  were  i^n  introduced  into  the  Irish  House 
<A  Commons,  they  passed  in  the  affirmative,  with  only 
a  majority  of  19  in  a  house  consisting  of  285  members. 
This  trifimff  majority  induced  the  Irish  government  to 
witfadmw  them  altogether.    The  system  of  tithes  has 
ahrays  been  a  source  of  ill  will,  even  where  those  who 
paid  them  were  of  the  established  religion ;  but  it  seem- 
ed very  hard  and  unjust  to  the  Catholics,  that  they 
should  pay  towards  the  support  of  a  clergy  whose  ser- 
vices they  did  not  need,  nor  wish  for.    Besides,  the 
tithes  pressed  hard  on  the  poor  renters  of  a  piece  of 
grouna,  perhaps  scarcely  large  enough  to  support  a 
man  and  ma  fiunily,  even  if  he  had  received  the  whole 
produce.     From  this  feeling  with  regard  to  the  oppres- 
fahan^  sion  of  tidies,  arose,  in  1786,  a  species  of  insurrection 
0-1:96.  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  carried  on  by  persons  who  sty- 
led themselves  Right-boys.     They  administered  oaths, 
binding  the  people  not  to  pay  more  as  the  tithe  of  an 
acre,  than  a  sum  they  Bxed — to  permit  no  proctors-^ 
and  not  to  allow  the  clergvman  to  take  his  tithes  in 
kind.    Not  being  sufficiently  opposed  in  this  outrage, 
tbey  proceeded  taither;  to  fix  the  rents  of  land— to 
raise  the  wages  of  labour— and  to  oppose  the  collection 
of  the  tax  csalled  hearth*money.    This  called  forth  the 
attentioii  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1787  an  act  was 
passed,  to  prrevent  tumultuous  assemblies  and  illegal 


From  thia  time  till  the  illness  of  his  majesty  in  1789, 
nothing  hnportant  in  die  af&irs  of  Ireland  occurred. 
On  the  occaaion  alluded  to,  ministers  found  themselves 
.  deserted  hj  ao  many  of  their  friends,  that  they  were 
left  m  a  minority  in  both  houses ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  request  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  Ireland,  during  his 
majesty's  indisposition,  under  the  title  of  Prince  Re- 
gent, with  all  the  legal  prerogatives  belonging  to  the 
crown  there«if.    The  aukward  situation  into  which  the 
two  countries  would  thus  have  been  thrown,  by  the  Re- 
gent's power  being  restricted  in  Britain,  and  unrestrict- 
ed in  Irehmd,  was  prevented  by  the  fortunate  recovery 
of  hia  majesty ;  and  this  circumstance  restored  to  the 
Irish  ministry  their  majorities  in  both  houses. 

The  American  revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  produced 
a  wonderfnl  effect  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  the  French 
rev<^tion,  which  commenced  about  the  time  of  the 


King^s  illness,  was  destined  to  affect  the  afiain  of  Ire-    HMtMy. 
land  in  a  still  greater  degree,  but  unfortunately  not  in  ^J^^'T^ 
so  favourable  a  manner.     It  was  natural  that  those  in  ^^^  prcndi 
Ireland,  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  endea-  rcniliition 
vouring  to  gain  for  their  own  country  what  they  deem-  on  Ireland. 
ed  its  rights,  and  essential  to  its  prosperity,  should  re-  A*  0<  179 i< 
joice  at  the  French  revolution  when  it  began,  and  thst 
they  should  feel  by  it  inspired  to  renew  tneir  attempts 
to  obtain  their  favourite  objects  of  parliamentary  reform 
and  Catholic  emancipation.     The  mode  in  whidi  they 
might  hope  to  attain  these  objects  seemed  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  volunteers, — by  union  and  associations 
they  had  prevailed,  and  thus  also  they  might  be  equal- 
ly successful.    Accordingly,  in  June  1791«  there  an-  u^^^^^ 
peared  at  Belfast  the  plan  of  an  association,  under  tne  iriihmeiL 
name  of  United  Irishmen ;  and  in  November  this  as« 
sociatmn  was  actually  instituted  at  Dublin ;  their  dccla* 
red  object  was,  "  the  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  af* 
fection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  union  of  power* 
among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature^ 
founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  reh'gious 
liberty."    Such  were  their  avowed  objects  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  even  at  the  first  formation  of 
this  association,  the  leading  members  looked  ftirther ; 
or,  at  least,  that  they  had  determined,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  to  obtain  their  professed  objects  by  means 
inconsistent  with  public  tranquillity,  and  with  their 
duty  as  subjects.    That  they  had  such  a  necessity  in 
contemplation,  is  evident  from  the  formation  in  Dublin 
of  national  guards,  distinguished  by  a  green  uniform, 
and  by  buttons  with  a  harp  under  a  espW  liberty  in« 
stead  of  a  crown.    The  pth  of  December  1 792  was  ap* 
pointed  for  the  greneral  muster  of  these  guards,  and  all 
the  volunteer  companies  were  invited  to  attend ;  but 
the  muster  never  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  measures  of  precaution  adopted  by  government. 
Thus  prevented  from  assembling,  the  leading  men 
among  the  United  Irislunen  put  forth  a  paper,  signed  by 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  as  their  secretary,  in  whi^ 
they  expressed  their  expectation  that  the  volunteers  would 
resume  their  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
againstforeign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  the  Protestants 
generally  to  choose  deputies  to  a  national  convention, 
with  whidi,  when  fmtned,  the  Catholics  might  act.  The 
Csthdics,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  not  indisposed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  country.    Besides  the 
grievances  wnich  were  common  to  them  and  the  Protest- 
ants, they  had  various  grievances  of  their  own,  arising 
from  their  religion ;  and  from  the  declaration  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  they  were  led  to  hope  that  the  Pro- 
testants, so  far  fVom  opposing  their  claims,  would  now 
co*operate  with  them  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
them.     Accordingly  they  also  had  their  convention, 
which  assembled  on  the  Sd  of  December,  1792>  in  Dub-  Catholic 
lin.  Afler  voting  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  appointing  conventioii. 
a  permanent  committee  for  the  management  of  Catho-  ^  ^'  *7^^« 
lie  afiairs  during  the  recess,  they  adjourned.    That  the 
real  nature  of  the  claims  which  they  put  forth  might  be 
understood,  and  the  objections  generally  urged  against 
their  claims  being  complied  with  miffht  be  removed, 
they  abjured  the  dangerous  tenets  which  they  were  com- 
monly supposed  to  entertain-— that  excommunicsted 
princes  might  be  murdered  or  deposed  by  their  sub- 
jects ;  that  the  murder  of  heretics  is  lawful ;  that  no  faith 
IS  to  be  kept  with  them ;  diat  they  could  be  absolved 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  that  the  pope  had  any 
jurisdiction  within  the  realm ;  or  that  any  human  power 
could  forgive  sins,  .without  rincere  repentance.    They 
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HUtory.    also  renounced  all  claims  to  the  estates  of  their  ances« 
tors,  which  had  been  forfeited ;  and  disavowed  all  de- 


^i^^tion.  ^^ff^  ®^  subverting  the  religious  establishment  of  Ire* 
A.  o.  1798*  l^nd. 

The  United  Irishmen  and  the  Catholics,  both  look- 
ing forward  to  a  change  in  the  laws,  were  naturally 
weU  disposed  to  each  other  ;  but  from  other  quarters 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  most  violently  oppo- 
sed. The  government  seemed  to  think,  that  the  safest 
conduct  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  avoid  both  ex- 
Concessioni  tremes ;  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  all  the  Ca- 
to  the  Ca-  tholics  wished>  nor  to  withhold  every  thing.  In  con- 
^^^  formity  with  this  determination,  in  1793,  the  legisla- 
ture admitted  the  Catholics  to  the  practice  of  the  law-— 
to  intermarry  with  Protestants— and  to  an  unrestrained 
education.  The  legislature,  during  this  session  of  par- 
liament, also  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  election,  or 
other  appointment,  of  conventions,  or  other  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
public  petitions,  or  other  addresses,  to  his  majesty  or 
parliament.  This  act  was  directly  aimed  at  a  proposed 
meeting  of  a  national  convention  of  the  United  Irish  at 
Athlone,  which  was  prevented.  A  report  of  a  Secret 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  threw  much  light  on 
the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  a  description  of  insurgents  called 
Defenders.  The  latter  were  Catholics  in  Armagh,  Louth, 
Meiith,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  who,  having  first  as- 
sociated to  defend  themselves  against  the  ill  treatment 
inflicted  on  them  by  gangs  of  Presbyterians,  called 
Peep-of-day  Boys,  became  afterwards  tne  assailants. 

From  thistfdescription  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  was  much  dbcon- 
tent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people;  and  this  discontent  was  much  augmented  by 
an  aot  ofparliament  for  raising  a  militia*  on  the  plan  of, 
that  of  England,  which  caused  some  serious  disturb- 
ances, besides  a  good  deal  of  misery,  among  those  who 
could  not  serve  themselves,  and  were  not  able  to  pay 
for  substitutes. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton Rowan  was  secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen  at  the 
time  their  manifesto  was  published';  he  was  on  that 
,  account  arrested,  and  in  179^  brought  to  trial.     It 

was  suspected  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  that  the  views  of 
the  United  Irishmen  went  farther  than  they  avowed, 
and  that  the  utter  subversion  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  was  in  their 
contemplation,  and  the  object  of  their  meetings  and 
schemes.  This  was  afterwards  proved  on  the  trial  of 
an  English  ^clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jackson^  for 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  agents  of  the 
French  government ;  for  Rowan,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  two  years^i  con- 
trived to  escape  out  of  prison,  and  fled  out  of  the  coun- 
try, conscious  that,  on  the  trial  of  Jackson,  evidence  of 
his  real  designs  would  be  brought  to  light.  Jackson 
was  condemned,  but  he  took  poison,  and  expired  be- 
fore he  was  removed  from  court  Two  others,  who 
were  leading  men  among  the  violent  democratic  party, 
Napper  Tandy  and  Theobald  Wofe  Tone,  the  princi- 
pal tramet  of  the  United  Irishmen,  also  fled  from  their 
country.  Indeed,  there  was  now  too  much  reason  to 
believe^  that  the  United  Irishmen  not  only  aimed  at 
a  separation  ftom  Britain,  but  aimed  at  thi^  object  by 
means  of  the  co-operation  of  France,— 4i  method  at  once 
most  dangerous  to  that  liberty  which  they  professed 
themselves  so  anxious  to  secure,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  real  patriotism  or  enlightened  views. 


There  seemed  two  modes  by  whieh,  at  this  time,  Ire«   11^017. 
land  could  be  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  satis-  ^y^ 
faction  and  quiet,  either  by  giving  way  to  the  more 
open  views  of  the  United  Irishmen,  by  conceding  psr- 
liamentary  reform,  or  by  separating  the  Catholics  from 
them,  by  granting  Catholic  emancipation.     The  people 
of  Ireland  believ«i  that  the  British  ministry  haa  cno- 
sen  the  latter  method,  when  Earl  Fitawilliam  arrived  BvI  Fiu. 
among  them  as  viceroy ;  for  he  had  been  intimately  coo-  WiDUa 
nected  with  the  Whig  party,  though  he  had  differed  ^^^' 
from  them  respecting  the  French  revolution,  and  he  ^^'^''^ 
had  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  it  was  believed  inhe- 
rited the  virtues  and  principles  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock-* 
ingham.    According  to  his  own  statement,  the  truth  of 
which  rests  on  his  character,  and  on  the  circumatanoe 
that  it  was  not  proved  to  be  fidse  by  ministers,  no  re- 
strictions had  been  imposed  upon  him  when  he  accepted 
the  government  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  left  completely. 
at  liberty  to  take  such  measures  to  restore  tranquillity 
and  loyalty  to  the  country,  as  he  deemed  necessary  and 
expedient.     His  first  measure  shewed  that  he  was  in 
earnest ;  for  he  began  by  displacing  those  people  in 
power,  who  had  opposed  the  system  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue.   Soon  afterwards,  petitions  were  prescribed  iram 
the  Catholics,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  all  their  renaain- 
ing  disqualifications,  and  leave  was  given,  almost  una- 
.nimously,  to  bring  in  a  bill  agreeably  to  these  petitions. 
In  the  mean  time,  those  who  ^had  been  removed  from 
ofiice  had  not  been  idle,  especially  one  of  the  Beresford 
family,  who  had  been  removed  from  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable emolument.    A  rumour  was  spread  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  would  be  immediately  recalled.    The  Ca« 
tholics  took  the  alarm,  and  petitioned  the  King  against 
his  removal     To  this  no  answer  was  given ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  March  Lord  Fitzwilliam  left  Ireland.     The  bill 
intrcxluced  into  the  Commons  for  the  relief  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was  still  before  them ;  but,  on  the  second  read- 
ing, the  same  House  of  Commons  who  had  before  al- 
most unanimously  supported  the  bill,  threw  it  out! 
The  Catholics,  however,  were  permitted  to  send  their 
sons  to  study  in  the  university  of  Dublin ;  and  a  col- 
lege, endowed  by  governments  was  established  for  them 
at  Maynooth. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  government  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  pacify  the  Catholics.  Disturbances 
prevailed  through  the  country.  A  mob  in  Dublin,  at- 
tacked and  wounded  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Fitzgibbon, 
— a  man  who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious : — and  defender* 
ism  increased.  The  Catholics,  however,  were  not  near-  ^^^^  . 
ly  so  dangerous  as  those  who  aimed  at  political  chan-  ^latK^ 
ges.  The  United  Irishmen  now  began  to  direct  their  a  D.  r 
views  and  plans  with  less  scruple,  uough  with  more 
secrecy,  to  the  most  treasonable  designs.  Secret  asso- 
ciations were  formed,  of  which  no  person  was  admitted 
a  member,  till  he  had  solemnly  sworn  that  neither 
hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  punishments,  should  ever  in- 
duce him,  erectly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on,  or  give 
evidence  a^nst,  any  member  or  members  of  that  or 
similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expression  of  theirs  done 
or  made  collectively  or  individually,  in  or  out  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  the  obligation  by 
which  they  were  distin^ishei  and  bound. 

In  public  as  well  as  m  private  transactions,  extreme 
violence  on  one  side  is  too  apt  to  beget  extreme  violence 
on  the  other.  The  govenmaent  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  protection  of 
those  wholesome  and  just  laws,  by  which,  in  times  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  and  universal  loyalty,  his  life  and  pro* 
perty  as  well  as  his  liberty  were  protected*  Theydeenw 
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ffiMT*  edit  jliQ  oiBMrtiy  tb  |>a»  laiTg  of  git»t  rigour  md  te> 
^T^  verity,  the  ejcecution  of  which  must  be  left,  in  many 
caiety  ma&fHf  to  the  local  mtfiitrates*  or  to  the  corn- 
moiders  of  the  troopc  atationea  where  the  disturbances 
look  place.  Theie  magistrates  and  commanders,  thus 
Tested,  too  often  even  by  the  authority  of  govern* 
Dent  with  a  discretionary  or  arbitrary  power,  were 
jptp  even  where  they  were  men  who  were  conscienti^ 
4»sly  desirous  to  act  right,  and  only  to  exercise  severi- 
tr  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserve* 
tioa  of  the  public  peace,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
tbeir  power.    This  was  too  frequently  the  case.    Men 

fullty,  or  suspected  of  being  aangerous  to  the  pub- 
c  peace,  weve  aeUed  by  the  magistrates>  and  sent  to 
serve  in  the  navy.  In  order  to  protect  the  magis* 
tnftes  from  the  consequences  of  this  stretch  of  power, 
a  biU  of  indemnity  was  passed;  and  likewise  what 
Itome.  v^  called  the  insurrection  act.  by  which  the  chief 
^"'j^g.^dvetnor  in  ooujunl  was  authorised  to  proclaim,  on 
'  the  requisition  of  sevjsn  of  its  nuiy^istrates  assembled 
at  tfae  session  of  tbepeac^,  any  county  or  district  therep 
of  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  thereby  to  invest  the 
nsgistntes  with  a  power,  under  the  authority  of  the 
law,  to  send  su^ected  persons  into  the  navy.  Thev 
were  also  aulborizad  to  search  houses  for  arms,  and. 
after  pievioos  notice,  to  treat  ^s  culprits  all  as  should 
be  absent  from  their  homes,  without  satisfactory  excuse, 
sfter  certain  hours  in  the  evening.  In  October  X796, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  wa&  again  suspended. 

In  order  still  further  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  against  a  French  inv** 
sion  with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  government  en* 
toangcd  the  ibnnation  of  an  anned  yeomanry.  In 
many  respects,  this  species  of  force  was  much  preferable 
to  tbo  troops  of  the  line,  on  which  hitherto  the  peace 
sad  defence  of  Iceland  had  mainly  depended;  for  those 
troopsi  priactpally  from  Britain,  had  certainly  served  to 
irritate  and  infliune  the  Irish  by  their  disorderly  con- 
duct; besides,  the  formation  of  yeomanry  was  jumcious 
and  JTooeficial,  m  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  break 
down  ^e  associations  m  Orangemen  in  tlie  north  «f 
Ireland,  who,  under  pretenoe  of  defendiiy  themselves 
from  thaX^atholics,  w«re  guilty  of  die  most  dreadful 
iwtxages  and  violations  of  &e  laws. 

It  was  not  to  be  aupposed  that  the  French  oovem* 
ment  was  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  indisposed 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  their  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Indeed  it  was  matter  of  surpriae  that  they  had  not  at- 
tempted to  land  troops  in  a  country  so  cUsturbed,  and 
in  which  there  was  avowedly  ao  numerous  and  active 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  desirous  to  throw  off  the  Bri^ 
tiah  yoke,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  accept  any  foreign 
assistance  that  might  present  itself.  An  agreement 
waa  in  &icjL  made  between  the  leading.men  in  the  Irish 
Union,  and  the  French  Directory,  for  the  landing  of  a 
French  force  in  Ireland,  on  condition  that  the  inva- 
ding army  should  act  as  auxiliaries^  receiving  their  pay 
aoo  instruction  from  the  Union.  As  soon  as  this  ar*' 
iwigfment  was  yttled,  nrtfyarations  fSor  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  were  made  at  west  The  Irish  Union,  in  or* 
der  to  be  ready  to  second  the  effiarts  of  tbeir  new  allies, 
wcM  uncommonly  active  and  aealous  in  their  pcepara* 
tiooaand  plana;  but,  in  the  midst  of  these,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  induced  to  sua* 
pend  their  <^rations,  in  consecjuence  of  receiving,  first, 
the  intelligenoe  that  the  invasion  would  take  place  im- 
noediately,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
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1706;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  a  letter,    Hktotf. 
which  they  had  no  reason  not  to  repard  as  authentic,  ^^V«^ 
that  the  invasion  would  be  deferred  till  the  sprix^r  of 

1797. 

The  invading  fleet,  however,  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  Prcscfa  flett 
on  the  24th  of  December  1796 ;  but  as  the  general,  and  ^  ^^^ 
a  great  part  o£  his  troops  were  on  board  ships  that     ^ 
had  not  arrived,  the  admiral,  after  waiting  for  him  a 
few  days,  returned  to  Brest,  having  previously  ascertain- 
ed, however,  that  the  country  was  well  defended,  and 
that  even  the  peasantry,  towards  whom,  the  French  had 
been  taught  to  look  for  immediate  and  hearty  co-opera« 
tion,  were  apparently  adverse  to  them. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  May,  1797, 
declaring  the  civil  power  inadequate  to  quell  the  insur* 
rection ;  and  this  proclamation  was  followed  by  orders 
for  the  military  officers  to  act  without  waiting  for  any  au« 
thority  from  the  civil  power.  The  military,  who  had  pre* 
.viously  been  highly  irritated  by  the  resit^tanoe  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  who,  it  is  too  probable,  had  entered  Ire- 
land, with  the  belief  that  it  might  be  treated  in  all  re- 
jBpects  as  a  conquered  country,  now  gave  away,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  the  most  oppressive  outrages.  Un* 
der  the  pretence  that  arms  were  ooncealra,  housey 
yrete  sometimes  burnt  or  plundered ;  and  the  milita- 
ry torture  of  the  pjcket  was  employed  to  force  a  dis« 
povery.  But  it  is  painful  to  dwell  xm  such  outrages ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  soldiers  acting  not  only  without  the  con* 
tiol  of  the  civil  power,  but,  as  they  believed,  in  fur* 
therance  of  ,the  views  of  government,  sgainst  a  peopla 
Fhom  they  regarded  as  proper  ejects  of  their  tyranny 
fnd  cruelty.  The  United  Irish,  perceiving  that  their 
only  chance  of  success  was  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  being  reduced  to  obedience,  and  conducting  their 
operations  in  a  more  secret  manner,  discontinued  their 
meetings ;  find  the  state  of  the  country  generally  im- 
proved 9o  much,  that  in  August  1797f  the  admini* 
stration  of  justice  was  sgain  committed  to  the  civil 
power. 

But  the  United  Irish  were  only  laying  their  schemes  iHih  Unka 
deeper,  and  were  inactive  and  tranquil  only,  that  they  re-oiguu- 
might  burst  out  with  more  violence  and  effect.  Hither-  wd. 
to  they  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  pro-  ^^^T 1797 
yinces ;  but  now  the  associations  began  to  extend  to 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  organiaation  .to  assume  a  military  form.  Ac- 
cording to  their  new  plan,  the  lowest  societies  consisted 
of  I2  persons,  who  lived  near  one  another,  and  among 
whom  tfaecs  was  frequ^it  and  confidential  intercourse* 
Five  of  these  societies  elected  each  a  secretary,  and  these 
secretaries  formed  a  baronial  oommittee,  which  had  the 
superintendance  of  the  first  society.  Ten  of  these  lower 
baronial  committees  elected  each  a  delegate^  and  theten 
delegates  composed  an  upper  baronial  cgmmittee,  which 
directed  the  business  of  we  ten  lower  committees.  In 
like  manner  was  the  organiaation  of  county,  district, 
and  provincial  committees  effected.  The  supreme  com- 
Oiana  yes  l^d^ped  in  an  executive  directory,  which  waa 
composed  oi  five  persons^  unknown  to  all  except  .the 
secxetariesjDf  theimr  pr9vi];vci4  (^opnvi^tees.  From  this 
directory  the  ocdeoMfere  oenveyed  in  the  most  secret 
^ut  efficient  and  prompt  manuer ;  and  they  were  .in- 
tently and  fyUy  pbeyed.  3uch  was  the,  civil  oraaniaa» 
tion  oif  the  Iri^  Union.  The  militaiy  resembled  it, 
and,  in  &Gt,  fffa»  grafted  itpon  it*  The  secretfry  of  each 
of  the  kNTifst.socUt^s  Wj«3  its  non-cf^pupispionfa officer ; 
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v^^?L-  ^^  ^*  dde^tcs  of  the  lower  lind  upper  committees 
^•'V*""^  were  respectively  captains  and  colonels.  There  was 
alsa  a  military  committee  appointed  by  the  directory^ 
to  contrive  plans  for  the  direction  of  the  national  force 
towards  the  grand  object  they  had  in  view.  In 
May  1797,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Irish  Union  in  Ulster  alone,  was  nearly  100,000. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  kioffdom^  except  Dublin  and 
the  counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  East  Meath,  West 
Meath,  and  King's  County,  their  numbers  were  com- 
paratively few ;  but  they  were  using  their  utmost  en* 
deavours  to  extend  the  Union  all  over  Ireland, 

As  the  attempt  to  reduce  Ireland  to  order  and  tran« 
quillity  by  means  of  force  had  now  been  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  producing  the  effect  ex- 
pected and  intended,  it  was  hoped  that  the  British  mi- 
nistiy  would  have  adopted  different  measures,  more 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
more  satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  humani- 
ty.    Under  this  idea^  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox  moved 
in  parliament,  that  a  humble  addms  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying  him  to  inteipose  his  pa« 
temal  interference  for  the  allaying  of  the  anrming  dis- 
contents then  subsisting  in  Ireland ;  but  these  motions 
were  negatived,  as  well  as  one  whidi  his  lordship  af^ 
terwards  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
offered  to  produce  proof  of  the  most  absurd  as  well  as 
disgusting  tyranny  ever  exercised  in  any  country.    In- 
deed, it  was  only  through  the  debates  in  parliament  that 
the  real  state  or  Ireland  at  this  period  could  be  learnt ; 
for  the  newspapers,  which  were  in  favour  of  the  insur- 
gents, as  well  as  those  of  government,  (p^issly  misrepre- 
sented it.  The  former  were  most  licentious  and  miscliie- 
Vous  in  their  representations,  and  also  in  their  endea- 
vours to  spread  the  flame  of  sedition  and  rebellion ;  andf 
in  more  than  one  instance,  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  government    As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Union  found  that  they  could  not  propagate  their  views 
by  means  of  newspapers,  they  had  recourse  to  hand-bOls, 
which  were  {Mivately  printed  and  circulated  by  their 
agents.    In  these,    abstinence  from  spiritous  liquors 
was  recommended,  in  order  that  tbe  revenue  might  be 
impaired;  and  this  recommendation,  which  it  might 
have  been  thought  no  motive  would  have  induced  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish  to  follow,  was  obeyed  so  ge- 
nerally and  faithfully,  diat  their  habits  were  observed 
to  be  decidedly  more  sober  than  usuaL    The  members 
were  also  cautioned  against  purchasing  the  quit-rents 
of  the  crown,  as  the  bargains  would  nottbe  vahd  in  case 
of  a  revolution.    A  caution  was  also  given  against  the 
acceptancie  of  bank  notes.    All  these  circumstances  evi« 
denuy  proved  that  the  Irish  Union  were  still  in  hopes 
of  accomplishing  their  object  by  a  revolution ;  but,  as 
they  could  not  hope  for  tnis  by  their  own  unaided  ef- 
forts, th^  again  iiad  recourse  to  France.    Assistance 
was  readily  promised  them ;  and  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ; 
but  the  expedition  from  tiie  latter  place  was  rendered 
abortive,  by  thedefeal  of  the  Dutcn  fleet  at  the  battle 
of  Camperdown.    Still  the  Irish  Union  looked  towards 
assistance  from  the  Brest  exped^on ;  but  the  French 
government  appearing  to  have  fbr^otten  their  promise^ 
Arthur  O'Connor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  di« 
Ancsi  of     rectory,  was  commissioned  to  proceed  to  France ;  but, 
A,  D*CoD-    on  his  passage  through  England  for  that  purpose,  in 
Btir.  February  1798,  he  was  arrested,  along  with  an  Irish 

A.  D.  179$.  priest  of  the  name  of  Goigly,  and  Binns,  a  member  of 
the  corresponding^  society  of  London.  They  were  tried ; 
O'Connor  and  Bmns  were  acquitted,  but  detained  on 


another  charge  of  treason ;  Coigly  was  condienmed  md   miton. 
executed. 


The  Irish  Union,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
assistance  from  France^  resolved  to  trust  solely  to  their 
own  power.    By  this  time,  the  number  of  men  sworn 
into  tlie  conspiracy  amounted  neariy  to  half  a  millioi], 
and  plans  were  formed  for  the  simultaneous  rismg  of 
this  body.    Their  object,  however,  was  discoveiea  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds,  who  was  a  delegate  for 
tile  province  of  Leinster;  and  from  his  informstion, 
tiie  members  wha  formed  Ae  committee*  of  thii  pro* 
vince  were  arrested.    Emmett,  Macnevin,  and  Bond, 
members  of  the  directory,  were  also  arrested.    Gofen- 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  seizure  of  papers,  were 
made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  the 
Union,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  frustrate  tfaem«    The 
Union,  thus  deprived  of  their  directoiy,  proceeded  t» 
elect  new  members,  among  whom  were  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Sheares ;  but  neither  these  nor  die  odier 
members  were  equal  in  talents  to  the  former  members ; 
and  yet  greater  talents  were  now  requisite,  not  mcrdy 
on  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  government,  but 
also  because  the  lower  membeif  of  the  Union,  wearied 
with  waiting,  and  anxious  not  so  much  to  accomplish 
the  political  objects  of  the  Union,  as  to  gratify  thek  own 
private  revenge,  could  not  be  managed  except- by  men 
of  the  greatest  talents  and  influence. 

On  the  SOth  of  March,  1798,  government  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  proved  that  they  meant  to  adopt  H*^ 
the  most  vigorous  measures  whidi  were  in  their  power, 
for  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  disafiection  and 
disorders  in  Ireland.     In  this  it  was  stated,  that  *'  a 
traitorous  conspiracy,  existing  within  the  Idngdam,  had 
been  consideraoly  extended,  and  had  manifested  itself 
in  acts  of  open  rebellion ;  and  that  in  oonseauenoe  there- 
of, Uie  most  direct  and  positive  orders  had  been  issued 
to  the  officers  oommandmg  his  majesty's  forces,  to  em« 
ploy  them  with  the  utmost  vi^rQur  and  decision,  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  and  for  the 
disarming  of  the  rebels,  and  all  disaflfecied  persons,  by 
the  most  summary  and  eflectual  measures."  At  the  same 
time  General  Abercroitibie,  who  then  commanded  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  was  directed  hj  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
proceed  with  his  army  into  the  disturbed  counties,  vest* 
ed  with  full  powers  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper. 
His  first  object  was  to  restore  die  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  could  not  be  safdy 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  he  meant  to 
issue.    Afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  AprO,  he  published  a 
maiui^to,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kildare,  where 
his  head-quarters  were  fixed,  to  surrender  their  arms 
within  10  days,  and,  in  case  oiP  non-compliance,  threat- 
ening that  large  bodies  of  troops  should  live  among  them 
at  fVee  quarters,  promising  rewards  to  those  who  would 

Sive  information  of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition,  and 
enouncing  other  severities,  ift  case  the  inhabitants  did 
not  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days,  the  troops  were 

Suartered  on  those  who  were  known  or  suspected  to  be 
isaffected ;  and  Uieir  behaviour  was  such  as  in  most  in« 
stances  might  be  expected  from  men  of  their  habits  and 
feelings,  hitherto  little  accustomed  to  strict  discif^e. 
The  insurgents  did  not  seem  intimidated  by  these 

Sroceedings  against  them ;  and  as  they  Were  ignorant 
^at  government  were  acquainted  with  their  plans,  they 
still  persevered  in  the  determination  to  rise  in  a  body 
on  a  fixed  day.    Before  that  day  arrived,  however,  go*  Aimtj 
vemment  caused  Lord  Edwara  Fitsgenld,  who  had  Urdl 
contrived  the  plan  of  attack,  and  who  waa  distinguish-  ^>1 
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Hlntmf.  ed  fiyr  hit  boldness,  talentSi  and  inflaencey  to  be  arrert** 
"'Y*'^  ed.  He  made  a  desperate  resistance^  and  died  soon  af- 
terwards of  a  wound  which  he  received  before  he  was 
taken.  The  two  brothers  Sheares,  and  other  conspira- 
tors,  were  arrested  the  same  month ;  and,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  plan  of  insurrection  was  announced  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublm.  The  night  of  the  23d  was  the 
time  fixed  for  it.  An  attack  on  the  troops  stationed 
near  Dublin,  and  on  the  artillery,  was  to  have  been  first 
executed.  The  castle  was,  about  the  same  time,  to  have 
been  surprised;  after  which,  the  parties  engaged  in 
these  enterprises  were  to  have  united.  The  stoppage 
t)f  all  the  mail  coaches  on  the  ereat  roads,  was  to  nave 
been  the  s^poal  for  the  rising  of  the  people  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  scheme  was  certainly 
Well  arranged,  and  had  it  not  been  discovered,  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. 
MlUon  Even  though  thus  discovered,  the  insurrection  broke 
•°«  out  in  a  manner  that  caused  great  alarm,  and,  for  some 
time,  exposed  parts  pf  Ireland  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  insurgents,  though  they 
were  nearly  without  leaders,  and  with  scarcely  any  arms 
except  pikes,  commenced  their  operations  by  an  attuk 
on  Naaa,  Carlow,  and  other  places,  from  which  tby 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  They  had  previously  destroy- 
ed  the  mail-coaches  in  their  road  to  Dublin,  to  give  no- 
tice to  their  confederates  that  they  were  about  to  cooi* 
menoe  their  operations,  and  to  retard  the  communication 
of  them  to  government.  As  soon  as  the  first  acts  of  re* 
bellion  tooK  place.  General  Lake,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Abenaximbie  in  the  command  of  the  forces,  is- 
sued  a  prodamation,  iii  which  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  use,  in  the  most  sumnuury  and  vigoroua 
manner,  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
to  suppress  tne  rebellion ;  and  commanded  all  persona 
of  every  rank,  except  officers  and  magistrates,  to  re* 
main  in  their  houses  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till  five 
in  the  morning.  Prodamations  were  also  issued  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  In 
the  first,  all  persons  in  Dublin  were  ordered  to  give  in 
a  Hat  of  theur  arms,  or  to  surrender  them  if  they  had 
not  a  licence  to  possess  them ;  and  every  house-keeper 
to  fix  on  the  out-side  of  his  door  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  persons  resident  in  his  house.  In  the  second  pro* 
damation  it  was  stated,  that  orders  had  been  sent  to 
all  his  majesty's  (general  officers  in  Ireland,  to  punish, 
according  to  martial  law,  all  persons  assisting  in  the  re- 
bellion* 

The  promss  of  the  rebels  towards  the  south-west 
was  checked  by  their  repulse  at  Carlow ;  but  the  dty 
of  Dublin  was  still  partially  blockaded  by  them.  To 
complete  the  plan  for  its  rebef.  Sir  Jamea  Dufi^made  a 
rapid  march  with  600  men  from  Limerick,  and  arriving 
at  Kildare,  opened  the  communication  between  the  ca- 
pital and  the  country. 
Tcctkn  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
iexfoid.  the  coun^  of  Wexford,  where  it  was  not  ajmrehended 
that  the  msur^jents  were  in  great  Ibrce.  They  were 
headed  by  a  pnest  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a  ferodous 
and  ignorant  fanatic.  On  the  27th,  two  bodies  of  them 
made  their  appearance  at  Oulart  and  Kilthomas.  At 
the  latter  place  thev  were  defeated  by  200  or  300  yeo- 
nen;  but  at  the  former  place,  where  Murphy  himself 
commanded,  thev  were  victorious.  Murphy  imme- 
diately proceedefi  to  Enniscorthy,  of  which,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  he  gained  posses- 
aion.    The  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Wexfora  were 


now  in  great  alarm,  as  thay  ooaldplainlydistii^giiish  the  Hinoiy. 
flames  c^the  burning  bouses  at  Enniaoorthv.  As  they  '^— '  i  '— ^ 
were  little  prepared  for  defence,  they  resolved  to  ne- 
godate  with  the  insurgents,  or  rather,  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  them  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes.  For 
this  purpose,  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  arrested  on 
private  information,  were  sent  to  tbem ;  but  they  kept 
one  of  these  to  be  their  leader,  and  sent  the  other  back 
to  Wexford.  Against  this  pkce  they  now  determined 
to  proDeed.  Its  small  earrison  took  a  position  outside, 
but  afterwards  returned  into,  the  town,  which  was  al- 
most immediatdy  evacuated,  and  taken  possession  of  by  WeziM 
the  rebels.  Their  force  was  about  1 5,000  men ;  and  by  tdwu 
the  capture  of  Wexford,  the  southern  parts  of  the  ooun* 
ty,  as  well  as  the  eastern  and  western,  were  at  their  meiw 
C]^.  They  now  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which 
erected  its  march  to  Gorey,in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  hopes  of  thus  forcingva  paaaa^  to  the 
capitd ;  and  the  other  to  New  Ross,  by  reducing  which 
they  would  be  enabled  to  enter  the  counties  of  Kilken« 
ny  and  Waterford.  The  inhabitants  of  Gorey  were 
apprised  of  their  danger,  but  they  trusted  it  would  be 
averted  by  the  arrivafof  troops  under  General  Loftua 
and  Colonel  Walpole,  which  immediatdy  marehed  by 
different  routes  to  attack  the  inauigents,  who  were  post* 
ed  on  a  hill  seven  miles  from  Gorey,  under  the  ccdn« 
mand  of  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Roche.  This  man 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  great  military  talents, 
for  he  immediately  resolved  to  quit  his  position  with 
his  whole  force,  upwards  of  10,000  men,  and  attacked 
Wdpole  while  separated  fhim  Lofkua' troops.  He  came  ' 
up  with  him  at  Clouffh,  and,  attaddng  him  quite  un-  Bsitle  cC 
expected,  the  British  were  defeated,  with  the  lose  d^^^'^i 
their  artillery.  Loftus,  in  the  mean  time,  following  the 
insurgents  to  Gorey,  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  Walpde'a 
corps,  found  them  posted  so  stroQgly  that  he  durst  not 
attadc  them,  but  retreated  Into  the  county  of  Carlow. 

The  body  of  the  rebels  who  had  marched  towaida 
Rosa  were  not  so  fortunate :  They  had  chosen  for  their 
leader  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harvey,  whom  they  had 
liberated  from  Wexford  jaiL  He  formed  a  plan  of  $U 
tacking  three  separate  parts  of  the  town  of  Ross  at  the 
aametime:  The  attack  waa  accordingly  made  in  a fu- of  Besi 
rious  but  irregular  manner.  At  first  the  rebels  gained 
some  advantages,  but  they  were  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  and  (%neral  Johnson,  who  commanded  a  strong 
partv  of  the  regular  army  in  the  totvn,  took  advantage 
of  thia  circumstance,  and,  after  a  desperate  renstanoe 
from  some  divisions  of  the  rebels,  wnile  others  were 
totally  without  disdpline  or  management,  he  suooeed« 
ed  in  completely  defeating  them,  and  in  saving  the 
place.  Enraged  at  this  daeat,  the  rebels  massacred  in 
cold  blood  more  than  100  of  their  Protestant  prisoners 
at  Wexford. 

The  insurgoits  who  had  defeated  WalpoVs  corps 
remained  inactive  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  leiu^ 
on  the  9th  of  June,  they  advanced  to  the  north  to  join 
another  body  of  insurgepts,  and,  when  united,  to  at- 
tack Arklow.  The  garrison  in  this  place,  not  conceiv* 
inff  themselves  strong  enough  to  defend  it  against  the 
rebels,  left  it,  but  afterwards  returned,  in  consequence 
of  their  not  attempting  to  seize  it.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever,  changed  their  plans,  and  advanced  against  it; 
but  on  the  very  day  of  atUck,  there  arrived  the  Dur« 
ham  fendble  regiment  The  royal  foroe  now  consist* 
ed  of  1600  men,  and,  being  arranged  in  lines,  with  arw 
tillery  in  front,  they  were  enabled  to  cover  three  sides  of 
the  place,  a  river  protecting  the  other  side.  The  force 
of  tne  insurgents  amounted  to  more  than  20,000,  buC 
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only  iHbmit  4000  dr  5D0O  of  tli^  Bafl  ^ft^;  THey  ad- 
vanced  wt^  great  imt^ef  iiMity  to  the  cannoris'  tadtltirt, 
^  but  they  were  ih  evefy  iteMttlt  driven  ba^k^f th  hnmense 
slaughter.  The  battle  lasted  ibtir  hours ;  and  t^ough> 
during  the  whole  of  that  tifne,  the  Durham  foidbies 
bore  the  brunt  of  it«  yet  they  stood  firm  atid  undaimted. 
The  pikemen  of  the  insurgents  had  not,  however,  yet 
come  into  action,  and  Genml  Needham,  apfirdiehsitA 
that  the  ienctblesi  wearied  out  with  repeated  attacks, 
would  not  be  able  to  wttiistand  these  fbrmidable  as- 
aailants,  sent  directions  to  Colonel  Skerret,  Who  com- 
manded the  fencibles,  to  retreat  This,  however,  he 
refuted  to  do ;  and  though  it  was  ndw  dark,  and  the  in- 
sui^nts  might  have  profited  by  this  drcutttstance,  they 
discontinued  the  attack,  and  ntreat^. 

The  insurgents,  of  whom  w«  have  been  hitherto 
ftpeaking,  consisted  alhiost  etduStvfely  of  Catholics. 
They  hoped  to  b§  assistttd  in  their  plans  by  the  IPro^ 
testants  of  the  north  of  Irtiiattd ;  but  m  diis  they  were 
disappointed.  There  wete,  indeed,  insurrections  in 
Antrim  and  Down ;  but  the  Protestants  who  engaged 
in  them,  after  a  fe^  skirmishes  with  the  ro3ral  troops, 
gave  up  the  enterprise,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  bemg" 
assured  that  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  in  the  north, 
tfieugh  in  general  well  disposed.  Would  not  co-operate' 
with  them,  havinil  leameidl,  that  the  insurrection  in 
Wexford  was  totafly  of  a  religious  character,  and  that 
the  Catholics  ehgaged  in  it  had  reputedly  behaved 
With  great  cruelty  to  the  Protestants. 

The  insurgents  in  Wexford  Wete  thus  left  to  them, 
selves,  and  measures  were  taken  by  government  to 
crash  th^m  effectually  and  speedilv.  On  the  ^Oth  of 
June,  thdr  whole  fbrce  was  asseinbled  on  Vinegar-hill, 
ifeai*  Enniscorthy.  Generd  Lake  immediately  formed 
bis  plan,  which  was,  to  surround  this  post;  and  for  this 
purpose^  all  the  divisions  of  the  royal  artny  were  put 
m  motion. 

In  the  mean  time,  th^  insurgents  were  guilty  of  the 
iDost  atrotiiOtts  acts  of  cruelty,  not  mel-ely  against  those 
who  had  dpposki  their  plans,  but  even  i^ainst  those 
who  Wcte  Known  to  be  favimrable  to  them,  in  case 
th^  were  Pititestants.  These  were  drag^  to  Vine* 
gar^'hill,  where,  withoUttrial,  they  were  either  shot  or 
transfixed  with  pikes,  or,  in  some  cases,  p\it  to  desth  in 
a-  still  more  barbattras  manner.  At  Killan,  the  Pro- 
tMantft  of  both  sexes  were  collected,  with  an  intention 
of  burninff  them  alive  in  thdr  (HUrish  church,  when  Ibr- 
tunately  thehr  design  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a 
body  M  yeomen. 

General  Lake  had  collected  neariy  1S,000  troops, 
with  a  train  of  artiHery  proportionate  to  that  number, 
for  the  attack  on  Vihegar-hill.  This  attadc  took  place 
on  the  ^Ist  of  Jon^.  The- town  of  Enniscorthy  was' 
the  first  object  of  attack,  and  the  insurgents  were  drr- 
ven  from  their  post  Th^  fled  thitingh  a  space  of 
ground  which  Wisis  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  General  Neftdhste.  These  had  not  com^  up,  whe- 
ther  from  missing  the  road,  or  some  other  accidental 
cause,  or,  a^  was  si^iposed,  because  General  Lake  wish- 
ed to  leave  the  insurgents  some  outlet,  is  not  ascertain- 
ed. Wexibrd  Was  taken  by  the  ro3ral  troops  the  same^ 
day  as  Enniscorthy  :*  Previously,  however,  a  battle  had 
taksn  place  at  Horetown,  between  the  troops  of  Gene- 
ral Moore  and  tile  insurgents  under  Roche.  T4ie  com- 
bat was  long  ddubtful,  but  at  length  tMtninated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels.  General  Moore  immediately  en- 
camped near  Wexfbrd,  in  order  to  secure  the  Protest- 
ants in  that  town  fVom  massacre.  Before  his  arrival, 
however,  the  rebels  in  it  had  committed  great  outrages. 
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These  ^ei^  principally  directed  and  ^hcoursg^  b«  ^  uk\m 
man  df  the  name  of  Dnon.  While  the  rebel  fon»  con.  "^y^ 
timied  ht  Wexford,  this  man  had  not  been  able  to  csr. 
ry  his  designs  into  execution;  but  soon  after  they 
marched  out  against  General  Moofe,  Dixon,  at  the  head 
of  a  mob,  whiUi  he  had  previously  inflahied  with  wlris« 
ky,  murdered  the  Prottestantd  in  a  manner  to  wbidi, 
fbr  wanton  cruelty,  not  ^ven  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
revolution  can  product  a  parallel  In  the  mean  time, 
the  battle  at  Vinegar-hill,  tbotigh  strenuously  contend<s 
ed  by  the  insurgents,  ended  in  their  cotnplete  defbt. 
They  were  completely  broken,  and  fled ;  and  their  loss 
in  the  battle  and  pursuit  was  so  considerate,  that  the 
Whole  party  was  completely  disheartened. 

Before  General  Moore  arrived  at  this  toWri,  many 
of  the  itihabitants,  being  freed  fVodi  the  prMnoe  of 
the  insurgents,  who  baa  joined  their  companions  on 
Vinegafwhill,  were  desirous  of  submitting,  and  giring 
up  the  place.  Lord  Kingsborough,  odonel  of  the; 
North  Cork  militia,  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in 
it ;  and  he  agreed  to  receivig  the  surrender,  pledging 
his  honour  for  the  safety  of  all,  exceot  those  who  hsd 
been  concerned  in  the  murders.  On  tnis  pledge,  which 
Was  made  known  to  the  British  generd,  tne  insurgents 
Wfa^  had  fled  Into  the  town  after  tiieiif  defbat  at  Vine- 
r-hill,  evacuated^it,  separating  into  two  bodies,  in  the 
11  confidence  of  the  ratification  of  tbfe;  terms;  but 
General  Lake  ordered  all  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death. 

The  movements  and  proceedings  of  the  insurgents, 
after  the  battle  of  Vinegar-hill,  were  desultt^,  without 
union  or  plan.   One  body  of  them  tnart^ed  to  Arklow, 
and,  finding  no  roval  troops  thete,  massacred  many  of 
the  inhabitants.     Another  body,  under  Murphy,  whd 
had  originally  ndsed  the  insurrection  in  Wexford,  di- 
rected &eir  march  towards  the  county  of  Carlow,  with 
the  design  of  stirring  tip  the  itlhabitdnts  there  and  in 
Kilktony ;  but  in  this-they  wete  disa|)paint^,  partly 
by  the  measures  of  the  royal  fbtces,  and  partly  by  die 
indisposition  of  the  inhabitants.    They  now  detehnined 
to  return  to  Wexford,  and  on  the  26th  of  JUne  arrived 
at  KilCommy.    Here  they  again  changed  their  route, 
and  moved  towards  the  Wicklow  mountaiiifr ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  they  had  no  other  chan<«  of  saf^  but 
by  dispei^sing  into  small  bodies,  being  no  longer  capa-  pioai  ds- 
ble  of  withstanding  the  forces  that  were  sent  agaihlt  penoa  d 
them.    After  various  movements  and  skirmiahes,  there-  ^ '""' 
fore,  they  finally  dispersed.  «*°* 

Ckivemment,  in  the  mean  thne,  had  been  pr^cetfS&ng  Tnaii  m 
in  the  trials  of  those  leaders  of  the  union  whom  they  ticcuws 
had  apprehended.  Among  these  were  the  tt^o  bto- 
thers  Sneares ;  M'Carra,  Uie  secretary  to  the  provin- 
cial committee  of  Leinster  j  and  B3rron,  delegate  ftbm 
Wicklow. 

Soon  after  thesis  events.  Lord  Camden,  tvho  bad  been         | 
viceroy  during  the  tebdlion,  was  recidled;  and  Bad 
Comwallis  was  appointed  his  successor.      Tfaia  appoint-  Arm^ 
ment  gave  great  and  general  satisfaction :  The  ctiaracter  ""T^ 
of  f^  noblemen,  for  political  honaur,and  hutnanity,  was  ^^^ 
higher  than  that  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  bia  appoint-  * 
ment  seemed  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  ^ovemtnent,  that 
they  meant  to  pursue  a  different  system  in  Ireland.    He 
carried  with  him  a  general  pardon  Ibr  all  who  would 
submit,  with  very  few  exceptions ;  but  his  arrival  could 
not  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  ayatena  which  had 
been  hitherto  pursued.    On  the  dd  of  July,  the  pardon 
which  Lord  Comwallis  brought  with  him  was  publish* 
ed  in  the  Dublin  Gazette.   His  majesty's  generals  were 
thereby  auljiorfsed  to  give  protection  to   audi  insur- 
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HiAfff'  gehtt  aSt  being  ahnply  guiltjr  of  tebellioH^  should  s(ir« 
^-nr^  rendef  their  attni^  abjtrre  all  tinlawfal  rni^ag^menta, 
and  Uke  tfie  ottth  of  flIlegiaAee.    In  ordef  thKt  this 
'  motsure  might  receive  the  fhDen  authority  and  sanc- 

tion, an  act  of  atnnesty  t^as  poss^  In  favour  6f  dll  wh6 
!uid  b^«n  engtf^ed  in  the  rebellion,  ekdept  the  leaders — 
those  who  had  been  guiliir  of  murder — and  those  wh6 
shoald  not  comply  trith  tne  conditions  above  specified. 
FnHn  diis  amnesty  Were  excluded  Napper  T^ndy,  und 
tboat  tHity  others  Whd  had  fled  to  the  continent.    Af- 
feervank  the  diief  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  Allow- 
ed to  make  their  terfns  with  government    SeveMy- 
tbree  of  them  bouiid'  themselves  to  give  Idl  the  infbr- 
mation  in  tiieir  power  Respecting  the  transactions  of  this 
United  Itidn^eil,  so  fkr  M  it  could  be  done  without 
Utititng  any  individual ;  to  emigrate  into  some  codiitty 
iigreM  upon,  fhim  whidi  they  wefe  not  to  pass  iti& 
any  other  country  at  wur  with  Britain^  or  to  return  to 
Ireland. 
tmoo  hf    It  18  probtble  thit  the  disturbanoes  in  Ireland  would 
AeKmtdb.  have  been  quelled  much  sooner  *than  they  actually 
were,  hud  ffot  the  French  invaded  that  country.    The 
policy  of  the  French  with  respect  to  Ireland  is  not  ea^ 
afly  understood.    It  seems  as  if  they  either  should  not 
hsve  invaded  it  at  all,  or  their  invasions  should  hitve 
been  better  timed,  and  ill  much  greater  force.    There 
ia  little  donbt  thilt,  at  more  than  one  period,  Ireland 
mi^t  liaVd  been  wrested  from  Britain,  if  the  French 
hii  httided  with  15,000  or  20,000  men,  and  a  krg^ 
supply  of  aMns.    The  Irish  insurgehts  fought  weu/ 
ihey  wantM  principally  ofUcers  and  Arms ;  so  that,  if 
the  French  had  supplied  these,  the  fkte  of  the  country 
would  probably  have  been  decided.   But  to  return  from 
this  digression.    The  Iri^  iUsUtgeiits  had  been  long 
amdouSly  expectii^g  aasistance  fK)m  ^ra»ce;  at  ktt, 
whetl  it  was  too  ate,  a  force  of  about  900  regular 
troop»,  cOmtoatided  by  General  Humbert,  knded  af 
Killala,  on  the  2dd  of  Au|^ust,  and,  being  joined  by 
aom^  m  die  OatholiC  inhabitants,  immediately  marched 
to  Cai^tlebar.   As  soon  as  Lord  Corn Wallis  learned  their 
arrival,  a  fdrcH  was  collected,  and  mArChed  against 
thenL    General  Hutchinson  arrived  at  Castkbar  on  the 
ftOfh,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  General  Lake, 
the  chief  oomihander  on  the  west    Th^  British  Groops 
were  drawn  up  in  an  advantageous  position  between 
Castlebar  and  the  French,  who  were  advandftg  towards 
it.    At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morhmg  of  the  27^,  Hum- 
bert afTfvftd  With  about  800  of  b»  own  troops,  and  1000 
Irish  peasantry.    His  only  artiAery  consisted  of  two 
amadl  guns.    The  army  opposed  to  hitti  amounted  to 
^d     nearly  3000.      Scarcely  was  the  engagement  begun, 
Icbff.    wfacti  the  royal  army  were  seized  wiu  a  panic  and 
fled,  leaving  their  artillery,  which  consisted  of  six 
piecra  of  cannon,  and  their  ammunition,  behind  them. 
Their  oAcera  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  them :  They 
fled,  without  stopping,  88  miles,  to  Tuam,  which  they 
rtmdbed  that  night ;  and,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  28th, 
some  of  them  reached  even  Athlone,  having  marched 
SO  miles  in  S7  hours.    Here  they  were  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  the  viceroy. 

From  Casdebar,  the  French,  after  gaining  this  most 
unexpected  victory,  proceeded  to  the  eastward,  into  the 
hiemrt  of  the  country,  with  what  design  it  is  impossible 
ta  comecture,  unless  fVom  the  expectation  of  being  rein- 
forced by  the  peasantry  on  their  march.  General  Lake 
and  his  column  followed  to  watch  their  movements, 
"wliile  Lord  Corawaltis,  with  the  chief  army,  moved  to*  - 
^wamls  Carrick,  on  the  Shannon.  At  length,  on  Septem- 
ber tiie  8tb,  General  Lake  havihg  come  up  with  theur 


rear,  at  a  place  called  Ballinamuck^  a  short  aetion  took    History.^ 
place.  Which  fortunately  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  ^-  r  — " 
the  French,  and  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  ^^^^  "**" 
The  troops  of  Humbert  amountea  to  748  privates  and 
96'  officers. 

The  French  certainly  had  been  disapj^inted  in  not 
receit'ing  assistance  from  the  Irish  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that,  oh  the  intelligence  of  their  landing,  and  especial* 
ly  of  their  success  at  Castlebar,  insurrections  would 
have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
bad  not  the  march  of  Lord  Comwaltis  intimidateo 
those  who  might  be  so  disposed.  Even  as  it  waa,  iasiineo- 
there  Waa  an  insinrrection  near  Granard,  the  ohiect  of  ^^^^ 
Which  seems  to  have  been  to  take  possession  of  Cavan,  ^^  *  . 
where  there  were  large  stores  of  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion.  Previous  to  this  enterprize,  however,  it  was  ne« 
oessary  for  them  to  take  Granwd ;  and  in  this  they 
,  Were  disappointed  by  the  arrival  of  some  yeomanry 
from  Ca van,  by  whom  they  were  defeated.  They  a£* 
terwards  sustained  another  defeat,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection.  The  Catholic  peasantry  of  th« 
eotmty  of  Mayo,  who  had  first  risen  to  assist  the  Frenchj 
still  continued  in  arms,  notwithstanding  the  sunreiw 
der  of  Humbert  They  even  attacked  Castlebar,  but 
ware  repulsed.  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Killala,  from  which,  being  stormed  by  the 
roy^d  forces,  they  were  driven  with  great  slaughter. 

The  French  government  at  last  seemed  as  if  they 
tneant  to  send  assistance  to  Humbert ;  and,  as  a  pre^i 
lude  to  this  assistance,  a  brig  arrived  near  the  north* 
west  coast  of  Donnegal,  where  it  landed  its  new  supplies. 
Amoiig  these  was  Napper  Nandy,  who  had  been  con<*  Napped 
Stituted  general  of  brigade  in  tne  French  service.  As  Tandj. 
soon,  however,  as  he  learned  the  fate  of  Uie  army  of 
Humbert,  he  reimbarked.  He  waa  afterwards  arrest* 
ed  at  Hamburgh  by  the  British  government,  tried  in. 
Irelahd,  plead^  guiltyi  but  was  psrdoned.  Another 
attempt  of  the  French  im  revive  a  cause  now  desperate 
was  equally  unsuocesful.  A  squadron^  consisting  of 
one  ship  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  with  troopa 
and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  waa 
iklleO  ih  widi  off  the  western  coast  of  that  island  by 
the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  who  captured  the  ship  of  the  line  and  three 
fV'igates.  Afterwards  the  rest,  except  two  irigateSi 
were  taken.  Another  squadron  of  three  frigates,  with 
2000  troops  on  board,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Killala  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
sonie  British  ships,  tliey  set  sail  and  escaped. 

The  plan  of  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Meanxres 
and,  appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  the  Irish  iMpeoing 
peers,  in  their  address  to  Queen  Anne  in  the  yean  *^  ^uuoa* 
1703  and  1707f  but  t^i  this  time  the  British  cabinet  waa 
averse  to  it    Afterwards,  when  the  Irish  volunteers 
fbrced  the  British  government  to  render  the  Irish  par« 
liament  independent  of  that  of  Britain,  an  union  waa 
sought  for  by  the  British,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  ob« 
ject  of  desire  among  any  classes  of  the  Irish.    The  al« 
most  uninterrupted  insurrections  by  which  Ireland  waa 
disturbed  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo« 
lution,  seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  British  cabinet 
the  idea  of  seriously  bringing  about  a  union.    As  it 
was  well  known  that  such  a  measure,  if  it  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Irish  unprepared  for  it,  and  strongly 
prejudiced  against  it,  would  not  be  carried  without 
creating  serious  discontent,  it  was  resolved  to  brins 
the  question  before  the  public  in  panphletSi  before  it 
was  agitated  in  parliament.    Accordingly  Mr.  Cooke»  . 
the  under  secretary  for  the  civil  department,  in  1798>  , 
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published  Arguments  for  and  againsl  a  Union  between 
iSreat  Britain  and  Ireland  considered.  The  country 
-was  immediately  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  discussion 
of  this  most  important  question,  and  became  divided 
into  two  parties.  Unionists  and  Anti- unionists.  On 
each  side  were  found  those  who,  on  all  other  previous 
questions,  had  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  people  were  certainly  against 
a  union.  On  the  22d  of  January  1799,  the  measure 
was  recommended  by  the  viceroy  to  parliament  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  favourable  address  was  voted  by 
a  large  majority.  In  the  Commons,  after  a  debate 
which  lasted  22  hours,  there  was  a  majority  of  only 
one  in  favour  of  the  measure.  When  it  was  i^ain 
brought  forward  the  next  day,  those  who  opposed  the 


ferable  to  a  foreign  Iq^sktnre,  anaequainted  with  the  Ru<«T' 
state  of  the  people»  and  too  distant  to  receive  vaSanxa^  ^"^r^ 
tion,  or  apply  the  proper  remedies  in  due  time:  that 
the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be- 
come, as  the  Scotch  in  that  of  Great  Britain  had  become 
already,  the  tools  of  administration*  to  the  increase  of 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown :  that  the  evil  of  absen- 
tees  would  be  nearly  doubled,  to  the  intolerable  aug. 
mentation  of  the  exhausting  drain  of  money,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  tenantry  to  the  tyranny  of  agents, 
who  would  abuse  their  delegated  power  to  Uie  gratifica- 
tion of  their  pride  and  avarice :  that,  by  the  absence  of 
the  bishops  from  their  dioceses,  in  consequence  of  their 
attendance  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  inferior 


nnion  had  a  majority  of  five.    Before  the  conclusion  of    and  the  discouragement  of  literature :  that  the  national 

«U«     tm^^mZ^mm.        1.^-. ^1 1      ^      ■!•  .«.'..>  .  /»     *t  ■W'^t.        11       1_  _         ft.*!      ^         V       «  .■ 


the  session,  however,  those  who  were  favourable  to  it 
had  atuined  a  majority ;  but  the  detail  of  the  measure 
was  postponed  tifl  the  next  year.  In  the  British  par- 
liament the  ouestion  had  also  been  introduced  during 
the  session  of  I799i  and,  affcer  considerable  discussion, 
but  with  less  opposition  than  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
a  series  of  resolutions  recommending  a  union  had  been 
voted. 

When  the  Irish  pailiament  assembled  again  on  the 


importance  of  the  Irish  would  be  annihilated  by  the 
degradation  of  their  country  from  the  rank  of  a  King- 
dom :  and  that  whatever  concessions  should,  in  letum 
for  her  eacrifiees»  be  made  to  Ireland  in  the  compact  of 
union,  might  at  any  time  afterwards  be  cancelled  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  its  vast  minority  of  Eng- 
lish members." 

"  The  advocates  of  the  incorporating  system  oontend- '"  f*"^ 
ed,  that  in  every  j^ovemment  is  inherent  a  despotic  ^^ 


^  I^th  of  January,  1800,  a  motion  was  made  hostile  to  the    power  for  the  maiDtenance  of  order,  the  y^Tfing  of 

▲•  0. 1800.  measure,  which,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  was  laws,  and  for  the  making  of  alterations  occafion^^  ia 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  42.  On  the  5th  of  Febru-  its  own  constitutton,  lor  its  adaptation  to  sacoesdve 
ary.  Lord  Castlereagh  communicated  a  message  from  changesof  circumstances,  which  in  the  coarse  of  hmnan 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  favour  of  a  union,  and  develo-  affairs  inevitably  take  place:  that  this  power  is  lodged^ 
ped  the  plan  on  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  On  a  di-  according  to  the  British  system,  conjointly  in  the  king;, 
vision  of^the  House  for  taking  this  message  into  consi-  the  lords,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people:  that 
deration,  there  appeared  158  in  favour  or  it,  and  115  the  modification  now  proposed,  was  no  smrendry  of 
against  it.    The  House  of  Peers  were  morp  decidedly    indqiendence,  but  an  intimate  ooiganction  with  the  ~~ 

in  favour  of  a  nnion.    In  it  the  lord  chancellor,  Fiti-    ^'-  "'— ""      "  "" ^^'  " ^ "  -  • 

gibbon,  now  Earl  of  Clare,  was  one  of  its  most  strenu- 
ous supporters,  -while  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  strenuously  opposed  it  It  was  also  opposed 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lords 
Charlemont  and  Moira,  and  Mr.  Grattan.    In  cvder  to 

counteract  the  effects  of  such  a  formidable  opposition, o » - —  «• 

government  had  recourse  to  those  means,  wnich  the    the  2d  article  of  Uiat  act :  that  otherwise  than  through 
distribution  of  places  of  honour  or  emolument  must  al-    their  representatives  in  parliament,  the  consent  of^e 
ways  put  in  tnehr  power,  and  which  too  frequently 
have  overcome  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  been 
the  most  loud  in  theur  professions  of  purity,  indepen- 
dence, and  patriotism.    By  the  active  and  judicious 


ter  island,  on  honourable  terms, — ^no  subversian^  but  a 
change  of  the  oonstituti(m :  that,  to  deny  the  compt^ 
tenoe  of  parliament  for  the  effecting  of  this  change 
would  be  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  act  by  whidi  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  had  been  incorporate^  and  conse- 
quently to  deny  the  riffht  of  his  present  Majesty  to  the 
crown  of  the  united  Kingdom,  which  was  founded  on 
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representatives  _    , 

people  could  only  be  collected  from  the  opinions  of  the 
well-informed,  the  reflecting  and  disinterested  part  of 
the  nation :  that,  to  these,  the  measure  prc^[>osed  was  an 

^ _^ .^^„  object  of  desire :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  advanta- 

emplp3n(nent  of  these  means,  the  majority  in  tne  House  ges  to  Ireland  from  her  local  parliament,  the  disadvan* 
4)f  Commons  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  pros-  tages  were  far  greater:  that  the  feeble  bond,  by  which 
pect  of  carrying  the  measure  was  rendered  every  day  the  two  king£ms  were  connected,  was  in  danger  of 
more  favourable.    Besides,  many  of  those  both  in  and  being  broken  by  a  disagreement  of  the  two  l^idatures, 
out  of  parliament,  who,  during  the  first  impulse  of  their  of  which  an  alarming  instance  in  the  appointment  of  a 
feelings,  had  reprobated  the  nnion,  without  considering  regent  had  lately  occurred :  that  by  the  distinctneas  af 
the  arguments  that  mic^t  be  urged  in  favour  of  it,  hav-  her  legislature,  Ireland  was  excluded  from  commercial 
ing  become  cool,  and  divested  themselves  of  prejudice,  advantages,  as  had  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  oominer- 
resolved  to  support  it.     The  arguments  for  and  against  dal  propositions,  whicn  had  beoi  rejected  from  political 
this  measure,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  jealousy  arising  from  this  distinctness :  that  this  boasted 
his  History  of  Ireland.  nationi^  parliament  was  founded  on  no  national  baaxa, 
**  The  opponents  of  the  measure  insisted,  that  the  re-  but  on  the  pretensions  of  a  few  to  a  monopoly  of  the  go- 
presentatives  of  a  nation  were  not  vested  with  a  power  vemment,  and  resources  of  the  whole,— a  puny  and  ra« 
of  abolishing  its  independence,  by  the  transfer  of  its  pacious  oligarchy,  who  considered  the  nation  as  their 
sovereignty,  or  right  of  legislation,  to  any  foreign  coun-  political  inheritance,  and  were  read^  to  sacrifice  the  pub- 
tiT ;  that  such  a  transfer,  without  the  general  consent  lie  peace  and  happiness,  to  their  insatiate  love  of  pa- 
of  the  people^  ought  to  be  resisted,  as  a  dissolution  of  trona^e  and  power:  that  for  the  demolition  of  thia  oli* 
the  existing  government,  and  introductive  of  anarchy :  garchicai  tyranny,  and  the  curbing  of  violent  factiona. 
that  a  local  parliament,  best  acquainted  with  the  habits,  by  which  the  nation  was  distracted  and  oppressed,  re- 
prejudices,  and  dispositions  of  their  fellow  subjects,  course  should  be  had  to  a  legislature  superior  to  local 
ever  present  on  the  spot  to  administer  immediate  relief  prejudices,  and  remote  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
totheir  wants,  or  guard  against  theur  excesses^  was  pre-  party:  that  the  Irish  members  in  Uie  imperial  psalia- 
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Bi<^*  mcBt  ooidd  not  be  tooU  of  the  minister  in  a  higher  de- 
;  W^^  me,  nor  with  more  expence  to  the  jiation,  than  the 
load  parliament  had  already  been,  in  which  were  116 
placemen  and  pensioners :  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
evil  arising  from  the  absentees,  would  be  more  tiian  coun- 
tsrbalaneed  by  new  advantages^  particularly  those  of 
eommeroe :  that  the  persons  who  now  made  the  in- 
crease of  absentees  an  argument  against  the  union^  had 
not  long  before  opposed  the  design  of  a  remedy  for  this 
evil»  the  proposal  of  a  tax  on  absentees,  whidb*  admini- 
stntion  had  offered  to  suppoit:  that  the  necessary  ab- 
sence of  bishops  from  the  clergy  under  their  care,  by 
their  attendance  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  occur 
so  seldooiy  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent  them 
from  perfbrraing  their  doty  in  rewinding  merit,  if  such 
dunila  be  their  inclination:  that  the  political  amalga- 
mation of  the  Irish  with  the  people  of  Great  Britam, 
could  not  be  a  declension  from  national  dignity :  and 
that  the  Infnetion  of  the  compact  with  Irdandi  could 
■ot  with  more  reason  be  apprehended  from  the  Imperi- 
al Pariiamcnt,  than  the  disfranahisement  of  Scotland,  of 
Walea,  er  of  Yorkahixe.*' 
Ua  On  ^e  Slst  of  May,  on  a  motion  that  leave  be  given 

^^*^  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  union  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, uicre  were  160  for  it,  and  100  against  it  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  26ui^of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  to  defer  the  business  till  the 
1st  of  August;  but  only  87  voted  in  support  of  this 
motion,  md  124  against  it  On  the  5th  of  June,  the 
bill  passed  the  committee.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  there  was  less  opposition,  it  wasreada  third  time 
on  the  Idth  of  June.  The  subject  beinf  again  introdu- 
ced into  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  discussed  in  both 
Hooses;  and  on  the  2d  <^  July  received  the  royal  as* 
sent. 

Hie  articles  of  union  were  partfy  commercial,  or  re- 
lating to  revenue,  and  part];jr  politicaL  Hie  regulations 
of  commerce  did  not  materially  differ  firom  the  proposi- 
tions of  l785k  The  proportion  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  was  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  their 
aggregate  exports  and  imports,  and  their  consumption 
of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  By  this  rule,  Ireland 
was  to  raise  two  psrts  of  the  revenue,  for  every  fifteen 
niaed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  first  twenty  yean 
alter  the  nnion.  At  the  tennination  of  this  period,  the 
noportion  was  to  be  regulated  by  parliament  One 
nmMftred  commoners  iW»n  Ireland  were  to  sit  in  the  im- 
perial parliament,  two  for  each  county,  two  ibr  each  of 
tibe  dtaes  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  the  university, 
asMi  one  for  each  of  the  51  most  considerable  towns. 
TIm  proprietors  of  the  disfiranchised  boroughs  were  to 
receive  a  pecuniary  compensatioD.  Four  lords  spiri- 
toal,  by  rotatien  of  sessions,  and  28  lords  temporal, 
defied  Ibr  li£»  by  the  Peers  of  Ireland,  were  to  sit  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  The  first  of  January  1801,  was 
fixed  as  the  commoicement  of  the  union. 

From  the  period  of  the  union,  the  history  of  Ireland 
iisifturally  fidu  into  that  of  BarrAiN ;  but  we  shall  here 
cursorily  notice  such  transactions  or  proceedings  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  more  directly  relate  to  this 


Inthe  first  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament^  a  biH 

passed  iar  indemnifying  all  persons  concerned  in 

securing,  imprisoning,  and  detaining  individuals^ 

nzKier  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  or  in 

tia^  perfbnnance  of  any  acts  done  for  the  preservation 

o€*  ue  public  peace,  and  suppression  of  rebellions  and 

ixi^aiirectsons  in  Ireland,  since  March  1799. 

Xxdand  appeared  to  be  gradually  subsiding  ^  into  a 


state  of  comparative  tranquillity/ when,  in  the  summer  History, 
of  1803,  it  was  suddenly  agitated  by  a  considerable  ^^i  •' 
though  short  lived  alarm.  The  constitution  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  subverted  by  the  violence  of  a  few  men, 
the  rashness  of  whose  attempt  was  scarcely  ever  paraU 
leled.  The  leaders  were  Robert  Emm^tt  and  Thomas 
Russel,  both  of  whom  had  experienced  the  clemency  of 

fDvemment  in  1798;  the  latter  was  brother  to  the 
mmett  who  was  one  of  the  directory  at  that  period. 
The  centre  of  the  plot  was  Dublin,  where  these  men 
had  collected  a  few  arms,  and  hoped,  by  ^e  assistance 
oTa  mob,  to  seize  the  castle,  which  was  protected  by 
upwards  of  2000  soldiers.  The  S5d  of  Jiily  was  the  lofomc- 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrection.  On  the  morning  *'<»> '? 
of  that  day  a  crowd  of  country  people  from  the  county  ?"^"}'g(» 
of  Kildare  entered  the  capital;  a  signal  was  given  by 
the  firing  of  rockets,  and  the  doors  of  the  depot  of 
arms  were  opened.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  500.  The  time  of  their 
principal  operations  was  late  in  the  evening ;  and  while 
the  mob  were  the  most  furious,  they  met  Lord  KiU 
warden,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bendi,  his 
daughter  Miss  Wolfe,  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Wolfe.  The 
two  eendemen  were  dragged  from  their  carriage  and 
murdered.  Miss  Wolfe  effected  her  escape,  and  fled  to 
the  eastle,  where  she  save  the  alarm.  Their  only  mar« 
tial  efibrt  was  an  attadc  on  an  outpost,  defended  by  a 
few  soldiers,  whom  they  overpowered  and  put  to 
death.  But  being  themselves  attacked  b^  about  120 
soldiers,  they  were  dispersed  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
whole  insurrection  was  extinguished;  Emmett,  Rus^ 
sel,  snd  some  others  of  the  leaders,  were  tried,  oon« 
demned,  and  executed;  A  royal  message  was  sent 
down  to  parliament,  announcing  the  insurrection  and 
its  end,. in  which  it  wss  recommended  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellious 
spirit^  from  which  the  msurrection  had-  originated'; 
and  a  bill  for  tiying  the  rebels  in  IreUnd  by  martial 
law,  and  another  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act 
were  passed.  Emmett,  Russel,  &c.  were  however 
tried>  not  by  a  court  martial,  but  a  special  commia« 
sion* 

As  the  spirit  of  insurrection  still  lurked'  in  various  losime^ 
parts  of  the  country,  and  broke  forth  in  various  acts  of  don  ae^ 
outrage,  in  1807,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  then  ^^*  ^^'^' 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  moved,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  insurrection 
act  of  17961  so  far  as  they  gave  power  to  tihe  L^ 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties,  and  autho- 
rity^ to  the  magistrates  to  arrest  persons  found  out  of 
their  dwellinff-hooses  between  sunset  and. sunrise;  but 
it  was  enactedj  that  persons  so  arrested  shouldbe  tried 
at  the  quarter  sesrions  by  the  magistrates  and  assistant 
barristers,  with  the  adcution  of  a  king^s  counsel  sent 
Ibr  the  purpose.  Another  bill  was  passed  to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  keeping  arms.  These  bills 
were  opposed  strongly,  but  their  necessity  was  admit* 
led  bv  Mr.  Grattan. 

It  had  been  generaHy  understood,  tiia^  in  tiie  event 
of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  taking 
place,  the  Catholics  might  look  forward  to  the  removu 
of  all  the  disabilities  under  which  they  still  laboured  ; 
their  emancipation,  however,  not  taking  place,  they 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  about  by  every 
peaceable  and  legal  method.  That  they  might  act  with 
more  effect,  as  well  as  with  less  trouble  to  them- 
selves,  a  committee  was  formed;  the  deliberations 
of  that  of  1809^  were  always  confined  to  their  petitions 
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'Hittonr#    and  the  membefs  lud  dedared  Iheir  wtolutkm  not  to  refwred  to  a  cewnittee.    This  motioii  wu  ncgatifcd    Nutw. 
'^'■'Y'*^  transgress  the  convention  act,  by  any  thing  like  dele-  bf  121  to  62.  ^■■•Y^ 
gation ;  the  government  of  course  did  not  interfere        The  Catholics  of  Irdand  were  not  cut  down  by  the 
with  them.    But  it  was  alleged  that  the  committee  of  nesult  of  the  motions  respecting  their  petitions;  nor  were 
1810  acted  upon  very  difl^rent  principles :  it  called  an  they  intimidated  by  Mr.  W^lealey  Pete's  letter,  and 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Cathohcs,  wnicfa  came  to  the  the  measures  of  government  thereupon.     On  the  con- 
resolution,  that  the  committee  should  have  the  power  to  trary,  they  reserved  to  persevere  with  ineraased  aeal 
manage,  not  merely  the  Catholic  petition,  but  the  Ca-  and  assiduity  in  nominating  delegatea.    On  the  9th  of 
tholic  aiSairs  generally.    A  committee  of  grievances  July,  an  aggregate  oMeting  was  l^ld  at  Dublini  for  the 
was  afterwards  appoiiUed,  which  met  weekly,  and  imi-  appointment  m  delegates  to  the  general  committee  of 
tated  all  the  forma  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Go^  Catholics,  when  five  persons  were  apprahended  by  a  Annt  af 
vemment  took  the  alarm,  and  even  some  of  Ijhe  moat  wtfmnt  Ihom  the  Lord  Chief  Jastioe,  for  a  bfeach  of  the  the  ^k. 
respecUble  Cathotics  thought  that  the  committee,  by  convention  act.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Sheridan,  waa  brought  C*^- 
^proposing  a  delegation  of  ten  members  from  each  coun-  to  trial ;  but  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdictof  not  gwitty, 
^,  had  exceeded  its  powers.    A  circular  letter  from  'Upon  which  the  Attorney  General  declined  proaecucing 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  aecretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant*  the  othcva.    The  verdict  gave  great  eneonregemeiit  to 
waa  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chief  magistrates  the  CatholicB,  as  well  as  great  safcisfaction  to  many  Pra- 
Bf  all  the  couuties  in  Ireland ;  they  were  veauired^  in  Ceatants,  not  only  because  they  were  friendly  to  the 
fnrauance  of  the  convention  act,  to  cause  to  be  arrest-  claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  but  because  an  at- 
^  and  committed  to  priaopv  vnLeas  bail  should  be  ismpt  had  been  made  and  defeated,  of  perrertii^  the 
jsven,  all  persons  within  their  respective  juriadiotions,  law  to  the  violatioii  of  the  liberty  of  the  sab|eeL     On 
who  mif^t  be  guilty  of  havipg  been  in  any  way  eon-  the  19th  of  October,  nearly  300  gendemen,  who  fivm- 
4:emed  m  issuiag  notices  for  such  election  or  appoinl^  <ad  the  new  committee  of  delegates,  held  a  meeting,  at 
joaent;  tv  jo£  h«rix^  attended  meetings  for  such  pur-  which  a  petition  to  parliamcBt  waa  read  and  approved, 
.pose.   Before  this  leSter  was  written,  theopinioBS  ofthe  The  police  magialnitBs  did  not  arrive  t^  the  merring 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Co-  waa  broken  up ;  but  on  the  second  mtirting  of  thia 
neral  had  been  token ;  and  the  letter  itiielf  had  been  conuniltee,  on  the  2dd  of  December,  it  waa  disperaed 
drawn  up  by  the  Attocn^  General  iniSuch  e  maimer  by  a  magisilnile.    ^tfae  26th  of  theaanae  vaontb,  ifae 
<as  .he  hoped  would  bring  closely  befbae  the  eyes/of  the  aggve^ato  meetJng  waa  heldt  when  the  pvaetedinga  of 
Catholic  raiBmittee  the  tendency  of  their  {noeeedings  the  Inah  government  were  aevcoefy  oanaueed ;  said  it 
to  violate  the  conveotian  act.    This  letter  was  d^ed  ipaa  eesolved  not  to  subesit  to  them  in  silenoe.     The 
Caiholie      the  18th  of  February  1811,  and,  on  the  Sdd»  two.  ma-  ,only  other  draMaaCanfie  nakting  to  the  hiatary  of  lee- 
^'^'"n^ifiu  'P'^"^^  of  Dublin  were  durected  by  the  XiOrd  Liettt»-  Jand  that  took  place  this  year  dbscrving  .of  eaoeKd,  waa 
A.D.  ibil.  ^ngjitin  jooundl,  to  repair  to  a  bouse  wbeaotthe  Catho-  an  a/pt  passed^  to  enable  the  cmwn  to  inleechange  the  intod^ 
lie  committee  assembled.    This  they  accordingly  did ;  militias  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  this  act  was  ^  ^^ 
.and  Lorid  ffrenphj  who  was  inthe«hiurj  deaomed  by  Jt-clausb*  to  emfer  onthe  IridiCalhialies  serving  in  !Etig. 
what  .authority  they  ^mtered  ,the  room  ?  the  answer  land,  idl  the  ^vil,  militaiy,  and  celigioaa  caemptiona 
fwas»  tbati  fay  ocdar  of  govomaoenty  they  ^ere  come  to  which  they  enjoyed  in  Ireland. 

4^ispec8e  the  meetings  as,  being  a  meetiqgof  the  Calbo-        Early  in  the  aesrion  of  1812,  thedaims  of  the  iriah 

Jic  committer  it  was  illegal.    After  some  conversation,  -Catholios  wese  again  brought  under  ahe  diaoiiaaimi  <£ 

the  particulars  of  which  are  differently  relatedj  one  of  both  HoOses  of  Parliament    On  a  aukgeot  so  faaqnent- 

ihe  magistrates  went  to  consult  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole ;  ly  -examined)  little  or  no  novelty  could  be  farenglit  fon» 

and,  on  his  xetnn^  he  jaid,  that  as  Lord  Ffiendi  bad  ward.    It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Mar- 

igiven  them  4ui  assurance  that  it  was  merely  a  meetmg  .^uis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  though  thegr  pn^ 

of  Catholic  oentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  pe«  fessed  themselves  decidedly  convinced  .that  the  idnims 

tition  totpaniament,  and  not4t  Tueetin^  of  the  Cam>-  of  the  Catholics  wave  supported  by  justice  sndfMiicy, 

lie  -committae,  govercment  had  given  4ireotiona  that  it  yet  were  averse  to  conceding  them  wfade  they  aaare  d^ 

should  not  be  interrupted.  manded  in  such  a  menacing  attitode.    The  fiotintia 

Tmfce  of  '^^  UtX/^  of  Mr.  Pole  was  ^made  the  sukgcct  of  some  were  lost  in  both  Houaes ;  but,  in  the  Howe  of  Con»* 

thdrpeti-    oonversation  in  parliament;  and  afterwards  notions  mons,  the  minority  seemed  on  the  dedine. 
tion.           were  made  in  botn  Housea  for  the  production  of  .copies        From  this  circumatanoe  the  CathaUcatook  heaat.  The  Cacbo^ 

^f  all  the  diyatches  to  and  from  the  Load  Lieutenant,  tables  of  both  Housesnf  Paeliament  aiem loaded  with  v^^ 

.relative  to  this  business,  which  were  negatived.  petitiona  both  for  and  against  their  daima.    Oa  the 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  petition  which  lihe  Catholic  .S5th  of  February,  1613,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  te  m  ^xmd- 

«ommittee  had  drawn  up,  was  presented  to  the  House  mittee  of  the  whole  Houae  of  Commonst  to  take  jhCd 

■of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grattan:  on  the  Slat  he  moved  consideration  the  state  of  thelawadiat  affseted  his  Ma- 

that  it  should  be  read,  and  also  the  votes  ofthe  Houae,  jesty'a  Roman  ^Ihdiic  Mifagecta  in  (Great  fiBtein  and 

conveving  thanks  to  the  armies  under  Lord  Wellington  Ireland.    On  a  division,  the  motion  waa  cawied  by  m 

and  General  Graham  ;  from  these  he  took  •oocaaion  to  majority  of  40.    A  oommitaae  waa  then  teaaed,  «6cn 

foixit  out,  with  great  eloquence  and  force  of  ai^gument,  Mr.  Grattan  movied,  that -the  Gatholioidiaabilitiea  nhowld 

.the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholic»«-K>f  those  men  who  be  removed,  and  that  the  establishments  in  chorcb  mi. 

tx9d  contributed  so  .essentially  to  atehieve  those  -victo-  ateto  ought  to  be.eflbetoaUy  aecured.    The  first  motion 

lies,  by  which  the  glory  of  Britain  had  beqn  ao  hoghly  waa  carried  by  a  majority  of  67«  On  the  Mth  of  Afwil, 

jezalteq,  and  the  safety  and  indepsiideiiee  of  Europe  Mr.  Grattan  intcoduoed  a  bill,  whidi  ^naeted,  thnt  it 

80  essentially  bene6ted.    On  a  division,  Qi^re  appeared  should  be  lawful  for  .peraana  profiaaaingtbe  Roman  Ca* 

fat  the  motion  B3,  and  againat  it  146.    The  Catholic  tholic  religion,  to  ait  and  vote  in  eithor  Houae  of  Par- 

petition  was  dbo  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  liament»  prowidedthey^took  a.pMcribed  dedasatinai  or 

bj  Lord  JDono^ghmose*  who  moved  ^tmt  it  ahquld  be  oath^  instead  ofthe  oaths  of  all^giance^.ab)uiaticm,  mid 
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supremacyf  ind  the  declamtions  ugainst  truisubstAntia- 
tion  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  In  this  oath^  they 
were  to  renounce  their  belief  in  the  temporal  jurisdic* 
tion  or  authority  of  the  pope  in  Great  Britain  or  Ir&. 
Iand*-hi8  infallibiUty,  or  right  to  forgive  sins  without 
repentance— and  whatever^  besides,  was  subversive  of 
morality,  or  dangerous  to  the  church  establishment. 
On  taking  Uiis  oath.  Catholics  might  vote  for  members 
of  parliament,  or  be  appointed  to  any  civil  or  military 
office,  except  those  of  lord  high  chancellor,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  or  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  were  to  take  an  oath-  against  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  except  such  as  were  of  unim- 
peachaUe  loyalty;  and  against  any  correspondence  with 
the  pope,  except  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  bill 
was  read  and  committed,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  it  would  pass,  at  least,  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  however,  when  the  House  was  sitting 
m  a  committee  on  it,  Mr.  Abbot,  the  speaker,  after  a 
strong  speech  against  it,  moved,  that  the  words,  '^  to  sit' 
and  vote  in  either  house  of  Parliament,"  be  left  out. 
This  motion,  after  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  a  ma^ 
jority  of  ^r,  upon  which  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Though  occasional  and  local  disturbances  existed  in 
Ireland,  they  were  not  deemed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
far  any  new  enactments  of  the  legislature,  till  the  year 


1814,  when  a  Mt  of  banditti,  called  Carders,  eommit.  HUtotjr. 
ted  outrages  in  some  parts  df  the  country.  They  were  ^^^"y^^ 
so  called,  because  they  tortured  those  who  had  incur* 
red  their  hatred  bv  the  application  of  wool-cards  to  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  their  victims.  In  consequence  of  their 
outrages,  an  act,  to  be  in  force  for  three  years,  was 
passed,  similar  to  the  insurrection  act  of  1807-  The 
proceedings  of  the  Orange  societies,  which  at  this  time 
were  very  numerous,  and  by  no  means  actuated  by  a 
liberal  or  conciliating  spirit,  were  strongly  rqprobated 
in  parliament  during  the  discussions  on  this  act. 

In  1816,  Ireland  suffered,  in  common  with  Great  Bri-  State  of  Ire- 
tain,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  f^om  the  effects  ^^  i* 
of  a  season  almost  unprecedented  .for  coldness  and  rains,  ^^^^ 
and  for  a  most  scanty  produce  of  ^rain ;  but  though 
there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  famme  in  Ireland  tt:^ 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  and  though  this  calamity  press- 
ed most  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants,  from  their  not 
possessing  those  resource,  either  of  trade  or  poor-rates, 
which  are  open  to  the  lower  classes  in  England,  ^et 
'  Ireland  wiu  quiet  and  loyal>  while  England  was  agita- 
ted by  the  mos6 outrageous  attempts  a^sainst  the  public 
peace.    See  Leland's  History  of  Ireland;   Gordon's 
History  of  Ireland  ;  Gordon's  HUtcry  of  the  Rebellion 
in  Ii^eland;  Annual  Regiiter;  Aikin's  Annals  of  George 
IIL 
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CHAP.  I. 

Ceography  and  Hydrography  of  Irelandr^Extent^^Pro^ 
gresBtve  Geography'^Divinons^-^Face  of  the  Country 
'--'Mountains-^RSverS'^LouglU'-^Sea  Coasi^^J^ffects 
of  the  Wind  on  ike  Coasts— Sea  Banks^Tides. 

atistict.  Ireland,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Erin,  and  by  die 
Welsh  Yverdon»  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
&"  and  IQO  40'  West  Longitude,  and  5 1^  15'  and  55«  IS' 
North  Latitude.  It  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  on 
the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel,  which  is  also  called  St. 
George's  Channel ;  the  latter  appellation,  however,  is 
more  commonly  and  particularly  given  to  the  southern 
entrance ;  and  the  ncnthem  entrance  is,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  North 
Channel.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  it  on  all  the 
other  sides.  The  nearest  land  to  it  on  the  west  is  Ame* 
rica ;  on  the  south.  Gallicia  in  Spain ;  and  oh  the  north, 
the  Hebrides.  The  Irish  Channel  varies  very  much  in 
breadth  ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  narrowest  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  broadest  in  the  middle;  the  least 
breadth  is  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  in  Argyleshire, 
and  Torhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim ;  the  distance 
between  these  two  places  is  about  1 6*  miles. 

Ireland  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  which,  however,  is 
bent  from  a  straight  line  by  the  province  of  Munster ;  for 
this  province,  instead  of  stretcming  itself  first  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  then  from  the  south  to  the  west» 
like  the  rest  of  the  island,  runs,  in  a  sloping  direction, 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  its  western  shores 
Wretch  farther  into  the  sea  than  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
land. Although  Ireland  is  more  compact  in  its  form 
than  Great  Britain,  yet  it  is  still  irregular,  narrowing 
from  the  middle,  with  various  inequalities  to  the 
north-east  and  south- we^t ;  "  contracting  suddenly  in 
the  former  direction,  and  then  somewhat  dikting,  so  as 
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to  make  in  that  quarter  a  rounded  peninsula ;  in  some  statiitiGSi 
degree  gibbous  on  the  south-east,  and  of  a  serrated  form  "^^mm^y^m^ 
on  the  south-west" 

From  this  account  ;of  its  figure^  it  will  be  evident  Bxteitt 
that  its  greatest  length  must  be  from  the  north-east  to 
die  souUkwest ;  a  line  drtwn  between  the  two  most 
distant  points  in  these  quarters,  viz.  Fairhead  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  Mizenhead  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  will  measure  241  Irish,  or  rather  more  than  S06 
English  statute  miles.  From  Etnlah-rash,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo,  to  Camsore-point,  in  the  cbuilty  'of  Wex« 
ford,  is  the  greatest  breadth  of  Ireland,  beitig  163  Irish, 
or  207  English  miles.  The  gfeat^t  length  that  can  be 
drawn  along  a  meridian,  however,  is  not  more  than  185 
Irish,  or  235^  English  miles ;  and  the  grekiekt  breadth 
that  can  be  measured  nearly  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  is 
not  more  than  137  Irish,  or  174  English  miles.  In 
consequence  of  the  numerous  and  deep  indentations  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
kingdom  50  miles  distant  from  die  sea. 

Geographers  differ  with  r^ard  to  the  supei^dal  Area. 
contents  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Beaufort,  from  a  computation 
made  by  carefully  measuring  the  area  of  each  county 
on  the  best  maps,  is  of  opinion  that  it  contains  con« 
siderably  more  than  18,750  square  miles,  or  several 
thousand  acres  above  12  millions,  Irish  measure,  which 
is  equal  to  30,370  English  miles,  or  1^,436,000  English 
acres.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  of  opinion  that,  including  the 
inland  lakes,  the  superficial  contents  amount  to  32,201 
English  square  mues,  of  69^  15'  to  a  degree;  or 
12,722,615  Irish  acres,  or  20,437^974  Enghsh  acres. 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  some  other  ^ographers,  reduce  its 
contents  below  those  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Beaufort  and 
Mr.  Wakefield,  and  assign  it  only  279457  square  miles* 
According  to  others,  its  contents  amount  to  11,067,71^ 
Irish,  or  I7f 927,864  English  statute  acres. 

The  progressive  geography  of  Ireland  presents  little  ProgisMlve 
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smMm.   that  is  bteretttn^.    The  map  of  Pt^lany  is  the  most 
"^  ancient  geognq[>htca]  document  of  this  isUoid  which  we 

possess ;  and,  considering  the  period  in  which  he  livedo 
and  compared  with  the  maps  and  descriptions  he  has 

Siven  us  of  countries  at  thai  time  hetter  known,  it  is 
istinguished  for  its  correctness  in  the  delineation  of  ite 
general  shape,  and  of  its  rivers,  promontories,  &c.  The 
principal  tribes  mentioned  t^  Ptolemy,  are  the  Dami, 
on  the  north-east,  and  the  Venicni  and  Robogdii,  on 
the  north-west ;  to  the  south  of  these  he  places  the 
Nagnati,  Auteri,  and  Gangani.  on  the  west,  the  Erdini> 
in  Uie  centre,  and  the  Vduntii,  Eblani,  and  Cauci,  on 
the  east ;  and  still  further  sontii,  were  the  tribes  of  the 
Menapti,  Brigantes,  Bodii,  Ivelni,  Velabri,  and  Luceni. 
This  geographer  also  mentimn  ten  towns,  of  which  the 
principal  is  jEblana,  now  Dublin.  The  geography  of 
Ireland  during  the  middle  ages  is  more  olMCure  thui  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy ;  at  that  period  the  Dal- 
riadi  occupied  the  north*east ;  the  Crutheni  occupied 
the  north-west;  and  a  numerous  tribe  called  the  Nelli 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of 
the  northern  pan  of  the  island.  NotwMistanding  Ire* 
hmd  was  first  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  little  known 
liU  the  time  of  Queen  Eiiaabeth,  when  Stanihurst  and 
Spencer  published  descriptions  of  it ;  and  even  at  this 
day  the  geography  of  its  western  counties  is  by  no 
means  perfect. 
'*-  Ireland  at  present  is  divided  into  four  provhsces, 

Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  Ulster,  the 
most  northerly  province,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  Deucaledaaian  Sea; 
on  the  west  l^  the  main  body  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Connaught.  Its  area  comprises  8575 
English  square  miles,  and  it  contains  nine  coonties : 
viz. 

Baronial.     ParitlieSi  Acres*  Irish. 

Armagh^  containing      •  5  20  181,450 

Down, 8  60  348,550 

Antrim, 8  77  887,«00 

Londonderry,    ....  4  31   .  '318,500 

Done^, 4  42  679,550 

Tyrone,    ...-.•  4  35  463,700 

Fermanagh, 8  18  283,450 

Cavan,    C 7  30  301,000 

Monaghan, 5  l'9  17P.600 

besides  Lough  Neagh,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  an  area 
of  58,200  acres. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  province 
of  Ulster : 

In  the  county  of  Armac^h,  the  city  of  Armagh,  Lur« 

San,  Portodown,  Hamtfton-Baun,  Tanderagee,  and 
onesborough ;  in  county  Down,  Donaghadee,  Porta- 
ferry,  Strangf<nt!,  Down  Patrick,  the  county  town  and 
city,  Dromore,  a  dty,  Port  St  Ann,  Newry,  Bann 
Bridge,  Gilfinrd,  Ballvnahinch,  and  Bangor;  in  the 
eounty  of  Antrim,  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Lame,  BaUy 
Castle,  Randalstown,  and  Antrim,  &e  county  town; 
in  Londonderry,  Colendn,  KiUree,  Castle  Dawson,  New« 
toun,  and  Londonderrv,  the  county  town;  in  Donegal, 
the  city  of  Raphoe,  Letterkenn^,  Ballydiannon,  and 
Donml,  the  countjr  town;  m  Tyrone,  Stnd>ane, 
Oma^,  where  the  assises  are  held,  the  dty  of  Cloffher, 
Dungannon,  Cod('s*town,  Stewart's  town,  &c. ;  in  Fer- 
managh, EnniskiUen,  the  county  town;  there  b  no  other 
I^ace  of  any  size  or  consequence  in  Fermanagh;  in 
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Cavan,  Cavan,  the  eomty  town,  Kilbshanflra,  and  Vir«*    Sa&t^a 
ginia;  in  Monaghan,  Castle-Blaney,  Cnrickmacress,  ^^^ 
Clones,  and  Monaghan,  the  county  town. 

Leinster,  which  is  the  most  eastern  province  of  Ire* 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ulster,  on  the  east 
and  south  bv  St  Geoige's,  or  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Munster;  it  contains 
7360  English  squares  miles ;  and  comprises  thefc^ow- 
ing  12  counties: 


Bsrooies. 

Ptrisbes. 

Acres. 

Louth,    •    .    • 

4 

61 

110,750 

Meath,    •    •    . 

12 

147 

327,900 

Dublin,    •    •    . 

6 

107 

142,050 

Wicklow,     .    . 

.     6 

58 

.     311,600 

Wexford,    •    . 

8 

142 

342,900 

Kilkenny,    •    • 

9 

127 

300,350 

Carlow,    •    .     . 

5 

50 

137,050 

Queen's  County, 

8 

50 

235,300 

King^s  County, 

11 

52 

282,200 

Westmeath, 

12 

62 

231,55a 

Longford,    •     • 

6 

23 

134,150 

In  the  province  of  Leinster,  the  principal  places  are  r 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  Drogheda,  Carlingf brd.  Dun- 
dalk,  Ardee,  and  Louth,  the  county  town;  in  East 
Meath,  Trim,  the  county  town,  Navan,  Kells,  Athboy  ; 
in  Dublin,  Dublin,  a  city,  the  county  town,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Ireland ;  besides  it  there  is  no  place  of  import* 
ance  in  this  county ;  in  Widklow,  Bray,  Aridow,  and 
Wicklow,  the  county  town ;  in  Wexford,  WesLford,  the 
county  town.  New  Ross^  and  Enniscorth^ ;  in  KUkenny, 
Kilkenny  the  countv  town,  Callan,  Innistiqge,  Thomas 
Town,  &C. ;  in  Carlow,  Carlow,  the  county  town,  an^ 
Tullow;  in  Queen's  County,  Maryborough,  the  county 
town,  Portarlington,  and  Mountmilick;  in  Ktng^a 
County,  Philipstown,  the  county  town,  Tullamore,  Bal- 
liboy,  Banogher,  and  Bier ;  in  West  Meadi,  Mulfingar 
the  county  town,  Athlone,  and  Fore;  and  in  Longw 
ford,  Granard,  Longford  the  county  town,  Edgeworths- 
town,  Ardagh  a  city,  Colehill,  and  Lanesborou^h. 

Connaught,  the  most  western  province  of  Irdand,  is 
washed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Shannon,  and  on 
the  west  bv  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Ulster;  its  area  comprises 
7191  English  squsre  miles;  and  it  comprehenoa  the 
following  five  counties:  viz. 


Galway,    •    .    • 
Mayo,     •    •    • 
Sligo,    •    •     •    . 
Leitrim,    •    .    • 
Roscommon,    • 

In  the  province  of  Connaught  the  principal  towns  sre 
the  following ;  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Galway  the 
county  town,  Tuam  a  city,  Loughree,  Aghrim,  Clon« 
fert  a  city  ;  in  Mayo,  Casdebar  the  county  town.  Mayo ; 
in  Sligo,  Ballymoat,  and  Sligo  the  county  town;  in 
Leitrim,  Carrick-on*Shannon  the  county  town,  Leitrim ; 
in  Roscommon,  Tulsk,  Abbeyboyle,  Ballynasloe,  and 
Roscommon  the  county  town. 

Munster,  the  most  southern  province  in  Ireland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and 
on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  the  ocean  ;  it  was  for* 
merly  subdivided  into  Desmond,  or  SouA  Munsteff 
Ormond,  or  East  Munster,  and  Thomond,  or  North 
Munster ;  its  area  occupies  9276  Enslish  square  miles; 
and  it  is  divided  into  the  following  &  counties,  via.: 
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BwMittoi. 

PtttthM. 

ACNt. 

Corkf     «     • 

.      16 

SW 

1,048,800 

KcnrjTy          • 

8 

83 

647,650 

Clare^     . 

9 

79 

476,200 

Limeric»    •    . 

-      9 

125 

S86J50 

Tippenry,    . 

10 

186 

554,950 

Watenbrdt 

.       7 

•     74 

262,800 

In  the  province  of  Munster,  the  foUowin^^  are  the  prin* 
cipai  places ;  in  the  connty  of  Cork,  Cork  the  county 
town,  and  a  citr,  the  leoond  place  in  size  and  popu- 
lation in  the  kmgdoin,  Bandon,  Bakimore,  Youghall, 
tnd  Rathoormuck ;  in  Kerry,  Listorwd),  Ardfert,  the 
oonnty  town  and  a  city,  Traiee  and  Dingle ;  in  Clare, 
KiUsloe  a  city,  Ennis,  or  Clare,  the  oountf  town,  and 
Kilfinora ;  in  Limeric,  Limeric  the  county  town  and  a 
city,  Castle  Connel,  Charlesville,  Killmallock  ;  in  Tip- 
perary,  Caahel  the  county  town  and  a  city,  l^pperary, 
Nenagfa ;  and  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Lismore, 
Dungarvon,  and  Waterford,  the  county  townand  a  city. 

Few  of  the'  places  above  enumerated  are  of  connder* 
able  sise ;  so  that,  if  we  except  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast, 
Linieric,  Galway,  Sligo,  Lonaonderry;  Dnndalk,  New- 
ry,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Kinsale,  Kilkenny,  and  a  few 
oithers,  the  rest  can  only  be  considered,  in  respect  to 
size  and  population,  as  villages.  It  may  be  remarked, 
with  regard  to  the  towns  of  Ireland,  that,  with  scarcely 
a  single  eiceeption,  all  the  places  of  even  tolerable  sitfe 
and  population,  have  a  near  and  easy  communication 
widi  the  sea.  The  chief  towns  in  the  interior  are  ra- 
ther venerable  for  their  ecclesiastical  antiquity  than  im- 
portant in  themselves :  Kilkenny  is  an  exception. 
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From  these  Tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  laigest  of 
the  provinces  is  Munster,  and  the  smallest  Connaught; 
and  that  the  largest  county  is  Cork,  and  the  smallest 
Louth !  it  may  uso  be  remarked,  that  Leinster  contains 
a  ftr  mater  number  of  parishes  in  proportion  to  its 
area  tmm  any  of  the  other  provinces,  which  drcum- 
stuice  arises  from  its  having  been  first  ooloniaed  and 
civilised  by  the  English,  and  to  the  consequent  en- 
treaae  of  its  population :  a  similar  effect  was  remarked 
under  the  statistics  of  Engrland,  with  respect  to  Nor- 
folk and  some  other  counties  in  that  kingdom.  The 
tttrishes  are  subdivided  into  townlands,  and  plough- 
imds,  gneeves,  cartons,  &c. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  the  soil,  or  platform  of  Ire- 
land, is  in  the  Bog  of  Allan.  This  elevatioii  does  not  ex- 
ceed 270  feet,  jret  it  is  sufficient  to  ^ve  descent  to  the 
greatest  rivers  m  tiie  island.    The  ndge,  or  back-bone 
of  Ireland,  runs  through  this  boff,  dividing  die  waters  . 
of  die  Shannon  finom  those  whi(£  flow,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  tb  the  Irish  Channel,  and  southward  to  the 
tfiores  of  Munster.    This  elevated  ground  is  connect^ 
>ith  the  principal  mountains  of  Ireland,  winding  on 
^be  ncnrtih  to  Uiose  of  Tyrone,  and  on  the  south  to  niose 
5^SIaeve-Bloom  and  the  Galtees,  and  afterwards  turn* 
'^M  to  the  west,  to  the  peninsula  of  Corcaguinny. 

Ireland  is  by  no  means  a  mountainous  country;  for 

^i^ongh  there  are  many  hills  of  considendile  elevation, 

T^A  neither  thdr  height,  their  continuity,  or  their  num- 

i>^^  can  pve  it  that  character,  compared  with  Aose 


counties  which  are  getlerdly  deemed  moantahious.  Stutistreft. 
Many  panrts  are  level,  some  quite  flat,  and  many  un-  ^""v'^' 
even  with  hills  of  no  great  magnitude;  011  tiie  othcDr 
hand,  there  are  not  any  such  low  fennv  fli^  as  in  Bri- 
tain. According  to  E&.  Beanfort,  in  his  Mtmoir  qf  a 
Map  qf  Ireland,  the  most  extensive  levels  are  about  the 
middle  of  the  island,  where  a  vast  plain  stretches  quite 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  ooast  of  Dublin  to  the 
bay  of  Galway,  including  in  its  extent  the  Bog  of  Al- 
lan. In  general  the  maritime  parts,  narticularly  the 
western,  are  more  mountainous  than  ttie  interior,  yet 
the  mountains  are  so  disturbed  that  We  find  few  places 
^'  in  which,  (to  use  this  author's  expression,)  the  pros- 
pect is  not  somewhere  terminated  by  this  q)ecies  ef 
majestic  scenery,  forming  a*  back  ground,  eeldom  more 
remote  than  20  miles."  The  Irnh  mountains  in  gene- 
ral form  short  lines  or  detached  groupes,  as  they,  are  in 
unconnected  masses  of  different  mastiitudes ;  in  gene< 
ral  they  are  of  easy  ascent,  and  admit  of  cuhure  a  con- 
siderable way  up  their  sides ;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  precipitous,  terminating  in  cones  or  spires.  •On 
the  west  arid  south  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey,  there  is  a 
dudn  of  considerable  height ;  one  of  which,  Mangerton 
is,  according  to  Kirwan,  2698  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  north-west  of  Bantiy  Bay,  there  is  a 
small  chain  which  stretch  to  the  east  To  the  north  of 
this  is  the  chain  of  mountains  called  SleeVebogher  and 
Nagles,  fdlowed  by  the  Galtee  mountains  ;  on  the  east 
of  uie  province  of  Munster,  the  mountains  of  Knockan- 
down  bold  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  bay  of  Dun« 
garvon.  In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Leinster, 
the  Sleeve-bloom  mountains  divide  the  King's  and 
Queen's  counties,  and  form  a  great  chain ;  in  diis  pro« 
vince  also  lie  the  Wicklow  mountains,  which  are  about 
SO  English  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  In  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  province  of  Ulster  are  the 
mountains  of  Moume;  one  of  them  called  Sleeve  Donaw, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  is  said  by  Kirwan  to  have  an 
elevation  of  2809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
centre  of  this  county  is  formed  of  the  mountains  of 
Sleevecroob.  The  extreme  western  peninsula  of  Con- 
naufffat,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  regions  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  is  a  solitary  hiJ]^ 
called  Mount  Nepmn,  that,  according  to  Kirwan,  is 
268O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Croagh  Patrick, 
in  the  same  county,  on  the  south-east  of  Clew-bay^ 
rises  to  the  height  of  2660  feet 

With  the  exception  of  the  Shannon,  Ireland  posses-  RiTen. 
ses  no  very  considerable  river.  The  Shannon,  wnich  is 
not  only  the  largest  river  in  this  country,  but  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  British  isles,  rises  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim.  After  running  a  few  miles,  it  spreads  into  Shannoik 
Lough  Allan ;  from  this  lough  it  issues  in  a  much  fuller 
stream  than  it  entered.  After  a  progress  of  several 
miles,  it  again  expands  its  waters,  and  assumes  the 
name  and  fonn  of  Lough  £sk ;  this  lough,  however, 
though  long,  is  not  very  broad.  On  its  exit  from  this,  it 
forms  anoSier  lake,  called  Lough  Ree,  15  miles  lonf 
and  5  broad;  afterwards  it  appears  a  large  and  beautiful 
river.  Between  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare,  it 
expends,  and  forms  Lough  Derg,  or  Derke,  18  miles 
long  and  4  broad.  On  leaving  this,  its  stream,  now  of 
very  considerable  volume  and  rapidity,  flows  for  seve* 
ral  miles,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  sea,  about  50 
miles  below  Limeric,  at  a  place  called  Knockpatrick : 
below  this  city,  it  expanas  into  a  vast  estuary  from 
8  miles  to  10  in  breadth.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Shannon  is  about  170  mOes;  and  it  is  nearly  7  miles 
broad  at  its  mouth:  in  its  course  it  divides  the  pro* 
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vinees  of  Conhaught  And  X/eitister,  and  afterwards  the 
formeFy  from  Muneter,  its  western  banks  are  formed  by 
the  ooontice  of  Roscommon,  Clare,  and  Gal  way;  its 
eastern  ones  by  Leitrira,  Longford,  King's  County, 
Meath,  Tipperary,  Limeric,  and  Kerry.  This  fine  river 
is  almost  throughout  its  whole  course  so  wide  and  deep, 
as  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; 
the  only  impediment  of  consequence  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 
at  some  distance  above  Limeric,  and  a  little  below 
Killaloe,  over  which  a  cataract  falls.  The  famous  Earl 
of  Strafford  had  formed  the  intention  of  removing  this 
impediment,  but  his  own  troubles,  and  those  of  his 
country,  prevented  its  being  carried  into  execution. 
From  Killaloe  to  Carrick-on-the-Shannon,  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  there  is  an  inland  navigation  of 
some  convenience  and  utility.  The  only  other  river  in 
Connaught  of  aay  importance  is  the  Suck,  which  falls 
into  the  »Shannon  a  little  below  Athlone. 

The  liandon  is  succinctly  and  well  described  by 
Spencer,  as 

<•  The  pleasant  Bandon,  crowned  with  many  a  wood." 

This  river,  which  was  anciently  called  Glasheen,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Carberry ;  passing  by  Dunmanway, 
and  receiving  a  tributary  stream,  it  runs  to  the  east 
through  a  bog,  with  a  divided  channel,  and  arrives  at 
Inskeen:  afUr  passing  the  town  of  Bandon,  it  winds 
north-east  to  Innis-shannon,  a  little  below  which  it  be« 
comds  navigable.  Hence  it  winds  in  several  beautiful 
reaches  to  Kinsale.  The  Lee  rises  out  of  a  lake  in  the 
west  of  Musskerry  ;  and  af^r  passing  by  several  hills, 
and  receiving  a  considerable  accession  of  water,  it  ex- 
pands into  Lough  AUua ;  on  its  exit  from  this,  it  flows 
to  Cork ;  a  little  below  this  city,  being  Joined  by  the 
Glanmire,  it  expands  into  a  spacious  and  commodious 
haven,  falling  into  the  sea  about  15  miles  below  Cork; 
it  is  not  navigable  any  higher  than  this  place.     The 

Blaflkwatcr.  Blackwater,  or  Broadwater,  rises  in  a  bog  near  Castle- 
island  in  the  county  of  Kerry :  its  course  is  nearly  due 
east  for  about  50  miles,  till  it  comes  to  Cappoquin ; 
here  making  an  angle,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  course,  about  10  miles  farther,  it 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Youghall ;  it  is  at  present  navigable 
only  as  high  as  Cappoquin  for  vessels  of  any  burdeny 
but  formerly  it  was  navigable  as  high  as  Mallow,  about 
40  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is  very  liable  to 
overflow  its  banks.  The  Bandon,  Lee,  and  Blackwater^ 
are  all  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  run  in  a  manner  pa- 
rallel to  one  another ;  the  Bandon,  about  7  miles  south 
from  the  Lee,  and  the  Blackwater,  14  milea  to  the 
north  of  that  riyer. 

Saie.  The  Sure  rises  at  the  foot  of  Banduff  mountaina  in 

the  county  of  Tipperary,  near  the  source  of  the  Nore ; 
but  they  soon  take  different  directions :  the  course  of 
the  Sure  is  at  first  south-west ;  afterwards  due  south ; 
below  the  village  of  Ardfinane,  it  turns  to  the  east,  di- 
viding the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford ;  and 
having  received  a  small  stream,  it  bends  northward  till 
it  reaches  Spencer's  "  Sweet  Clonmell,"  after  a  pro- 

Sess  of  8  miles  more  it  comes  to  Carrick,  and  at  last 
Is  into  the  sea  at  Waterford :  it  is  navigaible  for  large ' 
vessels  as  far  as  this  city,  and  for  barges  as  far  as  Clon« 
Banow,  mell.  The  Barrow  rises  in  the  King's  County ;  its 
course  for  a  short  space  is  north-east,  then  suddenly 
turning,  it  flows  to  the  south-east,  dividing  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties  from  that  of  Kildare :  it  next  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  then 
separates  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford;  a 
little  before  it  reaches  Ross,  it  receives  the  Nore^  already 


mentioned ;  after  their  junction,  Its  course  bends  rather  Sudda 
to  the  west,  till  it  unites  with  the  Sure,,  forming  the  ^"^y^ 
right  arm  of  Waterford  haven.  The  Nore  ia  navigable 
from  New  Ross  to  Inistioge  ;  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore, 
previous  to  their  junction  with  the  Sure,  are  navigable 
for  large  ships  to  New  Ross,  and  for  barges  to  Carlow 
and  Athy.  After  the  junction  of  all  these  three  rivers, 
there  is  a  considerable  bar,  which  prevents  the  passage 
of  large  ships,  except  during  high  tides. 

The  Slane  rises  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  conn*  sUne. 
ty  of  Wicklow;  its  course  at  first  is  very  winding 
through  the  county  of  Carlow,  sometimes  to  the  south- 
east and  sometimes  to  the  south-west ;  afterwards,  flow- 
ing  in  a  south-east  direction,  it  divides  the  county  of 
Wexford  till  it  reaches  Enniscorthy ;  its  course  is  then 
south,  and  afterwards  east,  which  brings  it  into  a  bay  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Wexford.     The  Slane  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  from  Wexford  for  Enniscorthy.    The  Lifj. 
river  Liffy  rises  about  10  miles  south-west  n'om  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  about  15  west  from  the  sea:  its 
course  at  first  is  south-west  through  the  county  of 
Wicklow ;  then  running  directly  west,  it  enters  the 
county  of  Kildare;  where  it  again  forms  an  elbow  and 
flows  north-west,  and  at  length  due  north:   in  this 
part  of  its  course,  it  is  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  nearly  30 
miles  distant :  afterwards  bending  to  the  north-east,  it 
enters  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  then  turning  at  first 
to  the  north  and  next  to  the  east,  it  flows  with  a  full 
stream  and  pretty  stnmg  current  to  the  capital,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin;  its  course  is  aboat  50 
miles* 

The  Boyne  rises  in  King^s  county ;  by  its  junction,  Bc^m 
soon  after  its  rise,  with  a  great  many  rivulets,  it  becomes 
a  very  considerable  river  in  its  passage  through  die 
county  of  Kildare ;  and  still  stronger  in  its  course,  and 
more  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  when  it  enters  East 
Meath,  where  it  passes  by  Trim,  Navan^  and  Slane ; 
its  course  from  Slane  to  Drogheda,  for  about  seven 
miles,  is  east;  about  two  miles  below  Drogheda,  it 
falls  into  the  sea.  The  Boyne  is  navigable  for  ships  d 
considerable  size  as  far  as  this  town ;  and,  by  means  of 
cuts,  barges  may  proceed  from  Drogheda  to  Navan. 
The  river  Bann  rises  in  the  plain  called  the  Deer's,  or  Baniw 
King's  Meadows,  in  the  northern  part  of  that  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  already  mentioned, 
called  the  Moume ;  it  soon  becomes  a  large  stream ; 
its  course  at  first  is  winding,  but  generally  in  a  direc- 
tion to  the  north-west ;  at  Portodown,  it  is  joined  by 
the  canal  of  Newry ;  and,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  it 
falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Banfoot-ferry,  after  running 
about  30  miles.  When  it  leaves  this  lake,  it  continttes 
its  former  direction  north-west,  and  divides  the  oouo- 
ties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  After  passing  over 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  called  the  Salmon  leap,  it  flows  with 
impetuous  force  into  the  sea,  a  few  miles  below  Cole- 
raine.  The  river  Foyle  passes  by  Londonderry,  and 
has  a  considerable  estuary  called  Lochfoyle;  it  is  navi- 
gable to  Liffbrd. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  ex*  Lik&==^ 
tensive.  They  are  commonly  divided  into  salt  water 
lakes,  and  fresh  water  lakes ;  but  as  the  former,  proper- 
ly speaking,  are  estuaries,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  they  will 
be  describ^  afterwards,  when  we  treat  of  the  sea  coast 
of  Ireland ;  at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  fresh  water  Lakes,  or  lakes  properly  so  called. 

The  most  extensive  lake  of  fresh  water  is  that  of  Znm 
Erne,  which,  however,  sometimes  appears  as  a  river, 
and  sometimes  as  a  lake.     Lough  Erne  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster^  and  county  of  Fermanagh ;  as  a  rireri 
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M^  it  derives  its  toaree  from  a  small  lake  on  the  borders  of 
^«*V^  the  coanty  of  Longford     Below  Beltarbet,  it  expands 
itself  into  a  lake ;  it  again  assumes  its  former  shape, 
and  flows  past  Enniskillen;  between  this  place  and 
Church-hill,  it  is  sometimes  a  lake  and  sometimes  a  ri- 
ver ;  but  a  little  to  the  south  of  Church-hill,  it  widens 
into  an  extensive  lough,  appearing  like  an  inland  sea« 
FrcMB  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  that  Lough  Erne; 
properly  speaking,  consists  of  two  loughs ;  the  one  lies 
north  and  south,  joining  the  other,  which  lies  east  and 
west,  by  a  small  canal ;  and  from  this  last  the  river  Erne 
runs  into  the  sea ;  the  firdt  of  these  loughs  is  20  miles 
long,  the  other  about  1 5 ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  Lough 
Erne  is  12  miles;  its  medium  breadth  10 miles.     This 
lough  contains,  in  its  two  basins,  300  or  400  islands. 
Kd^         Next  in  magnitude  is  Lough  Neagh,  which  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  is  bounded  by 
five  counties,  Armagh  on  the  south,  Tyrone  on  the  west, 
Londonderry  on  the  north-west,  Antrim  on  the  north 
snd  east,  and  Down,  which  barely  touches  it  on  the 
south  eastern  angle.     It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Lough  Neagh  covered  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
so  laid  down  in  all  the  old  maps  of  Ireland  ;  but,  by  a 
recent  accurate  survey,  its  area  is  reduced  nearly  to  one 
half,  as  it  does  not  exceed  58,200  acres ;  its  length  is 
15  miies^  and  breadth  seven  miles.    This  lough  is  sup- 
plied by  the  constant  influx  of  several  rivers  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  although  th^re  is  but  one  narrow 
diannel  by  which  these  are  again  discharged,  yet  it  very 
seldom  inundates  its  shores.     The  river  Bann,  through 
which  its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  ocean,  has  been 
already  described.     In  some  places,  the  coast  of  Lough 
Nesch  is  bold  and  abrupt ;  but  in  general  it  is  flat,  and 
neady  bare  of  wood ;  nor  are  there  in  it  **  any  of  the 
delightful  interruptions,"  ft>r  which  Lough  Erne  and 
Killamey  are  celeorated ;  there  being  no  breaks  in  the 
prospect,  with  rocky  and  wooded  islands.     The  tame* 
nesB  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  in  two  parts,  by 
Black-water  island,  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
loogh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
faj  Ram  Island,  on  its  eastern  borders,  near  the  coast  of 
Antrim.    Lough  Corrib,  in  the  province  of  Connaught 
and  oonn^  of  Galway  is  next  in  size  to  Lough  Erne 
and  Neagh ;  it  is  2()  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
St  the  upper  end  broad,  but  grows  narrower,  so  that  its 
medium  breadth  is  only  about  four  miles.   In  the  midst 
of  the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  the  cele- 
(]2Bncy*    brated  Lakes  of  KilUmey :  they  are  three  in  number; 
the  largest,  which  is  called  the  lower  lake,  occupies  an 
area  of  3000  acres  ^  its  south-west  shore  is  bounded  by 
a  majestic  ran^  of  mountains,  while,  on  the  c^posite 
shore,  there  is  the  fine  and  striking  contrast  of  flat 
land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     Mucross  Lake,  to 
the  south,  occupies  640  acres :  it  lies  immediately  un- 
<ier  the  Turk  mountain.     For  about  three  miles,  the 
-lakes  continue  with  a  width  which  gives  them  the  ap* 
feavance  of  a  river,  till  they  approach  the  upper  lake, 
containing  7^0  acres.     As  this  lake  lies  in  a  hollowv 
junong  stupendous  mountains,  its  scenery  is  magnificent 
ADd  sublime .  in  the  highest  degree.     **  These  glassy 
l^kes,  overlooked  by  stupendous  mountains ;  bordered 
'vvith  pendent  woods,  most  delightfully  variegated,  or- 
namented with  the    most  romantic  verdant  islands, 
i^e^ounding  on  all  sides  with  waterfalls,  and  the  rever-. 
i'^vations  of  a  vast  variety  of  echoes,  combine  an  as- 
seknt&bls^e  of  beauty,  perhaps  unparalleled,«-at  least  far 
«aa«rpisamg  all  power  of  language  to  express.''     The 
'^sAess  are  almost  the  only  ones  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; 
XA  the  eaflt»  these  are  none  of  any  importance;  on  the 
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north-west  are  the  lakes  of  Gask,  Frierty,  Melno,  Gill,  Statistfok 
and  Macnean.  Lough  Allan,  is  in  fact  the  river  Shannon  "^^T^^^ 
under  another  name,  and  has  been  already  described. 

The  water-fall  at  Hungra-hiU,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  WaterfaU. 
may  aptly  be  mentioned  in  this  place ;  it  is  thus  de« 
scribed  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Ancient  and  Present  State 
of  the  Counly  of  Cork,  "  Not  far  from  Ross-Mao- Owen, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  water- falls  in  this  king- 
dom.  This  cataract  is  very  visible  from  the  town  of 
Bantry,  at  least  14  miles  distant  from  it  The  water  is 
collected  fVom  various  small  rivulets  and  springs,  form- 
ing a  large  lake  on  the  top  of  a  vast,  high,  rocky,  and 
almost  perpendicular  mountain,  called  Hungra-hill, 
which  is  at  least  700  yards  above  the  level  of  the  bay 
of  Bantry.  The  water  cascades  from  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  at  least  10  yards  broad, 
which  expands  as  it  falls ;  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  it  dashes  perpendicular  on  a  prominent  rock, 
from  whence  a  mist  arises,  almost  the  third  part  of  the 
hill,  which,  in  some  particular  stations,  the  sun's  rays 
playing  upon  it,  and  meeting  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
must  make  a  charming  appearance;  these  kinds  of 
mists,  in  such  positions,  generally  reflecting  the  colours 
of  the  Iris  :  Hence  it  falk  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  has 
passed  the  rugged  declivity  of  Hungra-hill ;  and,  be* 
fore  it  joins  the  ocean,  it  has  another  fiiU,  cascading  in 
an  arch  over  a  lower  hill,— «ll  which  make  a  fine  sight 
as  one  sails  up  and  down  the  bay.'* 

Not  many  years  after  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  Canaii, 
of  Bridgewater,  a  ^rand  canal  was  begun  from  the  city 
of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon ;  but,  in  the  original 
plan  and  survey,  great  errors  were  committed,  and  the 
work  was  interrupted  in  the  year  1 770,  after  the  canal 
had  been  carried  to  the  Bog  of  Allan,  at  an  expence  of 
^^77,000*  At  the  time  of  the  Union,  jK 500,000  was 
voted  by  government  to  assist  the  completion  of  this 
and  other  canals  in  Ireland ;  and  the  gnind  caiml  now 
extends  from  Dublin  to  Shannon  harbour,  while  ano- 
ther branch  proceeds  to  Athy,  where  it  joins  the  Bar- 
row ;  its  greatest  utility  is  to  supply  the  capital  with 
turf  The  royal  canal,  one  branch  of  which  begins  at 
Glassmanogree,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  other 
at  the  LiflTy,  near  the  Lots,  extends  to  Coolnahay,  be- 
yond Mullingar ;-  it  is  principally  used  for  the  carriage 
of  com  and  turf.  The  Newry  canal,  which  runs  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Down,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  kingdom.  The  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  the  conveyance  of  coals  ^om  the  Ty« 
rone  coaleries,  suggested  the  execution  of  this  canal;  it 
is  cut  from  Carlingford  Bay,  and,  joining  the  Newry 
water,  embraces  the  upper  Bann  at  Portodown ;  thus 
continuing  the  iMvigation  to  Lough  Neagh,  while  a 
brandi  strikes  off  to  uie  Tyrone  coaleries.  This  canal 
carries  vessels  of  50- or  66  tons  burden.  The  naviga- 
tion of  Lough  Derg,  above  Killaloe,  of  the  Shannon 
from  Lough  Ree,  and  of  the  Barrow  from  Athy,  has 
been  improved,  by  directors  apjpointed  under  an  act  of 
the  43d  of  George  IIL 

Ireland  has  a  circuit  of  250  leagues  of  coast,  which  Sea  coast 
is  deeply  indented,  particularly  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, where  the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
swelling  to  a  tremendous  height^  and  breaking  with 
inconceivable  violence  nn  its  shores,  forms  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  promontories,  by  which  these  coasts  are 
distinguished,  some  of  the  noblest  havens  in  the  world. 
Fourteen  harbours  for  the  largest  ships,  seventeen  for 
frigates,  and  thirty-six  for  coasting  vessels,  besides 
twenty-four  good  summer  roads,  are  to  be  found  on  thft 
different  ooaats  of  Ireland. 
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fiutlidei.  In  the  description  of  this  coast,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  province  of  Munster,  proceeding  by  the  south  and 
east  coasts  to  the  north  point  of  the  isliuid.  The  coast 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  extends  from  Galway  Bay  to 
the  Shannon ;  in  this  extent  there  are  several  bays, 
but  none  of  them  form  a  good  harbour.  The  mouth 
of  the  Shannon  is  formed  by  two  promontories ;  tliat 
on  the  north  is  called  Cape  Leane,  or  Loupshead ;  that 
on  the  south  Ballyleigh,  or  Kerryhead.  On  the  Ker« 
ry  side,  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  Tarbet,  a 
small  but  very  safe  and  commodious  bay,  behind  a  lit* 
tie  island.  Without  the  mouth  of  the  river,  round 
Kerryhead,  there  is  a  large  body  of  water,  one  side  of 
which  is  called  Ballyleigh,  and  the  other  Tralee  Bay. 
Near  this  part  of  the  coast  are  many  sand  hills,  formed 
by  the  wind,  and  on  some  parts  the  sea  gains  rapidly: 
other  parts  of  this  coast  present  to  view  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland.  The  pem'nsula  of  Din- 
gle is  of  great  height,  and  behind  it  rises  Brandon  hill, 
a  noted  land-mark,  £850  feet  high.  Brandon  Bay  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  lull :  many  of  the  difts  that 
line  this  part  of  the  shore,  are  worn  into  deep  and  ex- 
tensive caverns.  On  the  east  is  flat  low  land,  off  which 
are  seven  small  islands  called  the  Hogs.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Dinele,  is  the  harbour  of  Smeer- 
wick,  corrupted  from  St.  Mary  Wick's  Bav;  it  lies 
from  north  to  south,  is  deep  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds  but  north  and  north-west  Between  this  har* 
hour  and  Ferreter  Cove  the  land  is  low,  and  has  been 
much  covered  with  sand  by  the  sea  and  wind.  Dun* 
morehead  is  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Dingle, 
as  well  as  of  Europe :  off  it  lies  tne  Biasquet  Islands, 
12  in  number;  the  largest  of  which  is  a  great  mouiN 
tain,  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad :  tradition  re« 
ports  that  it  was  formerly  joined  to  the  mainland.  The 
sound  between  it  and  the  mainland  is  of  great  depth, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  currents  of  both  ebb  and 
flood^  setting  through  it  with  great  rapidity.  Fintry 
Bay  is  open,  and  much  exposed  to  southerly  winds : 
half  a  league 'to  the  east  of  Fintry,  lies  Dingle  harbour, 
six  leagues  deep  and  four  wide ;  the  entrance  is  scarce- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad;  the  depth  of  water  is 
SO  feet,  and  it  is  landlocked  from  all  winds.  The  isle 
of  Valencia  lies  on  the  south  side  of  it.  The  rocks 
called  the  SkeUigs  lie  to  the  soudi-west  of  this  island, 
and  12  miles  fnim  the  mainland;  they  are  merely 
rocks :  the  great  Skellig  rises  in  two  pyramids  c£  naked 
grit*stone,  united  by  a  space  of  three  acres  of  flat 
ground.  Kenmore  river  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  ten 
leagues  long  and  three  broad  at  the  entrance. 

Cork.  We  come  next  to  the  shores  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Dursey  island,  off  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of 

fitntry  Bay.  Kenmore,  is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Bantry 
Bay  fcnins  one  of  the  most  secure  and  capacious  har- 
bours in  the  world,  being  nine  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  and  surrounded  oy  stupendously  high  locl^ 
shores,  with  few  intervals  of  beach ;  nearly  in  the  mio- 
dle  is  Bear-island,  six  miles  long,  rugged  and  barren, 
but  forming  between  it  and  the  north  shore  the  har- 
bour of  Bearhaven,  fit  for  the  larffest  fleets.  At  head 
of  the  bay  is  Whiddy  island,  also  forming  an  excdlent 
harbour.  On  the  west  side  of  Bear-i^md,  the  pas- 
sage between  it  and  the  mainland  is  about  one  mile 
broad  {  the  passage  on  the  east  is  something  bioadir: 
immediately  before  the  island  there  is  from  ten  to  six 
fathom  water,  in  the  east  passage  frmn  thirty  to  forty; 
and  frirther  up  the  bay,  near  the  isle  of  Whiddy,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Between  the  south  side  of  this 
island  and  the  mainland,  is  the  road  for  ships,  with  a 


depth  of  fvom  twenty-four  to  forty  feet  The  tides  Siumk, 
move  very  fffntly  in  and  out  through  the  whole  bay, 
Dunmanus  Bay  is  separated  from  that  of  Bantry  by  a 
peninsula,  of  which  Sheepshead  is  the  promontary ; 
the  south  point  of  the  bay  b  formed  by  Three-Castle* 
head ;  this  bay  runs  far  up  into  the  country,  and  is  | 

easy  of  entrance.    The  nromontiory  which  forais  its 
west  side  terminates  in  a  kind  of  half-mooD,  of  which 
Three-Castle-head  makes  one  point,  and  Idisenhead 
the  other;  the  latter  is  the  south-west  point  of  tibe 
mainland  of  Ireland,  and  henCe  received  the  name  of 
Notum  from  Ptolemy.    A  little  within  this  lies  Crook- 
haven,  which  in  any  other  country  except  Ireland,  and 
even  in  Ireland,  in  anv  other  di  its  counties  except 
Cork,  would  be  deemed  an  admirable  port;  it  is  land- 
lodced  on  every  side,  with  an  easy  outlet,  good  anchor* 
ing  ground,  and  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  at  kiw  water. 
From  the  Mizenhead  to  Cape  Clear,  the  eourae  is  e&stCi^Cliv| 
by  north  four  leagues*    This  Cape  is  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  and  forms  the  most  southern  point  of  Ir» 
Umd ;  it  is  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.    East  from 
this  Cape  lies  the  peninsuu  of  Baltinaore,  which  fonns 
one  side  of  a  spacious  bay,  in  which  there  axe  many  in* 
lets  and  little  ports.    The  coast  to  the  eastward  pre* 
sents  Castlehaven  harbour,  about  half  a  mile  across; 
the  channel  bold  and  deep,  with  a  depth  of  water  from 
thirteen  to  thirty  feet;    the  harbour  of  Ross,  now 
nearly  filled  up  with  sand ;  and  Court  Macsherry,  a 
harbour,  which  has  also  suffered  fram  the  accumuunan 
of  the  sand.    Corkhead  and  Poorhead,  a  steep  hich 
promontory,  aire  the  two  extremities  of  a  bay,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Cork  harbour ;  this, 
which  is  one  c£  the  most  capacious  and  secure  in  Ire- 
land, opens,  firom  an  entrance  about  a  mile  in  width,  to 
a  fine  basin,  in  which  are  three  isLanda  that  break  the 
force  of  the  winds  and  tides,  and  render  it  more  se- 
cure.   The  sea  has  evidently  encroached  on  the  ooait 
near  Youghall,  Uie  beach  at  low  wnteivimark  being  a 
bog  covered  with  sea-sand,  under  which  are  fimnd  the 
remains  of  trees.    The  extent  of  the  ae^'Coaat  cf  the  ^  ^ 
county  of  Waterfbrd,  which  firom  Ardmore  Head  to^>^ 
Hock  Tower,  is  about  12  leagues,  is  in  fiust  a  ^wcioos 
bay.    The  coast  is  mountainous,  presenting  to  view 
the  highlands  dT  Dungarvon,  C^ppoquin,  and  Knock- 
andown.    On  diis  coast  there  are  no  inlets  or  har- 
bours of  moment    Above  the  bay  of  Tramore  lies, 
what  is  called  die  Strand  of  Tnmate,  containing  about 
2000  acres. 

The  province  of  Leinster  has  SO  leagues  of  sea  L«i»» 
coast,  but  is  deficient  in  good  hatboora.     Between 
Wexford  and  Dublin  bav,  die  coast  is  lined  by  dan* 
gerous  banks,  particularly  off  Athkme.     The  limits  of 
Dublin  Bay  are  Dalkey  isknd  on  the  south,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Howth  on  the  north,  the  distance  between 
them  being  six  miles.    The  south  diore  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  towards  the  lofty  mountains  of  WicUow; 
the  north  shore  is  lower  and  more  leveL     The  bay  is 
esposed  to  the  east    To  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
Howth,  at  the  north  pomt  of  Dublm  bay,  is  the  island 
called  Ireknd's  Eve.    The  county  of  Baist  Meath  has 
but  four  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  no  port.    Dn^heda 
bay,  which  in  fact  is  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  lies  be- 
tween the  counties  of  East  Meath  nnd  Loath.    The 
IirmkI  open  bay  of  Dundalk,  may,  when  it  ia  high  wa- 
ter, be  r^^arded  as  a  harbour,  but  when  the  tide  is  oat 
it  is  absdutely  dry.   Lough  Carlingfbrd  ia  a  deep  inlet, 
cU viding  not  only  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Down,  but 
also  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Ulater.  Onbothsidei 
of  ito  entrance  there  aro  dangerous  n>ck%  but  it  is  veU 
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0^00.^  ihdtcred,  tnd  htts  sofficient  depdi  af  water  fbr  the 

'  lORM  ships. 

^]i(q;  The  province  of  Ulster  comprdiends  fonr  maritirae 
ooonties,  and  has  a  sea-ooast  cf  lOf)  leagues.  Point 
Cnnfield  makes  the  east  tide  ci  Carlingford  Bay,  and 
ton  this  place  to  Belachaneir,  along  the  mountainous 
ooaatry  of  Moume,  there  are  only  a  few  creeks,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  nothing  larger  than  fisbmg  boats. 
The  bay  of  Dandrum  lies  between  that  and  St.  John's 
Fbint,  which  is  six  miles  broad,  but  shallow,  and  full 
of  shoals ;  there  is  also  an  inner  bay,  but  this,  though 

1  QODvenient  md  saf^,  is  remlered  of  little  use,  on  ac» 

ffwnt  of  the  shallowness  of  the  outer  bay.  The  fore- 
knd  of  Point  St.  John,  the  Isamnium  Promoniorium 
ef  Ptolemy,  lies  a  mile  to  the  south  of  port  St.  Anne. 
The  Isnd  now  stretches  to  the  north>east  for  five  miles, 
tall  we  reach  Killard  Point,  which  is  the  south-west 
eitfeuiity  of  Strangf<Mxl  Bay ;  the  other  extremity  is 
QttintiD  Point  Strangfbrd  bay  is  an  inlet,  five  miles 
led  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  broad;  the  sea  runs 
through  it  with  great  rapidity.    This  bay  opens  into 

M^^   the  great  sea, — Lough  Conne,  or  Lough  of  Strangford, 

^'***'  which  runs  directly  north  up  to  Newton,  and  sends  a 
imsll  brandi  to  the  west,  on  which  stands  Downpa- 
frick.  Longh  Strangford  is  a  basin,  fifteen  mOes  long 
sod  five  broad ;  in  it  tliere  are  54  islands.  This  is  the 
Itrgest  lalt-water  lough  in  Ireland.  From  Point  St. 
Qaintin  to  Bryal  Point,  the  land  runs  north-east,  but 
fivm  the  latter  to  Donaghadee  it  runs  north,  with  a 
little  indination  to  the  west,  and  a  very  dangerous 
costt  sH  the  way,  the  Aore  being  lined  with  great 
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rMoL  Belftst  Loch,  or  the  B«y  of  Carnckfergus,  divides 
the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim ;  it  is  three  leagues 
wide  at  its  entruice.  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  i^eTter- 
ed.  Noothead  forms  the  sooth  point  of  the  entrance, 
off  which  lie  the  Copland  islands,  three  in  number. 

^■^  <f        The  north  coast  of  Antrim  is  the  most  interesting 
in  Ireland,  both  to  the  geographer  and  the  geologist : 
its  geology  will  be  considered  afterwards,  at  present 
we  shall  merely  attend  to  its  geography.    Two  leagues 
north  from  Carrickfergus  lies  the  small  port  of  Old- 
field  ;  b^ond  this  there  is  a  bold  coast  and  safe  ancho* 
rage,  to  the  height  of  Fairland  Point.   This  promontory, 
ara  that  «f  Boigore,  constitute  the  leading  features  of 
this  whole  coast ;  they  stand  at  the  distance  of  eight 
niles  finom  emA  other,  both  formed  on  an  extensive 
scde,  both  abntpt  towards  the  sea.     The  former  lies 
about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  BaUycastle,  and  ap- 
pears, when  viewed  from  sea  at  a  distance,  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive land-head,  running  out  from  the  coast  a  consi- 
derable length ;  but,  when  examined,  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  ora  number  of  lesser  capes  and  bays,  each 
distii^fiiished  by  name,  the  whole  forming  tne  head- 
Itnd^Bengore.    The  most  perfect  of  these  capes  is 
csDed  Pleaskin.    The  mean  height  of  the  coast  near 
here  is  about  1000  feet,  while  the  surface  of  Lough 
Ncagh,  sitaated  in  the  midst  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  is 
ttot  elevated  more  than  50  feet  above  the  ocean.    The 
total  height  of  the  cliff  of  Cape  Pleaskin,  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  is  374  feet    Fairhead,  the  north-east 
cape!  of  Ireland,  the  Robogdium  Promoniorium  of  Pto- 
lemy, if  elevated  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
^orma  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ballycastle  Bay.    **  It 
to  view  a.  vast  mass  of  rude  columnary  stones, 
of  them  exceeding  260  feet  in  len^;  and  at 
of  these  gigantic  columns,  lies  a  wild  waste  of 
^^*tQraI  ruins,  of  an  enormous  sise,  which,  in  the  course 
^agssy  have  been  tumbled  dowa  from  tixox  fbunda* 


tion,  by  storms,  or  some  powerftil  operatioiis  of  nature.  Btstfitfuu 
A  savage  wildness  characterizes  this  great  promontory^  ^""V^^ 
at  the  root  of  which  the  ocean  TBoea  with  uncommon 
fury.  Scarcely  a  single  mark  of  vegetation  has  yet 
crept  over  the  hard  rock,  to  diversify  its  colouring;  but 
one  uniform  greyness  clothes  the  scene  all  around." 
The  island  of  lU^herry,  or  Roglin,  six  miles  from 
Fairhead,  is  ^ve  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  similar 
to  the^o^a  morgana,  is  often  observed  in  the  strait  thai 
separates  this  island  from  the  main. 

Returning  to  the  Bay  of  Galway,  we  shall  now  pro-  Galwaj; 
ceed  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Galway  Bay  is  very 
capacious,  being  six  leagues  wide  and  seven  deep ;  be- 
fore it  lie  the  South  Arran  islands,  among  which  there 
are  no  fewer  than  four  passages ;  these  oelong. to  die 
cottn^  of  Clare;  there  are  various  shoals,  sands,  and 
sunken  rocks,  especially  on  the  north  side;  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  south  and  south-west,  a  heavy 
swell  rolls  into  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  coast  to  the 
north  of  this  bay  is  lined  with  many  rocks  and  small 
islets,  and  possesses  several  small  bays,  one  of  the  prin* 
dpal  of  which  is  Butterby  Bay;  thb  has  a  narrow  en* 
tnmce,  but  within  is  four  miles  long,  and  two  broad, 
with  deep  water.  Conichin  bay  is  ckiep  at  the  mouth, 
but  the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  the  other 
bays  require  no  particular  notice.  The  west  point  of ' 
Galway  is  Sline-oead,  whidi  is  rocky  and  steep.  To  - 
the  north  of  this  head  are  many  bays,  but  the  coast  in 
general  is  Kned  with  rocks  and  shoals.  The  counties  of 
Galway  and  Mayo  are  separated  by  Rillery  harbour* 
The  county  of  Mayo  has  a  long  extent  of  coast,  fronting, 
direcdy  towards  the  north,  in  which  there  are  many 
coves  and  bays.  Before  Newnoil  Bay,  which  is  four, 
leagues  long,  with  many  idanas,  and  has  several  good 
roads  for  the  largest  vessels,  lies  Clare  Island.  The  en« 
trance  to  the  bay  of  Blacksod  is  four  mUes  long ;  this 
bay  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Achilon  the  souUi,  and. 
afiords  a  landlocked  harbour.  The  coast,  in  this  quar« 
ter,  is  studded  with  islets,  of  which  the  most  conspi- 
cuous are  those  called  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven ;  after 
passing  these,  the  coast  becomes  clear  of  islets,  with 
steep  rockv  cliffs.  Killala  Bay  contracts  into  a  har- 
bour which  admits  small  vessels.  Sligo  Bay  is  cepacia 
ous,  and  has  several  good  harbours  and  roadsteads. 
Three  leagues  west  from  BAllyshannon,  off  the  coast  of 
Sligo,  lies  a  smill  island  called  -  Ennis  Murry,  at  the 
south  end  of  which  is  a  lar^  rock  above  water,  with  a 
ledge  running  for  a  great  distance  from  it  into  the  sea ; 
so  uiat,  to  the  south-west,  the  coast  is -foul  as  far  as 
Rala  point; 

The  coast  of  Donegal  is  mountainous  and  dreary.  Donegd^. 
Donegal  Bay  is  six  leagues  yfide  and  seven  deep,  and 
contains  many^harbours.    On  the  north  shore  of  this 
bay  another  stretches  into  the  land,  called  Inver  Bay. 
From  the  bay  of  Donegal,  the  coast  is  lined  with  islands, 
one  group  of  which  is  called  the  Rosses ;  the  largest  of 
this  group  is  the  island  of  Arranmore>  nine  miles  m  cir- 
oumJerence,  and  one  mile  from  the  main  land.    Sheep-  • 
haven  is  spacious^  but  exposed  to  the  north  and  north- 
east :  near  it  is  Horn  Head ;  in  this  promontory  there 
is  a  remarkable  cavern,  with  an  opening  to  the  land, . 
through  which  the  waves  force  up  a  column  of  water« 
with  a  noise  that  is  said  to  be  heard  SO  miles.    There         * 
are  some  black  rocks,  called  Ensterhull,  over  a^nst 
£nisthon>  the  extremity  of  which,  Cakdagh  Point,  is 
the  north  cape  of  Ireland.    To  the  west-south-west  lies 
Lough  Swilly,  whidi  is  thought  to  be  the  JngUa  of  g^ 
Ptolemy :  it  is  one  of  the.noblest  harbours  in  £iirope. 
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Sutittic*.   being  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  two  deep,  with  ^ood  Ulater;  but  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  coast,  Stitiititi 
^^•'V^""^  anchorage  and  deep  water,  so  that  a  large  fleet  might  being  strikingly  observable,   even  on  the  east  coast  ^"^r*^ 
lie  there  with  ease  and  safety.    As,  however,  there  is  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  Bannow,  in  the  celebrated  i^*^jf 
scarcely  even  a  village  on  its  shores,  it  is  little  frequent-  barony  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  vestiges  of  Ja  tJI  wn 
ed,  except  occasionally  by  vessels  for  shelter.  ruins,  traced  with  difficulty  amids  the  heaps  of  barren- 
Lough             The  first  object  of  importance,  in  tracing  the  coast  of  sands,  serve  to  ascertain  the  site  of  a  town,"  which  de* 
^oy^^         Londonderry,  is  Loch  Fojrle,  or  Foole.     Into  this  loch  rived  its  name  from  the  river  on  which  it  stood.    The 
runs  the  river  Derg,  and  its  tributary  streams.     Lough  town  of  Bannow  had  the  privilege  of  sending  represen- 
Foyle  is  an  immense  oval  basin,  18  miles  long  and  tatives  to  Parliament;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1626,  it  is 
eight  broad.    Between  Magilions  and  Green  Castle,  registered  in  the  custom-house  books  of  Wexford  u 
where  it  opens  into  the  ocean ;  it  is  not  above  a  mile  having  four  streets  which  paid  quitrent  to  the  crown, 
and  a  half  wide,  with  eight  and  ten  fathoms  depth  of  The  only  remains  visible  m  1786  were  the  wsdls  of  the 
water.    Before  this  entrance,  there  is  a  large  sand  cal-  church ;  there  is  not,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  town, 
led  the  Tunns,  on  which  the  sea  sometimes  beats  with  bi^t  one  poor  solitary  hut.    Amid  the  sands  between 
a  prodigious  noise  and  violence ;  the  channel  between  Portrush  and  Dunluce  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the 
this  sand  and  the  main  is  broad,  and  at  ^U  times  14  or  year  1783,  the  ruins  of  a  village  might  be  seen  deserN 
15  fathoms  depth  of  water.    On  the  east  side  of  the  ed  by  its  inhabitants.     In  the  year  1787,  the  peninsula 
lough  there  are  also  shoals,  or  banks  of  sand,  and  some  of  Hornhead,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  contained  ves- 
smaller  ones  on  the  west ;  but  the  two  channels  be-  tiges  of  enclosures,  so  small  and  so  numerous  as  to  mark 
tween  them  are  wide,  and  generally  four  fathoms  deep;  at  the  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  families ;  but 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  water  is  10  or  12  fathoms;  then  it  was  quite  a  desert.     Rather  more  than  a  centu- 
8o  that,  upon  the  whole.  Lough  Foyle  is  a  very  safe,  ry  aw,  the  peninsula  of  Rossgull,  which  lies  between 
capacious,  and  commodious  haven,  for  the  largest  fleete.  the  harbours  of  Sheephaven  and  Mulroy  in  the  county 
We  shall  subjoin  to  this  description  of  the  coasts  of  of  Donegal,  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Ireland,  the  following  Table  of  the  principal  geo«  noble  families  of  Hamilton ;  at  present  the  g^ens are 
graphical  positions  on  tliem.  totally  stript  of  trees  and  shrubbeiy  by  the  fury  of  the 
Place.                     Latitude.         LoD/^'tude.  western  wmds ;    the  limits  of  the  caourtfl,  the  flights  of 

GeoffraphU  Clare 52°  .51'  9^  S2f  steps,  and  the  terraces,  can  scarcely  be  traced  amidst 

cal  post*  *  Limeric 52  42  ^    1 1  the  heaps  of  sand  which  overwhehn  them.    The  mm* 

lioni.  Louphead,  Shannon    .52  37  10  24  sion  itself  wasj  when  described  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  ftst 

DunmoreHead«    •    •    52  13  10  54  approaching  to  destruction,  the  lower  apartments  being 

Skellig  rocks      ...    51  52  1059  already  filled  with  sand,  which  was  beginning  to  rise 

€odst^ad,Kenmare  river  51  43  10  28  above  the  thresholds ;  it  is  said  that  12(X)  acres  of  land 

Dursey  Island    ...     51  37  10  36  were  also  buried,  in  a  short  time,  in  irrecoverable  rain. 

Bantry  Bay,  Sheep  head   51  34  10    4  Dr.  Hamilton  mentions  two  other  striking  instances  of 

Cape  Clear    ....     51  22  9    ^7  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  Donegal; 

Kinsale  light      ...    51  35  8   29  one  of  a  house,  which  had  not  been,  long  built  when  he 

Cork 51  54  8    28  saw  it,  the  roof  of  which  was  just  emerging  from  the 

Youghall       •    ...     51  43  7    48  sand;  the  owner  told  him  that  the  house  h^ at  first • 

Waterford      ....    52  13  7    10  considerable  tract  of  pasture  ground  between  it  and  the 

Camsore  Point  ...    52  11  6    18  sea  shore,  but  that  latterly  he  waa  obliged  every  year 

Wexford 52  22  6    19  to  dig  it  out  of  the  encroaching  sands.   Thirty  or  forty 

Wicklow  light   ...    52  59  61  years  before  Dr.  Hamilton  wrote,  there  was  a  forge  in 

Dublin 53  21  6    16  a  village  of  Favet  on  the  northern  coast  of  Donegsl, 

Drogheda      •    ...    53  44  6    12  but  then  there  were  no  vestiges  of  it,  except  some  stones 

BeluLSt 54  35  5    57  in  the  midst  of  loose  and  shifting  sands. 

Torhead 55  12  6    1  Dr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Atlantic  storms 

Gal  way 53  28  9    13  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  of  more  firequentoo- 

Broadhaven   •«..54  28  1018  currence,  and  superior  potency,  to  what  they  formerly 

Sligo    .......    54  22  8    41  were.     "  Every  person  on  our  coasts^"  (he  observes) 

Donegal '54  41  810  '' whose  situation  nas  made  the  construction  or  preserva* 

Entrance  to  Lough  S willy  55  17  7    33  don  of  embankments  against  the  influxes  of  the  ocesp 

Mullinhead    ....    55  24  7    25  necessary,  knows,  by  painful  experience,  how  much  his 

Londonderry      ...     55    0  7    15  labours  have  of  late  years  increased,  and  how  impotent 

Effects  ef         *^^^  effects  of  «uch  an  immense  volume  of  waters  as  works,  formerly  effectual,  are  now  found  to  be  in  repel- 

the  winds     the  Atlantic  Ocean,  acted  on,  as  they  often  are,  by  vio-  ling  the  increasing  tides*  of  the  present  day ;  public 

on  thecoMt  lent  westerly  winds,  upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  roads  encroached  on,  wails  beaten  down,  strands  less 

rendering  it  more  angled  and  indented  than  any  of  its  passable  than  heretofore,  meadow  and  tillage  land  of* 

other  coasts,  have  already  been  noticed.    But  it  may  tener  and  more  deeply  inun^ted  ;  all  concur  to  prove 

be  proper  also  to  notice  in  this  place,  other  effects  of  encreasing  tides  and  mquency  of  storms  on  our  coast* 
the  winds  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  we  allude  to  the        A  short  description  of  the  Nymph  bank  aeems  pro-  Sn 

immense  accunmlation  of  sand,  which  they  have  forced  perly  to  belong  to  the  hydrographv  of  Ireland,  and  may 

up,  by  which,  in  many  places,  the  land,  and  even  viU  therefore  be  inserted  in  this  place.      It  lies  in  Su 

lages,  have  been  overwhelmed.     The  following  in-  George's  Channel,  about  10  leagues  off  the  coast  of 

stances  in  point,  are  drawn  from  a  memoir  on  the  di-  Waterford  in  Munster.   Its  distance  from  the  high  land 

mate  of  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  pub-  of  Dungarvon  is  about  1 1  leagues  S.  S.E.     The  sppel* 

lished  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Irish  Transaclum,  lation  Nymph  Bank  strictly  applies  to  that  part  ot  this 

''  The  effects  ef  the  winds,"  he  observes,  '*  are  parti-  sand  bank  which  lies  opposite  Waterford  ;  the  extreme 

cularly  distinguishable  in  Uie  norUie];n  province  of  point  of  it  ia  nearly  20  leagues  firom  the  land ;  tbe 
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IM»  depths  on  It  are  from  45  to  70  ikthoms  •  the  ground 
comisU  chiefly  "of  pebbles  and  broken  shells.  It  is  a 
mt  fishing  bank,  and  abounds  in  cod^  hake,  ling» 
bream,  skate,  whitings,  red  gurnet,  &c  The  sand 
Iwnks,  or  gnnmds,  as  they  are  called,  between  Dublin 
and  Wexford,  have  been  already  shortly  adverted  to. 


even  of  a  farm  consisting  of  a  few  hundred"  acres ;  for,    SudstiBSb 
in  the  first  place,  very  different  ideas  are  affixed  by  dif-  *  ' 

ferent  people  to  the  terms  by  which  the  various  kinda 
<^  soils  are  designated.  The  farmer  in  Norfolk,  for  in« 
stance,  when  describing  what  he  deems  a  day  soil,  has 
reference  to  a  very  different  kind  of  soil  from  that  which 


They  are  very  extensive,  but  not  winding  as  grounds  of    the  Suffolk  farmer  means  by  the  same  term ;  the  lat« 


this  description  usually  are,  but  running  in  a  straight 
line  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  being  far  short  from  the  land 
with  their  north  end ;   as  they  go  to  the  south,  they 
come  nearer  the  land.    Near  the  Tusker  rock,  two 
kigues  E.N.E.  from  Camsore  point,  where  Uiey  termi- 
Bite,  tbey  are  not  much  more  tnan  8  miles  distant  from 
At  land;  whereas  the  distance  between  the  north  end, 
Bear  the  bhuid  of  Dalkey,  at  the  entrance  of  Dublin 
hiy,  and  the  land,  ia  above  eight  miles.    They  are  all 
of  itony  ground,  in  some  places  but  one  fathom  deep ; 
but,  at  the  north  end,  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  or  three 
&tlioms;  the  channel  between  these  grounds  and  the 
land  18  deep  all  over.    The  ground  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
aenenlly  speaking,  as  well  in  the  middle  as  under  the 
land,  is  almost  every  where  dear  sand ;  in  some  places 
black  and  muddy  earth ;  in  very  few  places,  rough  and 
sharp;  aad  acaroely  any  where,  but  in  the  bay  of  Wick- 
low,  so  hard  that  the  anchors  cannot  take  hold  of  it.  On 
the  west  side  of  Ireland  the  tide  flows  against  the  land, 
and  the  ebb  Mta  backfrom  it  into  the  sea  ;  the  flood 
tide  ^ing  from,  and  the  ebb  towards  the  west   Hence 
the  tides  on  thu  coast  are  often  vcary  strong  and  high, 
not  only  on  the  open  shores,  but  in  the  bays  and  m« 
lets.    On  die  other  side  of  Ireland  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  along  the  land.  On  the  north  side,  the  tides  run 
in  the  same  direction  as  on  the  west  side ;  that  is,  the 
flood  from  the  west,  and  the  ebb  towards  it.    fiut  upon< 
the  east  side,  from  Fairhead  to  Carlingford,  the  flood 
comes  from,  and  the  ebb  falls  to  the  north  ;  fromCaiw 
lingfbrd  to  Camsore  it  flows  from  the  south,,  and  ebbs 
from  the  north.    For  though,  on  aU  this  side^  the  flood* 
mns  along^  the  knd,  y^  not  beginning  from  the  same, 
bat  from  q>poBite  points,  the  two  floods  coming,  the. 
soe  out  of  the  main  sea  in  the  north,  and  the  other  out 
of  the  main  sea  in  the  south,  the  two  meet  and  stop 
eidi  other  before  Carlingford  haven.  From  the  Tusker 
xod^  and  Camsore  as  far  as  to  Cape  Clear,  being  the 
whole  soath-east  coast  of  the  province  of  Munster,  the 
flood  faOa  along  the  coast  £.  N.  £.  and  the  ebb  W.  S.  W. 
but  upon  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Munster  beyond  Cape 
Gear  to  the  westward,  which  coast  lies  west  and  by 
south,  the  flood  flows  eastward,  and  the  ebb  falls  to  the 
west     In  the  entrance  to  the  channel  or  haven  of 
Wexford,  the  tide  dbbs  and  flows  three  hours  sooner 
Aan  without  in  the  open  sea;  so  that  when  it  is  Ugh 
water  in  the  entrance  to  the  haven  and  upon  the  bar  of 
Wexfordy.the  flood  is  still  running  by  it  to  the  north 
for  die  space  of  three  hours;  the  effect  crif  which  is, 
that  the  end  of  the  great  sand  which  lies  just  before  the 
haven  of  Wexford  is  cast  up  more  and  more  to  the  north, 
and  the  channel  on  the  north  side  of  that  sand,  which 
ia  die  entrance  of  the  haveni  is  more  open  to  the  nwtb 
than  It  was  formerly. 


CHAP.  11. 

SoU  of  treland^^BogS'^ForeslS'^i 

Zoology'^Mineralogy^^Mineral  Wa$erSi 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  dear,  definite,  and 
acconite  idea  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soil, 

▼OU  Zlt  PART  !• 


ter,  accustomed  to  soils  of  the  most  tenadous  and  stub« 
born  day,  would  deem  the  soil  to  which  the  Norfolk 
farmer  gives  that  appellation  only  a  loam,  or,  at  most^ 
a  dayey  loam.  But,  m  the  second  place,  in  most  tracts 
of  land,  even  of  a  few  thousand  acres,  there  are  not  on« 
ly  »  great  variety  of  soils,  but  the  passage  from  one 
lund  of  soil  to  another  is  often  so  sudden  and  extreme, 
that  no  one  appellation  will  properly  designate  the  soil 
even  of  a  single  field. 

The  first  ^  these  difficulties  applies,  but  only  in  ft 
slight  degree,  to  any  attempt  to  describe  the  soil  of  Ire* 
land ;  the  second  scarcely  applies  at  alb;  for  if  there  be 
one  drcumstance  by  which  the  soil  of  this  country  is  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  soil  of  most  other  countries,  and 
espedaUy  from  the  soil  of  England  or  Scotland,  with 
which  we  should  most  naturally  compare  it,  it  is,  that 
the  soil  of  Ireland  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  km^om.  We  do  not  by  this  mean,  that 
there  are  not  varieties  of  the  particular  genus  of  soil, 
which  does  prevail  in  Ireland ;  but  that,  with  very  few 
exoepticms,  there  is  only  one  g^^f^  ^  soil  over  the 
whole  coontey.  In  order,  theremre,  to  give  as  aocurate 
and  dear  account  of  the  ami  of  Ireland  as  we  can,  in  a 
few  wmb,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  describe  it  ne»- 
gmtiydy.  and  then  point  oat  th«  toib  tiut  actuaUy  pi«. 
vail  m  It 

There  is  no  day  sdl  in  Irdand ;  by  that'  term  we 
mean  jBUch  days  as  are  found  in  Oxfordshire,  in  some 
parts  of  Essex,  throughout  high  Suflyk,  in  some  parta 
of  Surry,  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words;  soils  of  uncommon 
strength,  atubbomeas,  tenadty,  and  retentiveness.  Ge« 
neralF^  apealmiff,  there  is  no  sandy  scnl,  such  as  is  met 
with  in  Low  Suflblk,  near  Godalmuir,  in  Surry,  &e: 
and  there  ia  no  dialky  soils,  such  as  abound  in  Surry,. 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  &c  Gravelly  soils,  eiUier 
audi  as  prevail  in  some  parts  of  Middlesex,  consisting 
(rf*  yellow  gravel,  evidently  tinged  with  the  oxide  of  iron, 
or  such  as  consist  of  unooloured  grevel,  and  are,  in 
Scotland,  called  sharp  spils,  are  addom  or  never  met 
with  in  Irdand. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  kind  of  soil  whidi  are 
not  at  all,  or  scarcely  found  in  Ireland,  we  shall  next 
describe  Ae  kind  of  soil  that  prevails  over  the  country. 
Itmiy  be  aptly  described  as  a  loam;  this  is  the  genus, 
but  there  are  many  varieties.  Though  there  is  no  clay 
soil  in  Ireland,  tiiere  is  in  some  places,  especially  in  the 
oountT  d[  Tyrone,  clayey  loam  so  strong  as  to  make 
ffood  faridLs.  The  loams,  however,  moat  prevalent  over 
uie  whole  isknd,  are  of  a  lighter  nature ;  they  are  finv 
tile,  not  merely  on  account  of  thdr  component  parta, 
but  dso  beoiuse  they,  for  the  most  part,  rest  on«a  cdca- 
leous  basis,  and  are,  in  facti  mixed  up  with  limestone 
rubble.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  shd* 
lowness  of  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  in  many  places  the  rocks 
snpearing  on  the  «irfaor,  or  at  no  grtaX  depth,  even  in 
the  most  flat  and  fertOe  parts,  as  Lxmeric,  Tipperary, 
and  Meath.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
genovdly  speakii^,  a  fertile  loam,  with  a  rocky  sub- 
stratum. 

Hie  extent  of  this  rich  soil  is  not  very  oonsiderable  Lean, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  Irdand ;   though,  even  amidst  the 
rocky  and  dreary,  mountaina  of  Donegal,  the  soil  of  the 
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^tatistici.  vales  18  extremely  fertile.  Mr.  Wakefield  says^  that  the 
richest  loam  he  ever  saw  turned  up  by  the  plough  pre* 
vails  throughout  Meath ;  and  a  similar  soiU  on  a  calca* 
reous  subsoil,  is  to  be  found  throughout  Roscoromonj 
and  in  some  parts  of  Gal  way,  Clare,  and  other  coun- 
ties. In  the  counties  of  Limeric  and  Tipperary  there, 
is  another  kind  of  rich  land,  consisting  of  a  dark,  friable, 
dry,  sandy  loam ;  this  also  is  on  a  calcareous  subsoil. 
The  soils  just  deiscribed  are,  in  general,  very  shallow  ; 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  rich  soil  of  great  depth,  andi 
of  rather  a  singular  nature,  we  allude  to  the  ^'  corecass, 
or  caucas"  land,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shan-, 
non.  This  is  evidently  soil  of  a  nature,  quality,  and  for- 
mation, very  similar  to  the  carse  land  found  in  Scotland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  Tay ;  though  perhaps 
not  so  strong  and  tenacious  as  the  Scotch  carse  lancL 
In  both  countries  this  kind  of  soil  has  been  formed  by 
deposition  from  the  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  alone 
it  is  found.  The  substratum  ef  the  ''  caucas"  land  on 
the  Fergus  and  Shannon  is  a  Uue  silt,  which  differs  in 
appearance  and  fiertility  from  the  upper  soil,  only,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  cultivated.  The  m(>st  remark- 
able divisions  of  soil  in  Ireland  are  formed  by  some  of 
the  rivers,  especially  the  Barrow,  Blackwater,  and  Ken- 
mare  ;  to  the  west  of  the  Barrow,  limestone  is  found 
in  abundance,  whereas  it  does  not  exist  throughout  the 
QQUnties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow.  The  Blackwater, 
in  its  covrse  thrpugh  the  county  of  Cork,  is  the  south* 
em  boundary  of  the  limestone  soil ;  and  in  its  course 
through  the  county  of  Watedbrd,  it  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  same  soil ;  but  in  both  counties  the  lime- 
stone lies  to  the  west  of  that  river;  the  same  circumstance 
ie  observable  in  the  Kenmare,  the  Bride,  and  the  Lee. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  Uie  general  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  consists. in  the  immense  extent  of  the 
bogs  by  which  that  country  is  disfigured.  These  dif- 
fer from  the  English  mosses,  in  being  rarely  level,  but 
rising  into  hills ;  there  is  a  bog  in  Donegal,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  perfect  scenery  of  hill  and  dcde ;  the  most 
common  plants  are  heath- bog*myrtle,  and  a  little  sedgy* 
graas ;  the  colour  of  the  peat  is,  for  the  most  part,  red- 
dish, whence  they  are  called  red  bogs.  The  dry  heaths 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  mountains,  un- 
less the  curragh  of  Rtldare  be  reckoned  such.  This 
^^urragh  is  rather  elevated  ground,  highest  near  Kil- 
dare,  and  thence  descending  by  degrees  towlirds  the 
Lifiy,  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  broad, 
divided  into  rows  of  heath  and  grass. 

Boate,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  divides  the 
bogs,  strictly  so  called,  into  four  sorts:      First,'  the 

frassy  bogs,  in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  some 
ind  of  herbage ;  hence  they  are  very  deceitful  and 
dangerous  to  travellers.  Some  of  these,  in  particular 
the  great  bog  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  dry  up  during 
the  summer,  so  that  cattle  may  graze  upcm  them.  But 
the  deepest  grassy  bogs  are  impassable  in  the  summer 
as  well  as  in  the  winter.  There  are,  however,  at  all 
tines,  firm  places  in  them,  by  means  of  which  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  may  pass  over. 
2.  Watery  and  miry  bogs,  which  contain  grass  co« 
vered,  however,  with  water  and  mire.  S.  Hassocky 
bogs,  or  shallow  lakes,  overspread  with  little  tufts  or 
islets,  consisting  of  reeds,  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and 
sometimes  small  shrubs.  As  the  roots  of  these  are 
closely  interwoven,  and  sometimes  rest  on  ground 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  bog,  these  bogs  may  be 
passed  over.  Most  <^  them  are  found'  in  Queen's  and 
King's  Counties.     4.  The  peat  moors. 


Sogs. 


DifTercnt 
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There  is  also  another  division  of  the  bogs  of  Irdand  Sutlftia 
into  three  sort^— mountain  bogs,  red  bogs,  and  flosting  ^^^r« 
bogs.    With  respect  to  the  last,  which  is  the  most  sin*  ^^ 
gular  kind,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  quantity  of 
water  lies  in  a  body  between  the  turbary  and  the  gra* 
Tel,  which  keeps  the  turbary  in  a  buoyant  state,  and 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  substance. 
When,  the  turf-cutter  incautiously  approaches  the  hot. 
torn  of  a  turf-bole,  the  water  frequently  bursts  up 
through  a  close  covering  of  two  or  three  teet,  and  ez^ 
poses  him  to  imminent  dsnger. 

In  Sei^tember  1803,  a  warrant  was  issued,  by  which 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  na* 
ture  and  extent  of  the  several  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the 
practicabihty  of  draining  and  ctdtivating  them.  These 
commissioners  laid  before  Parliament  four  reports  on 
this  important  subject,  from  which  the  following  parti- 
culars have  been  collected.  The  limits  of  this  article 
necessarily  compel  us  to  draw  from  them  only  the  most 
relevant  and  interesting  information )  and  we  mast 
refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  further  particu- 
lars, especially  on  the  isubstances  found  in  these  bogs, 
the  analysis  ci  these  substances,  and  the  most  eligible 
means  of  draining  and  cultivating  the  bogs,  to  the  ie« 
ports  themselves. 

In  the  first  report,  the  commisioners  state,  that  they  Eftatof 
consider  the  greater  part  of  these  bo^s  as  forming  one  liisb  bo^ 
connected  whole ;  and  that  a  portion  of  Ireland,  of  lit* 
tie  more  than  one^  fourth  of  its  entire  superficial  con* 
tents,  and  included  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wick« 
lowhead  to  Galway,  and  another  dra^'n  from  Howth* 
head  to  Sligo,  comprises  within  it  alx>ut  six-sevenths 
of  the  bogs  in  the  island,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain 
bogs,  and  bogs  of  less  extent  than   500  acres.    This 
portion,  in  its  form,  resembles  a  broad  belt,  drawn  across 
the  centre  of  Ireland,  with  its  narrcawest  end  nearest 
the  capital,  and  gradually  extending  in  breadth  as  it 
approaches  the  Western  Ocean.     This  great  division 
of  the  island,  extending  from  east  to  unrest,  is  traversed 
by  the  Shannon  from  north  to  south,   and  is  thus  divi- 
ded into  two  parts.    That  portion  of  the  bogs  wlndi 
lies  to  the  westward  of  this  river,  contains  more  than 
double  the  extent  that  are  to  be  found  to  the  eastwaTd. 
The  Gonmiissioners  are  of  opinion,   that  if  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  (exclusive  of  mere  mountain  ^Mg^  and  bogs 
under  500  acres)  be  supposed'  divided  into  SO  parU) 
about  17  of  them  will  lie  in  the  great  diviaion  just  de- 
scribed, viz.  12  to  the  westwara,  and  5  to  the  east^ 
ward,  of  the  Shannon;  and,  of  the  remaining  three  parts> 
two  will  lie  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the  north,  of  this 
division.   Most  of  the  bogs  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Shannon,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  King's 
County  andthe  county  of  Kildare,  are  g^enerally  knovn 
by  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allan ;  but  this  is  n^  one 
great  morass.     On  the  contrary,  the  bogs  to  whioi  this 
appellation  is  applied  are  perfectly   diatinct  from  one 
another,  often  intersected  by  ridges  of  dry  country,  and 
inclining  towards  different  rivers.     In  general,  there  ts 
no  spot  of  these  bogs,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon, 
so  much  as  two  Irish  miles  distant  from  the  upland 
and  cultivated  districts. 

The  result  of  the  investigations,  set  on  foot  by  the 
commissioners,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
bogs  in  Ireland,  is  given  in  their  fourth  report,  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  session  of  18ld--14^  as  foU 
lows :—     * 

EngUsh  Acres. 

Eastern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allan^  in  the 
'  County  of  Kildare,         ».       «  .  «         36,450 


IREL 

Sttdilici'  EngUib  Acnt. 

^— V^  Brought  over        36,430 

^^^    District  of  the  River  Barrow,  in  Kildare,    .        41,075 
inA  b«gk  ^f  ^j^^  Boyne,  in  E.  and  W.  Meath,        42,370 

■  of  the  Brusna,  in  King's  County,  44,59  Ir 
^            of  the  Shannon,  in  W.  Meathi  lion^- 

ford  and  King's  County,        •         .         .         34,500 

■  of  the  Inny  and  Lough  Bee,  in  Long- 
ford and  W.  Meath,        »        .        »        .        34,569 

■  of  Lough  Gara,  in  Roscommon,  Sli* 

go,  and  Mayo,        .....        83,639 
— — -*-  between  Roecrea,  and  Killenaut,  in 
Tipperary,  Kilkennyy  and  Queen's  Coun- 
ty  36,025 

■  to  the  weat  of  Maryborough,  in 
Queen's  County,    .....        14,754 

■  forming  the  western  extremity  of 

Clare, S2,340 

A  small  district  on  the  Barrow,  in  Kildare 

and  Kill's  County,        •        .        •        •  7»459 

I>btrict  or  Lough  Corrib»  in  Galway  and 

Mayo, 83,724 

« in  Mayo, 161,963 

■  surrounding  Lough  Neagh,  and  ex« 
tending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bui,  •        64,855 
Exclusive  of  10,673  acres  inundated  by 

the  winter  level  of  the  lough. 
M  of  Ivtfigh,  in  Kerry,     .        .        •        43,567 

■  of  KemoMfe,  in  tiie  same  county,  _         14,605 

■  of  the  rxvera  Lanne  and  Maine,  in 

Ditto,            17.990 

■  of  the  Uprnr  Maine,  in  Ditto,  8,566 

■  of  Slieve  Laughar,  in  Cork  aixi  Ker- 
ry,           S2,90a 

>             of  the  Caahen,  in  north  of  Kerry,  31,514 
— — *-*  oontiguouB  to  Loughree,  in  Long- 
ford, Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,      •        .  26,630 
■            southern  extremity  of  the  Suck,  in 
Galway  and  Roscommon,        .        .        •  76,848 
■  I        northern  extremity  of  ditto,           .  5g,89Q 

Tetal       1,013,358 

Besides,  there  are  the  three  mountain  districts  of  Wick- 
low,  Erris,  and  Cunnemera,  which  contain,  respective- 
ly, 97,000,  170,090,  and  120,000  acres;  and  in  the 
two  last  districts,  there  are  of  mountain  peat  soil,  re- 
spectively, 155,500  and  200,000  acres.  'The  extent  in 
Wicklow  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  mountain 
peat  sofl  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  900,000  acres.  Of  the  bogs  under  500  acres, 
there  are  about  90  in  the  county  of  Cavan  alone,  con- 
taining 17)600  acres  in  all;  and  the  commissioners 
suppose,  that  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  cannot  contain 
less  than  ten  times  as  great  an  extent  of  these  lesser 
bogs  as  the  single  county  of  Cavan. 

**  From  all  the  above  data  (the  commisxoners  ob- 
serve] we  can  confidently  pronounce^  that  the  extent 
of  peat  soil  in  Ireland  exceeds  2,330,000  English  acres, 
of  which  we  have  shewn  at  least  1,576,000  to  consist 
of  flat  red  bog.  The  remaining  1,255,000  acres  form 
Ae  covering  of  mountains.** 

The  strata  of  which  the  bogs  in  Ireland  in  general 
consist,  or  which  lie  below  them,  will  more  properly 
be  considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  geology 
of  Ireland.  At  present  we  shall  extract  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
bogs. 

In  that  which  is  generally  called  the  Bog  of  Allan, 
Mbe  highest  summit  of  LuUymere  bog  is  256  feet  above 
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lugfa  water  mark  in  Dublin  Bay,  the  lowest  point  ScsHitifls. 
214  feet;  the  highest  point  of  Timahoe  bog  289»  the  "^  f  ^^ 
lowest  point  2S2 ;  the  highest  summit  of  tiie  Bog  of 
Mounds  ^96,  the  lowest  point  254 ;  and  the  highest 
point  of  Clane  bog  298,  and  the  lowest  point  255  feet 
above  high  water -mark  in  Dublin  Bay.  The  greatest 
height  of- the  bogs  on  the  west  of  the  Shannon,  above 
Lough  Ree,  is  76  feet,  the  lowest  point  29  feet ;  the 
greatest  d^th  43  feet,  the  least  depth  21  feet.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  bogs  on  the  east  of  this  rif  er,  in 
the  counties  of  Longford  and  Leitrim  is  114  feet,  the 
lowest  point  SO  feet;  the  greatest  depth  43  feet,  and 
the  least  30  feet.  The  greatest  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  bogs  in  the  district  of  the  Boy  ne,  above  the  sea  at 
y^h  water  nuu-k  in  Dublin  Bay,  is  386  feet,  the  least 
height  213;  the  greatest  depth  40,  the  average  depth 
22  to  25  feet.  The  greatest  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  bogs  to  the  nortlrvard  of  the  Brusna  is  274  feet, 
the  least  height  114;  the  greatest  depth  44,  the  ave- 
rage depth  SO.  The  greatest  height  of  those  to  the 
southward  of  this  river  is  310  feet,  the  least  height 
111 ;  the  greatest  depth  45,  the  average  22  to  25. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  bogs  in  the  district  of  the 
Inny  and  Lough  Ree  is  253  feet,  the  least  176;  the 
greatttt  depth  47  feet,  the  avenage  SO  to  35  feet. 

As  it  ia  obviously  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  Pncticmbi- 
importance,  tiiat  these  bogs,  if  possible,  should  be  re-  ^^^  ^f 
claimed,  and  rendered  capable  of  conducing  to  the  sus.  ^^°^ 
tenanoe  of  man,  the  commissioners  particularly  direct- 
ed their  attention  and  investigations  to  ascertain  how 
far,  and  by  what  means,  this  was  practicable.  They 
lemark,  that  "  peat  moss  ought  to  be  considered  as  par- 
taking, in  its  general  nature,  of  the  property  of  sponge 
oompletely  saturated  with  water,  and  giving  rise  to 
different  streams  and  rivers  for  the  discharge  of  the 
surplus  waters  which  it  receives  from  rain  or  snow." 
In  the  district  of  Allan,  as  well  as  in  many  other  dis- 
tricts, these  streams  have  worn  their  channels  through 
the  substance  of  the  bog  down  to  the  day  or  limestone 
gravel  underneath,  dividing  the  bog  into  distinct  mass- 
es, and  presenting  in  themselves  the  m<i6t  proper  situ- 
ations for  the  main  drains ;  and  which^with  the  assist- 
ance  of  art,  may  be  rendered  effectual  for  that  purpose. 

Another  circumstance  is  favourable  to  this  great  un«  ^ 
dertaking.  Their  surfaces,  in  general,  are  by  no  means 
level,  but  with  planes  of  inclination  amply  sufficient  for 
their  drainage.  The  highest  summit  of  any  part  of  the 
bogs  in  the  eastern  district  of  Allan  is  298  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  taken  at  an  ordinary  spring  tide  in 
the  Bay  of  Dublin;  and  the  lowest  point  is  214  feet 
above  the  same  level.  In  the  Bog  of  Timahoe,  a  part 
of  its  water  is  discharged  into  the  sea  at  Drogheda, 
and  another  part  below  Waterfbrd. 

We  have  thus  stated  the  two  gritnd  facts  on  which 
the  commissioners  rested  the  practicability,  and  indeed 
the  facility,  of  effecting  the  drainage  of  the  bogs  of 
Ireland,  and  on  which  they  accordmgly  formed  their 
plans.  That  they  will  be  successful,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  provided  they  are  executed  with  skill,  and 
sufficient  funds  are  allowed.  And,  as  far  as  the  esti- 
mates of  the  engineers  may  be  depended  upon,  the  ex- 
pence  will  be  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  Quantity 
of  useful  land  recovered.  The  estimate  for  araining 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Bog  of  Allan  is  £147,052, 
6s.*  lid.,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  would  be 
gained  is  36,430  English  acres,  or  about  j(40  an  acre. 

Ireland,  like  all  other  countries  formerly,  abounded  Ancient  ib-' 
in  forests.    According  to  Boate^  on  the  authority  of  Ge-  '^"^ 
raldtts  Cambrensis,  who  came  into  Ireland  on  its  first  coo* 
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Forests  in 
the  17th 
century. 


Stmiistios.  queflt^  m  compsny  with  Henry  It.,  thiB  country  was  fall 
'  of  woods  on  every  side ;  but  the  finglishi  on  gaining  pos- 
session of  it,  cut  them  down,  partly  in  order  to  deprive 
the  banditti  oP  their  larking  places,  and  partly  to  gain 
the  greater  scope  of  profitable  lands>  Another  cause 
operated,  which  operates  in  all  countries-^the  desire 
to  obtain  wood  for  fuel.  Forests,  however,  were  still 
numerous  in  those  parts,  especially,  over  which  the 
English  had  not  acquired  a  perfect  and  tranquil  power ; 
but  after  the  qtf^lling  pf  the  great  rebellion  m  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  forests  were  still  more  reduced  in  ex« 
tent  and  number.  The  same  motives  which  operated 
with  the  conquerors  on  their  first  invasion,  operated 
now.  Besides,  the  prospect  of  gain  for  the  sale  of  die 
timber  was  a  farther  inducement.  Immense  ship  loads 
were  sent  to  foreign  parts ;  and  whereas,  before  this 
period,  there  was  not  a  single  charcoal  manufactory,  on 
the  subduing  of  the  rebellion,  a  great  number  on  a  ve- 
ry extensive  sode  were  erected. 

All  these  causes,  however,  though  operating  probably 
with  a  progressive  effect,  had  not  denuded  Ireland  en« 
tirely  of  forests  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
period-  when  Boate  published  his  Natural  History  of 
that  country.  •  He  complains,  indeed,  that  great  part  of 
Ireland  was  very  bare  of  woods  in  his  time;  and  that, 
in  some  places,  you  nay  travel  whole  days  long  without 
seeing  any  wood  or  trees,  except  a  few  about  gentle^ 
tnen's  houses;  aBd,jparticularly,  instances  the  route  ftom 
Dublin,  as  far  as  Dromore,  by  Dundalk  and  Newry, 
being  above  €0  miles,  in  some  parts  whereof  you  shall 
mot  see  se  much  as  one  tree  in  many  miles ;  and  adds 
tint  the  "  great  woods,  which  the  maps  do  represent  to 
us  upon  the  mountains  between  Dundalk  and  Newry, 
are  quite  vanished."  Notwithstanding  these  complaints, 
there  were,  in  the  time  of  this  auWor,  large  forests, 
which  no  lonser  exist  In  Leinster  he  states,  that  the 
counties  of  Wicklow,  and  King  and  Queen's  Counties, 
were  throughout  full  of  woods,  some  many  miles  long 
and  broad;  and  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Wexford 
and  Carlow  were  greatly  furnished  with  them.  In  Ul- 
ster, there  were,  in  his  time,  great  forests  in  the  county 
•of  Donegal,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone ;  likewise 
in  Fermanagh,  along  Lake  Erne,  in  Antrim,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  Down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  latter 
county,  however,  as  well  as  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan,  which,  in  the  war  with  Tyrone,  were  encum- 
bered with  spreat  and  thick  forests,  were,  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  Boate,  idmost  everywhere  bare.  With  respect  to 
Munster,  he  represents  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Tip- 
perary  as  possessing  sundry  ereat  forests,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Englidi,  e^ecially  the  Earl  of  Cork,  had  made 
great  havoc  with  the  woods.  In  Connaught  he  states, 
that  there  were  very  few  forests,  except  in  the  counties 
^  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

Such  was  die  state  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  forests, 
during  the  middle  of  the  1.7th  century ;  but  it  is  much 
changed  at  present,  for  in  Donegal  and  some  other 
of  the  counties  represented,  by  Boate,  as  possessing  ex- 
tensive forests  in  his  time,  there  are  now  none.  Wood 
is  more  general  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  than  in 
any  other  county  of  Ireland.  Oak  abounds  throughout 
the  glens  of  Wicklo^,  and  upon  the  mountains  ci  K41- 
larney,  butit  is  of  inconsiderable  siie;  and  in  oUier 
parts  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  common.  Ash  is 
confined  principally  to  Fermanagh,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Cavan.  As  prom  of  the  denuded  state 
of  parts  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  wood,  it  may  «be 
mentioned,  that  in  the  county  of  Clafe,  thm  are  only 
7B0  acres  of  wood,  or  ratiier  of  plantation;  and  that  in 
Kilkenny,  there  are  only  1800  acres^ 


At  present. 


The  fertility  of  every  country  depends  mainly  upon  StitinkL 
its  soil  and  climate.    The  soil  of  Ireland,  we  have  seen  ^^y^ 
to  be,  in  general,  of  a  very  fertile  quality,  but  at  tht  ^^"^* 
same  time,  in  most  places  very  shallow,  and  resting 
upon  a  rocky  substratum.     Such  a  soil,  in  a  dry  cU< 
mate,  could  not  be  very  productive ;  but,  fortunately 
for  Ireland,  her  climate  is  most  admirably  adapted  to 
her  soil.    The  situation  of  this  country,  which,  on  all 
sides  except  the  eastern,  lies  quite  open  to  the  Atlantic, 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  that  westerly,  and 
especially  south-westerly  winds,  prevail  more  in  this 
country,  even  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England, 
renders  its  atmosphere  extremely  clouded  and  moist 
These  winds,  generally  speakings  may  be  said  to  blow 
three- fourths  of  Uie  year;  and  as  they  blow  often  with 
oonsiderable  violence,  this  circumstance,  and  the  dtr- 
ness  of  the  soil,  prevent  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
climate  from  being  unhealthy.   The  siftne  causes  which 
render  the  climate  of  Ireland  more  moist  than  that  ot 
Britain,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and  south-west 
more  prevalent,  render  also  the  climate  more  uncertain, 
and  the  seasons  more  irregular;  generally  speaking, 
however,  showers  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the 
winter  season.    In  this  season,  also,  the  south-west  snd 
soudi  winds  prevail  more  than  in  the  other  aeasoos  of 
the  year;  in  sunnner  and  autunm,  the  west  prevail; 
in  spring,  the  east,  aoatb-east,  north-east,  and  nbrtL 
Storms  are  more  frequent  in  autumn  amd  winter,  thsn 
in  spring  and  summer ;  the  montha  most  liable  to  them 
are  November,  Deeember,  Jaanary,  and  Fdyruary. 

The  temperature  of  Ireland  is  mflder,  and  tfaroogh-  Tempos 
out  die  year  averages  a  lusher  degree  than  the  ten^  ^^ 
rature  of  England ;  but  tfia  most  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying not  so  mudi  to  the  higher  heat  of  the  summer, 
as  to  the  less  cold  of  the  winter  and  ^ring.  In  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  often  hap- 
pen that  winter  oovera  tiie  low  ground  with  anow,  or 
locks  it  up  in  frost,  for  any  length  of  time;  and  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  oount^,  snow  of  a  month's  dura- 
tion on  the  plains  is  very  uncommon.  Rain,  however, 
in  winter,  through  all  Ireland,  is  abundant;  and  the 
moisture  this  occasions,  gives  a  feeling  of  ooldneai^ 
which,  if  not  compared  with  the  thermometer,  woold 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ur 
was  rodly  very  low.  The  winter  continues  commonly 
in  the  north  and  central  parts  seven  or  eight  months, 
fires  in  chambers  bein^  requisite  from  about  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  nuddle  of  May.  The  aeasons  are 
later  than  in  England :  "  the  spring  and  autumn  more 
tardy  in  their  approach,  as  also  the  winter  ;  the  M  of 
the  leaf  being  later  than  in  England." 

The  differences  of  temperature  between  the  north  and  iBtkM 
tiie  south  of  Ireland,  seem  to  arise  more  from  the  diffe-  ^*^ 
rent  elevation  of  the  land,  than  from  difference  of  lati- 
tude. The  latter  cause,  indeed,  cannot  produce  much 
efibct,  the  extent  of  Ireland,  in  a  meridian  line,  not  be- 
ing above  four  degrees  of  latitude.  The  aituation  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  ocean,  alao  afiects  its 
temperature.  The  western  and  southern  parts  are 
more  moist  and  temperate  than  the  eastern  and  north* 
eastern,  and  the  coasts,  than  the  interior.  It  has  been 
also  remarked,  that,  where  the  substratum  ia  limestone, 
the  snow  dissolves  sooner  than  elsewhere.  ^ 

Such  ia  a  general  description  of  the  climate  of  Ire- 
land^ but  it  may  be  proper  to  select  aome  particular 
fiK^t  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  thia  description.  i 

Ahd,  £rst,  with  respect  to  tenmerature.    GenersDy  ^y^ 
speaking,  the  mean  tenmerature  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ^^ 
is  about  M'';  of  th«  middle  5(y;  and  of  the  south  52^, 
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ofPabraiheit  The  feUowing  are  the  results  of  a  series 
of  eiq)erime»ts  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  ascertain  tlie 
temperature  of  the  soil  .of  Ireland,  from  its  southern  lo 
its  northern  coast,  by  examining  the  temperature  of 
covered  wells  of  pore  water. 

I,  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Sea  Coast  of  Ireland,  okero* 
ed  in  different  LalUudes. 

Lst  55®  12'.  Mean  temperature  <yf  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  near  tbs  town  of 
Bally  castle,  obsenred  in  1788,  by 
means  of  copious  springs  flowing 
fiom  limestone  sofl 48® 

Lst  54*  48^  Mean  temperature  <^  the  island  of 
Ennbcor,  one  of  the  Rosses  islands, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  ob- 
served by  means  of  a  covered  well  in 
a  granite  rock;  the  maximum  of 
temperature  taken  in  17S7,  ihe  mi- 
nimum m  1788    .....  ^  ...  .   46^6 

Lat  53^  20^.  Mean  temperatureof  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  observed  bv 
means  of  deep  covered  wells,  in  soils 
of  clay,gravd,  and  limestone,  1788  49^.4 
bt  5V  54'.  Mean  temperature  of  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  near  the  city  of  Cork,  ob* 
aerved^by  means  of  deepoovered  wcAs, 
in  limestone  and  other  aoflsb  1788     5P.2 

I  ^^^Kn    t  Uean  Tanftrature  qf  Places  distant /rem  ila  Sea,  and 
ife^^^  elevated  above  its  Swface. 

Ut  53*.  Mean  temperature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Londonderry,  distant  20 
Irish  mOes  from  the  northern  sea, 
and  at  a  supposed  elevation  of  100 
feet  above  it,  1788 46^.9 

Lat  54"  SO'.  Mean  temperature  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Armarii,  distant  25  miles 
from  the  Irish  Qiannel,  and  elevated 
about  58  feet  above  the  coast,  by 
means  of  a  ^M  60  feet  deep,  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  a  gravelly  hill,  1788  47^.5 
UL  53*  12'.  Mean  temperature  derived  from  Uie 
maximum  of  1 787»  and  the  minimum 
of  1788,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tullamore,  King's  County,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingd(»m,  distant  50 
miles  from  both  the  seasiand  elevated 
206  feet  above  the  coast,  in  a  level 
country,  which  may  be  counted  the 
highest  ground  of  the  general  surface 
ei  Irehmd 48<^ 

3.  Mean  Temperature  in  Cities. 
3(ean  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  by  maximum  of  1787> 
ind  nmumum  of  1788,  various,  fitmi ,  .  47*.6  to  49* 
^esn  temperature  in  diJETerent  parts  of  the 

city  oCDublin,  in  1788  .........    50®  to  52* 

Mean  teomefatare  in  different  partsoF  the 
^  of  Cork 52^.5  to  5S.5* 

^  ^^^'V^mise  Heat  qfihe  several  Seasons,  in  London  and 

Dublin. 


State  of  the  Thermometer  at  Londonderry,  from  the 
Year  1795  to  1801^  both  inclusive. 


^'fiftifft 


At  Londoa< 
deny. 


Y«r. 

MWL 

Min. 

Yew. 

Max. 

Mm. 

1795 

74« 

Sl^» 

1799 

74^ 

21* 

1796 

71 

17 

1800 

81 

28 

1797 

78 

80 

1801 

76 

22 

1798- 

7* 

«6 

Mean. 

74+125.7+  1 

State  of  the  Therm&meter  at  Belfast  from  ike  Year      MimU 
1796  to  1809,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

Highcit 

Mean. 

LoweiL 

1796 

68^50 

520.78 

800.00 

1797 

68.00 

5$.8S 

38.00 

1798 

70.00 

51.05 

33.00 

1799 

68.25 

51.13 

31.00     , 

1800 

73.00 

52.29 

33.05 

1801 

79.00 

55.444 

35.00 

1802 

73.00 

52.90 

53.00 

1803 

77.20 

52.60 

25.00 

1804 

73.00 

53.55  . 

31.60 

1805 

72.52 

53.01 

32.50 

1806 

73.00 

53.76 

32.50 

1807 

75.00 

51.91 

28.00 

1808 

75.60 

52.8) 

27.00 

1809 

78.S0 

55.20 

30.05 

At  KQkennv,  the  thermometer^  during  winter  sel-  Kilkcaay, 
dom  sinks  below  the  freeaing  point;  and  during  the 
summer  it  seldom  rises  above  79^  in  the  shade.  It  has 
been  observed  as  high  as  84^.  The  average  heat  of 
summer  is  between  'J^  and  75*.  At  Limeric^  the 
greatest  height  of  thermometer  in  the  shade  is  72* ;  the 
greatest  depression  58*.  In  winter,  it  is  under  65^,  but 
never  below  28*. 


State  of  the  Thermometer  at  Dublin,  from  1792  to 

1804,  inclusive. 


DttbUaw 


iftfio. 


Year. 

GicateeL 

Xicaat. 

Mean. 

1792 

770. 

19*^.5 

50°.509 

1793 

75.5 

28. 

49.64 

1794 

79.50 

32. 

51.915 

1795 

78. 

19.50      1 

.49.191 

1796 

73.5 

2a          1 

"48.847 

1797 

75. 

22.          1 

49.49 

1798 

81. 

25. 

49.22 

1799 

74. 

14.50 

45.06 

1800 

81.50 

23. 

47.8O9 

1801 

75. 

34. 

49.278 

1802 

76. 

22. 

48.637 

1803 

79.50 

22^ 

49.16 

1804 

75. 

31. 

49.916 

Spriog 
SuBSDcr 

AotnttD 


InLondoD. 

InDnUin. 

1.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 

1.45 
2.14 
4.68 
3.80 

Aoccording  to  Dr.  Rutty,  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter  in  Dublin  is  about  36^.  The  medium  atmosphe- 
rical  heat  of  five  yearsi  vis.  1794,  1796,  1797,  1799» 
and  1800,  was  50.15  plus;  the  maximum  is  81.50 ;  and 
the  minimum  was  14^50* 
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State  of  the 
barometer 
at  Dublin. 


IL  Slafe  of  the  Barometer  in  different  parts  of  Ire* 
land  s  tn  Dublin  from  1791  to  1804,  inclusive. 


Prevalent  Winds  at  Dublin,  far  a  space  of  upwards  of       ^ 

40  ^earr.  At  Dobi 


Year. 

Gre&tesL 

JLeasL 

Mean. 

1792 

3>.69 

28.7^ 

29.958 

1793 

30.6*8 

28,6  i 

30.054 

1794 

30.71 

29.12 

30.036 

1795 

30.88 

2894 

80.047 

1796 

30.70 

28.76 

30.044 

1797 

30.72 

29.00 

30.535 

1798 

30.88 

28.80 

30.56 

1799 

30.75 

28.86 

30.51 

1800 

30.94 

29.07      1 

30.478 

1801 

30.76 

28.80 

30.531 

1802 

30.68 

29.10 

30.586 

1803 

30.77 

28.80 

30.64 

1804 

30.87 

28.86 

30.567 

E. 

N.  K. 

S.E. 

N. 

W. 

s.w. 

s.w 

& 

"iT 

Spring 

74 

Ill 

129 

54 

129 

148 

126 

Summer 

74 

62 

134 

32 

182 

199 

139 

29 

Autumn 

39 

51 

108 

47 

200 

165 

119 

SI 
8 

Winter 

39 

52 

146 

24 

157 

176 

73 

Table  of  the  Winds  at  Londonderry  ^  from  1795  to      Londoi 

1801.  deirj. 


London- 


According  to  Dr.  Rutty^  the  range  on  the  variation 
in  the  barometer  at  Dublin  is  about  2^^  inches ;  but, 
according  to  others,  it  is  2^^. 

Range  of  the  Barometer  at  Londonderry. 


Vem. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

N.W. 

N.F.; 

S.W. 

8.£. 

1795 

SI 

38 

26 

79 

109 

62 

83 

60 

1796 

32 

33 

42 

103 

101 

45 

69 

i9 

1797 

19 

51 

f6 

98 

'55 

29 

82 

50 

1798 

26* 

68 

34 

100 

42 

23 

98 

57 

1799 

49 

34 

34 

109 

67 

16 

70 

56 

1800 

41 

27 

21 

136 

79 

27 

36 

75 

1801 

37 

. 

225 

46 
297 

36 

209 

141 

86 

23 

38 

29 

Total 

766 

539  !225 

476  S76 

Yor. 

Mm. 

AViSL  1   Vear. 

Max. 

Min. 

1795 
1796 

1797 
1798 

30.84 
30.61 
30.53 
30.6-J 

28.64 
28.37 
28.80 
28.60 

1799 
1800 

1801 
Mean. 

30.64 

30.49 

30.59 
30.62 

28.76 
28.85 
2864 
28.66 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  remarks,  that  it 
appears  from  a  regular  diary  of  the  weather,  kept  for  se* 
veral  y^ars  in  that  city,  that  the  winds  blow  from  the 
south  to  the  north-west  three-fourths  of  the  year  at 
least. 

IV.  Qjuaniity'of  Rain  that  fell  in  difparent  parts  of  Irt-imi 

land  in  different  years.  I>ud^ 

At  Dublin. 


Belftft. 


Range  of  the  Barometer  at  Belfast,  from  1796  to 

1809. 


Year. 

tfighesu 

Mean. 

\      LoweBt. 

1796 

31.00 

30.07 

28.76 

1797 

30.80 

30.05 

29.00 

1798 

30.88 

30.01 

29O8 

1799 

30.60 

29.96 

29.00 

1800 

30.68 

29.93 

28.90 

1801 

30.58 

30.07 

28.00 

1802 

30.80 

29.98 

28.92 

1803 

30.66 

22.85 

28.51 

1804 

30.70 

29.96 

28.80 

1805 

30.52 

30.00 

28.88 

1806 

30.70 

30.07 

28.65 

1807 

30.38 

29.15 

29.00 

1808 

30.90 

29.97 

.  28.92 

•    1809 

30.64 

29.85 

28.60 

YeaiB. 

Greatest  in 

TotaL 

Days  of 

Sumny. 

one  month. 

lamoraDow. 

1792 

5.85 

30.700 

288 

1793 

2.71 

22.855 

214 

1794 

7.67 

28.82 

222 

1795 

6.62 

26.48 

196 

24 

1796 

4.33 

21.94 

204 

19 

1797 

3.15 

24.45 

216 

24 

1798 

3.31 

20.16 

191 

27 

1799 

3.94 

22. 

126 

1800 

3.98 

23.56 

197 

24 

1801 

3.46 

21.96 

194 

22 

1802 

6.22 

27.97 

222 

13 

1803 

5.92 

19.67 

193 

17 

1804 

4.34 

30.03 

231 
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Register  of  the  Rain  Gauge  kept  at  ike  Botanic  Garden 
near  Dublin,  from  the  conclusion  (^  the  above  period 
till  ISIO, 


limerick 


Winda. 


Front  observations  made  at  Limeric^  it  appears  that, 
for  tjie  s^pace  often  years  preceding  1811,  the  barome- 
ter waa  nerer  observed  higher  than  30.5,  nor  lower 
than  28.5,  except  in  two  instances  when  it  stood  at  £8. 
The  greatest  height  to  which  the  barometer  rose,  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  years,  at  Cork,  was  30.4  inches,  and 
that  only  once ;  its  lowest  height  was  28.2. 

111.  Prevalent  winds  in  different  parts  of  Ireland^  at 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

S 


Year. 

Mo>t  rainy  month. 

Lqistrainju 

TotaL 

1805 

Oct. .  2.860 

March  .550 

22.470 

1806  • 

Nov.    3.920 

June      .900 

24.490 

1807 

Sept   7.332 
July    4.500 

March   .450 

26.500 

1808 

March   .654 

23.182 

1809 

Jan. .  4.96O 

July      .456 

sa.899 

1810 

Nov.    3.867 

Feb.      .700 

22.663 

1 

I 

^;  htitici    From  a  register  kept  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 
W^  1H02  to  1811,  it  appears  that  the  following  is  the  ord«? 
ofthe months,  according  to  their  dryness.    June,  Fe- 
bruary, April,  March,  May,  October,  Jannary,  Sep- 
•  tember,  August,  November,  July,  December.     In  all 
the  months  of  June,  during  the  above  period,  there 
i  fiellonly  12,070  inches,  and  in  February  only  12.321  ; 

whereas  in  December  there  fell  27.310,  and  in  July, 
■  24,146. 

From  the  following  Table  it  will  appear,  that  the  or- 
der of  the  months,  taken  according  to  their  dryness, 
varies  considerably  from  this  at  Belfast. 


Bc'fcl 


iCTJ. 


rk. 


7. 


Year. 

Mo&t  rain  V  month. 

Least  laiDj. 

TotaL 

1795 
1797 
1798 
1799 

Sept.    3.242 
July    3.743 
Sept    4.649 
Aug.    4.334 

August  .392 
June      .726 
March   .525 
Nov.      .626 

19405 
33.9 16 
26.121 
22.812 

The  months,  arranged  according  to  their  dryness, 
are  June,  March,  April,  February,  May,  November, 
October,  August,  December,  January,  September,  and 

July, 

Sepsier  of  the  Rain  Gauge  and  Hygrometer  ofDe  Luc^ 

at  Londonderry. 


Yean. 

Uygromeler. 

lUin  Gauge. 

Max. 

Mil]. 

1795 

55i 

32 

32.861  + 

1796 

56i 

31 

25.718 

1797 

50.3 

25| 

30.821 

1798 

44t 

24^ 

33.231 

1799 

47i 

31 

S4.770 

1800 

52f 

334. 

29.226 

1801 

52f 

26i 

32.197 

Mean 

51.37  +  * 

29.13+ 

31.118 

Quantily  qfHain  which  fell  at  Cork, 


Years. 

Inchet. 

Years. 

Inches. 

1738 

54.5 

1741. 

3S.Q 

1739 

Nearly  the  same 

1745 

48.4 

1740 

21.5 

1746 

30.0 

1741 

S3.6 

1747 

Nearly  the  same. 

1742 

38.1 

1748 

37.4 

1743 

39.3 
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vious  that  the  flora  of  Ireland,  when  complete,  will  sutiitto. 
probably  contain  several  species  that  are  strangers  to  ^""***v*^^ 
the  rest  of  the  British  islands.  On  the  mountains  of 
Sligo  18  found  the  Saxifraga  nm'brosa,  known  in  our 
gardens  by  the  name  of  London  pride  /  and  the  roman- 
tic scenery  of  Killarney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  the 
most  northern  habitat  ofthe  Arbutus  Unedo.  The  heaths 
abound  with  the  stately  Erica  Daboeci;  and  the  moun- 
tain aven,  bear-berry,  with  other  alpine  plants,  expand 
their  neglected  blossoms,  and  trail  their  glowuig  fes- 
toons of  clustered  berries,  unnoticed  amidst  the  wild 
solitude  of  their  rocky  fastnesses." 

The  zoology  of  Ireland  is  very  similar  to  that  of  £ng-  Zoologj. 
land.     It  is  said  that  magpies  and  frogs  were  unknown 
here,  till  introduced  by  the  English,  toward  the  begin- 
ning ofthe-  18th  century.     Moles,  toads,  and  all  kinds 
of  serpents,  are  still  unknown.    The  Irish  grey*>hound, 
or  wolf-dog,  formerly  of  great  use  in  clearing  the  coun- 
try of  wolves,  is  now  seldom  met  with,  Che  breed  being 
nearly  extinct.     Its  appearance  is  at  once  beautiful  and 
majestic ;  its  height  about  three  feet ;  its  c«^our  gene^ 
rally  a  white  or  cinnamon ;  its  aspect  -mild ;  its  dispo>- 
sition  gentle  and  peaceable ;  but  its  courage  and  ^rength 
so  great,  that,  in  combat,  the  mastiff  or  bull^dog  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  it.    The  breed  of  the  wolf  was  not 
extinguished  m  Ireland  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.   Herds  of  deer  were  formerly  very  numerous^; 
but  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  rendered  them  rare. 
A  species,  at  present  entirely  extinctrexisted  in  ancient 
times,  as  enormous  horns  are  dug  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.    "  Some  of  these  horns  have  been 
found  of  the  extent  of  fourteen  feei  from  tip  to  tip,  fur- 
nished with  brow  antlers,  and  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.    The  whole  skeleton  is  frequently  found  with 
them.    It  is  supposed,  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
about  twelve  feet  high.''    The  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  &c. 
of  Ireland,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  salmon  and  other  fish,  which  are  made 
an  object  of  important  traffic,  under  the  head  of  fishe- 
ries,   fiut,  to  tnia  short  notice  of  the  zoology  of  Ircf- 
land,  we  shall  here  add  a  few  words  regarding  some 
rather  rare  species  of  fish,  which  are  found  in  its 
lakes. 

Lough  Neagh  contains  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Be- 
sides salmon,  a  large  kind  of  trout,  bream,  and  perch> 
it  contains  the  pollen,  which  is  the  same  as  theferra  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  gn>ynia  of  Bala  Lake  in 
North  Wales.  Lough  Erin,  a  small  water  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Down,  is  remarkable  for  producing  pike,  trout, 
and  eels,  of  an  enormous  size,  rikes  of  26  lb.  weight; 
and  yellow  trouts,  little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  char, 
of  12  lb.  weight  The  char  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
loughs  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  county  of  \Va- 
terford.  The  oysters  taken  near  Carlingfbrd,  are  cele- 
brated for  the  peculiar  richness  and  delicacy  of  their 
flavour. 

Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  grsnite ;  and  this  Geology aad 
is  highly  probable,  since  granite  is  very  conspicuous  Mineralogy. 
and  abundant  on  its  highest  mountains.     Of  it  the  oranite. 
centra]  mountains  in  the  county  of  Wick  low  are  form- 
ed, and  likewise  that  ridge  which  separates  the  coun- 
ties of  Wexford  and   Carlow.     That  portion  of  the 


The  materials  for  the  natural  history  of  Ireland  are 
by  no  means  rich  or  abundant.  Consequently,  as  they 
cannot  be  systematized^  and  as  our  b'mits,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  article,  compel  us  to  be 
brief  and  general,  we  shall  merely  give  some  notices 
on  the  three  great .  branches  of  botany,  zoology,  and 
ineralogy. 

The  study  of  botany,  (observes  Mr^Aikin,)  has 

less  cultivated  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  whidi  lies  between  the  Nore  and 
united  empire;  and  the  neigbbourlwod  of  Dublin,  the  Barrow,  abounds  in  granite  of  various  shades,  grey, 
"^bich has  been  the  best  explored,  affords  no  rare  and  red,  and  yellow;  there  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  it  at 
lew  characteristic  plants.  From  the  general  mildness  ^omit  Loflus.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Down, 
ofthe  climate,  the  extensive  tracts  of  bog,  aud  the  vast  it  is  met  with  in  detached  masses ;  and  in  other  parts 
mountainous  ranges  that  intersect  the  country,  and  af-  it  apjpears  to  compose  the  hills;  it  also  abounds  in  the 
torda  capacious  b^ii|s  for  its  numerous  lakes,  it  is  qb-    neighbourhood  xtf  Dublin ;  and  is  found  emerging  from 
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Statiftiu*.  beneath  the  btaalt  nunintain  of  Sleeye^allen  in  the 
county  of  Derry.  It  U  every  where  used  for  architec- 
tural purpoaes. 

The  fotlowing  facts  respecting  the  granite  near  Dub- 
lin, may  be  interesting  in  a  geologic^  point  of  view. 
From  the  shore,  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  there 
passes,  in  a  south-westeni  direction,  a  broad  body  of 
^anite,  bounded  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides  by 
incumbent  rocks  of  great  variety.  At  Killamey,  schis- 
tose rocks  repose  for  a  considerable  extent  on  granite ; 
and  the  line  of  junction,  which  begins  at  the  sea  side, 
may  be  traced  for  some  miles  across  the  country.  On 
the  shore,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins,  many  of 
whidi  are  themselves  composed  of  granite ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  two  veins  of  this  sumtance,  differing 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  mass,  in  fineness,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  are  seen  to  inter- 
sect.  The  actual  contact  of  granite  with  incumbent 
rocks,  has  been  observed  at  several  places  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  On  the  shore  of  Dub- 
•  lin  Bay,  not  far  from  Blackrock,  a  mass  <if  compact 
limestone  is  visible  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  gra- 
nite ;  but,  in  the  intermediate  space,  the  rock  is  con- 
cealed. On  the  western  boundary  of  the  granite 
locks  nearest  to  Dublin,  rocks  composed  of  trap  occur; 
and  thence,  to  the  south-west,  alonf  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  toere  are  various  in- 
termediate rocks  between  the  granite  and  the  limestone 
of  the  flat  country  to  the  westward. 

Limestone  is  met  with  in  general  in  jmat  abundance 
in  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  except  Wexford,  Wick- 
low, Tyrone,  and  Antrim.    It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, in  treating  of  the  soils  of  Ireland,  that  the  ri- 
vers Bamw,  Lee,  Bride,  Kenmare,  and  Blackwater, 
form  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  districts  in  their  re- 
spective courses.    Of  this  mineral,  there  are  several 
kinds,  both  such  as  are  interesting  to  the  geologist,  and 
■ttch  as  are  useful  in  an  economical  pdnt  en  view.    The 
quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  afford 
many  varieties  of  calcareous  productiwis.    The  caelp  of 
Mr.  Kirwan  is  the  prevailing  rock.    Brown  spar  is 
found  in  some  quarries ;  and  beds  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone have  been  observed  on  the  Dodder.    The  lime- 
atones  of  Ireland  are  not  less  impcHtant  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.    Limestone  of  a  fine  white  grain,  ly- 
ing in  strata  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  aiud  of 
which  columns  have  been  raised  between  nine  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
abounds  at  Ardbraccan,  in  Meath.    This  limestone  re- 
ceives a  very  high  polish ;  and,  when  long  exposed  to  the 
air,  assumes  a  greyish  colour.  Blue  and  white  limestone 
found  in  the  county  of  Derry.    S<xne  of  the  former  is 
little  inferior  to  nuuble.    But  perhaps  the  most  useful 
limestone  for  building  is  that  found  in  Kilkenny.     It  is 
of  various  colours,  white,  reddish,  and  black.    The  last 
is  of  a  remarkably  fine  texture,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.    All  the  limestone  of  Kilkenny  contains  marine 
shells  of  various  species,  as  weU  as  impressions  of  coral* 
cries,  &Ci    Marble,  by  no  means  of  inferior  quality, 
is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.    The  most  beaup 
tifttl  is  that  of  Kilkenny.     The  Black  Quarry,  which 
lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  KiU 
kenny,  affords  a  speciea  of  marble  nearly  equal  in  qua- 
lity to  that  of  Italy.     The  ground  is  black,  varied  with 
white  marks,  which  assume  a  stronger  tint  when  expo* 
aed  to  the  air.    About  50  tons  annually  are  exported. 
Marble  is  also  found  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Armagh, 
Down,  Kerry,  &c    Limestone,  containing  iron  and 
inanganese,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Kilkenny.    A 


species  of  whetstone,  which,  after  being  boiled  in  o9,  is  SuthHci 
used  by  the  country  people  for  whetting  razors,  &c.  is  ^^'W 
met  with  on  the  mountam  of  Mangertan.  The  moun- 
tain of  Altahoney,  in  county  Down,  abounds  in  white 
calcareous  spar,  which  is  uscSd  for  tombstones,  window- 
stools,  &C.  In  the  Cave  of  Dunmore,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  alabaster  abounds  in  large  masses. 

Basalt  next  claims  our  attention,  in  this  necesssrily  Saaltr 
imperfect  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  Ireland.   "  The 
basjBltic  district  of  this  country,  occupies  a  range  of 
coast  stretched  out  from  the  estuary  of  Carrickfergus 
on  the  one  hand,  to  Lough  Foyle  on  the  other,  snd 
extends  inland  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh." 
The  basaltes  of  this  district  is  generally  amosphous,  bat 
not  unfrequently  disposed  in  thick  beds.   At  ue  Giant's  ciaai** 
Causeway,  it  is  most  perfect  in  its  fom.    Here,  there  Csoic? it. 
are  large  pillars  of  it  perpendicular  to  the  horiaon ;  in 
other  places,  their  position  is  oblique ;  and  in  a  few, 
the  basaltic  pUlars  form  a  variety  of  regular  curves. 
At  the  Doon  Point,  in  the  island  of  Ra^ery,  a]l  the 
three  kinds  are  seen,  the  pillars  being  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  and  bending.  (See  Giant's  Causswat.)  The 
promontories  of  Fairfaead,  and  Bengore,  (see  Fairhead,} 
and  Cape  Pleskin,  have  already  been  mentioned,  in 
describing  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  it  will  be  projper 
in  Uib  place,  again  to  advert  to  the  last  in  a  gedogical 
point  of  view.     About  ten  or  twelve  feetirom  the  soil 
Cape  Pleskin  **  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  tenden- 
cy, forming  a  range  of  massy  pillars  of  basaltes,  which 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  honzon,  presenting,  in  the 
sharp  face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance  of  a  msg- 
nificent  gallery  or  colonnade  upwards  of  six^  feet  m 
height    This  colonnade  is  supported  on  a  solid  base  of 
coarse  black  irregular  rock,  near  sixty  feet  thick,  abound* 
ing  in  blebs  and  air-holes;  but  thoueh  comparatively 
irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  observed  to  affect  a  pecu- 
liar fissure,  tending,  in  many  places,  to  run  into  tega* 
lar  forms,  resembfin^  the  shooting  of  Salts,  and  many 
olhdt  substances,  dunng  a  hasty  crystallization.  Under 
this  great  bed  of  stone,  stands  a  second  range  of  pillars 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  less  gross,  snd* 
more  sharply  defined  than  those  m  the  upper  story ; 
many  of  them,  of  a  dose  vein,  emulating  even  the 
neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Thia 
lower  range  is  borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  stone." 
The  ranges  of  pillars  are  more  perfect  in  proportion  si 
they  lie  deeper  in  the  ground.  •  The  second  range  of 
Cape  Pleskin,  consists  of  pillars  more  perfect  than  .the 
upper  range,  and  the  basalt  itself  has  fewer  irregplarities 
and  imperfections ;  and.  the  pilkrs  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, which  lie  still  lower,  are  yet  more  perfect,  as  well 
as  the  basalt  more  close  and  uniform   in  its  texture. 
Where  the  forms  of  crystallization  of  the  basalt  are  im- 
perfect, the  pillars  assume  various  directions ;  but  their 
f  mend  and  natural  position  appears  to  be  horizonts]. 
he  following  is  a  list  of  the  strata  at  Cape  Pleskin,  $mu 
am  given  by  m*  Hamilton  on  his  Letters  on  this  coast  ^''***' 

Na  h  Summit,  irregular  basaltes,  shivered  and 

cracked  at  the  surface, 19  feet 

2.  Perpendicular  range  of  gross  pillars,  con- 
tainmg  air-holes, GO  feet. 

S,  Gross  bed  of  rude  basaltes,  shewing 
marks  of  a  tendencv  towards  forma,  re- 
sembling  an  imperfect  crystallisation,      60  feet 

4.  Second  range  of  regvdar  piUars^  neat, 
and  divided  into  joints,      .    •     .     ,      40ftet 
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Brought  over    •    .    1 72  feet. 

5.  Bed  of  red  argillaceous  ochre,  on  which 
the  second  range  of  pillars  rests. 

6.  A  thin  course  of  iron  ore  amid  the  bed 
of  ochre. 

7.  Soft  argillaceous  stone,  of  various  c(>- 
lours,  and  a  mottled  appearance,  fri- 
able, and  resembling  a  variety  of  8tea« 

tites,       .    .    .    I 22  feet 

8*  Succession  of  5  or  6  gross  beds  of  table 
basaltes,  between  which  thin  strata  of 
ochre,  and  other  substances,  occur,        180  feet. 


Total  .  .  .  374  feet. 
The  reports  of  the  commissioners  for  examining  and 
draining  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  (to  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy been  indebted,)  enable  ns  to  add  to  the  sketch  just 
given,  of  the  geology  and  mineralogr  of  some  parts  of 
this  country,  a  few  particulars  on  these  subjects.  At 
the  northern  edge  of  the  island  of  Allan,  which  adjoinp 
the  bog  of  that  name,  stratified  limestone  makes  its  ap-* 
pearance  at  the  surface,  at  an  angle  of  5°,  and  with  a 
dip  20^  east  of  south.  Between  this  edge  and  the  base 
ofthe  Hill  of  Allan,  hills  of  limestone  gravel  occur  ; 
but  at  the  base,  a  rock  appears  composed  of  breccia ; 
thin  beds  of  a  deep  brick  red  slate ;  day  much  inter- 
spersed with  mica,  is  found  interstratified  with  the 
breccia.  To  the  south  rises  the  Hill  of  Allan,  compo- 
sed of  an  irregular  unstratified  mass  of  fine  grained 
greenstone,  the  crystals  of  hornblende  and  feldspar  be- 
ing very  minute.  Near  the  summit,  the  rock  becomes 
more  crystalline.  Detached  masses  of  beautiful  por- 
phyretic  greenstone,  thickly  studded  with  large  crys- 
tals of  fekispar,  are  frequently  met  on  the  surface.  A 
hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  Hill  of  Allan,  is  also  com- 
posed of  greenstone. 

The  information  regarding  the  strata  of  part  of  the 
Bog  of  Allan,  (and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  other 
bo^  of  Ireland  are  similarly  constituted,)  which  is 
contained  in  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners,  we 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  that  report 
"  It  appears  from  Mr.  Griffith,  (the  gentleman  em- 
at^of    ployed  to  survey  this  district,)  that  eadi  of  the  four 
z.        bogs  included  in  the  subtect  of  his  report,  is  a  mass  of 
the  peculiar  substance  called  peat,  ofthe  average  thick- 
ness of  25  feet,  nowhere  less  than  12,  nor  found  to  ex- 
ceed 42 ;  this  8ub8tan<;e  varying  materially  in  its  ap« 
pearsnce  and  properties,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at 
whidiat  lies.     On  the  upper  surface,  covered  with 
moss  of  various  species,  and  to  the  depth  of  about  10 
feet,  composed  of  a  mass  ofthe  fibres  of  similar  vege- 
tables in  different  stages  of  decomposition,  proportion- 
ed to  their  depth  from  the  surface,— generally,  how- 
ever, too  open  in  their  texture,  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
po&ea  of  fuel.     Below  this,  lies  generally  a  light  black- 
ish brown  turf,  containing  the  fibres  of  a  moss  still  visi- 
ble, though  not  perfect,  and  extending  to  a  further 
depth  of  perhaps  10  feet  under  this.     In  the  instance 
exhibited  in  the  section  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Griffith's  re- 
port, are  found  small  branches  and  twigs  of  alder  and 
birc^ ;  but  we  do  not  understand  him  as  being  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  is  by  any  means  generally  the  case.  At 
a  greater  depth,  the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter  cease  to 
be  vuible;  the  colour  of  the  turf  becomes  blacker,  and 
its  substance  much  more  compact;  its  properties  as 
fuel  more  valuable,  and  gradually  increasing  m  the  de- 
g;ree  of  blackness  and  compactness  proportionate  to  its 
deptb.    Near  the  botttnn  of  the  bog  it  forms  a  black 
ma&s^  which,  when  dry^  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
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pitch,  or  bitimunoas  coal,  and  having  a  eoneboidri  five-  Scatijrti^ 
ture  in  every  direction,  with  a  black  shining  lu^re,  and  "  »  '— '' 
susceptible  of  receiving  a  considerable  polish.  Imme- 
diately below  this  lower  stratum,  there  is  generally 
found  a  thin  stratum  of  yellow  or  blue  clay,  varying  in 
thickness  from  one  to  six  feet.  In  some  places,  the 
peat  rests  on  a  thinner  stratum  of  yellowish  white  mar), 
containing  on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of  calcare- 
ous matter.  This  stratum  of  clay  in  this  district,  uni- 
versally rests  on  a  solid  mass  of  clay  and  limestone 
gravel  mixed  together,  and  extending  to  an  unknown 
depth." 

Beoent  researches  have  discovered  some  rare  mine*  Ban  mine- 
rals in  Ireland,  which  it  will,  be  proper  briefly  to  no-  nl^ 
tice  here.  Vesuvian  has  been  found  at  Kilranelagh,  in 
a  rock  composed  of  common  garnet,  quarts,  and  feld- 
spar. The  crystalline  form  of  the  vesuvian,  however, 
is  not  well  exhibited.  Grenatite  ooeura  in  a  micaceous 
compound,  in  the  lead  mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
The  precious  beryl  has  been  found  imbedded  in  granite 
near  Loiigh  Bray ;  and  cronebane  in  the  same  county, 
and  in  the  Dublin  mountains  near  Dundrum.  The 
'Douce  mountain,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  is  compo« 
sed  of  micaceous  slate,  in  which  andalusite  has  been 
found.  A  variety  of  the  same  mineral  has  been  found- 
in  great  abundance  at  Kellmey,  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin. The  andalusite  of  Douce  mountain,  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  crystallized  mineral,  the  .characters  of  whi^ 
have  much  affinity  to  those  of  indurated  talc,  the  oecuf- 
rence  of  which  in  crystals  has  hitherto  been  very  rare. 
Very  distinct  specimens  of  hollow  spar  have  been  found 
at  and  near  Bahin^lass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
Pitch  stone,  traversing  granite,  has  been  found  near 
Newry,  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  granular  sul- 
phate of  bary  tea,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  has  been 
found  on  the  sea  shore  near  Clonakilty  $  and  Wavellite» 
very  similar  in  its  external  characters  and  analysis  to 
the  Wavellite  of  Devonshire,  as  described  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  has  been  found  about  ten  miles  south-east  from 
the  city  of  Cork.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  granite 
district  in  Kilkenny,  jaspers  of  various  sises  have  been 
discovered,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  in  yellow  clay. 
The  county  of  Kerry  is  remarkable  for  transpar^t  re- 
gular, crystals,  known  under  the  name  of  Keri^  stones. 
They  are  harder,  larger,  and  possess  more  brilliancy, 
than  the  Bristol  stones.  Amethysts  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  clefts  near  Kerryhead. 

Pieces  of  native  gold  have,  at  different  times,  been  GolcL 
discovered  in  a  mountain  stream  flowing  down  from 
Cronebane,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  seven 
miles  west  of  Ashlon,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  government  thought  it  worth  while 
to  prosecute  the  search  for  gold  here ;  but  it  was  soon 
proved,  that  the  quantity  found  would  not  defray  the 
expence.     Considerable  quantities  of  silver  appear  for-  Silver, 
merly  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  lead  mines  in 
Antrim,  Sligo,  and  Tipperary ;  but  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Irish  insurrections  in  the  time  of  Charles  t 
I.    Copper  is  found  at  Ross  Island,  in  thft  Lake  of  Kil-  Coppei^ 
lamey ;  at  Mucross  ;  at  Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  cojunties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Meath,  Waterford,  and 
Dublin :  but  at  present,  it  is  believed  no  copper  mine 
is  wrought  in  Ireland.     Lead  is  found  near  Enniscor-  Lead., 
thy,  in  Wexford ;  and  near  Glendallogh  in  Wicklow, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin ;  and  ui  the  county  of  Drnie- 
gal:  but  not  above  one  or  two  of  these  mines  are 
wrought.     Iron  ore  is  ve  y  plentiful  in  various  parts  Itoru 
of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
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sutifUcs.  tury»  iron  works  were  very  common ;  but  at  present 
there  were  few  or  nonk.  In  the  peninfula  of  Howth, 
grey  ore  of  manganese  has  been  obtained  in  consider- 
able Quantity.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  KiU 
kenny^  in  the  mountains  of  Glanmore,  in  Mayo,  and  in 
several  other  counties.  Cobalt  is  found  in  the  copper 
mine  at  Mucross ;  and  a  variety  of  the  earth  black  co* 
bait  ore  of  Werner,  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
How  tlu  Fragments  of  tin-stone  occur  in  the  gold  mine 
in  Wioklow.  Porcelain  earth,  in  purity  equal  to  the 
**  China  clay"  of  Cornwall,  haa  been  found  on  the  south* 
western  side  of  the  same  county. 

Coal  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Irriatid.  In  Ul- 
ster there  are  two  coal  mines  wrought;  one  in  Antrim^ 
at  Ballycastle,  and  the  other  in  Tyrone,  near  Dangan« 
non.  In  Connaught,  collieries  are  wrought  near  ^ig« 
na»  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The  province  of  Lein* 
ster,  however*  seems  to  possess  the  most  abundant  sup- 
plies  of  coal,  which  is  wrought  near  Castle  Coomer,  at 
I)oonane>  in  Queen's  county,  and  at  Kilkenny.  Castle 
Coomer  colUery  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  For^ 
thousand  tons  are  raised  annually.  The  number  of 
colliers  employed  is  600.  The  coal  is  extracted  at  the 
OKpenee  of  10s.  per  ton.  This  coal  is  generally  deemed 
one  of  the  most  pore  fbund  any  where.  Mr.  Wake- 
field, however,  i^resents  it,  as  well  as  all  the  odier 
coal  of  Ireland,  as  of  an  inferior  quali^  to  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  of  England.  In  the  province  of  Munster,  a 
vein,  the  continuation  of  the  Castle  Coomer  ooal,  is 
wrought  in  Tipperary.  The  barony  of  Duhallow,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  is  the  only  part  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  furovinee  of  Mnnster  in  whidi  coal  has 
been  discovered.    This  vein  extends  to  Kerry. 

Mineral  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  oonn^. 
They  are  chiefly  chalybeates.  Those  most  frequently 
visited  by  invalids,  are  Lucan,  near  Dublin ;  Swadlcn- 
bar,  in  the  county  of  Cavan ;  Johnstown*  near  Urlingw 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  Mallow,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 


CHAP.  III. 

Landed  PropeHy^-^Tenur€i^^Eiiaiei^Fann$'^Lea$es 
^^General  Character  of  the  AgrkmUvre  of  Ireland^^ 
Arable  Huebandry'^Implemeftts^'^ropS'-^Wheait  S^e. 
"^PotatoeS'^FlaX'^DairyHusbandinU'^Grazing  Hus^ 
handry^^CaUU'^Sheep-^Horsee^Hagif  Sfc. 
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The  tenures  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  in  Ire- 
land are  held,  are  derived  fVom  grants  made  in  the 
times  of  Henry  VII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  CromweU,  or 
William  III.  A  few  proprietors,  however,  espedally 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  hold  theur  estates  by 
original  title  to  the  soil. 

In  the  History  €f£  Ireland,  we  have  already  adverted 
to  the  forfeitures  of  landed  property,  which  arose  out 
of  the  fVeonent  resistance  which  the  Irish  made  to  the 
power  of  tne  English.  In  this  place,  it  may  be  proper 
to  consider  them  more  particularly,  as  we  shall  thus 
more  clearly  point  out  the  titles  on  which  by  far  the 
neater  part  of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  is  held. 
By  the  attainder  of  John  O'Neil,  and  his  associates,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  more  than  half  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  was  vested  in  the  crown,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  English  lords,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  English  power  in  Ireland.  After  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  quelled,  his  immense 
estate  waB.fQrfeited>  and  appropriated  to  the  same  pur* 


pose.    On  thia  oocaaion»  laada  were  offered  to  setden  gf^Hn 
so  low  as  twopence  per  acre.    At  this  period,  and  on  ^'y^ 
these  terms.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  obtained 
grants.    On  the  flight  of  Tyrone,  and  those  who  had 
espoused  his  cause,  more  than  500,000  aenes  were  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  six  nordiem  counties.   As  ahuses 
had  arisen  from  the  giants  having  been  too  large  oa 
former  occasions,  they  were  made  considerably  smaller 
at  this  time.    The  Corporation  of  London  obtained  its 
large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Deny  by  this  forfeit 
ture.    The  forfeited  lands  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
were  appropriated  chiefiy  to  the  discharge  of  the  sr- 
Tears  due  to  the  English  army.   Connaught  was  entire- 
ly reserved  for  the  Iriab.     After  all  these  assignments^ 
however,  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and 
Cork,  were  still  unappropriated,  and  these  were  re- 
served to  be  dispeaed  of  as  parliament  thought  proper. 
On  the  Restoration,  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  sub* 
sequent  bill  of  explanation,  (tMth  of  which  have  hem 
adverted  to  in  the  history,)  were  paaeed,  fat  the  pur* 
pose  of  regulating  and  asscmng  toe  giants.    In  the 
reign  of  King  William,  forfexturea  were  made  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  one  million  acm8«  and  of  the  vs- 
lue  of  upwards  of  £  200,000  »^year.     By  the  arttdes 
of  Limeric  and  Galway,  part  of  these  forfirituras  men 
restored;  but  it  is  calculated,  that  the  gross  value  of 
the  esUtes  forfeited,  ftmn  the  18th  of  February  16^8, 
and  not  restored^  amount  to  upwards  of  one  nulhou 
and  a  half. 

The  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  differs,  in 
one  respect,  very  conaideralrfy  from  that  by  whioh  liod 
is  held  in  Englimd ;  for,  with  but  two  «xceptionB,  thexe 
are  no  manonid  righta  in  Ireland.    Tfae  income  of  es-  gitita. 
tates  varies  very  much—^om  the  lowest  value  to  up- 
wards of  £100,000  per  annum^    Thene  are  aeveral  es* 
tates  of  upwuds  or  50,000  acres.     1 1  was  formerly  a 
common  practice,  to  grant  leases  £a^  ever,  or  for  999 
years»  or  renewable  for  lives  on  a  payment  of  a  certain 
fine.    Hence  the  property  of  very  oLtensive  estates  at 
present,  ia  vested  m  those  who  receive  very  little  rent 
from  them.     In  Ireland,  landlords  never  erect  build- 
ings OB  their  estates,  nor  expend  any  thin^  in  repairs; 
and  the  leases,  in  general,  contain  very  few  dausesi 
Six  mcmths  credit  is  generally  given  on  the  rent9, 
which  renders  the  tenant  very  dependent  on  the  land- 
lord.    In  many  leases  the  tenant  ia  boundi  bestdesLcaia 
paying  his  rent,  to  labour  for  his  landlord  at  an  inferior 
rate  of  wages.    The  system  of  what  are  culled  "  mid* 
die  men,"  prevails  very  much  in  Ireland :  Theee  are 
persons  who  rent  land  from  the  proprietorB,  and  let 
them  again  to  the  real  oocu{Her8.    Soinetiniea  there  are 
several  renters  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier ; 
and  tiie  latter  ia  answerable,  not  only  for  the  rent  to 
die  person  under  whom  he  directly  bolda,  but  also  for 
the  rent  due  by  each  renter  to  the  person  above  hini, 
and  by  the  first  renter  to  the  proprietor.     This  system 
arises  ftom  the  pover^of  the  Irish  fivmera  ingenersl; 
but  it  evidently  not  only  proceeds  iroia  peiveity,  but 
tends  to  increase  it.    The  leases  ODmmoiily  gnnted,  are 
61  years  and  lives— SI  years  and  liv<?9-   St  years-* 
21  vears  and  lives—- and  21  years;  aceofitling[  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  or  £l,  7s.  Id.  Irini  money  mr  Irish  acre.  Bern. 
In  some  counties,  the  green,  or  cultivmtea  acres,  aver^^ 
from  £  2,  lOs.  to  £d,  8s ;  the  latter  ia  the  case  with 
the  pasture  land  a£  Limeric,  wherees  the  green  acres 
in  Mayo  and  Fermanagh  do  not  avera^  above  £l,  5s. 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  value  of  estates  is  at  50 
years  purohase ;  in  general  it  does  not  exceed  SO;  and 
m  some  ^aoes  it  ia  net  more  than  26  or  18« 
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Sbtifiia.     I"  eontidflriflg  tiie  JtgriaBittiire  of  Ireland,  it  will  be 
v^>w  proper  to  divide  it  into  three  parts.    The  arable  hu»- 
bmdiy,  the  dairy  husbandry,  and  the  erasing  hosbiin- 
diy.    The  general  character  of  all  the  wee  kinds,  par« 
ticuiarly  of  the  arable  husbandry,  is  yery  low. 
IsRtRBc      That^ihe  agriculture  of  *IreI«id  has  improved  much 
sttte  d      wkhin  these  few  years,  is  evident  from  the  greater  sup- 
^«BltBK>  pHes  of  oom  whidi  she  has  been  enabled  to  export  to 
Great  Britain.    On  this  point,  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  on  tibe  Com  Trade,  which  sat  in  1813,  is  de« 
cidedly  satisfactory.    This  committee  put  certain  que- 
ries to  the  Fanning  Society  of  Ireland ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  their  report  of  the  answers  to  these  queries,  and 
of  the  result  ik  other  investigations  which  they  enter- 
ed into  on  the  same  subject 

'( The  answers  of  the  Fanning  Society  of  Ireland, 
to  the  queries  of  the  committee,  shew,  that  there  has 
Imsi  m  very  considerable  increase  of  tillage  in  that 
eoontry  in  Uie  course  of  the  last  ten  years ;  estimated, 
by  many  skilful  persons,  at  nearly  one**lburth.  That 
the  land  already  in  tilli^  is  capaUie  of  being  rendered 
mach  more  productive— that  the  same  land  in  some 
parts,  upon  which  formerly  seven  barrels  of  wheat  the 
acre  was  considered  a  good  return,  now  yields,  by  bet- 
ter management,  (without  the  loss  of  two  seasons  rent 
and  labour  under  the  system  of  open  fallow,)  at  least 
ten  barsela  the  acre ;  and  that  there  are  very  oonsider- 
able  tracts  of  land  now  in  grass  fit  to  be  converted  into 
tillage;  almost  all  the  meadows  and  pastures  which 
are  dry  and  Hree  from  rock,  being  capable  of  producing 
a  crop  of  lea  oats  with  one  plou^un^r,  and  of  being 
made  |»roductive  afierwaids,  by  rotation  crops,  in  the 
nsual  way. 

The  cndence  of  several  persons,  well  acquainted  with 
Irdandt  ooncurs  in  proving,  that  the  tillage  of  Ireland 
has  of  late  years  increased  very  much,  and  is  capable 
of  being  atiU  farther  increased.  Of  the  actual  practi- 
cable increase,  it  is  impossible  to  ftnm  any  correct  opi- 
man  ;  but  when  all  the  various  circumstances  are  taken 
into  ccHisideration,  which  exist  in  Ireland  favourable 
to  audi  an  increase,  the  production  of  a  much  greater 
qoantitjof  com  may  be  expected,  than  would  be  suffi- 
dent  to  provide  for  the  average  deficiency  (calculated 
upon  ^e  importation  for  the  last  ten  years)  of  die  pro- 
dnee  of  this  country  to  supply  its  own  wants. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com  in 
Ireland,  coupled  with  the  value  of  com  exported  from 
thence  in  the  hist  year,  jS  2,988, 180,  affords  a  striking 
praetieal  illustration  of  the  fioregoing  reasoning : 

AprU  1812.  April  1813. 
3s.  60s. 


he  Inkiest  ^ ,^,. 

of  SO  stone,  was J 


of  bariey,  per  barrel  of  16  stone,  44s. 
of  oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stone,   34s. 


29s. 
23s. 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  how  much  larger  the 
proportion  of  com  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Iivland,  is  to  the  whole  of  the  com  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  five  years,  than  it  was  in  the  prece- 
ding  16  years. 

Jn  the  last  five  years,  the  value  of  the  whole  imported 
WM  £18,934,859;  of  this  was  Irish  com  £  6,507,884, 
beings  aomething  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

In  tfae  preceding  sixteen  years,  the  value  of  the  whole 
imported  was  £  54,586,787  s  of  this  was  Irish  com 
ilt  8,379>0S7 ;  being  £616,075  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole.'* 

Tillage  husbandry  forms  a  small  part  of  the  agricul* 
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tore  of  Ireland.    In  consequence  of  tfie  village-part-    Statijt)r.<;. 
nersbip  system*  which  prevails  in  the  western  counties  ^"■"'Y^**' 
—the  small  manufacturing  farmers  in  the  eastern  parts  ^J^^  **"*" 
of  Ulster—the  small  subdivisions  of  property  through-        ''* 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  coast*— the  large 
tracts  of  mountains— and  the  extensive  grazing  pas« 
tores  and  daily  farms  In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  there 
is  little  room  for  tillage  husbandry.     This  husbandry 
varies  so  much  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  that  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  order  to  give  a  dear  and  accurate  idea  of 
it,  divides  the  whole  country  into  nine  districts. 

In  the  firbt  district  he  comprehends  the  flat  parts  of 
Antrim,  the  eastern  side  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  In  this  district  the  farms  are 
extremely  small ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  land  is 
generally  dug  with  the  spade.  Potatoes,  flax,  and  oats, 
are  the  crops  commmonly  cultivated;  and  these  are 
grown  till  the  land  is  exnausted,  when  it  is  recruited 
by  the  cow,  the  gos^s,  two  or  three  sheep,  and  the 
poultry  lying  upon  it  for  some  yeani.  The  ploughs 
used  in  this  district  are  of  the  most  rude  and  imperfect 
structure,  and  do  their  work  in  the  most  slovenly  roan« 
ner.  When  a  plough  is  used,  three  or  four  neighbours 
unite  their  strength,  each  bringing  his  horse,  or  his  bul« 
lock,  or  his  mil(£  cow.  Most  ploughs  are  attended  by 
a  person,  wJiose  emplo^ent  it  is  to  turn  beck  the  fur* 
row,  which  would  otherwise  revert  to  its  bed.  All 
the  other  operations  of  agriculture  are  performed  in 
this  district  in  the  same  rude  manner.  The  little  wheat 
that  is  raised  in  it,  is  ''  lashed ;"  that  is,  the  grain  is 
knocked  out  by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a  beam  placed 
above  a  cloth ;  it  is,  however,  i^erwards  thrashea  witk  ^ 
a  flail.  «<  In  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland,  the  com  is  thrashed  on  the  highways,  and 
is  dressed  by  letting  it  fall  from  a  kind  of  sieve,  which, 
during  a  pretty  strong  wind,  is  held  by  a  woman  as 
high  from  the  ground  as  her  arms  can  reach. 

Under  the  second  district,  Mr.  Wakefield  comprises 
the  northern  part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north 
and  west  of  Tyrone,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal.  Til* 
lage  here  is  in  a  much  worse  state  than  in  the  first  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  cloter ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  near  Deny,  no  wheat. 

The  third  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Fermanagh.  Here  the  farms  are  much  larger  than  in 
eittier  of  the  former  districts,  the  agriculture  better^ 
and  the  crops  more  productive.  Some  wheat  is  grown, 
but  oats  are  the  most  prevalent  crop.  A  small  portion 
of  the  land,  however,  is  only  employed  in  tillage. 

The  fourth  district  comprises  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway, 
Clare,  and  parts  of  Roscommon,  and  Longford.  In 
some  parts  of  this  district,  the  spade  culture  is  general- 
ly pursued ;  but  in  other  parts  the  land  is  cultivated 
with  the  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  a-breast.  In 
Roscommon,  the  practice  of  ypking  horses  to  the  plough 
by  the  tail  is  still  followed,  at  least  with  two-year- old 
colts  in  the  spring.  Oats  are  chiefly  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict; but  alone  the  sea^coast  of  Sligo  considerable 
quantities  of  barley  are  grown.  A  large  portion  of  this 
district  is  let  on  partnership-leases,  according  to  the 
village  system. 

In  the  fifth  district,  which  comprehends  Limeric^ 
Kerry,  the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  Cork,  and 
part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  little  com  is  grown » 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Cork. 

In  the  sixth  district,  which  takes  in  the  remainder 
of  Cork,  most  of  the  land  is  in  pasture  ;  and,  where  it 
is  in  tillage,  the  spade  is  generally  used. 

The  seventh  district  comprehends  some  parts  of  Tip« 
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gtaiUiics,  peraiyi  and  King^s  and  Queen's  Counties.  Here  a  gf  eat 
deal  of  com  is  grown ;  and  the  agriculture  is  go<»,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  pursued  in  any  of  the 
preceding  districts.  More  attention  is  paid  to  a  sys- 
tematic  course  of  cropping,  and  keeping  the  land  in 
good  heart.  Oxen  and  horses  are  used  for  the  plough. 
In  some  parts  turnips  are  grown,  but  they  are  seldom 
hoed.  Ninety  acres  are  considered  a  large  tillage  farm. 
The  eighth  district  comprises  Weicford,  and  a  part 
of  Wicklow.  In  some  parts  of  this  district  beans  are 
cultivated;  but  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and  never 
hoed.  Even  here,  their  mode  of  ploughing  is  very 
awkward.     One  man  holds  the  plough,  another  leads 
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the  horses,  and  a  third  presses  oh  the  beam,  to  keep  it    SutiMta 
down.  ^^y^ 

The  last  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  West 
Meath,  Meath,  and  Lowth.  Wheat  enters  into  the 
common  course  of  crops;  but  the  fallows  are  bad. 
Clover  has  been  introduced,  but  it  is  sown  on  exhaust- 
ed land.  The  farms  are  much  larger  here  than  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  ploughs  are  very  badU 
ly  constructed,  and  are  drawn  by  six  oxen  and  hm'ses. 

The  following  Table,  ffiven  by  Mr.  W^akefield,  exhi-  ATcnn 
bits,  according  to  him,  the  average  produce  of  the  nine  pndiKb 
districts: 


Wheat,  &c. 


DISTRICTS. 


l$i  District.  Part  of  Antrim,  part  of  Tyrone,  Down, 
Anna^,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan 

lid.  Part  of  Antrim,  Londondexry,  part  of  Tyrone  .  •  . 

3d^  Fennanagh   .  .  .  *. ^ 

4//p,  South  of  Fennanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare, 
Roficomtpon,  and  Longford 

5th,  I^hneric,  Kerry,  part  of  Coik,  Wateifbzd  ..... 

Bth,  Southern  part  a^  Cork 

7th,  Tipperary,  Queen's  and  King's  County  .  .  ^  ..  .  . 

8/^,  Wexford,  and  part  of  Wicklow 

9th,  Kflkenny,  Kildare,  West  Meath,  Meath,  Lowth, 
sod  Dublin 


ItiPoun4t 
Avobxlupois. 


Wheat 


Seed. 

224 
175 


Produce. 

2274 
2135 


No  return. 


222 
243 


2024 


2537    261 


In  Pocuids 
Avotrdttpoii. 


Seed. 
203 


196 


Produce.  Seed. 


3500 


35B4 
4480 


In  Pound* 
Avobdupois. 


Bwlejr. 


209 
203 


2U 

249 


Produee. 

2982 
2646 


2765 
3024 


In  Pounds 
Av<dnlupolh 


Oats. 


333 

291 


308 
298 


Produce. 

2636 
3227 


2749 
2970 


In  Founds 
Avoirdupois. 


Potatoes. 


Seed. 


Produosk 


239222,248 
1383 15,188 


214422,289 


2592 


The  returns  being  according  to  the  Eng^Bah  aere,  are  not  taken  into  the  sTeiage. 


232 

186 

267 


•Average  in  Winchester  bushels  to  the  Irish  acre 
To  the  English  acre 


1857 
2020 

2353 


3.38    33.6 
12.086  20.74 


187 


211 


4.01 
2.47 


3131 


3494 


69.2 
42.7 


24,328 
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Flaau 


Seed. 
30 


785 


972 


173 
296 

246 


4.4 

2.71 


2828 
2614 

3235 


54.6 
33.7 


320 
368 

361 


&4 
5.18 


2265 
2606 

3063 


72.4 
'44.5 


2660  22358 
2632  21,140 

263927,113 


896 
824 


The  rudeness  of  the  Irish  plough  has  been  already 
adverted  to.  It  is  made  chiefly  of  wood,  with  a  very 
long  beam,  without  a  swillyard :  the  breast,  which  is 
also  of  wood,  has  seldom  any  ground ;  and  the  share 
has  hardly  any  wing.  In  Wexford,  the  beam  is  shorter 
than  in  any  of  the  other  counties,  and  the  sock  in  ge- 
neral is  of  cast  iron.  The  Scotch  plough  has  been  m« 
troduced  within  these  few  years.  The  flail  is  seldom 
heavier  than  a  schoolboy's  whip.  The  spade  is  much 
narrower  than  the  English  spade ;  the  handle  generally 
five  feet  long :  the  handle  of  the  shovel  is  still  lareer, 
it  is  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  pointed,  and  often 
square  at  the  end.  The  loy,  which  is  much  used  in 
Ireland,  is  a  long  narrow  spade,  which  projects  entire- 
ly on  the  right  side  of  the  handle :  its  breadth  is  that 
of  the  foot.  The  slane  is  a  double  loy,  used  in  cutting 
turf.  The  sliding  cars  have  no  wheels :  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  are  shod  with  iron,  with  a  wicker  basket  suspend*. 
ed  between  them.  Cars  are  small  carts,  having  the 
wheel  fixed  to  the  axle-tree,  which  turns  round  along 
with  it.  The  wheel  is  not  spoked,  but  solid.  The  cirs 
are  diflicult  to  be  turned. 

Little  labour  is  bestowed  on  fallows  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  little  is  very  ill  done.    Three  plough ings  are  deem- 
ed amply  sufficient ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being 
performed  with  a  rude  and  inefficient  plough,  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  necessary  operations,  the  ground  is 
generally  full  of  weeds.     The  Irish,  however,  bestow 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  trenching  their  land.    By  this 
operation  they  form  It  into  beds,  and  shovel  out  a  deep 
trench  between  them,  throwing  up  the  earth ;  this  is 
done  to  all  land,  whether  ploughed  or  dug,  while  the 
crop  is  growing :  the  expence  is  eight  shillings  per  acre. 
When  Boate  wrote  his  natural  history  of  Ireland, 
wheat  appears  to  haVe  been  cultivated  only  in  a  very 
partial  manner  in  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and,  from 


the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland  in  its  difierent  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  at  present,  its  cultivation  b  very  limited.  There 
is  little  or  no  wheat  grown  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  Derry,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  or 
Cavan ;  the  principal  wheat  districts  are  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  parts 
of  Limeric,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Cork.  The  red  Lam* 
mas  is  the  kind  most  in  use.  Spring  wheat  grows  well 
near  the  sea  coast  of  Wicklow.  Wheat  is  generally 
sown  after  potatoes,  or  a  fallow :  little  attention  is  paid 
to  it  while  growing.  The  Irish  wheat  is  for  the  roost 
part  coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality;  in  consequence 
either  of  the  %vetness  of  the  climate,  or  bad  harvestings 
it  all  requires  to  be  kiln  dried.  Barley  is  by  no  means 
generally  cultivated  in  Ireland :  it  is  of  inferior  quality 
^  to  that  grown  in  England,  not  yielding  so  much  saccha* 
rine  matter  by  20  per  cent.  W];iere  barley  is  cultiva* 
ted  it  is  sown  after  potatoes.  Bere,  or  bigi  is  grown  in 
Kildare,  Meath,  West  Meath,  Longford,  and  in  the  north 
on  cut-out  bogs.  Meslin,  or  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  is  sown  near  Drogheda,  at  the  market  of  which  it 
finds  a  ready  sale. 

Of  all  the  species  of  com,  oats  are  the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated;  forming  the  principal  part  of. the 
food  ofthe  people,  a  market  for  them  is  every  where  to 
be  found.  It  is  calculated,  that  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  there  are  ten  acres  of  oats  for  one  of  any  other 
species  of  corn.  They  are  sown  after  wheat,  potatoes, 
flax,  and  barley ;  and  even  year  aAer  year  in  succes- 
sion, till  the  land  is  quite  exhausted.  In  the  mountain- 
ous  districts,  the  black  oat  is  generally  sown ;  of  late 
years  the  potatoe  oat  has  been  introduced  into  the  lower 
grounds.  The'  Irish  oats  are  not  equal  in  weight  or 
quality  to  the  English.  Beans  are  cultivated  no  where 
except  in  parts  of  the  coun^  of  Wexford.    Rape  is 
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Iwiitb.  growB  for  seed  in  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  and  in 
^•^^  aoroe  parts  of  Tipperary. 

PwMi.  Ireland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  immense 
quantities  of  potatoes  it  produces,  as  well  as  for  their  ex- 
cellent quality.  They  are  plant^  on  every  kind  of  soil, 
either  in  drills  or  on  lazy  beds.  The  former  method 
has  been  introduced  lately,  but  it  is  gaining  ground 
fast  In  general  the  potatoes  are  stored  up  oy  the 
poorer  classes  in  their  cabins ;  where  they  are  in  large 
quantities,  they'  are  pitted  in  the  fields  where  they 
grow.  A  potatoe  pit,  lined  with  turf,  is  deemed  pre- 
ferable to  one  lined  with  straw.  Potatoe  land  rents 
from  £6,  6s.  to  £iO,  10s.  per  acre ;  the  whole  eiroence 
of  growing  them,  including  rent,  varies  from  £iS  to 
£\6  per  acre*  The  produce  varies  very  much;  per- 
haps from  40  to  50  sacks,  of  20  stone  to  the  sack,  and 
SI  lbs.  to  the  stone,  may  be  deemed  not  unusual  pro« 
dftce  on  good  land. 
1b.  Flax  is  cultivated  through  almost  the  whole  of  Ire- 

land, except  Wicklow  and  Wexford ;  but  it  is  princi- 
pally grown  in  the  province  of  Ulster :  it  follovfs  po- 
tatoes, oats,  and  barley.    The  ploughs  is  seldom  em- 
ployed ;  the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  being  prepared 
by  the  spade,  but  the  earth  taken  from  the  trenches  is 
not  always  shovelled  over  the  beds. 
((Djb         The  culture  of  hemp  was  formerly  pretty  extensive 
on  the  rich  lands  in  the  county  of  Limeric ;  but  it  is 
now  abandoned  there ;  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  other 
parts  in  any  considerable-  degree,  notwithstanding  go- 
vemraeDt  afforded  premiums  for  that  purpose.     The 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  hemp,  as  returned  to  the 
Linen  Board  in  1808,  was  only  ^2S  acres. 
Ktts  ke,    ^r  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  specify  any,  except  the  fiorin  grass,  or 
.  agrosiis  stolonifera,  which  has  been  lately  very  highly 
extolled  by  Dr.  Richardson.     Its  merits,  however,  are 
not  nearly  so  great  as  he  represents  them';  and,  indeed, 
the  only  situation  for  whicn  it  is  adapted,  is  sea- walls, 
where- its  roots  run  and  bind  them  together. 
If.  Considering  the  very  imperfect  and  backward  nature 

of  Irish  husbandry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  laying 
down  land  to  grass  is  well  understood.     In  fact    this  is 
seldom  done  with  seeds;  but,  in  most  places,  the  ground 
is  suffered  to  clothe  itself  with  its  natural  herbage. 
.  Soon  after  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  it  is  formed  by  the  hand 
into  what  are  called  "  lap-cocks,"  each  of  which  is  as 
much  as  a  woman  can  twist  round  her  arms  like  a  muff; 
these  being  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the 
windy' which  blows  through  them,  are  soon  dried ;  and 
arc  then  put  into  a  **  tramp-cock."     In  this  state  it  be- 
comes heated,  and  its  quality  is  further  injured  by  the 
heated  hay  being  put  into  ricks,  so  that  the  quality  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  Irish  hay  is  very  indifferent. 
From  the  account  of  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  diffe- 
rent districts,  it  has  already  been  seen  uiat  very  little 
crover  is  cultivated.     In  the  west  and  south-west,  it  is 
scarcely   known ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Newenham, 
there  are  not  5000  acres  in  the  whole  island ;  where  it 
\%  cultivated,  it  is  sown  on  exhausted  and  foul  land. 
There  are  few  quickset  hedges  in  Ireland.   In  the  lime- 
stone districts,  st<Sne- walls,  and  in  the  other  districts, 
earthen  banks  are  the  usual  fences.     In  the  Bouthern 
counties,  fnrze  is  sometimes  planted  on  these  banks, 
k         The  dairy  husbandry  i^  the  most  extensive,  and  the 
best  manaj^ed  in  Ireland.   Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
puts  of  K^kenny,  Carlow,  Meath,  West  Meath,  Long- 
ford, and  Fermanagh,  as  well  as  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  are  principally  occupied  by  dairy 
farms*     Butter  is  Sie  only  produce :  a  great  deal  is  also 
made  on  the  araall  tentoes  in  Cavan,  Mcmaghan,  and 


Down.  The  method  practised  in  Dorsetshire,  Devon-  StttUticfc 
shire,  and  other  counties  in  the  west  of  Englanc),  of  '"•'V^ 
letting  dairies  to  dairymen,  at  so  much  a  cow  per  an- 
num, is  followed  in  thfe  south  of  Ireland.  The  average 
number  of  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  is  about  SO  or  40;  tliree 
acres  of  land,  of  middling  quality,  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  -of  each  cow.  The  average 
produce  of  milk  is  8  quarts  in  24  hours  in  summer ; 
and  5  quarts  in*  winter;  four  good  cows  will  ^ve  half 
a  cwt,  of  butter  in  a  week.  The  best  butter  is  made 
in  Carlow,  and  the  worst  is  produced  from  the  rich  soil 
of  Limeric  and  Meath.  Butter  of  the  first  quality  is 
sent  to  England,  where  it  is  either  consumed  or  ship- 
ped for  the  East  and  West  Indies;  the  next  sort  is  sent 
to  Spain,  and  the  third  to  Portugal.  The  fattening  of 
calves  for  veal  is  little  practised  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

The  grazing  husbandry  of  Ireland  is  not,  as  in  Eng-  Giaxiag. 
land,  united  with  the  tillage  husbandry ;  nor  are  there 
large  tracts  of  land,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  moun- 
tains of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  grazed  by  those  who 
farm  them,  are  frequently  let,  on  a  partnership-lease,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  each  of  whom, 
turns  in  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  or 
geese,  according  to  the  rent  he  pays.  The  few  cattle 
that  are  fed  on  the  mountainous  aistricts,  are  generally 
very  poor.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  lands  for 
fattening  cattle  are  in  Munster,  viz.  the  Caucaseson  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus,  and  in  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Limeric  and  Tipperary.  Some  parts  of 
Cork,  Queen's  County,  ^West  Meath,  a  small  part  of 
Louth  and  Kildare,  also  contain  rich  grazing  land. 

The  native  Irish  cattle  are  nearly  extinct;  they  are  Cattla; 
narrow  in  the  loins  and  thin  in  the  quarters;  with 
short  legs,  large  bellies,  and  white  faces.  The  Kenv 
stock  are  a  distinct  breed.  The  Holdemess,  Stafford- 
shire* and  Devonshire  breeds,  are  the  principal  ones 
which  have  been  introduced  from  England :  the  Staf- 
fordshire is  the  most  common  on  the  grazing  lands,  or 
rather  a  mixture  of  the  native  Irish  and  the  Stafford- 
shire. 

A  greater  extent  of  country  is  employed  in  Ireland  Sheep, 
for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  than  for  the  grazing  of  bul- 
locks. Roscommon,  Gal  way,  Clare,  Limeric,  and 
Tipperary,  are  the  great  breeding  counties  for  sheep. 
In  the  province  of  Ulster  there  is  not  a  single  breeding 
fiock.  Gal  way,  Clare,  Roscommon,  Tipperary,  and 
Meath,  are  the  principal  fattening  counties.  Mr.  VV^ake- 
field  says,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  tour,  he  never 
saw  a  sheepfold ;  and  only  once  sheep  feeding  on  tur- 
nips. The  native  Irish  sheep  are  small,  and  are  co« 
Vered  with  nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool ;  but  they  are 
now  not  common.  In  consequence  of  their  having  been 
crossed  with  different  kinds  of  English  sheep,  the  Irish 
sheep  at  present,  are  of  the  polled,  long-woolled  kind, 
and,  in  the  great  breetling  counties,  very  lar^e.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  they  are  kept  only  for  their  wool, 
and  this  only  for  the  use  of  the  family.  A  breed  tk 
fine  woolled  sheep,  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low, exhibit  the  only  traces  of  a  distinct  race  of  short 
woc^led  sheep  in  the  island. 

The  native  Irish  horse  is  a  very  useful  animal:  it  Horses, 
seldom  exceeds  1^  hands  in  height,  and  is  very  hardy 
aind  sure-footed.  This  breed  is  very  much  used  by  the 
linen-merchants  of  Ulster,  in  riding  from  market  to 
market.  A  large,  long,  blood  horse  is  much  reared  in 
Meath,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing 
counties.  But  the  horse,  usually  employed  for  tSi 
kinds  of  labour  in  Ireland,  is  the  one  first  described. 
There  are  few  parts  of  this  country  in  which  goats  are 
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5;tatittici.  not  kept.  Thofif  beloBgiiig  to  tlie  cottan,  «re  genermU 
^^^yrr  ^y  confined  by  a  tether  to  the  tops  of  the  banks.  In 
.oais,  «c.  ijj^  mountains,  where  they  are  numerous,  they  are  quite 
at  liberty.  Many  of  the  poorer  families  have  no  other 
milk  but  what  their  goats  afford.  The  Irish  breed  of 
hogs  isL  very  tall,  long,  and  narrow  in  the  loins.  They 
are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  No  pea- 
sant is  without  one.  They  are  fattened  principally 
with  potatoes ;  and  afterwards  sold,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  rent.  Breeding  sows  are  generally  kept  by 
dairvmen.  Rabbit  warrens  are  not  numerous  in  Ire- 
land;  but  some  of  them  are  very  extensive.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Baiin,  there  are  two,  one  ofwhidi 
contains  500  acres,  and  the  other  about  2000.  It  is  sin- 
gular^  that  the  hair  of  the  hares  in  Ireland  will  not  felt ; 
whereas  the  rabbit  hair  in  that  country,  answers  re- 
miarkably  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Bees  thrive  remarkably  well  on  the  dry  hills  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  the  honey  there  is  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  fine  flavour ;  but  the  breeding  of  them  is 
much  on  the  decline  in  this  county  as  well  as  in  Kil- 
jkenny,  where  formerly  a  considerable  quantity  of  mead 
was  made.  The  county  of  Wexford  is  celebrated  £or 
jammed  fowls ;  and  there  is  a  fair  at  Ballyheague,  in 
ihat  county,  expressly  for  the  sale  of  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  Families  send  thither  from  a  great  distance,  to 
purchase  store  fowls.  Turkeys  are  numerous  in  Ire- 
land. The  warmth  of  the  cabins,  into  which  they  are 
always  admitted,  is  favourable  to  their  increase.  In  the 
county  of  Cork,  there  is  a  fair  for  a  sale  of  them. 
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ManufaciureS'^Linen'^CoiUm^^Wootten,  SfC-^DiHiUa* 
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The  raw  matefial  for  Hie  Uiien  mannfiicliiiei  isaU  6(«ki» 
most  entirely  grown  in  Ireland.    The  fbUowing  Table  ^^r^ 
shews  the  number  of  acres  sown  with  fiax  inVtyt  year  Ravm^ 
1810.    It  does  not  include  pieces  of  laiul  less  tiban  an  tnuL 
acre  sown  with  flax.     Hence  it  may  fairly  be  oalcala. 
ted,  that  the  total  number  of  acres  under  this  plant  in 
the  year  1810,  was  about  100,000,  whidi,  allowing  the 
average  produce  to  be  SO  stone  per  acre,  at  10a.  6a  per 
stoue,  the  average  price  for  the  seven  years  befoie 
1810,  will  give  an  annual  produce  of  the  raw  naterial 

worth  £i,^;oq,ooo. 


Linen  ma^ 
nufacture. 


The  linen  numufacture  is  very  justly  considered  as 
the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland.  It  was  established 
by  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  order  to 
fix  it  on  a  firm  foundation,  he  brought  flax  seed  fropn 
Holland,  and  spinners  and  manufacturers  from  tho  Ne- 
therlands and  France.  His  lordship  himself  afterwards 
embarked  in  the  business,  and  expended  £30,000  of 
his  private  fortune. 

In  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  and 
bis  parliament,  this  manufacture  languished,  and  had 
almost  been  annihilated,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
gave  it  his  patronage,  and  took  measures  for  its  re-esta- 
blishment. His  measures  were  successful ;  and,  as  he 
sent  persons  into  the  Netherlands  to  learn  the  best 
mode  of  raising  flax,  and  procured  manufacturers  from 
Brabant,  France,  and  Jersey,  it  was  soon  placed  on  a 
better  and  firmer  footing  than  it  had  ever  been.  The 
places  where  the  manufacture  was  first  carried  on  in 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  time,  were  near  Dublin,  where 
cordage,  sail  cloth,  ticking,  and  linen  ei  Irish  yam, 
were  manufactured,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  at  Car- 
rick.-  Before  he  quitted  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
the.jrear  1669,  the  linen  trade  was  fully  established, 
and  in  a  promising  condition.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  parliament  took  it  under  its  protection ; 
consideirable  sums  of  money  were  voted  for  its  support ; 
a  board  of  trustees  was  established ;  and  bounties  were 
granted  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen.  In  17S7, 
uie  board  exerted  themselves  in  the  introduction  froia 
France,  and  establishment  in  Ireland,  of  the  cambric 
inanufacture* 


Number  of 

Nuaaberaf 

Number  of 

Bushels  of  Flax 

Gounito. 

Acres  supposed 

Buflheb  of  Flax 

seed  on  which 

to  be  lomi 

•eed  supposed  to 

bounftr  is  lihdr 

with  Flax. 

have  been  grown. 

tobedauBcd. 

AntriBi     .... 

11,000 

3,100 

2,900 

Annagh  .    . 

15,000 

6,000 

6,000 

l^ndondeny     . 

5,000 

3,200 

3,000 

Tyrone    •    .    . 

10,2il 

8,460 

7.000 

Donegal        .    . 

e,ooo 

7,200 

5,600 

Fermanagh  .     . 

'    5,000 

5.000 

4,400 

Monaghan    .    . 

3,200 

4,000 

3,600 

Cavan      .    •    . 

4,300 

6,500 

700 

Down      •    •    < 

«.T00 

3,200 

3,000 

Meath      .    . 

112 

842 

tuo 

King*B  County 

252 

2,000 

1,000 

liouth      .    . 

1,253 

11,590 

10,431 

Longford 

1,325 

250 

240 

KiMaie  and  Wicklow 

86 

100 

80 

Queen's  CouA^      . 

18 

114 

48 

Kilkenny      •     •    • 
West  Al  eath      .    . 

50 

350 

50 

950 

3,000 

800 

Carlow  and  Wexford 

111 

500 

280 

Dublin    .... 

■Cork        .    < 

1,462 

4,481 

1,734 

Clare  •    ..    . 

58 

340 

340 

limeik 

1,500 

1,100 

400 

Kerry 

554 

1,572 

1,572 

Tipperaiy     * 

117 

1,600 

822 

Waterfoid    . 

%S 

63 

19 

Sligo 

6S4 

1,800 

600 

Mayo       .     . 

1,333 

5,308 

4,800 

Oalway    .    . 

1,196 

9,563 

8372 

Leitiini    .    . 

1,565 

1,300 

l.OOO 

Rotcommon      •    • 

1,707 

1,707 

1,707 

Total    . 

76,749 

94,145 

71,405 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  tiie  flax  Spbai^ 
was  entirely  spun  by  the  hand.  Spinning  by  machi^ 
nery  was  first  introduced  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
afterwards  spread  into  other  counties;  but  it  ia  by  no 
means  general.  This  has  arisen  principally  frooi  the 
very  low  price  of  labour  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Yam 
spun  by  women,  is  sold  in  this  country  much  cheaper 
than  the  same  article  manufactured  by  machinery  in 
England.     The  earnings  of  the  poorer  females  are  fire- 

auently  not  more  than  two-pence  a  day»  workipg 
iligently  from  morning  to  night.  There  is  also  ano- 
ther reason  why  machinery  has  not  been  nuwe  geDecal- 
ly  established.  It  cannot  with  any  material,  however 
fine,  exceed  the  fineness  of  three  banks  in  the  fXHind ; 
whereas  women,  when  the  ^  is  good,  can  spin  it  from 
twelve  to  twenty  hanks.  *«  To  sum  up  tne  whole,** 
observes  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  his  Surveif  qfMomagkau, 
«'  the  quantity  of  yam  spun  by  machinery,  the  greater 
price  given  for  it,  and  the  better  meana  of  «)btsiniDg  a 
market,  are*  in  favour  of  that  mode  with  respect  to 
coaxse  yam.  On  1h»  other  hand,  the  low  prioe  of  la- 
bour, the  superior  fineness  of  the  wrought  noaterial,  and 
the  expence  of  machinery,  with  ite  wear  aad  tear,  are 
veiy  great  drawbacks ;  yet  it  vaifij  be  estimaWd,  that  the 
baliuicf  i»  ij)  favour  of  tb^  fomwb  ^  ^  amount*  it  is 
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ttit>pc»ed,  of  one  htlfpeimy  per  bank/*  The  Ifiaii  wo- 
men have  lon^  been  celebraied  for  th^ir  skill  in  spitt^ 
ning  yam.  Tnis  is  supposed  to  arise  from  their  la*' 
bearing  little  with  their  hands^  asid  hence  having  theif 
fingers  very  snpple  and  soft. 

in  many  parts  of  Ireland^  the  manufacture  is  confined 
to  spinning  yaniy  which  is  sold  to  the  weavers  at  esta« 
blisned  markets ;  but,  in  several  instances,  the  flax  is 
grown,  prepared,  spun  into  yam,  and  manufiu^tured 
into  linen,  by  the  same  person  and  his  family.  If^  how- 
ever, we  look  to  the  country  in  general,  those  who 
grow  flax,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  spinners. 
This  appears  by  the  exportation  of  unspun  yam ;  and 
the  spinners  are  more  numerous  than  the  weavers^  as 
appears  from  the  exportation  of  linen  yarn. 

The  earnings  of  the  weaver  depend  partly  on  his 
skill  and  industry,  and  partly  on  the  fineness  of  the 
linen  which  he  weaves.  The  looms  they  employ  cost 
from  fbur  to  five  guineas  each ;  many  houses  have  three 
looms ;  one  third  of  a  pound  of  tallow  is  required  to 
dress  a  web.  Children  are  hired  to  attend  a  loom,  at 
from  13s.  to  178.  the  half  year,  with  diet,  washing,  and 
lodging:  in  some  cases  journeymen  are  employed,  at 
eight  guineas  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  weavers  estimate,  thus,  when  working  mem- 
selves,  they  gain  lOs.  a  web,  and  if  they  woiked  every 
day,  could  weave  a  web  in  a  week;  this,  however, 
must  depend  on  the  fineness  of  the  linen.  The  ave- 
rage earnings  of  a  linen  weaver  may,  perhaps,  be  esti« 
mated  at  7s.  a  week. 

The  linen  manufivcture  flourishes  most  in  Ulster; 
but  it  is  established  also  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  and 
towards  the  sooth,  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  of 
Drogheda ;  it  exists  also  in  some  places  in  the  King's 
County,  Kerry,  and  along  the  coast  of  Carlow ;  in  fact; 
with  the  exception  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  where  it 
is  unknown,  it  prevails,  more  or  less,  over  all  the  other 

Sarts  {^  Ireland.  Linen  is  woven  of  diflerent  widths, 
'om  10  inch  bundle  linen,  made  at  Keny,  to  5-4th 
sheetings  manufactured  near  Cootefaill ;  and  of  difle* 
rent  qualities,  from  coarse,  thin,  d-4ths  wide,  manufac- 
tured in  Antrim,  which  sdl  for  6d.  per  yard,  to  cam- 
brics, wordione  guinea  per  jnrA,  llie  manufacturing 
of  linens  of  certam  widths,  seems  confined  to  certain 
districts.  Narrow  linens,  not  exceeding,  when  bleach- 
ed, S2  inches,  are  manufactured  in  Donegal,  London* 
deny,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim  ;  m  this  last  county  also 
are  made  all  the  S-4th  wide  Imens.  The  fine  yard 
wide,  or  cambrics,  lawns^  and  diapers,  are  made  near 
Belfast,  Lisbura,  ancl  Largan;  in  Arma^,  coarser 
yard  wides.  In  Cawn  are  manufkotories  for  thin  linen, 
for  the  most  part  7-8ths  wide«  Fermanagh  and  Sligo, 
manufacture  7-8ths.  A  strong  kind  of  7-8th  dowlas ; 
some  9- 8th  and  5-4tb  sheetings,  are  made  in  the  ooun- 
ties  of  Louth,  Meath,  and  Dublin.  A  coarse  cloth, 
like  the  Scotch  Osnaburehs,  is  manufactured  in  Kerry 
and  Cork ;  it  is  exported  for  negro  clothing.  There  is 
a  damask  manufactory  at  Lisbura,  and  a  manufacture 
of  sailcloth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.  Most  of  the 
bleach-greens,  which  finish  for  sale  those  linens  that 
are  sent  in  a  bleached  state  to  Bngland,  are  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Fermanagh  and  Sligo.  The  bleachers  are  dis- 
tinct persons  from  the  manufacturers ;  the  latter  carry 
their  webs  to  market,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the 
former.  It  is  calculated  that  every  bleacher  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  furnisher,  on  an  average,  5000 
pieces  annually ;  so  mt,  on  the  supposition  ihat  there 
are  50  bleachers,  the  pieces  bleached  in  this  county 
will  amoant  to  ftSOfiOO ;  snd,  at  £  2, 58.  8d.  the  piece. 


the  total  value  will  be  £  562,500  Sterling.  On  the  Sutistt«i. 
Bann,  which  is  the  principal  river  in  the  county  of 
Down,  there  are  20  bleach-greens,  which  bleach  oh 
an  average  8000  pieces  annually,  or  160,000  pieces ; 
the  vaAae  of  which  is  estimatea  at  upwards  of  half  i 
million. 

The  quantity  of  linen  sold  in  Dubliif,  in  180S  and 
1809,  ^11  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Appendix  to  the  Linen  Board  Report. 

A  return  ofLinen^  inwardi  and  GUtitards,  at  the  Lineii 
Halllfor  onet^ar,  ending  lit  of  March  1809. 

Packs  and  Boses^  Average  Valued 

Inwards  .  .  10,227  .  .  .  1 60  each  £1636,320 
Outwards  .  9,279  .  -  -  170  each  1,738,51^0 
Value  remaining  in  the  Hall,  1st  March  1808,  408,615 
From  which  deduct  linens  sent 

from  the  Hall  to  merchants' 

warehouses  »        .         £  50,000 

More  in  value  outwards  than 

inwards        .        .        .  102,227 152,52Y 


«£256,3S6 


Comparatijfe  vieito  of  the  Linen,  outwards  and  intoardt, 
at  the  Linen  HaU^for  one,yeari  ending  \st  Mafch  I8O9. 

Inwards.    Outwards. 

Year  ending  1st  March  1809      .    .     10,277    .    9'^79 

Do.        Do.  1808      .    .      9,4.95    .    9060 


Increase  in  1809 


732 
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The  Cotton  manufacture  is  of  very  lafe  ihti*oduction  Cottoa  ma. 
into  Ireland.  The  first  mill  for  spinning  cotton  twist  nufutiu^ 
by  water  was  erected  in  1784 ;  and,  in  the  year  1800, 
it  appeared,  in  evidence  before  Parliament,  that  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  established  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles 
round  Belfast  and  Lisburn,  and  including  those  towns, 
employed  13,500  working  people ;  and  Uiat  the  whole 
number,  to  whom  it  gave  occupation,  amounted  to 
27,000.  This  manufacture  is  spreading  rapidly,  and 
seems  as  if  it  would  sOpplant  tnat  of  linen  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  Being  similar,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  latter,  it  made  its  way  with  greater  facility  among 
the  lower  classes.  It  also  afibrds  them  higher  wages, 
principally  fi^m  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on ; 
for,  instead  of  the  raw  material,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
linen  manufacture^  being  purchased  by  the  weaver,  and 
sold  afterwards  in  a  manufactured  state,  the  cotton- 
yarn  is  either  given  out  by  the  master  manufacturer  to 
the  weaver,  who  receives  so  much  per  piece  for  his  Ia« 
hour,  or  it  is  wove  in  manufactories.  All  the  spinning 
is  performed  by  machinery.  The  cotton  manufacture 
is  established  chiefly  near  Belfast,  where  it  was  first 
fixed.  It  has  also  spread  to  Dublin,  Kildare,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  snd  Loutn.  At  Collon«  in  Louth,  there  are 
1300  looms  employed  in  calico  weaving ;  and  at  Strat- 
ford, in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  there  is  also  a  large 
calico  manufactory :  the  yarn  for  this  is  brought  from 
Scotland,  and  wound  and  wove  in  the  village.  The 
manufacture  of  muslins  is  also  carried  on  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Down,  and  Queen's  County ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  all  the  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  will  fix,  themselves  in  Ire- 
land, especially  in  those  narts  where  linen  is  made;  from 
the  great  and  obvious  aavantage  which  is  derived  from 
the  similarity  of  the  manufactures,  in  enabling  the 
weavers  to  turn  their  labour  to  the  one  or  the  other^  as 

he  demand  for  either  is  more  prevalent. 
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In  treating  of  the  Bheep  husbandry  of  Ireland,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  demand  for  them  aa  mutton 
ia  very  linvited ;  consequently  not  very  many  are  kept, 
and  of  those  that  are,  a  considerable  proportion  are  ex- 
ported to  England.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the 
woollen  manufacture^  on  a  large  scale,  cannot  exist  in 
Ireland.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  that  it  was  formerly  much  checked  and 
depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  English  woollen  manu- 
facturers, to  which  the  English  government  very  un- 
justly, as  iivell  as  unwisely,  gave  its  sahction  and  sup- 
port. And,  since  the  union,  which  placed  the  two 
countries  on  the  same  footing,  this  species  of  manufac- 
ture does  not  seem  to  have  flourisned.  Besides  the 
cause  already  mentioned,  which  perhapd  ought  more 
properly  to  be  deemed  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
woollen  manufactories,  there  is  another  which  operates 
very  powerfully  and  generally.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  manufacture  their  own  woollen  cloths.  All  the 
wool  that  is  shorn  is  manufactured  into  frieze  and  lin- 
sey  by  the  proprietors  of  the  sheep,  who  card,  spin, 
weave,  dye»  and  consume  it.  The  poorer  classes,  who 
cannot  aflford  to  purchase  oil  for  their  woollen  goods, 
extract,  in  the  summer,  the  juice  of  the  fern  root,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  oil ;  and  the  twigs  of  the  alder, 
walnut,  and  oak,  with  elder  berries,  &c.  ire  used  for 
dyeing.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  common  farm- 
ers and  cotters,  and  their  wives  and  children,  manufac- 
ture not  only  frieze,  stockings,  linseys,  flannels,  petti- 
coats, &c.  for  their  own  chil£en,  but  also  some  woollen 
goods  for  sale. 

As  the  Woollen  manufacture  on  a  great  scale  is  not 
established  in  this  countiy,  there  are  few  or  none  of 
those  people  who,  in  England,  prepare  the  wool  for  the 
manufacturers.  There  are  no  wool  breakers.  There 
are  plenty  of  wool  merchants,  who  buy  whole  fleeces, 
but  none  ^ho  understand  the  art  of  sorting  it.  As  the 
exportation  of  wool  in  the  yam  is  permitted  by  the 
Irish  laws,  the  principal  part  of  the  wool,  not  used  in 
the  domestic  manufactures,  is  purchased  by  the  mer- 
chants in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  after  it  is  spun  there, 
it  is  exported  to  England  for  the  Norwich  manufac- 
turers. There  are,  however,  a  few  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  different  descriptions  in  some  parts  of  this 
country.  A  small  quantity  of  broad  clotn  is  made  at 
Carrick  on  the  Suir ;  blankets  are  made  at  Kilkenny ; 
but  both  these  manufactures  are  on  the  decline.  In 
1800,  there  were  employed  at  Kilkenny  about  780 
people ;  the  averaffe  number  of  pieces  wove  in  the  year 
were  2500,  and  tne  greatest  capital  at  any  time  em- 
ployed did  not  exceed  £36,000.  There  is  a  flannel 
manufactory  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  also  on  the  de- 
cline. Between  1794  and  1809,  the  toUl  number  of 
pieces  exposed  to  sale  scarcely  exceeded  55,000:  A 
small  quantity  of  broad  doth  is  manufactured  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and  very  lately,  in  the  county  of  Rildare,  a  wool- 
len manufacture  has  been  established  with  sheanng  nui« 
chinery,  and  all  the  other  improvements  of  Yorkshire. 
Broad  cloth  and  blanket  manufactories  are  established 
no  where  to  the  north  of  the  capital.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  and  along  the  coast  of  that  country, 
stuffs  are  manufactured. 

Gloves  are  manufactured  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
What  are  called  Limeric  gloves  are  made  of  the  skins 
of  calves  taken  from  fat  cows.  Iron  is  not  manufactu- 
red to  any  considerable  extent  at  present ;  though  it 


appears,  fVom  Boate,  thatf  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  Stttntia 
century,  there  were  several  very  large  iron  founderies  ^""V^ 
and  manufactories  in  various  parts  uf  Ireland.    Hard- 
ware articles  are  manufactured  in  Dublin  ;  and  reaping 
hooks,  scythes,  shears,  and  other  coarse  implements  at 
Carlow. 

This  country  has  long  been  celebrated,  for  its  distil.  DuuDouv 
leries,  both  legal  and  illegal.  The  latter  prevail  most 
in  the  northern  and  north-western  counties,  and  even 
in  some  of  those  to  the  south-west  The  following  ta- 
ble contains  the  number  of  unlicensed  stills  that  w^e 
seized  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  Ju&e  1S02,  to 
June  1806: 


Yen. 

SdlU 

Henda. 

Woraw. 

1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
6  months  tol 
June,  1806  J 

Totol 

4131 
2573 
2360 
2974 

1401 

3190 
2018 
2021 
2656 

1213 

2809 
i74i    ^ 
1732 

2373 

1074 

13,439 

11,098 

9732 

The  number  of  fines  imposed  on  Townlands  for  illicit 
distillation  in  the  year  1814  were  3555,  and  the  amount 
of  fines  was  £90,210.      The  greatest  number  and 
amount  were  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  (727)>  Cavan 
(501),  Galway  (363),  Leitrim  (326),  and  Sligo  (304). 
The  whole  receipt  of  duty  on  home-made  spirits,  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  on  an  average  of  theyear  1808  and  1809> 
was  about  jC664,051  ;  whereas  it  is  supposed,  if  duty  bad 
been  paid  on  all  the  home-nude  apirita^  it  would  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £2,280,000.     The  principal 
licensed  distilleries  are  estobliahed  at  Limeric,  Cork, 
Ross,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda.     In  the  year  1808,  the 
largest  distiller  in  the  kingdom  made  17»000  gallons  of 
spirits  per  week,  and  worked  hia  atilla  between  nine 
and  ten  months  in  the  year.    Distillation  was  first  car- 
ried on  in  the  north,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  only  within  these  30  years.     The  foUowinn^  table 
will  farther  illustrate  the  state  of  legal  diatiUatian  in 
Ireland  : 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Com  SpiriUfor  which  Duti^ 
has  been  paid  in  Ireiand,  in  each  of  Ike  last  ten  YearSp 
to  5th  January  1813. 


Year  ending 
5th  January 

1804  . 

1805  . 

1806  . 

1807  . 

1808  . 


Galloni. 

4,426,085 
3,611,312 
3,756,671 
3,931,829 


Year  coding 
5kh  Januaiy 

1809  . 

1810  . 

1811  . 

1812  . 


5,707,158         1813 


Oaaooi. 

3,643,751 
.     72,996* 
4,719,1591 
6,500,361 
4,065,913 


Public  breweries  have  been  introduced  into  Irelaud 
only  within  these  few  years.  At  present,  the  ptind- 
pal  breweries  are  at  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Limeric,  Water- 
ford,  Roscommon,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cavan,  Armagh,  Do-^ 
noughmore,  Dungarvon,  &c.  Malt  is  prepared  by  the 
brewers  themselves,  and  never  purchased  by  maltsters. 
One  of  the  largest  breweries  in  Ireland  brews  upwards 
of  100,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  following  Table 
shews  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  for  several  years. 


•  During  the  greater  part  of  this  year  dUtillation  from  com  was  auapcndcd. 

t  Suspension  of  distillation  from  corn,  and  continued  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.    Fwm  the  20th  of  September  1661|  to  th> 
February  1617,  there  were  335,347  harreU  of  corn,  U  Stone  to  the  hunX,  med  in  distilling. 
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^ifltiftifl. 


Aeeount  of  the  Qttanlhtf  of  Mali  for  which 
paid  tjt  Ireland,  in  caJi^of  Ute  last  Ten 
Januartf  I8I3. 


Year  ending 
5th  January, 

1B04  .  . 

1805  .  . 

1P06  .  , 

1807  .  , 

ISOS  .  , 

1809  .  . 

1810  .  . 


Baireis. 

,  .  ^5,640 
.  .  715,479 
.  .  705,1.14 
.  .  717,232 
.  .  604,561 
.  .  662,019 
,  .  753,081 


Year 'ending 
h\Xx  January, 

18il  .  . 

1812  .  . 

1813  . 

1815  .  . 

1816  . 

1817  .  - 


Dti/y  has  been 
Wars,  to  5lh 


Barrdf. 

642^50 
683,446 
562,234 
804.3L7 
679,018 
479,033 


Floor 


In  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  is  some  cider  made. 
That  made  in  Clare  is  of  excellent  quality  :  it  is  manu- 
factured from  the  cockagec  apple,  which  grows  princi- 
pally near  a  town  in  that  county,  called  Six- mile- Bridge, 
rot  far  from  the  sea,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
frost  and  snow  are  unknown. 

In  consequence  of  wheaten  bread  being  more  gene- 
rally used  than  it  was  formerly,  flour-mills  are  more 
common.  When  Mr.  Younff  was  in  Ireland,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  uf^o,  there  were  no  flour-mills  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Bayne ;  now,  there  are  several. 
Armagh,  Belfast,  and  Deny,  have  mills ;  but  there  4re 
none  to  the  north-west  of  Navan.  They  are  nume- 
rous, and  very  large,  on  the  BlacV water,  near  Navan, 
gome  of  which  grind  from  15,000  to  20,000  barrels  per 
apnum.  Flour-mills  abound  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
PmisioDi.  In  times  of  war,  Ireland  19  distinguished  for  its  ex- 
tensive dealings  in  the  provision  trade.  The  principal 
part  of  this  trade  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Corlc.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war,  the  averse  number  of  oxen  slaugh- 
tered was  about  10,000,  aitd  of  cows  8,000.  In  the 
time  of  the  American  war,  the  number  of  bullocks 
slaughtered  in  Ireland  annually  was  50,000 :  last  war 
they  were  not  nearly  so  many,  principally  arising  from 
a  greater  number  having  been  exported  alive.  In  1 807, 
50,000  hogs  were  slaughtered  in  Cork.  Bacon  and  hams 
are  salted,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Limerick,  Clon- 
mell,  Mid  WateriScnrd.  .One  half  of  the  hides  of  the  cat- 
tle alaughtered  at  Cork  are  exported ;  the  hoofs  are  also 
exportra,  and  made,  at  Birmingham,  into  snuff*-boxes. 
The  horns  are  made,  in  Ireland,  into  lanterns,  combs, 
&C.  Ghir  is  manufactured,  at  Limerick  and  Cork, 
frem  the  ears,  &c.  of  bulls.  A  great  deal  of  bone  is 
converted  into  ivory-black,  particularly  at  Dublin.  On 
the  western  coast,  Larce  quantities  of  kelp  are  made ;  it 
is  used  by  the  Irish  bleachers.  There  are  manufactories 
far  making  vitriol,  muriatic  acid,  and  Glauber's  salts, 
at  Lisbum,  Bel&st,  and  Moyallan.  At  Dublin,  Wa- 
terford,  and  Belfast,  there  are  glass  manufactories.  Su- 
gar is  Refilled  at  Dublin  and  Belfast.  There  are  salt- 
works at  Sligo  and  Dungarvon ;  and  Cheshire  rofik-salt 
it  refined  at  Waterford. 
tiiaies^  '^^^  principal  fisheries  in  Ireland  are  those  of  her- 
rings and  salmon ;  the  herrings  caught  off  the  coast 
near  Galway,  are  particularly  large  aAd  fine :  this  fish 
is  exported  from  Ireland  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
West  Indies,  North  America,  and  France.  Londonderry, 
Ceterain,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limeric,  and  Drogheda,  are 
most  noted  for  producing  fine  salmon ;  but  the  north  of 
Ireland  abounds  more  in  this  fish,  and  the  fisheries  there 
are  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Bann,  .near  Colerain, 
is  particularly  celebrated.  In  the  year  I76O,  no  less 
than  320  tons  were  taken  in  this  fishery  ;  and  in  a  single 
draagfat,  there  were  once  840  fish  caught.  The  mouth 
of  the  Bann  faces  the  noffth ;  and  hence  la  wfiU  aitiuited 
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for  receiving  the  fish  fhaf.  ro^m  Along  fim  f o^st  in  search    Stetutica. 
of  fresh  water.     In  Uiis  river  they  fish  with  nets  18  p./  t,  '— 
score  yards  long,  and  are  continually  cjrawing  night    **  ^^^^ 
and  day,  during  the  whole  season  ;  two  sets  of  1 6  men 
each  alternately  relieving  each  other.     The  best  fishing 
is  when  the  tide  is  coming  in.     The  famous  salmon 
leap,  or  fishery  on  the  Bann,  lets  £br  £  1000  a.year.   The 
main  strcfim  is  always  left  open  for  the  free  pa&sage  of 
the  fish  up  the  river;  but  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
fishery  ceases  here,  (as  it  does  all  over  Ireland,)  and  all 
the  other  weirs  arc  opened.     At  this  leap,  the  salmon 
are  caught  in  a  trap  of  basket-work.     The  fishery  for 
salmon  at  Bi^Uyshaunon,  on  the  river  Erne,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  productive,  after  the  fisheries  on  the  Bann:  the 
rent  is  •about  <£l  100.     There  is  also  a  pi'od active  eel 
fisliei*J'  here. 

In  Ihe  south  of  Ireland,  particularly  on  the  Black- 
water,  the  mode  of  fishing  is  different  from  that  follow- 
.ed  in  the  north  ;  and  is  thus  described  in  the  statistic 
cal  survey  of  Kilkenny :  "  The  countr}'  people  catch 
salmon  with  a  snap-net  suspended  between  two  cots, 
which  are  small  boats,  flat. bottomed,  narrow,  equal  at 
both  ends,  aud  governed  by  paddles.  Two  men  are  in 
each  boat,  one  of  whom  conducts  it;  and  when  the 
fishers  find  the  net  drawn,  the  boats  ^re  closed  imme- 
diately." At  almost  all  tlic  places  where  salmon  are 
taken,  the  fish  is  smoked  by  means  of  turf  fires,  which 
communicate  a  pleasant  flavour  to  it,  and  render  the 
Irish  salmon  a  valuable  commodity  in  many  foreign 
markets.  The  Carlingford  oysters. have  already  been 
noticed;  the  demand  for  these  oysters  is  so  great  in 
Ireland,  that  none  ai:e  left  for  exportation. 

The  commerce  of  Ireland  was  most  unjustl}'  shackled  ConuneTce. 
till  the  year  1780  ;  and  even  then  was  not  placed  on  a 
fiihr  and  equitable  footing.  The  Union,  however,  has 
given  to  this  brapch  of  the  empire,  with  respefct  to 
commercial  privileges,  what  they  ought  always  to  have 
had.  Ireland  imik)rts  from  Great  Britain,  ir<tn,  hops, 
shot,  pepper,  tea,  pearl-ashes,  seeds,  tobacco,  spices,  in- 
digo, drugs,  colours,  alum,  coals,  cotton  wool,  log- 
wood, silk,  calicoes,  earthenware,  hardware,  beer,  su- 
gar, coffee  ;  cabinet  and  uplibistery  goods,  hats,  &c. : 
and  exports  to  Great  Britain,  •  com,  hides,  horse  hair, 
provisiQns,  butter,  whisky,  cattle,  flax-seed,  yarn,  tal- 
low, '&c.  The  trade  between  France  and  Ireland  is 
considerable ;  from  France  she  imports  wines  particu- 
larly, aiid  .exports  to  France,  provisions,  linen,  &c, 
Pottugal  sends  her  wines,  particularly  their  port,  and 
her  fruits,  &c.  and  receives  provisions,  butter,  &c.  The 
trade  with  Spain  consists  nearly  of  the  same  articles. 
The  commerce  between  Ireland  and  the  north  of  £u<* 
rope  is  principally  carried  on  throiigh  England.  With 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  trade  is  very 
extensive.  To  the  former,  Ireland  sends  her  linens 
principally,  and  occasionally  butter;  and  receives  from 
It  flax-seed,  &c.  To  the  West  Indies,  Irelaaid  sends 
linens,  provisions.  Sec.  and  receives  sugars,  &c 

In  further  illustration  of  the  conamcrce  of  Ireland, 
we  shall  subjoin  the  two  following  sots  of  Tables.  The 
first  set  exhibiting  the  export,  in  different  years,  of  the 
principal  produce,  aud  manufactures  of  this  country ; 
and  the  second  the  imports  and  exports  generally. 

I.  Linen  Cloth. — The  annual  average  quantity  of  Eiponof 
linen  cloth  exported  from  Irdand  fiom  1700  to  1750,  linen, 
was  not  4y000,000  yards;  from  1 750  to  1756, 1 1 ,796,361 
yards  annually ;  from  1757  to  1763,  14,511,973;  from 
176*  to  1770.  17,776,862;  from  1770  to  1777, 
20,254,'239;  from  the  year  1756  to  1773,  England  was 
the  market  for  nearly  9-lOths  of  the  whole  Irish  ex- 
portation. .... 
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Gonu 


Account  of  the  Quaniiiy  of  Linen  Cloth  exported  from 
Ireland,  from  the  2i4h  of  March  1800  to  the  5th 
January  1809  inclusive. 

Ytui. 

Years  ending  25th  March  1800 

S.4th  to  5th  January      .  1801 

5th  January      .    •    .    .  1802 

'  ....  1803 


5th  January 


Yanb. 

85,676,908 
25,141,516 

87,767,077 
35.491,131 


Yein.  Yardi. 

1804  36,432,365 

1805  42,988,621 

1806  43,534,971 

1807  39.049,727 

1808  40,901,442 

1809  43,904,382 


StadifiM. 


Riponof 
lineo. 


OJkial  Value  of  Linen  exported  from  Ireland,  from  1809  to  1815. 


1809. 
£       t. 
Linen,  plain   2,926,958  l^ 

1810. 
£         ». 
2,470.790  12 
7,739  10 
340    0 

ISn.                   1812.                     1813. 

^        «•     ^.         £        #.     i.         £         t.    d, 

2,456.464  14    8,2,092,856    6    82,385,844  14    8 

3,697  10    a        2,446  19    0        3,655    5    6 

218  10    Oj           354    0    0           222  15    0 

1814. 

£         ».    d. 

2,599.625    8    0 

2,149  11     6 

11     5    0 

1815. 

£         i.   i. 

2,864,270  18    8 

,   165    0    0 

52  U    0 

Total  .  2,933.109  17 

2,478,869    2*2,460,380  14    8  2,095,657     5    8 

2,389,722  15     2 

2,601,786     4     6 

2,864,488  19    B 

The  plain  linen  exported  to  Great  Britain  generally 
amounts,  in  ofltcial  value,  to  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Fonnerly  the  United  States  took  off  the  next  largest 
quantity — in  the  year  1811,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
£180,000,  but  none  in  1814  or  1815.  The  export  to 
the  West  Indies  appears  to  be  increasing;  bemg,  in 
1804.  rather  more  than  £30,000,  and  in  1815,  upwards 
of  £100^000.  Spain,  since  the  commencement  of  her 
revolution,  has  taken,  in  1809,  upwards  of  £120,000; 
and  in  1815,  upwards  of  £90,000.  The  exportation  of 
coloured  linen,  as  appears  from  the  Table,  is  decreasing. 
In  1804  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  £  10,000. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  same  result  as  the 
preceding,  only  continued  to  1816,  and  with  Uie  addi- 
tion of  the  official  value  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed. 


Ofseven  years,  ending  1777 267,212  Butte. 

Of  five  years,  ending  25th  Mar.  1782  .  245,683 
Of  four  years,  ending  25th  Mar.  1789  •  307,591 
Of  seven  years,  ending  25th  Mar.  1796  .  299,294 
Of  seven  years,  ending  5th  Jan.  1803  .  298,737 
One  year,  ended  5th  January,  1804  .  334,25! 

Real  value  of  the  butter  exported,  ended  5th  Janua- 
ry, 1804,  £1,704,680,  2s. 


Yean  aiding 
Jan.  5,  181112 


LineaPlAin. 


Cotton  and  Linen 
mixed. 


£        t.  d. 

,456,464  14  8 

181212,092,856     6  8 

18132,385,844  14  8 

18142,599,625    8  0 

18152,824,270  18  8 

18162,892,248  16  0 


£ 
87,679 
24,585 
49,070 
64,934 
31,^52 
133,067 


Total  Value. 


t.  d.  £        s. 

9    22,544,144    3 
3    22,117,441     9 
9    02,434,914  16 
11    32,664,559  19 
17    6  2,895,623  16 


d. 

10 

10 

6 

3 

9 


1  18(3,025315  17  10 


Year  ending  Jan.  5, 1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 


Butter  exported  to 

England.  Seotbmd. 

Cwts.  Cwts.          Total 

335,761  16,071  851,832 

334,856  16,819  351,675 

316,209  21,169  337,378 

286,678  17,286  803,964 


II.  Butter,    Exported  from  Ireland,  on  an  average 
of  seven  years,  ending  1770  ....••  201,510  cwts. 


To  foreign  parts  butter  exported,  in  1814,  109.682; 
in  1815,  80,479;  in  1816,  90,815;  in  1817,  87,154-- 
most  of  which  was  exported  to  Portugal,  generally  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  cwts.  The  West  Indies  took 
off  the  next  largest  quantity ;  then  Spain,  Newfound^ 
land,  and  the  Straits.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  has  increased,  during  the  above  period,  firom 
^1  to  3154  cwts. 


III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Corn  and  Grain  qfaU  Sorts,  Meal,  Flour,  and  Ske,  exported  from  Ireland. 


m 

'l^otal  quantities  exported. 

Total  Value 
at  the 

Yean. 

Barley. 

Barley 
MoaL 

Beans. 

Indian 
Corn. 

Indian 
MnL 

MaL 

OMs. 

Oatmeal. 

Pease 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 
Flour. 

Com  and 
Grain. 

Meal  and 
Flour. 

Riee. 

average 

Market 

Prioe. 

Baznlt. 

Cwti. 

Bands. 

Bazrals. 

Cwta. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwta. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

Barrels. 

CwtB. 

Cwta. 

1792 

974 

16 

1743 

V 

637,277 

96,552 

53 

92,788 

34,156 

732,835 

130,724 

iS6 

£493,649 

1793 

38.601 

2 

6712 

512,932 

24,427 

69 

46 

36,701 

4239 

595,061 

28,6681 

416,969 

1794 

7,381 

1 

591 

644,504 

36,576 

12 

137 

31,231 

5411 

683.856 

41.988      12« 

460,619 

1795 

3 

2 

4517 

> 

152,541 

37,508 

4 

1366 

157,065 

38.871      468 

1334<® 

1796 

1 

. 

648,596 

112,464 

24 

15     .2562 

648,636 

115,086      152 

505,725 

1797 

48,369 

4631 

557,736 

79,535 

25 

67,526   18,051 

678,287 

97,686 

892 

462,284 

1798 

48,963 

7 

5197 

594,97,2 

93,148 

2 

40,325 

5602 

695,459 

98,757 

Ilia 

511,906 

1799 

3 

1335 

157,938 

27,066 

48 

345 

261 

159,669 

27,327 

245T 

138,899 

1800 

' 

640 

1157 

1T97 

2759 

8915 

1801 

1248 

200 

1276 

2 

457 

202 

2981 

4084 

1802 

12,<>86 

4 

2747 

1960 

15,570 

3175 

475,076 

188,189 

366 

391 

168,937 

91,759 

665,328 

215,522 

140 

782,308 

1803 

32,867 

1636 

2349 

250 

20 

50 

391,102 

76,619 

1064 

1121 

102,037 

43,383 

530,840 

121,658 

213 

562.179 

1804 

17.560 

.4052 

372,780 

67.233 

2545 

600 

153,088 

21,593 

550,625 

88,836 

53 

68U20» 

1805 

30,140 

4670 

346,244 

34,297 

3575 

532 

136,638 

22,774 

521,799 

57,071 

293 

699,923 

1806 

18,408 

4 

3742 

56 

461,700 

43,451 

4013 

477 

153,214 

37,850 

641,610 

80,805 

992 

814,698 

1807 

68,785 

8 

5010 

' 

724,347 

46,772 

1512 

703 

71,475 

7021 

871,832 

53,801 

120 

863,405 

1806 

60,2ftS 

12 

4562 

200 

935,850 

72,088 

175 

1030 

79,509 

8060 

1,081,621 

80,160 

106 

1,252.468 

1809 

46,480 

lOOT 

3837 

1,285,028 

90,610 

211 

846 

141,695 

18,603 

1,478,097 

110,t2O 

5890 

1,616338 

IMO 

76,882 

363 

4375 

756,254 

57,299 

273 

6S 

19  M2] 

91,469 

1,032,469 

149,131 

3549 

1,429,725 

IHU 

178,680 

10,066 

s 

565,581 

.42,114 

81 

822 

364,752 

125,984 

1,119.982 

168,098 

2087 

1,717,599 

!812| 

225,002 

7801             1 

100| 

824,883 

45,818 

109 

480339,094] 

127,526 

1,397,469 

173,344J 

594!2,938,1J?0| 

I^tkiob 


IREL 

An  Account  of  the  Quantiiy  of  Corn  and  Grain  of  aU 
SorUf  Meal,  FUmr,  and  Rice,  exported Jrcm  Ireland, 
from  the  6th  day  of  January  181S«  to  the  5th  day  of 
January  1814. 
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Total  Export. 

Hnl  Value. 

Baiteh. 

fBadej 

339,416 

£407,899    4    0 

Bcua 

7,896 

10,944    0     0 

Malt 

50 

85    0    0 

Cora. 

Medin 

139 

191     8    6 

Oats 

1,853,806 

1,191,115  14    0 

PeMe 

1,594 

8,391     0    0 

mnt 

708 
387,763 

964    5    0 
786,631     4    0 

Cwt. 

rFloor 

867,891 

401,836  10    0 

Me-,    gr 

1 
108,546 

18    0 
108,546    0    0 

Wheat 

8 

3    4    0 

Rioe    .... 

131 

Total  value 

875    8    0 

£8,910,884    3    6 

IV.  Spiriis.^Th€  quantity  exported  on  an  average 
of  aevoi  years,  ending 

d5th  Maidi  1796,  was    . 
Do.  5th  Jannary  1808« 
Year  ending  1804, 


10,284 
200,426 
930,800 


Number  of  gaUons  of  Irish  spirits,  exported  fiom  the 
several  ports  of  Irebmd,  vis.  Baltimore,  Belfiut»  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Galwqr,  Limerie,  Newty,  Ross, 
SligOto  Walerfbrd,  for  the  years  ending 


10th  October,  180S, 
Do.  1803, 
Do.  1804, 
Do.  1805, 
Da.  1806, 


950,180 
990,898 
917,476 
1^121,968 
550,441 


SttlSttiea. 


>c>.    , 


..•am,  Ireland  for  three  Yeart 

',.'y,  1817. 


£ighi 

25lh 

«h4*i.   ./ 

Pork  expoiM  It  ^a, 

years,  endmg 

1770  .  .  41.649 
1777  .  .  55,«40 
Of  Bve  years,  ending  %^  / '  ^ 


U.K.  .!  \  .tl'ie  of 
I 


1  nt  :.nd  Colo- 
iNl.roJiandtae 


r 


i:i 

ir 


d. 

u 


• « 

«   ■ 


1782     .     .     87,085 
Of  seven  years. 
1792    .    .    9^,079 
1796    .    .  114,844 

1803  Jan.  5. 117,676 

1804  .     .  119,049 


*i,4ia 

70,144 

90,772 

114,382 


y* 


^  .- 


J 


Tobacco  imported,  year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1815, 

Tea  .  .  . 


£wt  IndiM.        Wett  Indue. 

Cwtt.  Cuti. 


Sugar 


1288 


330,414 


Cotton  goods  exported. 


a7,«l7 


V.  'Beef  and  Port.— Beef  exported  from  Ireland^  on 


1811.  1818. 

£93,482    £23,640 
Cotton  WooL 

1810  .  . 

1811  .  . 

1812  .  . 

1813  .  . 

1814  .  . 

1815  .  . 


1813. 
£67i27l 

Imported. 

CKtib 

49,786 
53,133 
47,122 
26,109 
30,162 
20,551 


Exported. 

CwtiL 

11>454 

16,148 

4,709 

6,891 

16,^85 

12,455 


rage  oi  uve 

yovB,  vuuui^ 

Wine  imported : 

1609. 

i8l6. 

1811.                        1818. 

i8ia' 

PlCDOh 

Maddn.    . 
Port        •    . 
Rheniih  .    . 
Spankh  •    . 

Tuna.    HMs.    Gals. 
.    .       758      8      35 
.    .       866       S      17 
,    .    3108      8      40 
9      0      14 
.    .    8509      3      81 

Turn.  Hlula. 
304      3 

150      3 
3895      0 

\ 
1398      1 

Oali. 
48 
40 
h% 
0 
49 

Tuaa.'  Hluls.  Oab. 

848      8      0 

96       1       7 

798      3    56 

5.     1    35 

1008      0    88 

Tnm.    Hhdk  Oob. 

881        1       0 

98      3    81 

1886      3    56 

117 

3088      8    56 

Tuns.  Uhds.fial8. 
375       0       0 

138       0     88 

8391       8    88 

S      3    48 

1850      1    35 

Ceiteft 

W06U 


Wine. 


Import  of  the  Muteriab  of  Manufacture f  on  an  average  of  Three  Years,  ending  5th  January. 


\ 

1777 

1783 

1793 

.    1800 

1811 

1815 

Aahei*  cwL 

78,996 

81,087 

133,781 

110,599 

•       146,816 

87,658 

Bark«  baneb 

184,711 

75,438 

137,097 

117,049 

184,339 

131,856 

Xlopiy  cart.        •         •        • 

14,876 

19,038 

15,885 

15,578 

86,938 

81,005 

Spniih  wool,  cwt 

301 

684 

391 

407 

854 

881 

Otherwool 

none. 

none. 

J'' 

i 

6550 

9405 

Cotton  woolly  cwt.      « 

3830 

3836 

15,188 

11,816 

41,846 

13,730 

Wonted  janiy  libs* 

857 

841 

1860 

1800 

465,057 

1,878,348 

Cotton  yam,  Ibe. 

8883 

5405 

876308 

558,396 

978,036 

1,398,645 

Sidt,  foreign,  tmahela 

351,808 

397,884 

835,770 

196,069 

558,183 

840,000 

white*  budu      • 

869,838 

538,781 

869,008 

899,183 

881,733 

834,(K)3 

iod[,  toof 

15,489 

16,404 

19,068 

14,067 

85,938 

28,873 

Xtr!*  cwt.          •         •         . 

158,978 

174,815 

884,306 

807,388 

889,037 

391,055 

2f.2 


Stattftict. 
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Statutin. 


Import  of  the  Materials  of  Manufacture,  on  an  aoerage  of  Three  Years.^^Continued. 

Articles  far  General  Use, 


nn 

1783 

1793 

1800 

1811 

1815 

Sugar,  lt>af,  cwt 

10,800 

12,088 

6,224 

8,393 

24,905 

28,368 

mw,  cwt 

212,620 

140,662 

184t406 
,     liO,063 

21tl22 

330,299 

•       343,925 

Brandy,  gallons 

413,278 

352,891 

9,310 

69,351 

1         10.449 

Geneva,  gallons 

137,129 

75,587 

83^888 

2,358 

58,579 

)           5.650     , 

Rum,  gdiUons          • .        * 

1,594,716 

290,465 

681?,277 

185,10^ 

792,776 

i       381,989 

Tea,  lbs.            .       . 

808,748 

1,703,855 

1,858,791 

2,773,070 

3,340,334 

1    3,552,879 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

4,409,761 

4,261,639 

2,935,559 

7,386,282 

8,364,147 

1,998,034 

Wine,  tons 

5,106 

4,223 

5,897 

6.232 

5,644 

3.431 

Coals,  tons 

330,753 

227.557 

354,395 

364,613 

516,573 

614,2^2 

Blankets,  No.       ] 

m 

• 

m                  * 

14,455 

73.826 

29,7dl 

Caxpeting,  yds.      >  . 

Not  distinguished  till  179'4^ 

57,610 

187,998 

182,268 

Watches,  value     | 

. 

•                • 

m                     m 

I^  3,181 

L.  30,838 

L.  27,417 

New  diapery,  yds 

624,638 

466,995 

468,510 

728,786 

1,346,593 

1,364,449 

Old        do. 

3ir,641 

353,759 

792,854 

1,446,631 

1,578,020 

2,279,379 

Ha))CTda^ery,  value 

L.  10,508 

L.  14.618 

L.  26,958 

r^  21,465 

L.  118,087 

L.  153,215 

Hats,  number 

1337 

2,012 

6,703 

17,732 

89,899 

106409 

Cotton  Stockings,  pairs 

13,948 

20,540 

246,780 

302,666 

443,704 

460,243 

Hardware,  value 

L.  45,238 

L.  58,821 

L.  88,781 

L.7i,488 

L.  238,925 

L.  325,315 

Official  Value  of  Imports. 


Average  of  three 
•  yean,  coding 
25thM4rch. 


1777 
1783 
1793 
1800 

5th  of  January. 
1811 
1815 


From 
Great  Britain. 

BritUh 
Colonies. 

• 

'    All  other 
Coimtries. 

ToUl. 

£ 
1,949,420 
2,334,900 
2,753,969 
3,727,859 

5,464,951 
6,930,370 

£ 

161,058 

76,184 

242,995 

146,069 

658.071 
590,927 

£ 

651,82() 

631,938 

1,169,020 

783,885 

932,192 
652,523 

£ 

2,762,298 
3,043,021 
4,164,985 
4,657,784 

7,055.214 
8,170,820 

Official  Value  of  Exports, 


ISth 
March. 


1777 
1783 
1793 
1800 

5th  Jan. 
ISll 
1815 


To  Great 
Brtain: 


To  British 
Colonics. 


£ 
287,628 
315,798 
371.1451715 


£ 
2,494,455 
2,300,671 
4.039,591 
3,778,5201265,629306 


other 
Counuiw. 


£ 

401, 

460. 
,259 
,491 


8893 
9763 


Total  Irish 
produce. 


Total  I 
Foreign 
goods. 


5, 1 59,88  4|304.054^458. 557 
5.731.1 19(443, 7811913,856 


£ 
,153,181 
,()54s68a 
5,060/)40 
4,225,254 


5.525.606 
6,614.646 


£ 

30.781 

2e,766 

65,944 

125,386 

397,507 
474,110 


General 
Total. 


£ 

3,183,992 
3,077,446 
5.125,084 
4,350,640 

5,923,113 

7.088,7561 


The  real  value  of  exports,  on  an  average  of  three 
years,  to  5th  January  1811,  was  .  .  £  11,607*610 
Do.  to  5th  January  1815         ....         14,073,206 


Official  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  exported 
from  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  Principal  Articles, 


Species  of  Exports. 


AquavitsB 
Bacon..... 


Carry  oyer.. 


Yean  ending  dth  of  January 


1815 


£       «.    d. 

141,305  14    0 
351,841  10    0 


493,147     4    0 


£       9.    d. 

87,083  17    0 

354,523  10    0 


441,60(7     7    0 


1817. 


£        t.    d. 

29,440    4    0 
341,502    0    0 


370,942     4    0 


Species  of  Export!  • 


Brought  over... 
3fccf 

fread 

lullocks  and  cows 

Butter 

Candles 

Copper  ore 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Draper^,  new .... 

old 

Feathexs ».... 

Herrings 

Flax 

Glass 

Hides 

5p8?v 

Hogs*  lard 

Kelp 

Linen  «nd  cotton, 
mixed  manu&c- 
mre 

Linen,  plain... 
......  coloured... 

Flour 

Oatmeal 

Pork 

Rape  seed 

•Slieep,  alTve  ... 

Soap; 

Skills,  calf«.... 

Tailow 

Tongues 

Wool 

Yarli,  linen.... 
worsted 

Other  merchan- 
dize  


Total 


1815. 


Yean  ending  5th  of  January 
1816. 


4^,147 

193,^9$ 

25,468 

105,012 

918,327 

18,502 

1,679 

59,193 

374,118 

474,284 

1,049 

397 

16,197 

2,129 

24,372 

8,721 

28,174 

45,392 

29.233 

3,720 


31,187 
2,864,«70 
165 
254,656 
13,610 
247,584 
5.833 
11,721 
26,944 
10343 
678 
3,610 
21,548 
68,172 
4,518 


i 


^^' 


4 

10  0 

4  i) 
0  0 

5  0 
0  0 

6  8 

12  0 

7  6 

14  0 
T^6 

10  0 

15  JO 
0  0 

1?  6 

4  10 

13  4 
0  0 

10  0 

O  0 


441,607 

142,2*2 

5,827 

203,6^ 

909,910 

22/112 

3,300 

85,590 

350,907  • 

457,381 

1,216 

3,795 

16,884 

1,610 

29,94^ 

28,650 

33»030 

1?7,57T 

32,lj69. 

4,521. 


11  6  132,490  9 

18  #2,892,248  16 

6  0  576  12 

16  0  109,299  17 

8  0  19,450  18 

0  0  232,078  10 

15  0  4,896  2 

0  0  26,578  0 

15  Q  23,915  10 

13  4  15,852  13 

0  0  772  0 

P  0  3,183  « 

2  0  73,172  18 

b  0  71,604  0 

0  01  19  10 


190,746  IT    6 


1817. 


370,942 

105,602 

8,183 

190,890 

831,125 

31,060 

2,841 

112,161 

415,0^3 

265,975 

292 

1,182 

18^ 

915 

33,515 

22,333 

69^010 

83,629 

32,893 

2>67T 


0 
0 
4 
0 
6 
6 
0 

a 


241,573    3     5    363>048    2  K 


6.558,103  1^    46,742,905    &     «6,455,943   5   2 


4   U 

0    0 

8 

0   0 
15    0 

0 
13 

0 

7 

13 
15 

0 

5 

0 
15 

8 
13 

0 

10   0 
10 


4 

c 

6 

I 

0 

0 
0 


lOl  •  54  10 
03,041,190  5  4 
0  7,574  8  0 
4  87,168  13  4 
0  11,803  2  0 
0  155,377  10  (I 
6l  2.507  7  6 
34,463  0 
19,3^6  5 
19,455 


342  U 

1,8S6  5  0 

22,640  2  0 

83,112  0  (\ 

7,210  10  0 


*  Calicoes  were.fynnerfy  induc^  the  value  of  which,  for  the  yat 
ending  5th  January,  1817,  amounted  to  £128,338,  19s.  ud  piaceJ 
under  tiie  head  xjf  other  merdzandiz'C, 
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:iat  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  export- 
iji'om  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  principal  Arlictes. 


pioi  of  Bxportk 


»9  barilla,.  &c. 

£ < 

)ns 


1S15. 


Votttf  eddinf  5Ch  of  Jamiwy 
1616. 


tery,  new 
old.. 


js 


lien- ware 


ings., 
•  seed. 


r 

s 

ts»  foreign 
w  ......... 

ceo 


I,  cotton 

r  metdiandize 


Total 


£ 
7,562 
I82;B40 

410 

18,995 

9,348 

«2.671 

850 

5,835 

7,500 

24308 

ei,i97 

83,911 

843 
29,083 
88,834 
49,880 
99,6<1 


«.  d. 

5  0 

0  0 

8  6 
10-  0 

4  0 

5  6 
0  0 
8  10 
0  0 
0  0 

10  0 

6  8 

7  0 


0 

14 

3 

0 

16 


0 
0 

4 


581,338  13    3 


.£. 

1,083 

6l,2iO 

1,971 

8,139 

71,80(f 

8,755 

18^919 

784 

4.825 

6,705 

h756 

M38 

8,830 

1,033 

8,698 

30,526 

16,408 

93|80a 


d. 
0 
9 
6 


10 
0 

13 

15 

10 

19  10 

10  0 
8  10 
0     0 


0 
0 


1817. 


0 
0 
4 
0 


0 

0 

IS 

1 

10  0 
14  0 
18  10 
0  0 
13    5 


333,817  17    9 


£ 
8,403 

86,420 
2,833 
1,556 

38^720 
.1,511 
1,550 
8,214 
1,161 

21,432 

3,656 

133 

7,118 

603 

84,928 

33,428 
8,26i 

69,843 


r,  d. 

U  0 

0  0 

1^  11 

5  0 

10  0 

16  3 

5  0 

16  5 
0  0 
0  0 

5  0 

6  8 
8  6 

0  0 

1  4 
1  1 
0  0 

17  9 


247,856  12  11 


ciol  Value  of  Imports,  into  Ireland,  distinguishing  the 

principal  Articles^ 


of  Imports. 


barillat&c 


;ts 


and  car- 


y,  old 

—  new ,,,. 
D  ware . ... 

g«-» 

«d 

ondressed  . 

loaf 

i^.uscovado 


Lathety 


undressed 


stockings 
nwTOUght 
i  hardware 

I^anxine  .. 
foreign .., 


»  &  watd) 
meiits  • ., 


cotton  . . 

cotton  and 

n  twin.... 

mcrcban- 


1815. 


£  /. 

74,208  15 

44,140  12 

13,510  10 

14386  17 

472,993  10 

139,115  14 

1,399,563  4 

122,065  17 

88,590  8 

63,663  0 

109,728  0 

4,966  10 

156,786  0 

746,3:^9  10 

3U.874  0 

143,919  IB 

78,006  15 

83,798  14 

84,308  0 

10'2,725  0 

50,301  3 

838,809  18 

896383  7 

484083  13 

50f868  10 

43,433  15 

42,247  10 

39,200  15 


d, 
0 
0 


181& 


1817. 


30,0S& 
39i,434 

5,600 
49.824 
82,204 


1 

1 

0 

10 

0 


0 
0 
7 
0 
6 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
5 

a 

0 

6 
0 
0 

2 
8 
0 
0 


Total 


71315  18    6 


£     ,    t.  d. 

113,631     5  0 

39,712    8  0 

63^9    0  0 

7,759    0  6 

524,214    0  0 

137,057     7  8 

745,488  16  0 

92,384  15  0 

67,246     9  1 

67,667    0  0 

156,453    0  0 

438    5  0 

175,164    0  0 

590,098  10  0 

352,982    4  0 

111,378     7  11 

45,*399  IS  0 

.19,856    5  6 

66,384    0  0 

85s535     0  0 

•18,538     7  0 

2(H,984  J  6  0 

838^246    5  41 

53,936    4  6 

43,679    3  4 

30,070    0  Q 

67,930  10  0 

205,650     2  61 

14^49ll  18  3 

45,306  11  10 

9,106    5  0 

96,679     0  0 

97,^8i     0  0 


£         M,  d, 

155,491  17  6 

35,880  18  0 

3,367    0  0 


40,941     4    6 


1,856,161    8    6 1,385,703  16    O 


7,845,043    8  11 


5,496 

497,038 

90,808 

537,188 

68,877 

56,566 

60,161 

318,586 

785 

137,868 

589,889 

306,503 

79,954 

87,326 

7,887 

49,334 

64,220 

33,947 

144,146 

173,684 

40,449 

40,085 

7,480 

22,480 

126,302 


10  0 

10  0 

16  9 

18  0 

8  6 

14  6 
0  0 
0  0 

15  0 
0  0 


5 
16 
16     0 

5  0 

6  6 


41 
0 


13 

0 
17 

8 

4 

4 
16    8 

6     6 
10    0 

8    6 


0 
0 
3 
6 


"^ 


8,511     7  1 

19,658    6  6 

13,781  10  0 

89,100  18  6 

79,899     0  0 

40,759     1  0 

1,138,017    1  8 


6,106,877  18    5^,094,890  13    8 


Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  Ireland  for  three  Years 

ending  5th  Jtmuari/,  WIT. 


Year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1815 

1816 

1817 


Official  Value  of 
Imports. 


9, 


d. 


Official  Value  of 


Irish  Produce  and^ 

Maiiufnctures 

eximrted. 


Foreign  and  Colo* 

nial  Merchandise 

exported. 


£        s.  d.\        £ 

7.845,043    2  lli'6.558,103  19  4}' 581,338  13 

6,106.877  12     54J6,742,905    5  8 

5,084,890  13     2|  6,455.943    5  8 


d, 

333,217  17    94 
247,856  18  11 


The  real  value  of  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1817»  com- 
puted at  the  average  prices  current,  amounted  to 
£9,111,766,  6s.  9id. 

The  registered  shipping  of  the  several  ports  of  Ire« 
land,  vis.  Dublin,  Cork,  YoughaU,  Beltet,  Newjy» 
Wexfbrd,  WiMevford,  Kinsale,  Umeric,  BaltimOEe, 
Larne,  Strangfdrd,  Drogheda,  Donaghadee,  Ross,  Wick« 
low,  Londonderry,  Dundalk,  Galway,  Cderaine,  Kil- 
lebegs,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Newport,  Bally  rain,  was  lOOS 
vessels,  54,262  tons,  and  5057  men,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1300. 

Ships  which  entered  inwards. 

Average  of  three  years 
ending  5th  Jan.  1805 

1^11 
1S15 

Number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Ireland,  on 
an  average  of  three  yeaz^^,  Ships.  Tou.  .  Mm. 
ending  30th  Sept.  1790        1076      64,457      ^SS 

1800  1009  51,359  4987 
1810  1116  59,584  M90 
1815        1146      59,699      ^512 

And  the  number  and  tonnnge  of  vessels  buSt  and  re* 
gialered  in  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  Ships.  Tons. 
three  yvars,  ending  6th  Jan.  1790 

1801 

1811 
1815 

Abcount  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage^  that  were  built  and  roistered  in  the 
several  ports  of  !h-eland,  in  the  three  years  ending  5th 
Jhnuary,  1817,  distinguisliing  eaoh  year* 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

7843 

611,955 

44,140 

8983 

817,678 

47,681 

10,606 

955,331 

55,994 

63 

2531 

20 

1285 

28 

140S 

45 

1992 

Year  ending  5th  January,  1815 

1816 
1817 


VesMl 
46 
36 
41 


Touiage 
1973 

1985 


Account  of  the  number  oi  vessels,  with  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage,  and 'the  number  of  men  «nd  boys 
usually  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  which  be- 
longed to  the  several  porU  of  Ireland,  on  the  SOth  of 
Slept.  1816. 


Vessels. 
1178 


Tons. 
63,229 


McnandB^Mk. 
5681 


91SBlSllCfc 
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Sutifltics.       Vessels  entered  inwardfl,  and  cleared  outwards,  in 
the  tliree  years  ending  5th  January  1B17- 


AcveDtte. 


SMpa. 


2066 


1815 
1816 
1817(20161153,637 


IriUu 
Tons.       Bfcn> 


U2,690    9282  7800  707,232 


ixWARDS. 

Brituh. 

Shipiu 


2314  157,283  10,175  j7984  693,107 


Tom. 


40,379 

39,921 

9377  {78641690, 165139,606 

Outwards. 


MCB. 


Foragn 

Ships.   Tom. 


501 


296  54,7552990 


98,474  5037 


Men. 


1815}1937|139,302|  9118  ^8690 
11816^2187153,35^9917  7782 
Il817ll93lil39,827!9058  7200 


693,422 
684,179 
641,205 


40,130 
39,259 
36,480 


328168,67413441 

274i50,70a2617 
514  98,1155007 
350(75,546  3633 


The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  principally  derived  from 
customs,-  excise*  stamps,  and  post-office  duties ;  and  al- 
so ihmi  taxes  on  hearths,  windows,  houses,  carriages, 
servants,  horses,  &c. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  produce 
of  the  three  last  taxes,  from  1811  to  1814. 

Ah  Account  of  the  Net  Produce^  the  ieveral  Taxee  upon 
HearthSf  WintUnoMf  Houses^  Carriages,  Servanitf  Hot'* 
eef,  DogSi  and  Coachmakers,  in  Ireland,  in  the  several 
Years  tflSlO,  1811,  181S,  and  1818. 

.    £435,806    75 
.  •   435,116  12    0 


AND. 

and  window  dutv  ^^485,^93.  The  hearth-money  wu 
iB  58,828;  carriage  duty  £98>460;  servanW  duty 
£  54,999 ;  and  horse  duty  £  99>255. 

Expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  ending  5ih  of 

Januartf,  1817* 

Interest  Of  debt £4,399,460  14  2} 

Charge  of  management  ....  30,305    5  8 

Reduction  of  the  national  debt      .  2,434,4fi7  IS  1^ 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills  •  •  .  126,500  0  0 
Issues  for  the  separate  service  of 

Ireland 3,836,869  16  Sf 

Do.  for  local  purposes     •     •     .     •  43,690  -18  2( 

Civil  list,  pensions,  ^.    ....  584,066  13  b\ 
Payments  in  anticipation  of  exche* 

quer  receipts 35,5fl3  15  7^ 

Ordnance 140,000    0  0 

Army S,368,827  15  4{ 

Miscellaneous  services    •    •    •    •  5^fiA%    8    6^ 

Vote  ofcredit,arrearc^  1815  .    .  20,261    9   9l 

Total jei4,6l2,560    6   4} 


Year  ending  5th  January,  1811 

1812 
1813 
1814 


427^946  1  lOt 
449^287  9  1 


Total 1,748,156  10  5| 

And  the  following  Table  exhibits  a  ^'iew  of  the  net 
produce  of  Uie  customs,  excise,  &c.  for  the  last  three 
years. 


1815 


OoftOOlB. 


1,880, 
1816|2,006, 


9682 


,810,58 
,083,662 
1 8 1 71 1 ,437.90212,480,098 


3263 


Excise.    I    Stamps. 


699,375 
546,315 


544,315178, 


Postage. 


Total       '■ 
Irish  cunency. 


5,479,932 
5,715,803 
4,540,315 


The  next  Tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  several  years ;  also  for  the  year  ending 
5th  Jannanr,  1817:  and  of  the  public  funded  debt  of 
Ireland.  On  the  5th  January,  1817,  the  treasury  of 
Ireland  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 


l*eniuuient  iCevenue. 

£zpendituTe. 

Grots  produce. 

Net  paymenL 

1792 

£1,514,258 

1791 

£1,805,964 

£1,184,684 

1800 

7,201,231 

1800 

3,445,7  >  8 

2,805,556 

1805 

8,043,764 

1806 

4,193.915 

3,364,137 

1810 

9,348,476 

1815 

6,937,558 

5,525,699 

1815 

13,326,433 

Gross  receipt;  within  the  year  ending  5th  Januaiy, 
1817i  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  £6,136,010: 
of  which  the  customs  produced  £2,082,043,  at  a  rate 
for  collection  of  £20,  9s.  4d.  per  cent. ;  the  excise  pro- 
duced £3,208,93 1,  at  a  rate  for  collection  of  £12, 8s.  2d. 
per  cent. ;  the  stamps  produced  £611,709,  at  a  rate  of 
£9i  3s.  ll^d.  percent.;  and  the  post-offices  produced 
£222,747,  at  a  rate  of  £59,  198.  lid.  per  cent 

The  prindpal  custom  duties  were,  sugar^  £411^241 ; 
tea,  £443,600;  and  tobacco,  £256,321.  The  principal 
excise  duties  were,  strong  waters,  £1,123,617;  malt, 
£489|792;   tobacco,  £556,731$   licences,  £^34,077; 


Public  Funded  Debt. 


Total  X^ipitaL 


1792£  1,718,240 
1798  10,128,906 
1800  24,207.290 
1805  53,296,356 
1810  81,510,856 
1815  127,865,067 


RedecDfed 
Capital. 


£80,025 

636,789 

3,762,904 

10,579>3I5 

22,455,454 


CapitaL 


Psllie 

nponxn    j^l, 
lif&akii« 
iFundto 
UnndeeiD' 

edDcbt 


£10,048,881    1.85Ch 
23,570,500  1.83d 
49,533,452  1.72d 
70,931,541    l.58th 
105,409,6131  L50ith| 


CHAP.  V. 

PomMion  of  Irdand^Mode  (f  life  amd  State  ef  ike 
Peasanirjf'^EoclesiaslicalState^^EdHeMon'^^cfffern' 
meni^'Ixinguage'^Antiquities, 

That  Ireland  has  increased  mpidly  in  pc^mladoD  Pip 
within  the  last  half  century ;  and  that  aft  present,  oonii* 
dering  the  large  portion  of  its  mxttkoe,  wfaidi  is  occu- 
pied by  bogs.  Toughs,  Sec.  its  population  is  dense  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  other  countries  in  Eurc^,  are 
circumstances  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  admitted 
But,  as  no  enumeration  has  recently  been  made  of  the 
actual  number  of  people,  we  must  rest  content  with  the 
authority,  or  rather  tne  opinion  of  those  who  have  ta* 
ken  the  most  care,  and  possessed  the  best  opportnnides, 
^ascertain  it  According  to  them,  the  popiuation  of  Ire* 
land  nearly  amounts  to,  if  it  does  not  really  exceed,  five 
millions.    The  first  computation  respecting  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  was  made  in  the  year 
1695,  by  Captain  Smith.    According  to  him,  they  were 
1,034,102.    In  the  year  1731,  there  was  a  return  to 
parliament  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  eadi  parish, 
and  from  this  it  appears,  that  in  that  year  they  amount- 
ed to  2,010,221.    oince  that,  there  haa  been  no  oiBdsl 
return  of  the  population ;  but  there  have  been  returns 
of  the  number  of  houses ;  and  supposing  six  to  each 
hottsci '  (which  seems  to  be  the  average  in  Ireland,) 
tl^re  would  be  in  the  year  1754^  2,^72,€M  inhabi* 
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Muki  tints ;  in  1767,  $,544,^76 ;  in  the  year  1 777, 2,690.556;  has  subjected  them  to  the  impuUtion  of  often  falling   Sudsfiok 

yy^m  the  year  1785*  2s845>932 ;    in   the  year   178S,  into  lu(ucrou9  contradictions ;  but^  on  the  other  hano,  ^""nr^^ 

S^jOOO;  and  in  the  year   1791>  4,206,612  inhabi-  eloquence  is  natural  to  them ; /and  they  disf^ay  more 

Unts.    If,  therefore,  it  be  a  fact,  that  there  are  on  an  im^ination  than  their  eastern  neighbours." 
avenge  dx  persons  to  a  house  in  Ireland,  and  if  the        The  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  tlie  same  as  Eedesiisti- 

pop^itian  since  1791  has  increased  even  in  rather  a  that  of  England.     The  kingdom  is  divided  eoclesiasti- cal  sate, 

smailer  ratio  than  it  did  in  the  years  previous  to  that  cally,  as  well  as  civilly,  into  four  provinces ;  but  the 

period,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  present  population  boundaries  of  each  do  not  coincide.    An  archbishop 

at*  five  miUions.  presides  over  each.     The  seven  bishops  of  the  northern 

From  the  returns  of  houses  in  1791,  it  appears,  that  province,  are  suffragans  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh, 

tbere  were  at  that  time,  who  is  lord  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  lord  primate  of  Ireland  ; 

^    Hooses  inhabited  by  paupers, 112,556  and  has  three  suiiragan  bishops  in  the  eastern  province. 

Houses  having  one  hearth,  and  not  inhabi-  The  archbishop  of  Cashel,  lord  primate  of  Munster,  has 

ted  by  paupers, 515,846  five  suffragan  bishops;  and  the  archbishod  of  Tuam, 

Houses  having  two  hearths, 33,785  lord  primate  of  Connaught,  presides  over  tne  three  bi- 

Hoases  having  three  hearths, 10,216  shops  of  the  western  province.    The  province  of  Ar- 

Hoaaes having  more  than  three,  but  less  magh  contains  ten  dioceses:  viz.  1.  Archbishopric  of 
tbsn  nine  hearths, 28,299  Armagh.  2.  Bishopric  of  Dromore.  8.  Down.  4,  5.  Con- 
Houses  having  from  11  to  144  hearths,   •     .        5,900  nor  and  Derry  united.    6.  Raphoe.    7*  Clobber.  8.  Kil- 

'■■  more.  9-  Ardagh.    10.  Meath.    The  provmce  of  Dub- 
Total.         701,102  lin  contains  five  dioceses.     1 .  Ardibisnopric  of  Dublin.     . 

2.  Bishopric  of  Kildare.   8.  Ossory.     4,  5.  Fernes  and 

^gf^    Heooe  it  will  appear,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Leighlin  united.    The  province  of  Cashel  contains  ele^ 

■any.  inhsbitants  of  Ireland  are  very  poor.    Those  .employed  ven  dioceses      1.  Archbishopric  of  Cashel,  and  bishop- 

in  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ulster,  are  comparatively  ric  of  Emly,  united  with  Cashel.    2,  8.  Waterford  and 

comfortdble ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especial-  Lismore  united.    4,  5.  Cork  and  Ross.    6.  Cloyne.    7, 

1 J  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  even  the  very  small  8,  9.   Limeric,  Ardfert,    and   Aghadoe  united.     10, 

fjimera,  ve  sunk  in  ignorance  and  poverty.    The  pea-  11,  Killaloe  and  Kilfinora.     The  province  of  Tuam 

aanfzy  are  miaerably  ill-lodged..    Four  mud  walls,  with  contains  six  dioceses.     1.  Archbbhopric  of  Tuam.    2, 

one  entrance^  and  frequently  without  either  window  or  8.  Bishoprics  of  Clonfert  and  Kilraacduagh  united.     4. 

chimney,  constitute  an  Irish  hovel.    The  rent  of  these  Elphiri.  5.  Killala.   6.  Achonry.     The  number  of  dean- 

obins  IS  from  one  to  two  guineas  a-year.     To  each  ca-  eries  is  S8,  and  of  avchdeaconeries  34. 

htD,  there  is  commonly  annexed  about  one  acre  of        But,  though  the  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  the  CftthoUd, 

ground,  which  is  cropped  with  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax,  same  as  that  of  England,  those  who  profess  it  bear  bat  ^^ 

lliere  are  numbers  of  the  peasants  who  have  not  a  bed-  a  small  proportion  ta  those  who  do  not    The  Catholics 

stead,  nor  even  a  truckle  bed-frame.   They  sleep  on  a  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Protestants  c^  all  deno- 

bnndle  of  straw,  or  heath  laid  on  the  clay  floor ;  sheets  minations.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  fiopalatioii 

are  scarcely  known ;  and  their  blankets  are  scanty  and  are  Catholics ;  according  to  some  three^fourths.     And 

Uttered.     The  rain  not  unfrequently  descends  through  in  the  north  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Ulster,  the 

the  tJjatch  on  their  beds.    Amongst  their  peculiarities  Presbyterians   are  much  more  numerous  than  those 

of  dress  is  their  long  coat ;  it  is  made  of  wool,  and  ge-  who  profess  the  church  of  Ireland.     The  Catholics  are 

nenlly  of  a  grey  colour.    Their  food  is  almost  entirely  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Connaught,  Munster,  and 

potatoes  anil  milk ;  and  their  fuel  turf.     They  are  in-  the  north- M^estern  counties  of  Ulster. 

disposed  to  labour;  and,  in  their  habits  far  from  clean.        The  means  of  education,  which  the  great  mass  of  fidu-atioa*, 

The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  not  only  very  the  Irish  people  possess,  are  very  limited.     As  early  as 

low,  generally  less  than  Is.  a  day,  but  it  is  not  unfre-  the  reign  of  James  II.  free  schools  were  erected  in  se- 

qaently  paid,  partly  at  least,  in  kind,  and  not  very  re-  veral  of  the  large  parishes.     They  have  since  been  ex- 

^ukrly.  I'he 'wages  o£  the  manufacturing  labourers,  is,  tended  to  some  parts  of  the  country.     Tbere  is  but 

m  general^  much  higher.    The  children  of  the  lower  one  university,  that  of  Dublin.     There  is  also  a  college 

cis^es  are  seldom  employed ;  but  are  suffered  to  go  for  Cathdics  at  Maynooth,  supported  by  government. 

about  dirty,  idle,  and  nearly  naked.     Notwithstanding  But  the  state  of  education  at  present,  will  best  appear 

these  disadvantages,  which  result  from  political  causes  from  the  following  quotations  from  the  last  report  of 

u  a  great  measure,  the  national  character  of  the  Irish  the  commissioners  of  education  in  Ireland. 

breaks  forth,  even  amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  bru-        It  appears,  from  these  Reports,  "that  there  are  33  en« 

.    tii  of  the  peasantry.    This  national  character  is  consi-  dowed  classical  schools  in  Ireland  (besides  14  of  pri« 

derably  dinerent  from  that  of  Great  Britain.^    "  Greater  vate  foundation)  the  united  emoluments  of  which  amount 

vWadtj,  and  quickness  of  parts,  propensities  more  8o«  to  about  L.9000  per  annum,  and  the  number  orscho- 

cial,  and  stronger  sensibilities  of  all  kinds,  accompanied  lars  educated  in  them  to  nearly  1000. 

by  the  usual  attendants  on  such  qualities,  unsteadiness,        "  That,. exclusive  of  the  parish  schools  in  the  city  of 

and  want  of  self-government,  sufficiently  mark  them  as  Dublin,  and  of  other  schools  in  different  places,  sup- 

a  distinct  people    Among  the  lower  classes,  there  is  ported  by  private,  endowments,  the  number  of  which 

ohen  a  fen>citT>  which  breaks  out  in  savage  and.  bloody  is  7i, — there  are  44  public  establishments  for  the  edu- 

deeds,  especna&y  in  their  party  and  political  quarrels;  cation  of. the  lower  classes,  in  which  upwards  of  4200 

yet  no  people  display  more  faithful  and  affectionate  at-  are  lodged,  maintained,  clothed,  and  eckicated  at  an  an- 

tachment   to    those    whd  have  conciliated  their  good  nual  expence  of  about  £70,000. 

viJl.     A  precipitancy  of  manner,  and  a  proneness  to        ''  The  following  returns  have  been  communicated  to 

exaggenitjon,  nave  introduced  into*  the  conversation  us  from  17  dioceses  out  of  the  22  into. which  Ireland  is 

«tvle  of  the  Iriah  a  kind  of  hurry  and  confusion^  which  divided : 
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IRELAND. 


StstrtticA. 
Education. 


Unioo. 


Freeholds. 


DIoeMet. 

N'umber  of 
«»c1j(H^« 
kcj't  by 

whi>ureI*ro> 

tcstants. 

Niunber  of 
aehocAs 
kept  by 
Mastei's 

who  arc  Ca- 
tholics. 

Niitrhw  of 
Sw-lioLirs 
who  are 

PlUbhiUBttS. 

NtittiVt  fif 

who  art- 
CathoUca. 

Ardagb 

Clogber       .... 
Cashd  and  l..uily  .     . 
Corlc'and  lloss .     .     . 

Cloyne 

Dromore      .... 
Clonfert  &.  Kilmaohugh 
Down  And  Connor     . 

Derrv 

Elplun 

Ijcighlin       .... 
r ems           .     .    k     . 
Killaloe  and  Kflfinora 
Kilmore            .     .     . 
Meath         .... 

OsMry 

R^hoe        .... 

Tuam 

Waterfbrd  and  Lismore 

.21 

120 

31 

78 

30 

105 

7 

286 

154 

23 

46 

53 

43 

36 

91 

19 

73 

23 

•26 

104 

221 

191 

103 

143 

44 

61 

90 

136 

110 

144 

161 

176 

113 

231 

64 

72 

142 

159 

1068 
5702 

746 
2082 

952 
3*06 

233 
10,260 
5835 
1101 
1421 
2106 
1435 
2034 
2195 

299 
2381 

633 
1001 

4310 
5588 

10,815 
54<)1 
9317 
1710 
2741 
3619 
3275 
4651 
7691 
9635 

10,077 
4059 

12,225 
2841 
1878 
6972 

10,162 

Total 

1271 

2465 

45,590 

116,977 

Countieii. 

40a 

£ti). 

£iO. 

Galway        .♦    .     .     . 

12,782 

224 

277 

Kerry           .... 

3970 

S3G 

4<() 

Kilda'-c         .... 

1713 

let 

51^5 

Kilkenny     .... 

1624 

,   2?6 

If  6 

("itv    .... 

97 

4^ 

9'i 

King's  Cowuty       .     . 

2557 

»I9 

235 

Jieitrim 

6035 

211 

IU2 

Lingerie         .... 

5912 

891 

Vi>6 

City     .... 

429 

237 

io^i 

Londonderry     .     .     . 

9P02 

jni 

278 

Longford      .... 

2118 

114 

117 

Louth 

756 

56 

71 

Mavo      ..... 

15,443 

204 

193 

Mcath          .... 

1584 

69 

537 

Monaghan         .    .     . 

5521 

J  46 

16? 

Queen's  County*   .     . 

41(79 

437 

PI7 

Kosco'mmcn          .     . 

5477 

129 

Sligo        .         ... 

2007 

114 

Tipperary         .      .     . 

13,896 

1602 

2270 

Tyrone             .      .     . 

9854 

261 

147 

Waterford         .     .     . 

2646 

312 

o27 

West  Mcath     .     .     . 

2449 

131 

421 

Wexford       .... 

5878 

509 

265 

Wicklow      .... 

1661 

163 

84 

fe- 


Ardagh  and  Tuam  are  united  diocetes. 

From  the  returns,  it  appeara,  that,  exclusive  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  there  are  3736  schools  in  these 
dioceseSy  in  which  are  taught  16*2,467  children,  o£ 
which  mimber  45,590  nre  Protestants,  and  1 16,977  Ca- 
tholics. Of  the  schoolmasters^  1271  are  Protestants, 
and  2^55  Catholics. 

**  Hence  we  collect,  that,  as  these  dioeeaes  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  the  whole  number  of  sdiools,  mcluding  the 
parochial  schools,  amount  to  4600— -the  scholars  taught 
in  them  to  ^00,000,  being  an  average  of  4S  to  each 
achool ;  an(l  as  these  returns  were  made  generally  in 
the  winter,  when  many  children  are  unable  to  attend, 
and  as  itinerating  schoolmasters,  whose  number  is  very 
considerable,  are  frequently  not  included  in  them,  we 
are  confident  that  more  than  200,000  children,  of  the 
poorer  class,  receive  annually  such  sort  of  instruction 
as  those  schools  afford. 

'*  That  instruction,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
extends  no  farther  than  reading,  writing,  and  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  prices  paid  are,  oh 
an  average,  10s.  per  annum  for  reading,  17s.  4d.  when 
writing,  and  £j,  6s.  when  arithmetic  is  added."  (Four' 
ieenih  Report  frnm  the  Commissibuers  of' the  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland. ) 

In  the  history  of  Ireland,  theunioti  6f  it  with  Eng- 
land has  been  noticed ;  and  also  the  number  of  peers 
and  representatives  which,  by  that  union,  she  is  en- 
titled to  send  into  each  house  of  the  British  Paf lia- 
ment. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  regis- 
tered freeholds  in  each  county,  of  the  values  of  40d. 
£20,  and  £50. 


Counties.     * 

iOs. 

£20. 

£50. 

Antrim        .     .    •  ,.  . 

8074 

152 

227 

Armagh       .     .     •     .    , 

6053 

120 

144 

Cartow 

3249 

295 

359 

Cavan           .     .     .     . ' 

5720 

177 

134 

Clare 

9290 

*      508 

378 

Cork 

•4605 

1266 

1733 

City    ...     . 

508 

420 

215 

Donegal       .... 

6131    . 

128 

122 

Down 

14,613 

225 

442 

Drogheda  Town'  .    . 

188 

29 

10 

Dublin 

1007 

229 

974 

City    .... 

12 

130 

470 

Fermanagh       .     .    . 

6869 

301 

232 

A  viceroy,  or  lord  lieutenant,  still  resides  in  Dublin,  c<na 
to  administer  the  executive  government  of  Ireland,  wu. 
There  are  some  minute  differences  between  the  statute 
and  common  laws  of  this  country  and  those  of  £ng» 
land. 

The  Irish  language  is  a  dialect  of  tlve  C^tic.  It  is  Uagi 
spoken  throughout  the  province  of  Connaught  by  dl 
the  lower  orders,  a  great  part  of  whom  scarcely  un- 
derstand any  English.  It  is  also  spoken  very  general  • 
ly  in  the  other  provinces,  except  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the 'Scotch  in  the  north.  It  is  supposed,  that 
there  are  about  two  isillions  of  people  in  Ireland,  who 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  English  The  music  of 
the  Irish  is  strictly  national.  It  is  ditttnguished  by  a 
pensive  simplicity.  "  Few  nations  have  given  more 
undeniable  proofs  of  a  genius  adapted  to  saentific  and 
literary  pursuits  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  pre- 
valence of  dissipation  has  exerted  so  unfavourable  an 
influence  upon  the  general  habits  of  life,  that  scarcely 
any  European  'country  is  less  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  press.** 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Ireland,  arc  the'  crom-  am 
lechs;  the'carnedds;  the  oratories,  chapels,  and  rotmd 
towers ;  the  stone  crosses ;  earthen  works ;  and  rcliiri- 
0U3  buildings.  The  round  towers  are  singular  build- 
ings, supposed  to  have  beei\ '  erected  about  the  ninth 
century.  Of  the  religious  buildings,  the  chapel  at 
Cashel  exhibits  elegant  and  rich  architecture,  of  remold 
and  singular  antiquity. 

Beaufort's  3ffrwofrj  o/'n  Map  of  Ireland. 

Young's  Tour  in  Ireland- 

Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland. 

Preston's  Prize  Essay  on  the  'Manufactures  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Q\h  vol.  of  the  Irish  Transactions. 

Dr.  Stephenson  on  the  Linen  and  Hempen  Manu- 
factures in  Ulster,  intlie  2d  fasciculus  of  the  Seleci  Pa* 
pers  of  the  Belfast  Liter  art/  Socictt/. 

Newenham  On  the  Population  of  Ireland. 

Boate's  Natural  Ilislcrij  of  Ireland. 

On  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  the 
Ist  vol.  of  the  Geological  Transactions. 

Dewar  On  the  Character  of  the  Irish. 

Reports  from  the  Cowmissioners  ofEducOihn,  and  from 
the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the  Bogs  ;  and  Accounts 
and  Pqprrs  relative  to  (he  Manufactures ,  Trade,  Reve* 
nues,  Sfc.  of  Ireland,  laid  before  Parliament,  from  181^9 
to  1817.     (w.s.) 
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iiotok      IREN^US,  Bifihop  of  Lyoht,  is  suppoied  to  have 
been  a  Greek  by  birth»  and  to  have  been  born  near  the 
city  of  Smyrna,  about  the  milidle  of  the  second  centu- 
ij.    He  acquired  in  his  youth  a  competent  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  philosophy  and  literature  which  were 
then  held  in  estimation  in  his  native  country ;  and,  at 
an  early  age,  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Po- 
Ijcarp,.  Bi^op  of  Smyrna^  who  had  been  the  disciple 
of  the  Evangelist  John«     Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history  till  the  year  177*  or,  according  to  others,  I67, 
vhen  he  is  found  acting  as  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Lyons  in  France,  tmder  Pothinus,  who  was  bishop  of 
that  see.     The  church  at  Lyons  had  been  planted  at 
DO  very  remote  period,  by  missionaries  from  some  of 
the  Asiatic  churches,  and  thus  probably  continued  to 
receive  pastors  from  the  same  quarter.     In  1779  when 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  raged  with  great  violence* in  France, 
|)articularly  in  Lyons  and  Vienne^  an  epistle>  contain* 
iDg  an  account  of  their  sufferings>  was  written  to  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  is  generally  understood  to  hskve 
been  drawn  up  by  Irenceus.     Pothinus,  the  bishop,  ha- 
viog  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecution, -Irensus 
was  chosen  as  his^uccessor  about  the  year  i  79.     In  the 
following  year,  the  death  of  Aurelius  afforded  a  respite 
to  the  Christians,  which  continued  with  little  intermis- 
aion  till  the  year  202,  in  the  reign  of  Severus ;  but  dur- 
iog  this  period  of  external  peace,  the  Christian  chiurch 
was  agitated  by  pestilent  heresies  of  every  description. 
Irenaeus  applied  uimself,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to 
detect  the  machinations  and  expose  the  errors  of  the  cor* 
rupters  of  the  faith ;  and  to  his  unwearied  exertions  in 
ward  and  writing,  it  is  principally  ascribed  that  few  of 
these  false  systems,  though  afterwards  revived,  obtain- 
ed in  his  time  a  permanent  footing.     Between  the  years 
180  and  192  he  produced  his  celebrated  treatise  against 
heresies,  which  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  now  ex- 
tant.*    It  sufiBciently  proves  him  to  have  been  a  dili- 
gent investigator  and  acute  reasoner,  as  well  as  a  taitb- 
lul  defender  of  sound  principles ;  and  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  tenets  which  he  opposes  may  ap[>ear  to  modem 
readers  too  monstrous  and  absurd  to  have  reouired  a  refu- 
tation, yet  the  merit  of  his  labours  cannot  tairly  Be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
the  diffusion  of  true  science  and  the  general  circulation 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  About  the  year  1 96,  when  Vic- 
tor, Bishop  of  Rome,  revived  the  dispute  respecting  the 
observance  of  Easter,  and  attempted,  in  a  most  impe- 
rious manner,  to  impose  the  Roman  practice  upon  the 
Asiatic  churches,  Irenaeus  exerted  himself,  by  letters  to 
Victor  and  other  bishops^  to  allay  the  violence  with 
vhich  the  matter  was  agitated,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church.     The  external  tranquil- 
lity which  had  thus  been  abused  by  animosities  and 
contentions  among  the  Christian  pastors,  was  at  length 
interrupted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  by 
the  persecution  under  Septimus  Severus ;  which,  though 
principally  directed  against  Alexandria,  was 'severely 
lelt  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  especially  at  Lyons, 
'where  the  emperor  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  go- 
verned, when  Pothinus  was  put  to  death.     In  this  per- 
secution, according  to  the  testimony  of  Gregory  pf 
Tcmrs,  henaeus,  after  suffering  with  magnanimous  re- 
solution various  courses  ot*  torture,  was  finally  put  to 
death,  according  to  some  writers,  in  the  year  £02,  when 
the  emperpr  first  published  his  edict,. or,  as  others  sup- 


pose,  la  208,  when  he  passed  through  Lyons  in  his  ex-    Irkutsk, 
pedition^  to  Britain.   The  other  works- of  Irenseus,  men-  '^'•'Y''*^ 
tioned  by  Eusebius,  were^  a  book  against  the  Gentiles 
concerning  knowledge;  a  description  of  the  Apostolic 
preaching  ;  a  book  of  tracts ;  a  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop, 
of  Rome,  concerning  Easter,  of  which  a  fra^ent  is . 
preserved  by  Eusebius ;  a  letter  to  Blastus  conojsming 
schism ;  a  letter  to  Horinus  concerning  the  government 
of  one  God,  of  which  some  passages  remain ;    a  book 
concerning  the  number  eight,  addressed  to  the  same 
Horinus,  who  had  embraced  the  Valentinian  heresy. 
See  Moeheim's  Church  History .  vol.  i*;  Lardner's  Warki, 
vol.  ii. ;  Milner's  Church  History,  vcA.  i. ;  Christian  0&« 
server,  voL-iv. ;  Cave's  Hist,  Liter,  vol.  i.     (9.) 

IRKUTZK  is  a  Russian  Government  in  Asia,  partly  - 
continental,  partly  insular,  including  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Siberia.  The  former  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Icy  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  North  Pacific  Ooeso* 
on  the  south'  by  the  River  Amur  and  Chinese  Tartary, 
on  the  west  by  the  Gov«iAments  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and 
Kolhy  vane.  The  latter  includes  all  the  islands  between 
Cape  Lopatka,  the  southern  point  of  Kamtschatka,  and 
Cape  Alaska  on  the  •  shpre  of  America ;  and  to  the  northt  , 
all  the  lands  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Froeen  Ocean. 
It  stretches  between  .2500  and  «S000  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  confines  of  Tobolsk  to  East  Cape,  and  is 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  governments  belonging  to 
this  vast  empire. 

No  country  of  equal  magnitude,  seems  to  present  less  Climsieb 
diversity  of  climate.  Extreme  cold  and  continued  snows 
prevail ;  the  Northern  Sea  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  from  being  navigable  only  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast ;  and  its  islands  are  attained 
with  greater  facility  by  joumies  over  the  ice  than  in 
transport  by  shipping.  In  places  about  20  degrees,  or 
1400  miles  farther  south,  it  is  necessary  in  winter  to 
breathe  through  a  handkerchief  on  leaving  an  apart* 
ment;  while  a  misty  atmosphere,  consisting  of  hoar 
frost,  forms  around  the  body.  The  northern  lights  are 
constant  and  brilliant ;  ^they  seem  close  at  hand  ;  they 
^  may  be  heard  to  shoot  along«  and  assume  an  amaxing 
variety  of  aspects,  while  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
countnr  believe  them  to  be  spirits  contending  in  the 
air.  But  in  summer,  though  the  heats  of  the  sun  be 
short,  they  are  of  considerable  intensity  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  rigours  of  the  climate,  earthquakes  are  not  • 
uncommon  in  some  places. 

Irkutsk  is  watered  by  many  great  rivers,  of  which  Riren. 
the  largest  are,  in  general  discharged  into  the  Frozen 
Sea.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Lena,  rising  with- 
in the  government  on  the  norths  pursuing  a  course  of 
no  less  than  3450  miles,  through  1550  oi  which  it  is 
navigable;  the  KolyiAa,  iirhich  flows  1200  miles;  and 
the  tributary  streams,  the  Aldaen,  the  two  Amiis, 
the  Vitim,  Olemka,  and  Kirenka.  To  the  south-east- 
em  coat>t  are  the  Anadyr,  and  the  earlier  course  of  the 
Amur,  which  is  received  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  oppo« 
site  to  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Saghalien.  The  lake 
Baikal  is  likewise  within  the  precincts  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  there  are  many  medicinal  springs. 

A  great  portion  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  vast  Moontslne* 
ranges  of  mountains,  sending  out  their  subordinate' 
branches  in  every  direction.  Some  of  the  principal  lines 
terminate  on  the  eastern  shores^  and  seem  to  rear  their 
summits  again  in  the  Aleutian  islands,  until  they  reach 
the  American  continent     The  chief  portions  of  the 


^  The  lint  book  only  \n  preset v«^d  in  tbe  original  Greek,  and  the  rsst  caisu  in  a  Latin  torsion  of  vcrjr  barbarous  styls,  through 
w  bicb,  nevenh<rieu,  the  elo%u«oee  aad  aniditiOQ  of  the  vensrahle  author  ace  suiBcieotly  apparent 
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irkntek.     Altasian  duun  proceed  to  the  east  and  Bouth.    Many  of  theKoriacaandKamtadidaleftfBfedaopafdydimmidied,  Itkouk 

-^  I  — '  the  mountains  are  lofty  and  covered  by  snows ;   some  together  with  the  islanders  in  the  Northern  Padfic  ^y^ 

have  both  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.     But  almost  Ocean.    The  islands  in  the  ley  Sea,  aie^dl  uniiifaabit. 

all  are  imperfectly  known,  as  Europeans  have  approach-  ^d  east  of  Nova  Zembk,  irlnct,  if  it  is  to  be  included 

ed  the  bases  of  very  few.  in  this  governments  only  receives  temporaiy  visita  fran 

Mineralogy,      ine  v!;'^;  I±l:2:t9  obtained  of  the  mineralogy  of  Jhe  neighbouring  shoves;  All  these  tribes^aie  idfriatioas, 

.  frkutek  iH*e  very  general    Gold,  silver,  and  lead,-  are  they  worship  demons^  and  practice  some  singular  ceie. 

J*    jioeared  in  considerable  abundance  near  Argunskoi,  monies,  which  would  deserve  Airther  detail.    Altsnpts 

» the  province:  of  Nertsdiinsk ;  iron  is  got  m  different  have  been  made  to  hitrodaoe  Christianity  amoeg  themi 

plaees,  as  also  copper.    The  mountain  Tdiebedal,  in  with  very  partial  success*     The  whcie,  eicept  tlie 

the 'plains  of  Yakutzk>  consists  of  iron*stone,  free-stone,  Tohutski,  are  tributary  to  the  Russians,  bat  rittMrngh 

.and  strata  of  coal ;   m  miles^  south-east  of  Argunskoi,  ^ these  have  entered  into  alliance  with  tbem,  thqp  hife 

thei«  is  a  hill  of  beautiful  green  jasper;  and  on  a  hill  .hidierto  denied  their  supremacy;  ttid  they  opposed  the 

by  the  eide  of  theriver^  Aldan,  petnikctione  of  marine  only  obstacle  to  the  imperial  diominions  emending  to 

plantsand  shells  are  fonnd  at  the  distance  of  S3S  miles  that  extremity  ^f  Asia.    In  a  late  work  published  it 

<  fhm  the  nearest  seaj  Moscow,  the  male  inhabitants  psying  tribute,  are  ststad 

Botany.  Most  of  the  plants  seen  in  northern  and  alpine  comi-  to  be  58*097  Buriates>  14,480  Tungoose^  50,008  Ys. 

.tiies  grow  h«re;  butthe  climate  ifr unfavouranle' for  ve-  kotes,  505  Yukagirans^  46  Oktorians,  ieS4  Koriaoi, 

getatkai.     At  certain  seeeons  those  of  an  edible  kind  1781^  KamtsebadMea^  100  Kurilesy  545  Kluagaesiiin,  a 

*are  carried  I  lOO'miles  tip  the  river  Lena  to'  Yakutsk*;  family  of  Samoeids.    Thetotal  popnlationis  eomputed 

-and'at  Okbotzk  the  scarcity  is  such,  that  cattle  are  fed  toameunt  to  407^758  souls. 

Entirely  on  the  offals  of  fid^,  and  cows  have  been  seen        This  government  is  divided  into  fbur  pmvinces— Ir-  DmaoK 
to  prefer  dried  Salmon  to  hay.    Plants  are  low*  and  kutids^  Yakutak,  Okhotsk^  and  Nertachinsk.    It  con* 
etimted';  but  there  are  mountains  covered  with  wood,  tains  one  city^  seventeen  towns,  a  number  of  viUagea, 
and  timber  fit  ibrship  building  is  plentiftil,  whence  the  and  several  fortresses*     We  believe,  however*  that  the 
Russians  have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  ftom  their  diief  '  town  of  eadi  of  the  piovinoes  is  called  a  dty; 
Eiiropean  possessions  to  reach  some  point  of  this  ffo-  and  that  the  Russians,  for  the  purpose  of  fadlitsting 
vemment,  where  they  could  construct  vessels  for  troir  the  administration  of  surroandhig  territories,  areso- 
▼oyages  of  discovery.    Birch,  poplar,  asb^  willow,  and  oustomed  Jto  confer  that  tiUe  on  puces  whidi  weald  be 
tiumerous|^ants  produoing  berries  are  produced  here,  desortbed  as  villages  in  the  more  populous  and  fertik  .^^. . 
^aoid  also  the^  llu^,  which  ceases  to  vegetate  in  '€&'  SO'  states  of  Europe*  Irkutsk,  the  amital,  is  situated  on  tlie  ^^ 
•^north  latitude.  right  bank  of  the  clear  and  rapid  river  Angara,  wbidi  '^^ 
'     t^nibably  the  dtmate  has  been  milder  anciently^  and  fiowe  fVom  the  Lake  Baikal,  having  the  stresm  Oo« 
thenoe  more  favourable  to  v^etjptble  and  animal  life.  The  sl^akofka  on  the  north  and  north*eaat.     The  vteetr  sre 
fossil  remaint  of  large  quadrupeds,  which  are  now  total-  broad  and  in  general  uniform,  but  not  paved,  and  the 
ly  extinct,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  warmer  re^ons,  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood;    But  their 
are  now  ^nd^n  thd  shores  of  the  Icy-  Sea,  and  m  the  irregularity  is  greats  and  many  miserable  huts  are  seen 
eteepbanksof  the  riversifailling  into'it.   Numerous  liv-  amidst  the  finest  edifices.    There  are,   a  cathednd, 
snganimads  adbrdingthe  finest  furS)  as  the  sabl^,  er-  twelve  churdies,  and  two  monasteries,  all  built  oC 
mine,  seu  otter,  and  squircel,  are  dispersed  in  diflWrent  stone*   A  late  tmveller  asserts  that  the  churches  amount 
fMHTtSr    There  are  also  the  elk,  rein  deer,  wild  sheep,  to  30i-    There  are  various  structures  for  the  use  of  go- 
bear,'  lynx,  wolf,  and  various  kinds  of  foi^es,  besides  the  vemment ;  as  an  arsenal'  or  dodcyard,  wiA  the  neces* 
raaraiot  and  glutton.  .  The  most  useful  animab  are  sary  buildings,  called  the  adminlty,  and  a  spaciotxs 
horses  and  reindeer;  herdsof  the  latter  quit  the  woodi^at  custom-house;    An  infiimary.  was  lately  erected,  and 
parttcniai*  seasons,  and,  descending  into  the  plains,  swim  a  worichouse  for  criminals.    A  gymnasium  cootainra 

-  across  broad  jivers,  ihaving^always  a  leader  at  their  head,  library  of  sevend  thousand  volumes,  and  a  cotteodon  of 
l^ative  '^^^  principal  native  tribee  inhabiting  the  goveiTi-  mineralogy,  together  with  other  subjects  of  naturalfais* 
tzibflft         inent  of  Iikutxk  are  the*  Ttuigoose,  Yakutes>  Koriacs,  tory.     The  Japanese  langu^e  was  taught  in  it  by 

.  Kamtsduidalea»  Tdbiuttti,  and  Yukagiriane.   TheTun-  command  of  me-  late  emoress  of  Russia.     Irkutsk  has 

goose  wander  over  an-  immense  extent  of  country  fhmi  a  small  theatre,  wherein  dhunatic  pieces  are  very  tdo- 

'  the  mouth  of  die  river'  Amur  to  the  lake  Baikal^  and  ably  represented  by  performers  of  both  sexes,  who  sit 

fjtomthe  Sea  of  OldiotKk  to  the  Froxen  Ocean.    They  natives  of  the  place.    In  the  centre  of  the  city  diere 

are  constantly  inpursuitof  wild  animals,  and  seldom  "  *  '*   *^  "■'    "*  '  '        •  •    * 

.  remain  more  than*  20  days  in  the  same  spot^  though 
their  tents  -should  be  removed  only  a  few  yards^  Moun- 

'  tainous  regions  aie  prelerred'by  them,  and  they  raiiiy 

-  visit  suoh'  places  'as  are  frequented  by  the  Yakntes. 
The  latter,  who. call  themselves^  Socha,  are  supposed 
to.  amount  to  50,000  males.  But  in  the*  year  17S7 
about  6000  of  them  migratedr  with  all  their  possessionsy 
ttithsf  Chimsse  frontien  Formerly  they  possessed  con- 
siderable'weidth  in.  horses  and  homed  cattle ;  •  some  are 
knb^i  to  have  had; 20,000^  no  one,  however,  is<now 
the  ownerofabove  2000.  The  Tchutski  occupy 'the  most 
eastern' parte  of  Asia;;  they  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
the  Stationai^  and  Nomadic,  tbough^neitherdieii  num- 
bers nor  territory  be  great.  The  Yukagirians  are  redu- 


is  anelegant  square  pile- built  of  brick^  with  shops  un- 
der |)iazBas|y  whidi  support  warriiouses  ;  the  markets  for 
provisions  stand' in  a  oifierent  quarter  ;  and  the  slaugb- 
ter  bouses arabuilt over  the  Ooahakof ka.     Provisions 
are  plentiftll  and  cheap;  and  as  this  city  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  an  European  may  purchase  here 
almost  every  artide  to  which  ne  has  been  accustomed 
in  his  native  country,  though  Irkntak  is  42Q5  miles 
from  the  Russian  metropolis,  St.  Petersburgb.    Even 
the  best  foreign  wines  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  rea* 
sonable  price.    The  merchants  are  numerous  and  sf« 
fluent.    Irkutsk'  is  the  general  depot  of  all  the  fuis 
which' are 'brought  from  America  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Aeia ;  and  through  it  also  is  transported,  all  the  mer- 
chandise sent  from  Russia  to  the  empire  of  China,  as 


4Md(tDfUiinQon6iidemUb'titil>s^.fiequentingth^  vrellastoAniarical^OkkotidcandKnmtackadca.  Here 

the  Kovima  and  Yasasknoi  in  pq^uil  of  wild  waaoatim; '  the  fiirt  are  assorted;  the  best  bemg'  sent  to  Moscow, 
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irkBtik.  where  they  meet'wlth  ready  ^refaftsers.  The  second  in 
"••V*^  qiulity ,  tiamety  those  of  the  sea  «nd  river  otter,  and  other 
animals,  together  with  the  worst  sables,  and  the  fox  skins 
I  ffoni'die  Aleiittan  Islandsi  are  allotted  for  China ;  for  the 

Chinese  prefer  at  a  lower  ptitc  inferior  tttietes,  as  ^idy - 
crioar  and  disffiiise  them  so  wrtfblly,  that  the  decep*^ 
tnm  ean  scarcdy  be  detected.    Belonging  to  the  tAty,^ 
hot  at  some  distance,  «re  a  glass-house  near  the  Lake- 
Btiiud;  a^stiUery  40  miles  north,  «nd  salt-works  at' 
three  springs  for  supplTing  the  neighbourhood. 
MuKnof     Themanners oFthe  mhabitantsm  Irkutzk,  though  of 
ikB^  Euopean  origin,  sM  knailced  by  many  peeuHafities,  and 
^^       MfftieiMile  deeply  itt*  those  of  eastern  countries.  An  evi-- 
dent  OMi^  is  mid^  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
1790!i  or  soon  aMr.  At  t^at  time  there  were  neither  inns* 
Bsr  ooffee-hoDses  in  the  city ;  yet,  sudi  was  the  hospi-^ 
tality  of  tiie  inhaMtaats,  that  a  stranger  never  was  ^t  a 
loss  for  ft  home.    Merit  was  as  great  a  reoommenda* 
tienaswealUi;  the  higher  ranks  were  distingubhed  by 
ihdr  KbevaKty,  and  some  individuals  kept  open  house. 
About  17  or  18  vears  later,  the  greatest  distrust  is  said 
tskmre  prevailed 'amokig  all  ranlu:  females  were  never 
seen  in  social  circles,  and  appeared  only  on  public  occa* 
lioDs;  am  at  chureh,  on  festivals,  at  marriages,  or  balls. 
Fhm  the  great  ettent  of  jurisdiction  embraced  by  the 
govemment,  and  its  being  in  the  vidnity  of  llie  Chi- 
aeie  and -Mongol  territories,  numbeFs  of  dvil  and  mi- 
litiry  offlcenf  dwell  in  the  taky.    Pkrt  of  its  inhabiUnts 
ito  oonsists  of  &08e  i^les  whom  the  cruel  iu»d  repre- 
hens^le^polie^  of  Russia  banishes  Mai  their  own  coun-* 
tiy/ though  tfteir  only  teime  may  have  been  carrying 
amupikt  its  '4e§ai!kte,    But  they  ure  kA  ^Atir^ly  «t  li-' 
lerty;  and 'iome  have  aoquirra  property  by  their  hi« 
#Bsmooa  habSta:  thenfost  skflAd  artisans  ^Md  meeha-* 
nics  of  every  kind  are  to  be  fbund  amdmr^them.     It  has' 
been  reoentiy  affirmed  of  this  capitd,  'tnat  the  inhairit- 
ants  are  not  unhappy ;  that  tfie  climate  is  not  so  inhos- 
pitaMe  aa  is  in  cenei^  believed ;  that  the  summer  is 
pieasant;  and  that  the  surround&ng- districts  produce 
asuperahundanee  of  com,  yASie  those  who  wish  for 
kouiies  may  obtain'  them  at  a  reasonable  rate.    The 
pop»l«^oii  of  irki^kis  computed  at  30,000.    About- 
luk.     t78S  miles  mNlb^ast  of  this  ci^  stands  Jakutzk,  or- 
Yakutsk,  ^situated  on  the  right  Dank  of  the  Lena,  a 
town  consisting  of  500  or  000  houses,  5  churches,  and 
a  convent.    *It  is  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  ri- 
ver, fay  one  of  which,  in  the  year  1'807>  several  of  the 
mhajhitsnts,  and  above  1000  cattle,  "were  swept  away. 
The  streets  are  broad,  irregular,  andutrpaved :  all  the 
b^t'aftei'  the  iM  Russian  fashion,  and  ma- 


ny afe  very  spacious,  widi  a  court  and  garden.    Blad*    IrMtttl, 
deri  or  isingUuM,  is  said  to  be  aubstitAted  for  pi^es  in      '^' 
the  windows  during  summer,  and  in  winter  plates  of  ^""V*^ 
iee'frosen  iiito-^frames  by  means  of  snbW.    Tne  situa* 
tlott  of  this  town  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  the  ibr^ 
m^ :  'the  ground  ie  never  thawed  above  two  fbet  deep,- 
even  in.  die'  heat  6f  suwmer«    We  have  already  remark* 
ed  the  great  distance  which  veg^tabl^  will' be  brought.' 
Fish  imist  be  carried  from  places  266^  miles  off.    In  the 
month  of  June,  every  necesaaiy  of  life  is  conv^ed  dv^^im* 
the  Lena,  and  at  tliat  time  tluMe  who  can  afford  it  Uty 
in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  serve  twelve  months.    The 
town  cf  Okhotek  occupies  a  sandy  peninsula  at  the  con*  Okhotzk. 
fiuenceof  the  rtvers- Okhotsk  and  KaehUit  on  the  coast 
ofthe  Sea  of  Okhotzk.     Inundaationsy  combined  with 
the  rise  of  the  tides '  during  storms,  gradually  sweep- 
away  the  beach ;  and  so  much  dam^;e  was  siifier^  in* 
the  year  1801,  that  the  Russian  government  reserved 
to  change  the  site  of  the  town.     It  is  a  port,  with^ 
docksy  yards,   and  magazines.     Thither  the  Asiatic 
tribes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  as  they  receive- 
all  the  articles  they  require  in  exchanffe  for  furs.  '  Ca^ 
ravans  of  6000  or  8000  horses  sometimes  bring  goods 
fVom  Yakutzk  for  the  use  of  the  more  distant  Russian 
flfetdements.    The  town  of  Nertschinsk  is  of  mudi-^f!^* 
smaller  slse  than  any  ofthe  preceding,  mnd  is  situated' '^^'^"'' 
on  ihe  immediate  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary.     Here 
criminals  from  the  other  towns  are  condemned  to  work* 
in  the  mines  on  account  of  ffovemnient.    There  is  a 
fortress  at  Nertschinsk,  whi^  is  prolMibly  the  strongest' 
in  the  government,  as  many  ofthe  rest  are  iklling  to* 
dteky,  fh>m  the  decreasing  enmity  ofthe  native  tribesj 
dnt^'hostile  to  their  invaders. 

"We  do  not  know  thAt  the  history  ofthe  government' History, 
of  Irkutdt  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  the' 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  Russians,  penetra«< 
ting  by  the  west,  progressively  extended  their  eon- 
quests*  over  the  countries  to  the  east  for  the  Sake  of  the' 
^r  of  wild  animals,  until  they  -arrived  "iit  boundaries' 
claimed  by  ^^  Chinese,  where  they  expected  to  fhid  silver 
mines.  A  Sanguinary  warfare  was  carried  on  bHwe^* 
them  in  the  course  of  the  17th' century,  which  termi-' 
nated  in  a  treaty  dated  1689.  'Prosecuting  the  discove*- 
ries  of  ttieir  hunters,  the  Rassiana  advloiced^as  the  na« 
tives  were  subdued,  or  retreated.  TiJiing  another  di*' 
rection  to  the  south-east,  towards  the  close  of  the'pre^ 
ceding  century,  they  had  engaged  in  '  hostility  with 
Tchutski  tribei,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  autho-> 
rity,  but  who*wtll  probably  find  it  tfifficult  to  preserve* 
their  own  independence,    (c.) 
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eiuHMJaUv,  i^an'SelenfSntary  Mibstante,  «nid 
matali.  In  the^orts  and'Manttfacteres,  itsnay 
as  thettiott  valusble  of  theMetals.  (ks 
jpvsKtaopDitwee  ii»agriealture  and  doiiiMlc  economy 
MdauB  ta  fBfbr^  that  the  civilisation  bf  man  must  have 
b^im  ^tii  itsspplitation  to  AfirvaiiMS  arte  of  ^ife.  Its 
teasdtf  ius  rendereditildmoM; hWlispen8able,''fbr*«ni- 
tiIlg!  sad  biMmr  the'|iait8  of  %eiiea  msde  ^  wood  and 
MHoBft,  Ub  hmmoM  m  the  fbmv^fttrteel,  has  been  of 
s«cii  impeitauDein  tiie>MirkM(B-««itling%istriimMts,  that 
witfasutit  nott  ^thev0bfol,  as^iveU'Ss  the  ^te  arts, 
werid  hsvefkati  swpy  little  faiown  to  us.  Thegrtetsno^ 
i^vittiiriiidi'ittesbeetf^MffK^Ad  m  the  censtroc^ 


tion  of  swofds  -and  nns,  is  tahnoat  the<«idy  inatsnee* 
flf  «it8  applioatiQii  we  wive  to<ffegret. 

The  srst  state  In  whidi  it  la  ncccasarily  ptleaentedta< 
iwwfaen  it  is  obtained  ftess  its  ores,  is  isst^CDmlmiatimK 
withooiiion,  bywfaich  itisreaid«ed  hird*siid'brittteJ 
Under  this  fom^ts  most  valuabi<i|ipa|wtifes  arctoc^'iob* 
served  r  this  is^ebsbly  the  *8tate  m*  which  it  -wss  first 
knewn  to  man,  «nd  ihiuld'4>e  discovarsd periiapsas 
emfy-asospper^md  brass.  Gold  and-MUlverwiouldte 
known  saueh'  eariier ;  ^the'fint  fircsm  its  enstence  iR-the 
native  form,  ttndr  the  latter  in  osnsequtaee  of  its  easy 
reduction!  from  its  ores.  iSinoe  malleable  win  requirtd 
tO'befemiffd  firoit»thstoaiedcaitison,'dtod  bymftom- 
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cess  requiring  ^ore  skill  and  management^  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  would  not  be  known  so  early  as  cast  iron,  and 
the  other  metals  more  easily  obtained. 

Malleable  iron  must  have  been  known  to  man,  long 
before  the  methods  of  extracting  it  from  its  ores  was 
understood,  as  masses  of  native  iron  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  now  supposed 
to  be  of  meteoric  origin. 

.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  divided  into  three  branches, 
¥12.  cast  or  pig  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  steel,  the  cast 
iron  being  the  first  state  in  which  it  is  produced  from 
the  ore.  We  shall  first  describe  the  various  processes 
which  it  undergoes,  from  the  roasting  of  the  ore  to  its 
being  cast  into  pigs,  in  which  state  it  is  used  for  casting 
into  various  articles  by  the  iron  founder,  and  also  em« 
ployed  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron. 

The  rich  iron  ores  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  the 
Cumberland  ore,  are  the  most  proper  for  making  what 
IS  called  the  forge  pig  iron,  fro^a  its  being  the  best 
fitted  for- making  malleable  iron  by  the  forge  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  poorer  kinds  of  iron  ore,  which  are  the  most 
common  in  this  country,  and  called  iron  stone,  are  more 
fitted  for  making  the  casting  metals  employed  in  the 
fbunderies.  It  owes  this  quality  to  its  containing  a  great- 
er portion  of  carbon  than  the  forge  pig.  This  depends 
upon  circumstances  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 

In  most  of  the  rich  ores  of  iron,  particularly  those  of 
Cumberland^  the  iron  is  combined  with  oxygen  only; 
and  when  the  oxygen  is  extracted,  pure  malleable  iron 
is  the  result  This  change  has  always  been  produced, 
by  heating  the  ores  with  charcoal  till  the  iron  became 
fused.  This  fused  mass,  however,  was  never  found  to 
be  pure  iron,  but  combined  with  more  or  less  carbon, 
to  the  presence  of  which  it  owes  its  fusibility.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  that  the  change  was  effected  upon  the 
oxide  of  hron,  by  the  ore  being  first  brought  into  a  state 
of  fusion,  in  ordjer  that  each  particle  of  the  oxide  might 
come  in  contact  with  the  carbon,  before  the  oxygen 
could  be  detached  from  the  iron.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence, however,  has  shewn,  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
can  be  detached  from  a  mass  of  the  ore,  without  alter- 
ing its  form.  *  The  process  by  which  this  change  is  ef- 
fected, is  called  cementation.  It  consists  in  stratifying 
the  ore  in  small  masses  with  powdered  charcoal,  in  a 
dose  vessel,  and  exposing  them  to  a  Ivight  red  heat 
for  a  length  of  time,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 

{>ieces  of  ore.  If  the  process  be  stopped  at  one  particu- 
ar  point,  the  masses  of  ore,  which  were  previously  an 
•oxide  of  iron,  will~l)e  found  in  the  state  of  pure  malle- 
able irdh,  without  any  change  of  form  or  size.  If  the 
process  be  kept  up  longer,  they  will  combine  with  the 
•carbon,  and  first  pass  into  the  state  of  steel ;  and  with 
still  more  carbon,  will  be  converted  into  the  state  of 
cast  or.'pig  iron.  The  same  change  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  poorer  ores,  in  which  the  iron  is  sometimes 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  the  rest  being  earthy  mat- 
ter, which  requires  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion 
before  the  iron  can  bedeveloped,fiiler  the  oxygen  is  sepa- 
rated. It  is  the  separation  of  this  earthy  matter  from  the 
iron,  after  the  oxide  has  been  reduced  by  cementation, 
which  constitutes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art  of 
smelting  iron  by  the  blast  furnace.  These  preliminary 
observations  will  enable  us  to  conceive  the  nature  of, 
and  lead  us  to  the  oonstruction  of  the  blast  furnace, 
firom  the  changes  it  has  to  produce  upon  the  ore. 

•One  part  of  the  furnace  has,  first,  to  oe  occupied  by  the 
<ore  and^the  carbonaceous  mattery  by  which  the  oxide  of 


iron  in  the  iron.stone  loses  its  oxygen,  and  afterwards    im. 
acquires  as  much  carbon  as  the  intended  quality  of  the  ^^^V^ 
iron  requires.     After  this  is  effected,  the  same  fumaoe 
in  another  part,  with  the  assistance  of  some  foreign  mat* 
ter,  must  be  capable  of  giving  a  grater  heat  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  cementation,  by  which  the  earthy  matter 
is  separated,  and  the  iron  fused  and  collected  in  a  re- 
cess at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  These  different  parts 
of  the  blast  furnace  we  shall  more  particularly  describe 
in  the  plans  and  sections  represented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  Plate 
Figs.  1,  2,  S,  4,  and  5,  &c.    A,  Fig.  %  is  the  opem'ngCCCXL 
for  the  introduction  of  the  materials.    B  the  body  of  ^^8^^**- 
the  furnace,  where  the  cementing  process  is  carried  on. 
C  the  place  where  the  blast  is  introduced,  and  it  is  a 
little  above  this  where  the  greatest  heat  is  produced. 
At  this  point  the  earthy  matter  is  separated  from  the 
iron,  which  earthy  matter,  ^niting  with  the  flux  em- 
ployed, is  converted  into  a  fusible  cinder  oracoria.  T^ 
iron  being  now  fusedi  sinks  down  into  the  recess,  or 
trough  D,  whUe  the  liquid  cinder  floats  upon  the  liquid 
iron,  defending  it  from  the  action  of  the  blast. 

In  smelting  iron  ore,  a  certain  quantity  of  coke  is  em- 
ployed.    Part  of  this  is  to  generate  the  heat  necessary 
to  its  reduction,  and  another  portion  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  ore,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  caiv- 
bonic  oxide.     Besides  this,  a  third  portion  combines 
with  reduced  oxide,  converting  it  into  a  carburet  o( 
iron,  which  afterwards  is  cast  into  pig  iron*     The  pro« 
portions  of  coke  to  the  iron  ore,  or  vtoa  atone,  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  to  be 
formed ;  the  richest  and  most  highly  carburetted  iron, 
commonly  called  Na  1.  requiring  the  greatest  pn^xir- 
tion  of  omJ,  while  the  inferior  iron,  suSi  aa  is  known 
by  the  name  of  forge  pig,  requires  the  least  coal.    The 
jpreater  the  proportion  of  the  ore  to  the  coal,  the  greater 
IS  said  to  be  the  burden  of  the  furnace. 

Besides  the  ore  and  the  coke,  a  third  substance  is  al«  piotiii 
ways  found  necessary,  which  has  received  the  general  mtUL 
name  jafjlujc.    The  quality  of  this  substance  vanes  with 
the  nature  of  the  ore ;  but  limestone  is  commonly  em- 
ployed.   The  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious,  whi^  It  is 
known  that  the  earthy  part  of  the  greater  propoitioo  of 
ores  is  day,  and  that  lime  and  clay^in  certain  |»opoc- 
tions,  are  very  fusible;  while  each  of  these  earths,  in  a 
separate  and  pure  state,  is  not  fusible  in  the  hottest 
furnace.     Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  iron  ore  contains 
lime  instead  of  clay,  which  is  sometimes  the  case;,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  employ  day,  or  some  argiUaceoas 
substance  as  a  flux. 

The  proportion  of  the  fluxing  matter  to  the  ors^  is 
in  general  determined  by  a  number  of  trials  with  the 
blast  furnace  itself;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
expensive  and  unsdentific  method  of  proceeding. 

We  have  already  on  record,  many  facts  fdating  to 
the  ftisibility  of  compound  earths,  and  if  such  ftcts 
were  yet  to  make  out,  a  few  ezperixnentB  on  a  small 
scale  would  be  suffid^it  for  their  aocompUshmcnt 
This  being  ascertained  previous  to  the  commenoenicnt 
of  an  iron  work,  it  would  next  be  neoessaiy  to  make  a 

Serfect  analysis  of  the  ore  and  the  ooal,  with  a  view  to 
etermine  the  proportions  A»f  their  earthy  matter,  the 
propcMtkms  of  the  ore  to  the  coke  being  previoosly 
known.  The  fluxing  material  now  to  be  added  to  these, 
must  be  such  as  to  make  the  most   fusible  compoond 
with  the  earthy  matter  in  theooke  and  ore.  Thia  know* 
ledge  will  enable  the  iron  master  to  coanmence  his 
work  with  the  greatest  chance  of  suooeBSy  and  the  kast 
risk  of  unnecessary  expence,  which  ia  very  coDffdcnbk 
on  the  large  scale  of  a  blaat  fumaoe. 
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\m  ThepTdimiaayy^xpefimeiito«bov»iiieiitiA 
*  wy*«^  always  be  made  previous  to  any  change  in  the  ooal  or  the 
iron  oEe,  aa  the  earthy  ouitter  in  the  former  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  difierent  ljeds»  and  soraetimea  even  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  bed.  The  argillaceous  iron  stone 
also  varies  in  the  proportion  of  its  day,  and  sometimes 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  silex>  whichj  when  it 
bean  a  certain  proportion  to  the  clay  and  lime«  is  easily 
separated.  The  iron  stone  abounding  with  shells,  fre- 
quently contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and  will  require 
less  lime  to  be  added  as  a  flux. 

Formerlya  the  fuel  employed  in  blsst  furnaces  was 
charooalt  which  is  still  used  on  the  continent.    The 
iron  works  of  this  countryt  with  a  few  exceptions,  are, 
csrried  on  with  the  coke  of  pit  coal,  which  is  found  to 
be  much  better  fitted  for  making  cast  iron. 
rRpsntiin      The  ooke  is  prepared^  by  piling  heaps  of  ooal  on  the 
ifilieooke.  ground  in  the  open  air.     In  some  works,  a  short  bn6k 
oiimney  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  piles,  which 
having  holes  round  the  bottom,  has  the  effect  of  indu- 
dog  a  current  of  air  through  the  mass  of  coals  on  fire, 
and  bringing  them  sooner  into  a  state  of  combustion. 
In  any  part  of  the  pile  where  the  combustion  is  too  ra- 
pid, a  quantity  of  ashes  are  thrown  from  tipae  to  time, 
without  which  the  carbonaceous  part  of  the  coal  would 
become  destroyed.     Indeed*  the  operation  of  coking  is 
intended  to  dissinate  the  volatile  part  merely.    As  this 
change  is  effected,  the  finished  part  is  covered  with 
ashes,  and  ultimately  the  whole  combustion  is  stopped. 
The  covering  is  to  be  kept  upon  them,  till  they  are 
cooled  below  ignition.     This  coke,  when  cold  and  se- 
par^ed  from  ue  dust,  is  in  the  state  to  be  used  in  die 
furnace* 
nwuB      T*^  prefMuration  of  die  iron  stone  is  the  next  process, 
^troB.  which  consists  in  roasting  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separa- , 
ting  its  volatile  matter.    For  this  purpose,  the  stone  is 
strati6ed  with  small  coal,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  burning  lime.     These  alternate  strata  are  gene- 
rally exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  mass  allowed  to 
burn  till  all  the  fuel  is  exhausted.    In  some  iron  works, 
Mn..  dmilvto  the  lime  kiln,  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Doling  this  process,  camphor,  carbonic  add,  and 
water  are  separated.  The  stone  assumes  a  reddish  pur- 
ple cx>Iour,  and  consists  of  the  pure  oxide  of  iron  and 
earthy  matter,  principally  clay.  The  limestone*  which 
is  employed  as  the  flux,  requires  no  preparation  except 
being  tnwen  into  pieces. 
lial  In  the  practical  management  of  a  blast  furnace,  the 

*2™"^  coke  is  in  general  made  a  constant  quantity,  the  pro- 
^  portkma  ofore  and  limestone  varying  with  the  quality 

of  iron  to  be  made,  the  iseason  of  the  year,  and  the  work- 
ing order  of  the  furnace.  The  proportions  of  the  ore 
to  the  limestone,  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  at  all 
times  vHien  the  ore  is  the  same.  To  give  the  precise 
proportiooa  of  each  would  not  apply  generally,  and  can 
merely  answer  for  the  iron  work  from  which  our  state- 
ment has  been  taken.  The  ore  is  argillaceous,  and  con- 
tains on  fhe  aven^  about  27  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  limestone  is  that  abounding  with  shells,  from 

Crttcfa^  in  Derbyshire.    The  coal  is  rather  soft,  but  not 

very   bituminous^  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of 

carbon.     The  furnace  is  that  described  under  this  ar-> 

tide,     which,  at  its  common  rate  of  working,  makes 

aboMt  40  Ions  of  pig  iron  weekly.    The  blowing  cy* 

iindar  is  discharged  S5  times  in  a  minute,  and  contains 

about  lOO  cubic  feet   Hence  the  air  discharged  in  that 

time  ia  2500  cubic  feet  The  diameter  of  the  nose-pipe 

is  generally  2}  inches* 


At  this,  and  most  other  blast  furnaces,  the  metal  is       !«<»> 
run  out  twice  in  the  24  hours,  at  intervals  of  12  hours  ^^b^T*^ 
each.    The  latter  periods  are  called  shifts,  from  the  numag^ 
workmen  being  changed,  as  the  furnace  is  attended  ment  of 
night  and  day.    During  the  12  hours,  50  charges  of  blast  finw 
ooke  are  used,  at  regular  intervals,  each  charge  weigh-  Baoei. 
ing  2 1  cwts.     During  the  same  period,  about  the  same 
quantity  of  calcined  ore  is  added,  •at  similar  inter- 
vals.    These  are  the  proportions  for  the  common  melt- 
ing iron,  called  No.  2.     For  No.  3,  which  has  less  car- 
box^  and  is  called  forge  pig,  the  coke  to  the  calcined 
ore  is  about  6  to  7.     That  of  the  best  quality,  called 
No.  1,  and  which  contains  the  most  carbon,  requires 
less  ore  to  the  coke  than  No.  2.    The  limestone  is  also 
added  at  stated  intervals ;  the  whole  quantity  in  the 
12  hours  being  in  proportion  to  the  ooke,  as  4  to  1 1. 

These  proportions  cannot  be  applied  generally,  so 
much  depencis  on  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and*other 
circumstances ;  some  furnaces  work  to  such  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  to  consume  a  quantity  of  coke  equal  to  that 
above  stated,  and  yet  will  not  admit  of  more  ore  than 
will  produce  from  12  to  20  tons  of  iron  weekly.  Some 
of  the  Welsh  furnaces,  on  the  contrary,  will  carry  so 
much  burden,  that  they  will  bear  the  use  of  so  much 
ore,  as  to  give  from  60  to  75  tons  weekly.  These 
great  differences  are  dependent  upon  so  many  circum- 
stances, as  firequenUy  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most 
experienced  iron  masters.  Experience  and  strict  ob- 
servation are  very  essential  points  in  iron-making ;  but 
science,  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical,  much  facili-. 
tates  the  progress  of  this  useful  branch  of  manufacture. 
We  have  before  attended  to  these  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, between  the  entrance  of  the  matenals  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  discharge  of  the  iron  at  the  tap  hole  at 
the  bottom. 

The  blast  which  enters  at  the  point  C,  in  Figures  1  Plats 
and  2,  produces  the  greatest  heat  a  little  above  this  £9^^^^ 
point,  where  the  iron  and  the  cinder  are  melted,  and    ^^   * 
.  where  the  former  drops  into  the  cavity  D.  The  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  making  its  way  through  the 
combustible  matter,  soon  combines  with  it,  so  that 
none,  or  very  littie,  escapes  from  £  to  A.    This  part  of 
the  furnace,  which  we  nave  called  the  cementixur  part, 
contains  the  ore  and  coke  mixed  together,  ana  these 
will  be  affected  just  as  they  would  be  in  a  close  vessel* 
that  is,  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  combuies  with  the  carbon 
of  the  coke,  forming  carbonic  acid,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
carbonic  oxide,  wnich  is  generallj^  the  case  at  tnis 
single  temperature.    This  change  will  go  on,  in  each  of 
the  masses  of  ore,  to  the  very  centre,  when  it  consists, 
of  metallic  iron  and  earthy  matter  only.    As  soon  as 
the  oxygen  is  separated  from  the  iron,  the  combination 
of  carbon  with  the  metal  commences,  and  continues    * 
till,  from  the  reduction  of  the  mass  below,  it  is  in  its 
turn  brought  to  the  melting  point,  when  the  lime  oom« 
bines  with  the  earthy  part  oif  the  ore,  and  the  liquid 
metal  falls  down.    The  vitreous  cinder,  thus  separated, 
also  becomes  iron,  and  being  specifittUy  h'ghter  than  . 
the  liquid  iron,  floats  on  its  surface. 

The  melted  iron  occupies  the  jpart  D,  Fig.  1.  and  2* 
in  the  furnace,  and  the  cinder  Boats  above  4ty  till  it 
runs  off  over  the  part  df  which  is  called  the  dam  stone* 
As  the  metal  accumulates,  the  cinder  is  raised,  and  runs 
over  the  dam  stone ;  and  the  metal  itself  ultimatelj^ 
would  run  over  the.  same;  but,  previous  to  this,  it'  is 
let  out  at  the  tap  hole  v.  Fig.  5.,  which  is  on  a  levd  Fig.  i. 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  which  contains  it 

The  qualitjT  of  the  metal,  with  respect  to  its  quanti^ 
of  carbon,  will  dq>end  upon  the  quantity  and  quali^ 
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^°*  of  die  coke,  i^ith  which  the  x}te  hi^  iMekl  fiNMminded  in 
the  cementing  part.  The  ap|^ra!nce  of  tfhe  tnetal,  whto' 
it  Aows  from  the  ^tnace,  will  ih^Keatie  nrheH  the  ebbft 
has  been  used  in '  excess,  A  snbafanee  floats  Apon  the 
surface  of  the  metaU  which,  when  cold,  haa  a' shining 
appearance  resembling  plumbago, -md  is  known  to  the 
workmen  fay  the  name  of  kish.  The  presence  of  this- 
substance  shows  that  the  metiil  is  -saturated  with  'Car* 
bon ;  since  it  is  fbund  to  consist  nriheiprily  of  carbona« 
ceous  matter.  If  it  is ')producea  in 'any  considerable' 
ijnantity,  it  ^ires-the  iton  master  a  hint  to  increase  the 
burden  of  his  furnace,  by  increasing  ^he  pretNMrtion  of 
^ote. 

The  appearance  of  the  cinder  is,  also,  a  ffOod  crite- 
rion  for  showinlg  the  woriiing  order  of  the  nimace,  as 
well  as  the  quafity  of  the  iron.  When  the  ore  is  not 
sufficiently  cemented,  unchanged  oxide,  in  some  cases, 
and  the  defect  of  carbd'n,  allows  a  considerable  ouanUty 
of  the  aiMe  of  iron  to  incorporate  with  the  dnoer ;  by 
which  it  asstkmes  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  wiiich  is 
not  so  favourable  tai  appearance  as  ^e  blue  tint,  or 
n^hen  it  has  the  least  dolour. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  fiimace  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  the  cinder  becomes  of  so  dark  a  green,  as  to 
appear  almost  black ;  this  arises  from  a  great  excess  of 
otide  of  iron,  *wfdch  has  escaped  reduction  ui'the  ftir- 
nftce.'  This  cinder  i9  verv  fusible,  from  tfie  presence 
of  the  oxide,  and  is  conMered  a  very  unfavourable  ap« 
pearance.  The  cinder  whioh  has  the  least  colour,  soon 
becomes  solid  after  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  from  its 
containing  leta  of  the  oxide  of  ihm.  Hiia  riiows  that  * 
the  cementing  process  is  cairied  V>n:  to  a  proper  extent, 
by  which  the  oxide  has  been'  oonVerted  into  dathuretted 
iron,  in  which  state  it  no  longer  can  combine  widi  the 
earthy  matter,  and  deserts  it  when  the  jcementM  masses 
are  melted  by  the  action  of  the  blast.  The* bhie  tint 
in  the  cinder,  which,  in  sortie  ihstftnces,  is  almost  'as 
vivid  as 'Ultramarine,  generally  accompanies  the  more 
colourless  cinder,  and  owes  its  bolonr,  in'idf  {yrdbability, 
tvy  an  oidde  of  irbn,  containing  less  oxygen  than  the 
blhck  oxide.  'This  may  tfar6w  some  li^t-upon  the 
mystery  of  the  hlatk  ^and  red  oxide  of  iron  being  com-- 
bihed  ^itfa'qriwtities  of  oxygen,  which  iire  -as  -2  to  5, 
jMicattng-the  existence  oF^  thi^  oidde,  *  which,  in  all 
plik^ftabilfty,  is  dlat  to  i»hich^  the  dnderowerit^  blue 
dMMir.  l%is  idea  is  Mrengthei^ed  hrf  thefatt,  that  it  is 
never  ^nxluced  but  when  there  is  the  least -oxide  of 
iron  ht  ()le  rest  of  the  dnder.  'fMiich'li^t  fxtfliybe' 
tht^Mti  ^'the  sroject  of' iron 'smelting,  by  a  Series 
of'ei^Mtaents  upon  the  rislative  Probability  of  difl^' 
fent^^pbrtions^of^the  earths.  Previous  to  sfidi  a 
d^ftre^bf  ^eriments,  however,  it^i^t  be  adviteble 
^^akeac^nectahalysisof  thebest'ciltder,  Which  i» 
tHat^eest  from  dolour,  dbd  at  the  ikebe  thne'fiteidg^ 
trith  the' feist  hffkt 

'We  have  generally  statM,  ihat  the  ftimitee  abdve  de- 
B6ribed,.i8  mplitd'^th'ii5,0(iO  tabic  ft^et  t>f  air  in  one 
mfcrate.  This  Aid:  is  ohesiirted  from  the  MUt  of  the 
blowing  cr^linder  bcSng  1$.^  feet,  iijnd^the  ^pteity 
i)DO  cubic  fbet,  which  being  &diarged' 1^5  times  in 
ohe'mmute, '  rives  ^O&'Miic'feet  in  Ae  'sttne'time. 
The'steam  cyiiiidier is  82  inches  in  diianeter,  oMthe 
pfMon  moves  through  *SOO'ftet' in 'tme  minute,  "work-r 
mg,  'it  ir  stkted,  'witti  lOlbs.  up6n  an  inch.  Then 
Ky  thidtStilyirig  I0;*ttie  pounds 'nipOn  tta  indt  of  the 
Mlihi'cylihd^r,  Vy  S.5^,  the  ami  ^f  fSte  staie,  and 
dividing 'the  piquet  by  12;S6,  the  arte^ttie  bkiwing 
c^^4hider;  we*|et'4:44ib;fbr  the^fbrtie  of  the  blast  upon 
r  scruate  ittcb>  -  winch  is  'abetat  -the  'avi»«ge  in-  practice, 
as  snown  by  a  measured  guage  attached  to  the  blowing 


ntaehine.    This  >prfiteote  Wdold  give  a  r^kxikf  equal     im. 
to  695  fiset  per  second. 

If,hiywever,9500cttbicfM  ofabbe  discharged  thioagh 
a  circuit  Upetture  of  2f  inches  in  diameter,  in  ^e  mi« 
n^te,  this  wMsdd  give  a  velocity  equal  to  1079  feet  per 
seeeiid.    This  indicates  a  loss  of  ^  at  the  waste  vdve 
equal' to -23  cubic  feet  at  «aeh  stroke  of  the  engine.    If 
no  air  were  fturoed  out  by  the  waste  Vdve,  and  S50(V 
cabio  feet  liad  to  be  expelled  in  onenunnte  thraugh  the 
above  aperture,  tiie  pressure  ^  the  Mast  wtfM  reqmie 
to  be  equal  to  21  lb.  upon  a  square  inch,  snd  theatea 
of  the  steam  cyMnder  more' thtti'l?  ibet,  and  its  diame- 
ter about  4*  feet  8  indies.    If  "die  present  aoso'pipe  be 
used,  and  the  blowinff^  cyHnder'  disehafged  25  times  in 
a^  minute,  the  area  of  the  latter,  euppottnff  die  piston 
still  to  movent  the  sande  rate,  will  be  7.29  feet,  its  die* 
meter  being '  a  little  more  than  S-ftet.    If  the  stesm 
cylinder,  the  bhmtng  cylinder,  and  the  speed  and  pres* 
Mire  remain  the  same;  then,  to  prevent  imy-  escape  at 
tiie  waste  valve,  the  diameter  of^the  noae-pipe  must  be 
a  little  less  than  S^  indies  instead  of  2},  ito  present  dia« 
meter.    In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  air  wlmh 
is  blown  into  a  frMace,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  take 
that  which  enters  ihe  blowing  cyUndo',  as  it  will  be 
frequently  much  less.    Hence  the  quantity  should  be 
estunated  by  ^e  vdodty  and  tlie  area  of  the  nose>pipe, 
the  vdodty  being  Ifafst  determined  by  experiment,  by 
observing  the  pressure  upon  a  coliiflin  t^  meMsry, 
since  the  vdocity  of  air  is  as  the  square  root  of  toe 

pressure. 

•  -  • 

.  Let  V  =  the  vdodty  of  air  into  a  vaouum,  with  the 

pressure  P,  which  may  be  deemed  15  pounds  upoa 

a  square  inch.  * 

Let  p  be  any  additional  pressure,  and  o  its  vdod^. 

Then,  since  P+p  acts  against  P  when  the  air  is  dis* 

charged  into  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  have  p  for  die 

moving  force.    Hence,  from  the  above  fact  we  have 

Let  A  z=t  the  area  of  the  steam  cylinder. 

5  zz  the  pressure  of  steamy  upo^n  a  square  inA. 
a  =  the  area  of  the  blowing  cylinder. 
p  =  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  a  square  incfa» 

the  same  as  the  above. 

6  =  the  space  the  pistons  {Miss'throughin  1  second, 
t;  =  the  velocity  of  the  air's  discharge  through 

the  nose-^jpe. 
n  Si  the  area  of  the  hose-pipe. 

Thenapsr'SA. 
.     SA 

^       a 


then  from  the  abdve  theorem 


P+p         ^^ 


SA 
Fo  +  SA 


=v.y 


SA 


F+p 


dsp  when  no  air  escape  at  the  waste  valve. 

.  The  value  of  v  may  also  be  obtained  firom  tlie  foUow« 

al 
ing6perat!60,  iiv:±a/andi;rr -— ,  but  in  this  case  no 

air/must^eseape  at.  tbe'Waste  udve»  it  will-  dianr  be  mora 
safe  twget  it  frwnrllw  theoiem  ^rst  frrea>  in  •  wUdi  p 
is  obtained  by  experiment,  or  by  the  Mhrmmg  aqua* 

tion,  p  a  =  SA,  andp  = From  theae  two  equations 

all  theorems  may  be  obtained  for  cdcolating  the  diiTe* 
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Kilt  Mtf  of  the  blowing  ^qptntni,  worked  by  «  ste^m  from  the  m^e  cavity  in  the  iimer  vessel  to  the  flirnace,  ^"»>^ 

engine.  *  cimHnuniwting  nwly  a  uuifoim  blast,  varying  merely  ;;;^^;^ 

nv        ,  .     .  J         SA,  with  tbeottt^  column  of  water^  which  wUi  be  less,  as  ,eguUtiiig 

In  the  first  a  =:  -j,  and  m  the  second  a  =s  — •.  the  outer  eurface  of  the  water  is  greater.  ^  |i>]Mt. 

c  A  This  amirivanee  was  for  some  time  considered  an 

Hence  —  =:  — •  impevtant-  discoveiy^  but  unfortmiatel j^  another  drcum^ 

.  ^        P  staoce  haa  iJso  rendered  it  very  objeokionaUe.  A  quaiH 

ASlszpvn.  tity  of  water-is  oerried  into  the  furnaoe^  as  well  in  the 

stateof  vapewr:a9  meehamcaUy,  the  latter  arising  from 

Isty  A  sz  ^-7-.  .  the  spmy  modu^dr  by  th«  agitation.    This  water  hae 

*^  been  fonnato  have*im  eftcst  upon  the  fiimace,  afibct*i 

if  A   g  —  P^*^  ing  hs^-the  quantity  and.  quality  of  the  iron;  and  has 

^  A  I*  been  in  many  insMnees  abandoned^  to  re^adept:  theold 

3^^  / ^  L_. s  — ^  Anothermems  has  been  employed  to  equaUce  the 

^^       ^  blasts  by  wliatia  cdled  an  aii^vaidt    This  consisted  m 

,       ^  AS  /  ^  AS  blowing  the  air  into  a  very  large  cavity.    The  experi- 

4tli,  p  ^  -^  —  ^  .  ,ng^l.  yf^^  gjpj|.  ^^  ^|.  ^^  civde  iron  works,  by  exca^ 

i^c  1       ^  /  vatinff  a  laige  cavityin  a  rook^  into  which  the  air  was 

5th^  ns=  - —  s  — w  forced  by  the  blowing  machine.    This  capacity  bore  so 

P^        ^  great  a  ratio  to  the.  blowing  cylinder^  that,  the  blast  but 

-.  AS/ _^  a  I  c^it  was  nearly  uniform*    This  trial  was  not  attended 

utn,  V  =s  "T^—  "^  with  success,  partly  from  the  vault  not  belnft  air  tight, 

QA  and  partly  from>  the  moisture  whiefar  exuded  from  the 

7tfa,  a  =  — 35  — •  >'ock  mixing  with  the  air. 

^       P      .  A  mm«  successful  experienent  was  made  at  the  Ctfw 

Hflttee>  in  oommesi  Uo^uage*  to. find  tbeareaof  th^  roniron  works.    An  air^'vaultofwrou^t iron  plate  has 

•Icffm  QrUndfla»  multiply  the  pressure  of  the  blafft»  the  been  employed  in  one  of  the  furnaces  at  Bradley  in 

veIocity»  and  the  area  of  the  note-pipe  tigelhev ;  and  Staffordshire,  which.appcnrs  to  ansvMT  very  well.    Its 

divide  the  product  by  the  pressure  oi.  the  steam  upon  form  is  a  cylinder,  about- 10  *ori  1 2  feet  diameter,  and  50 

mx  inch  multiplied  into  the  velocity  of  the  piston*;  or'60  feet  long*.   Since  the  object  of  blowing 4ilr  into 

vliich  is  in  moat  steam  engmes  200  feet  in  a  minuter  or  the  furnace  is  to  produce  heat,  the  heat  being  a»  the 

3feeift:8  inoheapersecond.  This  will  enable  the.  reader,  quantity  1  tbcKlbre  the  .quantity  which  enters  in  a 

unacquainted  wi^^algebvaj  to  get  the  value  of  the  otbor  ffiv«i  time,  wiU  be  as  the  velocity  and  the  density  joint« 

6  theorems.  Tj.    If,  however,  the  density  of  the  air  depends  up« 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  steam  pistoQi  and  that  <ai.  the  compressioB,  the  prop^line  foroe  will  be  im 

■oi  the-  blowing  cylinder*  are  at  oppeeite  enda  of  the  .creased,  and:  the  air  ia  dravm  into  .&e  furnace  wkh  too 

aamebcam,  one  ascending  as  the  other  descends ;  the  .^ipreat  a  velocity..  The  oementing  portion  of  the  furnace 

area  of  ti^e  steam  cylinder  besringthe  same  proportion  is  less  perfect  from  the  ox  vgen  being  carried  too  high 

to  that  of  the  blowing' cylinder,  whidi  the  pressure  up*  up  before  it  combines  with  the  carbon*  and  the  mato» 

on  an  iucb  of  the.steam  bears  to  the  pressureof  the  rials  would  be  apt  to  disunite -befiwe  the  proper  change 

blast  upon  an  inch.  is  produced. 
,  ods  of      The  air  ia  notiimmedialely  discharged  from  the  blow-       Hence  it-  will  be  evident,  that  when  •  the .  density .  is 

atiag    ing  cylinder  into  the  furnace  but  into  an  intermediate  caused-  by  its.  bein^  introducediat.  a  lower  temperature, 

la«u      (^Under*  of  larger  diameter*  called  a  regulaton.    In  the  velocity  remaining  the  same*  and  S0ch>as.is. found 

this  vessel  is  a  knse  pi^kmrwhich  is  forced  up  by  the  to  be  free  from  the  objection  above  staned,  the  effect  of 

air  from  the  bbwing  cylindm  imd?  bemg  weighted,  it  such  a  blfstmuslbe  caleuktedtOfproducetha  best  iron, 

descends  during  the  returning  stroke,  and  continues  to  and  the  grsatost^  qusnti^  of  it.    T^s*  in .  a  great  mea- 

press  the  ain  into  the  fumaee*  by  which  mesne  a  more  suroi  e^qpU^  the  fiMit-of  more  iron,  end  of  better  qnali^* 

steady  and  uniform  blast  as  kept  up  than  would  be  ef-  being  nuide  in*  winter  than  in  summon    The  samedu- 

fected  by  the  first  cylinder  alone.  ference  is  not  lesa  conspiouous  in.  aU  fires,  which  al« 

Although  this  method  of  rMulatingthe  blastisin  ways  bum  most  vigorously  in  cold  weather.    Henee 

.  prrt^.  general  use^  it  is  veiy  &  from,  being  perfect,  .it  will  appear^  thai- in  blowing  anparatus*  all  causes  like- 

Another  means  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  ly  to  increase  the  lemperaturaorthe  air  shouldiieavoid* 

.  oensiatingof  an anparatttaoaUedaiWater'n^bitor.  This  ed*  and  every  artifidal.meana  of  cooling  the  ,air  should 

.  is  compoasd  of  a  large  cistenii  in  which  another  of  less  be  emplq(j»d,  |usrticukurfy  iit  the  summer, 
area  and  capacity  is  inverted ;  the  mouth  of  tho'latter       In  tteoominan  blowing,  apparatus^  in  whidh  the  air  is 

.is  placed  downwaidaand  the  bottom  upwards*  which  is  conmressed.  by  a  eleae  wadded  piston*  a  great  heatis 

airtight.    Supposing  this  interior  veaMl  filled  with  wa-  produced  in  the  operation.    Thiaiapaitly  produced  b^ 

ter,  ooeupying  at  the  same  time  the  space  between  the  tfao  cosidensation  of  the  air;^  andsome  heat  must  result 

inner  and  outer  vessel.    It  is  plain  that  if  air  be  forced  irom  the  friction  of  the  piston.    In  some  exporimeots 

intothe  inner  vessel  thnmgh  a  pipe  inscKted  into  ito  ia-  madebv  Mn.Dafrid  Mudtott^  jt  appears  that  wben.the 

.  verted  bottom*  the  water  will  descend  imthe  inner  ves-  outer  aur  was  from  63^  to  68*,  the  ak  immediately  after 

ad,  being  dispUced  by  the  air ;  and  it  wiUirise  up  be*  its  escape  firom.the  blowing  qrlinder  into  a  reoeiring 

.  twoen  the  two  vesseli^  till  the  column  of  water  on  the  vcokI*  was  incmased  from  6S^  to  90^,  and  from  68^-  to 

outside  shall  be  eaual  to.the  reouired  fimce  of  the  bbMt.  99^^    In  anaverage.  of  SO  eaperknents^  the  air  in  Use 

This  column,  in  the  fuitmca.  ahevos  mentumedt  would  aetoofiicondensing  wasraised  B(fi.    Thia  wouldiiave  the 

^  be  equal  to  producing.4tb  upon  te  inch)  and  would  be  .eftct  of  increasing,  its.  volume  not  lem  than  ^V  ^  ^^ 

VVths  of  34,  or  about  9  feet.    Another  pipe  proceeds  whole,  and  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blast  by  this 
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cause  alone^  would  be  nearly  {lb  upon  an  indi.  Or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  air  were  introduced  into  the  fur- 
nace at  6(fi,  the  same  quantity  would  be  admitted  with 
41b  less  pressure  upon  an  inch  than  if  it  were  90^. 
Hence  any  means  of  cooling  the  air  after  its  condensi^ 
tion,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  must  be  attended  with 
beneficial  consequences.  If,  the  air  vault  were  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  its  surface  constantly  kept  wet,  the 
evaporation  from  so  great  a  surface,  if  freely  exposed  on 
ill  sides  to  the  air,  would  cool  the  air  very  considerably. 
Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  the  moisture,  the  effect  would 
be  such  as  to  recommend  its  adoption.  In  the  summer 
fleason  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  bringing  the 
air  under  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  before  it 
enters  the  blowing  madiine ;  the  reason  for  this  will 
be  obvious,  from  the  earth  being  colder  than  the  air. 
In  the  winter  season,  when  the  earth  is  warmer  than 
the  air,  the  supply  should  be  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  increased  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
summer,  is  the  cause  of  another  evil  besides  the  increa* 
aed  volume  of  the  air.  The  moisture  necessarily  ac- 
companying it,  is  found  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
lumace,  which  has  been  more  especially  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  thd  water-regulator,  before  alluded  to. 
The  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  time, 
€le{)ends  upon  the  temperature,  and  the  quantity  of 
moisture  prevailing  on  tne  earth's  surface ;  so  that  the 
temperature  does  not  always  indicate  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  exists  with  the  air.  The  most  infalli- 
ble method  of  finding  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  cubic 
foot  of' space,  is  by  taking  tne  dew  point,  or  that  point 
of  temperature  when  dew  ceases  to  form  upon  the 
surface  of  a  body  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  in  it  for  that  purpose.  The  temperature  of 
this  body,  for  instance  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  will  be 
^e  dew  point  When  a  given  space  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  at  70^,  every  cubic  foot  contains  ^,5S  grains 
of  water ;  and  the  same  space,  at  50^,  contains  S.36 
grains.  Hence,  if  the  air  at  70*  could,  by  passing 
through  a  culvert  in  the  earth,  be  reduced  from  70^  to 
iiffif  2.17  grains  of  water  would  be  deposited  from  each 
cubic  foot  of  air.  This  advantage,  added  to  that  arising 
'  from  its  diminished  volume  above  mentioned,  will,  in 
.a  great  measure,  explain  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  iron  made  in  winter  and  summer. 

We  shall  conclude  this  department  of  iron  manufac- 
.*ture,  by  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  plate  exhi- 
biting the  different  parts  of  the  blast  furnace, 

Plate  CCCXL.  Fig.  1.  is  a  secti<m  6f  the  blast  fur- 
nace, showing;  the  interior  of  the  furnace  fVom  the  top 
to  die  bottom,  and  the  part  where  the  blast  is  introdu- 
ced. The  dark  stripes  which  appear  on  the  walls,  are 
vent  flues  for  the  escape  of  moisture,  which  would  not  get 
off  from  such  a  massive  building  without  injuring  the 
walls,  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  interior.  Fig.  3.  is 
a  plan  at  the  level  a  a.  Fig.  1.  and  2,  and  PP,  Fig.  1.  a 
plan  at  the  part  to  which  it  joins.  The  light-shaded 
squares  are  pillars  of  brick,  constituting  a  fake  bottom, 
on  which  the  hearth  rests,  the  cavities  underneath  being 
for  the  escape  of  vapour,  at  the  appertures  m  and  n  in 
Figs.  4.  and  5.  Figure  4.  is  a  plan  across  the  aper- 
ture where  the  blast  is  introduced,  in  which  the  blast- 
pipes  are  seen.  Although  we  have  not  before  alluded 
to  two  pipes,  we  now  observe,  that  it  is  only  some- 
times resorted  to,  .the  single  pipe  being  much  more 
common.  Fig.  2.  is  a  section  elevation,  at  right  i^^.^les 
to  the  former  one.  Fig.  1.  showing  the  same  interior 
aurface  and  the  dam^Ume  d,  over  which  the  cinder 


flows,  while  the  metal  is  retained  by  the  d«ra,  tiH  it  ii     im. 
let  out  at  a  hole  v,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ^^v^ 
recess.     T  is  called  the  it/mp^slonet,  and  forms  a  bridge  Iuts 
over  the  cavity  in  which  the  liquid  cinder  rises.    ( is  CCtXL. 
the  lymp'plate,  to  give  the  stone  greater  firmness,  as  eis 
to  the  dam- stone,  which  is  called  the  dam-plttie.  Seethe 
tymp  plate  and  dam  plate,  more  particularly  Figs.  6.  Figk  6,  T, 
7.  and  8.  Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  at  the  bottom  of  the  redets  D,  ^ 
showing  the  vent  flues  in  the  piers,  and  the  hole  i;  for  the 
outlet  of  the  metal,  seen  also  in  the  dam-stone,  Figs.  9.  ». 
and  10.     Fig.  11.  is  a  side  view  of  the  laree  crow,  lif  '^^ 
in  which  the  blast-pipe  is  inserted.    The  end  of  thii 
iron  is  defended,  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire^ 
by  coyering  it  from  time  to  time  with  stiff  ftre  clay. 
Fig.  15,  an  end  view  of  Uie  same.     Figs.  12,  IS,  14,  Pip.l2,i3i 
are  different  nose-pipes  to  fit  the  blast  pipe.  Ii,  li 

Manufacture  of  Bar  Iron* 

All  the  varieties  of  pig-iron  contain  more  or  less  of  l&unik* 
carbon,  to  which  they  owe  their  foaibility,  whidi,in  fmo^bv 
all  the  varieties  yet  made,  are  fusible  in  proportion  to  "^ 
the  quantity  of  carbon  which  they  conUun.    In  the 
earlier  stages  of  pig-iron  manufacture,  an  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  some  varieties  contained  oxygen.    Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than'  this  idea.     £tperience  hss 
shewn,  that  all  varieties  contain  carbon,  else  they  would 
not  be  fusible.   And  it  will  appear  to  any  one  acquainti> 
ed  with  the  laws  of  affinity,  that  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
incompatible  in  a  mass  of  liquid  matter,  m  they  most 
unite,  and  form  an  elastic  fluid,  till  one  or  the  other 
would  be  exhausted.    It  is  this  kind  of  pig-iron,  am* 
taining  the  least  carbon,  which  has  been  called  oxygen* 
ated,  and  also  forge-pig,  because  it  has  been  found  the 
best  fitted  for  making  bar  or  forge  iron.     It  had  long 
been  suspected,  that  malleable  iron  was  no  other  than 
the  pig-iron  divested  of  its  carbon,  but  the  idea  wss 
not  fully  confirmed,  till  malleable  iron  waa  direcdy 
formed  by  cementing  the  carburet,  or  pig  iron,-  with  a 
substance  which  carried  off  its  carbon  without  changing 
its  form.     This  can  be  effetied  in  small  castings  of  pi^ 
iron  by  the  following  process :  Stratify  alternately  ui 
a  crucible  the  cast  metel  articles  with  powdered  mi' 
atone  (which  contains  an  oxide  of  iron)  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, and  let  the  vessel  be  covered  by  a  lid  very  nearly 
air  tight.     Expose  the  whole  to  a  strong  red  heat  for 
ten  or  twelve  nours,  proportionate  to  the  thickness  of 
the  castings.    When  ,the  mass  is  cold,  take. out  the 
pieces.   If  the  change  is  complete,  the  pieces  will  bend 
and  work  with  the  hammer  when  hot,   possessing  all 
the  properties  of  malleable  iron.     If,  instead  of  the 
castings,  some  ^st  iron  borings  be  stratified  with  smsll 
masses  of  the  Cumberland  iron  ore,  about  the  sise  of 
small  peas,  and  treated  like  the  last,  the  foita  of  ore  wiQ 
be  found  to  be  malleable. 

In  both  experiments,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  eaa^ 
bines  with  the  carbon  of  the  carburet,  ^whii^  eaapesin 
the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  leaving,  if  the  oxygen 
and  carbon  be  in  proper  proportionsj  pure  iron  behind. 

Although  this  process  appears  the  moat  direct  and 
simple  way  of  converting  pig  into  malleable  iron,  ^ 
process  at  present  employed  is  essentially  <lifferent,  and 
attended  with  very  considerable  waste.     The  method 
used  by  the  ancients  was  still  leas  smeftitific,  and  ia  s6U 
practised  on  the  continent*     It  consists  in  laying  the 
pigs  of  iron  upon  a  hearth  similar  to  si  smith's  tbrse, 
surrounding  tnem  with  charcoal*  and  blowing  the  fire 
with  bellows.    The  metal  first  melts,  sum!  is  continttal* 
ly  agitated  with  a  vak^  while  it  is  exposed  to  the  blaA. 
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The  cttfaoQ  beooKKf  .gMdunUty  diasiutod  at  tb*  »• 
pence  of  the  oxy^n,  ivhich  is  afTorued  by  the  blaatf 
and  its  fusibility  is  gradually  diminished.  Ift  then  be* 
comes  pulpy»  a»d  ultimately  is  obtained  in  rudeahi^ie^ 
less  lumps.  In  this  stale  they  ate  taken  with  Umgi 
from  Uie  fire,  and  placed  under  a  large  ihammer,  which 
is  raised  by  machinery^  called  a  stamping  hammer. 
The  anvil  is  bvoadi  and  is  aurroanded  with  tray-like 
sidesi  to  keep  the  small  fnjgmentp  firom  falling  off,  whidi 
are  apt  to  fly  in  all  directions  by  the  action  of  the  ham« 
mer.  The  workmap^  with  a  rakei  continues  to  push 
the  pieces  under  the  hammer  so  long  as  they  keep 
their  heatv  These  flatted  and  shwieless^maasea  are  cal« 
led  stampings.  These  pieces  are  laen  {uled  npon  round 
pieces  of  firchstone  slabs^  and  filaced  in  a  reverberatanr 
furnace^  called  a  boiling  furnace,  and  heated  to  a  AiU 
weldii^  heat  Th^e  balls  ane  then  placed  under  a 
fbrge-hammei*»  where  they  s^edcawn  mto  ban  about 
three  iiichea  sqaaee*  and  ciit.into  lengths  of  half  a  yard 
in  length.  These  pieces  are  called  bboma*  Eadi  of 
theae  are  heated  a  second  time,  and  drawn  by  .the  foi^ge* 
hammer  into  bars  fyx  sale.  This  is  .the  old  method  of 
working,  and  is  still  practised  by  some»  who  have  an 
idea  that  the  iaon  is  of  better  equality*  It  is  attended 
with  great  vASle,  and,  in  the  pEmcipal  iron  districts,  is 
superseded^  <he  puddling  ptoeess,  which  we  shaU 
next  desaaon* 

The  process  of  opn  vesting  piff-iiion  into  the  malleable 
state,  by  the  puddling  aetMML  ia  commenced  by  the 
cqperation  oalled  refining,  which  is  perfocraed  in  a  fur- 
nace called n  ffefioNQ^  and  by  some  arun-outy  furnace : 
this  is  represented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  and  F^  16.  and 
17.  The  recess,  or  ftraugfa  A,  is  made^ofcaat  metal,  the 
bottom  oensiafting of fice-atDBe or bcick..  Itiaanrraund* 
ed  on  three  aides  b^  a  vcairity,  through  which  water  ia 
constantlv  passing  from  the  dstem  C.  jpp  are  two  pipes 
from  a  Mowim  machine,  inserted  into  the  conical 
openings,  and  kept  cool  by  water,  finom  the  pipe  «t 
wrhich  runs  on  at  the  pipe  « iL  Theae  are  to  bww  the 
fire  which  occupies  the  reeeas  A*  The£Be  beinff  madein 
the  trough,  and  filled  with  .eokea,  liie  pigs  of  iron  ase 
thrown  into  the  midat  nf  it,  and  cokcs  heaped  up 
around  them,  the  Mast  being  kept  up,  and  tne-out* 
aides  of  the  trough  being  kept  oool  by  the  waters  The 
metal  first  melta,  and  &e  blaat,  instantly  acting  upon 
it,  sepamtea  a  quantity  ef  its  .caabon,  but  not  nearly 
to  the  eztent.io  whieh  it  is  carried  in  the  old  method 
nlready  described,  as  the.  metal  still  remaisM  liquid* 
In  tbia  state  it  reeei  vea  the  aetkai  of  the  blast.for  ehrae 
or  four  hours.  It  is  now  mn  nut. at  the  bottem  of  the 
trough  through  an  opening  0,  temporarily  stopped  with 
sand.  The  melted  mass  is  received  into  the  shallow 
retess  DE*  A  large  quantity  of  the  vitseoua  oxide  of 
iron  also  runs  on,  which  ia  formed  by  the.  blast,  and 
floats  on  the  suifsoe  of  the  melted  metal.  Indeed,  it  is 
through  the  ssedium  of  this  vitreous  oxide  that  the  me- 
tal b&w  is  deprived  of  its  csrboB.  The  blast  first  de« 
stroyaapoirtionof  carbon  on  the  auifaee,  and  then  oxy. 
datea  the  iron  thua  deprivad  of  ita  cachon.  This  fonna 
the  vitreona  oxide  wmcb  floats  upon  the  carbonated 
mass.  The  oxygen,  therefiors,  of  tne  floatii^  oxide  ta 
oonatantly  in  contact  with^the  carbon  of  the  metal  be* 
low.  The  stratum  immediatdy-  below  gives  its  carbon 
to  that  deprived  of  its  carbon  abore,  and  thua  the 
change  is  effiscted  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

Thecske  of  metal,  as  run  out,  is  then  broken  into 
pieces.  Its  fnctnre  i»  whiter  snd  MNiavently  crystaUi* 
sed,  very  difljwmt  from  ita  original  nactura.    Thiaari* 
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sea  fisom  ite  loss  of  earbon.  Theae  pieces  em  now  in*  ^"» 
troduced  into  the  puddling  fnsnace,  which  ia  repre-  p||^ 
aented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  Figa.  Ig.  and  19.  A  ia  ^„^ 
theaah  pit;  G  the  grate;  D  the  door  for  the  fuel; 
C  UiehnUow  cavity  where  the  prepared  metal  is  laid,  qq^^ 
The  flame  paaaes  over  it,  and  then  up  the  ciumney  F ;  pig.  19^ 
H  is  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  the  pieces  of  me- 
tsL  It  b  a  easUiron  shell  lined  with  nre-brndc.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  door  is  a  squave  hole  h  for  the  in* 
traduction  of  the  rake,  and  other  tools  used  Ibr  working 
the  metsL  The  workman,  at  the  same  time,  can  see 
the  mass  exposed,  dunnf  the  process,  through  Ae  same 
aperture.  Without  this  door  the  intense  heat  would  pre- 
vent him  from  approacfainff  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  it.  Even  with  &s  guard  against  the  heat,  it 
is  almost  too  great  to  be  borne  without  great  ineonvem* 
ence.  As  soon  asthe  metal  is  melted,  the  puddier  begtna 
to  rake  it  about,  occasionally  throwing  vmter  upon  It 
with  a  small  iron  dish.  This  water  is  decomposed  by  the 
iron  and  carbon ;  the  hydrogen  escaping,  ind  the  cmy^ 
gen  nniting  with  the  iron,  mrming  the  vitreous  oxides 
This  latter  being  constantly  agitated  with  the  meked 
metal,  centmues  to  dissipate  the  remaining  caiten. 
The  fusibility  of  the  mass  gmdually  diminishes,  titiat 
length  it  loses  all  cohesion,  and  appears  a  loose  grann- 
lat^  aoaaa.  During  the  tame  of  tnis  change  babbles 
of  gas  are  seen  to  burst  At>m  the  melted  mass  with  a 
blue  flame.  This  is  the  carbonio  oxide.  Soon  after 
the  metal  has  assumed  the  granular  fonn,  and  the  heat 
is  raised,  the  fragments  begm  to  adhere,  and  the  whole 
fonns  a  nmuber  of  balls  ef  an  irregular  shiqse.  These 
consist  of  the  iron  deprived  of  its  csvbon,  mixed  with 
the  vitreous  oxide.  These  bslb  sre  made  as  compact 
as  possible  by  beating  them^on  the  hollow  faeartiit  with 
a  veiry  heavy  iron  rod  shaped  like  a  dub.  In  tins 
state  they  are  breoght  out  or  the  furnace  with  a  pairef 
large  tongs,  and  pMscd  through  rollers  similar  to  those  Rollers. 
repreaented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  Figs.  fiO.  and  ^2.  first  pass-  ^^  ^*  ^ 
ing  through  the  widest  gates,  and  then  in  succession 
till  die  pieces  become  about  three  feet  long,  six  or^  se* 
ven  inches  broad,  and  a  little  more  than  naif  an  inch 
thick.  In  the  finishing  gate  of  the  rollers,  there  is  a 
piwtnfaerant  part  crossing  the  gate,  which  mskes  inden-^ 
tares  across  the  bar,  at  intervals  of  abootene  foot  each. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  bars  into  piece# 
ef  regular  lengths  when  cold.  It  has,  in  this  stsge  of 
the  process,  a  certain  de^free  ef  malleability  while  hot, 
but  when  cold  is  very  britde. 

When  the  bars  above  mentioiied  are  broken  into 
leiq^ths,  they  sse  laid  one  upon  another  five  or  six  in 
depth,  and  are  bound  together  with  bands  of  rod*iron. 
They  are  now  heated  in  a  reveriberatoryfumaee  similar  to 
the  piiddting  frimace,  but  having  a  flat  health.  As  soon 
ss  these  bundles  are  heated  to  a  f\itt  welding  heat,  th^ 
are  separately  brought  ont  and  passed  again  through 
the  sueoessive  gates  of  the  rollers.  If  the  iron  is  not 
Intended  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  this  filing  would 
finish  the  bars  ibr  sale ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  a  superior 
kind,  the  second  rolling  is  csrried  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  first,  snd  the  bars  broken  np  into  bundles  a  second 
time.  Every  time  this  is  repeated,  the  quality  of  the 
iron  is  improved,  as  well  as  its  tenacitv,  as  bem^  freetf 
from  specks,  which  consist  of  the  small  bits  pf  vitreoua 
oxide  worked  np  with  the  iron.  It  has  been  observed 
by  some,  that,  in  the  roHing  process,  where  the  hammet 
is  net  used,  the  iron  is  liable  to  abound  with  more  vi^ 
treoua  oxide,  which,  when  polished,  is  yery  oonspico* 
ens  m  small  vptdki.    It  ia  believed  that  the  hammet 
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expdsihe  oxide  more  than  is  effected  by  the  rollers. 
In  some  works,  the  balls,  first  drawn  from  the  puddling 
furnace,  are  first  subjected  to  the  stamping  hammer,  as 
in  the  old  method,  the  stampings  beingaflerwards  heated 
in  a  reverberator/  furnace  in  piles  or  pyes,  and  passed 
through  the  rollers  as  in  the  first  rolling  above  described. 

The  second  pair  of  rollers  are  different  merely  in  the 
form  of  the  gates.  The  angular  gates  are  for  rolling 
square  bars.  The  bar  is  turned  a  quarter  round  every 
time  it  passes  through  a  gate,  in  order  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  angles.  And  it  passes  through  the  last 
gate  a  second  time,  reversed,  to  take  away  the  rhom«i 
boidal  form  of  the  bar  which  the  first  time  through 
gives  to  it.  The  first  rollers,  which  the  balls  are  pass* 
ed  through,  are  generally  confined  to  that  part  only, 
having  no  other  gates  than  what  are  required  to  form 
the  bars,  which  are  afterwards  broken  up  to  form  the 
bundles  for  the  second  rolling. 

When  the  iron  is  intended  to  be  rolled  into  sheets, 
it  is  first  formed  into  flat  bars,  and  these  are  cat  by 
large  shears  into  lengths  suitable  to  the  breadths  of  the 
intended  sheets.  These  pieces  are  transversely  passed 
through  plain  roUers,  difiering  from  those  described  in 
nothing  but  the  gates  or  grooves  for  the  bars.  Fig.  21. 
is  an  end»view  of  the  rollers,  shewing  the  iron  shelf  on 
which  the  heated  masses  are  laid  before  they  pass 
through,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side  to  receive 
the  eame.  a  a,  are  nuts  working  on  screws  to  regulate 
the  distance  of  the  roUa»  from  each  other. 

For  the  particular  combination  of  iron  with  carbon, 
called  steel,  see  Steel.  For  its  chemical  properties  and 
respective  combinations,  see  Chemistry,    (c.  s.) 

IROQUOIS.    See  Canada,  Vol.  V.  p.  342. 

IRREGULAR  Douzbavbs,  in  music,  are  all  such 
tempered  systems  of  twelve  notes  in  the  octave,  as  have 
more  than  two  magnitudes  of  fifths  in  their  scale,  whose 
single  resulting,  b^ing,  or  wolf  fifth,  does  not  fall  he* 
tween  j^G  and  |^£,  which  is  the  proper  place  of  the 
wolf  in  Reoxtlar  Douzeaves,  which  see.     (() 

IRREGULAR  IfUervaU  are  such,  whose  expression 
in  Fa  rev's  Notation  (see  that  Article)  has  one  or  more 
of  its  terms  S,  f,  or  m,  larger  or  smaller  than  the  re^u« 
lar  and  progressive  increase  of  them,  which  obtams 
throughout  an  arranged  table,  of  regular  intervals,  ex- 
pressed in  this  notation.    {{) 

IRRIGATION.  The  improving  of  land  by  means 
of  water,  is  an  object  of  importance  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe.  In  ^various  coun^es  it  is  ef- 
fected by  nature  on  the  great  scale,  occasionally  or  par- 
tially modified  by  human  skill  and  labour.  In  others, 
nature  applies  this  powerful  mean  of  improvement  in 
efforts  more  detached  and  confined.  In  some  parts,  ir- 
rigation, as  a  mode  of  improvement,  is  effected  .princi- 
pally by  the  agency  of  man;  and  in  all  cases,  this 
agency,  skilfully  applied,  is  more  or  less  useful. 

A  just  view  of  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  destruc- 
tive floods,  compared  with  those  which  are  the  result  of 
judicious  irrigation,  and  of  that  sterility  which  is  occa« 
sioned  by  excess  or  by  want  of  water,  compared  with 
the  fertile  produce  of  lands  properly  irrigated,  would 
set  in  a  proper  light  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
natural  mocfe  of  improvement,  by 'which  water  is  turn- 
ed to  use,  instead  of  being  lefl  to  run  to  waste  and  ruin. 

According  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  employed  for 
meUorating  soils  of  different  characters,  and  for  in« 
creasing  Uie  produce  in  many  variegated  forms  in 
most  of  the  populous  districts  of  the  globe.  The  tro- 
pical rivers  convey  to  the  plains  over  which  they  flow, 
those  annual  and  immense  supplies  of  enriching  depo- 


sit, which  nourish  the  com  that  sustains  a  considerable  Irrig&tk 
proportion  of  the  population ;  or  thf^  tend  to  fonn  and  '^^^'^ 
to  enrich  those  vast  savannahs,  which  occur  in  that  ex-  ^^^  «^^<^'<«t 
tensive  portion  of  the  earth.    In  the  warm  but  more  ^riSrwL 
temperate  climates,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  soil,  of^Rnlf. 
which,  if  not  irrigated,  are  almost  wholly  barren ;  and 
water  is  also  employed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing soils  already  fertile.     It  is  a  cheap  and  powerful 
manure  for  various  crops  of  great  value  to  man ;  and 
the  use  of  it  is  extended,  according  to  the  views  and 
circumstances  of  the  husbandman,  into  the  vineyard, 
the  com  field,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  meidow. 

Instructed  by  nature,  and  improved  by  experience  lnjvjB- 
in  the  use  of  this  element  for  meliorating  the  soil,  man-  fercntln. 
kind  has  already  felt  that  it  is  of  great  value  and  im-  ^"^ 
portance  from  the  equator  nearly  to  the  60th  degree  of      ** 
north  latitude,  and  Irom  the  same  extending  on  a  more 
limited  scale  partly  into  the  southern  temperate  zone! 
The  periodical  rams  within  the  tropics  could  not  be 
suffiaent  in  that  burning  climate,  for  nourishing  the 
crops  necessary  to  support  the  people,  if  nature  itself 
had  not  employed  them,  and  if  art  and  labour  were  not 
also  employed  in  fertilizing  vast  tracts  of  soil.    Even  in 
the  milder  climates  of  Italy  and  France,  immense  ad* 
vantages  are  derived  from  the  judicious  application  of 
this  mode  of  improvement;  and,  though  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  it  is  perhaps  more  productive  still  in  the 
climate  of  £nff1ana,  notwithstanding  its  high  northern 
latitude;,  and  die  moisture  of  its  climate. 

The  truth  is,  that  irrigation,  when  conducted  on  the  Oagittnl 
right  plan,  is  generally  either  preceded  or  accompanied  conMctci 
by  draining,  embanking,  or  bou ;  and  that  it  has  there.  "^^ 
fore  a  tendency  at  one  time  to  improve  tJie  soil  and  ^^ 
the  climate  also,  while  the  element  of  water,  uiatead 
of  being  destmctive,  is  directed  to  purposes  the  most 
useful  to  mankind* 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  view,  that  a  proper  genend  idea  iz^Hi 
may  be  formed  of  hrigation.    The  advantages  of  this  c^nu^ 
mode  of  improvement  are  greatest  in  populous  districts,  ?|^^ 
where  the  produce  of  land  is  of  superior  value,  and  the 
labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  it  may  be  had  at  an  in- 
ferior price;  but  in  all  situations  water  is  valuable, 
when  it  can  be  safely  directed  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  to 
improve  and  augment  the  produce.     Every  one  admires 
that  beautiful  arrangement  of  nature,  under  which  pu- 
trescent substances,  instead  of  being  useless  -or  noxi- 
ous, become  valuable,  by  affording  new  aumlies  of  nu- 
triment for  living  vegetables,  and  <^  course  for  animals ; 
but  water  either  is,  or  may  become  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable means  known  for  improving  the  soil  in  every 
climate,  excepting  that  where  the  cold  is  long  oontinii- 
ed  and  severe. 

Though  much  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  ^^"^^^ 

Slobe,  in  order  to  attain  the  proper  advantages  to  be  ^\ 
erived  from  irrigation,  it  is  probable  diat  few  of  these  ^^^ 
in  proportion  have  yet  been  secured.      The  rains  whidi 
inundate  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  other  ffreat  rivers, 
do  not  convey  the  full  benefits  to  the  rich  pudns  whid^ 
they  fertilise,  unless  by  embankments  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  water  be  secured,  and  me  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  duly  attended  to.     The  deadly  swamp, 
which  is  occasioned  by  water  permitted  to  go  to  waste 
by  stagnation,  may  be  converted  in  many  instances, 
by  industry  and  skill,  into  fertile  soil.      £ven  the  most 
barren  mossy  flats  have  often  been  converted  into  mea* 
dows  by  natural  irrigation.    But  in  how  many  instan- 
ces is  this  neglected,  where  it  might  by  art  and  labour 
be  done?    En^^land  furnishes  the  moat  alluring  speci- 
mens of  what  IS  possible  artificially^ .  foy  means  of  wa- 
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iwpijen.  tefi  not  only  in  the  improveoieiit  of  soih  by  irrigation,  can  pro^r :  errors,  therefore,  which  proceed  from  this  Irrigttioii. 

"^r^  bat  in  creating  new  soils  by  warping ;  yet  we  cannot  want,  ought  in  no  degree  to  bring  discredit  on  the  art  ^*"'V^^ 

extend  our  views  without  becoming  sensible,  thatthough  itself. 

much  has  been  done  in  this  field  of  improvement,  a        The  art  of  irrigation,  fully  considered,  and  improved  Improved 

very  great  deal  more  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  by  observation,  in  connection  with  that  of  draining  and  |^^"?-.. 

Irrbiion      The  truth  is,  that  if  draining  and  embanking  were  ofembanking,  has  been  so  highly  improved  in  somepartSj^jg^^ 

laditicoD-  conducted  on  liberal  principles,  with  a  view  tOi  and  of  the  globe,  as  to  approach  towards  a  scientific  charac* 

^^^  in  connection  with  irrigation,  there  would  be  far  more  ter.    lu  features  wy,  indeed,  so  much,  in  different 

fmecuoa  Advantage  resulting  from  their  union,  than  can  ever  be  climates,  as  hardly  to  permit  us  to  view  them  in  a  pro* 

secured  by  attending  to  them  separately.    It  may  also  per  light.     We  contemplate  in  succession,,  the  new 

be  remarked,  that  these  arts,  though  greatly  improved,  established  system  of  irrigating  for  grass  in  £ngland ; 

are  yet  far  from  practical  perfection.     Errors  equally  that  of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Lombardy  for  grass, 

frequent  and  gross  are  still  committed  in  them  all,  and  vines,  olives,  mulberries,  and  other  purposes ;   and 

these  have  a  tendency  to  bring  unmerited  reproach  though,  much  ingenuity  and  considerable  diversity  ap« 

upon  arts  of  great  utility  to  man.  pear,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  the  whole  included 

GRstcffee^s    It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  mankind,  how  in  one  art.     But  where  nature  takes  the  lead,  and  hu- 

r^    much  is  really  within  the  power  of  human  skill  and  in-  man  agency  is  employed  only  to  promote  the  utility  of 

J^^  dustry.    The  first  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  her  operations,  we  hardly  recognize  the  art  of  irrigation: 

^^     would  not  have  believed  what  improvement,  even  in  yet  it  is  really  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  the 

the  dinute,  was  to  follow  the  draining  and  cultivation  lesser,  but  the  larger  scale ;  and  the  shepherd  who  pro* 

of  their  lands  afler  the  forests  disappeared*     Many  ages  perly  directs  the  course  of  a  mountain  streamlet,  or 

elapsed,  before  the  people  of  £g3rpt  were  capable  of  turns  the  collected  waters  of  his  drains,  in  order  to 

duly  appreciating  the  full  swell  of  the  Nile,  and  of  turn*  prevent  stagnation  or  waste,  and  of  course  to  promote 

ing  its  enriching  floods  to  most  advantage.    The  treat*  the  health  of  his  flock,  at  the  same  time  directing  these 

ment  and  cultivation  of  soils  enriched  by  flooding,  and  waters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fertilize  barren  spots  ^^gelooffte 

the  due  application  of  industry  and  skill  in  raising  the  soil,  and  thus  to  furnish  additional  supplies  of  food,  the  same 

most  suitable  crops,  reauire  time  and  patience ;  and  can  reaUy  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  artists,  as  those  who  ait, 

seldom  or  never  oe  fully  attained,  unless  the  political  by  means  of  embankment,  or  otherwise,  direct  to  the 

state  of  a  country  be  favourable  to  its  improvement  most  useful  ends  the  vast  inundations  of  tropical  rivers. 

In  this  view,  irrigation  fairly  appears  as  a  part  of  an  The  features  of  this  art  of  irrigation  appear  very  diffe* 

extenja^e  system  of  national  economy,  which  ought  to  rent,  but  the  art  itself  is  the  same. 

embrace  tlie  husbandry  of  every  country  to  whi<^  this      *  In  what  manner  does  water  operate  in  fertilizing  Modes  in 

art  can  be  of  material  use.  barren  soils  I  As  an  element,  it  furnishes  direct  sup-  ^^^^  ^' 

^on.     Immense  additional  supplies  ofgrass  have  been  raised  plies  of  the  food  which  is  partly  required  for  P^i^^ts ;  ^|^^  ^^ 

^^'  in  £ng1and  within  the  present  age  by  means  of  irriga-  as  a  medium  for  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 

1^^    tion.    These  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  propor-  mate,  it  lessens  the  rigour  of  cold  in  some  regions,  and 

tion  to  the  support  of  live  stock ;  and  of  course  they  of  heat  in  others;  as  a  destroyer  of  some  noxious  weeds, 

have  added  not  only  to  the  general  produce  and  value  it  extirpates,  when  under  proper  direction,  many  plants 

of  the  soils  on  which  this  art  was  employed,  but  also  to  which  are  hurtful  to  agriculture,  such  as  broom,  heath, 

that  stock  of  manure  which  has  been  turned,  with  gieat  and  moss ;  and  it  may  be  used  in  order  to  convey  over 

effect,  to  the  purposes  of  arable  husbandry.     An  in-  the  soil  fertilizing  and  enriching  substances.     In  each 

creasing  population  has  furnished  at  once  (he  labour  of  these  modes  of  operating  there  occur  various  fea« 

necessary,  and  markets  for  the  produce :  and  irrigation  tures,  and  these  must  be  well  considered,  in  order  to 

has  thus,  indirectly,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degreot  secure  most  of  those  beneficial  effects  which  water  is 

increased  the  value  and  the  produce  of  com  lands.  This  qualified  to  promote  by  irrigation. 

known  and  important  fact  ouffht  to  recommend  the        It  follows  of  course,  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  Qoalities  •f 
continuance  of  a  system  firaught  with  so  much  advan«  given  to  the  qualities  of  water  intended  for  this  pur-  ^^  waurt. 
tage,  and  to  lead  to  farther  improvement  in  its  prin*  pose ;  and  that  before  incurring  labour  and  ezpence  in 
ciples  and  progress.  the  application  of  it,  these  qualities  ought  6rat  to  be 
■in         On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  errors  known.    This  may  be  done  partly  by  analysis ;  but 
^m      have  been  committed  in  respect  of  this  art.  It  has  been  most  certainly  by  experiment  conducted  on  a  moderate 
^»«  to  tried  in  situations  where  nature  did  not  favour  the  sue-  small  scale.     In  general,  spring  waters  are  fertilizing, 
^M*    ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^'^  ^^"  employed  in  order  to  force  a  and  possess  also- an  equable  temperature ;  but  impr^« 
"*  produce  for  which  there  was  not  an  adequate  demand ;  nations  of  iron  are  frequent  and  hurtful  even  in  springs: 
or  it  has  been  attempted  to  such  an  extent  as  exceeded  petrifying  springs,  wnich  hold  lime  in  solution,  are 
the  proper  supolies  ci  labour  within  the  district :  and  commonly  fertilizing:  mossy  waters  are  generally  poor ; 
in  all  these  ana  other  simOar  cases,  the  failure  has  been  and  such  as  convey  enriching  sediment,  promise  the 
most  unjustly  ascribed  to  Uie  art  itself,  when  in.  fact  most  effectual  and  permanent  improvement.    These 
it  arose  from  errors  on  the  part  of  those  who  con-  last,  ought  not,  however,  to  be  confined  in  basons,  other- 
ducted  it  wise  they  will  deposit  their  sediment  there,  instead  of 
^^        Notwithstanding  the  generally  enriching  qualities  of  conveying  it  directly  over  the  lands ;  but  in  particular 
u3  re.  the  floods  which  are  sent  down  by  tropicBT  rains,  it  re-  cases,  when  these  basons  are  to  be  occasionally  cleared 
^     quires  both  skill  and  attention  to  cultivate  the  soils  to  out,  this  caution  may  not  be  appJicable. 

1^        advanta^,  and  te  plant  in  every  soil  and  situation  the        The  natural  produce  for  which  irrigation  is  best  Prodoce  ci 

most  SQitid)le  crops.    A  cold  and  moist  climate  also  re-  adapted,  in  particular  soils  and  climates,  comes  next  un-  ^^  >™* 

quires  a  similar  portion  of  skill,  in  order  to  turn  irriga-  der  consideration.     Here  the  mere  operator  is  not  al-  P'^^^o'^'* 

tion  to  most  account ;  .which  answers  in  Britain  much  ways  a  competent  judge ;  and  it  may  require  the  oom« 

^^etter  for  grass  than  for  com.    Without  this  requisite  bined  lights  of  history  and  tradition,  observationv  and 

^klU  and  attention^  it  is  evident  that  no  art  whatever  experience,  to  asocrtam  the  fact ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
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Inigidoii.  that  it  may  be  aacertained  wkii  a'  eomideraUe  degree 
'  of  assurance  before  expensive  effbrtB  are  made. 

The  qualities  of  the  water^  and  the  natural  produce 
-n^iioh  it  nourishes  moat  effectuaUy,  being  disooirered  in 
tlie  first  place,  it  belongs  to  the  ftirmer  to  consider  the 
population  and  markets  of  the  district  his  own  dOi* 
mands^^  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  irricated  crops 
by  which  he  may  expect  to  derive  mostpront.  A  pra« 
dent  man  will  be  determined  in  a  connderable  degree 
by  these 'Consderations>  before  he  embaric  deeply  in  the 
undertaking. 

.    Tlie  water  meadows  of  England  present  a  fine  view 
to  Btatistical  of  irrigation  for  grass,  a  description  of  which  belongs 
icKripdoDs.  rother  to  other  portions  of  this  work,  and  will  partly 
be  found  under  the  article  AamcOLTUftfi^  and  in  those 
works  to  which  reference  is  there  made.    A  similar  a&k 
oount  of  French  irrigation  will  be  found  under  t^e  ar* 
tide  France  of  the  present  work  ;  and  that  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  other  nations^  will  £dl  to  be  introduced  un* 
der  other  heads. 
State  of  this     In  Scotland  there  haive  been  many  sucoessflil  essays 
srt  in  Scot-  in  irrigation  on  a  lesser  soale ;  but  the  greatest  sttempt 
^A&d.  was  nutde  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buocleuoh  on  his  pasto^ 

ral  estate  on  the  rivers  Esk,  Ewees,  Tiviot,  Etterick, 
and  Yarrow.  Neither  the  water  nor  the  climate  in  ge* 
nerali  were  fiivourable  to  this  liberal  effort  on  the  great 
scale  est  which  it  was  made ;  and  the  wants  and  popu« 
lation  of  the  district  hardly  warranted  that  scale ;  be* 
aides,  it  was  conducted  mostly  in  thiit  mode  which  rer 
quires  most  water  and  most  expence ;  and  it  was  ne^ 
oessary  for  this  purpose  to  sacrifice  too  much  of  those 
level  soils  which  are  most  vaKiable  for  other  purposes 
in  that  dpine  part  of  Scotland.  The  artof  irrigation  is 
best  promoted  when  success  as  well  as  failure  are  pro- 
perly recorded ;  and  the  fidlure  of  this  great  attempt  is 
particularly  accounted  for  in  the  Farmer^s  Magasme, 
1815,  ps^  42,  &C.  But  many  good  spedraens  of  irri- 
gation occurred  under  this  attempt,  some  of  which  are 
atill  preserved ;  and  many  other  successful  efibrts  have 
been  made  by  watering  for  improving  the  meadows  in 
all  quartets  throughout  Scotland,  the  dimate  andridier 
waters  of  England  being,  however,  generally  pMfer* 
able. 

There,  in  fiivourable  chrcumstanees,  it  is  common  to 
obtain  by  irrigation  .three  successive  crops,  viz.  two  of 
pisture  grass,  and  one  of  grass  cut  for  hay  or  soiling,  all 
m  one  year.  This  fact  l^ds  us  to  consider  the  climate 
in  connection  witii  soil,  and  water,  and  other  circum- 
stanoes ;  and  in  applying  this  art  to  the  agriculture  of 
many  foreign  parts,  a  similar  advantage  is  obtained  by 
nourishing  various  crops  in  the  same  year. 

The  resources  whioi  may  yet  be  opened  to  many  na» 

genenl  fu-  tions  by  means  of  irrigation,  flilly  understood  and  pi^o- 

turetdTin-  tised,  appear  to  exceed  all  present  cdcaktions ;   and 

^^'  what  is  already  known  of  this  tot  is  amply  sufficient  to 

attract  towmrds  it  the  notice  of  the  legislator  as  well  as 

that  of  the  husbandman.    Water  may  be  made  to  for- 

nish  a  rich  and  extensive  supply  of  manure  to  the  soil, 

merely  by  giving  it  a  proper  oirecfeion,  which  will  have 

the  further  good  effects  of  preventing  that  waste  and 

ruin  winch  frequently  accompany  this  element  when 

it  is  left  without  any  direction.     Even  the  drainage  of 

wet  soils  may  thus  be  rendered  valuable  for  the  im-- 

provement  of  other  lands,  and  what  naturally  tends  to 

do  harm  may  be  turned  to  advantage. 

Manuring        ^^  ^^  become,  in  most  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 

cxpeottve.   globe,  a  serious  and  expensive  matter  to  preserve  the 

soils  in  full  bearing  by  regular  and  frequent  manuring. 

The  cost  of  limev  dung,  am  other^ertiliaing  substances,- 

is  considerable,  and  the  carriage  and  application  add 
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materially  to  it ;  nor  is  it  always  in  the  ftrmer^g  power  trrigatiM 
to  apply  his  .manures  in  the  proper  season,  and  to  the  ^""V^ 
requisite  extent. 

Irrigation  supplies  manure  in  fkvoumble  circum-  imgiiiiaa 
stances,  at  less  expence,  and  with  more  effect,  than  aUfaalitita 
most  any  other  mode,  on  the  soils  to  which  it  is  spplied ;  ">f  ■»n. 
ami  the  produce  of  it  on' these  furnishes  increasing ^^^^ 
means  for  the  mafnore  of  other  soils.    The  limits  of  thu  provami 
beneficial  operation  appear  as  unfixed  as  its  advantages  of  tcoaa. 
are  libeml ;   and  as  tlie  population  increases,  these  U^^^* 
mits  extend  by  the  simultaneous  endai^ement  of  the 
means  and  the  returns.    It  naturally  connects  itself 
with  draining  and  embankment,  and  is  therefore  caps* 
ble  of  great  extension,  as  the  radical  improvements  of 
a  country  advance.     In  short,  whatever  occasional  er- 
rors may  be  committed  in  irrigation,  it  is  an  art  that 
will  naturally  and  ought  to  advance,  in  any  well  go« 
vemed  country,  along  with  the  population  and  genm) 
improvement. 

The  proper  modes  of  conducting  the  operations  of  FhtmN 
this  art  must  be  varied  greatly  in  respect  of  particular  t'»«*  of  »•* 
chreum^ances.     A  flat  soil  requites  to  be  boated  in^^ 
ridges  by  means  of  a  foil  supply  of  water,  the  feeders 
on  the  crowns,  and  the  drains  in  the  furrows ;  but  this 
method  is  expensive  in  the  forming  as  well  as  in  the 
supply  of  wafer  \  it  requires  land  suitable  fbr  the  ploogb, 
and  therefore  valuable  otherwise ;  and  it  succeeds  M- 
ly  only  when  the  watei^s  are  rich  and  tlie  cKmate  good. 
All  these  circumbtances,  however,  frequently  concur  in 
Rngland  to  recommend  it. 

Catch* work  is-  applied  on  dry  barren  slopes;  where  Cudi-wA 
the  operator  sends  the  water  in  succession  over  differ-™**^ 
ent  parts  of  the  surface,  accommodating  his  operations 
to  the  natural  form  of  that  surface.  This  metnod  is  at- 
tended with  little  expence,  and  may  answer  well  in  al- 
most every  case  where  water  is  not  plentiful,  and  dr- 
outmstances  unfavourable  to  fiat  forming. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  very  long  continued  wa-  Pn^*'** 
teringis  productive  in  proportion.     On  the  contrary.  ^^'"^ 
Irrigation  must  nbt  be  continued  for  too  long  a  time  at  ^^ 
once' on  any  grounds,  otherwise  the  finer  grasses  and  tgy. 
plants  are  thereby  destroyed,  aifd  a  set  of  coarse  aqua- 
tics brought  up  in  their  place.    Repeated  waterings  are 
iiecess«7  indeed ;   but  the  general  practice  does  not 
seem  to  recommend  abchre  three  weeks  at  one  time  in 
cold  weather,  balTof  that  time  in  tcioderate  weadier, 
and  one  week  when  the  season  is  warm ;  on  the  whole, 
about  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

In  the  particular  works  and  operations  of  irrigation,  *^|^ 
—the  precautions  necessary  when  sheep  are  to  be  fed  ^|^ 
on  Watered  lands;— the  plants  most  suitable, — and  the 
value  and  application  o^  the  produce,  We  refer  to  those 
works  already  quot^,  and  others  inwiiich  the  ipecuUsr 
{practice  of  irrigating  for  grass  in  Britain  is  detailed  ; 
including  among  tliese*  last  th^  treatises  written  by  Mr. 
Wriffht,  Mr.  Bos^ell,  and  Arthur  Yoomg,  and  the 
Highland  Sodety  Transactions.    (E.  k.) 

IRRITABILITY.    See  Botaijy  and  PttYsroLOGT. 

IRVINE,  or  IirwiNE,  is  a  sea-port  town  and  royal 
burgh  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,   in  the  county  of 
Ayr.    It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine,  whidh  runs  into 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  aild  consists  oFa  brtiad  street,  run* 
ning  from  south-east  to  north-west,  of"  a  suburb  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  inhabited  by  aeafaring  people, 
and  connected  with  the  tbwn  Inra  go6d  bridge,  and  of 
another  suburb'on  the  road  leaokigto  Ayr.     The  priu- 
dpal  public  buildings  in  IWine  are  *the  church,  which 
has  an  elegant  spircj  and  stands  onf  a  rfsang  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  the  town-hall. 
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Tmoe.   wMch  is  rftttnted'  in '  the  middle  of  the  streee.    The  mice.    Bendes  the  mountunoas  parts  of  the  island,     UchU. 

ifdin.  barixraur  of  Itt'me,  fbtmed  by  tiie  estuary  6F  die  river,  ^f^at  roclts  of  lava  protrude  Uurough  the  ^uiid  in  ' 
iseontaiodioas,  but  will  in  a  gj^^t  degree  be  super-  different  places.  The  various  lavas  are  distinguished 
sided  by  die  new  harbour  at  Troon.  '  There  is  ft'om  by  colour  and  consistence,  and  by  the  proportion  of 
nine  to  eleven  ftet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  spring  feldspar,  and  oUier  characteristics.  In  mat  of  Monte 
tides,  which  is  increased  to  l6  feet  in  high  storms,  Imperatore,  feldspar  seems  to  oonstitnte  its  entire  sub« 
with  a  -Wimd  iVom  the  south  or  south- west.  Seve«  stance.  At  the  Calce  de  Panza  there  are  clusters  of  a 
nd  busses  fbr  the  herring  fisheiy  formerly  belonged  yellowish  white  species,  some  of  it  two  inches  long ; 
td  this  port,  but  the  coal  trade  is  now  the  principal  and  many  hundrras  are  grouped  together,  into  round* 
one,  itoa  h  carried  on  by  a  number  of  brigs,  which  ish  masses  of  half  a  foot  or  even  two  feet  thick,  having 
export  04^000  tons  of  coals  annually.  The  articles  of  the  lower  extremity  in  the  lava.  Independent  of  these 
import  are  iron,  hemp,  flax,  Wood,  and  grain.  Besides  volcanic  substances,  ferruginous  sand  is  found  in  many 
the  grain  brought  coastNvise  fVom  GSllowiCy,  about  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  particular  abundance  on  the 
10,000  quarters  have  been  imported  in  one  year  from  sea  shore.  This  at  first  sight  amarently  consists  of 
Ireland.  Its  principal  manufactures  were  those  of  very  minute,  irregularly  shaped  iron  particles,  but, 
carpeia,  muslins,  silks,  lawns,  which  were  exported  in  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier,  each  grain  is 
eonaldrtiible  quitntittes.  There  is  also  at  Ttvlne  a  dock-  discovered  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  crystal,  or  a  crystal 
ytrd  f<re  shi}H)ttilding,  a  large  tannery,  a  ro^yard,  complete ;  but  of  the  latter  there  is  not  the  proportion 
and  a  bleeefarfidd.  A  public  Ixbrkry  was  established  in  of  above  three  or  four  in  a  hundred  grains.  Thesd 
179^'  minute  crystals  are  formed  of  two  pyramids,  united  at 
It  is  not  known  at  whattinle  Irvine  Was  erected  in-  the  base;  though  for  the  most  part  they  are  only  in- 
fos roJPal  burgh,  but  a  charter  from  Alexander  II.  is  complete  fragments,  the  defective  parts  having  been 
extant;  confirming  the  grants  of  oth^  soverei^s.  The  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Alum  was  for- 
magistrates  haVe  a  good  revenue  arising  from  the-  cus-  merly  obtained  for  commercial  purposes  at  Catrico,  a 
toms,  and  from  a  large,  tract  of  bnd,  which  was  rented  place  on  the  higher  eminences  of  tne  Mount  San  Ni- 
si jB  500  per  annum.  In  the  town  of  Irvine  are  branches  cola;  but  some  observers  were  subsequently  unable 
of  the  Old  Pldsley  Bank  and  the  Ayr  Bank.  Irvine  is  to  find  any  indications  of  it  The  Abb6  Spallanzani, 
15  nflles  east  frbm  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  6l  from  £din«  however,  collected  numerous  specimens  of  lava  there, 
bui^.  •  and  in  the  environs.  After  remaining  for  months  in 
'mefbUc^ng  is  the  population  abstract  of  the  town  his  cabinet  at  Pa  via,  those  which  had  been  afiected  by 
and  perish  fbr  1811 :  adds  were  wholly  encrusted  by  a  whitish  thin  coating 

Number  of  inhabited  bouses 69*  ^ '^'^' f"ZT^'*'Y^'"^J,/'i^1^^  ^^^'^ 

i\itt^  ««•  r....:t:>.  ■•^Tl.  there  are  two  species  of  lava,  and  that  the  fabncation 

n:^  -Lio^Jlf;^  t'^JL  :^'^:^  V  J.  L  *  \tlt  ^  »>»"  «!*  migfet  be  profitably  renewed  in  Ischia. 
fl2L^^     m  trade  and  manufactures  .  1383  ^  Dolomieu  affiris.  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 

Fomales «9«n  ""'**  period  when  the  last  eruption  took  place,  namtiy 

T^popJktianVlsir    .    .    .    '    ."    .5750  m  1302.  the  kva  of  a  tract  aified  ArsostUl  smokes  in 

xcnAipuimittuuuin  lOAi oiou  many  placcs.    Later  naturalists  liave  been  unable  to 

ISCHIA  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  18  confirm  this  pbservation,  nor  does  he  say  that  he  him- 

mUes  in  circuit,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  self  witnessed  the  fact    Nevertheless  aqueous  vapours 

Bi^  of  Napiesy  wlndi  is  supposed  to  have  been  produ-  are  constantly  escaping  from  fissures  in  tne  lava,  which 

osd  f^f&tm  Ae  sea  by  volcanic  eruptions.    This  island  is  are  converted  to  medidnal  purposes,  under  the  name 

aienacedin  an  agreeable  climate :  the  sky  is  seldom  ob-  of  ^oves.    The  vapour  is  collected  and  conveyed  bv 

Beared  by  ctinids ;  the  summer  is  temperate,  and  the  tubes  into  apartments,  whereby  a  steam  bath  is  obtained, 

wiiftef  n^.    Its  aspect  is  greatljr  diversified,  presenting  and  the  patient  brought  within  its  sphere  is  covered  by 

a  naoontainous  and  irregu&r  surface  in  general,  inter-  profuse  perspuration.    Many  such  baths  are  seen  here, 

StMwrated  with  some  portidns'  of  fertile  sml,  under  good  and  knovm  by  different  names,  some  of  which  are  re- 

odcNfatidn,  and  abounding  with  grain  and  fruit ;  while  lative  to   the  disorders  in  which  they  are  believed 

<lliaer  ports  consist  of  nothing  but  dark  and  arid  rocks,  to  be  most  efficacious.    About  a  mile  south  of  the  town 

inaAed  by  sterility.    Ischial  however,  is  principally  there  are  wells  impregnated  with  saline  and  sulphu- 

dner^^ting  to  the  mineralogiist,  firom  ^e  v)uious  volca-  reous  matter,  which  are  also  resorted  to  for  various  dis- 

die  |#tf)duces  dfspened  in  every  spot,  bbth  of  the  island  tempers. 

snrroitndnig  rocks.    Lava,  of  the  horilstone  base,        Notwithstanding  the  volcanic  origin  of  this  island, 

ttifk,  are  the  component  parts  of  the  Castle  Rock,  many  parts  are  extremely  fertile,  and  numerous  plants 

«Miewhiit  e«6eeding  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  in  circuit,  flourish  luxuriantly  upon  it.   Various  fruiU  attain  great 

Tbe  OM^appearances  are  exhibited  by  a  neighbouring  perfection.    The  inhabitants  have  pleasant  gardens; 

mountain,  from  which  this  rock  is  divided  by  a  narrow  and  the  level  groimds  abound  in  troves,  which,  how- 

dtmmiA,  iHlkA  has*  probably  been  nlade  by  the  action  ever,  are  said  to  be  freiquently  cut  do^n,  perhaps  firom 

oPthe  waves.    CHh^  mountams  consist  of  similar  sub-  the  shallowhess  of  the  soil. 

sCMiees,  aar  the  Rotaro,  between  Casamicciola  and  the         Ischia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  an  in- 
city^  of  Ischia,  ibrmed  of  tufa,  pumice,  and  enamels,  sulated  rock  on  the  north  coast,  and  connected  to  it 
-vrhfeli  hst  are  found  in  no  other  place.     Monte  Zaro  by  means  of  a  bridge  and  a  subterraneous  passage,  which 
imm  b«en  |tatiduced  by  a  stream  of  lava,  a  mile  in  length  was  wont  to  be  closed  by  an  iron  gate.     It  has  a  castle 
and    twb  hi  breadth,  the  consequence  of  successive  and  an  hospital,  which  latter  was  erected  by  a  benevo- 
eraptioiis.    Ita  base,  on  one  side,  is  washed  by  the  sea,  lent  society  of  Naples,  and  it  is  an  episcopal  see.  Some 
anci '^eovei^  by  a  vitreous  sand,  which  under  tJbe  mi-  hundreds  of  invalids  repair  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
RC^ope  seems  to  consist  of  particles  of  feldispar ;  and  tinent  to  the  hospital  during  the  bathtng  season ;  and 
ards  the  latfd  there  is  a  spacious  tract,    almost  in  tiieir  conveyance  and  return,  several  barks  are  al- 
tttfke^oiis,   s^ttered  with  fVagmento  of  pu-  ways  employed.    Those  who  are  cured  leave  votive 
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Tschia,.  offerings,  to  the  Virgin  Maxy>  or  to  tutelar  saints.  Ma« 
\^^  Tablft.  Qy  ^eat  villages  are  distributed  along  the  coast,  and 
^"^^  detached  habitations  are  scattered  over  the  whole  island* 
even  at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  almost  entirely 
ceases.  On  the  summit  of  San  Niccola>  a  hermitages 
consisting  of  a  chapel  and  three  cells,  has  been  excava- 
ted from  the  volcanic  rock,  which  are  inhabited  by  three 
hermits.  One  of  the  hermits  always  traverses  the  island 
in  quest  of  what  is  necessary  for  subsistence  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  which  is  willingly  bestowed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  themselves  perform  an  annual  pilgri« 
mage  to  the  chapel.  The  island  consists  of  three  pa* 
risheSj  and  contains  a  nunnery.  It  was  formerly  ex* 
empt  from  taxes,  and  the  King  of  Naples  was  accus« 
tomed  to  come  hither  every  year,  on  which  occasion  he 
allotted  portions  for  indigent  young  females. 

Ischia  was  called  Onaria^  Inarima,  or  Pythecusa  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  according  to  some,  from  hav« 
ing  abounded  in  monkeys;  and  according  to  others, 
with  as  little  probability,  from  circumstances  relative  to 
iEneas.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  island  on  account  of  its  volcanic  erup- 
tions ;  and  it  remained  deserted  until  450  years  before 
Christ.  Hiero,  King  of  S3rracuse,  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ed to  settle  a  colony  here ;  but  one  was  established 
by  the  Romans,  who  retained  it  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. A  great  eruption  happened  in  the  year  1S02, 
by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  were 
destroyed.  The  survivors  escaped  to  other  islands, 
where  they  resided  during  the  two  months  that  it  last- 
ed. See  Spallanzani*s  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies^  vol.  i. 
Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  part  2.     (c) 

ISERE  is  one  of  the  eastern  departments  of  France, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Isere,  with  which 
ft  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  t|ie  Ain ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  departments  of  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Drome ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Drome  and  the  Higher 
Alps ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  departments  of  the  High- 
er Alps  and  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rom^hche,  the  Drac,  and  the  Isere.  It  contains 
453  square  leagues,  and  contains  four  districts,  44  can- 
tons, and  558  communes.  This  department  is  occupied 
principally  with  barren  and  marshy  plains,  deep  vallies, 
and  high  mountains.  Grain,  hemp,  wine,  cheese,  and 
pastiirage,  are  its  principal  productions.  The  woods  of 
this  department  occupy  about  270,000  acres.  The  fo- 
rest called  Chartreuse  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  trees,  owing  to  the  scrupulous  economy  of  its  anaent 
proprietors.  It  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
quarries  and  mineral  waters.  Its  annual  contributions 
were  8,546,809 francs,  and  its  population  441,208.  The 
principal  towns  are, 

Populadon. 

Grenoble    23,500 

Vienne 10,365 

St  Marcellin ^  .  .  •    8,047 

La  Tour-du-Pin 1>589 

Grenoble  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
ISIAC  Table,  is  the  name  given  by. antiquarians 
to  an  Egyptian  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  plate  of 
copper  or  brass,  containing  various  figures  in  bas-relief. 
This  piece  of  antiquity  was  discovered  at  Rome  in 
^  the  year  1525,  when  the  Constable  Bourbon  took  that 
city.  It  was  purchased  from  a  soldier  by  a  locksmith, 
who  sold  it  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  after  whose  death  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
When  Mantua  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1630, 
it  appears  to  have  beei\  lost^  as  it  has  never  since  been 


heard  of.   It  was,  however,  engraved  in  its  M  sise  Iiia^ 
by  Mneas  Vico  of  Parma.    This  jplate  was  divided  in-       I 
to  three  horizontal  compartmentSi  containing  hiero-  ^'^^' 
glyphics  and  figures  of  gods.    Antiquarians  are  not       ^ 
agreed  respecting  the  object  of  this  piece  of  antiquity, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fabrica- 
ted at  Rome.     See  Banter's  Mylhfilogy,  vol.  i.  p.  667 ; 
Jablonski,  PatUheon  Esyptiacum  ;  Piff norios,  Charadem 
res  Eevpiii;  and  Jablonski,  Miscelhnea  BeroUnensku 

ISINGLASS.    See  Ichthyology,  voL  xi.  p.  679. 

ISIS.    See  Masonry  Free,  and  Mythology, 

ISLANDSHIRE.    See  Durham. 

ISLAY  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Its  form  is  irregular. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  the  Mull  of  Oe  on  the  south,  to 
Rumhail  on  the  north,  is  nearly  31  English  miles;  and 
its  breadth,  from  the  point  of  Ardmore  on  the  east,  to 
the  farm  of  Sanai^  on  the  west,  ia  about  24  miles.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  neariy  154,000  acres*  of  whidi  one* 
seventh  is  in  occasional  or  regular  tillage ;  two-sevenths 
are  rugged  mountains,  rocks,  or  hlUs ;  three-seventbs 
hill  pasture,  coppice  woods,  plantations,  and  natural 
grassings  impervious  to  the  plough,  and  ouje^seventh 
unimproved,  but  improveable,  moors,  peat  mosses^  and 
unreclaimed  wastes. 

The  island  of  Islay  belongs  to  ArgylUiire,  is  divided  OtraiMb 
into  three  parishes,  Killarow,  Kilchoman,  and  Kildihcm. 
Killarow,  frequently  called  Bowmore,  from  the  name 
of  the  village  where  the  church  is  built,  is  about  18 
miles  long  and  8  broad.    It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Lugffan,  which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.    Its 
population,  including  Kilmoy,  was,    in    1811,  4635. 
Kilchoman  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  and 
is  intersected  by  two  arms  of  thesea»  Lochgruinart  and 
Lochindaal.    Its  population  in  ISll,  was  51S1.    Kil« 
dalton  is  about  15  miles  long  and  6  broad.    About  two 
square  miles  of  the  parish  are  covered  with  natural 
wood,  from  which  all  the  island  is  supplied.     Its  po« 
pulation  in  1 8 II,  was  £269.    Hence  tne  poputidion of  Pop^xi* 
Islay  in  1811,  was  10,035. 

The  coast  of  Islay  is  in  general  rugged,  and  is  in* 
dented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  is  at  Lochindaal,  where  there  ia  also  a  quay  op- 
posite the  village  of  Bowmore.  Lochgruinart  and  Looi- 
mdaal,  two  arms  of  the  sea,  seem  to  have  been  once 
united  so  as  to  divide  Islay  into  two  islands.  The 
highest  land  between  them  is  not  naore  than  20  feet 
al^ve  hi|;h  water  nuurk,  and  the  soil  ia  a  thin  stratum  rf 
moss  lymg  upon  rounded  schistus,  mixed  with  great 

Suantities  of  marine  shells.  Some  of  the  mountains  in 
le  east  and  north  of  the  island,  are  nearly  1800  feet 
high.  The  fresh  water  lakes,  amounting  to  about  80 
or  90,  cover  nearly  3000  acres.  Lochguim  occupies 
about  700  acres,  and  Lochfinlagan,  which  ia  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  has  an  Lblet  of  the  aame  name 
in  the  middle,  strongly  fortified.  Three  or  four  streams, 
abounding  in  salmon,  water  the  island. 

In  this  island  there  are  nearly  48  acpiare  miles  of  W^ 
primitive  limestone^  without  animal  exuviae,  but  con* 
taininff  lead  ore  mixed  with  copper,  which  has  been 
wrou^t  with  success.  Manganese  and  csobalt  have  been 
found,  and  specimens  of  the  finest  iron  ore  were  found 
in  1808.  The  copper  ore,  when  richest,  yields  SS 
pounds  per  hundred,  and  40  ounces  of  silver  are  ob» 
tained  from  a  ton  of  the  metal.  Veins  of  emery,  fiom 
one  to  three  feet  thick,  have  been  found  on  the  t<»  of 
a  hill  near  Portascaig,  and  a  small  quantity  of  quick* 
silver  has  been  founa  in  the  moors,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  wells.    Inexhaustible  pits  of  hard  and  aoft  marl  oo« 
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liliy*    cor  in  KiQarow  and  Kildalton,  and  great  quantities  of 
'^Y^^  sea  weed  are  thrown  ashore  for  the  purposes  of  kelp 

and  manure. 

^grioltuR,    The  principal  crops  in  Islay  are  barley,  oats,  flax, 

potatoes,  beans,  peas;  and  even  hemp,  wheat  and  every 

spedes  of  sreen  crop  are  grown.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 

vaa  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield, 

and  considerable  quantities  are  now  raised  annually  by 

several  of  the  more  opulent  tenants.     Several  thousand 

boUfl  of  potatoes,  and  considerable  quantities  of  barley 

are  exported  annually.    Nearly  d034  acres  are  occupied 

b)r  the  potatoe  crops,  upon  which  about  60,680  bolls 

are  raised  at  an  average.    There  are  no  more  sheep 

kept  in  Islay  than  what  are  necessary  to  supply  the 

island  with  wool  and  mutton^     It  is  necessary,  mdeed, 

to  import  considerable  quantities  of  wool. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  island  consists  of  black 
cattle,  of  which  the  following  numbers  were  exported 
Grom  1801  to  1807. 


Tspii. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


8498 
2574 
2420 
2839 


1805 
1806 
1807 


2756 
2316 
2381 


whidi  gives  an  annual  average  of  26404^  the  value  of 
whidi  at  £7  per  head,  will  be  £18,484.  The  best 
part  of  the  saleable  cattle  are  exported  to  Dumbarton, 
Falkirki  and  the  lowland  markets.  If  we  suppose  the 
quantity  of  cattle  exported  to  be  only  ^th,  tnis  'will 
give  10,562  as  the  stock  of  Islay.  The  cattle  exported 
are  generally  three-year  old  bullocks,  and  yield  heifers 
and  cows.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  possession  of 
sentlemen  farmers  in  Islay  is  about  679^>  the  remain* 
aer,  vis.  3767i  belonging  to  the  tenants  and  cottars. 
In  1810,  the  number  of  milk  cows  was  1357. 

Islay  also  exports  considerable  numbers  of  horses. 
The  Irish  dealers  buy  the  refiise  of  them,  amounting 
from  120  to  180  annually,  at  irom  £7  to  £12  each. 
The  number  annually  exported^  amounts  to  between  250 
and  300. 
^^'       The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  in  Islay  are 
linen  yam  ana  kelp.    Besides  the  quantities  manufac- 
tured and  used  in  the  island,  about  £5000  worth  of 
hnen  yam  has  been  exported  annually  during  the.  years 
between  1797  and  1807.    The  manufacture  and  culti- 
vation of  flax  was  also  encouraged  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  built  flax  mills  for  this  purpose.    As  the  extent 
of  the  coast  of  Islay  is  nearly  200  miles,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  a  great  quantity  of  kelp  would  have 
been  raised  in  the  island.  Owing,  however,  to  the  small 
height  of  the  tides,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coast, 
only  about  200  tons  are  manufactured  annually.   All  the 
tenants  were  permitted  to  make  kelp  upon  their  farms, 
the  proprietor  restricting  himself  to  the  receipt  of  one 
tfaira  or  die  market  price  when  it  was  sold. 
^  A  weekly  packet,  which  is  a  sloop  of  50  or  60  tons, 

aaila  from  Portascaig  to  Tarbet  in  Kintyre,  for  let- 
ters, newspapers,  and  passengers;  and  two  regular 
l^adceta  trade  at  all  seasons  between  Bowmore  and 
Qnsenock.  The  fishermen  often  carry  over  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  cargoes  of  stenlock,  which  they  sell  under 
C^  name  of  wild  salmon. 
^  The  late  Mr.  Campbell  buOt  the  two  thriving  villa- 

ftea  of  Bowmore  and  Portnahaven ;  and,  by  his  liberal 
policy,  many  hundred  acres  round  these  viUages,  which 
^^cre  merely  peat  mosses,  are  now  rej^larly  subdivided 
5^^  enclosed,  and  covered  with  the  finest  crops.  There 
^  «  market  for  horses  at  Bowmore,  on  the  first  week  of 
j^'^goaty  whidi  is  chiefly  frequented  by  Irish  dealers. 
^&e  population  of  Bowmore  in  1808,  was  305  malea 


and  365  females,  making  in  all  670.    The  number  of      UUj 
scholars  at  the  parish  school  was  1 24«  who  were  taught      ^  I 
Latin,  English,  arithmetic,  book-keeping*  navigation, 
&c   At  Portnahaven,  there  are  26  families  of  fishermen. 

About  40  years  ago  there  was  no  carriage  road,  and  RMdt. 
only  two  or  three  carts  on  the  whole  island ;  but  in 
1808,  there  were  90  miles  of  carriage  road  in  different 
directions,  and  above  500  carts. 

The  quadrupeds,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  beside  Antmala. 
the  domestic  animals,  are  weasels,  otters,  and  dark  co- 
loured hares.     The  birds  are  eagles,  penguins,  falcons, 
moor-fowl,  ptarmigans,  red  breasted  goosanders,  wild 

geese,  ducks,  herons,  &c.  and  the  fish  are  plaise,  smear- 
ab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  ballans,  lump-fish,  and  some- 
times the  lepadogaster  of  M.  Gouan. 

From  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  Hbtorj* 
Islay  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
who  kept  it  till  the  reign  of  James  III.  When  their 
powers  were  abolished,  the  Macdonalds,  their  descend- 
ants, became  the  proprietors  of  it.  In  consequence  of 
an  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  Macleans  and  Macleods, 
countenanced  by  James  Vl.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the 
proprietor,  was  defeated.  He  escaped  to  Spain,  and, 
havmg  received  a  pardon,  returned  m  1 620.  The  pro- 
perty  of  Islay  was  then  transferred  to  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell of  Calder,  a  great  court  favourite,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  £500  per  annum  of  feu-duty. 

A  great  part  of  Islay,  which  was  possessed  from  1626 
to  1717  by  the  family  of  Calder,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Shawfield  in  1717  for  £  12,000,  including  a  part 
of  Jura;  and  in  1788,  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  bought 
another  part  of  the  island  for  £10,000 :  so  that  de- 
ducting the  sum  which  he  received  by  selling  the  part 
of  Jura,  the  purchase  money  of  Islay  may  be  stated  at 
£  1 5,000.  The  rente  in  1 779  were  £  2700,  and  in  1 807 
they  exceeded  £11,000.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  grandson 
of  the  late  proprietor,  possesses  the  whole  island,  ex- 
cepting two  farms,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Ballinaby. 

Huge  trunks  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  birch,  are  found 
in  the  peat  mosses,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  the  *'maney 
woods"  which,  in  1540-9,  Dean  Monroe  describes  the 
island  as  possessing.     See  Macdonald*s  Grneral  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Hfhrideg^  Appendix,  p.  6I2» 
Edin.  1811,  to  which  we  have  been  mdebted  for  the 
principal  information  in  this  article. 
ISLE  OF  France.    See  Mauritius. 
ISLE  OP  Wight.    See  Wight. 
ISLINGTON.    See  Middlesex. 
ISMAIL,  or  IsHAiLEN,  is  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Bessarabia.   It  is  situated  on  the 
len  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  extends  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  river,  and  about  a  mile  towards  the  land.    It 
was  fortified  with  eight  bastions,  the  ramparts  being 
from  18  to  25  feet  m  height,  and  the  moat  from  SO 
to  40  feet  deep.    Horizont^  batteries  and  ramparts  de- 
fend the  side  next  the  water,  and  near  the  town  tras  a 
cavalier  of  stone  work,  capable  of  holding  some  thou- 
sand men.    This  town  was  taken  by  storm  bv  the 
Russians  under  General  Suwarrow,  on  the  22d  De- 
cember 1790,  after  having  experienced  several  checks, 
and  lost  10,000  men.    The  Turkish  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  80,000,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  the 
city  given  over  to  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers.    No  fewer  than  230  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  845  standards,  10,000  horses,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  booty » to  the  value  often  millions  of  piasters. 

ISON,  in  Music,  a  term  anciently  used  for  the  K^ 
note,  or  fundamental  of  a  piece  of  music,  called  also  tne 
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ISOPERIMETRICAL  PROBLEMS. 


Icopftrime 

uieal 
Problems. 


IsoPERiMETRiCAL  PROBLEMS,  are  problems  in  the 
higher  geometry,  in  which  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  a  curve,  from  some  property  which 
it  is  supposed  to  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  curve,  either  drawn  between  given  points,  having 
an  equal  length  or  perimeter,  comprising  the  same  area^ 
or  under  other  similar  restrictions. 

The  first  proposal  of  such  problems  forms  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  mathematical  history,  on  account  of  their 
presenting  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  to  the  sur- 
mounting which  the  ordinary  application  of  the  diffe- 
rential calculus  in  questions  of  maxima  and  minima 
was  at  first  supposed  inadequate,  and  denuding  more 
extensive  views  than  had  before  been  taken  of  Uie  va- 
riations which  magnitudes  undergo  by  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  their  composition ;  thus  eiving  rise  to  a  suc- 
cession of  profouna  researches,  wnich  terminated  at 
length  in  the  invention  of  the  calculus  of  variations^ 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  modem  analytics, 
and  tending  remotely  to  the  establishment  of  the  diffe- 
rential calculus  itself  on  principles  purely  analytical. 

The  property  of  a  straight  line,  by  which  it  measures 
the  least  distance  between  two  given  points,  is  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
ver. That  of  the  circle,  by  which  it  includes  the 
greatest  area  under  a  given  circumference^  is  demon- 
strated by  Pappus,  in  Uie  5th  book  of  his  Maihemaiical 
Collections,  wim  the  greatest  precision^  (P^'op.  10.)  and 
though  his  mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on  tne  inscrip* 
tion  of  regular  poljrgons,  will  not  apply  to  the  spherej 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  inscribing  regular 
solids  within  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  yet  that  ^ure 
seems  to  have  been  ffenerally  regarded  as  the  most  ca- 
pacious under  a  given  surface.  The  first  instance, 
nowever,  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  resolved  bv  direct 
investigation,  was  furnished  by  Newton,  in  tne  con- 
struction of  a  solid  of  revolution,  which,  when  moving 
in  a  fiuid  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  shall  be  less  re« 
sisted  than  any  other  of  the  same  bgse  and  altitude. 
The  demonstration,  however,  of  the  property  by  which 
he  has  characterized  the  figure  in  the  2d  book  of  the 
Principia,  (and  which  is  merely  its  differential  equa- 
tion geometrically  enunciated,}  is  suppressed,  and  no 
trace  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  obtained  appears. 
Nor  does  it  appear  (at  least  immediately,)  to  have  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  others,  since,  afler  a  lapse  of  nine 
years,  and  upon  another  occasion,  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicd  world  was  first  fixed  upon  the  subject ; 
and  from  that  period  researches  of  this  nature  assumed 
a  regular  and  definite  character,  and  the  method  of  con- 
ducting them  beffan  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

No  sooner  hadthe  newly  acquired  power  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  enabled  John  Bernoulli  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  the  catenary,  which  Galileo  had  in  vain 
attempted,  than  another,  proposed  by  the  same  philo^ 
sopher,  and  whose  true  solution  had  in  lik«  manner 
eluded  his  penetration,  offered  a  farther  occasion  of 
proving  the  force  of  the  new  methods.  It  was  the 
problem  of  the  Brachystochrone,  or  curve,  dpwn  whidi 
a  body  will  descend  in  the  least  possible  time  from  one 
given  point  to  another,  in  a  vertical  plane.  This  was 
evidently  a  question  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  any 
ordinary  problem  of  maxima  or  minima.  In  the  liitter, 
the  form  of  the  function  which  is  to  become  a  mawuw 


or  minimum  is  given,  or  at  least  may  be  determined  bj  Iwperims 
proper  considerations,  independent  of  the  maximum  or     ^^ 
minimum  property,  while,  m  the  former,  it  is  thb  very  ^^^ 
property  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  curve  in       "^^ 
question,  and  by  consequence,  of  the  funcUon  to  be  msds 
a  minimum.    It  was  not,  however,  by  any  direct  ana- 
lysis, setting  out  from  this  proper^  as  his  datum,  and 
following  it  as  his  directing  principle,  that  Bernoulli 
fir&t  resolved  his  problem.     The  minimum  property  of 
his  curve  appears  to  have  struck  him  as  .a  cpllatend 
view,  in  the  course  of  investigation  of  a  widdy  di&rent 
nature ;  and  a  sucdnct  account  of  the  course  pursued  by 
him,  and  the  pro^ss  of  his  thou^ts,  may  materially 
assist  us  In  our  mquiry  into  the  early  history  of  these 
problems,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  illustrate  their 
nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Fermat  had  early  signalised 
himself  by  thediscoveryof  a  method  of  maxima  and  mini- 
ma, which  has  procured  him,  and  with  reason,  the  repu- 
tation of  having  invented  this  appUcaiion  of  ihehtlure 
differential  calculus.    Of  the  vanoi^s  results  aff'cmed  by 
his  methody  the  following  was  not  the  least  remsxkable ; 
that,  on  the  Huygenian  hypothesis  of  the  refraction  of 
li^ht,  where  its  velocity  before  refraction  is  to  that  a£* 
ter,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  refractive  densities 
of  the  media^  its  course  is  necessarily  sudi,  that  in 
passing  from  a  given  point  on  one  side  of  a  cefractuig 
surface  to  one  on  the  other,  the  time  occupied  is  a  mini* 
mum.    This  singular  oondusion  had,  however,  been 
anticipated  upon  a  metaphysical  principle  (if  it  de- 
serve the  namie^  thajt,  as  nature  always  operates  in  the 
most  direct  ana  simple  way,  ther^orc,  by  some  necessi- 
ty, the  ray  ^lust  shape  its  course  so  lys  to  arrive  aX  its 
destined  object  in  the  least  time  passible.     The  prin^ 
pie,  at  the  mstance  of  Clerselerius,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  natural  good  sense,  was  given  u^  by  Fermat, 
as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  regard  tbr  Sact  as  a  cona^ 
auence  rather  than  a  came  of  the  laws  of  reiractioa;  but 
Leibnitz  and  Huygens  strongly  adhered  to  it»  the  ior« 
mer  defending  it  from  his  peculiar  views  of  final  ca4ises, 
while  John  Bernoulli  professed  himself  convinced  by 
their  arguments,  so  that,  without  farther  consMl^iiPitioQ* 
it  became  a  received  principle,  that,  under  all  cicpum* 
stances,  light  performs  its  course*  however  inteixupted, 
from  point  to  point,  however  distant,  in  the  least  time 
that  circumstances  will  permit;  and  in  this  {Lrm  it  was 
\^d  down  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  Act  Erudiltc^-uni,  1682,  a» 
tiie  fi>undation  of  qytioal  science,  and  attributec)  hy.  him 
to  the  immediate  fiat  of  the  Deity. 

Bernoulli  had  pr^mosed  to  himself  tp  del^m^ne  the 
path  of  a  ray  through  a  medium,  whose  ref|ia^v#  den- 
sity (and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  ray)  varied 
according  to  a  given  law,  in  which  investtgatvon,  no 
difficulty  occurred.     Having  (&om  the  pire-established 
dependence  of  thesin^  of  refraction  upon  jthe  refractive 
density,  and  without  any  consideivs^ou  of  the  v^locity») 
ascertained  the  curve  described,  and  satisfied  with  tbe 
metaphysical  principle  above  stated*  he  then  abstrscU 
ed  altogether  from  optical  considerations^  9$^  r^ardiag 
the  variation  of  velocity  as  prpduced  bjjr  any  cause,  as. 
for  instance,  the  force  of  gravity,  he  thus  condu^ 
tbe  brachystpchrone  on  any  oypothesis  of  gravitation* 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  what  ascendency  these 
consider^tioiis  of  pieWipbyucal  pvopa^ty  btui,  al  that 
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ioperime-  period,  obtained  over  the  mind  of  this  singoUur  man. 
cricai  No  sooner  had  he  identified  the  brachystochrone,  on  the 
supposition  of  uniform  gravity,  with  the  cycloid,  which 
bad  pre\'iou8ly  been  identified  with  the  tautochrone»  on 
the  same  hypothesis,  than  he  celebrates  it  as  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  or,  at  least,  as  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  frugality  of  nature  in  her  operations, 
thus  to  make  one  curve  serve  two  purposes,  observing, 
that  this  could  not  have  happened,  were  not  Galileo's 
hypothesis  of  uniform  gravity  agreeable  to  nature,  al« 
though  Newton's  discoveries  had  long  ago  demon- 
strated its  falsehood,  and  Bernoulli  well  knew  the  fact 
ta  be  so. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to- clear  Bernoulli's  solution 
from  any  objection  on  the  score  of  rigour ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  speedily  obtained  a  more  direct  one,  upon  which, 
in  June  1096,  he  proposed  his  problem  in  the  Leipsic 
acts,  under  the  tine,  Problema  normm,  ad  cujus  solution 
nem  Mathetnuiki  invitaniur,  allowing  six  months  for  the 
solution,  which,  however,  at  the  request  of  Leibnitz, 
who,  as  well  as  his  brother  James  Bernoulli,  had  resoU 
ved  the  problem,  was  prolonged  to  a  year.  At  the  ez« 
piration  of  this  period,  a  multitude  of  the  chief  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age  were  found  to  have  been  success- 
ful, but  the  only  direct  analvsis  which  appeared  was 
that  of  James  Bernoulli.  The  ])rinciple  on  which  this 
analysis  turns  is  of  very  extensive  application,  audit 
mice  reduces  this,  and  other  problems  of  the  same  mu 
ture,  to  questions  of  ordinary  maxima.  It  is  this  that 
the  maximum  or  minimum  propertif,  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  curve,  belongs  also  to  every  elemeniarvf  or  infinite* 
fy  smaU  portion  of  it.  It  is  true,  this  principle  is  not  ab- 
solutely ^neral,  and  therefore  must  be  verified  before 
it  is  ajpphed  in  any  particular  case.  In  Ae  present  it 
b  easily  shewn  to  hold  good. 

Let  ABCDE  be  the  curve  (Fig.  1.)  required,  BCD 
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wiU  be  the  consecutive  velocity  with  which  the  arc  IsoperlsM- 
CD  =z  rf  *  +  d  *  *  (=  df)  is  described.  Now,  to  dis-  *"*** 
cover  what  function  ^  is  of  jr,  we  must  endeavour  to 
establish  some  relation  between  tlie  differentials  ds  and 
''dy  or  dSf  by  means  of  the  proposed  minimum  property  ; 
and  to  this  efect,  regarding  the  points  B,  D,  as  fixed, 
and  C  moveable  along  the  line  QC>  we  must  inquire 
what  must  be  the  position  of  C  upon  that  line,  (or  what 
relation  FC  and  BF  must  bear  to  each  other,)  that  the 
time  through  BC,  with  the  uniform  velocity  v,  plus  the 
time  through  CD,  with  the  uniform  velocity  t;',  shall  be 
A  minimum.  Now,  this  is  evidently  an  ordinary  ques- 
tion of  maxima  and  minima ;  it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with 
Fermat's  problem  concerning  refraction  above  mention- 
ed, and  the  solution  is  precisely  similar  ;  BCD  will  be 
described  in  a  minimum  of  time,  when  the  two  lines 
BC,  CD,  make  angles  with  the  vertical,  whose  sines  are 
to  each  other  as  the  velocities  t;  andV  with  which  they 
are  d^cribed.    This  gives  at  once 


ti'     sin.  ICD 


»»or 


t;  " sin.  HCB'      sin,  ICD"  sm.  HCB  ' 

that  is,  (since  sin.  HCB  =:  P,  and  sin  ICD  =s  /^) 
^  ds  0*7 


v^dy      ifds^ 
^~'df 


vds 


atf  since  -^—r  is  the  consecutive  value  of  •-; — 1 
dy  dy 

rf.-T— =0;.      - 


whence  we  get 


H)ds 


=  constant  =  tf • 


^  This  is  the  relation  required  between  th<s  different 
tials,  or  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve,  for  v  is 
given  in  functions  oix.  On  the  supposition  of  uniform 
gravity,  we  have  v  =  v^,  «nd  writmg  y^a  ^or  a  to  make 
both  sides  homogenous, 

d^y 


5rv*=:  Vfl,  or* 


ds 


(■ +'^= 


dy^dx^_ 
V^ — 


any  elemeat,  and,  if  poasible,  let  B  c  D  be  an  arc  of  some 
other  curve,  the  time  of  describing  which  is  less  than 
that  of  describing  BCD.  Since  the  velocity  at  D  is 
the  same,  whether  the  bodjr  fall  down  AB  c  D  or  ABCD, 
the  time  through  D£  will  be  the  same  on  either  sup- 
positioD,  and  therefore  the  whole  time  through  AB  c  D£ 
leas  than  tiiroagh  ABCDE,  contra  bypothesin. 

Suppose,  now,  the  curve  ABCDE,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  diffisrential  calculus,  resolved  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  rectilinear  elements,  of  which  BC,  CD, 
are  two,  oorreiponding  to  two  elements  PQ,  QR,  (equal 
to  eadi  other,)  of  the  vertical  abscissa  AP  (x),  the  arc 
AB  beinji^  called  s,  and  the  ordhiate  PB,  ^.  On  this 
supposition,  the  velocity  must  be  regarded  as  uniform 
through  each  of  the  elements  BC,  CD,  and  if  we  call 
V  the  vek)city  of  describing  BC,  then  •  -f-  d  v  (or  v') 
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the  equatfon  of  a  cycloid,  whose  base  is  the  horizontal 
line  AK.  Such  is  the  solution  of  James  Bernoulli, 
cleared  of  the  geometrical  form  which  embarrasses  and 
obscures  it,  and  expressed,  as  he  probably  would  have 
expressed  it,  in  the  present  state  of  symbolic  reason^ 


"^ 


re  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  question  of 
ordinaiT  maxima  and  minima,  to  which  the  problem  is 
here  reduced,  via.  that  the  quantity  to  be  made  a  maxi« 
mum  or  minimum  is  itself  a  differential  expression,  or^ 
infiniteli^  small  magnitude.  This  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  whfeh  is  independent  of 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  fines  and  velocities  coi^ 
cemed,  but  it  does'the  manner  of  treating  it;  In  pro- 
blems of  maxima  and  minima,  the  quantities  concerned 
are  supposed  to  vair  by  increments  infinitely  smaller 
than  the  quantities  themselvea.  Now,  the  variation  of 
the  len^  of  FC,  or  the  diffetential  of  FC  (dy),  on  the 
supposition  that  C  changes  its  place  on  QC>  cannot  be 
expressed  by  ddy,  because  it  would  thus  be  confound* 

SS 
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Isoperime-  cd  with  the  variation  it  undery^oes,  when  (by  the  shift- 
tncal  i^g  of  the  ordinate  QC  to  its  consecutive  position  RD) 
FC  attains  its  consecutive  value  ID^idy  +  ddy. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  may  be 
avoided.  The  first  is  the  one  we  have  above  taken,  vt£. 
resolving  the  question  of  the  maximum  or  minimum,  as 
a  separate  and  independent  problem,  and  then  adapting 
the  conclusion  so  obtained  to  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion ;  accordingly  this  is  the  course  pursued  at  first  by 
the  Bemoullis ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  want  of  ana- 
lytical neatness  in  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  the  ques* 
^ttons  of  maxima  and  minima,  which  thus  arise,  would 
in  most  cases  be  found  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  thdr 
subsequent  adaptation  to  infinitdy  small  quantities  a 
matter  of  uncommon  delicacy,  llie  other  method  con- 
sists in  looking  on  the  difficulty  (^in  its  true  light)  as 
merely  one  of  notation,  and  obviating  ft  by  a  refine- 
ment m  that  point,  vis:,  by  employing  a  new  character- 
istic  i  for  that  hypothesis  of  differentiation,  by  whidi 
the  point  C  shifts,  as  it  were,  from  one  curve,  BCD,  to 
another  infinitely  near  it,  along  the  fix^  ordinate,  and 
a  new  name  vitrkUion  for  tliis  peculiar  change  in  the 
value  ofdif.  We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  calculus 
of  vanations  ;  and  ihe  manner  in  which  this  ^mple  tirtu 
fice  enables  us  to  combhie  the  question  of  the. mini- 
mum, with  the  peculiar  circumstances  t>f  the  case  where 
it  arises,  cannot  be  better  shewn  than  by  the  very  in- 
stance before  us. 

It  h,  first  of  all,  evident,  that  as  }  means  nothing  more 
than  differentiation,  on  another  hypothesis,  all  the  rules 
of  the  differential  calculus  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  the  new  symbol,  only  making  the  w- 
nations  of  such  quantities  as -do  not  dbange  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, zero.     Thus, 

because  the  length  of  BF  is  given,  and  the  velocities 
through  BF  and  CD  are  nniform.    Again, 

%Mnbe ^Dscd^  +  dyn kivaralble.    Sdty, 
^fds  .  di'\      ^       ids      ids'      ^  ,  . 

* 

by  the  condition  of  the  minimum.    Now, 

So  that  our  equation  {a)  becomes 

i/ds'       ^       vds       ^ 

kad  here,  as  in  all  prdbkms  of  maxima  and  minima, 
the  varii^on  idg  divides  off,  and  leaves 

f/ds'      vds 

^be  same  e^pation  as  before. 

By  the  aid  of  this  firinciple  of  James  Bernoulli,  we 
are  already  in  a  condition  to  resnhre  a  variety  of  pro- 
"blems.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  elisyto  see  in 
what  manner  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  metaph3r8ical 
firinciple  of  his  brother's  solution:  but,  withnat  at 
present  stopping  to  examine  the  iartber  cases  to  iiiitch 
it  is  app]ici^le,'We  will  continue  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  subject;  and  it  fortunately  happens  (whidi  can 


lM»dly  be  said  of  any  oilier  branch  of  matbematicd  boMrim. 
science,)  chat  in  this  the  order  of  invention  is  precisely     oiod 
the  one  calculated  to  afford  the  most  distinct  and  lumi«  ^"^icn«- 
noDS  viewof  it  toone  unacquainted  with  the  sulneet,  ^ 
and  to  give  him  a  radical  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
James  Bernoulli,  having  resolved  his  brother's  pn>. 
blem,prop06ed,in  his  turn, the  celebrated  defittioe,  which 
at  once  concentered  the  attention  of  the  mathematical 
world  upon  these  researches,  and  which  has  imposed 
the  name  of  isaperimelrioal  problems  on  all  whioi  de« 
pend  on  similar  principles.    In  tJie  Leipsic  Acts,  1697, 
appeared,  accompimied  with  the  promise  of  a  pecuniary 
reward  to  his  brother,  in  case  of  a  complete  solution,  a 
progratnma  requiring  the  nature  of  a  curve,  in  which  a 
certain  integral  expression  ( /V*  d  x  or  A»  i{  x,  ^  be- 
ing the  ordinate,  and  s  the  arc)  shall  be  greater  or  less 
than  in  any  other  curve  of  the  same  length  between  its 
fixed  extremities.     We  have  here  the  first  instance  of  a 
Question  of  what  is  called  relative  maxima  and  mtatnia, 
tnat  is,  where  the  curve  in  which  a  certain  integral  (A) 
is  to  foe  madea  maximum  or  minimum,  is  to  be  selected 
not  from  among  all  curves  whatever,  but  only  from  such 
as  have  at  least  one  property  in  common  expressed  by 
aome  other  integral  (B),  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
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The  first  attempts  of  John  Bernoulli  towards  the  solu* 
tion  of  this  question,  although  not  destitute  of  inge- 
nuity, fell  short,  it  must  be  confiessed,  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  great  abilities.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  condition  of  equal  length,  and  the  maxi- 
mnm  property,  might  universally  be  satisfied  together, 
by  making  both  the  ordinate  QC  and  abscissa  AQ  vary 
at  once,  two  elements  BC,  CD,  only  being  considered. 
It  would  indeed  be  so  were  the  quantities  concerned  fi- 
nite ;  but,  even  then,  were  a  third  condition  expressed 
by  some  other  integral  formula  (C)  auperadded,  the 
method  must  at  last  be  abandoned.  When,  however, 
the  elements  of  the  curve  are  infinitely  diminished,  the 

final  equation  (at  least  in  the  case  where  fi^  dx  is  to  be 

a  maximum)  is  reduced  by  effacing  all  that  part  of  it 
which  is  infinitely  smaller  than  the  rest,  to  a  single 
term,  and  to  a  form  altogether  illusory  ;  ao  that  his  ana- 
lysis, which,  even  in  this  case,  led  him  to  a  distinct  con- 
clusion, is  positively  erroneous,  and  offenda  against  the 
principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

A  different  and  Intimate  view  of  the  subject  wu 
taken  by  James,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  his  brother^s  sc^utiona;  but,  aMioiigh 
this  was  done  with  all  possible  fiMrbearance  and  mo&« 
ration,  it  is  painful  to  observe,  tfaat  tftiemortificatioo 
diereby  experienced  by  the  latter,  was  producttve  of  a 
deep  mi  lasting  rancour,  which  obliten^ed  in  his  mind 
the  candour  of  a  philoso^ier,  and  in  faia  language  the 
decency  of  a  gentleman;  Which  aasafled  ban  iiroithe^s 
glory  during  the  brief  remainder  t>f  hia  jifia,  and  kng 
lifter  ilia  death  oonlinued  to  asperse  his  tbenaovy. 

James  Bernoulli  observes,  tfaat  the  variatian-of  one 
ordinate  la  indeed  anificienty  when  but  ooe  oondttian  is 
to  be  satisfied,  but  when  two  aie  eonoenyed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  aanse  number  df  ordinaitea  vaiy. 
The  principle  of  his  solution,  wfaioh  became  Ae  ibun« 
dation  of  au  subsequent  reseazchas,  wMl  tin  invention 
of  the  cdcidus  of  variations,  n  aa  foUowa :  The  four 
equidistant,  and  infinitely  near  ordinatea  PB,  QC,  BD^ 
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ieoiain  fixed,  while  C,  D,  vary  along  the  lines  QC,  RD, 
by  the  infinitely  small  elements  or  variations  Cc,  Dd. 
Then^  to  determine  their  positions,  or  the  rela^tion  bjD« 
tween  the  differentials  dy^  dx,  tht  first  condition  ia* 
that 

BC  4-  CD  if  D£  =  Constant, 

and  is  therefore  equal  to  its  consecutive  value, 

Bc^'Cd  +  dE, 

whidi,  treated  analyticaUy,  leads  to  one  relation  be* 
tween  the  variables  C  c,  D  (f»  or  to  an  equation  of  the 
lonn 

V.Cc  +  Q.T>dzzO. 

The  msTimUtt  or  mimmum  propeity  afibrds  anoChtr 
condition,  by  which  the  sum  of  the  elements  of  the  inte- 
gral yVilx  expressing  that  property,  is  itself  to  be 

made-a  nundmum  or  minimum.  This  must  be  treated 
so  as  to  afford  another  relation  of  the  same  form 

R.  C  c  +  S.  D  rf  =  0, 

b^ween  which,  and  the  forgoing  i^linfiinating  ^ixe  of 
the  variations  Dcf,  we  get 

(PS— Qa),Cc=:0,<»PS— QRsaO^ 

Gc  beikig  arbitrary  and  independent  A  similar  rear- 
soning  was  afterwards  applied  by  Euler  to  the  varia- 
Itan  ef  thivc,  cfr  any  nuttiber  of  ordtnatcs,  to  satisfy  as 
■Moy  conditions ;  bot  to  saoh  questioiis  the  BesnouUis 
did  not  extend  their  researches.    Tbas>  in  Fig.  3.  each. 
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Isoperime-  than  he  has  Uken  in  this  latter  work.  In  his  Memoirs, 
*"^  {Acad.  PelropoL  torn.  vi.  vii.  and  viii.)  the  novelty  of 
the  course  he  was  pursuing,  as.  well  as  the  superfluous 
difficulties  which  usually  hang  on  the  origin  of  invent 
tion,  had  betrayed  him  mto  some  errors,  arising  chiefly 
from  too  extensive  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
James  Bernoulli,  which  makes  the  maximum  property 
common  ta  the  curve  and  its  elementary  portions ;  but 
these  he  speedily  rectified :  and  a  sketch  of  his  method, 
while  it  will  put  the  solution  cff  all' ordinary  isoperime- 
trical  problems  in  the  reader's  power,  will  serve  as  the 
best  practical  introduction  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
whicQ  (however  closely  connected  with  the  subject  in 
an  historical  point  of  view)  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  a  great  deal  too  abstract  to  be  made  the  basis  of  .an 
explanation  of  its  principles  without  some  preparation 
of  the  kind. 

Isoperimetrical  problems,  then»  are  distributed  by 

.    Euler  into  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  proper* 

ties  they  involve,  or  of  ordinates,  which  must  be  made 

to  vary  in  their  analysis.    The  first  class  consists  .dT 

absolute  maxima  and  minima,  where  one  integnirvdx 

is  to  be  made  a  maximum  or  minimum,  between  limits 
any  how  determined.  The  rest,  where,  besides  this 
condition*  others  are  superadded,  viz.  that  certain  other 

integrals y*W  d  x,J^Z  dx,  &c.  are  to  be  given,  are  call- 
ed, in  g^eneral,  questions  of  r^ative  maxima  or  minimcu 
To  begin  with  the  former,  to  which,  as  we  shall  soon, 
«ee,  all  the  rest  are  reducible. 

Prof« 

If  f*Vdx  be  an  absolute  maximum  or  minimum  for 

the  whole  curve^  it  will  be  so  for  every  infinite^  small 

part  of  U,  provided  V  be  some  determmate  fonction  ^ 

dy  d*y  d'y 

«iy>p  =  -2nr'9=  dF"' '"  dx*"*  ^^  "«^'w>g 

integral  expressions. 

Whatever  be  the  order  (n)  of  the  highest  difleren^ 
tial  co-efficient  contained  in  v ,  imagine  twice  that  num« 
ber  of  ordinates  erected  at  equal  distances  (dx)  from  y, 
and  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ordinates 

y/yf*y»>yj» yn y,«, 

of  which  let  the  middle  one  y,  vary  by  the  quantity 
frig,  ii       ^'^hn  (^V*  ^0'  ^  ^OK  on  each  side  of  it  remain* 

A 


ing  inwiable,  so  as  to  make  one  dement  mao  c^  the  Iloperim^ 
curve  in  the  middle  of  the  series  vary,  and  become     ^tkiI 
mto.     Let  V,,  V,^,  See.  «,,  &c.  o,,  &c.  be  the  conse*  ^^^^ 
cutive  corresponding  values  of  v,  p,  q,  &c    To  fix 
our  ideas,  suppose  n  =  2.    Our  series  of  ordinates  will 
then  be 

and  we  may  suppose 

dV=z  Mdx  +  Ndy  +  ?dp  +  Qdq. 

If  we  now  conceive  the  integral /Vrf*  resolved  inta 
its  elements,  thus, 

fVdx=:6cc+Vdx+V^dx+V,dx+V^dx  +  ^ 

we  must  first  inquire  which  of  these  elements  are  a& 
fected  by  the  variation  of  the  element  m no  of  the 
curve.     Now,  we  have, 

1st,  >«=o,  }jr=o,  )^,=:o,  >j^,=:fif  (sf},  iy^^zo,  &a 

so  that  the  only  values  of  p,  which  are  aflected  by  the 
variation  of  v„  (being  those  which  contain  ^,),  are  p. 
and  p^ ;  and  these  give 

^P*-'dT=di'^P'--di^ 

In  like  manner,  the  only  values  oigfss    .  '^  )  whidi 

vary,  are  those  whose  expressi<ms  in  terms  of  three  ooni 
secutive  ordinates,  oontam  tiie  variable  one^tj  that  is^ 

«-       dlT—*  ?*- JT- ' «» SIT- 

whict  give 


no 


and,  in  the  same  way^  the  variatioils  of  the  higher  dif« 
ferential  co-efficients  might  be  found,  the  numcricsl 
oo*efficient8  being  t^ioseofa  bmomial  1—1  nused  to 
the  successive  powers  1,  2,  d,  &c. 

Hence  V.  v;,  V„  (or  V^.  being  the  only  values  of 
V  which  contain  these  quantities,  are  the  omy  ones  af« 
fected  by  the  variation  *  of  the  ordinate  jr««  so  that  the 
only  portion  of  the  integraiy*V  dx,  which  varies  by 
the  variatioo  of  m  ii  o  is  that  consisting  of  the  elements 

Ydx  +  y,dx  +  y^dx. 
Representing  then  the  whole  mtqpnl.  by 

A  +  jVdx  +  y,dx  +  V.  dx  J  +  B, 

A  and  B  aie  invariable,  and  the  condition  of  the  mali> 
mum  cannot  therefore  be  satisfied  unless  the  nature  of 
the  curve  be  such  as  to  render  this  elementary  portitfi 
a  maximum. 

-  A  train  of  Reasoning  precisely  similar,  only  longer  m 
its  details,  is  applicable  to  uie  higher  raltieB  of  n. 
When,  however,  V  invdves  an  integral,  as,  for  instance, 
the  arc  «  ^fdx  */\  +  p*,  since  every  succeeding  va- 
lue of  this  is  aflected  by  a  variation  in  any  part  of  its 
extent,  it  will  thus  affect  every  succeeding  value  rf  V ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  integral  represented  above  by  B,  not 
being  invariable,  the  principle  of  James  Bernoulli  ceas- 
es to  be  true  in  this  case.  Still  less^  can  it  be  extend- 
ed to  cases  where  V  involves  a  Quantity  not  given,  but 
implicitly,  by  an  unintegrable  differential  equation,  as 
in  the  problem'  to  Jind  the  curve  ofiwifteH  descent  in  a 
resisting  medium,  to  which  Eider  himself  cnoncoosly  ap« 
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ypaofi'  plied  it,  (in.toRL  viL  Ccmm.  Pehvp.  uid  in  Iub  Mechom 
tnd     fuet.)    In  relative  nuudma  and  minima^  however,  it 
^'"^'^''^  maybappen,  that  the  integral 'involved  in  V  mav  be 
'       ^  the  very  one  which  is  supposed  the  same  in  all  the 
curves;  and  its  succeeding  values  remaining  in  conse- 
quence anchan|[ed,  the  foregoing  reasoning  will  still 
apply.    Thus,  if  the  condition  of  equal  length  be  su-< 
peitdded,  the  part  BCDE  (F\g,  2.)  being  equal  to 
b7<^E|  any  succeeding  arc  aH  will  be  the  same,  whe* 
ti»r  it  consist  of  aBCD£H»  or  aBc^EH ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding value  of  a  being  unaffected  by  the  variation  of 
the  element  BE,  B  is  now  invariable,  so  that  here  Ber« 
nouUi's  principle  holds  good,  even  when  V  is  a  func- 
tion ef  J^  as  in  the  second  case  (tf  his  own  progranuna. 

'  Prop. 

The  iome  suoporiHon  respecting  V  being  made,  io  de^ 
tervune  the  relatum  between  y  and  x,  which  rind^s 
fVdx  a  maximum  or  minimum^ 

We  have  here  to  nuike  the  element  of  the  int^rnd 
a  maximum ;  or*  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
Tariatioa  of  tlie  whole  integral  due  to  that  of  one  ordi- 
nate equal  t»  aero ;  that  is,  (in  the  case  we  have  been 
eoDsidering), 

)  ivdx  +  V.  rf*  -f.  V,  dxl  =  o; 

}V^  +  }V,+JV,s=o- 
}hw,  we  hawe 

vhatever  be  the  variations  of  x,  y,  p,  g,  (being  infi- 
nitely  smalL  )  Substituting,  then,  for  }  x,  )  j(,  )pi 
iq,  and  their  consecutive  values^  the  opressions  before 

found|Weget 


dx 


rfx«  ' 


to  resolve  any  nroblem  of  absolute  nuudmat  however  lioperime* 

complicated,  where  V  involves  no  integral  sign.    As    ^^^f^ 

^        ,   '  -  ^,  /.  ..  y    ^       ^  -11    Problems. 

an  example  of  the  manner  of  its  application,  we  will 

take  the  solid  of  least  resistance  of  Newton, 

The  resistance  being  represented  by 


(3p'+;^')y^^ 


V=-^^ — .   dV=:—i- — du  4-  ■-  ^ 

TUdy+Vdp. 
Con«qu«iay.  M=0,  N=j|^.  pjl^i^. 

Now,  the  equation  of  the  minimum  (A)  gives 

jp 
0=5 N—-^,  orOsNrf^— pdP; 

uX 

which,  combined  with        i{ V=:Nfl?^-{-P  dp, 

gives,  by  eliminating  Ndfy,  d  V=rP  dp+p d  Pr: d  (Pp), 

whence,  V=Pp+c  (B) 

that  is,  1^  substituting  &r  Y  and  P  their  values,  andi 
reducing 

cp 


and  the  sum  of  these  put  equal  to  aero  gives 

<r,  dividrngef  tlw  arbitniy  ▼ariation iu^  or  t,  snd 
•bservingdiatP.— P.srdP,,  Q>— SQ.+Qa<{*Q> 

^  In  tins  equation,  we  may  now  write  N  and  P  for 
N,  and  P.,  ftotn  which  they  differ  only  by  infinited- 
mals,  when  we  obtain 

0=N-^dP+^i.Q. 

Had  we  considered  differential  co-efficients  of  a  higher 
wder,  by  varying  y,,  ory^,  &c.  or  at  once  analysed 
the  general  cpse,  the  process  would  have  been  precisely 
«imilar»  and  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  equation 

which  is  tbe  general  formula  of  Euler.    It  enables  us 

1 


Hence,sinceix=^,orx  =  /^,wefind 

P  J   ? 

a  =  ,— -p>»—  -— .  log.  0  4-^9 

and  the  equation  between  x  and  y  results  from  the  eli- 
mination mp  between  these  two.  The  equation  (B)  is 
of  considerable  use  in  ordinary  problems  of  this  kind» 
and  is  generalhr  applicable  when  V  is  a  function  <mly 
of  y  and  p,  affordmg  immediately  one  int^al  of  the 
equation  (A.) 

ProFi 
SeqtAtd  the  nature  of  a  curve  which  shall  gitfe  /v  dx , 
a  greater  or  less  value  Aam  any  other  curve  in  uAtcA  ihat 
tf  fw  dxis  the  tame. 

Here  two  ordinates  must  be  made  to  vary ;  but  their 
variations  being  independent,  and  infinitely  small,  the 
variations  they  cause  in  the  two  integrals  may  be  com- 
pnted  separately,  and  their  sum  taken  for  the  joint  ef- 
fect Now,  let  9  and  «  be  the  variations  of  the  two 
consecutive  ordinates  {iy  and  )y ,),  and  let  P  )^  or  P  r 

be  the  variation  produced  in  ^Y  </  x  by  the  variation  of 
y,  then,  by  reason  of  the  uniformity  which  must  sub- 
sist between  all  operations  which  relate  to  the  conse- 
cutive points  of  the  same  cunre,  P,  )^„  or  P,.i»  wiU 
be  the  variation  produced  in  it  by  the  variation  of  the 
consecutive  ordinate,  and  therdfore  P»f+P,.«  wiU  be 
the  whole  variation  o£fVdx  owing  to  the  simulta* 
neons  change  ef^both  ordinates.  In  like  manner,  if  Q.  v 
be  the  variation  of  fW  d  x,  caused  by  that  of  y, 

Q  *  +  Qi.^.  ^U  be  the  joint  effect  of  those  of  y  and  y,. 
The  condition  of  maximum  then  giVes 

P.»+P,.a»r=0,  orP.f+(P+rfP)<#=:0. 
And  the  invariability  ofJ'Wdx  affords  another  equa- 
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isoperime-  tioti,  of  precUely  die  same  fbnia. 


Eliminating^  then,  one  of  ike  TaiiationBi  and  dividing 
b  J  the  other, 

QrfP-PiiQsO,  or -^-?^=0, 


the  quantity  V,  under  the  integral  sign,  m^lves  one  or  liop«rind 
more  indeterminate  integrals,  or  expressions  given  by     ^"«i 
an  unintc^able  differential  equation,  as  wetl  as  where  ^'^''■a 
the  function  to  be  made  a  maximum  b  not  merely  a 
single  integral,  but  a  function  of  one  or  more  com« 


whose  complete  integral  is 

P  +  aQ  =  0» (a) 

a  being  arbitrary  and  constant  Now,  P.  9  is  the 
variation  of  y*V</ or,  on  the  supposition  of  one  ordi- 
nate ^  only  varying,  and  Q. »,  that  of  y*W  d  x ;  hence, 

(P+aQ)F  is  thatofyVJif+a.y'WrfdP,  ao  that  the 

equation  (a)  which  satisfies  the  relative  maximum, 
is    the    ver^    same 

rv  d  x+a.J'W  ix  as  an 

have  led. 

A  reasoning  precisely  similar  applies,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  properties  concerned.    Suppose  them 

/Vrfa?,y^Yrfjr,yZrfjp,  &c  and  >,  <»,  ?r,  fcc.  being  the 

variations  of  the  same  number  of  consecutive  ordinate8» 
each  of  the  conditions  indiscriminately  gives  an  equa« 
tion  of  the  same  form. 

P. » +  P, .  iv  +  P ^. «-  -).  &c.  s  0 

R.p-|*R,.«^4-  Ra*«'+&c.  =  0,  &c. 
And  it  is  eVident  that  the  equation 

P  ^  a  Q  +  6  R  +  ate.  =  0, 

Where  a,  i,  c,  &c.  are  arbitrary  constants,  will  be  the 
complete  integral  of  the  differential  equation  resulting 
from  these  by  the  elimination  of  », «,  «•,  Ike.  because  it 
gives 

P,  +a  Q',  +b  R, +&c.=0 
Pi+«Qi+*  R,+&c.=0,  Stc 

and  multiplying  these  equations  in  succession  by 
9,  Hy «-,  &C.  and  adding  them  together,  their  sum  will 
vanish,  as  is  readily  perceived,  by  reason  of  the  former 


bined ;  as,  for  example,  where 


/rrf. 


P 


"is  tobeanuoi. 


mum, /if  ff  being  given;  but  of  these  the  necessary  Umits 
of  this  article  predude  any  thing  beyokid  this  hisksHcal 
notice.  It  now  only  remained  to  discover  some  general 
method  of  treating  isoperimetrical  problems,  wbic^ 
should  diqsense  wRh  the  resoiution  of  fnkgvRb  into 
their  elementary  portions,  and  reduce  their  treatment 

^ ^^     to  a  regular  series  of  purely  analytical  processes.    This 

to    whidi^  the    treatment    of    d««deratum  was  supplied  by  Lagrange  (in  two  mc- 

>  _i  .  ^  I .     moira,  published  in  the  MeUmges  de  Turin,  tomes  iL  and 

absolute  maximum  would    •     i^£  ,**.*/>\  1  e>n^  ^   ^      •        ^.^j* 

■•u««/(»>c  luoAuumu  ^uuiu  ^^  ^^^^  1 770)  by  one  of  his  fint  and  greatest  disco- 
veries, the  calculus  of  variations,  and  w^  such  com- 
plete success,  that  nothing  beyond  it  can  be  expected  in 
future.  Euler,  with  a  memorable  candour,  of  which, 
perhaps,  no  parallel  instance  can  be  produced  in  the  an* 
nals  of  science,  and  which  forms  a  striking  contmst 
with  the  passages  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
eariy  history  of  the  subject,  was  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge its  superiori^  over  his  own  methods  ;  and,  (Ks* 
dainittg  those  fcekngs  of  jealous  rivalrv  the  drcnm* 
stances  of  the  case  were  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, hastened  to  become  the  commentator  of  the  new 
mediod,  and  to  substitute  it  in  die  place  of  his  own.  The 
principle  of  the  calculus  of  variations,  and  its  conneo* 
tion  with  the  present  subject,  has  been  purposely  kept 
io  view  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  will  h&ve  been 
^ready  been  made  sufficiently  evident.  For  the  detail  of 
its  processes,  and  im  account  of  its  successive  improve* 
ments,  as  well  as  for  the  demonstration  of  the  theortm 
we  shall  require,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Calculus  qf  Variations. 

The  essential  distinction  between  this  mode  of  treat* 

ing  isoperimetrical  problems  and  Euler*8  is  this,  that 

_  the  latter  estimates  the  change  produoed  in  an  integral 

system  of  equations.  / V  rf  «  by  the  variation  of  one,  or,  at  most,  a  limited 

'  The  probliem  or  relative  maxima  and  mmima  is  tiraa    ^      .        1     <..    ^  «  .i_    ^.  • «      ^i. 


reducea  at  once,  and  in  all  its  generality  to  that  of  ab- 
solute ;  for  the  preceding  demonstration  applies  to  all 
cases.  We  need  only  add  to  any  one  of  the  properties, 
the  others,  multiplied  each  by  an  arbitrary  ecMistant, 
and  then  make  the  sum  an  absolute  maximum  or  mini* 
mum.  As  a  single  instance,  let  us  inquire  what  curve, 
under  a  given  circumference,  contains  the  greatest  area, 

•r  in  whicby J  or  l/l  +^  being  given,  fy  dx  shall 

be  a  maximum.    Here  the  quantity  to  be  made  an  ab« 

aolnte  maximum  isy(^+ai/l  +p*)dx;  and  V  in  this 

ease  being  a  fumStion  of  jf  and  p  only,  the  iquation  (B) 
kolds  good,  and  gives 

which  reduced^  affords 

^V    dxj^ — jz:^ — 

and  integi^ting, 

the  general  equation  of  a  circle. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Euler  extended  his  re- 
itearches  successfully  and  correctly  to  the  case  where 


number  of  ordinates ;  whereas  the  fdmer  considers  the      « 
change  effected  in  it  by  the  cx>ntinuous  variation  of  the 
ordinate  akmff  the  whole  extent  of  the  carve,  ininitely 
amall  indeed  m  quattiUy,  but  regulated  by  a  perfecdy 

arbitrary  Uno.    The  variation  offVdjf  is  determined, 

which  it  undergoes,  not  by  the  change  of  one  element 
ably  of  the  curve,  but  by  the  xohoU  curve  ABCD  (Fig.  5.)  ^^  ^ 


undergoing  an  iufhuteiy  slight  change  in  its  nature,  and 
passing  into  another  abed,  infinitely  near  it,  bat 
whose  deviation  (torn  it  in  the  dIBarent  parts  of  lis 
course  is  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  indeterminate 
and  arbitrary.  It  is  demonstrated  in  die  artiole  referred 
to,  that  (supposing  ix  =:  0)  the  whole  variation  ao  pit^ 

duced  (ify  d  x)  is  reducible  to  the  form, 

A.  — Ao+/B>y.rfr; 

where  A„  and  A^  are  the  values  assumed  h9  a  functioa 
A,  (in  which  iy,  d  }y,  &c.  are  not  induded  under  any 
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iiiegnd  mga,)  at  die  IknlU  between  which  the  inl^gril 
iittken«  Now  since  the  law,  according  to  which  iy 
1J!2  nries,  is  arbitrary,  we  may  suj^se  3y  =  •.  ^  («), » be- 
ing sn  infinitely  smail  civen.quantity,  and  p  (x)  a  func* 
tion  of  jr  of  a  form  absdutely  arbitrary,  and  which  may 
even  be  subject  to  no  analytical  law.  If  we  8U]^>ose 
«o'  'i>^o*jy«^  to  represent  the  values  of  jr,  y,  at  the  re- 
•pective  hmite,  and  f'(«),  ^"  W,  &c.  the  difTerentiid 
eo^cientsof  ^(j;),  the  part  A,  —  Ao,  will  be  of  the 


{ 


— «0^(O— iflo^'K)— Vo^^W— &C-J 


Thia,  therefore,  is  a  determinate  quantity,  when  the 
ntreme  values  of  ^  (x),  and  its  differential  co^efficients 
fie  sny  how  determined ;  but  the  other  part,y*B  iydx, 
a[LrB,p(x)dx,  being  dependent  on  the  whole  ex- 

tent  of  the  function  p  (x),  from  one  limit  to  the  otherj 
is  not  determined  by  those  extreme  values,  because  the 
as8i||;ning  any  number  of  particular  values  of  an  arbi« 
trary  function,  and  its  differential  co-efficients,  is  not 
sui^eicnt  to  determine  its  form.     The  condition  of  the 
maximum,  however,  requires  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
two  parU  should  vanish ;  which  is  therefore  im^xissible, 
onleas  the  natuie  of  the  curve  be  such,  that  this  inde- 
tenminate  inteml  shall  disappear  from  the  variation, 
thajt  is,  unless  BzzO.  This  equation  determines,  there- 
fore, the  naiure  of  the  curve  in  general ;  but  there  re- 
mains to  be  satisfied  the  equation  A ' — Aa=:0,  in  which 
no  quantities  are  involved  but  those  which  relate  to  the 
limits  of  tibe  integnd,  and  which,  therefore,  determines 
those  conditions  to  which  the  limits  must  be  subject, 
that  mmang  M  the  curves  which  have  their  general  na- 
ture represented  by  B=:0,  the  particular  species  and  in« 
dividual  shall  be  selected,  which  renders  the  proposed 
integral  the  greatest  or  least  possible ;  in  other  words, 
die  equation  at  the  limtts  determines  the  arbitrary  con« 
stants  whidi  enter  into  the  integral  of  B=0. 

The  quantity  B,  when  V  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  p, 
9,  &0.  sttdi  that 

rf  V  =:  M  rfx  +  N  rfy  +  Pdp  +  &c 
is  no  other  than 
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from  which  Euler's  general  equation  results  at  once; 
and  in  the  more  complicated  cases,  where  V  contains 
indetenoiinate  integprals,  &c.  the  value  of  B,  deduced  by 

the  process  for  finding  the  variation  of /*  V  i^  x  in  such 

eases,  and  put  equal  to  zero,  will,  in  like  manner,  afford 
Ae  general  equation  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the 
«^«nre  sought 

Th  A  processes  of  Euler  and  the  BemouUis  enabled 

^Iiem  merely  to  discover,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature 

^f  the  curve  possessed  of  a  given  property  of  maxima 

^^  miimva ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  •cydoid,  or  an 

^^lipee.     But  the  question  immediately  and  naturally 

,  of  all  such  curves.  What  particular  position  of  the 

id,  or  what  position  and  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse, 

^Ql  ^ve  ihe  int^|[ral  in  question  a  greater  or  less  valu^ 

it  will  have  for  any  other  cydoid  or  ellipse,  &c. 

er  drawn  ?    To  determine  this,  a  separate  and 

^dependent  process,  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  ques- 

of  maxima  and  minima  may  be  instituted,  and 

be  found  sufficient;  but  no  general  formuke  for 

purpose  had  1)een>given4  nor  was  it  even  suspected 


that  the  two  problems  might  be  resolved  tojgether  by  laoperime- 
one  analysis,  till  Lagrange,  by  means  of  the  definite  p*^^^^ 
part  of  his  formulae,  effected  it  at  once,  and  indeed  ren-  ,~  ^J^ 
dered  it  an  indispensable  part  of  the  solution.  The  dis-  j^ygtem  of 
cussion  of  this  point  belongs,  however,  more  Drqperly  Tempen- 
to  the  calculus  of  variations,  and  can  scarcely  oe  sepa-  menu 
rated  from  it.  Indeed,  since  the  discovery  of  that  cal« 
cuius,  isoperimetrical  problems  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  separate  branch  of  mathematical 
investigation;  though,  as  a  point  of  scientific  history, 
they  must  ever  continue  to  maintain  a  degree  of  inte- 
rest proportional  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  to 
which  they- gave  rise.  Like  the  theory  of  the  tangents, 
evolutes,  &c.  of  curves,  they  take  their  place  in  our  ele- 
mentary treatises,  on  account  of  the  geometrical  illus^' 
tration  and  relief  they  give  to  the  abstract  theory;  but 
much  of  their  intrinsic  importance  is  lost,  when  all  they 
can  adSbrd  is  e^dhausted,  and  they  have.ceased  to  present 
a  field  G^  unexplored  research. 

For  further  information,  we  mnst  refer  to  the  me- 
moirs, &c  shove  cited ;  to  a  treatise,  by  Mr.  Wood* 
house,  on  isoperimetrical  problems ;  to  the  various  ex- 
positions which  have  appeared  of  die  calculus  of  varia* 
tions ;   and  to  the  article  Vabiatjons  in  the  present 

work.      (1.  F.  W.  HERSCHEL.) 

ISOTONIC  SYSTEM  OF  TEMPERAMENT,  or  the  equal 
temperament  of  the  musical  scale,  consists  of  12  equal 

semitones,  of  the  value  l-^^2,  -sSlX  +  f-f-  4/^  m. 
This  system  derives  its  chief  consequence  firom  the  great 
number  of  writers,  and  the  respectability  of  several  of 
those  who  have  appeared  as  its  advocates ;  among  those 
who  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  remember  the 
names  of  D'Alembert,  Broadwood,  Cevallo,  Chladni, 
Couperin,  Crotch,  Davis,  Des  Cartes,  Emerson,  Euler, 
Kimberger,  KoUmann,  Marpurg,  Merrick,  Mersennus, 
Rameau,  Ricdo,  Scrogs,  Sorge,  Sulxer,  Vogler,  &c. 

It  is  plain  from  the  account  given  by  most  of  the  wri- 
ters alluded  to,  that  they  had  neither  submitted  this 
system  to  the  test  of  experiment,  or  thoroughly  calcu^ 
•lated  and  considered  the  harmonic  effects  of  its  grossly 
tempered  chords,  the  thirds  and  the  sixths  especially  ; 
while  many  of  them  were  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  true  nature  and  limits  of  the  musical  scale,  as  ap- 
pears from  their,  statements,  and  as  to  what  could  or 
could  not  be  done,  owing  to  the  immutable  relations 
whidi  any  one  of  the  tempered  chords  has  with  severid 
others,  and  of  the  whole  combined,  in  a  regular  dou- 
zeave. 

In  page  27S  of  our  ninth  volume,  we  have  inserted 
a  Table  of  the  full  particulars  of  a  system,  very  care- 
fully and  minutely  calculated,  which  Mr.  Farey  disco- 
vered in  1807,  and  first  announced  in  the  Philosophic 
cal  Magazine,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  65,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  or  advocating  the  isotonic  system,  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  as  bong  adiqpted  to  use ; 
-but  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  a  practicable  mode  of 
exhibiting  a  new  system,  so  indefinitely  near  to  the 
true  isotonic,  that  all  its  merits  and  defects  might  there* 
by  be  shewn,  and  the  controversy  so  long  subsisting  re- 
garding this  system,  ended  by  an  appeu  to  actual  and 
mdisputable  experiment. 

In  pursuing  the  same  object,  Mr.  Farey  has  very  re« 
cently  recommended,  in  the  periodical  work  above 
quoted,  vol.  xlix.  p.  447,  the  undertaking  of  an  expert* 
mental  euharmonic  organ,  on  a  scale  suffidently  exten- 
ded to  admit  of  exhibiting  two  or  more  nctaves,  of  the 
great  scale  of  intervals,  612  in  the  octave,  which  is 
given  under  ourartide IiPPBitvAL, soconlrii^, 4hat tfie 
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Uotonie  merits  of  the  itotonic,  in  common  with  a  great  nttmber 
|i]^^  "  of  other  systems  which  have  been  proposed^  may  be  put 
Smt**  ^  ^®  ^*^  ^  suflSdent  trial  in  musical  performance ;  by 
the  use  of  those  12  Listpnian  notes,  which  approach 
nearest  to  the  true  isotonic  notes  respectively,  or  those 
of  any  other  system,  which  may  be  submitted  to  this 
trial. 

The  Table  of  the  true  isotonic  system,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  is  exactly  similar 
in  its  arrangement;  and  was  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Fare3r'8  system,  approxi- 
mating to  it,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  m  our 
ninth  volume^  p.  27S,  except  that  the  3d  oodumn  there. 


DenL 


which  exdttsiveiy  pertains  to  Mr,  Farey's  first  system,  l^mt 
now  contains  those  12  notes  of  his  enlarged  Ltstonian  ^j«mtf 
scale,  which  he  has  recently  recommended  to  be  tried  "^""P^ 
in  performance^  as  substitutes  for  the  strict  isotonic 
notes,  which  all  the  foUowing  columns  of  the  Tablenow 
given,  are  occupied  with. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  printing  of  TaxPERAMBNT,  ia 
our  work,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  experiments  above  alluded  to  have  been  made,  and 
their  results,  and  to  give  all  the  further  particolan,  ia 
a  tabular  form,  regarding  the  system  of  It  notes,  which 
are  now  containedin  our  third  column  below. 


Isotwttc  Table. 


1 


C 
B 

Bb 

A 

G« 

G 

F« 

F 

£ 

£b 

D 

C« 

C 


Notes 


612 
561 
510 
4-59 
403 
357 
S06 
255 
204 
153 
102 
51 
0 


Aitif. 
Com^ 
mas. 


612 
561 
510 

459 
408 

357 
306 
255 
204 
153 
102 
51 
0 


12  53 

10  49 

11  44 

8  40 

9  35 


7 
5 
5 
3 


31 

27 
22 
18 


4  13 


1 
2 
0 


9 
4 
0 


m 


.5000000 
.5297315 
.5612310 
.5946035 
.6299605 

.6674199 
.7071068 
.7491536 
.7937005 
.8408964 
.8908987 
.9438744 
1.6000000 


Approximate 
lUstonian  notes. 


Length  of 
Strings. 


480.00000 
453.05974 

427.63137 
403.63032 

380.97627 
359.59372 
339.41 126 
320.36152 
302.38105 
285.40969 
269.39087 
254.27116 
240.00000 


VibntionsiB 
1''  of  Time. 


0. 

24.44974 
23.07662 
21.78192 
20.55892 

19.40547 
18.31596 

17.28777 
16.31770 
15.40184 
14.53762 

13.72171 
12.95155 


0. 

1797882 
16.97011 
16.01768 
15.11865 
14.27036 
13.46918 
12.71368 
11.99983 
11.32643 
10.69069 
10.09028 

9.52420 


FlatSds.  )ShaipIIIds.Shaip4th8. 


8 


0. 

2.04734 

1.93266 

1.82394 

1.72188 

1.62512 

1.53418 

1.44803 

1.36676 

1.29005 

1.21768 

1.14914 

1.08456 


0. 

1.53418 

1.44803 

1.36676 

1.29005 

1.21768 

1.14914 

1.08456 

1.02367 
.96633 

.91197 
.86094 
.81256 


FlatVtIis. 


10 


11 


0. 

28.54072 
26.93836 
25.4273Q 
23.99966 
22.65286 
21.38138 
20.18056 
19.04840 
17.97882 
16.97011 
16.01 76S 
15.11865 


Flat  etba.  SharpVl 


0. 

20.5589 

ld.4054 

18.315 

17.2877 

16.3177 

15.4018 

14.53762 

13.72171 

12.95155 

12.22487 

11.53831 

ia89096 


Beats  in  I'y  of  Time. 


In  pages  273  and  274'  of  our  volume^  which  haa  been 
quoted,  the  sums  of  the  beats  in  each  of  the  six  latter 
columns  of  the  above  Table  will  be  found,  compared 
with  similar  sums  of  the  beats  of  Mr.  Farey's  equal  tem- 
perament ;  and  several  other  comparisons  and  averages, 
by  which  the  very  near  co-incidence  of  these  two  sys- 
tems are  shewn:  the  total  number  of  beats  in  the  two 
Tables,  differ  only  .0063  of  a  beat,  out  ef  more  than  847 
beats!     (^V 

ISPAHAN,  Isfahan,  or  Sfahan,  a  dty  ojf  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  situated  towards  the  south  part 
of  a  very  extensive  plain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver Zainderoud,  which  is  not  fordable  in  spring,  and  is 
crossed  by  several  fine  bridges.  This  city,  wluch  du- 
ring centuries  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  yet 
remains  pre-eminent  in  population  and  oommeroe,  en- 
joys a  delightful  dimate,  of  whidi  the  Persians  have 
always  bouted.  The  air  is  so  pure,  that  metal  bearing 
the  highest  polish  does  not  contract  rust ;  and  it  is  said 
to  possess  powerful  antiseptic  prindples.  Except  du* 
ring  a  few  weeks  of  the  year,  the  sky  is  serene  and  un- 
douded,  the  rains  are  never  heavy,  and  snow  seldom 
lies  Idn^  on  the  ground.  The  seasons  are  so  r^ular, 
diat  it  IS  considered  a  point  of  indifference  whether  the 
market  places  be  ooveied  or  open. 

Ispslum,  in  its  most  prosperous  days,  was  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  20  miles  in  drcnit ;  but  the  inhabited  part 
af  the  dty  is  now  restricted  to  a  space  of  between  two 
and  three  miles  in  diameter.  Every  where  it  is  surround- 
ed by  ruins,  extending  to  a  great  distance.  Some  of 
its  most  extensive  suburbs  have,  entirely  disajmeared, 
and  the  most  populous  quarters  are  deserted.  iBehdd 
from  the  ton  of  the  hish^t  edifices,  all  the  buildings 

exhibit  a  lignt  yeUgw  fdour;  »d|  wm  it  tt9t  £^  the 


intermixture  of  trees,'  the  view  would  be  monotonous. 
The  domes  of  the  numerous  mosques  are  a  field  of  green, 
or  sometimes  blue  lacquered  tiles,  with  ornaments  in 
blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and  the^  are  crowned  by  golden 
balls  and  a  crescent  When  visited  by  Chardin^  the  wslli 
were  so  completely  covered  by  houses  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible.    He  observes,  that  he  did  not  take  a  plan  of 
the  dty,  neither  did  he  give  any  view  of  it  except  in  s 
vimette,  "  because,  from  whatever  side  the  dty  is  be- 
held it  resembles  a  wood,  where  onlj  domes  are  to  be 
seen,  with  lofty  slender  towers  attached  to  them,  serv« 
ing  the  Mahometans  for  belfries."     Ispahan  oonnsts  of 
the  dty  properly  so  called,  and  the  suburb  of  Julfa, 
with  some  others  of  inferior  note,  all  surrounded  by 
beautiful  gardens.  The  fcnrmer  is  in  general  ill  built,  the 
streets  narrow,  irregular,  badly  paved,  and  very  dirty, 
full  of  mud  in  rain,  and  of  dust  during  great  part  of  the 
year.    The  better  quarters  and  market  places  are  wa» 
tared  in  warm  weather,  which  was  wont  to  be  done 
twice  daily  throughout  the  dty.     The  houses,  though 
suffidently  handsome  and  convenient  within,  make  no 
external  shew.    Those  inhabited  by  the  governor,  pub* 
lie  officers,  and  opulent  merchants,  may  almost  vie  with 
peaces,  but  nearly  the  whole  consist  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun,  for  none,  except  the  public  edifices,  are  con* 
structed  of  burnt  bricks.  They  present  high  dead  walls 
without  windbws,  and  have  terraces,  whereon  the  in* 
habitants  sleep  during  several  months.  The  only  access 
isusually  by  one  door  or  gate.  In  the  interior  there  is  a 
court,  whid),  if  large,  is  laid  out»in  walks,  planted  oa 
the  sides  with  flowers,  and  ornamented  widi  fountains. 
Almost  every  dwelling  of  consequence  has  agarden  be- 
longing to  it,  which,  while  promoting  the  beau^  and 

salttbri^  of  th«  dty,  greiitly  wcr^aiet  its  Mteot 
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\tf^  Chardin  relates*  that  in  bis  time^  namely  between  the 
years  1 666  and  1676,  there  were  within  the  walla  16S 
nosqaes,  48  colleges^  1802  caravansems,  273  baths,  12 
cemeteries,  and  the  number  of  houses  was  computed  at 
S8,000.  But  the  city  has  since  undergone  so  many  di* 
Upidalions,  that,  in  addition  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  walls,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  edifices  have 
perished.  But  the  Shah  Maidan,  or  royal  sauare,  is 
still  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  universe,  and  its  ba« 
zars  and  religious  edifices  rival  any  to  be  seen  in 
eastern  kingdoms.  It  is  440  paces  in  length,  by 
160  in  breadth.  At  the  distance  of  23  feet  from  the 
houses  it  was  surrounded  by  a  cana^  bordered  by  lofty 
trees,  both  of  which  are  now  destroyed.  On  the  south 
Bide  stands  the  royal  mosque,  a  magnificent  buildings 
which  was  constructed  by  Shah  AblMts  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Every  part  of  it  exhibits  a  style  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  quite  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is 
entered  by  a  gate  about  twelve  feet  wide,  dosed  by  two 
leaves,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver,  partly  gilt  and 
sculptured,  which  were  added  by  Shah  Sefi  the  First.  An 
iron  chain  hangs  across  the  outside  towards  the  square. 
Within  these,  are  fountains  flowing  into  jasper  basons^ 
spacious  courts,  and  extensive  porticos,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  dome  and  gilt 
ccescent,  visible  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  on  the 
toad  from  Casan.  All  this  edifice  is  constructed  of 
massy  stone,  covered  with  highly  varnished  bricks  and 
tfles,  upon  which  are  inscribed  sentences  of  the  Koran. 
Though  the  royal  mosque  has  lofty  minarets,  they  are  not 
used  far  callin|yr  the  people  to  prayers,  from  their  over- 
looking the  neighbouring  houses,  which  excites  the  jea« 
hmsy  of  the  inhabitants.  On  another  side  of  the  Mai« 
dan  there  is  a  Mahometan  college,  called  the  Medreue 
Shah  Sultan  Hossein.     Its  entrance  is  gained  by  a  lof- 

Sr  portico,  enriched  with  twisted  pilTazs  of  beautiful 
abriz  marble,  which  leads  throu^  two  brazen  gates, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  of  silver,  and  their  whole 
auiface  highly  sculptured,  and  embossed  with  flowers 
and  verses  from  the  Koran.    They  open  into  a  court, 
on  the  right  side  of  which  is  a  mosque,  with  a  great 
CDpda  covered  with  lacquered  tiles,  and  adorned  exter* 
pally  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold.     It  is  faced  by  two 
minarets;  but  they  can  no  longer  be  ascended,  as  the 
Stairs  are  destroyed,  and  the  dome  itself  is  falling  to  de- 
cay, but  its  interior  is  richly  spread  with  variegated  tiles, 
bearing  a  profusicm  of  inscriptions*     The  other  sides  of 
the  square  are  occupied,  one  by  a  high  and  beautiful 
portico,  and  the  remaining  two  by  small  square  cells 
with  carpets,  as  rooms  for  the  students,  twelve  in  each 
front  disposed  in  two  stories.     Here  there  are  thirty 
professors,  who  not  only  instruct  the  youth  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  in  the  languages,  belles  lettres»  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  astrology.     M.  Olivier  was  in- 
fimned,  that  in  1796  there  were  SCO  or  ,400  pupils ;  but 
formerly,  as  many  thousands  had  attended  it. 

The  city  contains  few  hospitals,  nor  ^e  they  well 
endowed.  One  stands  beside  an  extensive  caravanserai, 
built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who  erected  both  at 
^e  same  time,  that  the  revenue  of  the  latter  might  sup« 
port  the  |Mt>ptr  officers  of  the  hospital. 

The  palaces  of  the  kings  are  enclosed  in  a  fort  of 

*f4ty  walls,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 

to   which  there  is  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  £u« 

^ope,  whether  in  appearance  or  extent,  or  in  the  num- 

^'er  and  beauty  of  the  edifices,  dispersed  over  spad- 

^txa  gardens.    In  general,  the  front  room  or  hall  ia 
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▼enr  open,  and  supported  by  pillan  exquisitely  ^wcd  Iq^si>sh» 
ana  gilded;  while  the  large  glass  windows, through  '— '  -  "^^ 
whidi  it  receives  a  mellow  light,  are  curiously  stained 
with  a  variety  of  colours.  Each  has  a  fountain  in  front. 
The  palace  Chehel  Siioont  oar  fort^  pillars,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  an  inmiense  square,  mtersected  by  various 
canals,  and  planted  with  trees.  Towards  the  garden» 
there  is  an  open  saloon  supported  by  eighteen  pillars^ 
all  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  appearing  f^m  a  distance 
to  consist  entirely  of  ^lass.  The  base  of  each  piUaf 
is  marble,  sculptured  mto  the  %ures  of  four  lions,  so 
disposed  that  the  shaft  rests  on  the  whole.  Mirrors  are 
likewise  profusely  arranged  over  the  walls ;  and  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  flowers  in  gilding.  An  arch* 
ed  recess,  embellished  in  the  same  manner  with  glass, 
and  portraito,  leads  into  a  spacious  and  splendid 
hall.  The  roof  is  formed  in  a  variety  of^  domes  and 
figures,  and  is  tastefully  painted  and  gilded.  Part 
of  the  walls  consists  of  white  marble,  and  part  is  co« 
vered  with  mirrors :  thev  are  besides  ornamented  with 
six  large  paintings,  chiefly  of  Shah  Ismael,  and  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  in  battles  and  in  royal  f£tes,  which 
are  all  of  considerable. age,  yet  the  colours  are  perfectly 
fi^sh,  and  the  gilding  surprisingly  brilliant  No  fur- 
niture remains  here  except  carpets.  Those  of  the  time 
of  Abbas,  two  centuries  old,  are  superior  to  the  fabric 
of  the  present  day.  Adjoining  to  this  palace  is  the  ha- 
rem, which  was  erected  by  ttie  seccmd  minister  a  few 
years  ago,  and  presented  to  the  king.  The  apartments 
are  alike  elegant  as  those  of  the  other :  the  walls  paint- 
ed with  birds,  ravenous  animals,  and  bouquets  of  flow- 
ers ;  besides  which,  they  are  resplendent  with  mirrors 
and  gildings.  Here  are  seen  the  portraits  of  several 
sovereigns,  particularly  of  the  present  king,  for  whom 
an  estabUshment,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  is  always 
kept  in  readiness,  though  he  resides  at  Teheran,  many 
miles  distant  The  windows  of  this  palace  display 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass  and  ena« 
melling,  disposed  m  couplets,  in  honour  of  the  monarchy 
together  with  quotations  from  the  Koran.  It  appears 
from  Chardin,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  have  always  had 
a  number  of  palaces,  arising  from  confiscations.  But 
he  observes,  that  of  1S7  which  belonged  to  him  in  Is- 
pahan, the  ^eater  part  were  uninhabited,  and  many 
fiilling  to  rum. 

.  Most  of  the  caravanseras  and  bazars  are  very  fine^ 
Some  of  the  former  are  large,  and  appropriated  for  tra- 
vellers from  their  res|»ective  provinces ;  so  that  no  diffi- 
culty occurs  i  n  finding  a  stranger.  Short  and  expressive 
sentences  are  frequently  inscribed  on  the  outsiae,  such 
as,  "  Two  companions  are  indispensable  for  a  traveller^ 
a  long  purse  and  a  good  sword ;"  or,  "  Ask  for  nothing 
more  than  others  have  previously  had,"  and  the  like. 

The  bazars  are  highly  celebnied,  consisting  of  large 
wide  streets,  arched  and  lighted  from  above.  Several 
are  covered  with  domes,  and  painted,  especially  in  the 
interior,  with  the  pcvtraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  coun- 
try, with  combats,  the  fibres  of  beastsi  and  similar  sub- 
jects. The  most  extensive  bazar  was  formerly  600 
geometrical  paces  in  length,  very  broad  and  lof^,  bat 
we  do  not  know  that  any  are  now  so  large.  By  meana 
of  successive  communications,  a  passenger  could  tra- 
verse the  whole  dty  sheltered  from  the  elements.  A 
new  one  has  been  built,  and  those  of  older  date  repair- 
ed, by  the  patriotic  minister  Hajee  Mahomet  Hussein 
Khan. 

The  suburb  of  Julfii  stands  on  the  south  side  of  tfaa^ 
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xifnr  Ztttnderovd,  which  is  cartMnd  by  teTenl  ftn& 
Uie  prinetpal  consiidti^  of  thirty  tfar«e  arches, 
Meh  gurnMunUd  by  three  of  tmaller  siare,  wi  A  a  eo* 
Yered  gidlcry  on  each  side  for  pedestrians.  It  originally 
itretched  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  hav« 
kig  art  main  »treet8>  the  longest,  intersected  by  others, 
extending  1200  paces.  Now  it  is  restricted  to  nearly  a 
mile  f^om  north  to  south,  by  half  a  mile  from  east  to 
west ;  the  streets  are  wide,  containing  elegant  and  com* 
Modiotts  houses,  with  fertile  gardens  prodocing  maeh 
fhiit  This  suburb  was  ibuntfed  by  a  colony  of  Arnie* 
nisns,  brought  hither  by  Shah  Abbas  fVom  Jalfa,  a  town 
on  the  banl»  of  th«  Arasees.  The  Armenians  bemg  an 
rndiKtrious  people,  the  colony  Bom-ished  rarprisingly, 
and  at  lengtii  oansisted  of  12,000  souls.  Bert  its  mem<* 
bevs>  having  betfsmt  tlie  subject  of  vexatious  exactions, 
graduallv  dimiiHslied  in  number.  M.  Olivier  found 
them  redneed  to  800  in  1796.  There  are  still  nine 
charchesiwhcve  weekly  service  Is  perfomed^  with  aeon-* 
iiderafele  body  of  clergy,  and  an  archbishop  at  their  head. 

Formerly,  500>  Rcnnan  Catholics  constituted  part  of 
fbe  popaktion  of  Ispahan.  M.  OMvier  fWnd  but  two 
ftnriiies,  who  occupied  the  convent  €fi  t^  Jesuits.  Oo^ 
vernment  had  long  befbi«e  sehied  on  those  of  lAie  Domu 
Aicans  and  Carmelites;  ami  he  did  not  ^sani  any  par« 
tknilars  regurdlng*  that  of  tile'  Capuchins. 
-  NomeRms  ana  importfeETift  manufactunes,  h^hly  pri« 
jtei  in  rhe  east,  ore  oanried  on  in  this  city.  Thaft  of 
gold'  Uroeadts  is  unnvdled.  All  the  articles  employed 
m  eommon  life  are  fabricaled>  both  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  for  eiqportatidn.  Several  glass  manufac-' 
tones  produce  w^Rat  would  do  credH  to  European  ar- 
tists. The  baBftts  are  much  more  extensive,  and  ex« 
ilibit  gmter  variety  of  goods  than  are  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  ^e  empire,  and  each  is  appropriated  for  those 
of  a  parthmlhr  kind.  The  finest  muslins  from  the  wes- 
yam  coast  of  the  Indian  peninstda,  are  sold  at  a  wonder- 
fnlly  moderate  rate;  and  the  price  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  otiler  preeious  stones  of  the  east,  is  lower  than  in 
Bumpe.  IspAh«n  is  the  ffttet  commercial  city  of  the  Per« 
eian  dominions,  and  the  emporium  of  foreign  trade  be^ 
iweenthemand  India,  Turkey,  and  Cabul.  Several  £u- 
ropean*nations  had  factories  here ;  but  the  commotions 
Sn  the  eighteenth-  centnry^  occasioned  them  to  be  stio 
cessively  withdrawn.  Its  relations  with  Russia  continue 
ed  later  than  those  of  the  rest,  and,  we  believe,  were  late- 
ly renewed. 

The  population  of  this  city  was  once  very  great.  In 
the  time  of  Chardin,  the  only  author  who  has  preserved 
n  detailed  account  of  it^  those  who  calculated  largely, 
comptrted  the  number  of  inhabitlints  at  1,100,000;  while 
others  estimated  them  at  600,000.  Ih  147^,  according 
to  Barbaro,  they  amount^  to  150,000;  but  its  splen- 
dour arose,  on  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment hither  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  from  Casbin 
in  tjhe  sixteenth  century.  Chardin  was  here  for  a 
Ifarge  portion  of  ten  years  in  the  seventeenth.  There 
is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  most  modern  cal- 
culktions.  According  to  Olivier,  the  number  had 
fbllen  to  50,000  in  1796;  bnt  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence and  trrniqnillity  raised  it  to  100,000  about  the 
year  1601),  and-  at  present  it  is  supposed  to  exceed 
200,000.  Dir.  Morier,  indeed,  r&tes  the  inhabitants  at 
twice  as  many,  because  the  second  minister,  a  native  of 
the  city,  and  long  its  governor,  informed  him  that  there 
were  80,000  families ;  but  he  adds,  that  much  is  to  be 
ttlfowed  ^  the  exaggeration  of  a  P^sian.  A  few  of 
the  ancient  iire-worshippeif«,  or  Guebres,  remain,  who 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation. 


A  grand  eadseway  or  Avenue,  eded  the  Char>>bi^h,    ifMh» 
dr  foar  garden^  ext€ndin|f  9000  paces  in  length  by  70 
in  breadthy  leads  to  the  prmcipal  bridge  across  the  river. 
The  gardens  surroundfBg  Ispahan,  and  their  iVoits,  are 
highly  dBlebrttted  for  variety  and  excellence.    They 
are  copiously  watered  by  numerous  channels,  and  coiv* 
tain  fine  foantains  and  pavilions;  though  many  of 
both  httve  been  destroyed.    The  garden  of  Azar  Gcrib 
has  always  been  appropriated  to  the  cnlture  of  the  fruits 
most  esteemed  in  Persia.     It  extends  a  mile  m  length, 
and  being  formed  en  a  declivity,  is  disposed  in  twelve 
terraces,  supported  by  walls,  esch  divided  into  a  grett 
Number  of  scjuures,  which  are  planted  wi A  frait*trees, 
all  of  thid  same  species,  arranged  in  qnincanxes.    The 
whole  district  environing  Ispiahan  and  its  gardens,  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  Persia ;  every  species  of  grain,  and  aQ 
edible  herbs  grow  luxoriantly,  cetf on,  tobacco,  sesanam, 
madder,  and  saffhon,  are  abundant     Many  of  the  vil« 
lages,  however,  which  enlivimed  the  scene,  and  con* 
triiH^d  te  the  wealth  of  former  ages,  have  now  disap« 
peared. 

The  eastern  authors  are  not  agreed  regarding  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  Ispahan.    It  is  affirmed  by  some, 
that  its  earliest  name  was  Jnyy  or  Cherestan ;  others  think 
that  it  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great    Arts* 
xerxes  captured  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, after  which  its  history  is  obscured  daring  serttral 
ages.     It  surrendered  to  the  great  warrior  Tamerlsne 
in  the  year  1386,  immediately  on  his  appearing  before 
the  walls ;  but  in  consequence  of  en  insurrection,  al- 
most its  whole  inhabitants  were  devo^ted  to  destruction. 
*^  I  conquered  the  city  of  Ispahan,"  says  that  sove* 
reign,  in  his  Institutes,  *'  and  trusting  in  the  people,  I 
delivered  the  castle  into  their  hands,  and  the  darogsh 
whom  I  placed  over  them,  they  slew,  with  5000  of  the 
soldiers :  and  I  also  commanded  that  a  general  siaugh* 
ter  should  be  made  of  the  people  of  Ispahan.'*    An 
account  was  taken  of  70,000  heads  that  were  piled  up  in 
p3rramids,  as  a  testimony  of  the  cruel  vtctor^s  resent* 
ment    When  the  Afghans,  a  rate  from  the  eountria 
to  the  north-east  of  Persia,  invaded   the  empire,  an 
army  of  20,000  men  took  the  snburbs  of  Jaffa,  and 
invested  Ispahan.    Mahmoud  their  commander,  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  city,  coffi« 
menced  a  strict  blockade.    All  supplies  were  intermpt- 
ed,  and  a  terrible  famine  ensued.     The  people,  how* 
ever,  willing  for  a  time  to  submit  to  privations,  became 
impatient  under  their  distresses;  and  surtoundrng  the 
harem,   wherein   the  sovereign  had  secured  himself, 
demanded,  but  in  vain,  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
It  is  recorded,  that  horses  and  mtdes  sMn  rose  to  so 
high  a  price,  that  none  excepting  the  king  and  the 
wealthiest  citizens  could  afford  to  prurchaae  them  for 
subsistence :  and  the  animals,  hitherto  deemed  unclsan 
by  the  principles  of  the  Mahometan  x^eligion,  became 
welcoine  food.     As  these  were  exhausted,  leather  and 
the  bark  of  trees  were  substituted,  and  at  length  the 
famished  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  hatxtan  flesh;  many 
of  them  killed  each  other,  many  were  seen  catting  pieces 
from  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  just  expired ; 
parents  destroyed  their  children ;  and  sdme,  to  termi* 
nate  thefir  calamities,  became  thehr  owti  execotioners. 
The  streets,  the  squares,  and  the  royal  gardens,  were 
covered  with  carcases ;  and  the  rivet*  Zainderoud  was 
so  corrupted,  that  its  waters  were  hardly  fit  for  we. 
At  length  the  king,  to  avert  farther  evils,  resolved  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  advanchig  tb  the  camp  of 
Mahmoud,  laid  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  hS^fbct    When 
the  Afghans  took  possession  of  the  city,  a  large  por« 
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inifan  tiop  of  it  mmn  to  b«v«  been  iWstrc^^ ;  md  so  much 
I      ioj^fj  was  suffered  oo  th^  wbol<»  that  it  never  re* 
utHt.    covered  its  ancient  isplendonr.    Some  time  afterwerds^ 
^•^T^  tlie  Feisisne  rev^ted,  when  M^hmoud  invited  all  tb« 
nunisters  and  diief  men  to  a  feaet.     But  each^  at  the 
i^omfnt  ef  arrival^  ^wa^  assassinated,  and  300  di^ad  bo» 
dies  w?re  soon  exposed  in  the  royal  square  to  intimi* 
4itetbeinhabit2tfits.   Not  content  with  this  sanguinary 
viDfeance,  he  commanded  the  destruction  of  all  who 
had  b«ea  previously  in  the  service  of  government    The 
muiacre  fasted  fifteen  days^  so  that  from  th«  loss  of 
thoae  who  perished*  of  those  who  were  banished^  and 
of  those  who  Sed  in  terror  from  the  scene,  Ispahan 
vas  alniest  totally  depopulated.    Mahmoud,  to  repeople 
it,  invit^  sevei^  Kurdish  tribes  tp  occupy  the  desert* 
^  housea.  Sut  a  short  time  subsequent  to  these  events^ 
ha  hmelf  died  miserably ;  and  Nadir,  the  celebrated 
i^prper,  having  taken  the  eilyi  many  of  the  Afghans 
were  put  U>  deaths  while  the  empire  was  regained  from 
their  government     From  the  period  of  Nadir's  assas- 
sination in  1747,  Ispahan  becWe  the  object  of  ambi^ 
ti«Q  ^  all  the  different  competitors  for  the  thi*one,  who 
hsve  dduged  Persia  vritb  blood  during  the  preceding 
OBDtury,    It  waa  captured  by  tint  late  sovereign  Age 
Mabonst  Khan  in  ITS^i  and  was  threatened  by  a  new 
ondidate  for  the  empire,  Lootf  AH  Khan,  in  1791*   Soma 
ySMe  ]MtM  the  Idi^  ordered  all  the  fortifications  to  be 
fymmMls  and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  ta 
Tehevan,  in  the  seme  province,  where  it  still  remains, 
Lfft.  32P  84'  34*'  N. ;  hwg.  51°  50'  W  E.    See  Chardin 
y<i^8^  ^dUn  4e  tatigkh  torn.  \ii.  viii. ;  Tavemier'4 
V9tf^4i  Olivier,  Vo^tig^i,  tom^iii,  p.  182;  Morier'e 
Tr4mk»  f.  16$  I  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  \o\,  u,  i 
McDonald  Kinneir's  Geogr^pltkal  Memoir^  p.  1 1 1 .    (c) 
1ST£S$Q  an  JMfr/W«,  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
tibe  unison,  or  Minor  First  ;  which  see. 

iSTRI  A»  ia  a  countiy  of  Europe,  forming  a  triangular 
psBioQub  in  the  northern  part  pf  the  Adriatic  Sea.    It 
^*oa.  ii  bounded  em  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  and 
on  the  olber  fvyta  l^  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the  Gulf  of 
Cameie^  or  move  properly  the  Channel  of  Fansina,  by 
wUcb  it  is  separated  from  the  island  ef  Cheso»  and  \^ 
the  Adriatic     That  poortion  forming  the  base  of  the 
triaogle,  extends  between  SO  and  90  miles  in  length, 
fron  east  to  west  ,*  ii  stretches  between  70  and  80  from 
Berth  to  south  i  and  probably  the  superficial  area  may 
smooat  to  neariy  3500  square  miles. 
^*°>       Ifltria  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Venetian  to 
the  west,  and  Ae  Austrian  to  tjhe  east;  the  latter^  ake 
called  the  UUorat  distriel,  bad  pertained,  during  a  long 
tine,  to  the  circle  of  Austria ;  the  former  was  anneaed 
to  it  alw>  hy  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    Several 
pleasant  islands  are  dispersed  along  the  coasts  as  the 
tiro  islands  of  St  Nicholas,  one  of  which  \s  covered 
with  olives,  and  the  other,  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit,  is 
foil  of  shrubs,  but  inhabited  only  by  quarriers,  workinga 
coarse  grey  marble,  which  is  sent  to  Venice.  The  island 
Brioni  is  likewise  celebrated  for  the  same  substance. 
^         The  surfitfse  of  Istria  is  extremely  unequal ;  part  of 
it  towardia  tbe  sea  is  low  and  marshy,  part,  especially 
to  the  Bortb-wesI,  consists  of  precipitous  mountains, 
imm  whidi  the  projection  of  enormous  pointed  rocka 
seems  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  beholder.    Their 
sides  are  penetrated  by  caverns  and  grottos,  incrustedk 
within  by  stalactites  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  numerous 
lorrenttf  poar  down  the  deep  ravines.    The  mountains 
are  either  capped  with  snows,  bare  and  barren,  or  co- 
vered b^  beautiful  forests,  from  which  the  marine  of 
Venice  ja  ^efly  seyplied^    Henee  a  great  diversity  oi 


climate  ensues ;  and  when  one  partaf  Istria  is  congnal*      1*^^ 
ed  with  cold,  the  heat  of  tbe  level  ground  is  almost  in-  '^^'Y^*^ 
supportable,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  is 
attended  with  a  fatal  insalubrity. 

The  vallies  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  They  af«  Pn>duciioDa» 
ford  two  crops  annually  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  some  of  it  exported 
to  Hamburgh.  Harvests  are  obtained  almost  without 
tbe  operations  of  agriculture.  Oil  and  wine  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  price  of  the  latter,  whicli  possesses  re^ 
m«rkable  strength  and  flavour,  is  so  moderate  as  to 
render  it  attainable  by  every  class  of  the  people.  Pro* 
fitable  fisheries  of  the  tunny  imd  anchovy  are  carried 
on  in  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fisherman  scarcely  needs 
to  leave  the  sbcN'e  for  procuring  a  plentiful  supply. 

The  inhabitants  of  civiliaed  countries  present  fewer  Inhabitalits. 
prominent  characters  than  those  emerging  from  a  sa* 
vage  condition.  Probably  the  natives  of  Istria  are  a 
mixed  race,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Morlacluans, 
^ho  are  copiously  disseminated  in  the  neighbouring 
regiona,  form  pait  of  the  number,  Neverth^»$  a  god« 
siderable  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  their  monJa 
and  pursuits,  according  to  the  places  where  th^  dvelL 
In  the  district  of  Trieste),  their  physiod  constittttion 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  if  the  inhabitants  a€ 
Camiola,  to  which  they  are  annexed  by  some  gcogra* 
gratters.  They  are  alike  indifferent  to  iht  piercing 
cold  of  tbe  mountains  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the 
vallies,  and,  with  their  breasta  bare,  and  feet  nidcedr 
Uiey  iMrave  the  ice,  and  the  asperity  of  the  rocks.  They 
are  robust  and  active.  In  Venetian  Istria,  on  the 
other  hand,  thev  are  slothful  and  indifferent.  The  fer^ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  the  stores  of  the  sea,  summon 
forth  so  little  exertion,  that  in  vaany  places  they  are 
sunk  in  a  state  of  apathy.  Abusing  the  facdity  of  pn»« 
curing  liquors  by  drinkmg  to  excess,  many  are  afflicted 
by  gout  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Numeroua  lame 
persons  are  setn  among  them,  which  some  have  ascti* 
bed  to  tbe  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  draughss, 
and  some  to  an  original  vicious  personal  confomiaiioii. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  of  tbe  inactivity  of  the 
I  strians  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  country  and 
its  climate.  The  presence  effbresta,  and  of  low  and  mar<« 
shy  grottchds,  are  alike  peraicioua  to  health ;  and  it  haa 
been  remarked,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  that, 
on  their  eradication,  a  sensible  amelioration  follows. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  climate  is  not  equally  fatal  to  na« 
tive  Istrians  as  to  strangers,  for  many  aged  persona 
are  seen  here.  It  has  aibe  been  maintained,  that  if 
their  strength  were  developed  by  labour;  if  agricultnre 
were  in  greater  repute,  and  procured  more  healthfnl 
nutriment  for  them ;  if  they  abstained  from  strong  H« 
quors,  and  if  a  watchful  poUce  promoted  deaniineae^ 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance,  their  endemial  ma- 
ladies would  gradually  disappear. 

Istria  contains  several  towns  of  considerable  import-  Towns, 
ance;  of  which,  according  to  some  geographers,  the 
principal  is  Trieste.    But  as  others  incline  to  detach  Trieatet 
It  from  this  country,  and  annex  it,  along  with  its  tern* 
tory,  to  another,  we  shall  briefly  remark,  Uiat  it  is  si» 
tuated  at  the  bottom  of  i  gulf  of  the  same  name,  oe« 
capying  the 'place  of  the  ancient  Tergeste,  a  Roraaii 
station ;  thai  H  ia  a  city  of  great  trade  and  mimennM 
population,,  which  chiefly  iNgan  to  flourish' under  the 
eekbrated  £n^ess  Maria  Theresa,  somewhat  af^  the 
middle  of  the  preoediDg  century.    See  Trieste.    Capo  Cvpo 
d'lstria^  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Venetian  part,  is  itsuaU  (^'^stria. 
ly  coBsideoed  tbe  capital.    See  Capo  and  laxRiA.    The 
Wwn.  oC  Pol%  maw  Vk  iaeaauderable  pbic^  ii,  as  re»  P«i% 
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marked  by  the  learned  Dr.  Pooockey  '<  in  relation  to 
its  antiquities,  to  be  regarded  among  the  greatest."  It 
stands  towards  the  south-west  extremity  of  Istria,  but 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  sea  is  dangerous  on  account 
of  rocks  and  shoals.  It  has  a  fine  road,  spacious  and 
convenient,  forming  a  basin  which  is  completely  shel- 
tered from  every  wmd.  Pola  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel,  a  poor  edifice  of  four  bas- 
tions, wherein  the  Venetians  kept  a  garrison  of  15  or 
20  men,  and  a  governor,  who  was  always  a  nobleman, 
and  whose  monthly  allowances  cost  more  than  the 
whole  annual  pay  of  the  military.  All  maritime  visit- 
ors  undergo  the  strictest  examination,  to  guard  against 
infection  of  the  plague  from  the  Levant.  Nevertheless, 
it  sometimes  breaks  out  and  makes  considerable  rav»* 
ges.  The  occurrence  of  this  calamity  is  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  a  police  not  sufficiently  vigilant  in 'pre- 
venting the  surreptitious  introduction  of  contraband 
goods,  the  fruits  of  piracies  and  robbery,  by  profligate 
persons  dwelling  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pola  do  not  exce^  600  or  700  dis- 
persed within  the  walls.  Here  are  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  noblest  amphitheatres  now  extant.  Its  exterior 
walls  are  almost  entire,  consisting  of  very  large  hewn 
stones,  bound  together  with  cramps  of  iron.  They 
rise  in  three  stories,  each  penetrated  by  72  arcades,  or 
216  in  whole,  and  are  capable  of  containing  several 
thousand  persons.  This  amphitheatre,  like  othersy  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  the  largest  diameter  extending 
400  feet ;  and  in  the  interior  is  a  wide  subterraneous 
channel,  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  water.  Pola  possesses  other  interesting  anti- 
quities; as  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Rome 
and  Augustus,  an  emperor  who  long  resisted  that  tri- 
bute of  adulation.  Its  architecture  exhibits  the  most 
delicate  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  an 
inscription,  testifying  its  original  object,  is  still  legible 
between  the  arclutrave  and  Uie  cornice  over  the  porti- 
co. The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  however,  believe,  that 
the  temple  was  built  for  the  worship  of  Pallas :  and 
popular  names  are,  besides,  given  to  different  antiqui- 
ties, which  tend  to  involve  their  foundation  and  uses  in 
much  perplexity.  Such  are  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  Julia,  and  the  Tower  of  Orlando.  A  beautiful  mo- 
numental arch,  simply  a  memorial  of  conjugal  affection 
by  a  surviving  widow,  appears  here  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Pola  is  supposed  to  have  become  a  Roman  colo- 
ny in  the  time  of  Augustus :  it  was  destroyed  first  by 
Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Venetians.  One  of  the 
more  flourishing  towns  of  Istria,  is  the  seaport  Rovigno, 
occupying  a  peninsula  on  the  west  coast,  which  is  hand- 
some and  well  built  The  materiids  of  the  various  edi- 
fices are  taken  from  neighbouring  quarries,  the  same 


that  supply  what  afe  fequired  for  the  stnietdNs  of  V6i    \i^ 
nice.    The  cathedral  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  e^fice 
of  Gothic  architecture,  occupying  the  highest  part  of 
the  city,  with  a  lofty  tower.     Rovigno  Otjiitains  aboal 
10,000  inhabitanU.    The  ancient  Parentium,  now  Pa*  hxmt, 
renso,  was  famous  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
the  foundations  and  basement  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
materials  for  building  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
many  curious  pieces  of  Mosaic.     A  small  town,  called 
Pirano,  stands  m  a  picturesque  situation,  on  a  peninso-  Pmoo.    ) 
la  between  the  Gulf  of  Lagona  and  that  of  Trieste,  and  I 

which  is  conjectured  to  Mong  to  the  age  of  AttiU.   In  ' 

the  church  is  an  ancient  vase,  converted  to  a  font,  which 
is  sculptured  with  a  cupidan  or  dolphin.  There  are 
several  other  towns  in  Istria  besides  what  are  now 
mentioned.  Most  of  those  on  the  sea-coast  are  unheal- 
thy, and,  long  ago,  thatof  Citta  Nova  was  represented  €ittiV«i 
as  almost  quite  deaolate  from  so  disastrous  a  cause. 

The  principal  exports  of  this  country  are  marble, 
timber,  fish,  salt,  oil,  and  wine. 

Formerly,  the  population  of  Istria  was  computed  at  PopdidMi 
100,000  souls ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  thr  i 

Venetian  part,  and  h  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inhabiu 
ants  of  the  whole  at  present  exceed  double  that  num* 
ber. 

The  history  of  Istria,  which  can  be  obtained  only  ffstiry. 
from  meagre  materials,  ascends  to  a  very  early  U^ie. 
It  is  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  lUyhan  pro* 
vinces,  but  its  ancient  dimensions  are  not  clearly  asoer* 
tained.    The  Colchians,  on  returning  from  their  cele- 
brated expedition,  are  supposed  to   have  established 
themselves  here ;  and  when  the  country  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans,  they  found  the  worship  of  Ins  es- 
tablished in  it.     Isti^a,  when  united  to  the  empire,  sha* 
red  in  its  diversified  fortunes ;  but  its  history  is  so  much 
interwoven  with  thatof  the  neighbouring  regions,  that 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  both.    We 
learn  that  Crispus,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Copstan* 
tine«  having  been  banished  to  Pola  on  an  accusation  of 
an  incestuous  passion  for  his  step-mother  Fausta,  was 
compelled  to  swallow  poison.     The   inhabitants,  be- 
lieving him  innocent,  decreed  magnificent  obsequies  to 
his  memory,  and  Fausta  soon  became  the  victim  of  hp 
own  dissolute  conduct     The  monuments  yet  seen  in 
Istria  testify  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts ;  but  the 
decline  of  the  empire  admitted  new.  and  more  barba* 
lous  invaders.     This  country  at  length  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and  more  recently  it  lias 
had  some  participation  in  the  troubles  which  agitated 
Europe  towards  tne  close  of  the  preceding  ce  tory.  Lst 
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History.  1  ns  early  histoid  of  Italy,  like  that  of  most  other  na- 
tions, is  rendered  obscure  and  uncertain  by  the  want 
of  authentic  records  of  its  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  the 
fabulous  legends  invented  by  the  vanity  of  their  more 
distinguished  descendants.  Hence  the  fictions  of  the 
voyages  of  JEneas,  Antenor,  and  Diomede,  whichi 
though  probably  contrived  by  the  Grei^ns  in  order 
to  impress  the  world  with  the  idea  that  the  arts  and 
policy  of  the  Etruscans  and  other  Italian  nations,  were 
derived  from  their  early  colonies,  were  eagerly  adopt- 
ed by  the  Bomans  thenaaelyei^  de^iruua  to  throw  the 


splendid  veil  of  fable  over  the  comparative  meanness 
and  obscurity  of  their  origin.  From  whatever  source, 
however,  the  original  population  of  Italy  was  derived, 
the  earliest  accounts  of  its  inhabttant.n  present  us  with 
a  picture  but  little  differing  in  its  features  from  that  of 
human  nature  in  its  savage  state  among  other  nations 
of  ancient  or  modem  times.  But  wliile  the  surface  of 
Italy  exhibits  almost  every  degree  of  physical  va« 
riety,  a  similar  diversity  seems,  from  the  most  remote 
period,  to  have  prevailed  among  its  natives.  So  strik* 
ingi  indeed,  was  die  difference  between  the  rude  and 
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fiittor;.   iboples ''jret  bold  add  warlike  tribes,  who  inhabited 

iW'yW  ^g  vallies  of  the  Appennmes,  and  the  feeble  and 

!  luxnrioas  cultivators  of  the  marshes  of  Verona,  or 

I  the  plains  of  Campania,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all 

surprizing  that  the  natives  themselves  should  have  been 

led  to  believe,  that  characters  so  dissimilar  could  not 

I  be  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors.     But 

I  80  entirely  does  this  diversity  seem  to  have  been  owing 

!  to  the  influence  of  climate,  that  when  the  warlike  Ura- 

brians  themselves  became  by  conauest  masters  of  the 

plains,  we  find  them  infected  by  tne  same  degeneracy, 

and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Etrurians,  who,  in  their 

j  turn,  suffered  no  less  in  their  national  character  by  this 

I  pomidous  acquisition. 

The  form  of  government  which  most  prevailed, 
aeems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  or  defen- 
five  league,  by  which  all  the  tribes  of  the  same  origi« 
nal  stooL  were  bound  together.  And  as  the  colonies, 
which  some  from  convenience,  and  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  religious  observance,  frequently  sent  out, 
*  were  often  removed  to  a  great  distance,  this  family 
eompact  had  the  eflect  of  connecting  nations,  otherwise 
leraote  from  each  other.  Thus,  from  the  ancient  stock 
of  the  Osd  or  Aurund,  were  derived  the  Sabines,  and 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  a  religious  vow,  the 
Samnites  and  the  Lucanians. 

The  limits  prescribed  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  pre- 
vent us  Iran  entering  at  large  into  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Itadian  nations,  a  field  of  research  far  from  unin- 
ter«tinfr :  diere  is,  however,  one  state  which  has  left 
behind  it  so  many  memorials  of  its  grandeur  and  ad« 
vancement  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  it  requires 
from  us  a  more  particular  attention. 
OBBavi       The  people  called  by  the  Romans,  Etrurians  or  Tus- 
cans, and  by  the  Greeks  Tirrheni,  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Traseni,  which  probably  was  their  original  ap- 
pellation, inhabited  the  district  l3ring  betwixt  the  Amo 
and  the  Tiber.     By  their  victories  over  the  Umbri, 
Osci,  and  Veneti,  they  extended  their  power  to  the  other 
sideof  Itady,  and  there  founded  the  flourishing  colonies 
of  Adria  and  Boli^a.     Having,  however,  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history,  had  the  wisdom  to  renounce  all 
wan  of  conquest,  they  devoted  their  chief  attention  to 
eommerce  and  the  arts  of  peace.     The  result  of  their 
commerce  was  a  decided  naval  superiority,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  masters,  by  means  of 
their  colonies,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Elba.     The  l^t  acquisition,  by  its  inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron,    for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Tuscan 
foretita  aflfbrded  ample  materials,  was  of  immense  im^ 
portance,  pot  only  in  constructing  a  navy,  hut  also  as  an 
article  of  commerce.    By  the  possession  of  these  mines, 
and  the  art  of  fabricating  tools  of  iron,  the  Tuscans 
were  enabled  to  construct  those  prodigious  citadels  and 
fortifications,  which  have  acquired  for  them  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  inventors  of  military  architecture, 
and  the  ruins  of  many  of  which  remain  at  this  day  the 
splendid  and  indestructible  monuments  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  founders.     And  though  many  succeeding 
•ges  of  war  and  slavery  and  oppression,  have  convert- 
ed into  pestilential  deserts,   much  of  the  once  highly 
cultivated  territory  of  Etruria,  yet  even  there  the  ruins 
of  harbours  and  cities,  and  the  consequently  numerous 
population  which  mast  have  been  maintained,  attest 
their  proi^ess  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 
^  The  form  of  government  was  that  of  a  federal  re- 

"""^  public^  divided  into  twelve  states,  over  each  of  which 
preaided  a  civil  magistrate,  called  Lucumon.     In  times 


of  war,  the  office  of  odknniander  in  chief  was  conferred  History, 
on  one  of  the  Lucumones,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  ^^•'V* 
very  considerable  powers.  This  authority,  however, 
was  by  no  means  absolute,  as  it  appears  that  he  was 
subject  to  the  controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
deputies  of  the  twelve  states  held  in  the  temple  of  VoU 
tumna,  and  liable  even  to  capital  punishment,  if  found 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  That  their 
system  of  laws  was  just  and  equitable,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  form  of  their  sode^,  afmears  from  the 
concurring  testimony  of  historians,  and  the  abridge* 
ment  of  its  principles  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  juris* 
prudence  of  the  Romans ;  for  which,  as  well  as  their 
religious  establishment,  Uiey  were  indebted  to  their 
Etrurian  neighbours. 

Their  manners  were  in  no  small  degree  humanized; 
domestic  slavery,  which  at  that  period  prevailed  in  al« 
most  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  did  not  exist  aujiong 
them ;  and  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  polished  life,  is 
attested  by  those  exquisite  remains,  which  even  in  our 
own  times,  have  been  consider^  as  models  worthy  of 
imitation.* 

These  new  arts,  however,  and  the  foreign  ideas  in* 
troduced  by  abundance  and  wealth,  against  which  the 
moat  virtuous  education  can  make  but  a  feeble  opposi- 
tion, were  among  the  nation  of  the  Etruscans  the  seeds 
of  that  rdaxation  of  morals  which  marks  inevitably  the 
epoch  of  its  decay.  The  seducing  influence  of  corrup- 
tion, damped  hj  degrees  the  ar&ur  of  liberty.  The 
colonies  lost  theur  aroction  for  the  mother  country,  and 
degenerated  into  cold  and  uninterested  allies,  and  tiiO 
republic  itself,  divided  by  domestic  contentions,  fell, 
one  state  after  another,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  history  of  that  nation  becomes,  from  this 
period,  that  of  Italy  ;  and  for  an  account  of  its  various 
revolutions,  while  under  its  power,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Rome. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  west,  surrounded  by  numberless  hordes  of 
barbarians  impelled  by  ambition  and  famine,  was  every 
day  deprived  by  their  conquests  of  some  valuable  pro- 
vince or  territory,  Italy  alone  for  some  time  preserved 
the  appearance  and  name  of  the  Roman  empire.     Un- 
der tne  feeble  sway,  however,  of  the  later  emperors, 
and  the  tyrannical  misrule  of  their  favourites,  such  was 
the  miserable  situation  of  the  country,  that  the  circum- 
stances even  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  envied  by  the  wretched  Italians.     Civil 
liberty  was  almost  annihilated,  the  laws  were  disre- 
garded, the  nobles  harassed  and  impoverished  by  the 
exactions  of  the  imperial  tax-gatherers,  and  the  poor, 
exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  soldiery,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  famme  by  the  bands  of  robbers  which 
overrun  the  country,  were  indifferent  into  the  hands 
of  what  master  thev  fell,  and  were  rather  willing  to 
enjoy  personal  freeclom  under  the  name  of  slaves  to  the 
Goths,  than  remain  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery  with 
the  semblance  of  Roman  liberty.     At  this  period,  the 
army  of  the  emperor  consisted  of  three  tribes  of  bar- 
barians,  the  Heruli,  tiie  Rugee,  and  the  Turcilingi. 
These  soldiers  having  for  some  time  received  no  pay, 
demanded  that  in  lieu  of  it  a  certain  portion  of  land 
should  be  assigned  them.     This  rec(uest  being  refused 
by  Orestes,  the  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Augustutus, 
they  ofiered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Odoacer,  his  Odoacer, 
principal  general ;  and  on  his  promising  to  accede  to 
their  demands,  deposed  the  emperor,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  king.    The  new  monarch  wisely  abstained 


*  Tbo»e  of  mu  raaden  who  may  with  for  farther  iaformatimi  regarding  thii  remarkable  natun,  are  xeHmvd  to  Micsle*s  VltaHa  avatiH  U 
dotmmo  d€i  JimonW*  a  jroik  equallj  woxthj  of  the  atteatioB  of  the  philoGopher  and  the  aotiquariaii. 
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from  BK^I^i^  (jiny  Aftnge  in  the  ]»w«a  and  in  orckr  to 
conciliate  the  eaatern  emperor,  fisaamed  onlv  the  title  of 
patrician  of  Rojpe^  and  pretended  to  acl^aowledge  his  au« 
thority.  Having  expelled  from  Noricuip^  Frederic,  king 
of  the  Rugae,  a  Germain  tribe,  the  latter  took  refuge  with 
"f  heodpric,  kijig  of  the  Clothe,  who  then  resided  at  Nq« 
va  in  Maesia,  and  implored  bis  a^tance  against  Odo* 
^per.  This  prince,  endowed  by  nature  with  superior 
talents  and  courage,  was  despended  frqn^  the  most  il- 
lustrious family  of  the  GothSj  and  bad  eiyc^ed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  educated  at  %\^e  co^rt  of  the  By^an-* 
tine  emperor,  Zepp,  who  pad  several  tirne^  qistin<i 
guished  him  with  peculi,ar  marks  of  favour,  and  as 
pflen,  moved  by  fickleness  o^  iealpusy,  attempted  to 
deprive  him  of  tbe  possessions  with  Wfiich  h?  lu'ms^f 
had  invested  h'lj^  At  this  period,  Theodorie,  y^tiy 
wearied  with  his  duplicity  anci  perfidy,  bad  taken  up 
tipxis  ag^n3(  him,  ^nd  ^tended  his  r^v^ufes  till  with^ 
SL  s\\QTt  distauce  fv<W  Cons^ntinople.  Zeno,  alarmed 
at  hi§  approach,  hastened  to  appease  thp  wrath  of  The^ 
doric ;  and  to  repoyf  to  a  distance  aq  formidable  i| 
neighbour,  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of  Italy^  and 
on  his  oona^tin^,  invited  him  with  the  title  of  his 
lieutenant.  The  government  of  Odo^c^i'*  e^tlipugh  iu 
general  just  i^nd  pp)itic,^  had  npyr  become  extremely 
unpopular;  and  a  divisi/;^n  of  one-third  of  ^e  laif4fi 
fimong  the  soldiery,  in  consequenqe  of  his  promise, 
had  woundi^d  the  pride,  and  excited  the  indignation 
pf  the  Italians.  Thiey  Wjere  therefore*  incUued  tq  sub- 
mit to  Theodorie^  who,  arriving  in  Italy  at  the  liead  of 
bi-1  M  hole  nation,  fought  several  battles  with  Odoaci^r^ 
with  various  success.  Being  however  deserted  by  se-* 
yeral  of  his  allies,  he  was  besieged  in  PavJa  by  Odoa- 
cer,  and  obliged  to  l^ve  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Western  or  Visi- Goths,  a  branch  of  l^is  nation  set- 
tled in  Gaul.  With  this  reinforcement,  he  obliged 
Odoacer  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pavia  and  retire  to  Ka- 
venna>  where,,  having  surrendere4  himseli^  he  was  put 
to  death  a  few  days  after  his  capituUtipn.  Theodorie 
now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  but,  like  bis 
predecessor  Odoacer,  made  no  alteration  on  the  laws, 
and  declared  himself  not  the  enemy,  but  the  deliverer 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  vassal  of  the  emperor.  He 
nevertheless  allotted  to  has  Goths  9,  third  part  of  the 
lands,  but,  whether  from  the  moderation  of  the  con<^ 
querors,  or  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  this  partition 
was  executed,  it  appears  neither  to  have  excited  conu 
plaint  nor  dissatisfaction  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
united  more  closely  the  interests  of  the  two  nationjs. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  chiefiy  effected  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Liberius,  the  first  prsetoriap  prefect,  in  tlm 
choice  of  whom  and  of  his  other  ministers^  Theodorie 
appears  to  have  been  equally  prudent  and  fortunate : 
and  under  their  administration,  Italy  not  only  recover* 
^d  from  tlie  state  of  misery  in  which  it  had  been  so 
Ipng  involved,  but  was  restored  to  her  former  power,, 
opulence,  and  splendour*  Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  arts,  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  prosperity,  re- 
vived  and  flourished:  and  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  king  appears 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  real  and  substantial  in- 
terests of  his  people.  In  the  later  years  of  his  reign^ 
however,  Theodork;  became  suspicions  and  cruel,  and 
the  execution  of  the  virtuops  Boethius  and  Symma- 
chus  i^iU  for  ever  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his  early  great- 
ness. The  king  himself  did  not  long  survive,  and  hia 
4eath  is  said  to  have  been  acjcelerated  by  feelings  o£ 
lemorse  for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  gu0ty« 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  AthalariS;  imder 


the  mv di^sbjp  of  his  mother  AiQ^jdafan^iii,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
of  talents  i|nd  virtue,  who  was  desirovis  ^at  hev  &911  ^^J-y^ 
sJ\ould  enjpy  |:he  advantage^  of  ^  library  /educati^;  J>»«w«!flf 
but  ip  this  wish  she  was  thwarted  by  the  prejudices  rf  ^^  ^^' 
her  Gothic  counsellora,  and  tbe  young  prince,  left  to^^rvijt 
himself,  became  profHg^tp  ^4  de^^wsSficL    Thf  pros, 
perity  of  ^he  state  begap  in  consequence  to  4eGhne» 
and  tbe  diss^isfactipn  of  tbe  It^li^iss  with  the  goveni* 
me^^  began  to  e)Lci|e  in  t^ie  br^t  of  tfa^  Ejatperor 
Justinian,  the  hope  of  agai^i  ro^^ii^^  possession  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  tlie  Horoan  ^^^fipur^ 

The  excessf^s  pf  Athalaric  having  injured  his  eoniri^ 
tutionj  the  succefsion  to  \ha  tf^-one,.  ip  t^^  event  of 
his  decease,'  was  contested  betweef)  his  pother  Amds.  ^^^'^ 
sifBtha,  ^nd  Tbeodolus  tbe  myh^w  §f  Thfododc ;  Tbc!5«» 
bpth  of  vhfifxk  distrusting  i^w:  o^F^  y#V9i«,  lecveliy 
applied  for  th^  a^istancf  of  Jy^^i^.    In  «n|^  ta 
secure  ibi^  THeo^ntus  even  ppQgii^d  t^  gi¥«  wtnthe 
emperor  the  province  of  Tnwwiyf  iR  whij*  b«  w»» 
pps^es&ed  of  extensive  estat^.     Op  tbe  ^^  of  Atha«% 
I^ic,  however,  the  Gothic  mtAon  am^mi^  Tbe^ut 
Y^ith  Amalasuntha  in  ^h^  spyer#ign||y>  b^t.  the  foraicr 
contrived  to  make  the  situation  of  tb#  Qmw  «e  un^ 
qomfortable^  that  ah^  vs^  qn  ^e  f^m^t  q£  leaving  IUl|: 
and  seeking  an  asylv^m  at  Copstantinopte,  whoi  she 
was.  murdered  by  order  of  TheodotiiSj,  wl^  is  saidta 
liave  been  instigated  to  this  crime  i^y  tlie  empress 
Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  influence  of  Ai«aksiiiitha'» 
charms  and  accomplishment^  op  the  he^H  af  Justinian* 
This  atrocious  aption  rendered  Theodptv^  d^teatabte  ia 
the  e^es  of  his  subjects,  and  4^or4ed  tfee  Gwdan  eoK 
peror  an  additional  pretext  £ot  xh^  ioyasion  of  luly. 
Alarmed  by  his  preparations,  ^he  Qothic  prince  faaaleii>% 
ed  to  make  submissionaj  at^d  ciei^Wied  hioiself  willing, 
to  become  th^  vassal  of  the  eippire,  and  even  promised 
to  the  Grecian  ambassador  to  resign  tbe  ki^gdcKUt  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  imnual  allowattoe,    Bi^t  thess 
promises  he  soon  retracted,  on  hearing  of  a  d(^at  of 
tlie  imperial  forces  in  D^ln»atia ;  and  the  tffgopii  of  Jos^ 
tinian,  under  the  command  of  9elisajrii«B,  Umded  in  Its*  B^urii 
ly,  took  the  city  of  Naples  by  ass^iAt.  nnd  bavkig  ▼itUJ^f" 
a  very  small  body  of  men  defeated  th«  Gothic  ansy* 
entered  Rome,  defied  th(S  wqrthle^s  Tliieodotu%  and 
shortly  after  nut  him  to  death,    Xh^  Gotba  oteded  as 
his  successor  Vitiges,  an  oflicep^  of  distingukhod  vafeor, 
who  married  the  niece  of  Jheodonci  and  tander  whose 
command  they  attempted  to  recover  Roine,  but  were 
repulsed,  and  iheir  new  king  obliged  to  tak£  nefuge  in 
Ravenna,  in  wbicb  h^  wa;i  closely  besieged  by  Belisa- 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodebert,   kioff  of  the 


nus. 


Franks,  entered  Italy  with  a  considerable  army,  bal 
without  joining  any  party,  and  at  first  attacking  botk 
Greeks  and  Goths.    On  p^ceiving  the  distressed  state 
of  the  Utter,  however,  he  offered  his  assistance  to  Vi« 
tiges,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  to  him  one  half  of  die 
kingdom  of  Italy.     On  t^s  Belisadus  redoulded  his 
efforts  to  take  Ravenna,  and  having  succeeded  by  tbe 
treachery  of  some  of  tbe  inhabitants^    took  Vitiges 
prisoner.     But  this  great  general  being  shortly  after, 
by  court  intrigues,    recalled   to  Constantinople,  tbe 
Grecian  interests  in  lUly  began  to  languish,  and  the 
Goths,  having  chosen  as  a  successes  to  Vitige%  Totih,  T<Aik 
a  prince  no  less  distinguished  for  his  political  than  his 
military  talents,  soon  recovered  their  fomer  ascen^ 
dancy.    Alarmed  at  their  victories,    Justinian  agvn 
sent  BelLsarius  inta  Italy,  but  with  an   army  by  no 
means  adequate  foe  the  service.     The  result  was,  sa 
might  have  been  expected:  the  Grecian  anmy,  feehte  in 
itselfj  and  led  on  by  a  general  who  distrusted  it,  and 
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*  ^  I  "-^  opposition  ta  the  yietoiioas  Tolfte;  ftifd  althcm^h  Beli"- 
stfHis  reoordred  the  cxtj  of  Rome,  altoiost  ali  the  rest 
BelianhB    of  italj  i^n  fell  under  the  doniitiion  of  the  Goth9. 
^^^f^  In  this  ntoation  of  affairs,  Belisarfus  -Wis  again  recalled, 
md  the  machinations  of  his  enemiet  socceeded  hi  ba^ 
mslung  him  from  the  cmii^;    (S^  BetiSAitTUS.)    The 
maaagemenC  of  the   Oothfe  ittttt  was  cenifhittAl  to 
Nines,  one  of  the  etiiinchs  of  the  pMl^e,  who^e  vigor- 
«u  anderstandii^'  and  eht^rfffing  gefritis  had  already 
raised  him  to  importatfit  sitmftions  in  the  ecfvtt  tff  Ju^t- 
aian.  Aware,  however,  of  die  cantos  df  the  faUtrre  of  the 
list  expedition,  Narses  would  not  accept  of  the  cdni« 
Bund  without  an  army  and  resources  s(ffIicieTit  for  the 
enterpriBe.    In  obtainii^  theie,  he  succeeded ;  and  led 
to  ituy  not  only  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  army,  but 
in  immense  number  of  foung  noblemen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  voionteers,  who  wef e  desirous  of  making  eourt 
to  the  Eoiperor,  by  serving  their  first  campaign  under 
Toidi  de-    his  favourite.     The  moM  complete  success  attended  the 
icatcdaod    ar»s  of  Narses,  ibr  notwithstanding  the  most  valiant 
^°  ^      and  obstinate  resistinee  of  Totila,  he  was  defeated  and 
^''^       than ;  and  the  same  fate  having  overtaken  his  successor 
Teia,  the  great  body  of  the  Goths  surrendered  to  the 
Imperiid  army,  and  Italy  was  again,  fbr  a  short  time, 
re>amiexed  as  a  province  to  the  empire.     Narses  con- 
tinned  f<Mr  14  years  to  govern  Italy  with  wistlom  equal 
to  the  bravery  with  which  he  had  conquered  it ;  but, 
on  the  deotth  of  Justinian,  he  was  recalled  from  his  si. 
tnation  by  the  Emperor  Justin  II.,  or  rather  by  the 
Em^ess  Sophia,  who  governed  her  husband  and  the 
empire ;  and  only  survived  his  master  two  years. 

The  death  of  Narses,  whose  name  alone  had  intimi- 
dated the  barliarians,  left  Italy  again  exposed  to  their 
mvasions. 
Re  lam-        In  the  year  568,  the  Lombards,  a  nation  of  German 
to  Swn-  *  Scandinavian  origin,  first  established  themselves  on 
^<»  in  the  ^^  banks  of  the  Po,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  north 
mh  qC^      of  Italy  which  still  bears  their  name.     They  were  then 
*'/.   '      governed  b3r  Alboinus,  a  chief  who  had  already  dis^ 
tingvishcd  himself  in  his  wars  with  the  Gepida?,  whose 
king,  Conemund,  he  had  defeated  and  slain.     This 
prince  bavmg  made  himself  master  of  Milan,  was  then 
crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  usual  solemnities ;  it 
wia  not,  however,  till  three  years  after,  that  he  made 
himself  master  of  Pavia,  at  that  time  considered  the 
principal  seat  of  the  monarchy.    This  important  acqui- 
siiien  was  the  last  victory  of  Alboinus,  who  was  mur-' 
dered  at  a  festival  by  his  wife  Rosamund,  whom  he  had 
bmCally  compelled  to  diink  from  a  cup  made  of  the 
akull  of  her  iktber  Cunemund,  king  of  the  Gepida?. 
Alboinus  was  succeeded  by  Clephis,  who  continued  to 
lesd  die  Lombafds  to  victory,  but  whose  cruelty  and 
other  vices  were  the  cause  of  his  murder  after  a  reign 
of  three  years.     The  death  of  Clephis  was  follo^ted  by 
«n  interregnum  of  10  yeart,  which  might  rather  be 
termed  an  anarchy,  as  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  no  less  than  36  dukes  or  military  governors  of  the 
Provinces,  who  acted  as  regents  during  the  minority  of 
the  children  of  the  late  king.     The  terror  of  a  threaten- 
ed invasion  by  Childebert,  king  of   the  Franks,  at 
length  deteftnined  the  Lombards  to  raise  Autharis  (the 
•on  of  Clephis)  to  the  throne,  who,  by  his  prudence 
vid  valour,  soon  restored  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom, 
«nd  Ihistrated  the  attempts  of  the  Franks  to  gain  a  foot- 
"•^  in  Italy.    The  dynasty  of  the  Lombard  princes 
^^Mitinucd  to  reign  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
ftr  the  space  of  160  years,  still  prosecuting  with  va- 
rious sucoesB  their  sehemea  of  conquest,  but  without 
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i^e^  attUhmg  to  the  pHneipal  object  Of  their  ambition, 

fhe  entire  subjection  of  Italy.  To  enter  particularly 
into  the  history  of  these  monarchs  seems  unnecessary  m 
this  work,  especially  as  the  annals  are  peculiarly  per- 
plexed by  the  constant  internal  commotions  which  the 
feudal  goremment  of  the  Lombards  naturally  gave  rise 
to. 

The  situation  of  those  provinces,  which,  under  th^ 
name  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  still  retained  their 
allegiance  to  the  Grecian  empire,  was  still  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  Lombards. 
Continually  exposed  to  tile  vexatious  exactions  of  the 
rapacious  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  from  which  thefr  spirit' 
nal  fathers,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  had  alone  power  to 
protect  tTiem,  their  affections  Were  gradually  transfer- 
red to  them,  and  every  tie  which  connected  them  witli 
the  empire  became  loosened.  The  people  were  simk  in 
profound  ignorance;  their  Spirit  was  broken  by  op- 
pression ;  and  it  was  only  m  a  few  trading  towns, 
where,  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  commerce,  a  few  sparks 
of  fiberty  still  remained.  At  length,  however,  the 
exarchs,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  people, 
made  an  attempt  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  ;  and  the  pontifis,  exasperated  bj^ 
this  sacrilege,  and  weary  of  a  government  at  once  ty- 
rannical and  feeble,  began  to  look  out  for  a  more  power- 
ful protection  against  me  diaily  increasing  power  of  the 
Lombards. 

Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  better  known  b]r  the  ap- 
pellation of  Charlemagne,  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
rope  Adrian,  whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  De- 
siderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  prepared  to  pass  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  On  his  ap- 
proach, the  Lombard  troops,  though  advantageously 
posted,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  fled ;  and 
although  Desiderius  and  Adelchis  his  son  continued 
their  resistance  for  a  few  months,  the  capture  of  the  for- 
mer in  Pavia  put  an  end  to  the  struggle ;  and  with  him 
ceased  the  power  and  monarchy  of  tne  Lombards.  The 
pontiff  and  his  successor  received  a  grant  from  Charle- 
magne of  the  territories  formerly  governed  by  the  ex- 
jnrch  of  Ravenna,  and  Pepin,  the  second  son  of  the  con- 

3ueror,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  the  administration 
uring  his  minority  being  lefl  to  the  Pope.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Lombards,  still,  however,  kept  their  ground 
in  the  south,  under  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  but  were 
at  length  obliged  to  submit  to  the  superior  force  of 
Charlemagne.  The  prudent  administration  of  thilr 
prince  had,  not  less  than  his  military  glory,  attached, 
to  him  the  affections  of  the  Italians ;  and  when  hailed 
by  the  Pope  Leo  IIL  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  his  elec- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  the  united  assent  of  all  orders 
of  the  people.  The  rei«^n  of  Pepin  over  Italy  was  short, 
and  he  died  before  his  father  in  his  34th  year,  at  a  time 
when  the  highest  expectations  were  entertained  from 
his  prudence  and  wisdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
sdti  Bernard ;  but  this  youn^  prince  having  become  an 
dbject  of  jealousy  to  his  uncle  Louis,  king  of  France 
and"  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  tempted  to  join  in  a  re- 
bellion against  him  ;  and  being  defeated,  and  after  his 
defeat  persuaded  to  throw  himself  on  the  Emperor's 
mercy,  was  by  him  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes.  The 
'  sentence  was  executed  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  he 
died  in  consequence  of  the  operation ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  confen^ed  upon  Lo- 
thaire,  the  emperor's  eldest  son.  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  consumed  in  unsuccesful  wars  witii  his  bro- 
thers, the  -kings  of  France  and  Aquitaine ;  and  at  his 
death,  havixtg  bestowed  on  his  second  son  Lothaire  the 
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territory  now  denominated  after  him,  Lotharingia,  or 
Lorraine,  there  remained  nothing  to  Louis  1 1,  his  eldest, 
but  the  title  of  emperor,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

During  these  family  discords  of  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  the  feudatories  of  the  empire  in  Italy  had 
made  rapid  advances  towards  independence ;  and  oyer 
most  of  them  the  emperor  rather  maintained  an  influ- 
ence than  an  authority.  Of  these  the  most  powers 
ful  were  the  Dukes  of  Benevento^  a  race  of  Lombard 
princes,  who  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  defied 
the  power  of  Charlemagne  himself.  At  this  period,  the 
succession  was  contended  between  two  competitors* 
one  of  whom,  distrusting  his  own  resources,  called  in 
to  his  aid  a  body  of  African  Saracens.  This  measure 
for  a  time  proved  successful,  until  his  antagonist,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Sa« 
racens  of  Spain.  The  Beneventan  princes  were  soon 
weary  of  these  barbarous  auxiliaries ;  and  at  length, 
finding  their  cities  destroyed,  and  country  pillaged  by 
the  ferocity  of  their  allies,  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  the  emperor.  The  valour  of  Louis  soon 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  barbarians,  and  the  contend- 
ing princes  having  submitted  to  him  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  divid^  into  the  principalities  of  Benevento 
and  Salerno,  and  their  sovereigns  reduced  to  their  for- 
itfer  situation  of  vassals  of  the  empire.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  these  and  the  succeeding  revolu- 
tions of  the  south  of  Italy,  see  the  articles  Naplss  and 
Sicily. 

The  rei^  of  Louis  II.  lasted  20  years,  during  which 
Italy  regamed  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  had 
lost  during  the  struggles  of  his  ancestors ;  and  for  a 
short  period  knew  the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  well- 
regulated  government.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  with- 
out issue,  the  succession  was  again  contested  by  his 
uncles  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  France,  and  Louis 
King  of  Germany.  By  the  assistance  of  Pope  John 
VIII.  the  former  was  successful,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy.  Louis  of  Germany 
and  his  son  Carlomao  still,  however,  continued  ta  carry 
on  war  against  him  ;  and  four  of  the  Dukes  of  Italy,. 
Lambert  of  Spoleto,  Berenger  of  Friouli,  Bezon  of 
Provence  and  Lombardy,  ana  Aripert  of  Tuscany,  took 
advantage  of  this  contest  to  add  to  their  territories,  and 
establish  their  independence.  The  Pope  also  was  able 
not  only  to  confirm  his  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  Roman  states,  but  considerably  to  extend  his. 
influence  over  the  French  church. 

Charles  the  Bald  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation, 
being  poisoned  on  his  return  over  the  Mount  Cenis  from 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Italy.  He  was  succeed-^ 
ed  by  Carloman,  who  only  reigned  two  years ;  and  had 
for  lus  successor  his  brother  Charles  the  Fat.  The  weak- 
ness and  unpopular  conduct  of  this  prince  consumma- 
ted the  ruin  of  the  French  dynasty.  The  Italian  ba- 
rons everywhere  asserted  their  independence ;  and  the 
unfortimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  natural  soa 
Bernard,  was  himself  expelled  from  the  throne,  and 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  reduced  to  actual 
beggary.  On  his  demise,  the  principal  competitors  for 
the  crown  were  Berenger  of  Friouli,  and  Guido  of  Spo- 
leto. The  latter  was  at  first  successful,  and  Berenger 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Germany,  and  throw  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  King  Arnulph,  the  natural  son  of 
Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  and  who  himself  aspired  to 
that  crown. 

It  was  no  difficult  task  to  persuade  Amulph  to  un- 
dertake the  conq^uest  of  Italy.    The  death  of  Guidoi 


who  was  sQceefieded  aa  etnpmr  by  his  ion  Lambert,  a   Hiiiory. 
very  young  man,  favoured  his  designs ;  and  after  a  w«  ^^^V^ 
ries  0^  victories,  he  succeeded  in  making  himielf  mas- 
ter of  Romcy  where  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  Anviph 
Formosus.  He  then  marched  against  the  Empress  An-  ^^"^ 
geltrude,  widow  of  Guido,  who  is  said  to  have'  contri-  *"'^^' 
ved  ta  administer  to  Amulph  a  slow  poison,  whidi  m> 
injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Germany.     Italy  was  for  a  short  time  divided  between 
Lambert,  Berenger,  and  Adelbert,  Marquess  of  Tusca- 
ny ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  last  soon  occasioned  his 
ruin,  and  Lambert  having  been  murdered  by  one  of 
hia  courtiers,  the  chief  auUiority  devolved  to  Berenger, 
who  wasidso  at  this  period  freed  from  another  rival,  by 
the  death  of  Amulph.    A  formidable  invasion  by  the 
Hungarians,  however,  in  repelling  which  Berenger  was 
unsuccessful  together  with  his  despotic  and  insolent 
behaviour,  ixidu^  several  Italian  princes  to  offer  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Louis,  King  of  Provence.    This 
prince  made  several  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  it; 
and  having  in  one  of  his  invasions  reached  Rome,  was 
crowned  Emperor  bv  Pope  Benedict  IV. ;  but  beinfl 
surprised  in  Verona  by  Berenger,  was  by  him  deprived 
of  his  ey^s,  and  sent  back  to  Provence.     The  latter  ha* 
ving  at  length  made  himself  sole  master  of  Italy,  conti- 
nued to  reign  undisturbed  for  20  years.     Haring  as- 
sisted the  Pope  John  X.  against  the  Saracens,  he  was 
by  him  crowned  Emperor. 

A  very  formidable  conspiracy  soon  was  formed  against  A.  a  9U 
Berenger,  headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Yvr§e.    Italy  . 

was  again  invaded  by  the  Hungarians,  who  destroyed  I 

Pavia,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities  ;  and  Rodotph^  R«Wp^ 
King  of  Burgundy,  was  elected  King  of  Italy  by  the  J^ 
conspirators,  in  which  the  treacherous  nuirderof  Be-     ^     ' 
renger  soon  left  him  without  a  rival.     The  intriguing 
spirit  of  Hermengasde,  Marchioness  of  Yvr^e,  who  had  i 

been  the  autlior  of  the  last  revolution,  did  not  leave 
Rodolph  long  in  quiet,  and  her  artifices  soon  succeeded 
in  expelling  him  from  Italy,  and  substituting  in  his 
room  Hugh,  Count  of  Provence,  who  was  crowned  at  ^w^^ 
Pavia,  A.  D.  927.     Having  married  Maroaia,  a  Roman  j^^^^ 
lady  of  infamous  character,  but  great  influence  over  cnvoed 
her  countrymen,  he,  for  some  time,  enjoyed  the  sove^^  a.  D.9tl 
reignty  of  that  city ;  but  having  insulted  Alberie,  Uie 
son  of  Marozia  by  a  Roman  marquess,  the  latter  per- 
suaded the  Romans  to  reassert  their  liberty,  and  wtt 
elected  by  them  consul.     Hugh,  however,  obtained 
some  victories  over  his  foreign  opponents,  regained  the 
friendship  of  Alberie,  by  giving  him  his  dau>^hter  in 
marriage.     Hugh's  reign  lasted  20  years,  in.  the  part  of 
which  his  son,Lothaire  Il.was  associated  writhbim  in  the 
government.    But  his  name  never  appears  to  have  been 
popular ;  uid,  in947»  Berenger,  Maniuess  of  Yvr^  sue* 
ceeded  in  expelling  both  father  and  son  IVom  the  throne. 
Hugh  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire,  in  950,  Berengw  II.  was  acknowledged  Kmg  Bcrd? 
of  Italy.    The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  wasA-D-' 
marked  by  calamities.     Italy  was  first  invaded  by  Hen* 
ry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  took  and  plundered  Aquileia, 
but  retired  without  making  farther  progress.     After 
him  the  Hungarians  overrun  the  greatest  part  of  Italy^ 
and  were  only  persuaded  to  depart  by  an  enormous 
bribe,  which  was  raised  as  a  tax  from  the  people.    To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  Berenger  was  oppressive  and 
tyrannical.     Having  made  himself  roaster  of  Pavia,  in 
which  Adebiide,  the  widow  of  Lothaire,   resided,  he 
imprisoned  her  in  a  dungeon,  and  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.     From  this  oonfinementy  however,  she 
contrived,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner^  to  makfi^ 
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ni vtffy.  hei  escape,  and  take  refuge  in  the  strong  Portress  of 
wy^  Casossa,  from  whence  she  sent  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  Otho  of  Saxony,  Kin^  of  Germany. 

Otho,  interested  by  the  nusfortunes  of  Adelaide,  in- 
traded  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  having  accept- 
ed of  Berenger's  homage,  delivered  the  empress,  and 
was  soon  after  married  to  her. '  The  tyranny  of  Beren- 
ger  soon  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  and 
being  again  invaded  by  Otho,  whose  kindness  he  had 
returned  with  ingratitude,  he  was  deserted  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  obligra  to  abdicate  the  throne.     In  96 1, 
Otho        Otho  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  the 
ctovDfd  by  year  following  emperor,  by  the  Pope.     On  this  occa- 
^^'    sion  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which,  while  the  su- 
premacy in   ecclesiastical  affairs   was  allowed  to  the 
rope,  the  emperor's  temporal  sovereignty  was  distinct- 
ly recognized.     Althou^  this  acknowledgement  of  the 
power  of  the  emperor^  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  popes,  (and  they  frequently  contrived  to  stir  up  re- 
bellion), yet,  on  the  appearance  of  a  German  army,  the 
principle  was  always  acknowledged ;  and,  for  300  years 
after  Otho  the  Great,  Italy  was  considered  a  fief  of 
the  German  empire.    At  the  time  of  the  death  of  thia 
^^   excellent  prince,  in  973,  Italy  was  divided  into  the 
'     provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  claimed  by  the 
Greeks;  the  dukedoms  of  Benevento,  Capua,  Naples, 
and  Salerno;  the  Roman  territory,  whidi,  with  the 
marquisate  of  Ancona,  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  constitu- 
ted the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  the  dukedom  of  Spo- 
letta  and  Tuscany,  which  were  considered  as  fiefs  of 
the  Church ;   and  Lombardy,  with  the  marcjuisates  of 
Verona,  Friouli.  Treviso,  and  Genoa,  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  properly  so  called.     But  the  autho- 
rity of  the  successors  of  Otho,  even  in  the   kingdom 
of  Italy,  was  €>f  a  very  precarious  nature.    Over  the  he- 
reditary fiefa  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  was  merely  no- 
minal, and  only  acknowleciged  during  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  army.    The  lesser  barons  found 
it  more  for  tlxeir  interest  to  bestow  their  homage  upon, 
and  look  for  protection  from  a  powerful  neighbour 
than  their  distant  sovereign ;  whife  in  the  privileged 
dljeA,  in  wlych  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  idready  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself,  the  show  of  adherence  to  the 
emperor  was   maintained  by  those  only  which  were 
most  independent,  while  many  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Itiu^ 
lian  prince,  or  barrni,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Podes- 
ta."  exercised  a  species  of  sovereign  jurisdiction.     The 
effect  of  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great  on  a  kingdom 
thus  ccmstituted  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and,  during 
the  reigns  of  Otho  II.  and  III.,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  Con- 
rad, and  Henry  III.,  Italy  presented  but  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion ;  of  contests  between  rival  popes, 
between  the  pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the 
emperor  and  nis  Italian  vassals. 
m        On  the  Accession  of  Henry  III.  there  were  no  less 
17     than  three  popes  at  once,  and  all  of  them  obnoxious, 
from  the  immorality  of  their  character.     The  emperor 
^'  having  deposed  the  various  competitors  himself,  nomi« 
nated  Pope  Clement  II.,  and  bound  the  Romans,  by  an 
oath,  never  in  future  to  elect  a  pope  without  the  empe^ 
ror'a  approbation.    In  this  he  was  unsuccessful;  for 
the  next  pope,  Leo  IX.,  persuaded  by  die  celebrated 
Hildebrand,   declined  assuming  the  pontifical  honours 
until  auU&oriBed  by  the  cardinals ;  and  Nicholas  II., 
^ho  was  pope  dunng  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  pas- 
sed a  de<3-ee,    that  the  power  of  electing  future  popes 
should  reside  with  the  sacred  college  alone.    The  jea« 
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lousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  was  also  excited  by 
the  rising  power  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  who,  ha- 
ving married  Matilda,  heiress  of  Tuscany  and  Mantua» 
the  emperor's  niece,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting 
his  brother  elected  pope,  by  the  name  of  Stephen  IX., 
exercised  an  authority  in  Italy  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Heniyl  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  Godfrey  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  being  elected  king  of  Italy ; 
these  ambitious  expectations  were,  however,  blasted  by 
the  death  of  the  pope ;  but  Godfrey  still  continued 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Italy  till  his  death 
in  1076,  when  his  widow,  Matilda,  was  left  sole  mis- 
tress of  his  influence  and  authority. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
first  ai^pearance,  in  history,  of  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia,  who  were  afterwards  the  founders  of  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  for  the  first  alliance  of 
the  emperor  with  Uie  republic  of  Venice ;  which  had 
now  ceicued  to  pay  its  former  homage  to  the  Grecian 
emperor,  and  had  already  risen  to  a  great  degree  of 
wealth  and  power,  having,  with  its  rivals  the  Pisans> 
Genoese,  and  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  engrossed  all 
the  commerce  of  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  distinguished  by  his  long 
and  violent  contests  with  the  pontifiii.  During  a  long 
minority,  in  which  the  young  emperor  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  popes,  their  power  and  ambi- 
tion so  much  increased,  that  they  openly  aimed  at  uni^- 
versal  dominion,  and  from  the  subjects,  became  the 
masters  of  the  secular  princes;  and,  for  70  years,  the 
history  of  Italy  presents  little  else  but  a  series  of  strug- 
gles between  weak  and  vicious  monarchs,  and  ambi* 
tious  and  unprincipled  priests.  The  history  of  the  hu- 
miliating submission  of  Heniy  IV.  to  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  the  haughty  Hildebrand,  is  well  known;  and  the 
unnatural  wars  which  the  pope  occasioned,  by  exciting 
Henry's  sons  to  rebel  against  their  father,  excite  more 
disgust  than  interest 

About  this  period  a  new  cause  of  disagreement  arose 
between  the  emperors  and  the  papal  see.  Tlie  Coun- 
tess Matilda,  widow  of  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  hav- 
ing died,  bequeathed  all  her  immense  possessions  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  These  consisted  of  the  ^tester  part 
of  Tuscany,  of  Mantua,  Parma,  Placeutia,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  Verona,  Viterbo,  and  Orvieto^  part  of  Um* 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  marquisate  of  Anoona.  As  it 
was  not  considered  lawful  for  a  female  to  alienate  the 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  disregarding 
this  bequest,  seized  on  the  succession ;  and>  although 
by  the  convention  at  Worms,  a  temporary  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Pope  Pascal;  yet,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  the  validity  of  the  bequest  was 
long  maintained  by  the  church  and  its  supporters, 
which  occasioned  much  jealousy  and  contention  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  his  Italian  vassals. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, the  politick  state  of  Italy  had  undergone  a  re- 
markable  change.  About  a  century  before,  Otho  I. 
had  allowed  to  most  of  the  Italian  cities  a  regular  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  had  left  Co  themselves  the 
choice  of  a  particular  fonxK  In  the  exercise  -of  thia 
power  they  seem  generally  to  have  selected  as  a  modd 
the  Roman  republic  or  its  colonies,  as  far  at  least  as 
their  limited  acquaintance  with  history  would  permit 
At  the  head  of  their  administration  were  placed  two 
consuls,  elected  annually  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  magistrates,  as  judges,  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  administering  justice  to  dieir  fellow 
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fiistoiy.  rfmp1e,'yet  bold  afid  warlike  tribes,  who  inhabited 
wy^  tfae  vallies  of  the  Appennines^  and  the  feeble  and 
luxuriooB  cultivators  of  the  marshes  of  Verona,  or 
the  plains  of  Campania,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all 
surprizing  that  the  natives  themselves  shoula  have  been 
kd  to  believe,  that  characters  so  dissimilar  could  not 
he  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors.  But 
80  entirely  does  this  diversity  seem  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  influence  of  climate,  that  when  the  warlike  Ura- 
briaos  themselves  became  by  conauest  masters  of  the 
plains,  we  find  them  infected  by  tne  same  degeneracy, 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Etrurians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  suffered  no  less  in  their  national  character  by  this 
pemidotts  acquisition. 

The  form  of  government  which  most  prevailedt 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  or  defen- 
sive league,  by  which  all  the  tribes  of  the  same  origi- 
nal stodc  were  bound  together.  And  as  the  colonies, 
which  some  from  convenience,  and  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  religious  observance,  frequently  sent  out, 
-were  often  removed  to  a  great  distance,  this  family 
compact  bad  the  effect  of  connecting  nations,  otherwise 
remote  from  each  other.  Thus,  from  the  ancient  stock 
of  the  Osd  or  Aurund,  were  derived  the  Sabines,  and 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  a  religious  vow,  the 
Samnitea  and  the  Lucanians. 

The  limita  prescribed  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  pre- 
vent UB  from  entering  at  large  into  the  ancient  history 
of  Che  Italian  nations,  a  field  of  research  far  from  unin- 
teresting :   diere  is,  however,  one  state  which  has  left 
behind  it  so  many  memorials  of  its  grandeur  and  ad- 
vancemenE  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  it  requires 
from  U8  a  more  particular  attention. 
nxBfc       The  people  called  by  the  Romans,  Etrurians  or  Tus- 
cans, and  l)y  the  Greeks  Tirrheni,  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Tra»«n],  which  probably  was  their  original  ap- 
pellation, inhabited  the  district  lying  betwixt  the  Amo 
and  the  Xiber.     By  their  victories  over  the  Umbri, 
Osd,  and  Veneti,  they  extended  their  power  to  the  other 
sideof  Italj^,  and  there  founded  the  flourishing  colonies 
of  Adria  a'nd  Bologna.     Having,  however,  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history,  had  the  wisdom  to  renounce  all 
wars  of  conquest,  they  devoted  thdr  chief  attention  to 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace.     The  result  of  their 
commerce  was  a  dedded  naval  superiority,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  masters,  by  means  of 
their  colonies,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Elba.     The  l<ist  acquisition,  by  its  inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron,    for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Tuscan 
forests  afforded  ample  materials,  was  of  immense  im^ 
portanoe,  pot  only  in  constructing  a  navy,  but  also  as  an 
article  of  commerce.    By  the  possession  of  these  mines, 
and  the  art  of  fabricating  tools  of  iron,  the  Tuscans 
wcrre  enabled  to  construct  those  prodigious  dtadels  and 
fortifications,  which  have  acquired  for  them  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  inventors  of  military  architecture, 
and  the  ruins  of  many  of  which  remain  at  this  day  the 
aplendid  and  indestructible  monuments  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  founders.     And  though  many  succeeding 
ages  of  wrar  and  slavery  and  oppression,  have  convert- 
ed into  pestilential  deserts,   much  of  the  once  highly 
cultivated  territory  of  Etruria,  yet  even  there  the  ruins 
of  harbours  and  cities,  and  the  consequently  numerous 
population  which  must  have  been  maintained,  attest 
their  progress  in  the  sdence  of  agriculture. 

The  forip  of  government  was  that  of  a  federal  re- 

■■•^  public^  divided  into  twelve  states,  over  each  of  which 

presided  a  civil  magistrate,  called  Lucumon.     In  times 


of  war,  the  office  of  cctamiander  in  chief  was  conferred  Hiitoij. 
on  one  of  the  Lucumones,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  ^*— '  y  *— 
very  considerable  powers.  This  authority,  however, 
was  by  no  means  absolute,  as  it  appears  that  he  was 
subject  to  the  controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
deputies  of  the  twelve  states  held  in  the  temple  of  Vol« 
tumna,  and  liable  even  to  capital  punishment^  if  found 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  That  their 
system  of  laws  was  just  and  equitable,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  form  of  their  sodety,  appears  from  the 
concurring  testimony  of  historians,  and  the  abridge- 
ment  of  its  prindplea  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Romans ;  fisr  which,  as  well  as  their 
religious  establishment,  they  were  indebted  to  their 
Etrurian  neighbours. 

Their  manners  were  in  no  small  degree  humanized; 
domestic  slavery,  whidi  at  that  period  prevailed  in  al« 
most  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  did  not  exist  an;iong 
them ;  and  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  polished  life,  is 
attested  by  those  exquisite  remains,  which  even  in  our 
own  times,  have  been  considered  as  models  worthy  of 
imitation.* 

These  new  arts,  however,  and  the  foreign  ideas  in* 
troduced  by  abundance  and  wealth,  against  which  the 
most  virtuous  education  can  make  but  a  feeble  opposi- 
tion,  were  among  the  nation  of  the  Etruscans  the  seeds 
of  that  relaxation  of  morals  which  marks  inevitably  the 
epoch  of  its  decay.  The  sedudng  influence  of  corrup- 
tion, damped  by  dwees  the  ardour  of  liberty.  The 
colonies  lost  theur  amotion  for  the  mother  country,  and 
degenerated  into  cold  and  uninterested  allies,  and  the 
republic  itself,  divided  by  domestic  contentions,  fell) 
one  state  after  another,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro« 
mans.  The  history  of  that  nation  becomes,  from  this 
period,  that  of  Italy  ;  and  for  an  account  of  its  various 
revolutions,  while  under  its  power,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Rome. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  west,  surrounded  by  numberless  hordes  of 
barbarians  impelled  by  ambition  and  famine,  was  eveiy 
day  deprived  by  their  conquests  of  some  valuable  pro- 
vince or  territory,  Italy  alone  for  some  time  preserved 
the  appearance  and  name  of  the  Roman  empirt^     Un- 
der tne  feeble  sway,  however,  of  the  later  emperors, 
and  the  tyrannical  misrule  of  their  favourites,  such  was 
the  miserable  situation  of  the  country,  that  the  circum- 
stances even  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  envied  by  the  wretched  Italians.     Civil 
liberty  was  almost  annihilated,  the  laws  were  disre- 
garded, the  nobles  harassed  and  impoverished  by  the 
exactions  of  the  imperial  tax-gatherers,  and  the  poor, 
exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  soldiery,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  famme  by  the  bands  of  robbers  which 
overrun  the  country,  were  indifferent  into  the  hands 
of  what  master  they  fell,  and  were  rather  willing  to 
enjoy  personal  freeclom  under  the  name  of  slaves  to  the 
Goths,  than  remain  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery  with 
the  semblance  of  Roman  liberty.     At  this  period,  the 
army  of  the  emperor  consisted  of  three  tribes  o(  bar- 
barians, the  Heruli,  the  Rugee,  and  the  Turcilingi. 
These  soldiers  having  for  some  time  recdved  no  pay, 
demanded  that  in  lieu  of  it  a  certain  portion  of  land 
should  be  assigned  them.     This  recjuest  being  refused 
by  Orestes,  the  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Augustulus, 
they  offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Odoacer,  his  Odoacer, 
principal  general ;  and  on  his  promising  to  accede  to 
their  demands,  deposed  the  emperor,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  king.    The  new  monarch  wisely  abstained 


•  Those  of  asr  mdera  who  may  wish  tot  farther  information  regarding  this  remarkable  nation,  axe  referred  to  Mxcale*B  VHaHa  ttvanti  U 
iomhOo  dH  Xomai^^^  a  jioik  equallj  woxlhy  of  the  atteatioa  of  the  philosopher  and  the  antiquariaii. 
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granted  him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  in 
his  letters  to  the  emperor^  had  assumed  a  degree  of 
haughtiness,  which  offended  him  so  much,  that  he  or- 
dered the  legates  to  depart  from  Germany.  Perceiving 
the  neces-'ity  of  retummg  to  Italy,  he  convoked  a  meet- 
ing of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  with  their  vassals,  at 
,  Ulm,  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  the  defection 
of  the  Milanese.  The  army,  which  now  entered  Italy, 
was  still  greater  and  better  organized  tlian  the  former 
one.  After  having  obliged  the  Brescians  to  atone  for 
their  short  opposition  to  his  arms  by  a  heavy  fine,  Fre- 
deric summoned  a  sort  of  diet  in  his  camp,  where  some 
military  regulations  were  enacted,  and  the  deputies 
from  Milan  were  heard  in  their  defence.  Their  prof- 
fered tribute,  and  excuses  for  their  conduct,  however, 
were  not  accepted ;  the  diet  declared  Milan  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire ;  and  the  army  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  the  siege  of  that  city. 

Having  accepted  of  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Ita- 
lian nobility,  and  of  the  smaller  towns,  Frederic  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  waste  the  Milanese  territory  ;  and  having 
raised  entrenchments  round  the  city,  attempted  to  re- 
duce it  by  famine.  The  distress  €X!casioned  by  this 
measure,  soon  induced  the  majority  of  the  people  to  lis- 
ten to  the  advice  of  the  Count  de  Blandrata,  to  submit 
to  the  emperor.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded, 
by  which  Frederic  engaged  to  evacuate  the  Milanese 
territory,  and  that  of  their  allies  of  Tortona  and  Crema, 
on  condition  of  their  restoring  their  liberty  to  the 
towns  of  Como  and  Lodi,  and  renouncing  the  other 
sovereign  rights  they  had  assumed ;  and  besides  build- 
Hiff  the  emperor  a  palace,  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  con* 
siderable  arnioa]  tribute  should  be  paid  to  him. 

Soon  alter  concluding  this  treaty,  a  general  diet  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  held  at  Roncaglia.  Its  re^ 
solutions  evidently  mark  the  terror  which  the  success 
of  the  German  army  had  inspired.  The  ancient  feudal 
prerogatives  of  the  emperor  were  acknowledged,  and 
his  exactions  submitted  to;  and  the  riffht  of  appointing 
consuls  and  judges  declared  to  ren&  in  his  person. 
A  new  measure  was  also  approved  of,  whichj  in  its 
consequences,  proved  most  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Italian  cities.  This  was  the  appointment  of  a  new 
magistrate  in  each  town,  for  th»  administration  of  jus- 
tice, who  was  s^led  a  podesta.  The  right  of  nomi- 
nation was  vested  in  the  emperor ;  but  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  podesta  should  in  no  case  be  a  native  of  the 
city  over  which  he  presided.  Another  enactment,  no 
less  inimical  to  the  privileges  of  the  cities,  was  that 
which  deprived  them,  together  with  the  independent 
nobles,  of  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  which 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Having  inquired,  also,  into 
the  cause  of  the  dispute  between  Cremona  and  Placen- 
tia,  Frederic  decided  against  the  latter,  which  was  al- 
lied to  Milan,  and  commanded  its  fortifications  to  be  de- 
molished. Encouraged  by  the  general  obedience  of  the 
diet,  Barbarossa  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  to 
his  agreement  with  the  Milanese,  and  not  only  seized 
on  part  of  their  territory,  but  ordered  the  fortifications 
of  Crema,  their  ally,  to  be  destroyed.  The  indignation 
of  the  people,  already  exciteti  by  these  insults,  at  length 
burst  into  open  insurrection,  on  the  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  podesta  for  the  consuls ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Milan  and  Crema  once  more  set  the  emperor  at  defi* 
anoe. 

Frederic  having  again  laid  waste  the  Milanese  terri-- 
tory,  proceeded  to  lay  siejB^  to  Crema,  whose  hostages 
be  caused  to  be  executed  in  sight  of  the  walls.  The 
oiitizensi  however,  undismayedi  oontMiued  for  six  months 


to  defend  themselves  with  persevering  valour,  till  at   Rlstor;. 
length  worn  oat  with  famine,  they  were  forced  to  bot-  "^^r^ 
render,  and  leave  their  city,  which  was  razed  to  the '""  ^^^' 
ground.  1 

The  death  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  which  took  place  a  Death  of    i 
few  months  before,  occasioned  a  change  in  the  affaire  pop<  Aii;«  i 
of  Italy  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  emperor.    The  ^^*         I 
college  of  cardinals,  unable  to  agree  in  their  choice  of 
a  successor,  had  nominated  two  popes  :  the  one,  Alex-  I 

ander  III.  was  generally  recognised  by  the  church; 
while  the  other,  Victor  III.  had  on  his  side  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  with  whom  Frederic,  having 
lately  concluded  a  treaty,  was  inclined  to  concur.  He, 
however,  summoned  a  council  at  P&via,  where  he  or- 
dered the  rival  popes  to  await  his  decision.  Alexander 
refused  to  obey,  asserting  that  the  pope  was  neither 
subject  to  emperors  or  councils.  The  decision  was  ac« 
cordingly  in  favour  of  Victor,  who  excommunicated  his 
rival ;  who,  in  return,  excommunicated  Frederic,  and 
discharged  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  being  obliged  to  send  back  to  Ger« 
many  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  his  hostilities  with  Milan  on  a  small  scale; 
and  at  Cassano,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  repub-  ^  D*^I^ 
lie.     The  Milanese  had  the  same  advantage  at  BuI-^aUiL 
ehignano ;  but  an  army  of  100,000  Germans  having,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  joined  the  emperor,  their  city 
was  again  invested,  and  all  supplies  of  provisions  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  besiegra.     The  peo{>le  at  length, 
unable  any  longer  to  sustain  their  privations,  compelled 
the  consuls  to  surrender  at  discretion.     The  keys  of 
the  city,  and  the  carocci,  were,  at  the  emperor^s  com* 
mand,  reluctantly  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and,  after  ten 
days  of  painful  suspence,  the  whole  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  city.    The  unfortunate  exiles  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villa* 
ges,  the  army  of  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Pavia,  and  either  enemies 
of  the  Milanese,  proceeded  to  put  in  execution  the  sen- 
tence of  destruction  ;  and,  in  six  days^  the  city  of  Milan  ^j{^^ 
was  completely  demolished;  Fitder^ 

This  act  of  severity  spread  an  universal  terror  through  y^^^ 
the  Italian  states ;  the  authority  of  Frederic  was  every  iibt 
where  acknowledged ;  and  even  the  more  independent 
maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  submitted  to  his 
sovereign  decision  their  mutual  dbputes.  Having  dis- 
banded his  army,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
court  at  Pavia ;  while  his  ministers  and  *  podestas  ex- 
ercised, without  controul,  the  most  tyrannical  authority, 
and,  by  their  cruelty  and  extortions,  rendered  the  im- 
perial sway  as  much  detested  as  it  was  dreaded. 

The  inhabitants  of  Verona,  and  other  cities,  which 
had  as  yet  sided  with  the  emperor,  attempted  at  first  to 
represent  these  grievances  to  him ;  bat  receiving  no  re- 
dress, and  finding  their  complaints  overlooked,  they 
determined  to  recover  their  rights  by  force,  and  to  con* 
fine  the  power  of  Barbarossa  within  the  same  bounds 
as  that  of  his  predecessors.    The  league  at  first  con-  ^^^ 
sisted  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,   and  Treviso;  and-^^ 
being  ioinedby  the  Venetians,  who  had  kmg  been  jea-  t^s^ 
lous  of  the  power  of  Frederic,  they  proceeded  to  open  ?re^f^ 
hostilities,  and  expelled  his  German  oflBcera  from  their 
territories.     On  hearing  of  this  revolt,  the  emperor  col* 
lected  the  troops  of  his  Lombard    dependants,  and 
marched  agamst  the  Veronese.    He  soon,   however, 
perceived  that  his  troops  were  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  camp  in  a  precipitate  manner, 
and  shonly  afW  to  depart  from  Italy,  wnere  he  found 
it  waft,  now  unsafe  for  nim  to  remain  without  a  Gen» 
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mj.  On  hi»  return  home,  finding  that  a  civil  war 
had  arisen,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Germany 
fertwo  years,  and  thus  allow  the  Lombard  cities  time 
to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  In  the  mean 
time,  tae  antipope  Victor  died,  and  his  party  appointed 
as  iua  successor  Pascal  III.  who,  being  acknowledged 
bj  none  of  the  European  princes,  began  to  be  despis- 
ed even  by  his  own  adherents  in  Rome.  The  friends 
of  Alexander  in  Rome,  took  advantage  of  this  to  pro* 
pose  his  return ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  in 
the  senate,  to  invite  him  to  leave  France,  and  take  up 
his  residence  among  them.     He  was  accordingly  recei- 


andria  were  able  to  send  to  the  field  a  body  of  15,000    H|^j^ 
armed  troops.  -^t  —^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  attempted,  by  all  the  Frederic 
mesns  in  his  power,  to  throw  the  seeds  of  disunion  endeavours 
among  the  confederates ;  sometimes  endeavouring  to  ^c  coSede- 
treat  with  the  pope,  with  the  king  of  Sicily,"  or  with  ^^^ 
the  cities  singly ;  but  without  effect    He  then  sent  the  a.  D.  1171. 
archbishop   oi  Mentz,  with  a  considerable  body  of  * 
troops,  into  Tuscany ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
war  between  Pisa,  and  its  allies  the  Florentines,  with 
the  Genoese,  ibr  the  sovereignty  of  Sardinia,  pretend- 
ed to  observe  a  neutrality,  and  was  chosen  arbiter  by 


vedvith  great  joy,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of    the  contending  parties.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
the  emperor's    lieutenant.    Christian,    archbishop    of    magistrates  of  Pisa  and  Florence  appeared  at  the  place 


Mentz,  whose  attempts  against  Rome  were  frustrated 
by  the  troops  of  William,  king  of  Naples.     This  prince 
.iD.II6&  died  soon  at\er,  leaving  a  son  in  his  minority,  after- 
wards called  William  the  Good.     In  the  erid  of  this 
year,  the  emperor  again  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  with- 
out taking  any  decisive  step  against  the   Veronese^ 
marched  into  the  south  of  Italy.     The  confederates, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  defence.     Hav- 
fgj^     ingcslled  a  general  council  at  Puntido,  near  Milan, 
Bcctisf  of  they  were  joined  by  the  deputies  from  Cremona,  Ber- 
Ike  tide-    gamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara;  a  general  plan 


appointed,  than  the  archbishop,  irritated  at  their  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  order- 
ed them  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Putting  him-  A«D.  IITJ. 
self,  then,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Sienna,  Pistoia, 
and  Lucca,  with  the  nobility  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and 
Romagna,  he  proceeded  to  invade  the  Florentine  terri- 
tory. But  the  Pisans  having  succeeded  in  making  a 
diversion  by  attacking  Lucca,  Christian  was  twice  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  give  up  his  designs  against  Flo- 
rence. He  now,  notwithstanding,  had  contrived  to  col- 
lect a  considerable  army,  with  which,  early  in  the  fol-  Frederic  be* 


this,  he  was  assisted  by  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians^  who  °  p.  1174^ 
were  jealous  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  becoming 
their  rivals  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  The  situation 
of  Ancona  is  naturally  strong ;  and  the  attempts  to-as* 
sauh  it  by  land  or  sea,  were  unavailable.  The  wooden 
towers  ot  the  archbishop  were  burnt  by  the  citizens, 
led  on  by  a  courageous  and  patriotic  female ;  and  of 
the  Venetian  squadron,  seven  vessels  were  destroyed 
and-stranded,  by  divers  cutting  their  cables  nnder  wa-* 


^^  of  resistance  was  organized,  and  an  oath  agreed  on,  to  lowing  year,  he  began  to  lay  siege  against  Ancona.  In  •*^8««  A"*» 
^  ^^*  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  confederation,  which 
now  ^assumed  the  title  of  the  League  of  Lombardy. 
Their  first  measure  was  to-  rebuild  the  walls  of  Milan : 
for  which  purpose,  each  city  of  the  League  sent  a  large 
body  of  men,  and  so  eager  were  the  Milanese  to  secure 
their  independence,  that,  till  the  fortifications  were 
completed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  repair  their  ruined 
habitations^  The  city'  of  Lodi  was  forced  into  the 
confederacy,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by  Placentia, 

Fsnna,  Medena,  and  Bologna,  and  now  consisted  of    ter,  during  a  violent  gale.     The  town,  however,  oon« 
fifteen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.     Frederic  havings    tained  12,000  inhabitants;  and  the  preceding  harvest 
in  vain  assaulted  Ancona,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the    having  been  bad,  and  all  supplies  completely  cut  off,  it 
troops  of  the  Grecian  emperor,  Manuel -Comnenus,  pri>-    soon  began  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  famine.     An  of« 
ceeded  to  besiege  Rome,  which  soon  yielded  to  him  ;    ier  to  capitiiilate  being  refused  bv  the  archbishop,  they 
snd  the  pope  was  obliged  to  retire  for  safety-  to  Bene*    still  continued,  with  unparalleled  fortittule,  their  resist* 
e  G«r-    vcnto.     Iq>  the  mean  time,  the  German  troops  wcr&    anee,  although  their  remaining  stock  of  provisions  con- 
ic ATtaj   attacked  by  the  pestilential  fever  of  the  '*  Maremme,''    sisted  only  of  15  s^ks  of  corn,  and  one  dozen  of  eggs; 
-^  trok-  which,  in  less  than  two  months,  carried  ofF^ill  the  prin- 
^  "^y      cipal  ofiicers,  more  than-  2000  gentlemen,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  common  soldiers.     Such  was  the 
weakness  of  the  German  army  after  this  loss,  that  Fre- 
deric, finding  himself  unable  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
Lombards,  privately  recrossed  the  Alps.     On  his  de- 
purture,  all  those  states  whom  the  terror  of  his  arms 
nad  formerly  kept  back,  hastened  to  join  the  League, 
which  now  consisted  of  all  Lombardy,  except  the  city 
of  Pavia,  and  William,  Marquess  of  Montferrat.     To 


and  the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  ta 
feed  on  the  most  nauseous  and  unwholesome  substan- 
At  length,  the  Guelph  nobles  of  Ferrara  contri- 


difrfc 


AJpa^ 


ces. 

ved,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Having  collected  a  few  hundred  cavalry,  they  ccmtrived 
to  pass  through  the  imperial  rear-guard ;  and,  led  on 
by  William  Marcheselli,  who  commanded  the  vassals  of 
the  Countess  Bertinoro,  the  zealous  friend  «f  Ancona, 
they  encamped  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Falcog-- 
nara.     At  midnight,  each  horseman  fastening  several; 


prevent  any  junction  between  these  allies,  the  League-  torches  to  the  end  of  his  lance,  the  whole  body  pro-^ 

determined  to  build  a  city  between  them,  and  having  ceeded  down  the  mountain,  in  line,  to  attack  the  impe-' 

fixed  on  a  spot  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tanaro  rial  camp.     Christian/  alarmed  by  the  formidable  ap-' 

md  Bormida,  whose  situation  rendered  it  almost  im-  pearance,  gave  orders  to  retreat;  and-  the  provisions 

preg^nable,  the  whole  armies  of  the  League  laboured  at  of  his  camp  were  carried  to  the  famishing  inhabitants 

the  work  with  such  assiduity,  that,  in  a  few  months,  of  Ancona  by  the  Ferrarese  troops.    The  retreat  of  the 

the  walls,  and  a  competent  number  of:houses,  were  archbishop  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the  departiure  of 

finished,  and  the  inhabitants  of  five  neighbouring  viU  the  Venetian  fleet. .  It  is-  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the 


^^^g^  transp<»ted  to  it,  and  authorised  to  ccmstitute  a 
free  and  republican  government.     This  citv,  destined 
^ru  to  be  a  monument  of  their  alliance,  and  of  their ^seal 
^^  for  liberty  and  the  church,  was  named  Alexandria,  af- 
ter the  pope,  the  head  of  the  League ;  and  so  rapid 


conduct  of  rMarcheselli  was  magHifioently  rewarded  by 
the  eastern  jemperor. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Frederic  again  entered  Italy  Fredcrie 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Cenis.    Having  accepted  the  bun  besieges 
render  of  Asti,  whose  citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  AlexaaUiis* 


was  the  increase  of  its  population,  that  in  the  course  of    strength  of  his  army,  he  sat  down  before  Alexandria, 
oae.year  after  its  foundation,  the  inhabitants,  of  AIex«.  whicb^  after  some  in^ectoal  attempts  to  storm,  he  de« 
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tenniiied  to  redace  by  blockade.  In  this  be  persevered 
for  four  months,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  notwith- 
standing  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  from  the  cold  and 
scarc^^y^  and  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  diet 
of  the  League,  however,  immediately  diqpat6hed  their 
troops  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Alexandrians.  A  truce  during  Passioa-week,  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  concluded ;  but  the  emperor,  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  of  the  Lombard  troops,  deter- 
mined treacherously  to  break  his  agreement,  and  at- 
t^nnted  to  assault  the  town  during  me  night  Fortu- 
nately his  design  was  discovered,  and  the  Germans  re- 
pulsed with  loM.  Frederic  the  next  day  mardied  to 
ravia;  the  Lombard  army»  from  a  remaining  respect 
for  the  imperial  dignity,  not  impedii^  his  retreat  His 
repulse  had  made  him  readily  listen  lo  the  negotiation 
for  a  peace ;  and  it  was  agveed  that  both  armies  should 
be  disbanded,  and  six  commissioners  appointed  to  ar- 
range their  differences.  At  the  confei^nces  for  this 
purpose,  held  at  Pavia*  three  legates  from  the  pope 
attended,  but  their  attempts  to  promote  a  reconciliation 
w^re  unavailing ;  and  the  empejoor,  having  ordered  ano- 
ther arm^  to  be  raised  in  Germany,  was  apprized  of 
their  arrival  at  Como  early  in  the  fdlowing  spring. 

Putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  troops  of  Como, 
Pavia,  and  Montferrat,  he  joined  the  main  army,  and 

Proceeded  to  attack  the  castle  of  Lignano,  15  miles  from 
lilan.  The  Milanese  immediately  prepared  for  a  vigo- 
rous resbtanoe;  and,  with  their  own  troops  and  those 
of  Placentia,  and  a  few  battalions  of  light  infantry 
from  Verona,  Brescia,  and  Novara,  mardied  to  meet 
the  emperor.  The  battle  began  by  a  skirmish  betwem 
the  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guards;  but  the  whole 
German  horse,  having  charged  the  Lomburds,  were  re* 
pulsed,  and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  main  body^ 
pursued  by  the  emperor.  But  the  troops  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  can'occio^  perceiving  tne  danger  to 
which  it  ^as  exposed^  at  this  moment  charged  the  im- 
perialists with  such  fury,  that  Frederic  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  and  a  total  route  ensued.  The 
Germans  were  pursued  for  eight  miles,  and. completely 
dispersed ;  the  troops  of  Como  almost  all  cut  to  pieces ; 
and  Frederic,  after  wandering  in  (Uiguise  for  several 
days,  srrived  alone  at  Pavia.  He  now  began  seriously 
to  think  of  peace ;  and  a  congress  for  that  purpose  was 
agreed  to  be  held  at  Venice,  He,  however,  succeeded 
previously  in  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  Cre- 
mona and  Tortona. 

The  pope  having  arrived  at  Venicei  after  much  diffi- 
culty, a  truce  was  agreed  on;  the  duration  of  which 
was  to  be  fifteen  years  with  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
six  with  the  Lombard  League.  The  years  of  the  truce 
were  spent  by  the  emperor  in  endeavouring  to  disunite 
the  League :  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessftil ;  and  the 
only  towns  that  joined  him  were  Tortona  and  Alexan- 
dria, to  the  latter  of  which,  the  name  of  Cesarea  was 
given.  In  the  year  1 183,  a  general  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Constance,  where  the  emperor's  son,  Hen- 
ry VL  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govemmoit ; 
and  the  deputies  of  the  Lombard  cities  having  attended 
it,  a  definitive  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  in  which 
the  emperor  acknowledged  and  restored  the  rights  of 
the  free  states;  and  itely  at  length  enjoyed  peace. 
The  calm  which  folk>wed  the  treatv  <^  Constance  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  tranquillity  of  the  free  Ita^ 
lian  states  was  soon  disturbed  by  pettv  wars  with  their 
neighbours  and  the  nobility,  or  by  the  usurpation  of 
ambitious  individuab  or  families,  and  the  fury  of  con* 
tending  factions  among  themselves.    To  enter  particu* 
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larly  into  the  history  of  tliese,  would  be  itnpncti«Ms  nyi^, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  and  besides,  not  very  iatersit.  w  y^ 
ing  to  the  generality  of  readers.  We  nuist,  thercfeif^ 
content  ours^ves  with  takiog  occasionally  a  geiiersl  i^ 
view  of  their  effects  in  the  respective  states;  er  sUghtiy 
entering  into  their  details,  when  productive  of  sny 
lasting  or  general  results. 

In  the  year  following  the  peace  of  Constance,  Fre*A.D.li(ii 
deric  visited  Italy  for  the  last  time.    His  object  was 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  his  son  H«nry,  and 
Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  the  aunt  of  William  II.  the  present  king;  and, 
from  his  want  of  family,  considered  the  heiress  pre* 
sumptive  of  the  crown.    The  emperor  was,  on  this  sc^ 
casion,  received  with  general  respect  by  the  Lombard 
cities;  and,  desirous  to  secure  their  support  in  the 
event  of  the  Sicilian  succession  being  contested,  his  tU 
forts  were  directed  to  maintain  their  union,  and  pro- 
mote their  prosperity. 

An  event  which  took  place  soon  after,  tended  stitt 
more  to  continue  this  good  understanding,  and  for  a 
time  to  occasion  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities  through- 
qut  Europe.    This  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  id  Od. 
Saladin,  from  King  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  the  cruisdell87- 
undertaken  for  its  recovery,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  popes  Gregory  VlII.  and  Clement  IIL 
The  Italian  states  obeyed  with  seal  the  mandates  of 
their  pontiffs ;  and  the  aged  emperor  himaelf,  with  his 
.  son  Frederic,  took  the  cross,  andy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  90,000  men,  marching  through  Hunguy  and       . 
Bulgaria,  crossed  at  Gallipoli  mto  Asia,  suid  ^^g.^^^^fv 
ken  Iconium,  advanced  into  Armenia,  where  he  died,|^ 
having,  while  bathing  in  the  little  river  Salef,  been  ei-  lotb  jurr« 
tber  drowned,  or  struck  with  apoplexy,  from  the  cold-  usa 
ness  of  the  water. 

The  death  of  Frederic  was  deplored^  even  by  thoae 
very  cities  whoee  liberties  he  had  invaded ;  and  the 
Milanese  themselves  acknowledged  hia  magnanimity 
and  fortitude.     Their  knowledge  of  hia  successor  in- 
creased their  regrets;  as,  without  possesain^*  hia  father'^ 
talents,   Henry's  character  was  mfamous  io  war  for 
brutal  ferocity,  and  in  peace  for  his  perfidy  and  hreach 
of  his  promises.    William  II.  King  of  Sicily,  died  a 
few  months  before  Frederic ;  and  Henry  now  prepared 
to  take  possession  of  his  wife's  inheritance.     But  the 
Sicilians,  averse  to  a  foreign  sway,  had  chosen  for  their 
king,  Tancred,  grandson  of  King  Roger,  being  the  ille* 
gitimate  offspring  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  assert  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.    For 
this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Italians, 
especially  the  maritime  republics.    To  the  Genoese  he 
even  promised  to  cede  the  city  of  Syracuae  and  its  de* 
pendencies.    Having,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable fleet  from  them  and  the  Pisana,  he  proceeded 
to  invade  Sicily.    But  his  expedition  waa  unfortunate; 
he  himself  escaped  with  difliculty ;  and  hia  empiess  Ml 
into  the  hands  of'  Tancred,  by  whom,  however,  she 
was  immediately  sent  back  without  ransom. 

This  prince  survived  a  short  time  only  after  this  ge* 
nerous  action ;  his  death  being  occasioned  by  grief  for  A.  D- 1 
the  loss  of  his  eldest  son.    The  Siciliana  tlum  submit- 
ted to  the  emperor ;  but  were  treated  hy  him  in  the 
most  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner,    and  he  became 
the  object  of  general  detestation.    Hs  incurred,  like* 
wise,  the  resentment  of  the  Genoese,  by  not  performing 
his  promises  to  them ;  and  even  depriving  them  of  the 
privilqres   which  they  had  formerly    eiyqyed  in  the 
Neapolitan    ports.     His  subjects  were   soon    enfran- 
chised,  however,  by  his  sudden  death  ;  ^which  was  foI«  ^*^ 
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Bbtorf.  lowed,  ttie  year  after,  bj  that  of  his  wifb  Constance ; 
^^y^  and  Fraderic  IL  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  left  heir 
A.D.119S»  ^  ^^  crowns  of-  Sicflv  and  Naples.    Pope  Innocent 
IIL  who  had  sncceeded  Celestme  I  IF.  a  few  months  be- 
fore, was,  on  her  death^bed,  appointed  by  the  empress 
guardian  to  the  young  kli^. 
i^'^'^aib  imperial  dignity  was  at  this  time  disputed  for  in 

2^  Gemiany,  between  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  brother  of 
the  late  emperar,  and  Otho,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  son  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  l(»tnerly  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxo« 
ny,  and  chief  of  the  Quelphs.  The  interests  of  the  lat* 
tar  were  embraced  by  the  pope;  but  the  former,  as« 
aiited  by  PhiKp  Augustus,  king  of  France,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Omo  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  the  powerful  protection  and 
rilfanoe  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  rights  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  were  left  without  a 
defender.  Innocent  perceived  all  the  advantages  of  his 
situation,  and  lost  no  time  in  exerting  himself  to  esta- 
blish the  temporal  power  of  the  church.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  the  abolition  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  succeeded  without  difficulty,  from  the  fickleness  of 
the  people  themselves,  who  were  not  unwilling  to  try 
s  new  form  of  government.  In  the  room  of  the  senate, 
the  pope  substituted  a  military  magistrate,  who  resided 
hi  the  capitoUand  enjoyed  all  the  powers  of  that  body, 
with  the  title  of  senator  of  Rome.  Like  the  podestas, 
this  magistrate  was  to  be  a  foreigner. 

At  this  time,  the  cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara, 
and  Bologna,  were  engaged  in  wars,  occasioned  by  the 
animosity  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibcline  nobles.  The 
former  party  was  headed  by  the  Marquis  Obizzo  of 
Este,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Bninswick,  and  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  other  side  was  Eocelino  Romano,  father  of  the  cruel 
^ant  of  that  name ;  and  at  Ferrara,  the  family  of  Sa- 
lingnerra.  These  wars  in  Milan,  and  some  other  of  the 
dtics  north  of  the  Po,  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
nobiUty.  Bat  in  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Bologna,  their 
power  was  increased ;  and  at  Ferrara,  the  Marquess  of 
£ste)  having  married  Marchesella,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Williftm  Marcheselli,  the  deliverer  of  Ancona,  had 
ready  acquired  almost  sovereign  power  and  influence. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  reclaim  the  long-contested 
l^cy  of  the  Countess  Matilda.     For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  an  army  to  expel  the  German  nobles  who  possess- 
ed these  Befs.     His  pretensions  were  immediately  ac- 
knowledged by  the  cities ;  and  Ancona,  Perugia,  and 
•everal  other  towns,  opened  their  gates,  and  submitted 
to  the  legates  of  the  pontiff.     To  the  Tuscan  cities,  the 
pope  addressed  himself  as  the  patron  of  their  liberties  ; 
and  only  asked  their  assistance,  as  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  church.    The  cardinals  Pandolphoand  Bernard 
succeeded  in  their  mission ;  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 
ih>m  the  Tuscan  cities  met  at  a  village  near  San  Min- 
cato,  and  there  formed  themselves  into  the  Guelph  or 
Tuscan  League,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  ac- 
knowledge no  prince  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Roman  church;  to  defend  each  other,  and  the  church, 
when  required ;  and  to  assist  in  recovering  all  parts  of  its 
{»trimony,  and  all  the  territory  over  which  it  had  any 
rights,  except  what  was  actually  occupied  by  any  of  the 
affies.  The  city  of  Pisa  alone,  grateful  for  former  favours 
received  from  the  emperors,  would  not  join  in  this  league, 
and  cantinued  at  the  head  of  the  few  dties  and  nobles 
who  constituted  the  Ghibeline  faction  in  Tuscany.    In 
the  administration  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  the  pope 
was  less  successful ;  and  two  expeditions  against  Mar- 
covald^  high  steward  of  the  empire,  who,  at  the  head 


of  the  German  troops,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sara-  History. 
cens  settled  in  Sicily,  maintained  the  Ghibeline  party  ^•-■•■V*^ 
there,  were  equally  unfortunate.  But  it  was  in  Italy 
alone  diat  Innocent  met  with  opposition ;  in  Hungary, 
Denmark,  France,  Portugal,  Arragon,  and  Poland,  his 
rescripts  were  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  in  Englimd,  his 
excommunication  of  King  John,  and  that  prince's  sur- 
render of  his  crown,  are  nmiiliar  to  every  British  read- 
er. In  the  mean  time,  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  Naples  appeared,  Walter,  count  of  Brienne,  the  scm- 
in-law  of  the  late  King  Tancred ;  but  this  nobleman, 
who,  (it  is  supposed)  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent, 
invaded  Naples  with  a  smaU  army,  soon  fell  in  a  skir-  A.  D.  1205. 
mish  with  the  German  troops  of  Marcovald.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  a  period  was  put  to  the  German  dissensions, 
by  the  death  of  Philip  of  Suabia,  who  was  murdered 
by  a  private  enemy ;  and  Otho,  having  married  his 
daughter,  and  thus  united  the  rival  families,  was  una- 
nimously acknowledged  king  of  Germany  and  the  Ro- 
mans at  Alberstadt. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Otho  entered  Italy  to  Otho  enters 
receive  the  imperial  crown,  with  which  Innocent  had  '^**y» 
promised  to  invest  him.     His  first  task  was  to  re-  ^*  ^'  ^^°®' 
concile  Azzo   of  Este   (now  acknowledged   lord  of 
Ferrara)  with  Eccelino  Romano.     This  was  at  first  dif- 
ficult, the  marquess  having  challenged  his  rival  in 
Otho's  presence ;  but  he  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  temporary  agreement.    To  secure  th^m  both,  he  con- 
firmed to  Azzo  his  title  of  marquess  of  Ancona,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by^  the  pope,  reserving, 
however,  Uie  rights  of  the  empire ;  while  to  Eccelino 
he  gave  the  office  of  podesta  of  Vicenza,  imposing  on 
it,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  considerable  fine,  as  having 
been  guilty  of  rebellion. 

Otho  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crown*  and  is 
ed  emperor  by  the  pope ;  but  as  the  latter  soon  found  crowned  at 
that  the  Guelph  prince  was  not  so  obedient  as  he  could  f.?*}!!. 
wish,  and  especially  refused  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  ^209. 
inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  they  soon  parted 
equally  discontented  with  each  other,  to  seek  allies  in 
their  approaching  warfare.  The  emperor  secured  in  his 
interest  the  Pisans,  the  German  army  in  Naples,  the 
Milanese,   Parmarans,  and  Bolognese,  Eccelino,  and 
Salinguerra.    On  the  other  side,  the  party  of  the  pope  < 
was  warmly  embraced  by  Azzo  of  Este,  the  cities  of 
Genoa,  Pavia,  and  Cremona,  and  the  Marquess   of 
Montferrat     Innocent  having  likewise  negociated  a 
marriage  between  the  younff  Frederic  of  Naples  and 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  entered 
into  a  treaty  wiui  the  King  of  France  and  several  Ger- 
man princes,  to  elect  him  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  of 
which  he  represented  him  unjustly  dispossessed. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Odio  immediately  declared  war  A.  D.  1210. 
a^nst  Frederic;  and,  marching  into  his  kingd6m,  made 
himself  master  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and  Naples ;  but  was 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  Siffredl, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  imperial  dignity  declared 
vacant,  and  that  the  league  against  him  had  been  join- 
ed by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  me  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
many  others  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

He  therefore  quitted  Italy  without  delay,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  Germany,  whither,  he  was  soon  followed  A.D.  Itlt. 
by  Frederic.  This  prince,  setting  out  from  Genoa, 
marched  through  Lombardy,  where  many  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Guelph  states  to  intercept  hun, 
which  he  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  the  Marquess  of 
Este,-  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Chur,  in  Uie  country  of 
the  Grisonsy  where  he  was  met  by  his  German  allies^    , 
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who  conveyed  him  to  AHC*la-chapelle,  and  there  crown- 
ed him  king  of  the  Romans.  Otho,  in  the  meantime^ 
had  been  defeated  by  the  King  of  France  at  Bouvines^ 
with  a  loss  of  30.000  men  ;  by  which  his  power  was 
80  much  weakened,  that  he  never  afVer wards  was  able 
to  make  head  against  his  competitor. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dissensions  of  the 
Boundelmonti  and  tne  Uberti  first  broke  out  in  Flo- 
rence; which  kept  that  city  in  a  state  of  civil  war  for 
inore  than  30  years,  and  prepared  its  citizens  for  ta- 
king the  distinguished  part  which  thev  afterwards  did 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.     (See  Florence.) 

The  following  year  is  marked  by  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  whose  intrigues  had  so  much  raised  the  pa- 
pal authority,  and  occasioned  so  many  wars  in  Europe. 
Besides  his  unprincipled  political  conduct,  his  charac- 
ter is  stained  by  his  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Albigen- 
8es,  and  the  encouragement  for  that  purpose  ^iven  to 
the  Spaniard  Dominic  and  his  followers,  so  distmguish- 
ed  in  after  times  for  their  hostility  against  religious  li- 
berty. Innocent  died  at  Perugia,  on  his  way  to  Tus- 
cany, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese,  in  order  to  combine  their  forces 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 

Our  attention  should  now  naturally  be  directed  to 
the  magnificent  conquests  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
during  the  4th  crusade ;  but  as  these  transactions,  and 
the  naval  victories  of  these  two  republics,  deserve  to  be 
narrated  in  a  more  connected  manner,  their  history  will 
fall  more  properly  to  be  considered  under  the  article 
Venice. 

The  contest  between  Otho  and  Frederic  armed  the 
cities  of  Italy  against  each  other.  The  Milanese  re- 
mained constant  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Otho ;  and  were  joined  by  Thomas,  count  of  Savoy, 
and  Cremai  Placentia,  Alexandria,  &c.  On  the  other 
side,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena,  &c.  embraced 
the  cause  of  Frederic,  and  were  styled  the  Ghibeline 
League.  The  city  of  Pavia,  however,  after  several  de« 
feats,  was  forced  to  Join  the  opposite  party.  Notwith- 
standing these  wars,  the  weahh  of  the  liombard  cities 
was  daily  increasing ;  and,  even  at  this  early  period,  the 
opulent  among  them  had  begun  to  lend  money  on  in- 
terest to  their  foreign  neighbours— a  trade  wmch  they 
afterwards  monopolized  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  most 
European  countries,  the  name  Lomrard  became  syno- 
nimous  with  that  of  banker.  The  progress  of  science* 
too,  such  as  it  existed  in  these  ages,  attested  their  pros- 
perity. The  university  of  Bologna,  originally  dedica- 
ted to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  now  po8« 
sensed  teachers  of  every  branch  of  liberal  science ;  and 
the  number  of  students,  and  the  many  rival  establish- 
ments in  other  cities,  demonstrated  the  zeal  of  the  Ita- 
lians for  .those  acquirements!  which  had  been  unknown 
to  their  ancestors. 

The  death  of  Otho  having  now  put  an  end  to  the 
competition  for  the  empire,  the  Pope  Honorius  III. 
B^eed  to  invest  the  King  of  Naples  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  upon  condition  of  his  immediately  taking  the 
cross,  and  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land.  Frederic, 
whose  education  at  the  papal  court  had  taught  dissi- 
mulation to  a  character  otherwise  resembling  his  an- 
cestors, readily  accepted  the  condition.  He,  however* 
remained  in  Germany  for  two  years,  until  he  had  ob- 
tained the  coronation  of  his  son  Henij  (then  only  ten 
years  old^  as  king  of  the  Romans.  He  then  entered 
Italy  at  tne  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  proceeding 
.directly  to  Rome^  received  from  Honorius  the  imperliu 


crown,  renewing  at  the  same  time  his  jpraniie  of  pro*  W\f^ 
ceeding  to  Palestine.  But  the  affairs  or  his  bereditvy  ' 
kingdoms  first  demanded  his  attention ;  and  he  found 
them  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and  insubcmlination, 
that  for  several  years  they  continued  his  sole  object  of 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  menaces 
of  the  pontiff.  Hb  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  crussden 
was  at  length  roused,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Yo«  A,D.l2t4 
lanta,  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He 
sent  some  reinforcements  to  the  East,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  for  embarkinf^  at  Brindisi,  where  he 
collected  his  army.  A  pestilential  fever,  which  rsged 
among  the  troops,  and  attacked  the  emperor  himself^ 
obliged  him,  for  another  year,  to  defer  his  voyage.  But 
on  the  death  of  Pope  Honorius,  Gregory  IX.  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  excommunicated  the  emperor  for  not  peN 
forming  his  promise,  accusing  him  at  the  same  time  of 
feigning  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  iL  Fre»  p^,^  j 
deric,  however,  ordering  his  bishops  to  disregard  the  cmbffbft^ 

Sapal  sentence;  and,  appealing  to  the  European  princes,  ^  ^^i 
etermined  by  his  actions  to  prove  his  smcerity,  and  ^'^ 
embarked  the  following  autumn  foe  the  Holy  Land.^ 
But  this  measure  did  not  appease  the  indignation  of  the 
pope ;  and  not  contented  with  exciting  his  subjects  to 
rebellion,  and  sending  an  anoiy  of  crusaders,  headed  bj 
Frederic's  own  father-in-law,  to  lay  waste  his  territories, 
he  even  interdicted  the  Christians  in  Palestine  iron 
giving  obedience  to  his  orders.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  making  an  ho- 
nourable peace  with  the  sultan  <xf  Egypt,  and  Jeroa^ 
lem  was  restored  to  the  Christians ;  thongh  such  was 
the  veneration  of  the  patriarch  for  the  papal  mandates, 
that  he  refused  to  assist  at  Frederic's  coronation ;  and 
the  new  king  of  Jerusalem  was  obliged,  with  his  own 
hands,  to  invest  himself  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
His  rapid  return  to  Italy,  soon  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  his  enemies ;  the  army^  which  had  invaded  Naples, 
was  dispersed ;  and  the  pope,  alarmed  for  his  si&ty, 
hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

In  this  peace,  the  cities  of  the  League  of  Lombardy  jt  0,  j»3 
were  included,  at  the  desire  of  Gregory,  who  knew  the 
value  of  their  assistance ;  and  their  independence  wu 
thus  for  the  second  time  publicly  recognized. 

The  emperor  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new  ene>  Re>)e]H! 
my  in  his  own  family.     His  son  Henry,  king  of  the  of  ttir^n. 
Romans,  whose  ambition,  it  is  said,  was  ezdted  by  the  ^°  ^ 
secret  intrigues  of  the  pope,  appeared  in  Germany  in  '^^'°*^ 
open  rebellion  against  his  father ;  and  the  Milanese  had 
promised  to  crown  him  king  of  Italy,  an  honour  which 
they  had  constantly  refus^  to  Frederic     In  publiCj 
however,  Gregory  affected  the  utmost  horror  at  this 
rebellion,  and  exhorted  the  German  prelates  not  to  lend 
their  aid  in  so  disgraceful  a  course.    But  on  the  sp-  ^  ^  ^ 

E roach  of  the  emperor,  the  young  prince  was  deserted 
y  all  his  partisans,  and  obliged  to  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  his  father.     Frederic  having  deprived  supam 
him  of  the  crown  of  Germany,  sent  him  into  Apttlia,  bi  t^ 
where,  after  a  confinement  for  many  years,  he  died  a 
prisoner.     He  now  returned  into  Lombardy  to  punish  p^^jsv 
the  defection  of  the  Milanese.     To  this  he  was  incited  ^^^^^ 
by  Eccelino  III.,  (commonly  called  the  cruel)  who  b$d  thr  MJ 
for  10  years  governed  Verona,  as  podesta,  with  ibso^  oca, 
lute  authority,  and  who,  also,  as  chief  of  the  Ghibeline 
faction,  had  considerable  influence  in  Cremona,  Parma^ 
and  Modena,  which  were  zealously  attached  to  that 
party. 

Frederic's  first  exploit  was  the  surprise  of  VicenxAy 
which  having  been  taken  by  stonoj  was  pillaged  by  the 
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m^  OendiDi.  Pjdbk,  dM  dtftiMs  df  wlikb  Ivrf  bMn  eo«B- 
niuedtold  oftfae  priaetiwdiniiaMmrtoy  was  tmch« 
ttoiuAy  •umndeMd  bgr  imin  to  Asubo,  7th  Marqun  of 
En^,  who  in  I^b  tan  was  dMigvd  to  deliver  it  up  to 

Tktmmp&eait  iMVfiftg oslkeled  an  aanny  near  Verana, 
marcbad  into  the  taititory  of  Breada;  and  lltvitif^ eome 
op  wikli  tile  Miknasa  aimy  at  "  CdVi6  Nnota/'  omd- 
pletekf  ddaatad  it»  and  aactied  off  the  earroceio  asm 
mphy  of  bia  viatory.  After  the  battle  flMny  of  the 
Aigitivaa  warn  a«t  te  fi9ii»  by  the  iiihabitttita  af  Beiw 
puo,  bat  tbe  gwatar  tiwnber  trete  proteetad  by  Pla- 
gaao  dalbi  Toni,  lord  of  VakNttsfna,  whose  family  a£. 
Vawmdi  aaqnired  so  mnoh  power  in  Milan^  The  ini« 
ftmd  mrmy  than  marched  into  Piedinont,  where  the 
tffior  ii  oaaaaioaeddataehcd^lar  a  tine,  tiie  eitieaiiom 
the  Gudph  les|fiie ;  and  Milan,  Breseiai  PhweiiliB,  and 
Boloanat  ware  kll  alone  in  their  resbtaneeto  Fvederic 
Tbft  latter  laid  siege  to  BrNeia>  and  eontuwedfor  some 
aionthabaftireic,  bat  with  so  little  sueeess^  thaihe  waa 
sbHsed  to  raise  the  sime. 

'm  long  diBORasbisi  eMnity  of  the  pope  at  len^h 

bufst  Ibith  in  a  satfukr  scntenca  of  cxeDmmonicaiion 

mnst  Frodarie;  nis  aok^eeto  were   released  from 

thnr  allagiaiiee,  and  etery  pbee  that  reoeived  him  was 

|NaBcd  WBoer  an  nitarBtct*    Tne  first  eflects  produced 

bythbjaaathedttfectioRof  Aasoof  Est^,  andAlberi* 

CO  ReoMMio^  brotiier  of  Eoeelino.    The  emperor  retired 

to  wfaier  at  Pisa,  where  he  still  had  a  poweiM  party, 

wiio  wef»  cailad  Conti,  in  opposRion  to  the  Visconti,  a 

noble  Piaan  tasfly  of  Che  Guelph  faction.    Henains, 

tbe  natural  aon  of  the  enperori  havfOg  manied  the  mu 

dow  of  Ubakio  Visoonti,  chief  of  tite  Pisan  oolony  hi 

Sardinia,  was  invested  by  his  fiither,  with  consent  of 

the  republic,  with  the  tide  of  king  of  Sardmia.    The 

barbanma  Eoedino  was,  in  the  meantime,  exerdajng 

die  most  diendftil  cmritiee  on  the  vnhappy  Ondphs 

and  friattcbof  the  hoaseof  Est^at  Piulna,  and  every  day 

adding  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Ghibdhies.    Frede- 

ric  now  marched  towards  Rome;  but  a  cnisade  was 

preached  against  him  bv  Gregory,  the  people  every 

•AISIO.  where  took  up  anns,  and  he  was  roroed  to  abandbn  his 

design,  and  retire  into  Apulia;     The  Guri|Aa  then 

besieged  and  took  FerrarOy  iVnm  whence  SlM{n|;uerra 

had  espdled  die  Marquess  of  Est^,  and  imprisoned 

the  Ifaraier  nobleman  at  Venice,  where,  afW  a  con* 

foement  of  five  years,  he  died  at  the  age  of  90,    But 

die  papal  party  received  a  check  by  ttie  defeat  and 

emture  of  the  Genoese  feet,  by  the  Pisans  and  Nea^ 

pontana  ;  and  two  cardinals,  and  several  French  pre- 

ntesy  who  were  in  the  ib|mer  squadron,  fell  into  the 

hvda  of  Fvederia 

The  i^esl  popci  overwhelmed  by  this  disaster,  died 

a  ftw  moifthB  aSiibr;  and  his  death  was  ftilowed,  in 

dttee  mwdt»,  by  that  of  Celestine  IV.  biff  successor. 

The  cutselnfe,  after  very  long  dilambsiotis,  came  to  the 

i  iiiS»  f^BaointfOKt  of  electing  Caidinai  Siulbtud  Fiesoo,  of  the 

Ljnragnn  Ikinily  at  Genoa^  who  had  alwanrs  been  friend* 

ly  to  tli0  CBBpenor.    But  the  new  puutlfi^  who  assumed 

tkt  rmmm  of  Innocent  IV.  soon  mwed  that  his  fbrmer 

attachaaciita  were  lost  in'the  interests  of  his  itew  office. 

Frederic  batving  in  Vam  attenkpted  togain  him  over 

fay  negociSEtions,  detemtined  to  seiae  on  his  person ; 

bat  IiiJMieent,  beinguppriaed  of  this,  secretly  fen  Rome, 

and,  esnbnt^ing  on  hoatd  the  Genoese  fleet  at  Civita 

Vecchia«  arrived  in  saflbty  at  Genoa,  where  be  wus  re- 

ceive<l  with  enffansiasm  by  hiir  countrymen.    He  then 

tiuvelled  to  Aleaandria  ind  Astii  wiiich  dties  wetv 
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pefsisadtel  again  to  kfin  the  OiMph  league,  and  from    Hif tory. 
thenee  to  Lyons  ]?  where,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  '^''^^ 
IX.  kmg  of  FMnee,  (ceoitoohly  called  St.  Louis),  he  ^' "'  ^^^' 
samsBoned  a  general  eouncS  of  the  churdi. 

The  mehriMsholy  state  of  the  Christians  m  the  east  Coancaotf 
fiiat  enmased  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  the  l^V"'^ 
Fsendi  king  was  penuaded  to  undertake  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  winch  afterwsrds  proved  so  disastrous.  At 
the  second  meeting  of  the  council,  the  emperor  was 
summoned  to  anawer  the  charges  of  the  pope.  His  do- 
flaaeo  was  ably  pleaded  by  Taddeo  of  Suessa ;  but  the 
eauocil  found  him  gu^,  arid  solemn  sentence  of  ex- 
oaoBHuiication  was  pronounOed,  the  throne  of  the  em« 
pire  dedared  vacant,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  niaoerf 
under  the  contrtMil  of  the  pontiff.  On  being  informed 
of  thisscatepfCB,  Frederic  at  first  held  it  in  derision, 
and  Wrola  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  appealing  against 
the  arrogance  of  thechureh  ;  but  the  domestic  treasonsr 
which  he  soon  discovered,  the  election  of  Henry,  land- 
grave of  Thnringia„  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  Ids  sub* 
sequent  vitetory  over  Fredericks  son  Conrad,  soon  shewed 
himthefiitalefi^etsoftheenmity  ofthepope;  and  he 
made  every  effint  in  his  power,  to  reconcile  himself  withr 
the  church,  but  in  vain.  He  had  even  determmed^to  sub- 
asit  to  the  httttifiatiQn  of  a  personal  confession  of  hii 
offences  to  the  pope;  and  for  that  purpose  was  on  hia 
way  to  Ttarin,  the  residence  of  Innocent,  when  he  wua 
iolbrraed  of  the  revolt  of  Parma,  whidi  had  alWayv 
been  atCaehed  to  hia  fiimily— a  revolution  eflkted  by 
the  peiaonal  rdations  of  Uie  pope  in  that  dfy.  Tht 
emperor's  indignation  at  this  event  put  atl  end  to  df 
ideas  of  acoominudation ;  and,  coilectmg  some  rrin* 
fbrcements  from  the  dtfes  of  Piedmont,  wnich  remainii 
iA  attained  to'  him,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  (^hs 
sen  Henaius,  and  lay  seige  to  Panna.  This  army  was  gfcge  ^ 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  troops  of  Padua,  Vi-  Pamub 
ottnaa,  and  VeMna,  under  the  command  of  EcceHno ; 
but  the  garrison  of  Parma  had  also  been  powerfuDy  re« 
inibroed  by  Aaxo  of  £st6,  wiio  had  colteoted  from  every 
Quarter  the  adherimts  oftheGudphs,  and  the  entire 
army  of  Fertara,  A  the  ridt  of  leavhig  his  owit  fierrito- 
ries  enosed  to  the  riivi^es  of  Eccelino.  l!lie  numbei^ 
of  its  aefhnders  soon  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
ii^  Parma,  and  liie  emperor  attempted  to  increase  the 
popular  discontent  occasioned  by  this  by  an  act  of  most 
atrodons  cruelty.  Having  conducted,  in  sisht  of  the 
walls,  eight  Pamesan- prisoners,  four  of  h^h  rank«  he 
ordeied  them  to  be  boieaded,  assuring  the  beriq^, 
that  they  should  witness  the  same  spectacle  every  day 
tin  his  prisoneis  (1000  in  number)  were  finidied.  But 
thb  bloody  speotade  w&  not  repeated.  The  troops  of 
Pavradedkrra  that  they  came  to  serve  as  soldfers,  not 
as  executioners;  and  the  amperoi  coniwnted,  lestthia 
enomity  dbould  pto^  moro  fatd  to  himself  than  ins 
enemies.  In  the  mean  time*  certain  of  ultimate  sue-  . 
cessi  he  em|doyed  his  armvy  during;  the  winter,  in  ^"^^*^- 
building  a  new  cHy,  called  Vlttoria,  into  which,  wheik 
he  had  reduced  Fnrma,  he  nroposed  to  remove  ita  in«i 
hsfcitanta.  But  die  besiegea  having  received  a  supply 
of  provisions  finm  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  took  advan^ 
tage  of  the  cmperoi^s  absence  oil  a  hunting  excursion  ; 
and  suddenly  making  a  sally,  and  taaultirtg  the  mUfti 
parts  of  Victoria,  cmied  the  place.  The  hnperislista 
wcte  put  to  fiteht  vrith  gtcat  loss,  and  Frederic^  return* 
ing  from  the  cmace,  joined  them  in  their  reti^at  to  Ct^ 
mona.  The  whcde  imperial  treasure  and  jewels  fl^H  ih^- 
to  the  hssids  of  the  victors,  and  the  new  d^  was  hnlrdt 
flt|d  rased' to  the  ground.    Notwithstandmg  tUs  ihhk 
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fortune^  and  the  defeat  of  hia  son  Conrtulin  •German 
ny,  the  spirit  of  the  emperor  remained  undaunted. 
Even  the  intercession  of  St.  Louia  had  failed  in-  mitiga- 
ting the  rancour  of  Innocent  $  and^  aware  that  no  re- 
conciliation could  now  be  effected,  Frederic  continued 
the  war  with  unabated  vigour.  Having  sent  hia  son« 
Frederic  of  Antioch,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ghibelines 
at  Florence^  the  Guelphs  were  at  length  expelled- from 
the  city,  and  many  of  their  castles  in  the  country  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  In  Romagna,  succesa  attend- 
ed  the  opposite  party.  The  Bolognese,  u^der  the  com- 
mand of  Ubaldini,  the  papal  legate,  succeeded  in  redu<« 
cing  to  obedience  the  principal  cities ;  and  at  length 
ventured  to  attack  the  imperial  army  under  Henzius, 
king  of  Sardinia,  at  Fossalta,  a  place  two  miles  from 
Modena.  The  battle  was  carried  on,  during  the  day, 
with  equal  success;  but,  at  night,  the  Bolognese  re-, 
newing  their .  attack,  the  Ghibeline  army  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  Henzius  himself  taken  prisoner. 
All  the  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  prevail  on  the  Bo-, 
lognese  to  accept  a  ransom  for  his  son  were  -unavail- 
ing ;  and  Henzius  remained  at  Bologna  in  a  state  of 
honourable  captivity  till  his  death  in  the  year  127  !• 

The  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Fossalta  was  the 
accession  of  Modena  to  the  Guelph  alliance.  On  the 
other  hand,  «t  Verona*  and  Padua,  and  the  surround- 
ing  territory,  Eccelino,  as  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  exer* 
dsed  a  power  now  jilmost  independent  of  the  emperor  ; 
and  the  annals  of  these  cities,  during  his  long  reign  of 
blood,  exhibit  only  scenes  of  diabolical  cruelty,  into 
the  details  of  which  we  r^oice  that  the  limits  of  thia 
^torical  sketch  preclude  us  from  entering.  Frederic 
bad  now  retired  into  Apulia,  from  whence  ne  sent  con* 
siderable  auppliea  to  the  army  of  St.  Louis,  then  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  made  a  last  and  unavailing  attempt 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  pope.  *  On  the  ISth  of  Dec. 
he  diedof  a  dysentery  at  Florentino,  aged  56 ;  having 
reigned  SI  yeara  aa  emperor,  38  aa  king  of  Germany, 
and  52  as  king  of  the  Sicilies. 

The  death  of  Frederic  -was  followed  by  an  entire 
change  of  the  state  of  afiaira  in  Italy.  The  crown  of 
Germany,  after  the  death>of  his  son  Oinrad,  was  con« 
tested,,  for  more  than  20  years,  by  many  princes  of  dif- 
ferent families ;  and  when  Rodojph  of  Hapsburg  (an« 
cestor  of  the  house  of  Austria)*  was.  at  length  elected, 
neither  that  prince,  nor  his  successors,  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria,  felt  themselves  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  German  dominions  to-  interfere 
in  the  afiairs  of  Italy.  Sixty  years,  therefore,  ehpaed 
after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  before  the  imperial  dig- 
nity was  conferred  on  any  individual ;  while  the  ties, 
which  had  so  long  connected  the  Italian  states  with 
Uie  empire,  were  almost  completely  broken,  and  the 
autliority  of  tlie  German  Ccesar  no  longer  either  dread« 
ed  or  revered. 

The  pope,  now  released  from  his  ^prehensions,  re- 
turned through  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  Perugia^  be- 
ing received  with  the'  greatest  respect,  even  by  the 
Ghibeline  cities ;  while,  at  Milan  and  otlier  states  at- 
tached to  hia  party,  his  return  resembled  a  triumphal 
procession.  But  Innocent's  un^ateful  behaviour  to 
the  people  of  Milan  soon  alimatea  their  affections ;  and 
their  choice  of  the  Marquess  Lancia  of  Montferrat,  a 
jealous  Ghibeline'/for  their  captain-general,  proved  their 
indifference  for  the  papal  partv.  Indeed,  though  the 
names  of  the  factious  continued  the  same,  the  interest 
of  the  pope,  or  the  emperor,  was  but  little  considered 
by  either  side.  The  real  contest  was  between  the  no- 
bles and  the  people ;  and  where  the  former  were  of  the 
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one  party,  the  latter  inclined  to  die  other.  At  Miltn,  Htiterr. 
for  example^  the  people  were  Guelph,  the  nobles  Ghi- 
beline— ^at  Plaoentia  Che  reverse;  and  the  state  indi- 
ned  to  one  side  or  other,  as  either  part  of  the  comrao* 
nity  acquired  the  preponderance.  This  circumstance 
serves  to  explain  the  sudden  and  otherwise  unaccount- 
able changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Italian  republics. 

In  the  meantime,  Conrad,  king  of  the  Romans*  tlie 
emperor's  eldest  surviving  son,  had  entered  Apulia, 
which  had  been  governed  by  his  natural  Iwother,  Man- 
fred, prince  of  Tarento,  where  his  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged, except  in  Naples  and  Capua»  which  had 
been  excited  to  rebellion  by  the  pope.    These  cities,  a.d.ik; 
however,  were  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  Conrad 
remained  master  of  the  kingdom ;  which  he  did  oot 
long  enjoy,  being  suddenly  cut  off  b^  a  fever  at  Lavel-  Deatt 
k),  in  the  26'th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  hia  infant  soiii  ^'f''^^  "^ 
Conradin,  to  the  care  of  Manfred,  and  the  regency  to  ^^^^^ 
Berthold,  margrave  of  Hoemburg,  general  of  the  Ger- 
man troops.    The  first  act  of  these  guardiana  was  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  Innocent  for  their  ward,  who 
was  innocent  of  the  offencea  committed  by  his  ances- 
tors, and  whose  helpless  condition  ought  to  recommend 
him  to  the  papal  compassion.    But  the  pontifiT,  uho 
had  not' forgiven  the  house  of  Suabia,  and,  in  the  life- 
time of  Conrad,  had  endeavoured  to  raise  competitors 
against  him,  now  demanded^,  in  his  own  name»  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  kingdom,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  bestow  it  on  Conradin  when  he  arrived 
at  the  years  of  puberty,  if  he  could  shew  any  title  to 
it     To  these  terms,  Manfted  and.Berthold  found  them* 
selves  obliged  to  subuiit;  and  the  pope,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  accompanied  by  the  Guelph  nobles,  who 
had  been  exiled  by  Frederic,  entered  Apulia.    His  first 
act  was  to  deprive  Manfred  of  part  of  hia  domains, 
which  he  bestowed  on  Borello  d'Anglone,  his  perdonal 
enemy,  who  immediately,  set  out  to  take  possession. 
In  his  wavj  however,  he  was  accidentally  met  by  Man- 
fred ;  and  a  skirmish  -having  ensued,  Borello  was  slain. 
Innocent  immediately  cited  him  to  appear  and  stand 
trial  -for  thia  murder ;  and  Manfred,  finding  tliat  her* 
thold  and  his  friends  were -unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect him,  after  a  long  flight  through  a  oountry  entirely 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  enemiea*  at  length  ^aa 
received  by  the  Saraoen  troops  at  Luceria,  who,  nol«* 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  governor,  were  de- 
termined to  shew  tbeir  respect  and  afiection  to  the  son 
of  their  deceased  commanoer.    Putting  himaelfatthe 
head  of  these  troops^  he  immediately  attacked  the  army 
of  the  pope,  commanded  by  Cardinal  William  Fiesco, 
his  nephew ;  and,  having  been  aueceasful  in  a  skirmish, 
inspired  them  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  Aed  with 
precipitation.    But  Manfred  derived  still  greater  ad- 
vantages from  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.^  which  was 
followed  by  repeated  defeats  of  his  troona  ;  and,  in  leas 
than  two  years,  Manfred  recovered  the  wluile  king* 
domi  which  he  continued  to  govern  aa  regent  for  Coa« 
radin. 

In  the  mean  time,  considerable  changes  liad  also  ta« 
ken  place  in  the  Tuscan  states.  At  Florence,  the  peo* 
pie  attached  to  the  Guelf^  party,  had  revolted  against 
the  Ghibeline  nobles,  to  whom  Frederic  II.  hatd  en* 
trusted  the  government  .and  recalled  €be  exiles  of  the 
opposite  faction.  Kot  content  with  thia  domestic  vic- 
tory, they  proceeded  to  attack  their  Ghibeline  neigh* 
hours,  the  risans,  and  their  allies.  Their  endeavour) 
were  crowned  with  success:  Pistoia  firat  aubmitted, 
and  received  a  Florentine  garrison ;  Sienna  was  next 
compefled  to  join  their  league ;  Volterra,  one  of  the 
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Uterf!  itrongeat  cities  in  Tuscany,  mm  taken ;  and  the 
'  ^^^r^  after  repeated  defeats,  obliged  to  beg  a  peace. 
A.  a  l^i    Initocent  IV,  was  succeed  in  the  pontificate  by 
Alexander  IV.  who,  although  of  a  more  moral  and  re- 
lij^ioiiieharaeter  than  his  pr^ecessor,  was  by  no  means 
Cniyde     equal  to  him  in  talents.     His  first  public  act  was  to 
^mi      preach  a  crusade  against  Eecelino  Romano ;  this  was 
ixtilm    entrusted  to  Philip,  archbiehop  of  Ravenna,  who  pro- 
ceedad  to  Veriice,  and  there  collected  the  Paduans  and 
otfier  eKfles  who  had  fled  ftom  the  tyranny  of  Eecelino. 
He  also  received  considerable  assistance  fVbkn  the  Ve- 
netians, and  was  joined  by  the  Marquess  Azzo  of  £st^, 
and  tlie  Ferrarese,  the  republic  of  Bologna,   Count 
Louis  de  San  Bonifazio,  lord  of  Mantua,  and  the  citi- 
JI0IIS  of  Trent,  who  had  revolted  against  Eecelino.    On 
the  other  hand«  that  tymnt  was  master  of  Verona,  Vi* 
oenaa,  Padua,  Feltfa,  and  Bell  una;  had  secretly  re- 
conciled himaelf  with  his  brother  Alberico,  who  go- 
femed  Trevise ;  and  had  made  an  alMance  with  the 
Marquess  Oberto  Pellavicino,  and  Buoso  da  Doara,  the 
alternate  podeitas  of  Cremona.    The  crusaders  were 
at  first  victorious;  and  having  defeated  the  governor  of 
Padua,  they  entered  that  ci^  with  the  fugitives,  took 
possciaion  of  k,  and  laying  open  the  dungeons,  deli* 
vered  Bcmrly  1000  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  Eecelino. 
But  the  uafertunate  citizens  of  Padua,  who  were  ser- 
ving in  his  army,  felt  the  weight  of  his  vengeance,  and 
of  11,000  men  acarcely  200  escaped  alive.     In  the 
mean  tioie,  Alberico  Romano  arrived  with  an  army,* 
and,  oaring  bis  aid,  wished  to  be  admitted  into  IVdua ; 
but  the  legate,  discovering  that  he  attempted  to  raise  a 
mutiny  among  ttis  troope,  wisely  rejected  faisaseistance. 
D^  liSB.     ^^  tsoopa  of  Ecoelino,  and  Ins  Cremoneae  allies,  had 
BOW  macle  themselves  masters  of  Brescia ;  but  the  lat^ 
ter,  indignant  at  being  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the 
conqoeat,  deaertedthe  former,  and  soon  afler  joined 
themselves  with  the  papal  army.     The  last  victory  of 
Eecelino  was  the  capture  of  .the  castle  of  Friola  in  the 
territory  of  Vioensa.  The  unfortimate  garrison  had  their 
eyes  torn  out,  and  their  noses  and  le^s  cut  off;  nor  were 
the  wosn^n,  the  children,  or  the  priests  exempted  from 
\ii\%  naoat  dreadful  mutilation*    But  the  monster  Imd 
now  filled  up  the  measure  of  hisncrinies,  andthe  hour 
of  veni^ennoey  so  kmg  delayed,  was  at  hand.    Having 
marciied-  into  the  Milanese;  he  was  met  at  the  bridge 
of  Caaanno,  over  the  Adda,  by  Azso  of  Est§,  with  the 
troope  of  Fetrara,  -  Mantua,  and  Cremona.    Deserted 
durin(^  the  battle  by  the  Breseian  cavalry,  his  army 
was  throivn  into  confiisioD.  •  Hia  German  s^dlta,  in- 
deed, aCill  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  Eccelinot 
bein^  aewraly -wounded  by  a  brother  of  one  of  Ins  mu** 
tDmted  ovgnives,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  total  route 
!  ^^      enaued.    7he  captive  tyrant  maintained  a  sullen  ailence,- 
'"^     and,  fixsai^  hia  M«ciottS  looks  on  the  ground,  seemed 
iDScnatble  to  the  shouts  of  joy  of  his  conquerors*     Re- 
faain^  food  «id  medical  assistance,  he  torn  open  his 
IIjS.  wimodfl^  and  died  at  Soocino  11  days  af^nr  his  defeat. 
He  wne  in  hia  66th  year,  and  his  reign  of  blood  had 
kfCed  94^yeaffs^ 

Tli«  p^pstl  ttviy  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
cities  ondcr  hia  tpowet ;  Vioensa  received  a  podesta 
frotn  PadtMi;  and  Verona  elected  to  that  office  Manino 
della  Scada,  whoailerwards  became  their  soveeeign  lord. 
Alberioo  Romano,  expelled  from  Treviso,  took  refuge 
in  the  rmrr^^^  of  San  Zenoj  among  the  Enganean  moun- 
tainsj  bot  the  Guelpha  determined  utterly  to  extirpate 
A  family  eo  Justly  detested,  and  commanded  by  the  mar- 
quess of  £a^>  besieged  the  fortress.    Alberico  waa  re« 


duced  by  famhie  to  surrender,  impbrnig  ttie  compas-     Huuiry 
sion  of  Est^  for  his  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of  '•^"V"''"^ 
whom  was  the  widow  of  Rinaldo  of  Est^  his  brother, 
but  in  vain ;  the  whole  fkmily  were  put  to  death,  and 
their  mangled  limbs  sent  to  the  cities  which  had  endu« 
red  the  tyranny  of  Ecoelmo.    The  extinction  of  the  fa-  A.  D.  1980. 
mily  of  Romano,  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  which  occa-  > 
sfoned  universal  exultation,  were  followed  by  a  general  • 
peace  in  Lombardy ;  and  the  attention  of  the  pope  waa 
turned  solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Manfred,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  was  informed  Manfred 
of  the  death  of  hfs  nephew  Couradin  in  Germany  ;  jnade  king 
and  immediately,  at  the  desire  of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  P^  N^plc^ 
assumed  the  tide,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  two  • 
Sicilies.     The  arrival  of  dispatches  frcmi  Conradin  soon* 
proved  the  falsehood  of  the  report ;  but  Manfred  in« 
formed  the  messengers  that,  having  now  accepted  the 
crown,  he  could  not  surrender  it,  but  declared  that 
Conradin  should  be  his  heir,  and  invited  him  to  reside 
at  his  court.  At  this  period,  the  Ghibeline  nobility  had 
been,  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  democratic 
party,  baniahed  firom  Florence ;  and,  taking  refuge  at' 
Sienna,  easily  obtained  the  protection  of  that  republic. 
The  Florentines  immediately  declared  war  against  Si« 
enna,  and  that  state  was  obliged  to  beg  assistance  from  * 
king  Manfred.     The  reinforcement  granted  by  him* 
was  so  small,  that,  in  the  first  combat  with  the  Floren« 
tines,  the  German  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
standard  of  the  king  of  Naples  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
Florence.    'Indignant  at  this  disgrace,  and  excited  by 
Farinata  I  Jberti,  the  able  chief  of  the  Florentine  exiles, 
Manfted  immediately  sent  to  Sienna  a  considerable - 
body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Count  Giordano 
d'Anglone,  who,  joined  by  their  Tuscan  auxiliaries, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Florentines.     Uberti  bad, 
in  the  meantime,  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  those  of  the  Ghibelines,  who  still  remained  in  Flo- 
rence, and  persuaded  them,  on  the  first  of^rtunity,  to 
desert  the  standard  of  their  country.    He  had  contri-* 
ved  to  persuade  the  anaiani,  or  chief  magistrates,  that,* 
on  their  appearance  before  the  gates  of  Sienna,  it  would- 
be  immediately  surrendered.    His  stratagem  was  stic* 
cessful ;  the  anziani  conducted  the  army,  reinforced  by  * 
the  tibops  of  Bologna,  and  all  the  forces  of  Lucca,  and 
die  other  Tuscan  cities^  to  the  plain  of  Arbia,  five  miles 
from  Sienna,  and  diere  awaited  the  pronuaed  siurrender."- 
•  On  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  Battle  of 
open,  and  the  Neapolitan  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Sien*  Arbia. 
neae  and  the  Ghibeline  exiles,  made*  a  despes^te  charge 
on  the  main  body  of  the  Florentines.     While  the  as« 
tonished  magistrates  attempted  to  rally  their  disorder^-^ 
ed  troops,  the  Ghibeline  i^entlemen  in  the  army  seiaed 
the  opportunity,  and,  cutting  down  the  standarii-bearer, 
carried  off  the  Florentine  colours,  and  deserted  to  the 
enemy.     This  act  of  treacbery  decided  the  battle ;  the  I4ch  Sept. 
Guelph  army  was  totally  defeated  ;  and  10,000  of  the  i26o. 
Florentines  and  their  allies  were  left  dead  on  the  fidkl. 
Sach  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  this  defeat,  that  the 
whole  Guelph  population  deserted  Florence  and  retired 
to  Lucca ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  all  the  ci« 
ties  and  towns  of  Tuscany.    Guido  Novello,  count  of 
Casentino,  was  appointed  podesta  of  Florence,  and  the 
Neapdxtan  troops  were,  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  ita 
revenues.    Such  was  the  inveteracy  of  the  Piaans  andc 
Siennese,  that,  at  a  diet  of  the  Ghibeline  cities,  they 
even  urged  the  demolition  and  total  destruction  of  Flo« 
renoe.     This  proposition  had  even  met  with  the  con* 
currence.of  the  Assembly;  but  the  patriotic  firmness 
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and  wMdy  ■h)|iitnflt  rf  Fttfaiia  Ubfrti  #■»  gBcfccMfa 
in  akming  tlttir  i«8«2«ta(m ;  and  be,  vrho  haA  been  the 
chief  CMise  of  the  fktal  defeat  of  Arbia*  kad  now  the 
honour  of  being  the  sole  defender  and  the  aoirtoor  of 
hiscoontiT. 

While  theae  eontetta  oocufMod  the  Toaean  otatea,  the 
rqpttUics  of  Lombanlj  were,  one  afler  aBother»  BnktBg 
into  a  stale  of  vMtaIaa;e»  and  in  many  of  them  a  few 
private  gentlemen  hod  achieved  that  nefeoty  over  their 
mdepeiidence,  which  the  prinoet  of  Suabia  had  ao  oft 
ten  in  vain  attempted  to  gain*  This  waa,  no  doobt,  in 
part  owing  to  the  impermt  natnre  of  their  civil  oon* 
stitntion ;  but  what  oontribnted  chiefly  to  the  deration 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  decay  of  the  repobliean  spirit^ 
was  the  great  ohasige  which  had  taken  ^aoe  in  the  mi« 
Jitary  mtem  dnfing  the  last  century.  At  the  period 
when  the  Lantbard  cities  were  struggling  for  their  li- 
harties,  the  armies  of  the  emperor  were,  €at  the  most 
pavtt  composed  of  infantry,  and  tie  nobles,  on  Itocso- 
back,  acted  as  a  kind  of  light  cavialry.  To  sneh  troc^ 
the  citisens  ooold  easily  oppose  a  bwy  of  light  cavalry 
ef^uaily  effective,  whife  their  hardy  bnrriiera»  animated 
with  the  ardour  of  liberty,  were  more  than  a  matdi  for 
the  half  armed  'and  half  disciplined  seria  of  whom  the 
German  infantry  principally  consisted.  A  very  great 
change  had  now  taken  phwe ;  Uie  ddef  stfongth  of  an 
anny  now  oonsisted  in  a  heavy  armed  cavalry,  consist* 
ing  almost  entirely  of  gentlcascn,  Iram  their  youth 
trained  up  to  the  use  of  these  weMity  habiUmenta  of 
war.  The  rider  was  covered  fit>m  need  to  foot  with 
xnassy  plates  or  rhiga  of  steel,  protected  with  a  buckler, 
and  armed  with  a  lance  of  suoi  a  length  as  to  keep  at 
adisianoe  the  swords  of  theinfantrv.  Thefraitof  the 
borse,  who,  to  support  such  a  weignt,  required  to  be  of 
a  heavy  and  powerful  bread,  waa  equally  seouved* 
Against  a  charge  firona  body  of  cavalry  of  this  descrip* 
ti<m,  no  body  m  infantry,  bcme  the  genesal  use  of  me*^ 
anas,  could  possibly  stami  A  few  hundred  knighaa 
thus  armed,  could  cut  their  vray  tfarou^  the  hagest 
bodies  of  infiintry;  numbers  were  mmvauing;  and  no« 
thing  but  a  troop  armed  like  themsaftves  copld  chedi 
their  progress.  To  endure  the  weight,  and  acquire 
die  liifi  use  of  arms  of  this  description,  was  impossible' 
withoat  early  trsinkig  and  oonlinnal  egcercise.  From 
liiia  drcumstance,  tlie  notiles,  constantly  accustomed  to 
field  sports  and  numly  exerrises,  soon  acquired  a  de»> 
ckled  advantage  over  the  dtiacsis,  whose  habits  dis- 
qualified them  fflom  a  service  of  this  kind.  The  con* 
atqnence  of  thia  change  afterwarsb,  was  to  fbree  die 
republics  to  hire  a  body  of  merosnaries  for  their  do* 
fenee^  and  the  frequency  of  the  wars  soon  occasioned  a 
race  of  men,  whose  sole  oocupalion  waa  War,  and  whole 
swords  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  coidd  pay  best, 
or  held  out  the  most  fiivouraUe  expectations  of  pfmw 
der.  The  very  means  used,  howenrervfbrdeftnceagainat 
the  nobles,  flreqncmly  occasioned  the  enslaving  of  a 
state;  and  the  popular  leader,  afWr  overcoming  the 
noblea,  not  un^quendy  made  use  of  the  same  merest 
nary  tioops  to  secure  to  nnsiaelf  despotic  authority.  At 
Ifilan,  the  aovcreign  power  lett  into  tiie  hands  of  &£srw 
tino  delk  Tome,  who  also  becsme.  lord  of  Lodi  and 
Novava;  and  Ihmi  hia  bmnaniky  and  prudence,  the 
same  anaboriSy  continued  in  hia  ftmily ;  and  his  auo^ 
»eessor>  Philip  ddla  Torre,  added  to  these  cities  Como 
apd  Bergamo.  But  a  powerful  rival  to  this  family  waa 
raised  up  by  the  pope  in  the  person  of  Otho  Viaconti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  siding  with  ite  nobles,  pro* 
ved  a  powerfbl  dieck  to  ttke  ambitious  designs  of 
Philip. 


AJfSinder'IV.  waa  tkiw  dnsd,  and  Urfaaa  JV.  bb  m^^. 
successor,  a  man  of  talents,  began,  with  xesli  to  cam  ^r^ 
into  eiecft  the  designs  of  Innocent  IV.  agafnit  Msoa«d  ^I^lMl 
and  tbe  house  of  Soabia.    He  first  atlemptsd,  foot  wHh- 
out  stsecess,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  marriage  of  Comimca, 
dsughter  of  Manfred,  with  Peter,  eon  m  James,  king  of 
Armgott.     Having  then  persusded  Edmaiid,  son  o( 
Henry  III.  of  England,  to  renounce  the  inoeitttaie 
of  Nafdes,  fbrmerly  bestowed  on  him  by  lanoemt, 
he  immedistely  ofiered  the  crown  to  Chiudes  count  eC 
Anjoo  and  Provence^  brother  to  St.  Louia.  This  priaes, 
whose  talents  and  oounrge  eminently  mwKfled  him  fo 
such  an  undertdcing,  accented  die  aift,  and  prspstsd 
to  oolleet  an  army  to  attack  Manfrsd.     Rispower  wis 
greatly  incrsased  by  the  alltanoe  of  Philip  drilaTone, 
and  an  army  of  Tnaean  exilea  of  the  Gnelph  party, 
wim  kept  in  check  theGhibelhMs  in  Londiardy.  Duxiat 
these  warlike  preparations  Urban  IV.  died,  andhtt^D.lMi 
successor,  Clamant  IV.  who  was  a  Frmchmsn,  wai 
even  now  devoted  to  the  interests  oT  tho  court  of  An- 
jon,  and  gave  immediate  proof  of  his  attadmStot,  1^  Btpedkn 
appointing  him  senator  of  Rome,    diaries  hnmedlitriy  tf  Ckub 
proceeded  by  sea,  and  escaping  the  fleet  of  Msnftfd  ^^fj^ 
with  difficulty,  arrived  at  Rome ;  and,  tsidng  an  oath 
to  obey  the  condittans,  and  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by 
the  psaitifr,  wns  sdeaonly  invmted  with  tin  crown  of 
the  two  Sictliea.     In  the  mean  time^  im  army,  under 
the  command  of  hia  wife  Beatrice  of  Provence,  hit  no* 
phew  Robert  de  BetbunC;  and  Count  Guy  de  Mootfhrt, 
son  of  the  fknous  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester,  cronsd 
Mount  Cenia,  and  passing  throogii  the  Milanese,  con* 
ducted  by  Napolfeoii  della  Torre,  was  received  into  te 
territoriea  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  by  tlie  Count  Ssn 
Ronifiurio  and  Obiaso,  grandson  of  the  loot  Aato  cC 
£066 ;  hmring  dsfbated  the  tioops  of  tfoo  Maraness  Pel* 
lavidno  at  Capriolo.     At  Femt*a  they  -were  joined  by 
400  Florentine  sxfles  and  4000  Bologneoe ;  and  Chalks 
pnttinghimself  at  their  bead,  entered  ApoKa  by  the 
way  of  Ferentina  He  was  met  near  Benevento  by  the 
army  of  ManAed ;  but  the  degenerate  Apnliens  were  Detthcf 
unable  to  stand  the  repeated  and  impetoooa  diarges  of  ^'"^ 
the  French^  and  even  Ine  Gemans  hacving  given  way,  a 
total  route  ensued,  and  ManfVed  hima^f  waa  slain  while  tsih  fd 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  rally  his  troopo.   Tbe  oonqueror  l^^ 
refused  to  allow  to  hia  bociy  the  CfcSrialiaD  riles  of  so- 

Sltnre ;  but  the  French  soldiers.  More  gmieroos  thsn 
sir  leader,  having  buried  him  near  tho  fyridge  of  Be* 
nevento,  raised  a  rude  pile  over  bia  gtwre,  to  which 
each  soldier  carried  a  atone,  a  monaftinnty  equally  bo- 
noon^le  to  Aedead  and  thativing.   Bot  die  cruelty  of 
Charles  was  not  confined  to  this  inault ;  on  Ma  entry 
into  Benevento,  heputtodesah  Coamt  OfovdanoLn* 
da,  Ptter  Uberti,  mid  many  other  saiheHents  of  die 
kte  khig !  and,  a  few  days  afUr,  fcnving  aeiaed  Queen 
Sybilla,  and  the  owo  children  of  Manlrady  widi  his  si»* 
ter,  while  attempting  to  escape  into  Orenoe,  they,  too, 
became  vietini»to  his  barbarity,  and  vrwre  annrdeindin 
prison.    Such' was  the  eommanceDMnt  of  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.     Every  comer  of  the  kingdom  wsa 
subjected  to  the  rapine  and  cnoity  of  Ae  Fsvmdi,  and 
the  esttortions  ctf  the  king,  and  evea  the  pupsi  party 
regretted  the  exdiange  they  bad  made  of  the  ndld  and 
paternal  sceptre  of  Manft^,  for  the  bloodly  aword  of 
Charles. 

The  French  victories  in  the  aouth  of  Itnl  j,  pieved  of 
essential  advantage  to  the  Guelph  party  in  Taacsny. 
Count  Giudo  Movello,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
ManiM  in  Florence,  was  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate 
that  city;  and  the  Guelphs  having^  chosen  Charles  of 
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HetifT.   Anjaa  a»  their  lord^  and  hailing  receif«d  firm  him  k  the  «tite^  of  the  ohuMifa  temtAniS,  darrng  the  inter ral,    Ri^torj. 
^r^  troop  of  800  Fwndk  hone,  under  the  oomflumd  of  Guy    under  the  power  of  Chirles.    That  ftmbitious  prinre  '^^'V^ 

de  Montfort,  onoe  nore  expelled  the  GWbeiiiieay  who    now  aimed  at  makmg  hknself  master  of  all  Italy.     Hts 

A.  a  1267.  were  feroed  to  take  reftige  at  Piea  and  Sienna.    Flo-  attempts  had  at  first  every  prospect  of  success.     The 

mce  ■nmediately  deokrMl  war  agahist  these  two  ra^  power  of  the  Ohibelhie  lords  in  Lombardy  was  now 

pabliea;  and»  joined  by  the  army  Sfthekingof  Naplee  much  weakened ;  and  at  a  general  diet  of  the  Giielph 

commanded  by  himself,  laid  siege  to  the  came  of  Pogw  cities  at  Cremona,  the  king  of  Naplu  was  declared 

gibonsi  near  Sienna,  which,  after  hcdding  oat  fi>r  fbor  4ead  of  their  conMeraticm,  and  was,  by  many  of  them, 

nooths,  was  at  length  compeUed  toaurremler.  Charles  acknowledged  as  their  lord.    His  attention,  however, 

Ihea  marched  into  the  territory  of  Piea,  and  made  him-  was  now  for  a  time  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  Italy 

idf  master  of  several  fortresses  belonging  to  that  stat&  by  the  last  crusade  of  his  brother  St  Louis. 
XipfliiiioD  In  the  mean  time,  the  Neapolitans  &nd  Sdlians,  longk>        On  the  death  of  this  sealous  defender  of  the  faith  of  Desth  «/ 

ttctandin,  jg^  fy^  deliversBoe  fimn  the  yoke  of  the  French,  had  the  plague  near  Tunis,  Charles  assumed  the  command ;  ^  ^^^^^^ 

sent  a  deputation  into  Germany  to  solicit  Contadin  la  but  no  sooner  had  he  defeated  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and 

rerisKn  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.    The  smbassa*  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the 

don  of  Pisa  and  Sienna  seconded  these  solicitations ;  crown  of  Sicily,  than  he  returned  home ;  and  his  ex« 

sad  If  artino  della  Scalla  at  Verona,  and  Oberto  Pri-  ample  was  foHowed  by  the  other  cftisaders,  except  £d«i 

lavicino  at  Pavia,  promising  to  assist  him  with  their  ward  of  Engknd,  who  alone  proceeded  to  the  Holy 

trsops,  the  young  prince  entered  Italy,  accompanied  Land. 

by  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  and  attended  as  far  as       The  cardinals  at  lengtli  elected  Tebaldo  Visconti,  a.  d.  lS7t. 
Verona  by  the  dake  of  Bavaria,  his  uncle,  and  the  then  in  Palestine,  who,  on  his  return,  assumed  the 
ceimt  ofTyrol,  his  step-lbther,  with  their  troops.  Prom  name  of  Gregory  X.     His  first  attempt  was  to  recon« 
l^erona  he  proceeded  to  Pavia,  and  at  the  head  of  S500  die  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeltne  states.     For  which  pur« 
cavalry,  passed  through  Lombardy  without  opposition,  pose,  he  travelled  into  Tuscany ;  and  at  Florence,  nsa, 
Laeina  had  now  revoked  from  Charles ;  Henry  of  Cas*  and  Sienna,  was  successfhl  in  recalling  ^e  Ghibeline 
tile,  senator  of  Rome,  had  dedared  in  favour  of  Conra^  exiles.     But  the  king  of  Naples,  who  considetrd  this 
dm ;  and  the  pops,  beginning  to  be  alarmed.'  recalled  pacification  as  not  at  all  conducive  to  his  interest,  con^ 
Charies  hrom  Tuscany  to  defend  his  crwn  kingdom,  trived,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  force  them  again  to 
While  that  pnnee  laid  si^^  to  Luoeria,  Conradin  re^  emigmte.     The  pope,  fuHy  aware  of  his  ambitious  de- 
paired  to  Pisa,  and  having  there  received  considerable  si^s,  attempted  to  give  a  head  to  the  empire,  who 
rnnfortiements,  attacked  and  defeiAed  William  de  Bel*  imght  serre  as  a  d^eck  to  him ;  and  having  persuaded 
sdve,   Charles'  lieutenant  in  Tuscany.     From  thenca  the  other  competitors  to  withdraw  thehr  claims.  Ho* 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and,  regardless  of  the  anatho*  d^ph  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  A.D.  l?7a 
BUS  of  Clement,  who  had  retired  to  Viterbo,  converted  He  next  succeeded  in  recondling  to  the  Western  diureh 
to  his  own  use,  sudi  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  as  die  Grecian  emperor,  Michael  Paleologus;  and  still  te- 
as he  oonld  get  possession  of.     His  army  now  amount*  taining  that  zetu  against  the  infidels,  which  had  carried 
ted  to  5000  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  entered  him  in  his  youth  to  Palestine,  was  preparing  to  lead 
Abruaao,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Tagliacoaso.  another  arm^  of  crusaders  to  that  country,  when  his  a.  D.  127c. 
^  1268  He  waa  there  attacked  by  the  army  of  Charles,  whidi  plans  were  nit^rrapted  by  death.    TTte  rd^s  of  his 
only  oondsted  of  5000  men,  800  of  whom  he  placed  in  three  immediate  successors.  Innocent  V.  Adrian  V.  and 
ambuscade  under  the  command  of  Alard  de  St.  Valery.  John  XXI.  together  mily  lasted  one  ycnr ;   but  Ni- 
The  first  charge  of  Conra^n  was  successful,  and  the  cholas  III.  the  next  elected  pontiff,  exertod  all  his  great 
French  were  pot  to  flight;  but  the  Germans  having  personal  talents,  and  the  interest  of  his  family,  (theOr« 
found  die  body  of  prince  Henry  of  Cosenza,  and  taking  sini  at  Rome,)  to  carry  into  effect  the  schemes  of  Gre- 
it  for  that  of  the  king  of  Niqp1e!«,  imagined  that  thdr  gory  X.     Having  conciliated  the  fVlendship  of  the  Ger- 
victory  was  complete,  and  leaving  thdr  ranks,  proceed^  man  monarch,  he  contrived  completely  to  shake  off  the 
cd  to  plonder.     In  this  state  of  ditorder,  they  were  yoke  of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  and  had  afterwards  the  ho« 
dmrgea  by  St  Valery's  reserve  with  complete  success^  Hour  of  acting  as  mediator  between  these  two  princes. 
and  Conradin  and  his  barons,  afler  a  short  resistance.  The  l^ter  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  office  of  senator 
obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  flight    Having  arrived  of  Rome,  and  head  of  the  Tuscan  League ;  and  the  for- 
at  Aatnra,  45  miles  from  the  fidd  of  battle,  he  embark*  mer  granted  the  long  denied  charter,  whidi  entirdy  8e« 
ed  m  a  boat,  with  the  intention  of  landing  in  Sicily;  panited  the  territories  of  the  See  of  Rome  firom  the  do^ 
but  being  pursued  by  Frangtpani  lord  of  Astura,  was  mains  of  the  empire.     Having  appointed  his  brother, 
by  him  taken  prisoner  and  delivered  up  to  Charies.  Bertotdo  Orsino,  count  of  Romagna,  he  nominated  se* 
The  king,  detemihied  to  get  rid  of  his  unfortunate  com*  ven  new  cardinals  of  his  family  and  connections,  and 
petitor,  summoned  him  beibre  him  as  a  traitor.    The  thus  secured  a  majority  in  the  sacred  college.    His  last 
j«8ult  of  this  raodk  trial  was,  (as  might  be  expected,)  act  w^  to  bring  about,  bv  meamr  of  his  legate  cardl- 
the  condemnation  of  Conradin  ;  and  the  last  male  re*  nal  Latino,  a  peace  at  Bologna,  between  tfte  Gierimd 
^atk^    pivsentative  of  the  house  of  Suabia  perished  on  the  and  Lambertaaxi,  twopowmiDrl  families,  whose  xfissen^ 
0^     scaflbld.     This  execution  took  pUce  in  the  presence  of  sions  had  involved  their  ftfloW  dtizens  in  war ;  tatd  at 
dhuk^  and  waa  followed  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Aus*  Florence,  between  the  Gerdphs  and  tSMbelhtes.  TtMt 
tria,  the  two  Lancias,  the  counts  Donoratico  of  Pisa,  transactions  were  soon  followed  by  the  deitth  df !fidlo« 
4md  msny  others  of  the  adherents  of  Conradin.    The  las,  whose  rdf^n  had  been  thlis  usefa)  to  Ihexfturth, 
inhdntanta  of  Augusta  in  Sidly  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  advantagc^is  to  his  own  fttnily. 

and  in  eveiy  dtj  of  the  Idngdom  the  unfortunate        An  imporbim  revolution  had  in  UtS"  niean  tttnetdten  RxpediUoA 

CHiibdms  were  inhumanly  massacred.  place  at  Milan.    The  ardAfishop,  Otho  Viscotttf ,  wfth  of  the  'J  or- 

Two  mondis  af^r  the  execution  of  Conradm,  the  1^  nobles,  after  a  loite  warfare,  detot^  a«d  took  '^J^^ 

pep,  Clement  IV.  dSed;  and  as  for  nearfy  three  years,  prisoner  Napoleon  ddhi  Torre ;  and  the  MBan^sa  hav-  "     ' 

the  eondave  conld  not  i^ree  in-  decting  a  successor,  ing  expelled  the  remaining  branches  ^  the  fiMnily,Coai* 
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flUtory.  ferred  the  sovereignty  on  Visoonti ;  who  thus  became 
the  founder  of  a  dynallsty  of  princes,  whose  sway,  at  an 
after  period,  extended  over  all  Lombardy. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  pope,  the  cardinals,  influen- 
ced by  the  threats  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
dectoi  as  his  successor  Martin  IV. ;  who,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  interest  of  Charles,  deprived  the  Orsini  fa^ 
mily  of  the  government  of  Romagna,  filled  Italy  with 
its  exiles,  and  the  Neapolitan  treasury,  from  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property,.  The  pontiff  also,  to  second 
Charles'  designs  against  the  Grecian  emperor,  excom- 
municated hira  for  relapsing  into  heresy,  and  dignified 
with  the  title  of  a  crusade  the  expedition  againat  Con* 
fitantinople,  for  which  Charles  was  making  preparations. 
But  it  was  destined  that  a  check  should  now  be  given 
to  the  ambition  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  a  bloody  sa* 
crifice  affixed  to  the  shades  of  Manfred  and  Conradin. 
John  de  Prodda,  a  nobleman  of  Salerno,  the  physician 
and  friend  of  Frederic  II.  and  Manfred,  ha<(  on  the 
death  of  Conradin,  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Peter 
and  Constance  of  Arragon,  and  was  by  them  honour- 
ably recompensed  for  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Suabia.  But  his  ardent  spirit  could  not  enjoy  repose^ 
while  his  country  was  enslaved  by  the  murderer  of  her 
princes.  Having,  therefore,  excited  Constance  and  Pe« 
ter  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  Sicilians, 
whom  he  visited,  and  whose  spirit  ne  kept  alive,  he 
proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  pecu- 
niary assistance  firom  the  emperor,  and  to  Rome,  where 
|ie  received  a  promise  of  aid  from  Nicholas  III.  The 
death  of  that  pope  seemed  at  first  to  impede  his  de- 
signs ;  but  his  successor  having  insulted  the  Arragoni- 
an  ambassadors,  Peter  at  length  made  serious  prepara- 
tions for  invadmg  Sicily,  concealing,  however,  his  in- 
tentions, by  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Pro- 
dda in  the  mean  time  repaired  to  Sidly,  to  await  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  insurrection. 

This  very  soon  occurred.  The  brutal  insolence  of  a 
French  officer  to  a  female,  roused  the  indignation  of 
fif^th  March,  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  a  general  massacre  of 
lt83.  the  French  was  the  consequence.     The  example  of  Pa- 

lermo was  followed  by  the  other  dties  of  Sidly ;  and 
long  before  the  fieet  of  the  king  of  Arragon  reached  its 
chores,  the  French  had  been  either  exterminated,  or 
.expelled  from  the  island ;  Peter  and  Constance  acknow- 
ledged as  king  and  queen  of  Sidly ;  and  the  former 
sent  to  Charles,  whose  fieet  now  besieged  Messina,  a 
solemn  defiance  and  challenge.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
scardt^  of  provisions  obliged  the  latter  monarch  to  re- 
.land  his  troops  in  Italy ;  and  his  whole  fieet  and  tran- 
,^orts  were  destroyed  by  Roger  de  Loria,  the  Arrago- 
;iian  admiral.  Charles  then  determined  to  accept  of 
the  challenge  of  his  rival ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
next  year  a  private  and  judidal  combat  should  take 
place  at  Bourdeaux,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of 
England,  between  100  knights  on  each  side,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  not  only  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
but  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  each  party.  The 
preparations  for  this  combat  left  the  south  of  Italy  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But  the  pope 
opposed  this  mode  of  dedsion,  and  in  the  meantime 
passed  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Peter; 
and,  as  king  Edward  I.  of  England  refused  to  guaran- 
tee the  place  of  battle,  the  king  of  Arragon  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  day  appointed,  almouffh  waited  for  by  his 
antagonist  M^m  now  conferred  the  title  of  king  of 
Arrtf  on  on  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  the 
Hardy,  king  of  France ;  and  thaking  of  Naples  set  out 
by  sea  from  Provence^  on  Ids  return  to  Italy,    Before 
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his  arrival,  however,  his  son  Ch«rles,  prlnee  ofSalenio,  Itiktoy. 
had  been  provoked  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  ^^*V*^ 
Arragonian  and  Sidltan  fleet.     The  superior  skill  and 
valour  of  Roger  de  Loria  dedded  the  day ;  and  tlie  prince 
of  Salerno,  and  his  principal  officers,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  admiral.     Charles  of  Aniou  teemed  at  Dot^of 
first  unmoved  by  this  misfortune,  and  continued  to  ^^^'^^ 
make  preparations  to  invade  Sicily ;  but  his  disguised  ^^ 
distress  and  anxiety  produced  a  fatal  effect  on  his  nealib,  ^^^  ^"^ 
and  occasioned  his  death  at  Fogffia,  in  the  69tHyesr  o(  ^^^' 
his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign.     His  death:  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Martin  IV.  who  was  succeeded  by  Ho« 
norius  IV.  a  man  of  talents,  but  aged  and  infirm.   The 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon  also  died  this  year,  both 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  a  battle,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  by  the  latter.     Peter  was  sug» 
ceeded  in   Sicily  by   his  second  son  James;  and  as 
Charles  of  Salerno  still  continued  a  prisoner,  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples  was  administered  bv  Robert  coimt  d'Ar* 
tois,  his  cousin.     The  division  of  the  Sidlian  kingdoms, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  king  o£  Naples,  tended  consi- 
derably to  alter  the  state  of  Italy ;  and  the  republic  of 
Florence,  which  had  latelv  adopted  tlie  demucraticai 
form  of  government,  whicn  it  continued  to  retain,  wiu 
now  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the  Guelph 
confederation. 

The  object  of  chief  interest  in  the  north  of  Italy*  had 
for  some  years  been  the  naval  war  between  the  stakes 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa  for  the  possession  of  Corsica,  in  which 
the  fleets  of  the  former  were  repeatedly  defeated.    The 
Guelph  cities  taking  advantage  of  thia,  formed  a  lesgue 
against  Pisa.     In  this  extremity,  the  Pisana  appointed 
Count  Ugolino  de  la  Gherardesca  thdr  general.    This 
nobleman  was  successful  in  his  negociations  to  dissolve 
the  league ;  and,  having  obtained  peace,  continued  to  ^eub  ^ 
retain  his  authority.     liis  tvranny  soon  became  odious  ^^^ 
to  the  Pisans ;  and  at  length  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
slain  the  nephew  of  Rqaer  Ubaldim,  archbishop  of  Pi* 
aa,  that  prelate   headed  an  insurrection  against  him. 
Ugolino  was  defeated  and  taken,  and,  by  order  of  the 
archbishop,  thrown  with  his  sons  into  a  dungeon,  where  a.  D.  li 
they  were  left  to  die  of  hunger. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Honorius  IV.  died,  and  Nicho* 
las  IV.  was  elected  his  successor.     Thia  pontiff  raised 
the  Colonna  family  in  Rome  to  that  power  and  emi- 
nence, which  enabled  them  to  rival  the  Oraiiii.    He 
also  obtained  the  deliverance  of  Charles  II.  kingofNa* 
pies ;  but  no  sooner  was  that  prince  set  at  liberty,  than 
he  released  him  from  the  obli^tion  of  his  oath ;  and 
the  king  and  pope  set  thexQselves  to  attack  tlie  bouse 
of  Arragon  both  in  Spain  and  Sicily.     On  the  death  of 
Nicholas,  the  papal  see  continued  tor  two  yeara  vacant; 
and  was  at  length  filled  up  by  Peter  Morone,  a  hermit, 
who  assumed  Uie  name  of  Celestine   V.  and  entirely 
submissive  to  Charles  II.  took  up  his  residence  at  Na« 
pies.     The  unfortunate  anchorite  soon  shewed  his  in- 
capacity  for  reigiiing ;  and  even  Charles  found  him  ut* 
terly  usele&s  in  promoting  his  designs.      He  was  easily 
persuaded  to  resign,  and  Boniface  VIII,  was  elected;     ^  . 
out  the  latter,  jealous  of  his  feeble  predecessor,  shut    * 
him  up  in  a  tower  in  Campania,   wnere  he  did  not 
long  Survive. 

James  of  Sicily  having  now  succeeded  his  brother 
AJphonzo  of  Arragon,  Frederic,  tlie  yoimgest  of  the  fa- 
mily, was  lefl  to  govern  Sicily,  But  James  soon  after 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Charles  of  Naples.  Having 
married  his  daughter  Blanche,  and  mven  up  Sicily,  the 
pope  bestowed  on  him  Sardinia  ana  Coraica,  although 
these  belonged  to  the  Pisans  and  Genoese.     But  the 
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Hdtsry.  Sicilians,  indignant  at  this  treaty,  cf owned  Fredenc  as 
'*'Y**^  their  king.     In  Tuscany,  the  rtvAlity  of  the  factions  of 
the  Btanchi  and  Neri  at  Pistoia  had  spread  to  Florence 
and  Lttcca.     In  Florence,  the  Bianchi  were  headed  by 
Vieri  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  by  Corso  Donati,  and  the 
cities  presented  the  same  scene  of  confusion  as  during 
the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeline?.     By  the  in« 
terventkm  of  Pope  Boniface,  the  chiefs  of  both  parties 
were  exiled  from  Florence ;  but  the  Btiuiehi  returning 
ifflinediately,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  op|Mressed 
A.D.  1301.  ^{p  antagonists.  At  Lmccb,  the  Neri  were  more  power* 
ful,  and  expelled  the  Bianchi,  among  whom  was  Cas* 
truccto  Castracam,  who  retiring  to  England,  entered  in- 
to the  army  of  that  country.     The  pope  now  invited 
to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Naples  against  Sicily, 
Charles  of  Valoisi  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of 
Count  of  Romagna.     On  entering  Tuscany^  he  was  re- 
ceived into  Florence  on  condition  of  not  interfering 
with  the  politics  of  the  state ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
admitted,  tlian  he  recalled  the  exiles ;  and  having  ar- 
rested the  Bianchiy  plundered  their  houses,  and  ba- 
nished their  chief  leaders.    Among  the  latter,  were  the 
poet  Dante,  and  the  father  of  Petrarch.     Valois  then 
left  Florence  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily ;  but  the 
prudence  and  valour  of  Frederic  overcame  all  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him,  and  a  peace  was  at  length  oon- 
ID.  1301  eluded,  when  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  pope, 
and  his  marriage  with  Eleonora/  daughter  of^ Charles  II. 
of  Naples,  united  the  interests  of  the  rival  families. 

The  pride  and  violence  of  Boniface  had  now  raised 
against  him  powerful  enemies  in  the  Colonna  family, 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  and  in  Philip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  whom  he  had  offended  by  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church.   At  length  Wil- 
liam de  Nagaret,  a  French  gentleman,  incensed  by  his 
insolence,  having  collected  a  few  soldiers,  surprised 
Boniface  in  Anagni,  and  made  himself  master  of  his 
person  and  treasure.    He  was  however  resetted  by  the 
people  of  Anagni,  and  returning  to  Rome,  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Orsini.    But  inaifnation  at 
the  late  insult  offered  him,  had  aggravated  the  violent 
posaioiu  of  the  pope.    He  soon  took  offence  at  his  pro- 
tectors, and  was  preparing  to  leave  them,  when  he  was 
prevent  b^  tl^BnrinC  »nd  confined  to  his  .part. 
i^     ment.    B<miface.was  now  raised  to  a  pitch  of  insanity ; 
t  oc£a-  he  refused  all  sustenance*  and  the  following  morning 
*^.     was  found  dead  in  his  chamlier,  having  repeatedly 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall. 

Into  the  transactions  of  Lombardy  aft  this  period,  it 
is  imposatble  for  us  to  enter  at  large,  from  the  intri- 
cacy cjf  its  revolutions,  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the . 
/government  of  its  cities:  it  was  at  present  engaged  in- 
meifectaial  struggles  against  its  tyrants.    The  kuig  of 
the  Romans,  Albert  of  Austria,  fully  oeeopied  in  com- 
bating his  German  rivals,  could  tike  no  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  king  of  France  alone  possessed 
any  inflaence.    Benedict  XI.  who  tueoeeded  Bonifaee^ 
h^vinff   retired  from  Rome,    where   his  power  was 
thwarted  by  the  cardinals  of  the  Orsini  and  Cokima 
Cunilies,  took  up  his  residence  at  Perugia*  where  his 
firat  act  was  to  excommunicate  those  concerned  in  the 
outrages  offered  to  his  predecessor.     But  Philip,  who. 
supposed  himself  included  in  this  sentence,  and  dread- 
ed more  decided  opposition^  contrived  to  have  a  poison, 
iso^.adminieteied  to  Benedict,  which  occasioned  hia  death 
in  a  few  days«  r 

The  contest  in  the  conclave  lasted' nearly  a  year,  bitt 
at  length  the  artifices  of  Philip ;prevailed,  and  the  new 
popB^  Clement  V.  t^  M^lm  rmdence in Fwnoe,  and 


shewed  himself  completely  devoted  to  the  interests  of    History. 
the  king.    At  his  request  ttie  Emperor  Andronicos  was   ^-^v"— ^ 
excommunicated,  and  the  order  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars, whose  riches  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  Philip, 
were  cruelly  proscribed. 

The  party  of  the  Neri,  now  trimnphant  at  Florence,  A.D.  1306. 
had,  after  a  long  siege,  made  themscAves  masters  of 
Pistoia,  and  dispersed  an  army,  led  by  Cardinal  drsfnl 
against  them.     In  Lombardy^  Matthew  Visconti  had  ' '  * 

been  expelled  ftnm  Milan,  and  most  of  the  other  cities 
were  distracted  by  internal  commotions ;  and  the  deatif   , 
of  Aazo  VIII.  had  involved  his  states  in  a  war  between^  A.D.  1308. 
his  natural  and  legitimate  children.     Chiles  IL«df- 
Naples  was  also  dead,  and  was  euoceeded  by  his  se- 
cond son  Robert,  by  the  decision  of  the  pc^>  who  set 
aside  the  right  of  Caribert,  king  of  Hungary^  the  son 
of  Robert's  elder  brother. 

On  the  assassination  of  Albert  of  Austria  by  his  ne- 
phew^ Henry  count  of  Luxemburg  was  nominated 
king  of  the  Romans ;  and  having  secured  for  his  son 
John  the  kingdom  <^  Bohemia,  prepared  to  pass  into 
Italy.  He  first  endeavoured  to  oonciHate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  pope,  by  oonfinmng  the  grants  of  his  pre* 
decessors  to  the  church. 

Having  then  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  he  was  met  by  Heniy  I. 
the  deputies  of  most  of  the  Italian  states,  who  vied  with-  ^^^  ^^^^' 
each  other  in  their  professions  of  attachment ;  and  the 
Pisans^  especially,  having  kid  at  his  feet  60,000  florins, 
urged  him  immediately-  to  visit  Tuscany.    The  only 
powers  who  tlid  not  send  deputies,  were  the  king  df 
Naples,  and  the  republics  of  Florence,  Lucca,  Sienna, 
ana  Bologna.     These  feared,  lest,  by  publicly  adcnow- 
led^ng  his  authority,  they  should  afford  bin  a  pretext 
for  interfering  with  their  affairs^  and  reeallii^  Uie  ex- 
iles.    Henry  then  arrived  at  Asd,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Lombard  lords ;  and  firom  thence  to  Milan,  the 
gates  of  which  were,  after  some  hesitation,  opened  to 
him  by  Guido  della  Torrd.    At  Milan  he  received  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy ;  and,  having  received  tlie  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  states,  succeeded  in  most  of  tfaeiti  a.D.  13U. 
in  pacifying  the  factions.    But  a  sedition  was  soon  ex«' 
cited  at  Muion,  by  a  demand  of  a  considerable  eontri* 
bution,  which  the  poverty  of  Henry  rendered  necessa- 
ry ;  and  although  it  was  quelled  by  the  expulsion  ttif 
Ouido  della  Torre  and  his  f  unify,  yet  it  spread  to  the 
other  towns ;  and.  Henry  was  obliged  to  reduce  Lodi, 
Ccmio,  and  Cremona.    But  Brseda  resisted  him,  and 
only  ca{HtuIated  after  a  tedious  siega    Genoa  was  next 
visited  by  Henry,  where  he  met  a  similar  reception;' 
loyal  at  first,  but  they,  too,  were  disgusted  by  his 
rapacious  exactbn.    In  the  mean  time,  the  kii^  of 
Naples  and  th*e  Florentines  prejiared  for  war*;  and  it- 
was  only  by  means  of  Coont  Outdo,  and  the  Ghibelines 
of  Tuscany,  that  Henry  escaped  the  Florentines,  while' 
on  his  way  to  Pisa.    At  that  city  his  peooniary  wants 
were  supplied ;  and,  after  being  treated  with  the  grnl^ 
est  respect  for  two  months,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  at 
the  head  of  an  amiy  of  exiles  of  the  Ghibeline  and  Bian* 
dii  factions.    The  troops  of  Naples  had,  liowev^,  ta* 
ken  possession  of  the  Vatican;  and  tl|e  eefemony  of  his 
coronation  was  performed,  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran, 
by  three  cardinais  appointed  by  Clement ibr  this  pui^  A.D.  ISll 
pose.     He  then  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  sat  downJbe- 
fore  Florence ;  but,  although  that  state  had  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  it  did  not  venture  to  attadL 
him.    Having  thus  defied  Florence,  the  empecor  en- 
camped at  Poggiboasi,  where  he  ac^emnly  pronounced 
sentenee  against  the  king  of  Naples ;  aiMl  the  Floten* 
tines,  avho  had  now  enloed  into  «  solemn  treaty,  with 
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m^vsr.    Bobtrt,  and  ackaowkdijed  him  as  their  protector  and  taia;  and,  aaiiated  by  Viaoond,  had  completaijr  dtfeati 

^^""V**^  lord>  w«re  indndad  m  the  mme  eondemnation.    The  ed  the  Florentine  army,  and  taken  their  general  RaU 

emperoc  having  now  fuvmed  an  aJliance  with  Fiederie,  mond  de  Caidone  prituner,  whom  he  eondocted  in^^^*^^^ 

His  death,  ^ing  of  Sicfly^  and  received  an  additional  body  of  Ger*  triumph  to  lAicca,  after  ineukiag  the  Florentines  by 
man  troops,  and  the  promise  of  aid  from  the  Pimn  encamping  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  actnaNy  oe« 
and  Gen^eee  ieets.  praeeeded  to  invade  the  kingdom  lebrating  games  there.  The  Florentines  now  had  re- 
ef Naples    Bat  these  preparatiooa  were  rendered  nu-  oomne  to  the  king  of  Naples,  on  whose  son,  Charleii 

94tli  Aug.    gatory,  by  the  sudden  dmth  of  Henry,  while  on  his  dnkeof  Calabria,  my  oonnrred,  ibr  ten  years,  the mi« 

1313.          mavch  at  BonooRyento,  near  Sienna ;  and  this  onexpect*  litairy  govermnent.    In  the  mean  time,  LomB  awrired 

ed  event  oeoasiDned  the  immediate  dispersion  of  his  ar«  at  Trent,  where,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ghibeiine  deputies, 

my*    The  body  of  the  deeaased  emperor  was  magntfi-  he  openly  accused  the  pope  of  heresy.    At  Milan  he 

^nitly  entenibed  at  Pisa ;  and  that  republic,  justly  received  the  iron  crown ;  but  jealous  of  Visoonti,  who 

elarmed  for  ite  safety,  took  into  pay  about  1000  Ger«  had  so  eminently  served  him,  heexpeBedhita  from  die 

man  soldiers^  under  the  command  of  Uguccione  deUa  city,  and  imprisoned  his  adherents.    He  next  ftireed  Pisa 

Faggiuola>  on  whom  they  oenfbted  the  lordship  of  to  open  her  gates  to  him ;  and,  accompanied  by  Cas* 

their  city.  tmecio,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Lucca  and  Fistois, 

BatUe  of         This  general  proceeded  to .  attack  Lueca,  which  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  invested  with  the 

MoBteca«  sttvprtsed,  and  gave  up  to  pillage.  He  next  laid  siege  imperial  crown,  without  the  authon^of  the  pope.  In 
to<  the  Ga3tle  of  Montecatini,  but  was  attacked  byt£e  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Calabria  having  taken  Pis- 
Florentines,  under  the  command  ef  Philip,  prince  of  toia,  Castruccio  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  was  sucoess- 
Tareate^  buether  to  Robert  of  Naples.     But  the  Pisan  ful  in  recovering  it;  but  died,  in  consequence  of  the 

A.D.ldlS.  tsoeps  were  victonous^  and  after  a  severe  engagement,  fatigue  he  underwent,  aged  i?.    Gamxaa  VIsconti,  a.D.\9I 

la  whioh  Peter»  pria^e  of  Naples,  and  Chaxws»  sen  of  who  served  in  his  army,  fett  also  a  victim  to  ibtigae ; 

Philip  of  Tarento,  were  slain,  the  FloeentineB  were  put  and  their  deaths  were  soon  ft>Uowed  by  that  of  the 

to  flight,  witk  the  low  of  SOOQ  killed^  and  1500  priaon-  duke  of  Cabbriis :  and  the  republic  of  Florence  was 

m's.  released  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  posrerAil  antagon* 

But  the  tyranny  of  Uguccione,  after  this  vmtory,  soon  ist,  and  a  foreign  lord, 

oeeasioned  his  downfiil.    The  people  of  Lucca,  indig-  The  conduct  of  the  emperor  new  rendered  him  ha-  ^^^  ^ 

nimt  at  the  arrest  of  their  brave  countryman  Casteaca-  ted  and  despised  in  Italy.    Having  deprived  the  child-  duct  oi  ih 

ni,  were  the  first  to  revolt ;  and  while  Uguccione  ren  of  Casbruoeio  of  Lucca,  he  actually  set  tC  up  to  anpu&L 

marched  with  hie  teoops  j^gahist  that  city,  its  example  sale,  and  diq>osed  of  it  to  a  Genoese  nobleman ;  and 

A.  D.  1316.  vas  fiaUow;ed  by  Pirn :  and  thus  excluded  from  bodi  his  conduct  to  his  other  allies  was  no  less  disgraosi^l. 
States^  he  was  fisseed  to*  tske  refiuge  at  the  court  of  Milan  was  regained  by  Asao  Visconti,  who  refused  ad- 
Cane- Grande  deUa  Saala,  at  Verona*     His  retreat  waa  mittance  to  Ixiuis;  and  that  prince,  still  farther  weak- 

A.  D.  1317.  firilowed  by  a  general  peace.in  Tuscany.  ened  by  the  death  of  Cane  aella  Scale  of  Verona,  re-  a.  a  U 
fai  Lombandy,  tJie  prince  of  Verona  had  made  him-  tired  to  Bavaria,  to  defend  himself  against  the  altacks 
arif  master  of  Vieenaa,  then  under  the  government  of  of  the  Austrian  fmnily.   On  the  retreat  of  Louis,  Johni 
Padua,  the  only  remaining  foe  state  ^  Lombardy ;  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  Vf  L  en- 
end  oh^^sd  the  latter  state  to  aooede  to  an  unfavoum-  tared  Loasbavdy,  and  in  one  year  made  himeelf  levd  of 
hie  treaty.    Buit  the  Padnans  having  infringed  the  man^  of  the  nrincipal  dti^     His  sucoem  was  but 
tmaty.  were  se  powerfiil^  attadEcd,  uiat,  feeUng  the  transient;  the  king  of  Naples,  and>  the  vspoMIe  eC  Flo* 
wenft  of  a  lender,  they  were  obliged  to  confer  the  sove-  rence,  first  attad^d  him,  and  wiere  even  j^ed"  by  their 
retgi^y  on  James  of  Carram,  in  whose  family  it  long  ancientantagoniBts,  the  Ghihehne  wrhmeeof  Lombnrdy» 
Osntinued.    Not  long  i^hsr,  Csemooa  was  taken  by  Gm*  and  the  emperor;  and  the  king  of  Behemin,  nnsAyie  to 
leaszo  ViaeontiK  and  added  to  the  tecritory  of  Mttsn.  withstmid  such  a  confederacy,  retired  to  Pktie,  having 
When  the  Lombards  lost  their  liberties,  thejr  test  with  first  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  smtea  which  had  aul>-  A.IJ1I 
them  their  fermcr  enterprimng  spirit  of  commsffoe,  nutted  to  him. 

whiflb  wiaa  tnnsfeared  to  the  stdl  feittriahing  repnblicr  During  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.  the  eewcee* 

of  Tnseany ;  and,  idtheogh  eaooumgement  was  given  sor  of  John  XXII.  the  rising  power  of  Florence  ie  the 

to  poetry  md  the  asla^  at  the  courts  of  the  petty  sovn«.  diief  object  worthy  attemon.    living  obtained,  in 

rei^  of  Lcmbandy^  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  objecte  addltmn  to  their  former  allies;  the  asaistanee  of  the  re> 

c£  It  were  genemlhr  natiws  of  odwr  statte.  pobdic  of  Venice,  they  succeeded  in'  humUing  M nstino 

Aib  this.pecisKl,.  the  aoceeanon  to  the  empire  was  con^  dell»  Soaia  of  Velnnl^  who  had  nsade  himsdf  naaeter  of 

tested  by  Louia  of  Bavaaia*  supported  by  John,  king  Lueca ;  and  soesi  afier  parohased  fN«i  him  that  city, 

of  Bohemte>  son'of  the  late  emperoi-y  and  Frederic  oB  of  wdkich,  however,  tile  PIsans  contrived  to  gnin  poe- 

Attstria^  session,  and  defeated  the  Plorentlaes.     Walter  de  Bri* 

Pope  Glcmenfc  V.  having  died  at  Avignon^  was  sue^  enne>  titular  didce  of  Athens,  the  general  of  the  troops 

oeeded  by  John. XX (L  who  dinctedhis  chief  atSentinA<  of  Floienee,  had,  bv  his  intrigues,  persuadlwl  the  pen* 

to.  raise  again  the  Gu^h  party  in  Lombardy,  and  pie  to- impeint  hhn  lord  of  the  ei^;  and,  dteaitoue  to 

humble  the  riaing  power  of  the  Viscond,  but  wilhooe  make  hnnself  eompletdy  aevereigni  betmyed  tfee  tn- 

success;. for  Galeasao,  aon  of  Matdmw  Visoenti»  setaiDb  tevesoi  of  the  state,  by  making  peaee  with  Ihe  Pfaane, 

ed.tha  power  of  his  father,  asnlwas  assisted  1^  Louie  and  giving  up  all  ohmns  en  Luomk    Hlr  newer,  how« 

of  fiavmsa,  who  had  defeated  Ina  rival*    The  pope,  in.  ever)  was  not  of  long  contbuanee ;  the  eittaenv  mee  in  Dskcj 

dignant  at  this  proleetion  givan  by  licmis^  netarith'.  a  body,  sinl>  having  put  to  death  the  minlatere  who  Atr«l 

stsnding  his  protestations,  nroeeeded  to  depoee  andob  had  bee»  the  to^  of  his  tyranny,  fercedhim  en  take  l"'^ 

A*  D.  1S24.  communicate  him.    Lonisjiad,  howevmr,.w»w  acquired  refuge  in  his  palace ;  firom  which  he  fled'pneately  on  ^^*^ 

an  adherent,  whose  vsetotien  made  mote  impraesmn  the  96ch  July,  1349:  a  din,  whose  annivensnrjr  cmiti* 

than  the  papal  anntihaasas.    This  was  Castmerat  Gaa^  masd'Sebe  held  sacredet  Florence, 

tmeaniof  I^ioo^  who  had  mmie  himaelfimastsrof  ¥m  TherenpoUsorof  die  dnhe  ef  Athene  wm  fcO^v^a 
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nidMTi  by  n  Attmapt  of  the  nobktft  to  obtAin  •  (bsre  in  Xb» 

wyW  government,  tet  without  suooeti.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  rest  of  Tuscany  was  annoyed  by  a  body  of  2000 
dttbAoded  mcreenaries,  which  bed  been  in  the  tenrice 
of  Pisa,  who.  headed  by  a  Genaan,  styling  himself 
duke  Cuaniiaii,  le^d  waste  and  plundered  the  whole 
ooantiy.  The  smaller  states  were  glad  to  giet  rid  of 
this  " great  company"  as  it  was  called,  by  the  pay* 
meat  of  a.  contribution ;  and  at  last,  having  pill#ged. 
tike  most  fertile  parte  of  Romagna  and  Lombardy,  tbey 
retired  to  Germany  loaded  witt  booty.  The  impuni^ 
vith  whidi  these  banditti  escaped,  held  out  encourage- 
meat  to  similar  adventurefs*  whom  we  shall  afterwards 
find  acting  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Itai^. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  now  destined  again  to 

lD.l343.be  the  scene  of  waK.  On  the  death  of  king  Robert, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grand-daughter  Jane,  ^  Joan,  who 
VS8  married  to  her  cousin  Andrew,  second  son  o^*  Can* 
bert,  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  criminal  passion  of 
the  queen  for  his  cousin  Louis>  prince  of  Tan^to,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  jealousy,  violent  temper,  and  am- 
bitim  of  Andrew,  on  the  ether,  rendered  this  union 
mUisppy.  At  length  th^  party  attached  to  Jane,  d^ 
termincd  to  dispatch  the  king;  and.  with,  the  know* 
ledge  and  participation  of  the  queen,  soon  .carried  their 

iD.  134&.  (ieugOB  into  execution  in  a  very  barbareus  maimer. 
This  atradoos  act.  which  oeuld  not  be  concealed,  exci« 
ted  general  indignation  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  pope, 
Ciement  VI.  immediately  insisted  on  the  punislunent 
of  the  principal  conspintom  ^  and  Louie,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, brother  to  the  deceased*  openly  aocuaing  Jane  as 
an  accomplice^  and  sseertiiij^'  his  own  rights  to  the 
kingdom,  prepared  to  mmntam  them  by  a  powerful  ar* 
my.  At  duM  period,  the  emperor.  Louis  of  Bavarian 
died,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Charles  IV,  son  of  John,. 
king  of  Bohrmia.  who  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Crky ;  a  peinoe  whom  the  pope  had  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lottis  aome  time  htSEore  his  death.  This  year 
was  also  distinguished  bj  the  short-lived  revdntion  at 
Rome,  under  (kilaade  Rienao ;  and  by  a  gsneval  famine 

fxk    throng;faout  Europe,  which  was  followvdby.  pntflenoe. 

^      which,  first  i4>pearing  in  Turicey.  speead  in  the  courae 

of  the  duee  following  years  through  every  country  of 

the  continent,  irem  whence  it  passed  to  Britain,  and 

even  to  loelttid.    In  Italy  ks  ravages  were  Cremen* 

dona.    In  the  city  and  territory  of  Florenee  akme.  Boc- 

oace  estimetes  die  nmnber  of  deaths  at  100,000 ;  and 

at  Pisa,  out  of  every  ten  persons,  seven  fell  victims  to 

the  contagion.'    Thta  dreadftil  sooui^e  occasioned  a 

temporary  oesaatien  of  war  in  the  north  of  Italy.    In 

the  aoutfa.  it  compelled  the  king  of  Hungwy  to  ev»- 

cuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  whidk  oween  Jane 

and  Iter  second  husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  nad  fled  to 

Prapvence.   Htsretreatenabledtiwm  to  return;  and,  on 

bie  eecend  invasion,  Jane,  having  obtained  Av>m  him  « 

tmee.  «gi]eed  to  have  her  cend»ot  investigated  by  the 

po^e.    The  decision  of  the  court  of  Avignon  was  in. 

her  favour:  The  pope  adcnowledged  Louis  of  Tarento 

klne  of  Ni^fdes,  buterdanied  SO(M>OOflorins  to  be  paid  . 

to  me  king  of  Hungary,  to  de^y  ^e  expences  of  die 

war.   But  thut  monarch  declared,  that  he  did  not  make> 

war  £oT  money,  but  to  acvenge  the  death  of  his  brother; 

end  aeffered  the  c{ueen  to  be  reinstated,  without  de-. 

raanding  die  subridy. 

The  picture  whidi  Italy  presents,  for  a  series  <if  years  ' 
eAer  this  period.  i«  truly  deplorable,  in  Lombardy,  all 
the   enudler  states  were  fioiing,  one  by  one,  a  prey  to* . 
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the  ^mnnv  of  the  VisomtL    That  famHy  wM  new  re*    gbieiT> 
presoUed  By  Barnabas  and  Galeaaxo.  w1m>.  having  pol-»  ^""^V^^ 
soned  their  elder  brother  Matdiew,  divided  between 
them  their  dominions ;  and  exercised  throughout  Lom- 
bardy. on  their  subjects  and  their  enemies,  crueltiee 
equd  to.  if  not  surpassinf^,  those  of  Eccelino  Romano* 
In  Tuscany,  the  rivalsbip  of  Florenoe  and  Piaa.  of 
Sienna  and  Perugia,  k^t  alive  constant  warfare ;  and 
the  bands  of  adventurers  employed  in  their  wars,  spen^ 
the  short  intervals  of  tranquillity  in  oppresring  the 
smaller  statesi  and  plundering  the  peasantry.    Naples 
waa  overi'un  by  bands  of  the  same  description,  whose* 
depredations,  the  feeUe  and  di^oiute  government  of 
that  kingdom  was  unable  to  repress^     In  Bomagna» 
the  troops  of  Innocent  VI.  had  sncceeded  in  executing 
the  designs  of  his  predecessors,  and  subjected  to  his  im- 
mediate sway  all  the  free  cities  and  independent  nobles. 
Bolqgna  was  the  laA  that  surrefidered,  being  also  at- 
tack^ by  the  army  of  Barnabas  Visoonti.    That  lord 
immediately  declared  war  against  the  pope,  but  was  at 
first  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  his* 
ally.  Barnabas, 4iowever.  having  joined  the  Pismiai  mx* 
gaged  in  his  service  a  band  of  E^lish  adventurers,  4xmk^ 
manded  by  John  Hawkwood»  and  proceeded  against 
Florence.     His  new  auxiliaries  had '  introduced  with 
them  what  was  more  fatal  than  the  arms  of  Visoonti, 
the  plague,  which  i^ain  commenced  its  ravages  in  Flo* 
xence.  and  obliged  its  citizens  to  remain  spectators  of 
the  devastationa  occasioned  by  the  combined  armies, 
with  n^hom  thehr  general  Mfdatesti  had  a  treasonable 
connection.    At  mgtht  the  Viseenti  having  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  wi&  the  pope»  the  example  was  fiil> 
Ipwed  by  Piaa  and  Flerenoe.  and  a  few  yearn-  of  tnn«  A.  D.  1364» 
quiUily  were  given  to  Tuaeany. 

On  the  death  of  pepe  Innocent.  Urban  V.  hadre« 
turned  to  Home,  aware  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
in  Italy  to  cheek  the  power  of  tne  Visconti ;  who,  be# 
ing  now  allied  by  marriage  te  the  kings  of  France  and 
England^  set  no  bounds  to  :their  ambition.  For  tiiis  charlet  IV. 
purpose,  at  his  desire,  the  enpennr  Charice  IV.  enteied  Tints  lcal^ 
Italy  with  a  powerful  anny ;  Init  the  Viaoonti.  aware  of 
his  avjsriee.  precuvad  a  .peace  by  the  advance  of  a  lusi 
of  money.  Hia  ether  transaetions  in  Italy  wieie  of 
a  simSar  nature  x  lor  money  he  gvanted  a  pea6e  to  the 
Piaane  and  Flomitines ;  and»  for  m  similar  reason,  li- 
ber^ to  the  dty  of  Lucca.  Having  attempted  to  in* 
terfirre  in  the  affairs  of  Sienna,  his  troops  were  defeaiU 
ed.  and  heihhnaclf  obliged  to  secure  his  safe^  by  flight; 
His  return  to  Germany  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
the  pope  to  Avignon,  afber  venting  his  wrath  byex* 
communicating  BamdlMS  Vtseonti :  a  aentence  -whidi 
that  tyrant  so  much  diseegarded,  that  he  fercedtfae  le« 
gates  actually  to  awallow  the  bulls  which  they  had  pre* 
aented  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  .Urban.  Gregory  KI.  reqpmmended 
war;  but  the  Florentines,  distrusting  him,  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Visconti.  The  sutes  of  the  church 
again  rebelled,  and  Gregory  was  obl%ed  to  visit  Italy, 
having  first  cendenmed  the  FiowMlines.  Bet  these  re» 
pubtiauis.  despising  the  interdict,  continued  the  war. 
having  engaged  in  their  service  Hawkwood  and  the 
Engluh  condettieri.  At  length.  Bologna  having  de<* 
tached  itself  from  the  league,  and  made  a  separate  tree* 
ty  with  the  pope,  a  congress  met  at  Sareana  to  nego- 
eiate  a  general  peace.  It  was.  hewe^oer,  suddenly  dis^ 
solved  by 'the  death/  of  Gregory*— an  event  which  <pro-  A,  D»  13T8. 
daced  arapertant  efaangcs  in  the  atate  of  Itahr^  * 

As  there  was  a  majority  of  Limousin  eatfdmab  in  the 
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^^  conclave,  the  election  fell  on  the  archbishop  of  Ban, 
~  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  a  person  entirely  de- 

voted to  their  views.  But  his  election  was  opposed  by 
the  other  cardinals ;  and,  as  his  character  soon  shewed 
Itself  in  his  imprudent  and  violent  conduct,  his  enemies 
in  the  college  having  assembled*  declared  the  election 
illegal,  and  nominated  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  To  him,  Spain,  France,  and 
Naples  adhered;  while  Urban  was  acknowledged  in 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  Hungary,  and  Portugal. 
This  schism  almost  completely  destroyed  the  papal  au- 
thority ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  odier  pontiff  could, 
from  their  individual  character,  command  the  respect 
of  the  Christian  world. 

The  schism  in  the  church  was  followed  by  general 
revolutions  in  Italy.  At  Florence,  the  family  of  the 
Albizzi  having  endeavoured  to  expel  their  political  ri- 
vals from  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  were  successfully 
opposed  by  Salvestro  di  Medici  and  Benedetto  Alberti ; 
but  during  these  commotions,  the  Ciompi,  or  lowest 
class  of  artizans,  having  taken  arms,  defeated  the  ma- 
gistrates and  officers  of  justice,  effected  a  temporary 
*  change  in  the  government ;  but  this  new  administration 
was  (as  might  be  supposed)  of  iio  long  duration ;  and, 
after  a  few  weeks,  the  Alberti  and  Medici  families  ac-' 
quired  the  ascendancy. 

The  same  year,  Galeazzo  Visconti  died  at  Milan,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Galeazso,  his  son.     The  death 
of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  soon  followed,  and  Wren- 
ceslaus,  bis  son,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.   The 
antipope  Clement,  hitherto  protected  by  queen  Jane, 
was  forced,  by  the  machinations  of  Urban,  to  take  re- 
fuge at  Avignon.    The  pqie  also  raised  up  a  rival 
against  the  queen,  in  the  person  of  Charles  Durazzot 
her  nephew,  the  legitimate  heir  of  tlie  crown;  al- 
though Jane  had  adopted,  as  her  son  and  successori 
Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Charles  V.  of  France. 
The  army  of  Charles,  consisting  chiefly  of  adventu- 
rers, and  a  few  Hungarians,  passing  through  Tuscany, 
made  a  conquest  of  Areszo.     At  Rome,  Charles  recei- 
ved the  investiture  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  the  title 
Desthof      cf  Charles  III.  and  then  made  himself  master  of  Na- 
Queen  Jue  ples^  without  opposition.    The  oueen  having  surren- 
of  Naples,    dered  herself,  was  smothered  to  death  by  his  orders. 
A.  0. 1382.      X^uis  of  Anjou  immediately  asserted  his  rights,  and 
A.  D.  1384,  invaded  Naples  with  a  powernil  army ;  but  his  death 
«t  Bari  dispersed  his  troops,  and  left  Charles^  for  a 
time,  without  a  competitor.     He,  however,  only  survi- 
ved one  year,  being  murdered  in  Hungary,  (whither 
he  was  called  by  the  barons  of  that  country,)  by  order 
of  the  widow  and  daughter  of  king  Louis.     His  son 
Ladislaus,  only  ten  years  old,  was  left  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  Margaret ;  but  a  powerful  party  in  the 
kingdom  proclaimed  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  also  a  minor; 
and  Naples,  torn  by  the  contests  of  the  rival  factions, 
remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy.   . 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  having 
poisoned  his  uncle  Burnabas,  and  being  now  sole  mas- 
ter of  Milan  and  its  conquests,  aimed  at  the  dominion 
of  all  Lombardv.  The  Venetians  had  incited  Antonio 
della  Scala  of  Verona  to  make  war  against  Francisco 
Carrara  of  Padua,  who  had  formerly  assisted  the  king 
of  Hungarv  against  them;  but  visconti,  having  al- 
lied himself  with  the  latter  prince,  made  himself 
master  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  and  obliged  della  Sca- 
la to  take  refuge  at  Venice.  In  order  to  evade  his 
promise  of  ffivmg  u]^  Vicenza  to  Carraray  he  next 
agreed  with  tiie  VeaeitunB  to  divide  the  Paduan  terri- 
tones,  and  made  war  on  bis  former  ally.    On  this  for* 


midable  league  being  formed  against  him,  the  sUsr  rji^ 
Carrara  abdicated  in  favour  of  ms  son  Franciseo  No.  ^^vw 
vello,  and  retired  to  Treviso. 

That  prince,  however,  unable,  to  defend  himself,  wsi, 
with  his  father,  obliged  to  surrender ;  but  the  tKschel 
rous  Visconti  immraiately  threw  them  into  priion. 
Having  thus  overcome  his  two  principal  rivals,  he 
might  now  be  considered  as  master  of  LombBrdy,  is 
the  families  of  Savoy,  Monferrat,  Gouzaga,  and  Ett^, 
were  his  allies,  or  rather  dependants.    The  chuicter 
of  this  new  disturber  of  Italy  diflfered  gready  fnmi 
former  conquerors.    Incapable  of  heading  an  army,  and 
of  a  timid  and  suspicious  nature,  his  plans  as  a  states- 
man were  bold  and  enterprising:  trusting  to  others 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  his  measures  were  taken 
with  promptitude  and  decision ;  while  no  feelings  of 
justice  or  humanity,  of  shame  or  remorse,  ever  imp^i 
ded  his  unprincipled  ambition. 

His  views  were  now  directed  to  Tuscany,  where  he 
attempted  (though  without  success)  to  knake  himself 
master  of  Pisa.    He  next  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  states  against  the  Florentines, 
whom  he  justly  regarded  as  his  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents ;  but  they,  aware  of  bis  designs,  prepared,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bolognese,  to  chefena  themselves 
against  his  attacks.     In  the  mean  time,   Prandsoo 
Novello  Carraro,  having  discovered  that  Visconti  in- 
tended to  put  him  to  death,  escaped  with  his  family 
from  his  place  of  confinement  and*  after  a  series  of  in* 
teresting  adventures,  at  length  succeeded  in  readnng 
Florence,  where  he  left  his  wife  and  children.    He 
then  proceeded  to  Bologna,  and,  receiving  ftom  thst 
republic  promises  of  support,  repaired  to  &varia,  and 
persuaded  the  duke  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy  in  be- 
nalf  of  the  Florentines.    While  he  was  thns  employed, 
the  army  of  Visconti,  and  his  aUiea,  amounting  to 
15,000  horse,  and  6000  infantry,  proceeded  into  Tus-  a.D.IS)i 
cany.    The  united  army  of  Florence  and  Bologna  was 
far  inferior  in  number;  but  its  conunander,  Hawk- 
wood,  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Milanese  generals. 
But,  before  any  action  could  take  place,  Carraia,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  had,  vrithout  wattang  for 
the  Bavarians,  passed  through  the  Venetian  into  the 
Paduan  territory.    His  former  subjecta  reocived  him 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  having,  during  the  nu:fat,  en^ 
tered  the  city  by  tlie  bed  of  the  Brenta,  he  easiTy  over- 
powered John  Galeazzo's  soldiers,  and  once  more  be- 
came lord  of  Padua.    But  the  Florentines  were  not  so 
fortunate  in  all  their  allies.    The  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
soon  after  reached  Padua,  being  prevailed  on,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Visconti,  to  desert  the  lea^^e^  John,  count 
of  Armagnac,  who  also  brought  his  trcx>ps  to  thdr  as* 
sistance,  was  defeated  bv  James  del  Verme,  near  Alef- 
andria,  and  died  soon  after  of  his  woiinda.     Hia  defeat  ^^^^ 
exposed  Hawkwood  and  the  Florentine  arrny^  who  had  ^^^^ 
advanced  towards  Milan,  to  the  moat  imminent  dsD- 
ger,  the  Milanese  general  having  out  the  dikes  of  the 
Adige,  and  inundated  the  valky   of  Verooa»  where 
they  were  encamped;  but  Hawkwood,   leaving  his 

.camp,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  marched  during  the  night 
through  the  inundated  plain,  and,  after  much  latigue 
and  cUnger,  at  length  arrived  in  Tuscany.  A  sbod^ix] 
peace  followed,  but  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  madii- 
nations  of  Visconti;  and  the  next  ten  yeara  contain  no- 
thing but  events  of  the  same  nature.     The  emperor 

^Wenceslaus  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  money, 
by  offering  his  assistance  ajiainat  Visconti^  at  lengdi 
concluded  an  alliance  with  faun,  and  erected  hb  domi- 
nions into  a  regular  fief  of  the  empiret  with  tb«  title  of 
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liltfy.  ^ke  of  MUin.  Siicoesave  intrigues  made  htm  master 
W7<v^  of  Pisi^  Sienna^  and  Perugia ;  and  Florence,  deserted 
by  her  alliesy  alone  remained  unsubdued.  In  the  mean 
A.&UOat]me,  the  prinoes  of  the  empire  deposed  the  empennr 
WenoealaB^  for  incapacity*  and  elected  Rupert,  elector- 
palatine,  on  the  express  condition  of  his  revoking  the 
mnt  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan.  This  prince  was  not, 
ooweYer,  acknowledged  by  Boniface  Ix,  who  was  un- 
willing to  incur  the  displeasure  of  ViscontL  Having, 
notwithstanding,  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, he  entered  Lorobardy  with  an  army ;  but,  being 
met  near  Br^sda  by  the  forces  of  the  duke  c^*  Milan,  the 
Italian  cavalry  soon  evinced  their  superiority,  and  Ro- 
bert waa  forced  to  retreat.  Leopold. of  Austria,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  having  left  him,  and  return- 
ed home^  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivi^,and  soon  after  to  evacuate  Italy. 

Visoonti  now  turned  bis  arms  against  John  Benti- 
voglio,  lord  of  Bologna,  and,  being  successful  in  gaining 
the  city,  put  him  to  death.    Florence  was  now  lett 
without  an  ally ;  all  the  cities  which  formerly  served  as 
oatleta  lor  its  commerce  were  in  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
my, and  its  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  dis- 
^i^  tresa,  when  Providence  interfered  in  their  behalf:  the 
iiihn.       P^P^®  again  broke  out  in  Lombardy,  and  the  tyrant  of 
ID.  M02.  Milan  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  career. 
By  his  will,  his  sUtes  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
under  the  care  of  their  mother  Githarine,  daughter  cit 
Rsmabas  Visconti.    But  one  year  had  scarc^  elap- 
sed, before  many  of  his  conquests  had  returned  to  their 
former  owners.    Bologna  again  obeyed  Boniface  IX: 
Sienna  asserted  her  liti^rty ;  and  the  duchess  Catharine, 
seized  by  the  Milanese,  died  in  mison,  by  poison. 
tyotbof     Carrara  took  Verona  and  Vicenza;  but  the  Venetians, 
^naaxo    retaining  their  ancient  hatred  against  the  family,  soon 
'*°^      deprived  bim  of  his  conquest,  and  excited  a  conspiracy 
at  Padua  against  him.     He  was  at  length  forced  to 
throw  himself  on  their  mercy ;  but  the  supreme  coun- 
cil were  inflexible,  and  this  gallant  and  unfortunate 
Mlifii,  prince  perished,  with  all  his  family,  in  the  dungeons  of 
Venice. 

The  same  year  is  distinguished  by  the  capture  of 
Pisa  by  the  Florentinesi  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  that  state.  This  was  the  first  de- 
parture of  that  republic  from  its  former  liberal  policy ; 
and  the  era  of  the  decay  of  its  dvil  liberties,  may  be 
dated  from  its  first  war  of  conquest.  The  papal  chair 
was  now  filled  by  Gregory  Xll.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
was  the  sntipbpe  at  Avignon ;  but  the  clergy,  weary  of 
the^  schism,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  diem  to  refer 
their  claims  to  a  general  council.  The  popes  at  first 
g^^^  consented,  but  aflerwards  refused  to  appear ;  but  their 
1^  cardinals,  with  deputies  of  the  clergy,  and  ambassadors 
from  the  different  states^  assembled  at  Pisa.  The  first 
result  of  their  deliberations,  was  to  condemn  both  the 
popes  as  ffuilty  oi  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  declare 
the  pontificate  vacant.  The  archbishop  of  Milan  was 
elected  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  under  the  pro- 
inise  of  soon  calling  another  council,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  deigy. 

The  states  ofthe  church  were,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  Ladlslaus,  king  of  Naples,  who.  under  pretence  of 
embracing  the  par^  of  Gregory  XII.  reUined  the«i 
in  his  mune.  But  the  FlcMrentines  and  Siennese  deter- 
mined to  assert  the  rights  of  the  church ;  and,  bribing 
into  their  service  Braccio  Montone,  a  celebrated  leader 
of  condottieri,  and  many  other  of  his  associates  then  in 
the  pay  of  Ladislaus,  prepared  to  combat  the  king  6£ 
Naples  with  his  own  troops.    That  prince  first  com- 


menced the  war  by  the  invasion  of  Tuscanya  but  his    Histsrjr. 
projects  were  thwarted  by  the  military  skill  of  Mon-  ^-^  ?  — ' 
tone;  while  the  Florentines,  assisted  by  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou,  who  had  received  the  investiture  of  Naples, 
.carried  the  war  into  the  states  of  the  church,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rome.     But  Alexander  V.  did 
not  live  to  enter  that  city,  having  died  at  Bologna.  A.  O.  HiO, 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  poi- 
son, administered  to  Inm  by  Cardinal  Cossa,  who  was 
elected  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  John  XXIII.     ^ 
Louis  of  Anjon,  afler  two  unsuccessful  campaigns,  at 
length  defeated  Ladislaus  at  Rocca-secca ;  but,  unable 
to  improve  his  victory,  was  again  forced  to  return  to 
France,  and  interfere  no  more  with  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
The  pope  was  forced  to  leave  Rome,  and  take  refuge 
at  Florence ;  and  that  state,  menaced  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan troops,  commanded  by  Sforza,  were  on  the  point  of 
oondudmg  a  treaty  with  him,  when  Ladislaus  was  at-  wy^^^  ^ 
tacked  by  a  disease,  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Ladj^iaua^ 
his  excesses,  which  soon  terminated  in  his  death.  a.D.  14iSb 

In  Lonabardy,  John  Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, and  Facino  Cane,  his  principal  general,  were  mur- 
dered by  Hector,  a  naturaison  of  Barnabas  Visconti ; 
but  Philip  Maria,  the  second  son  of  John  Galeazzo, 
having  married  the  widow  of  Cane,  (aged  40,  while  he 
was  only  20),  was  followed  by  the  soldiery,  and  soon 
regained  the  city  of  Milan. 

The  death  of"^  the  emperor  Rupert  was  followed  by 
the  election  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  who, 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church, 
prevailed  on  John  XXIII.  to  call  another  general  coun- 
cil at  Constance. — On  the  proceedings  of  this  cele- Conndl  of 
brated  assembly,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  here.  Afler  Constance, 
long  deliberations,  John  XXIII.,  and  his  two.  rivals, 
Gregory  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were  deposed:  the 
abuses  in  the  church,  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were 
exposed  without  any  steps  being  taken  for  their  re« 
formation;  while  their  zeal  against  reformers  was 
shewn,  by  the  cruel  execution  of  John  Huss,  and  his 
disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  although  the  former  had 
received  a  guarantee  of  safety  from  the  emperor  At 
length  a  new  head  was  given  to  the  church,  in  the 
person  of  Martin  V.  of  the  Colonna  family,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  council,  and  reserve  to  ^  o.  141  g, 
himself  the  farther  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

At  Naples,  Jane  II.  the  sister  and  successor  of  La« 
dislaus,  had  married  James  of  Bourbon,  Count  de  la 
Marche;  but  that  prince,  irritated  by  the  irregularities 
of  his  wife,  treated  her  so  ill,  that  the  people  of  Na- 
ples revolted  against  him ;  and,  the  pope,  having  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  (jueen,  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  soon  after  died  in  a  convent.  But  Louis 
III.  of  Anjou,  having  asserted  his  claims  to  Naples, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  Martin,  and 
the  assistance  of  Sforza.  On  the  other  hand,  Jane  had  War  ofKa. 
recourse  to  the  alliance  of  Alphonzo  of  Arragon,  to  pies, 
whose  family  the  crown  of  Sicily  had  again  returned, 
whom  she  adopted  as  her  heir.  She  also  engaged  in  her 
service,  Braccio  Montone,  who  had  now  established 
himself  in  the  principality  of  Perugia,  his  native  city. 
This  war  was  terminated  in  two  years,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope,  and  Louis  again  retired  to  Pro- 
vence.  But  Alphonzo,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Ca- 
racdoli,  the  queen's  favourite,  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  attempted  to  seize  the  queen,  who  had  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  Sforza,  who  defeated  Al- 
phonzo, but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Aversa.  Jane 
now  chose  Louis  as  her  successor,  and  was  assisted  by 
the  armies  ofthe  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Francis  Sfiirsa, 
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^^^  tJ*«  wcoewor  to  the  .cbmmftnd  of  the  troops  of  his  fa- 
ther,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Pescam. 

The  party  of  Jane  was  successful.  Don  Pedro,  bro- 
ther to  Alphoneo,  was  oMiged  to  yieW  Naples,  and 
•hut  himself  up  in  a  fortress ;  and  the  queen  was  com- 
pletely re^esUblished  in  her  authority,  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aquila,  and  the  death  of  Montone.    The  re- 

A  n  1A9A  ^^^^  ®^  ^"  '^"^  ^  adventurers,  entered  into  the 
A.  ii.  !«*.  Florentine  service,  under  the  command  of  Nicholas 
Picctnino.  Martin  V.  resumed  the  territories  wrested 
from  the  church ;  and  of  all  the  principality  of  Brao- 
cio,  nothing  was  left  to  his  son  Count  Oddo,  but  the 
castle  of  Montone. 

At  this  period,  the  chief  influence  at  Florence  was 
possessed  by  Nicholas  d'U^zano,  of  the  same  party 
and  policy  as  Maso  Albizzi ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
power,  the  Media,  at  the  head  of  the  democradcal 
I>arty,  were  gradually  increasing  in  wealth  and  autho- 
rity, and  John  di  Medici,  (father  of  the  great  Cosmo), 
now  attained  to  the  office  of  gonfalonier  of  justice. 
Conquests  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Philip  Visconti  ; 
Of  VikWDu.  but  the  ambitious  spirit  pf  that  prince  soon  excited 
new  wars  and  revolutions.  Francis  Carmagnola,  his 
general,  had  succeeded  in  the  conquest  of  Genoa, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  fVom  its  intestine  dis- 
cords. This  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Parma 
and  Bergando ;  and  Brescia  and  Crema  were  surren- 
dered to  his  arms.  BelIinzona>  Duomo  d'Ossola» 
and  the  Levantine  Valley,  were  next  wrested  from  the 
Swiss  :  but  SOOO  of  that  gallant  nation  having  crossed 
Mount  St.  Gotbard,  attacked  the  army  of  Carmagnola, 
whichy  although  consisting  of  24,000,  was  with  diffi. 
culty  able  to  keep  its  ground,  and  the  Swiss  were  per- 
mitted to  rehire  unmolested* 

The  interference  of  Visconti,  in  the  affairs  of  Romag- 
na,  after  the  death  of  Montone,  was  considered  by  the 
Florentines  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  war  was 
immediately  commenced;  but  the  republicans  were 
defeated  in  six  successive  battles,  and  obliged  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  senate  of  Venice.  In  the  meantime, 
Carmagnola,  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Philip, 
had  fled  to  Venice,  wliere,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenge,  he  zealously  pleaded  the  cause  of  Florence; 
and  the  senate,  roused  by  his  exhortations,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Brescia  soon  submitted; 
and  the  duke,  alarmed,  acceded  to  a  peace  with  the  re- 
A.  n.  H26.  publicans,  allowing  them  to  retain  their  conquest. 
Second  war  But  the  Milanese,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  prevailed  on  Philip  immediately  to  break  the 
treaty,  and  invade  Mantua.  His  troops  were  at  first 
victorious ;  the  event  of  a  second  battle  was  doubtful ; 
but  in  the  third,  which  was  fought  at  Macalo,  on  the 
Oglio,  Charles  Malatesti  was  completely  defeated,  and, 
with  8000  men,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Carmagnola. 
They  were,  however,  releasea  next  day,  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  that  leader  and  his  soldiers ;  but  this  act  ex« 
cited  the  suspicions  of  the  supreme  council  of  Venice^ 
and  afterwards  occasioned  his  ruin. 

This  defeat  occasioned  a  second  peace  between  Phi- 
lip and  the  republics.  But  the  attempts  of  Florence 
against  Luc^  oetng  frustrated  by  Sforza  and  Peccini- 
ni,  now  in  the  pay  of  the  duke,  the  war  was  again  re- 
newed, but  with  less  favourable  auspices.  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  on  the  Po,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Milanese,  and  the  army  of  Carmagnola  surprised 
and  routed  near  Soncino  by  Sforza,  whde  in  Tuscany, 
Piccinino  made  demonstrations  against  Pisa,  and  laid 
waste  the  Florentine  territory.  After  his  defeat,  Car- 
magnola continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  inaction. 
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which  increaring*the  Auspicionsof  (he  Venetian  eoim*   Hii«%, 
cil,  he  was  invited  to  Venice,  to  give  his  advice  on  the  ^^-^ 
state  of  affinrs ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived,  than  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  a  secret  trial,  where 
be  suffered  the  torture  of  the  rack,  was  publicly  be- a.D.ltt. 
headed  in  St.  Mark's  place.    His  trial  was  never  made 
public,  but  tlirottghout  Italy  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  a  victim  rather  to  the  jealousy^  than  the  re- 
venge of  the  Venetians. 

In  the  meantime,  Martin  V.  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  pontificate,  by  Gabriel  Conddmieri,  a  Venetian, 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  republics  and  of  the 
Orsini  at  Rome.  But  this  pope,  who  took  the  name 
of  Eugene^  I V.  was  hasty  and  passionate,  and  his  friiole 
reign  exhibits  a  series  of  contests  with  the  Colomia; 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia;  the  council  at  Basle  fbr  the 
reformation  of  the  church ;  and  his  own  vassah  in  Ro^ 
magna* 

The  emperor  Sigismond  now  entered  Italy,  and  atViatofdt 
Milan  received  the  iron  crowti,  but  without  ^btunmg  cmpem 
an  interview  with  the  duke.     He  then  succeeded  in  SipaouDd 
restoring  peace  between  the  republics  and  Philip ;  and, 
repairing  to  Rome,  was  invested  with  tHe  imperial 
crown,  ntmi  whence,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Basle, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  convinced  by  experience, 
that  it  was  in  vam  for  an  emperor,  widiout  an  army, 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  <jueen  Jane  II.  of  Naples,  now  Te«coBteftifa 
kindled  the  war  in  that  country.  The  Neapolitans  the  av«« 
embraced  the  party  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  son  of  Louis  of  Napb. 
IIL,  while  the  duke  of  Suessa,  the  prince  of  Tarcnto, 
and  the  Count  of  Fondi,  declared  in  fkvour  of  Alphon- 
zo  of  Arragon.  The  latter  prince,  whose  actions  enti- 
tled him  to  the  appellation  of  the  magnanimous,  having 
engaged  the  Genoese  fleet  near  Gaeta,  was  defeateo, 
and  with  his  brothers  made  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed, 
by  order  of  Visconti,  from  Genoa  to  Milan.  Here  his 
brilliant  talents  and  amiable  manners  were  more  eflee* 
tual  than  his  arms ;  and  the  duke,  persuaded  by  his 
arguments,  renounced  his  connection  with  the  French, 
and  allied  himself  to  his  captive,  whom  he  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  But  the  Genoese,  on  receiving  Visoonti's 
orders  to  reconvey  Alphonzo  to  Naples,  determined  no 
longer  to  be  the  submissive  slaves  of  his  caprice ;  and 
expelling  the  Milanese  governor,  and  the  garrisons  of 
Genoa  and  Savona,  reasserted  their  liberty,  and  leagued 
themselves  with  the  Venetians  and  Florentines.  The  a.  IX  U 
ruling  parjhr  in  the  latter  state  was  now  that  of  the 
Medici.  Two  years  before,  the  death  of  Nicholas 
dIJzzano,  who  had  kept  in  order  the  rival  factions, 
had  thrown  the  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  Rinaldo 
Albizzi,  who  having  brought  Cosmo  di  Medici  to  trial, 
obtained  his  banishment  to  Padua.  Not  content  with 
the  exile  of  his  rival,  Rinaldo  proposed  to  attack  those 
magistrates  who  opposed  his  measures ;  but  in  this  his 
friends  refused  their  aid.  The  magistrates  soon  after 
having  cited  him  to  appear,  to  give  an  account  of  liia 
conduct,  on  his  resistance,  exilea  him  and  his  principal 
adherents,  and  recalled  Cosmo  di  Medici.  Rinaldo» 
who  took  refuge  at  Milan,  incited  Visconti  again  to 
make  war  on  Fknrence,  and  Piccinino  again  invaded 
Tuscany.  This  war,  which  continued  fur  Gve  years, 
with  various  success,  is  more  interesting  ft-om  the  mili- 
tary atchievements  of  Sforza  and  Piccinino,  than  the 
importance  of  its  results  to  the  parties  concerned.  It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  Visconti,  who  submitted 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  arbitration  of  Sforza,  the  *>p*^ 
commander  of  the  republican  troops,  whose  interest  ^  ^' 
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W»Kp  be  mttenfitod  to  eoncOiate,  hf  conftrring  upon  him  the  vered  bj  whom  their  fermcr  proffen^  had  been  fnu-   Hist^oy. 

^*T^  hand  of  Bianca  Visconti,  his  natund  daughter^  with  trated,  applied  to  Siforaa,  who  deserting  the  republic  >-««v*«^ 

Cremona  and  Pontrerooli  as  a  dowry.  of  MiUui^  entered  into  the  service  of  Venice.   The  war,  Treaty  of 

In  the  meantime,  Eugene  IV.  had  been  declared  however,  continued  only  one  year  longer,  for  the  Vene-  BrctcU. 

conturaaciouy  by  the  council  of  Basle,  which  elected,  as  tians,  worn  out  by  the  length  of  the  war,  were  easily  A.  D.  lU^, 

his  successor,  Amsdeus  VI 11.  of  Savoy,  who  resigning  persuaded  by  the  Milanese  to  accede  to  a  treaty;  to 

his  temporal  dominions  to  his  son,  took  the  name  of  which  Sforza  at  first  pretended  to  accede,  but  having. 

tmuAid  Felix  V.     On  the  other  hand,  Eugene  called  a  rival  gained  the  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  continued  to 

f^aeoa.    council  at  Ferrara,  which  afterwards  removed  to  Flo^  carry  on  the  war.     Milan  was  now  visited  by  a  dread- 

rence,  where  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  VI.  and  the  ful  famine,  and  the  army  of  Sforza  cut  off  all  supplies ; 

deputies  of  the  Gredc  church  met,  in  order,  if  possible,  the  misery  of  the  people  at  length  raised  them  in  an 

to  effect  a  union  between  the  churches.  insurrection  against  the  government ;  the  gates  were 

Three  years  before  this  period,  Rene  of  Anjou  had  thrown  c^pen,  and  Sforza,  entering  the  city  at  the  head 

entered  Naples,  but,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  of  his  troops,  was  acknowledged  prince  and  duke  of 

Pbpe  Eugene,  his  influence  daily  declined;  and  Al-  Milan. 

phonzo  having  defeated    the  lieutenants,  and  taken        A  ibrmidaUe  league  was  soon  formed  against  the  Fnmds  - 

possession  of  Uie  fiefs  of  Sforza  in  Abruzzo,  proceeded  new  sovereign,  by  the  Venetians  and  king  of  Naples,  Sforza, 

to  besiege  Naples.  but  his  cause  was  warmly  adopted  by  Cosmo  di  Medi-  ^^  **' 

Sforza  prepared  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Rene,  ci,  and  the  Florentines.     Hostilities  were,  for  a  short  a.'o?'i45o. 

bat  Visconti,  jealous  of  his  son-in-law,  hinted  to  £u-  time,  delayed  by  the  visit  and  coronation  of  the  erope* 

gene  that  this  was  now  the  time  to  recover  the  mar-  ror  Frederic  III.  of  Austria;  but,  immediately  on  his 

quisate  of  Ancona  from  Sforza ;  and  sent  Piccinino  to  departure,  Tuscany  was  invaded  by  Ferdinand,  duke 

command  his  army.     But  during  these  transactions,  of  Calabria,  natural  son  to  Alphonzo,  while  the  duke 

Alphonzo  succeeded  in  surprising  Naples,  and  Hene  of  Milan  wa?  attacked  by  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 

was  forced,  like  his  ancestors,  to  retire  tarhiB  heredita-  Savoy,  and  the  marquess  a£  Montferrat.     Rene  of  Ah- 

ry  states.  jou,  however,  having  entered  Italy  at  the  desire  of 

Sforza  was  now  attacked  by  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  effectually  checked  the  pro<- 

Naples,  and  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  gress  of  Piccinino  and  the  Venetians ;  and  the  taking 

years  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  he  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  having  excited  a  ge^ 

was  joined  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  through  neral  alarm  and  desire  for  peace,  a  treaty  was  con« 

the  influence  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  his  personal  eluded  at  Lodi,. between  the  Venetians  and  duke  of 

friend.    Their  combined  efforts  were  successful,  Sfor-  Milan,  to  which  the  king  of  Naples  soon  after  ac«  p^^  of 

za  vraa  re-established  at  Ancona,  and  the  war  was  ev^n  ceded.  Lodi. 

carried  to  the  gates  of  Milan,  when  Visconti  again        Nicholas  V.  a  pontiff  who  had  given  great  encou-  A*  D.  14]S5. 

made  offers  of  accommodation  to  his  son-in-law,  which  rageraent  to  the  restorers  of  literature,  was  now  dead, 

Sforza^  by  the  secret  advice  of  Cosmo,  accepted,  and  and    his  successor  was  Alphonzo  Borgia,   who  was 

leaving' the  marquisate  of  Ancona  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  named  Calixtus  III.     The  war  of  Genoa  is  now  the 

who  had  a  short  time  before  succeeded  Eugene,  pro-  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.     That 

ceeded  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  against  state  had,  for  many  years,  carried  on  war  with  Al« 

D.  1147.  his  former  allies.    But  his  progress  was  arrested  by  phonzo  of  Naples,  with  various  success.     At  length, 

the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Philip,  of  a  dysentery,  at  weakened  by  intestine  discords,  and  the  destruction  of 

Porta  Zobbia,  and  the  revolution  at  Milan  occasioned  their  colonies  by  the  Turks,  the  Genoese  threw  them- 

by  that  event  selves  under  the  protection  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 

On  the  duke*$  death  being  known  to  his  council,  it  whom  they  acknowledged  their  lord,  and  received  a 

was  debated  whether  the  sovereignty  should  be  offer-  French  garrison,  under  the  command  of  John,  son  of 

ed  to  Sforza,  or  Alphonzo  of  Arragon.      The  latter  Rene  of  Anion,  who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria.  A.  0.  IU8. 
party  had  the  majority,  and  the  first  iiitimation  which        The  death  of  Alphonzo,  at  Naples,  occasioned  new 

the  citizens  of  Milan  received  of  the  death  of  Visconti,  changes. 

was  the  hoisting  of  the  Arragonian  banners  on  the  cas«         On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Calixtus  III.  imme* 

tie.     Four  distinguished  citizens,  however,  Trivulzio,  diately  declared  the  kingdom  forfeited  to  the  holy  see, 

Boaaiy  Lampugnani,  and  Cotta,  having  barricaded  the  by  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.     But  Ferdi* 

streets,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  castle,  nand  was  acknowledged  by  the  parliament  of^  Naples, 

called  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who,  and  on  the  death  of  Calixtus,  which  happened  soon 

asserting  the  independence  of  the  republic,  established  after,  Pius  II.  confirmed  his  right,  and,  along  with 

a  csonstitution  similar  to  Florence.    The  example  of  Sforza,  embraced  warmly  his  interest.     The  Floren- 

Milan  was  followed  by  Pavia  and  l^arma,  which  esta-  tines  and  Venetians  remained  neutral.     On  the  other 

blished  independent  governments,    but  most  of  the  hand,  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  excited  a 

other  cities  agreed  to  follow  the  fate  of  Milan.  general  insurrection  among  the  Neapolitan  barons,  and 

The  Venetians  having  refused  to  enter  into  a  treaty  Ferdinand,  defeated  at  Samo,  with  difficulty  retained 

with  the  new  republic,  the  war  still  continued ;  and  Naples. 

SffafTza  being  invited  by  the  Milanese  to  become  their        In  the  meantime,  a  new  revolution  at  Genoa  occa« 

general,  found  it  prudent  to  become  the  servant  of  sioned  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  fleet  of 

tiioae  whom  he  had  hoped  to  govern.  Rene  was  defeated  ;   and  his  son,  unable  to  receive 

The  senate  of  Milan  had  soon  occasion  to  distrust  succours  from  France,  and  deserted  by  many  of  his 

their    new  general,  on  whom  the  Pavisans  conferred  principal  generals,  was  forced  to  evacuate  Naples,     At 

the  sovereignty  of  their  city ;  as,  desirous  of  con  tin  u-  this  period,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  desirous  of  acquiring 

ing  in  his  command,  he  contrived  to  defeat  all  nego-  the  friendship  of  Sforza,  ceded  to  him  his  rights  over 

tiations  for  peace:   At  last  the  Venetians  having  suf-  Genoa;  and  the  violence  of  the  reigning  party  there, 

fered  a  total  defeat  at  Caravaggiq,  and  having  disco-  having  occasioned  an  insurrection;  the  state  at  length 
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nistorf.  submitted  to  his  authority.  Soon  aflar  this  eventy  fol- 
^■"^VJT^  lowed  the  death  of  Cosmo  di  M«lici«  whose  talents  and 
'  virtues  well  deierved  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  of  father  of  his  oountnr.  Pope  Pius  II. 
having  died  at  Ancona,  where  he  had  repaired  to  join 
the  crusade  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks»  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  II.  who  refused  to  pay  the  contri- 
bution agreed  to  by  his  predecessor  for  the  crusade, 
and  the  expedition  did  not  take  place.  Sforza  having 
now  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XI.  sent  his  son 
Galeazzo  to  his  aid,  in  the  civil  war  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  that  great  statesman  and 
warrior,  whose  character^  though  tinged  with  the  vices 
of  the  age,  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan^  on  the  8th 
March,  1466,  and  his  son  Galeazao  was,  without  oppo- 
sition, acknowledged  his  successor.  The  death  of  Sfor- 
za occasioned  an  attempt,  by  the  independent  party  at 
Florence,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Peter  di  Medici,  but 
without  success ;  and  the  struggle  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Acciaioli,  Soderini,  and  other  friends  of  liberty. 
By  their  influence  the  Venetians  declared  war  on  ¥\om 
rence ;  but  the  war  had  no  decisive  results,  and  peace 
was  concluded  bv  the  intervention  of  Paul  II.  and 
BorsQ  of  £ste,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  The 
power  of  the  Medici  was  now  completely  established 
in  Florence ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Peter,  his  sons  La. 
renao  and  Juliano,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  22, 
were  acknowledged  chiefs  of  the  republic.  But  the 
actual  government  of  the  state  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  persons  who,  during  the  ill- 
ness of  Peter  di  Medici,  had,  as  his  friends,  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  administration. 

A  dangerous  enemy,  however,  was  soon  raised  up  to 
the  Medici  in  the  person  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  successor  of 
Paul  II.  This  pope,  who  was  said  to  have  arrived  by 
no  very  honourable  means  at  that  high  office^  devoted 
his  whole  influence  to  the  advancement  of  his  nephews ; 
some  of  whom,  whose  characters  but  ill  qualified  them 
for  such  situations,  were  elevated  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  the  church,  while  the  others  were  invested 
with  temporal  principalities,  and  connected^  by  mar- 
riage, with  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Italy.  Je- 
Conipioiey  rome  Riasio,  one  of  these  favoured  relatives,  had  be- 
come intimate  with  Francisco  Pazzi,  a  Florentine  gen- 
tleman, whose  family,  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Lorenzo  di  Media,  had  retired  to  Rome.  In  him  Six- 
tus found  a  proper  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  the 
MedicL  It  was  agreed,  that  assassination  was  the  only 
manner  hj  which  their  measures  could  be  effected; 
and  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Jacob  Pazzi,  uncle  of 
Francisco,  and  other  enemies  of  the  Medici,  were  add- 
ed to  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  The  time  cho- 
sen for  their  purpose  was  during  the  festivities  on  the 
visit  of  Cardinal  Riario  at  Florence ;  and  the  two  bro- 
thers were  attacked  in  the  churdi  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass.  Juliano  was  murdered ;  but  Lorenzo  de- 
fending himself,  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  es- 
caped to  his  house.  In  the  meantime,  the  archbishop 
haying  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  palace 
of  justice,  was  seized,  and  hanged,  in  his  priestly  dress, 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  Of  the  conspirators, 
a  simiUr  fate  attended  the  first;  the  'others  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  people;  and  Bandini,  the  actual  murder- 
er of  Juliano*  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Constantinople, 
was  delivered  up,  a  year  after,  by  Mahomet  II.  to  the 
vengeance  of  Lorenzo.  The  pope,  aware  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  conspiraqr  was  discovered^  immcdiate- 
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ty  interdicted  Florence,  on  jiccount  of  the  death  of  the  Hkm. 
archbishop ;  and,  without  dissembling  his  participation  ^""V^ 
in  the  crime,  dedared  war  against  the  republic 

About  the  same  same  period,  Milan  was  the  scene  Mmdcrtf 
of  a  similar  catastrophe.  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  the  Ctloza 
unworthy  son  of  Francis  Sforza,  .had  become,  by  his  ^^^'■^ 
tyranny  and  licentiousness,  detested  by  the  Milanese. 
Having  at  last  grossly  injured  Jerome  Olgiati,  that 
gentleman,  assisted  by  Carlo  Visoonti  and  John  Lam- 
pugnani,  determined  to  revenge  himself  by  the  assassi. 
nation  of  the  tyrant.  Their  plan  was  suecessful,  and 
Sforza  fell  a  victim,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  to 
their  resentment,  or  patriotism.  Visconti  and  Lam- 
pugnani  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  guards ; 
but  Olgiati  suffered,  with  heroic  fortitude,  a  more  cruel 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  duke  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Galeazzo,  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  mother.  Bona  of  Savoy.  This  guardianship  was 
disputed  by  the  brothers  of  the  late  duke,  who  endea^ 
voured  to  excite  an  insurrection  ;  which  was  suppress- 
ed  by  the  prime  minister  Cecco  Simoneta.  Octavian 
Sforza  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Adda^  and 
his  brothers  banished  to  different  cities. 

In  the  war  between  the  pope  and  his  ally,  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  against  Florence,  the  latter  state  sustained 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  strongest  fortresses,  by  the 
supineness,  or  the  treachery,  of  Hercules,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, their  general,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  for  aid  to 
the  duchess  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians :  but  the  for- 
mer was  occupied  by  the  revolt  of  the  Genoese ;  and 
the  latter,  exhausted  by  their  Turkish  war,  were  tma* 
ble  to  afford  any  assistance.    At  this  period  Rene,  se- 
cond duke  of  Lorraine,  began  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  as  representative  of  the  house  of  An- 
jou ;  and  Ferdinand,  alarmed  lest  support  should  be 
afforded  to  him  by  the  Florentines,  beffsn  to  shew  him- 
self inclined  towards  peace.    Lorenzo  di  Medici,  whose 
affairs  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity^  tal- 
king advantage  of  this  inclination,  determined  to  have 
a  personal  conference  with  the  king,  and  proceeded  to 
Naples,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  fiiends,  who 
dreaded  the  notorious  treachery  of  Ferdinand's  c^rao- 
ter.    His  enterprize,  however,  succeeded;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, convinced  that  the  friendship  of  Florence  was 
his  best .  protection  against  the  French,  oondiuded  a 
treaty ;  and  Lorenzo  returned  to  Florence,  where  his 
authority  was  now  implicitly  acknowledged,  said  his 
power  strengthened  by  that  liberality  ana  generosity, 
which  acquired  to  him  the  title  of  the  Magnificent. 
The  capture  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks,  now  terrified 
Sixtus  into  a  peace  with  Florence,  and  the  iariieaaes 
taken  during  the  war  were  restored. 

The  last  transaction  of  any  consequence  during  his 
reign,  was  his  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  (now  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle  Luc|ovico,  commonly  called  the  Mocv,) 
and  the  Florentines,  against  the  Venetians,  iprham  he 
excommunicated.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  league  Dcb^ 
concluded  a  separate  treaty,  which  so  much  enraged  S>x"^ 
the  pope,  tiiat  it  threw  the  gout  into  his  head»  and  oc- 
casioned his  death. 

The  suffrages  of  the  cardinals  were  in  favour  of  Bap-  A.IL 
tista  Cybo.  This  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  was  no  less  lavish  of  the  honours  and  trea- 
sures of  the  church  to  his  natural  sons,  than  Sixtna 
had  been  to  his  nephews;  and  besides  this  acandal^  his 
indolence  of  temper  p^rmittied  the  most  unbounded  li- 
centiousness and  venality  in  his  court.  His  enmity  to 
the  king  of  Naples  was  soon  evinced,  by  his  interrup- 
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History,   tion  of  the  commerce  fbrmerly  carried  on  ;  and  the  ba-  plea  received  the  French  monarch.    The  example  of   Higtoty.^ 

Wv«^  rons,  incensed  by  the  tyranny  of  Alphonzo,  duke  of  the  capital  was  speedily  followed;  and^  of  all  the  citiea   -^  ■  ~" 

Calabria,  liaving  revolted,  were  assisted  by  Innocent,  in  the  kingdom,  orin^si  alone  retained  its  allegiance 

Bat  Ferdinand,  having  secured  the  ^endship  of  Lo-  to  Ferdinand.     Such  were  the  results  of  the  expedition 

reiuo  di  Medici  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  sent  his  son  of  Charles,  and  all  this  was  achieved  with  astonishing 

against  Rome.    The  papal  troops  were  defeated,  and  a  rapidity.     It  was  in  the  end  of  summer  1494  that  the 

peace  was  granted  to  tne  pope,  by  the  intercession  of  French  army  marched  from  Lyons,  and  on  the  25th 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Arragon  and  Castile.    The  February  following,  Charles  made  his  entry  into  Na- 

Neapolitan  barons,  Uiough  concluded  in  the  treaty,  fell  pies,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  completed  the  conquest 

victims  to  the  perfidy  of  Ferdinand.  of  the  kingdom.    No  sooneri  were  the  Italian  poten* 

Innocent  now  courted  the  favour  of  Lorenzo,  on  tates  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  panic  occasioned 

whose  son  John,  (afterwards  Leo  X.)  he  conferred  a  by  this  rapid  conquest,  than  a  league  was  formed  by 

cardinaTs  hat,  though  at  that  time  only  eight  years  old.  the  Venetians,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 

3aih  of    The  reign  of  this  pontiff  presents  little  more  tiiat  is  in«  against  Charles.    This  alliance  was  also  joined  by  the 

Acnio  di  ceresting,  except  the  greatness  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  perfidious  Sforza,  who  began  to  fear  that  Charles  would 

l<^      fat  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  support  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  duchy 

work  of  Mr.  Rosooe.    That  illustrious  statesmen  died  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Valentina  ViS' 

in  his  44th  year,  beloved  and  lamented  by  his  country-  conti. 

-  men.     His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Innocent,        On  receiving  the  accounts  of  this  confederation,  to  aetuni  of 

who,  on  his  death-bed,  permitted  his  son  to  plunder  which  were  also,  joined  the  emperor  Maximilian,  his  ChsrleK 

die  public  treasury.    His  vices,  however,  were  made  son  the  archduke  Philip,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 

to  appear  venial,  when  compared  with  the  atrocities  of  Charles  recrossed  the  Alps  with  equal  rapidity,  and 

Roderigo  Borgia,  who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  the  troops  left  by  him  at  Naples  were  soon  expelled  by^ 

Alexander  VI.     This  pontiff  united  in  his  own  person  Ferdinand  II. ;  whose  return  the  Neapolitans,  heartily 

all  the  vices  of  which  former  popes  either  were  accused  weary  even  of  the  short  rule  of  the  French,  hailed  with 

or  were-gnilty ;  and  the  elevation  of  Borgia  continues,  acclamations.    The  death  of  this  young  prince  soon 

to  our  own  days,  a  lasting  stain  on  the  Rmnish  church,  followed,  and  his  uncle  Frederic  became  his  successor. 

The  authori^  of  Ludovico  Sfona  still  continued  para-  In  the  mean  time,  Sforxa,  by  his'  pride  and  ambiticm, 

mount  at  Milan,  notwithstanding  the  majority  and  mar-  had  excited  the  hatred  of  all  the  neighbouring  states, 

riage  of  his  nephew ;  but  his  ambition  was  still  unss.  and  especially  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and  the 

tisned.     The  strict  union  which  subsisted  between  Pe»  duke  of  Orleans  now  openly  asserted  his  rights.    But 

ter,  son  of  Lorenso  di  Medici,  and  Ferdinand  of  Na«  the  declining  healtii  of  the  king  of  France,  tor  a  while 

plee,  thwarted  his  views ;  and  this  fieeliiw,  heightened  ddayed  any  active. measures ;  and  on  the  death  of  (hat  ^  n,  \4I9B4. 

by  his  jealousy  of  Isabella,  duchess  of  Milan,  his  niece,  monarch,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  by 

who  was  the  daughter  of  Alphonao,  duke  a£  Calabria,  the  name  of  Louis  XII.  was  for  some  time  too  much  en« 

urged  him  to  the  desperate  step  of  inviting  Charles  gaged  by  his  domestic  concerns  'to  engage  in  Italian 

Vill.  of  France  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  arars.    At  length,  an  army  of  30,000  French,  led  by 

Naples.     This  young  and  ambitious  prince  eagerly  Louis  of  Luxemburg,  James  Trivulzio,  and  Robert 

embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  and,  entering  Stuart,  Lord  d'Anlngny,  entered  the  Milanese,  and, 

Italy  by  the  Alns  of  Savoy,  arrived  at  Arti,  where  he  being  joined  by  the  Venetians,  were  joyfVtUv  received  at 

was  aeued  witii  the  small-pox,  and  remained  for  a  Milim,  where  Louis  for  three  months  resided,  and  waa 

month  in  extreme  danger.    Having  then  proceeded  acknowledged  duke  of  Milan.  On  his  return  to  France,, 

into  the  Milanese,  he  was  joined  bv  Ludovico  Sforsa,  however,  Sbrza,  who  had  retired  into  Tyrol,  again  re>^ 

who  accompanied  him  for  a  few  days,  but  retired  to  occupied  Milan  at  the  head  of  15,000  Swiss;  but  these* 

Milan  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  his  nephew:  an  event  soldiers,  when  opposed,  at  the  siege  of  Novarro,  to 

ascribed  to  poison  administered  by  Ludovico;  whose  their  countrymen  in  the  French  service,  were  persua* 

eondact,  in  imprisoning  the  dudiess  and  her  infant  son,  ded  by  the  latter  to  desert  the  service  of  a  traitor  and 

and  immediately  assuming  the  title  of  duke,  certainly  assassin ;  and  Ludovico  Sforsa,  attempting  to  escape  in  Captivity  of 

gives  probability  to  the  suspicion.  disguise,  was  taken  and  delivered  to  Louis,  by  whose  Ludovico 

On  the  entry  of  Charles  into  Tuscany,  Peter  di  Me*  order  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  LiOches,  in  Tou-  Sfons. 

did  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  himself  to  him ;  rainc/  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  ten. years  after, 

and  the  Florentines,  incited  by  the  opposite  party,  is-  In  the  mean  time,  Canar  Borgia,  bjr  a  series  of  the- 

sued  a  decree  of  banishment  against  the  Medud ;  and  most  detestable  pei^dies,  had  made  himself  master  of 

the  king  of  France  entered  Florence  with  the  pomp  of  Romagna,  and  had  now  turned  his  views  to  the  oon« 

a  conqueror.    His  entry  into  Rome  was  no  less  trium«  quest  of  Florence ;  when  a  considerable  check  was  gi« 

phant ;  and  Alexander,  who  at  first  shut  himsdf  up  in  ven  to  the  career  of  his  ambition  by  the  death  of  his 

the  caatle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  forced  to  accede  to  a  trea«  father  Alex«ider  VI.  whose  infionous  conduct  had  alie-  A*  D;  1503. 

ty  diictAted  by  Ciuorles.    A  considerable  change  had  nated  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  head. 

now  taken  place  at  Naples.    A  few  months  before  the  of  the  churdi. 

invasion  of  Charies,  Fmlinand,  now  in  his  seventieth        Pius  III.  his  successor,  only  lived  twenty*six  days; 

year^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alphonxo  II. ;  but  and  Juliano  della  Renere,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Six* 

that  prince,  whom  the  approadi  of  the  French  afftcted  tos  IV.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  name  of  Ju«  Pontifiaite 

with  a  deg^  of  terror  aj^proacinng  to  frenzy,  resigned  Mtts  IL    At  the  same  time,  the  archduke  Philip  conclu«  of  Julias  lU 

Ids  carown  in  fiivour  of  his  son  F^dinand,  and  retired  ded  a  trea^  with  Louis,  in  tiie  name  of  his  raUier-in- 

to  a  monaatery  at  Messina,  where  he  did  not  lona  sur-  law  Ferdinand  of  Spaini  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 

▼ive.    The  young  king  made  an  attenmt  to  defend  the  kingdom  ofNaples  should  be  divided  between  them; 

N^les ;  bat  Charles  (who  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  as  Frt&nc  of  Naples  had  already  abdicated,  and  recei« 

^Ibliged  to  draw  his  sword, )  easily  oveipowered  him,  ved  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  a  retreat  in  Anjou, 

and  fixrccd  him  to  «etiie  to.tne  isle  of  ladiia,  and  Na-  fina  IxRiis,     The  tMacheioua  Ferdinand,  bowever» 
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^'nkwf.  only  Waited  till  the  i^ival  of  the  troops  Sent  hj  the 
"  '  ~^  emperor  to  his  assistance ;  and  his  general  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  then  attacKed  the  French  troops  of  the  dnke 
of  Nemours  at  Cerignola,  and  completely  defeated  and 
expelled  them  from  Naples.  Louis'  declining  health 
put  a  stop  to  his  plans  of  invading  Spain  in  revenge ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  remain- 
A  D.  1505.  ed  in  possession  of  Naples.  Louis,  however,  conferred 
on  Francis,  count  of  Angouleme,  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter Claude,  which  had  before  been  promised  to  Chanea 
prince  of  Spain,  son  of  the  late  archduke  Philip  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  personal 
hostility  of  these  distinguished  princes.  The  pope  hav- 
ing  now  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  Bor- 
gia in  Romagna,  still  found  a  check  to  his  ambition,  in 
the  cities  possessed  in  that  country  by  the  Venetians. 
The  wealth  and  ambition  of  that  republic,  had  been 
long  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  other  states  of  Europe ; 
the  emperor  Maximilian  was  Actually  engaged  in  a  war 
.  .    Ivith  it ;  and  the  intrigues  or  the  pope  soon  produced 

CmStsLv     ^^®  League  of  Cambray,  in  which  the  kings  of  France 
affsinit        And  Spain  joined  themselves  to  the  confederacy.    The 
Veniee.        duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  marquess  of  Mantua,  embnu 
A.  0. 150P.  ced  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke;  and,  after  considerable  delay,   Charles  VIII. 
duke  of  Savoy,  also  joined  the  alliance.     The -first  con- 
flict^was  decisive,  and  the  defeat  at  Ghiana  d'Adda  pla- 
ced the  Venetians  at  the  mercy  of  the  confederates ; 
but,  fortunately  for  them,  the  seeds  of  discprd  were  Id- 
ready  sown  among  these  ill-assorted  allies,    Julras  es* 
pedally,  having  now  recovered  the  whole  of  Romagna, 
and  whose  Ambition  now  embraced  a  wider  field,  ex- 
erted himself  to  bring  about  a  peace ;  and  the  Venetian 
republic,  though  stript  of  its  conqnests,  was  left  invio« 
late. 

The  pope,  thwarted  in  his  projects  if^nst  Ferrara 
by  the  interference  of  Louis,  now  set  on  foot  an  alliane^ 
termed  the  Holy  League,  for  the  purpose  of  espelUng 
the  French  from  Italy.  The  new  confederates  were 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss. 
Po wtfful  as  were  these  antwonists,  the  army  of  France, 
commanded  by  Gaston  de  Fofx,  duke  of  Nenumrs,  aoc- 
ceeded  in  raising  the  sieges  of  Brescia  and  Bologna,  and 
at  Ravenna  completely  routed  the  troops  of  the  League ; 
but  this  last  victory  was  dearly  boognt,  by  the  loes  of 
their  gallant  renenJ,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish,  after  the 
battle,  in  his^lst  year.  The  death  of  Fotx  was  ftfUd 
to  the  French  interest ;  dissensions  aroee  in  the  army ; 
Milan  was  seised  by  the  Swiss,  who  reinstated  the  fa- 
mily of  Sforza^  in  the  person  of  Maximilian,  son  of  La- 
dovieo ;  and  France,  invaded  by  the  emperor  and  Hen- 
ry VII  I.  of  England,  became  now  tlwttlieatreof  the 
Pope  Julius  ^nr;  when  the  death  of  Julius,  whose  restless  spirit 
A.'o  1613.  ^^^  Animated  the  contest,  gave  a  promise  of  repose  to 
the  nations.  John  di  Medici,  who  assumed  the  name 
Leo  X.  now  asocaded  the  papal  chair.  The  death  of 
his.  brother  Peter,  in  1505,  had  left  him  the  represen- 
tative of  his  fhmiiy  ;  and  a  revolution  in  Fionence,  had  . 
raised  him  to  the  ii^uence:  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  in 
that  state.  On  his  accession  to  the  pontifioAe,  the 
French  had  gained  considerable  successes  in  the  Milan- 
ese; but  the  exertions  of  the  Swiss  a|^in  replaced 
Sfbnia  at  Milan,  and  once  moreexpelM  the  French 
from  Itsiy.  The  League,  however,  was  weakened  by 
thedefection  of  the  king  c^  England,  who  bestowed  en 
Louis,  now  a  widower,  the  hand  of  bis  young  and  beau- 
tiful sister  The  aged  monarch  did  not  long  survhre 
this  connection.  His  suc(5essor,  Francis  I.  eager  to  re- 
cover MUan/  and  wipe  dff  the  Mtahi  on  the  glory  of  the 
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French  arms,  aoon*  erased  the  Alps^' uid  advkncM  Wrtorf. 
against  the  Swiss  troops  of  Sforsa,  posted  at  Morignano,  ^^"V^ 
a  few  miles  from  Milan.    The  Swiss  defended  thenv-  ^^^^  ^ 
selves  with  obstinate  valour  for  two  days,  and  at  lensth 
retreated  in  good  order,  altbouglrwealcened  by  the  ran 
of  10,000  men.    Hie  French  Joss  amounted  to  6000; 
but  their  victory  was  decisive ;  Maximilian  Sforsa  sur- 
rendered Milan,  and,  accepting  'a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, resigned  his  elatm  to  the  duchy,  and  retired  to 
France.    The  pope,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Fran^ 
cis,  hastened  to  reccHiGile  himself  to  him  ;  and  at  a  per- 
sonal interview,  contrived,  by  his  flattery,  to  gain  over 
to  his  own  plans  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  the 
king. 

i^n  after-  his  return  to  France,  the  emperor'  Maxi- 
milian invaded  the  Milanese  wi^  a  latgearmy,  and  lakl  j 
siege  to  Milan  ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  died.    The  king  of  France  immedi-  Ocatba 
ately  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  ^^^ 
crown ;  but  the  electors,  partial  to  the  house  of -Austria,  ^^^^     i 
preferred  Charles  V*  now  by  the  death  of  his-grandfop  a.  a  uij 
ther  Ferdinand  *kin(^  of  Spain  and  Naples,  in  hia  own     .  p^i 
right,  duke  of  Austria  and  lord  of  the  Netirerland*,  and  J^^  ^ 
enridied  by  the  spoils  of  the  new  woild.    Franeia,  jea-  Sp«nu 
lotts  of  his  fortunate  rival,  soon  found  a  pretext  for  a 
war,  which  was  in  the  end  to  he  attended  with  conse- 
quences so  fatal  to  himself;  and  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  combatants  soon  involved  all  Europe  In  the 
quarreL    For  the  general  history  ci  this  important 
stru^e,  seethe  article  FrancBi  Vol.  IX.  p»  567,  where 
it  is  related  at  such  length,  as  to  render  it  unneceasary 
for  us  to  give  any  more  than  a  short  sfceteh  c»f  the 
transactions  in  Italy.     Leo  X.  who  had  formeriy  favour- 
ed Prands,  chiefly  in  order  to  use  his  infiuenee  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo^  dake-<if  Urbi- 
no,  had  now  bis  hopes  of  ratsing  his  family  Ideated  by 
hiS  death.    Lorenso  left  only  one  daughter,  the  cele- 
brated Catherine,  and  an  illegitimate  son  Alexander. 
The  diief  aim  of  the  pope  was  now  to  obtftin  Parma 
and  Placentia,  which  were  held  by  the  French.     He 
therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Chaiies,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  invade  Lombardy.    The  troops  of  Fraaeis 
were  engaged  in  other  quarters;  and  the  Swiss,  to 
whom  he  lud  trusted  the  Milanese,  being  ill  paid,  were 
easily  gained  over  by  Prosper  <>olomia,  the  pafssd  ^^ 
neral ;  and  the  short  struggle  was  end«l  by  the  eons- 
plete  esqsulsion  of  the  French.    Francis  Maria  SfovBa, 
brother  to  Maximilian,  was  invested  with  thedttkedoai 
of  Milan.    Parma  and  Placentia  bad  already  been  anr-  a*D.^ 
rendered  to  Leo ;  but  that  pontiff  had  not,  hmg  earvi- 
ved  the  success  oif  his  intrigues,  having  died  at  liocne  in 
the  end  of  the  year  152 1 .  He  was  succeeded  bv  Adrian 
VI.  a  Fleming,  who  had  been*  preceptor  to  Cnarlea  V. 
and  regent  of  Spain.  | 
•  The  undecided  character  and*  unpopular  many— w  ^ 
Adrian  formed  an  ui^vourable  contrast  ^th  tfae  po- 
lished urbanity  of  hb  predecessor,  and  he  died  sKt    ~ 
end  of  the  year  very  little  regretted  by  the 
After  a  long  contest,  the  oaidinals  unsled  in  fa 
Julio  di  Moiici,  natoral  aon  to  Juliano,  who 
dered  by  the  Pa^zi.     This  pope,  who  took  the 
Clement  VII.  had  acted  as  prime  minister  to 
bvt  his  conduct  as  a  soverei^  disappomted  the  Isonui 
entertained  from  his  success  m  a  lower  situatiua,     'Flse 
defection  of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  wlio  fled  to  Ita]jr»  wbs 
a  severe  blow  to  Francis ;  and  the  fnisoonduct  xi€  Bon* 
nivet,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  invasion  of  the  Milosw 
ese,  ruined  his  ofiain  in  Italy :  and  hia  aCBajr, 
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ifiM^^    BM&dtd  by  BiyardI,  was  esm))Ietely  nmted  by  the  im- 
^"""^  penaluta  under  Bourbon,  and  their  gallant  general  slam. 
Irritated  by  these  reversesy  the  lung  of  France  again  en- 
tered Italy,  where  be  was  joined  by  the  pope  and  the 
B«^of      Flofenlinea,  and  hud  siege  to  Pavia.    On  tne  advance 
A*^M*i.  ^  ^  imperial  army  to  relieve  it,  Francis  was  so  in& 
A.  u.  ij»  xuMted  as  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Bonnivet,  and  leave 
en  advantageous  position  to  give  them  battle.    The  r&- 
euit  WAS  fetal  to  tne  French ;  and  the  captivity  of  their 
monirch  left  the  emperor  apparently  undisputed  mas* 
ter  of  Italy.    But  a  conspiracy  was  now  formed  by 
Clement^  Francia  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  to 
throw  off  hisi yoke;  and  they  attempted  to  gain  over 
to  their  interest  Ferdinand,  marouess  of  Pescara,  the 
imperiel  general,  by  the  offer  of  Uie  crown  of  Naples. 
The  marq[uess  remaining  faithful  to  bis  master,  imme- 
diately seised  on  the  Milanese,  and  besieged  the  duke 
in  his  citadel,  who  was  forced  to  surrender ;  and  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  on  whom  the  emperor  conferred  the  inves- 
titure, remained  master  of  the  duchy,  and,  at  the  heid 
nf  an  army  of  20.000,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  prepared 
ibr  an  assault.    On  the  first  attack,  Bourbon  was  killed 
by  a  muaket-sbot ;  but  his  troops,  commanded  by  PhiUi* 
bert  of  Chalons,  prince  of  Oran^,  made  themselves 
^^^      .masters  of  Rome,  and  the  holy  pity  was  left  a  prey  to 
a!d!^1527.  ^  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  soldiery.    Clement  re- 
*  .tired  to  the  castle  o£  St.  Angelo,  but  was  soon  obliged, 
bv  famine,  to  surrender,  and  was  retained  in  the  same 
place  a  prisoner  and  a  witness  of  the  calamities  of  his 
unlbrtunate  subjects. 

The  confinement  of  Clement  gave  the  last  impulse 
in  the  favour  of  liberty  to  the  republic  of  Florence ; 
ihe  adherents  of  the  Medici  were  expelled,  and  the 
.sutoes  of  Leo  and  Clement  destroyed.    At  the  head 
of  thia  revolution  was  Philip  Strozai,  the  husband  of 
«    jClarice,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  di  Medici, 
who  herself  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution.    The  newly  emancipated  repub- 
lic embraced  the  cause  of  Francis,  and  were  joined 
by  the  Venetians;  while  Lautrec,  the  French  gene- 
ral, invaded  Italy.    Their  cause  was  at  first  successful. 
.By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  Genoa  again  ao- 
Jmowledged  the  French  dominion,  Pavia  and  Alexan- 
.dria  surrendered  to  Lautrec,  who  now  marched  to- 
wards Naples;  and  Clement,  during  a  negociation  for 
jansoming  himself,  contrived  to  escape  from  his  con« 
•finement.    These  apparent  advantages,  however,  were 
soon  frustratecL     The  pope,  who  saw  no  opportunity 
of  regaining  his  ascendancy  at  Florence,  through  Fran- 
jckt  the  allyof  the  republic,  began  to  treat  secretly  with 
Charles.    The  army  of  Lautrec  was  weakened  by  pes- 
tflenoe*  and  its  valiant  leader  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages ; 
And  Doria,  indignant  at  the  overbearing  inedenoe  of 
the  French,  des^ted  the  service  of  Frands,  and  assist* 
X  l&KL  '^  ^^  fellow-citizens  in  asserting  the  libcAties  of  their 
^^  .country.    Another  attempt  of  Francis  on  the  Mflanese 
&iled  by  the  skill  of  De  Leyva,  the  Spauish  gene- 
ral, and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  defeated  and  taken 


^  These  reverses  at  length  obliged  the  king  of  France 

^^f^  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  the  peace  of 
dambray  was  concluded,  by  which  he  renounced  all 
•daims  to  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Naples;  and,  what  was 
MtSIl  more  dc^grading,  Idt  his  Italian  allies  to  the  mer« 
cy  ef  the  emperor.  But  the  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Xttiks  made  that  prince  unwilling  to  excite  fresh  wan 
tfy  sny  leveri^ ;  and  his  proceraings  during  his  visit 
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to  Italy,  were  in  general  conciliating.  Francis  Sforsa  Hhtory. 
was  reinstated  at  Mihui,  and  united  to  the  niece  of  the  ^ 
.emperor;  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  dominions  were,  not* 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  left  invio- 
late ;  and  an  equitable  treaty  granted  to  the  republic 
of  Venice.  Florence,  however,  with  a  fortitude  wor« 
thy  of  its  better  days,  resisted,  for  several  months,  the 
imperial  armies ;  but  its  efforU  were  unavailing;  and, 
on  its  surrender,  Alexander  di  Medici,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Florence,  was  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  marquesa 
of  Montf ierrat  without  issue,  the  inheritance,  disputed 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  marauess  of  Saluces,  and  the 
marquesa  of  Mantua,  was  decided  by  Charles  in  favour 
of  the  last  claimant.  From  this  period  the  affairs  of 
Italy  became  comparatively  of  little  interest ;  the  petty 
intrigues,  and  crooked  policy  of  its  tributary  chief^ 
are  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  historian ;  and  ita- 
annals  in  future,  only  contain  the  alternate  victories 
and  defeats  cf  those  potentates  who  contended  for  its 
dominion,  while  the  natives  themselves  remained  the 
passive  and  obedient  slaves  of  him  who  gained  the  vie* 
tory. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  was  now  chiefly  occu« 
pied  by  the  progreaa  of  the  reformers  in  Germany, 
and,  anxious  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  divisions  in 
the  church,  he  repeatedly  urged  Clement  to  call  a  ge* 
neral.  council,  but  without  effect  Francis,  aware  that 
the  importunity  with  which  this  measure  was  demand-- 
ed,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  pope,  now  again 
endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  the  emperor.  In  this 
he  completely  succeeded,x  by  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans^  to  Catherine  di  Medici,  his 
grand-niece.  Clement,  however,  still  appeared  devoted 
to  Charles ;  but  His  unfortunate  reign  now  drew  near  a  Death  of 
close.  The  defection  of  Henry  of  England,  and  the  Clement 
complete  emancipation  of  that  kin^^dom  from  the  papal  ^'j:  .^j. 
dominion,  an  event,  to  which  the  intemperate  violence  '  ^^ 
c^  the  Roman  court  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed, 
deeply  affected  Clement's  mind,  and  at  length  injured 
his  nealth  to  such  a  degrec|,  as  to  occasion  his  aeath. 
He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Alexander  Farnese, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  Ills  whose  prudent 
government  maintained,  for  some  time  longer,  peace  in 
Europe. 

At  length  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  having  put  to  Pnneiifii* 
death  one  of  Francis'  emissaries^  the  impatient  spirit  ^^  i^sle 
of  the  monarch  could  contain  no  longer,  and  though 
unable  to  gain  a  single  ally,  he  marched  with  his  troops 
into  Italy.  His  first  attempt  was  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who,  not  receiving  assistance  from  Charles,  then 
^^S^g^  ^  the  siege  of  Tunis,  was  expelled  from  Sa« 
yby,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Pieomont  Francis 
now  prepared  to  turn  his  arms  against  Sforza,  but  hia 
plans  were  altered  by  the  sudden  death  of  that  prince, 
whose  duchy,  as  he  left  no  heirs,  was  seiaed  by  Charles 
as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire. 

Francis  now  kat  his  time  in  making  out  Iml  daima 
to  the  succession,  while  Charles,  now  arrivea  in  Italy, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  carried  the  war 
into  France.    Thia  war,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  exertions  on  both  sides,  was  terminated  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce  fiir  ten  years,  through  the  me* 
diation  of  Paul  III.    This  was  signed  at  Nice,  in  June    • 
1538. 
In  the  meantime,  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  a  Minder  of 
at  Florence.    Akxander  di  Medici  had  ren- ^^^ 
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bilitjf  and  tbe  6iilMequ«nt  imurrectton  «f  the  people 
against  their  divided  lords,  was  fortunately  terminated . 
1^  the  mediation  of  the  pqie^  the  emperor,  and  the 
kmg  of  Spain ;  and  Genoa  remained,  till  our  days,  un«. 
disturbed  bv  any  more  intestine  revolutions.  Not  long 
alter  this,  the  last  Marquess  of  Saluoes  died  in  France, 
having  previoasly  ceded  his  dominions  to  Charles  1X« 
whose  troops  immediately  took  possession  of  it^  not*, 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  cbdmed  it  as  an  ancient  dependency  of  his.  duke* 
dom.  The  latter  prince,  unable  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject by  pacific  measures,  and  unwilling  to  .have  recourse 
to  war,  was  forced,  during  the  remamder  of  his  reign, 
to  acquiesce ;  and  the  French  remained  possessors  of 
Saluces.  After  his  death,  however,  his  son  Charles 
Emanuel,  taking  advantage  of  the  difSculties  in  which 
Henry  III.  was  involved,  made  himself  master  of 
Saluoes,  where  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
has  made  his  name  odious  in  the  annals  of  the  refbrm-. 
ed  churches,  while  it  acauired  him,  at  Bom^  the  re* 
putation  of  the  active  4md  zealous  defender  of  the  Ca* 
tbolic  faith. 

In  Tuscany,  the  mnd  duke  Frauds  (son  of  Cosmo 
di  Medid^  and  his  otichess,  the  celebrated  Bianca  Ca^ 
pella,  diea  at  Florence  in  the  course  of  the  same  nisht ; 
and  as  heonlv  left  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife*  Jane 
of  Austria,  the  dukedom  descended  to  his  brother  car* 
dinal  Ferdinand  di  Medid,  who,  laying  aside  the  pur* 
pie,  assumed  the  gpvemment  oT  Tuscany. 

Soon  after  the  peaceable  establishment  of  Heniy  IV. 
on  the  throne  of  France,  having  at  length  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope  to  his  divorce  of  Maraaret  of  Va- 
lois,  he  was  married  to  Mary  di  Medid,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  grand  duke  Frands ;  and  the  Tuscan 
family  was  thus  honoured  by  a  second  alliance  with  the 
royal  family  of  France.  lienr^  now  turned  his  arms 
against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  desirous  to  recover  Saluoes, 
and  punish  that  prince  for  his  interference  in  the  wars 
of  the  league^  In  one  campaign,  he  made  himself  mas* 
ter  of  most  of  the  duke's  strongest  fortresses ;  but  the 
war  was  put  an  end  to  W  the  intervention  of  Pope 
Clement  VlII.  and  the  lung  of  Spain,  Saluces  was 
left  under  the  dominion  of  Savoy;  but  the  country 
of  Bresse  was  ceded  to  France,  and  100,000  crowns 
were  paid  by  the  duke  to  defray  the  eipences  of  the 
war. 

Much  about  this  period,  Alphonzo  II.  of  Est^,  deke 
of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  diea,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  C^sar ,-  but  Gement  VIII.  took  advantage  of 
this  conjuncture,  to  assert  the  andent  daims  of  the 
church  to  the  dty  of  Ferrara,  which  was  immediately 
seized  by  his  troops.  Caesar,  unable  to  contend  with 
the  pope,  retired  to  Modena;  and  Ferrara  was  united  to 
the  papal  territories.  These  changes,  however,  but 
little  affected  the  general  peace  of  haly;  which  conti* 
tiued  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  a  period,  doubtless, 
of  great  advantage  to  that  countiy ,  but  of  little  interest 
to  the  historian. 

Tlie  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua  occasioned 
a  contest,  which  once  more  laid  Italy  open  to  fo- 
reign invasion.  Frands  IV.  duke  of  Mantua,  left 
on^  a  daughter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers 
Ferdinand  and  Vincent  II. ;  but  neither  leaving  any 
children,  the  dukedom  was  claimed  by  Charles  Gon* 
aaga,  duke  of  Nevers,  the  hdr-male  of  the  fiunily, 
and  whose  son  was  also  married  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
duke  Francis.    The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  unwilling 


that  ao  valuable  a  jnindpaltty.  should  hit  into  the   Hiiter^. 
hands  of  a  subject  of  France,  conferrad  Mantoa  on  Uie  ^"HT^ 
duke  of  Guastalla;  while  Charles  fimanvd  of  Savoy 
asserted  the  old  claims  of  his  family  to  the  marqufsate 
of  Montferrat,  and  obtained  the  aopport  of  the  Spa* 
niards.   The  duke  of  Nevers,  unable  to  contend  against 
sudi  powerful  rivab,  applied  iat  asaistanoe  to  Louis 
XJII.  of  France,  and  was  eeconded  by  the  Venetians, 
who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  Mantoa  fidling  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniaida.    The  oatdinal  cte  Rich- 
elieu having,  by  the  capture  of  La  Roche,  soeoeeded  in 
.subduing  the  Protestants,  was  not  unwiUing  to  enter 
into  a  war  whidi  might  oosiduee  to  the  great  end  he 
had  now  in  view,  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  Frendi  aocordingly,  commanded  fay  Louis  in  per-  LmiiiXUi 
son,  crossed  the  Alps,  uid,  without  receiving  opposi-  Feua 
tion  from  die  duke  of  Savoy,  (whose  prudence,  or  per*  '^^^^ 
haps  indedsion,  prevented  Mm  from  taking  any  active  ^^|^^ 
part  in  the  war,)  proceeded  to  the  rdief  of  Caaal,  then 
besieged  by  the  Spanish  troopa.    The  news  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Gaacony,  of  tne  Pttitestanta  tinder  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  obliged  Louis  to  return  to  Fnnoe; 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  imagining  all  danger  from  the 
French  at  an  end,  united  his  forces  with  the  besi^sn  of 
Casal.    But  the  duke  was  soon  taught  the  impolcy  of 
his  conduct,  by  the  speedjr  letum  of  the  French  urmy 
under  the  command  of  Richelieu;  whidi,  after  niena>  Rididint 
dng  Turin,  and  fordng  the  duke  to  concentrate  histakci  fig. 
troops  for  its  defence,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Pig-  ^^^^ 
neral,  a  post  commanding  the  passes  of  Italy,  and  re- 
duced it  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis  returned  and  entered  Sa»  Deith  pf 
voy,  which  soon  submitted  to  his  arms ;  and  the  duke,  ChvlM  e. 
overwhelmed  with  the  wei^t  of  these  sudden  calami-  «u&ad  ot 
ties,  died  at  Turin,  in  the  sixtieth  vear  of  his  age.    His  ^^'i^jq^ 
son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.  instructed  by  the  example  of 
his  father,  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Louis ; 
whose  troops  now  proceeded  to  Casal,  whidi  still  eon* 
tinned  to  hold  out    In  Lombardy,  however,  the  cause 
of  the  imperialists  had  been  successful ;  the  Venetian 
and  French  troops^  commanded  by  Marshal  d'Estrees, 
were  defeated,  and  the  dty  of  Mantua  taken  by  asaault  StA  ti 
by  Count  Colalto,  the  imperial  generaL    But  the  ae*  M>an^ 
tive  mediation  of  Pope  Urban  VlII.  or  rather  of  his 
agent  Julio  Maiarine,  succeeded  in  procuring^  a  sus- 
pension  of  arms ;  and,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  in- 
trigues of  Richelieu  procured  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  duke  of  Nevers'  r^t  to  Mantua,  which  was  ddi- 
veral  up  to  him  ;  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  received  a 
few  towns  in  Montferrat ;  and  the  Gonsagas  of  Guas- 
talla a  pecuniary  indemnification ;  and  Pignerol,  Lnia, 
and  two  other  fortresses,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  as  securities  for  the  performance  of  the  tnaty. 
The  subsequent  treaty  of  Querasque  secured  to  the 
French  the  entire  possession  of  Pignerol,  and  thus  left 
them  an  easy  entrance  into  Italy. 

.  Three  years  after,  war  broke  out  a^new.    Richeliea  k«v  «% 
secured  on  his  side  Odoard  Fameae,  duke  of  Pama,  ia  luiy. 
and  the  dukes  of  Mantoa  and  Savoy.    The  two  bro.^  A.  IX  IfiS 
thers  of  the  latter,  however.  Cardinal  Maurice,  and 
Thomas,  entered  into  the  imperial  service.    The  desth 
of  Victor  Amadeus  left  his  dominions,  and  the  cars  of 
his  infant  sucbessor,  in  the  hands  of  Louis.    The  csm- 
paign  in  Italy»  however,  was  not.  at  first  sueeessfttl; 
and  although  the  duke  de  Crequi  afterwards  defeat- 
ed the  duke  ci  Modena  and  the  Spnaiarda,  the  stale 
of  the  contending  parties  remaiiied,  at  the  end  of  twa 
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HiHflT*  ytBn,  mach  tlie  upi««    Al  Uda  period*  the  nude  Hne 
^T^  of  the  Bovere,  daken  of  Urbinoi  becane  extinct    The* 
dneby  was  eUined  b^  Fenlinand,  grand  duke  of  Tus* 
any,  who  married  Victoria,  n'and*daaghtcr  of  the  late 
doke ;  bat  Urban  VIII.  had  already  aei^  it  as  a  va. 
cut  fief  of  the  pafial  see;  and  Ferdmand,  an  willing  to 
contend  with  the  {k^,  was  satisfied  widi  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  private  property  of  the  Rovere.    The  Bar- 
V*^   berinij  nephews  of  Urban,  finding  Imn  firm  in  his  re* 
^^   fiusl  to  gi[aiit  them  the  investiture  of  Urbino,  tomed 
Mokti    ^^  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of  Cas- 
IPuina,  tro,  near  Rome,  the  property  of  the  duke  A  Parma, 
y^    which  they  persuaded  the  pope  to  invade.  That  prince 
ttdTon.  htviiig  alliea  himself  with  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke 
La  1641  ^  Tuscany,  and  Fnncis  I.  of  £st^  duke  of  Modena, 
*  msrched  at  the  head  of  5000  men  to  the  attack  of  the 
ps|ial  army  near  Bokipna,  commanded  by  Taddeo'Bar* 
beiini,  though  consisting  of  M,00a    This  daring  en- 
terprise was  successful :  Baiberini  was  forced  to  take 
.  refuge  in  Feir8i%  and  Famese  entered  into  and  laid 
waste  Romagna,    The  armies  of  Modena  and  Tuscany 
bri  0f    ^^^  equally  successful,  and  the  pope  at  length  conclo* 
^viii  ^  A  tieahr  with  the  dukes.    This  event  was  soon  fol- 
.D.  1664  lowed  by  the  death  of  Urban  VIII. 
liebe-       In  France,  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
■«  ttd    Louis  XIIL  the  govenuaent  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
^^lll  Cardinal  Masarin^  who  acted  as  prime  minister  to 
Queen  Anne  of  Austiia,  r^ent  during  the  minori^  of 
ber  scm,  Louis  XIV.    Masarine,  who  entered  wannly 
into  the  affairs  of  Italy,  displeased  by  the  election  of 
Innocent  X.  who  was  his  personal  enemy,  used  all  his 
interest  to  gain  over  the  Italian  princes.    Thomas  of 
Savoy,  DOW  in  the  French  service,  was  successful  in 
gaining  over  the  duke  of  Parma ;  and  that  prince,  re-* 
pairing  to  Paris,  concerted  with  the  cardinal  the  plan  of 
the  war.     Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  French 
anny  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Breze  and 
Thcliaas  of  Ssvoy,  which  landed  near  Orbitelb,  and 
commenced  the  siege.    But  the  fleet  was  in  the  mean 
tune  defeated  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  duke  de  Breze 
kilkd^  and  the  troops  forced  to  reimbsrk  and  return  to 
Jranoe.    The  second  expedition  was  more  fortunate, 
and  the  isle  of  Elba  and  the  principality  of  Piombino 
surrendered  to  the  Frendi  arms. 
•nd        In  the  mean  time,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  «id  Si- 
Aroo    cOy  were  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  the  Spa^ 
*  ^     niards,  the  chief  mlect  of  each  successive  vi< 


viceroy  was 


'l^  to  rival  his  predec^sor  in  the  raising  of  levies  and  tax- 
es.    The  resources  and  the  patience  of  the  Neapolitans 
were  at  len^  exhausted ;  the  ministers  of  Philip  IV. 
had;  by  thenr  misconduct,  occssioned  the  revolt  or  Ca- 
talonia  and  Portugal;  and  these  misfortunes,  of  too 
great  magnitude  to  be  long  concealed  from  the  people 
even  in  the  most  remote  territories  of  Spain,  awucened 
in  the  Sicilies  the  spirit  of  insurrection.    The  first  ex- 
plosion was  at  Palermo,  where  the  crown  of  Sicily  was 
oAfred  to  Fnoids  of  Vintimilla,  Marquess  of  Gierace; 
^    but  that  nobleman,  with  great  prudence,  resisted  this 
""     dangerous  promotion,  and  succeeded  in  calming,  for  a 
tin»e,  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen.    But  Wt  mis- 
iodged  severity  of  the  viceroy  sgam  excited  the  Sici- 
luuis  ;  and  the  Snimish  troops  wese  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Pdermo.    The  severi^  of  the  duke  of  Aroos  at 
Naplci,  roused  in  that  city  a  rebellion,  no  less  formida- 
ble.     Headed  by  Thomas  Anlello,  ^oommonlv  cslled 
Maseniello,  )l  a  fisherman,  the  lower  ciaBoes  maae  them- 
0elv€9  mitflcsrs  of  the  palace  and  the  viceroy,  committed 


numberless  c^ccessei,  and  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance  Hkioiy. 
the  most  obnoxious  instruments  of  the  tyranny  to  ^^  t  — ' 
which  they  were  subjected.  Their  leader  assumed  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
for  ten  days  exerosed  the  most  uiuiraited  authori- 
ty ;  but  at  length,  becoming  intoxicated  by  a  success 
so  unexpected,  he  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and 
his  whole  conduct  exfiibited  evident  marks  of  insani« 
ty.  He  was  assassinated  cm  the  1 1th  day  of  his  short 
and  extracMxlinary  reign ;  but  the  Neapolitans  still  oon« 
tinned  in  arms,  and  assuming  a  republican  govern* 
meat,  ^oie  as  their  commander  Francis  Toraldo,  prince 
of  Massa. 

The  insurrection  at  Palermo  had,  in  the  mean  tirne^ 
been  quelled  1^  Cardinal  Trivalzio,  whose  influence  as 
a  churchman  and  an  Italisn,  at  length  restored  tran- 

auiiyty.  The  Neapolitans,  however,  determined  to 
brow  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  now  began  to  deliberate  to 
whom  they  should  make  offer  of  the  crown ;  and  ac- 
tually entreated  the  pope,  as  their  suzerein,  to  confer  it 
on  some  prince  of  French  extraction. 

At  this  period,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  happened  to  The  duke 
be  at  Rome.    This  nobleman,  whose  character  resem*  ^  ^^^^ 
Ued  that  of  the  andent  heroes  of  chivalric  romance,  ^'Jj^ 
was  immediately  excited  by  the  ambition  of  making  ^     *^ 
himself  master  of  Naples;  and  without  waiting  for  any 
aid,  proceeded  immediately  to  that  ci^,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  republic.    He  was  received  with  enthu-  ' 
siasm  by  the  people,  and  immediately  appointed  their 
general,  with  the  title  of  duke,  or  doge.    The  civil  ad- 
ministration still  remained  in  the  mmds  of  Gennaro 
Annese,  one  of  the  original  insurgents ;  but  the  duke,, 
after  the  conouest  of  Capua  and  Averse,  openly  as- 
suming an  authority  and  state  whkk  showed  bis  inten- 
tion of  aiming  at  the  crown,  Annese  contrived  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  him,  and,  in  concur-^ 
renoe  with  the  ardibisbop,  carried  cm  a  secret  negptia-  - 
tion  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  troops, 
in  the  citadel.    At  length  having,  by  a  false  report  of  The  Spa^ 
an  attadc  on  Nisites,  contrived  to  remove  the  duke  and  niards  rcoo- 
his  troops  from  the  city,  the  Spaniards,  issuing  from  ▼«'  Naplts» 
the  fortress,  were  received  without  resistance;  and  ^•^'^®*^ 
Guise,  after  some  unavailing  attempts  to  force  his  way 
back,  retreated  towards  Rome,  but  on  his  march  was 
seized  by  treachery,  and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  for  five  years.    The  Spaniards,  sgain 
masters  of  Naples,  punished  the  revolt  with  the  great* 
est  cruelty ;  and  even  Gennaro  Annese,  whose  treacfa* 
ery  had  restored  the  Spaniards,  perished  on  the  scaf« 
fold. 

The  wars  of  the  Fronde,  which  now  raged  in  France,, 
completely  withdrew  the  attention  of  Mazarine  ftom 
Italy ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Spaniards 
recovered  Elba,  Piombino,  and  C^sal :  but  no  sooner 
was  the  cardina)  reinsuted  in  his  power,  than  he  again  ^^^^^  ^ 
attempted  to  invade  Naples,  allowing  the  expedition  to  Guiaein- 
appear,  however,  as  if  solely  the  work  of  the  duke  of  iradet  Na* 
duise,  now  delivered  from  prison.  *  The  capture  of  pteawitb-^ 
Castelmare  was  all  that  the  duke  could  effect;  and,  ^^^^^^^ 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  the  Neapolitans,  ^*  *''  '*^^' 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  France.    Nothing^  farther  peaceof  the 
of  any  importance  was  attempted  in  Italy  during  thu  Pyrenoecs, 
war;  which  was  put  an  ena  to  by  the  peace  of  the  A.D.  ie5i^ 
Pyrennees. 

From  this  period,  there  follows  about  twenty  years 
of  profound  repose  in  Italy,  which  can  scarcely  be  ssid 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  contest  of  the  Venetians  with^ 
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tiw  Tarks^  commotily  callkl  the  war  of-  Candm,  in 
which  Pop^  Iniihocetit  X.  in  vnin  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  osBifttance  of  the  other  Catholic  potentates. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  him  and  Louis  XIV.  occasioned 
a  mutual  dismissal  of  ambassadors ;  and  preparations 
for  war  were  made  on  both  sides :  but  the  pope  soon 
becoming  convinced  of  his  inability  So  oppose  so  power- 
fill  an  antaf onist,  hai>tened  to  appease  Louis,  whose 
pardon  he  only  obtained  by  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions. 

'  The  king  of  France  was  now  engaged  in  his 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  for  some  years  interested  him- 
self but  little  in  Italian  affairs :  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  at  length  gave  him  an  <q>por- 
t^nity.  ^ 

'  The  city  of  Messina,  in  Sicily^  had,  from  «  very 
eariy  period,  etijoyed  the  privilege  of  being  governed 

Sits  own  senate,  a  right  which  its  citieens  had  d^end* 
against  the  aggressions- of  several  monarchs  of  die 
different  dynasties  which  had  in  their  turn  been  oppres- 
sors in  Sicily.  The  Spanish  ministers,  jealous  of  this 
last  remain  of  independence^  made  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  senate  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  put  to  death  two 
of  the  magistrates  who  ventured  to  defend  its  rights. 
Th€f  remonstrances  of  the  people  on  this  atrocious  out- 
mge,  Were  eonsidered  by  tne  court  of  Madrid  as  acta 
cyf  rebellion,  and  ttie  governor  of  Messina  endeavoured 
t»  secure  the  persens  of  the  senators  as  its  instigators. 
But  the  people,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  magis- 
trates, flew  to  arms,  end  the  garrison  were  forced  to 
tatto  relbge  in  the  dtade),  which  they  werir  soon  com- 
pelled to'evactufte.  The  armies  of  the  vieerdys  of  Na- 
ples and  Sietly  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  dty,  and 
the  Messenhins  had  recour^  to  the  duke  d'Estrees, 
French  ambassador  at  Rome. 

Louis,  on  receivmg  this  intelligence,  immediately 
aent  a  body  of  troops  to  Messina,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  inhal^tants,  who  hoisted  the  standara  of  France, 
and  proclaimed  Lduis  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  following  year,  the  Spanish  fmt  being  defeated 
by  the  French :  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  generals 
of  Louis  entertained  hope*  of  conqtiering  the  whole 
island.  Btft  the  lapse  of  400  years  had  not  effaced  the 
reeolleetion  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  and 
howeter  averse'  the  Sicilians  might  be  to  the  Spanish 
govemmrent,  they  exhibited  sfin  greater  antipathy  to 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  the  conquests  of  the 
latter  were  eonftned  t9  a  few  inconsiderable  towns.  At 
last  Louis,  weary  probably  of  the  expcnce  of  the  con- 
test, suddlenly  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  his  geneml, 
FeuiHade,  to  evactrat^  Messina.  The  senate  and  nobles 
having  in  vain  remonstrated  aqiiinst  this  cruel  deser* 
tion,  were  forcctl  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  rem6fed  to 
France:  an  emigration  which,  with  the  loss  during 
the  war,  and  the^  subsequent  oppression  of  Che  Spa* 
niards,  so  merch  weakened  Messina,  that  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  it  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Not  long  ago  after  this,  Louis  acquiretf  the  import- 
ant city  <H  Casal',  in  Montferrat,  by  a  treaty  with  Gu» 
errieri,  prime  m mister  to  Ferdinand  Charles,  duke  of 
Mantua,  by  which,  on  the  payment  of  500,000  livres, 
the  city  was  delivered  up  to  Louis,  and  immediately 
occupied  by  1  ^,000  French-,  under  BbufTers  and  Cati- 
nat.  This  dishonourabTe  transaction  exdted  so  great 
indignation  among  the  Italian  states  against  the  duke 


of  Mantua,  that  he  disavowed  sAj  knowled^  of  the   iHitor. 
transaction.    The  French,  however,  retdned  posses*  '•'W 
sion,  and  the  extravagance  and  thoiightlesstiess  of  tiie 
duke,  Who  was  devoted  to  the  passion  of  gsifring,  rea« 
der  his  participation  in  the  treaty  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. 

The  repiiblic  6f  Genoa  now  incurred  the  displeksnrs  BomM 
of  Louis^  by  the  steady  attachment  it  contimied  to°^^ 
maintain  to  the  Spanish  interest.     Under  pretence  of '•^^"« 
their  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of  Spain,  the  ^j^,^ 
Genoese  were  attacked  by  a  powerful  French  squa* 
dron :  and  on  their  retbsal  to  surrender  the  ships,  Ge- 
noa was  bombarded,  and  pert  of  the  city  rednced  to 
ashes;  and  the  doge,  and  four  of  the  principal  sens- 
tors,  obliged  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  there  humble 
themselves  before  the  haughty  Louis. 
-  In  his  conduct  to  Pope  Innocent  XL  the  French  mo« 
narch  displayed  the  same  overbearing  insolence,  nor 
dan  his  obstinate  opposition  to  the  pope's  wise  restrict 
tions  on  the  right  of  sanctuary  enjoyed  within  the 
premises  of  foreign  ambassadors,  be  otherwise  account- 
ed for,  than  from  his  desire  to  shew  to  Europe  that  he 
had  now  arrived  at  such  a  hei^t  of  poller,  as  to  de- 
spise Uie  laws  by  which  other  civilized  states  were  re- 
gulated in  their  mutual  intercourse. 

The  indignation  of  Europe  at  length  burst  fbrdi,Uagw<^ 
and  the  league  of  Augsburg  was  formed  by  the  Em-  ^'^^^ 
peror  Leopold  with  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmsrk,  JJJ^ 
and  Savoy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Louis.     On  the  succession  of  William  III. 
to  the  throne  of  Britain,  that  Ration  also  joined  the 
league. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy  was  tm-  Biuif  c 
fortunate  for  the  allies.  The  troops  of  Vittor  Amafleus  ^^^;l 
11.  were  defeated  at  Staffarda,  by  Mareschftl  Catinal,^^ '^'• 
and  all  Savoy,  with  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.    The  activity  of  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  saved  Turin ;  and  in  the  following 
years  these  allies  invaded  Dauphiny,  in  order  to  divide 
the  attention  of  Catinat    The  success  of  their  cam- 
paign was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  the 
duke,  and  his  generals  were  fotce^  to  rctr^t    Casal 
was  then  invested  bj  the  combined  troops  of  Spain 
and  Savoy,  and  on  its  surrender  tiras  restored  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  in  conseoaence  of  a  secret  agreement 
between  Louis  and  the  dulce  of  Savoy,  who  was  now 
weary  of  the  war,  and  determined  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  allies.     In  fact  he  conchided  a  treaty  the  next 
year,  after  sustaining  a  mock  siege  in  Turin,  by  Cati* 
nat. 

By  this  pacification,  whifch  was  termed  thencu-Vid* 
trality  of  Italy,  the  duke  received  back  Savoy,  ^ithD>*J^ 
all  the' other  places  occupied  by  France,  and  Adelaide,  ^V^ 
his  eldest  daughter,  was  betrothed  to  the  duke  of  Bur-  ^^^^ 
gundy,  grandson  of  the  French  monarch.     The  defec-  ^oiM 
tion  of  Victor  Amadens  was  soon  followed  by  the  ge- 
neral peace  of  Ryswick,  tecminatfng^  a   war,  which 
thotfgh  it  had  not  humbled  the  French  king,  had  at       i 
least  exhausted  his  resources  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  his   ambition   less   formidable    to  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  commencement  of  the  18th  centuiy  was  marljed  Sp»''' 
by  a  new  ctfuse  of  contention,  and  a  war  still  more  "*^ 
important  in  itd  I'esults.  Charles  IT.  tTie  la^t  king  of  ^^ 
Spain,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  dyin^  without  issue, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  cluke  of  Aniou, 
grandson  to  Louis  XIV.  who,  repairing  to  Machid, 
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INMofT.  vss  immediatBJy  acknowIed|red  «s  Icing,  bj  tht  name 
of  Pbittp  V.  The  emperor  Leopold,  vho  claimed  tlie 
floccesaon  in  behalf  of  tbc  archduke .CiMirles»  hisaecond 
jon,  fimdiniff  it  vain  to  makeAttempta  on  Spain,  mardi- 
id  a  oonddevable  army  inio  Italy»  under  the  command 
cf  prince.  Eugene.  The  Venetians  observing  a  atrict 
Bavtxality,  he  net  with  little  or  no  opnoaitioD»  till  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  Milanese,  when  tie  was  attacked 

H^.^  near  Chiaai,  by  the  united  troops  of  the  doke  of  Sfti- 
voy  and  Mamchal  ViUeroi*  whom  he  comnlelaly  4le« 
iegted.     OBmona   alao  waa  tarprtsed  and  oocapied 

^capture  ^  ^1^  Germans,  and  Villerai  taken  prisoner ;  and  a 

'^'^°'  molt  at  Naples,  in  favour  of  Cherle?  III.  was  with 
difficohr  quelled  by  the  Spaniah  vicecoy.  £ugane 
ttai  laid  siege  to  Jdantusi  but  the  anrival  of  the 
ddce  of  Veodomey  with  considerable  ninforoenients 
from  FraBoe^  fbraad  him  to  give  up  the  underta- 
king* 

in  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Sa:vey,  olfended  that 
the  aole  management  of  the  war  waa  not  ecanmitted  to 
him»  notwkhstanding  his  oesmeetien  with  Philip,  who 
had  aarried  his  danghler,  left  the  French  party,  and 
aeoeded  to  what  waa  temaed  the  grand  allianoe,  eon- 
sistiiig  of  the  gmperiw  king  William  III.  the  states  of 
Holland,  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  affiura  of 
thsae  great  baonesy  iiowevcr  prosperona  dsewhcre, 
was  uaeocoessfui  in  haly.    Savoy  was  immediately  ]»- 
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vaded  by  the  French  armies,  under  Vendome  and 
Feulllade ;  and  the  duke  et  length,  after  the  doubtful 
aetion  el  CassinaU)^  forced  to  take  lefege  in  Turia^ 
where  he  waa  closely  besieged  by  Feuillade.     But  the 
archduke  was  now  master  of  great  part  of  Spain,  and 
the  decisive  wSmj  by  liarttioraigh  at  Bleilhaim,  tiav- 
iug  eKpettcd  the  French  ium  Gensmi^,  prince  £»• 
gene  hastened  to  the  rdief  of  IVtrin.    The  French  ar- 
my had  been  reinfiareed  by  the  tnoops  under  the  duke 
of  Oileana  and  Mereschsl  Marsio,  and  waa  anperior  in 
numiiera  to  that  ef  Eugene ;  bsit  the  latter,  attacking 
them  with  vigenr  in  their  camp,  canied  the  entrcBiid»> 
mcBta,  and  defiutted  them  wit^  grcat  loss.    Marsin 
WW  killed,  and  the  duke^f  Ovleana  wounded,  and  the 
lemaina  eif  the  army  fled  with  gnat  precipketien. 
The  efifrts  of  this  victonr  were  deossve  of  the  fete  of 
Italy,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  kiiq;dom  of  Naples 
were  cxscupiedby  the  lOBperial  traepa. 

During  the  oonvse  of  tiie  Ibur  fidlowing  yeara^ 
France  waa  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities^  and 
Looie  made  scveval  attempts  to  negociate,  but  with  w^ 
suceeea,  and  peace  seemed  still  far  distant,  when  two 
unexpected  events,  winch  took  place  much  about  the 
same  time,  ooDtribnled  to  aoeelcnne  its  approach. 
The  one  was  the  dealh  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  who 
leaving  no  heirs,  was  succeeded  by  his  anfj  brother 
the  anchdake  Chaiies,  who,  under  the  title  ef  Charies 
lif .  wras  in  possession  of  part  of  Spain,  with  the  king* 
dona  o#  Kapies,  and  who  was  named  Charles  VI.  The 
dtsmiesal  of^the  Whig  ministry  in  England,  and  the 
coneequenl  xeoal  of  t&  duke  of  Marlborough,  tended 
atiil  nurther  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  peace  which 
wes  el  langth  concluded  at  Utrecht,  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  the  queen  oC»  England  and 
c-  (kike  of :Sevey9  the  emperor  still  peteisting  in  carrying 
733.  on  hostilities.  The  articles  relating  to  ItiUy,  were  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  duke  of  S^rov's  right  of  suc- 
cession to  &e  crown  of  Spsin^  in  default  of  iasue  of 
Philip  V.  and.  his  acquisition  of  the  ishmd  of  Si<»ly 
with   the  title  of  king.    Charles  VI.  thus  deserted  by 


his  allieB,  also  made  peace  the  fbUpwing  year.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  cenduded  at  Rastadt,  PhiHp  V. 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Sfnin,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  duchy  of  Mikn^  wete  left  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  emperor. 

•  ..£ut  the  peaee  was/uot  destined  to  be  of  long  emia* 
ranee  in  Italy.  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  PniUp  V. 
esponsisd  EUsabeth  Fameae,  f^nd^dangbter  of  Francis 
duke  of  Parma.  This  princeas  -aocn  aoqnired  great  in^ 
iioenoe  with  Philip,  wmle  she  in  her  tum  was  ruled  by 
the  intriguing  and  ambitious  Albenini. 

-  The  first  ettCBfipt  of  thia  oelebrated  statesman,  was 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  waa  so-  sucoeseM, 
that  only  twQ  sBsall  towns  were  left  in  the  possession  of 
Victor  Amsdeus.  This  sudden  aggression  allied  the 
emperor  with  the  regent  Orleans  and  the  courts  of 
Britain  and  Savoy  wamst  Spain.  Sardinia,  with  the 
title  of  lang»  was  bestowea  on  Victor  Amadeus,  in 
lieu  of  Sicily,  which  waa  ceded  to  the  emperor.  At 
lengthy  Philips  aiamed  at  the  number  of  his  ene* 
joaies,  dismissed  Atberoni^  and  peace  wns  again  resto* 
red* 

-  The  question  of  the  right  ef  succession  to  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany  and  Farma,  new  excited  considerable  inte^ 
rest ;  and  by  an  agiecment,  eondnded  by  the  emperor 
and  Phflip  V.  it  had  been  aettied,  that  on  the  demise 
of  the  two  duketf,  neither  of  whom  had  any  issue,  the 
ki£uit  Den  Carlos  should  seeeive  the  investitures,  and 
on.  the  death  of  Antonio  Famese,  he  was  accordingly 
aoknesrledged  duke  of  Parma.  But  the  contest  fi>r  the 
ceown  of  Pdand  again  divided  the  European  powers ; 
and  France^  Spain^  and  Siuvlinia,  were  leagued  against 
the  emperor.  The  result  was  fatal  to  the  German  intew 
teal  in  Italy ;  Naples  and  Sicily  fell  again  into  thebands 
ef  Spain,  and  Mthn,  with  many  otiier  cities  in  Lorn* 
barajr,  were  taken  fciy  Villan.  In  the  mean  time,  John 
Gasten  di  Medio,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  died,  and 
the  inveatituTe  was  oonferred  by  the  emperor  on  Fran- 
da  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  his  son^in^law,  the  Spaniards, 
however,  remaining  in  actual  possession.  A  peace  waa 
then  conchided,  by  which  Don  Carlos  was  to  remain 
king  of  Naples.  Milan  and  Parma  were  to  be  restored 
to  me  emperor,. and  Tuscany  to  Francis  of  Lorrame. 
But  this  treaty  was  never  executed,  and  the  death  ef 
Charles  Vi.  rekindled  with  doable  vigour  the  flames  of 
war.  Hia  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary, 
asid  her  husband  Francis  of  Tuseany  ^  were  attaekra  hj 
dm  Fronch,  Prassiana,  and  Semens$  and  Ch«rles>  elector 
of  Bavarie,  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  name  of 
Charles  VII.  In  Itety,  the  queen  was  assisted  by 
Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Ssvdinia,  while  considerable' 
British  subsidies  aid^  her  in  carrying  on  the  war; 
Bnt  the  troops  of  the  intfant  Don  Philip  and  the  prince 
ef  Conti«  made  themselves  mesters  of  all  Savoy,  and 
most  of  Piedmont 

The  empram  queen  having  now  expelled  Charles  VIF. 
finom  hia  hereditary  states,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  was  now  able  to  assist  her  ally  ; 
and  Charles  Emmanuel  ve^entcred  his  dominions.  Tlie 
ioapcrial  treepe  then*  entered  Genoa,  but  were  soon  af« 
ter  expelled  by  the  people,  who  admitted  a  French  gar« 
rison^  and  repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  impe* 
nalists^ 

War  at  length  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix« 
Ui«diapeUe,  by  which  the  statesol^  Italy  were  distributed 
in  the  way  in*  which  th^  remained  till  our  awn  tfrne?. 
Tke  king  of  Sardinia,  wd  the  duke  of  Modena,  (who 
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HbtoTj;  ^  faiifl  rito  been  expeOed)  were  reinitated  in  their  domi- 

^^^'V^*^  niona.  Charles  ^mamed  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily ; 
but  it  was  secured,  that  these  orowns  should  not  be 
united  with  that  of  Spain ;  Don  Philip  was  left  duke  of 
Parma  and  Placentia ;  while  Milan  was  restored  to  Aus- 
tria^ and  the  archduke  Leopold,  second  son  of  the  em- 
press, became  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Between  this  period  and  the  French  RevblutioD,  an 
era  of  profound  peace  intervenes^  diversified  by  few 
events  of  general  mterest,  if  we  excnit  the  gradual  ex- 
pulsion of  the  order  of  Jesuits  ftom  ^e  difimnt  states^ 

Abo&tioii  of  and  their  final  abolition  by  the  piqpul  bull  of  Cle- 

theJttuits.  mentXIV.    See  Jesuits. 

A«  D.  177a  ^  Under  the  government  of  the  welUmeannig,  though 
injudicious  emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  benevolent  and 
libend  brother  Leopold  of  Tusc8ny»  abuses  were  reform- 
ed, the  situation  of  the  people  ameliorated,  agriculture 
.imoroved ;  and  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  arts,  at 
Milan  and  Florence,  attests  their  enconru;ement  of  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  Nor  were:  these  improve, 
ments  confined  to  the  Austrian  dominions :  at  Rome» 
science  equally  flourished  undte  Uie  philosophic  Cle- 
ment XI V.  and  agriculture  and  the  arts 'under  the  po- 
lished Pius  Vil.  Turin,  amid  all  the  bigotry  of  the 
^Sardinian  court,  produced  the  brilliant  tJento  of  AI- 
Ben,  and  even  Naples  oould  boast  of  a  Filanjg^,  and 
Caraccioli. 

Burthqualcd      The  dreadful  earthquake,  which  in  1791  hud  waste 

'L n^iili  ^^  ^^^»  ^^  destroyed  the  cities  in  Sicily  and  Ca- 
labria,  would  in  a  less  enlightened  age  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  omen  and  precursor  of  the  tremendous 
convulsion  which  was  about  to  agitate  the  pc^tical 
world. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  were  now  turned  on  France,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Italian  potentates 
connected  by  blood  with  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
and  Maria  Antoinette,  oould  be  indifferent  spectators  of 
their  death,  or  r^rd  without  alarm  the  military  spirit 
and  conquests  of  the  republic.  In  consequence,  Uie 
king  of  Sardinia  and  the  other  Italian  states  joined  in 
the  league  with  the  Austriana,  Prussians,  and  British, 
and  declared  wifr. 

The  campaign  of  179^^,  in  Piedmont,  was  uniformly 
A  D  17M.  '"^^**®*^"^  ^  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  defieat  of 
'  •  A«v»  the  Sardinians  near  Milan,  made  them  masters  of  that 
city.  Corsica,  however,  surrendered  to  the  British, 
and  acknowledged  Geor^  III.'  as  ita  sovereign.  The 
following  year  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops  were 
successful  in  some  battles,  and  checked  for  a  short  pe- 
riod the  progress  of  the  republicans.  But  the  events  of 
1 796  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  The  history  of  the  ce- 
lebrated campaign  of  Boni^arta,  and  the  rest  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  has  already  been  related  in  the  article 
Francs,  and  we  must  only  slightly  enumerate  ito  re- 
8ulU.  The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  folbwed  by 
o^peace,  by  which  he  surrendered  Savoy  and  Nice.  The 
battle  of  Lodi  forced  the  pope  and  the  dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  and  the  kins  of  Naples,  to  accede  to  the 
ignominious  terms  dictated  by  the  victor ;  Florence  and 
Milan  fell  before  Jiis  arms,  and  Mantua  alone  remained 
in  the  hand  of  the  Austrians. 

^  The  next  years  were  no  less  disastrous :  the  revblu- 
rowmw.      ^^  ■*  Venice  ended  in  the  abolition  of  that  state;  the 
A.  JD.  ire?  ^ff^  defeat  of  the  Austrians  occasioned  the  surrender 
sa4  tin.   <n  Mantua  and  Verona,  and  the  emperor  was  at  length 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Cisalpine  republi<^  consistiag  of  Mikn»  Man« 


tua,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Pius  VL  was  expelled  fhira   Rittft. 
Rome,  and  died  in  exile ;  king  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  ^nr*' 
abandon  Naples,  and  take  lefiige  in  Sicily ;  and  die 
king  of  Sardmia  was  deprived  of  all  his  dominioDs  but 
that  island.     During  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt, 
the  attack  of  Tuscanv  excited  a  new  coalition,  anaim- 
der  Suwarrow  and  the  Archduke  Cbaiies,  the  French 
were  again  driven  ftom  Italj.    But  the  return  of  Na* 
poleon  soon  gave  eneigy  to  the  French,  and  the  ded* 
•ive  victories  of  Novi  and  Marengo  again  established 
his  dominion  in  Italy.     In  1805,  he  assumed  the  titie  BoMpa^ 
of  king  of  Italy  or  Lombardy ;  and  under  the  mild  ad*  •ttoootw 
ministration  of  prince  Eugene  Beanhamcis,  his  vicnoy,  wk «( &| 
that  country  be|^  to  recover  from  the  misfintimes  ^^^^{^ 
the  war.    Louis  duke  of  Parma  was  nmde  nominal 
king  of  Etroria,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  of  Naples. 
The  latter,  on  beuig  appointed  king  of  Saui^  was  soo- 
ceeded  by  Joachim  Murat,  (brodier-in4aw  to  Napo- 
leon,)  whose  distinguished  bravery  had  often  contri« 
buted  to  the  victories  of  the  French.    After  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  the  subsequent  defeata  of  Ni^leon  in 
France,  and  the  surrender  of  Paris,  the  lungdom  of 
Italy  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  with  whom  Joa« 
chim  made  a  treaty.    But  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  again  joined  his  ancient  leader;  die 
Austrians  invaded  Naples,  and  Joachim,  abandoned 
bjr  his  troops»  left  that  kingdom  to  be  again  occu- 
pied b^  the  Bourbons.    In  1815,  he  landed  again  in  Deitbtf 
Calabna,  with  a  few  troops^  but  was  seiaed,  imd  be>  kiasJoi. 
ing  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned  to  be  ^^ 


shot 


A.  a  i8i;i 
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-    Before  dosing  this  article,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 
words,  the  prneiit  political  divisions  of  Italy.    Victor 
Emanuel  king  of  Sardhiia,  is  now  reinstated  in  Savey 
and  Piedmont,  with  the  important  addition  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Genoa.    The  duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua, 
and  Modena,  with  the  cities  of  Verona,  Vioensa,  and 
Padua,  Venice,  and  its  former  territories  in  Istria,  and 
Dalmatia,  are  now  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Venice 
and  Lombardy,  and  belong  to  Frmcis  IK  Emperor  of 
Austria.    It  is,,  however,  rumoured,  we  know  net  with 
what  truth,  that  this  kingdom  is  to  be  cupftwed  on 
one  of  the  princes  desoencted  from  the  Aoatrian  huu\j» 
The  duchy  of  Parma  and  Phicentia  is  governed  1^  the 
archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  formeriy  empress  or  the 
French,  and  the  succession  is  settled  on  hor  son  Napo* 
leon  Charles  Francis.     The  territories  of  Floreace, 
Lucca,  Sienna,  and  Pisa,  form  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
under  Charles  son  of  the  bite  kin^.  The  aged  Pins  Vil. 
has  been  reinstated  in  the  ancient  P^mJ  dominiane, 
the  temporal  adnunistration  of  whtch  is  chiefly  com* 
mitted  to  Cardinal   Gonsalves.     The    kingdoms    of 
Naples  and  Sicily  are  again  united  under  the  fecMe 
sway  of  Ferdinand  IV.  brother  of  Charies  IV.  awl 
uncle  ofFerdinand  VIL  of  Spain.    The  island  of  Cor. 
sica  remains  annexed  to  France.    From  this  skdtch  it 
appears,  that  the  Austrian  power  is  predomtnant;  smd 
connected  as  he  is  by  marriage,  with  the  kinga  of  Sasp- 
dinia  and  Naples,  the  emperor  Francis  may  be  re- 
garded as  master  of  the  destinies  of  Italy.    Sse  Mi* 
cale,  L'liaha  avanH  U  damtnio  dti  RaimnU;  Dens* 
na,  Bholuzioni  delP  liaUa;  Sisnondi  BitUmdes 
Rtpubliques   lioUmnu  dm  Mcjftn  api   RobsrtMn'a 
Charlu   v.;  Wrai^'s  MfmoiVf  ofUie  Hwm^Vm^ 
bnsi  Cmiingham's  Hktary  of  BriUtin,  &c.  &c. 
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Part  II.    STATISTICS  OF  ITALY. 

jitjjjitic.  Itai^y  is  hpnnded  pd  the.  uorth  and  north- weat»  by    the  oAer  division  of  Miifrna  Grecia>  oontained^  in  thiB   Suti6tits.'N  ^ 
sl^v«^  i;beAlM;  oathe  eastj  by  th»  Adriatic  Sea»  or  Gulph    jnore  extended  sense,  all  the  other  prortnces  of  the  '—  t  *-^ 
Brndiiici.  of  V^naoe;  on  the«est%  b^  Ike  Tuaoan  Seaj  and  an    country,  naaaely,  1«  Etniria  or  Tynhenia,  lying  be- 

tbe  souths  by  the  IcMtn  Sea.    Its  boundaries  are  thus    tween  the  river  Maera,  the  Appenine  Mountains,  the  j^ 

stioajs^y  marked^  and  its  aitnatioa  eoiiiQely  poiinsular^    ^ibav  and  the  Tuscan  Sea,  was  anciently  divided  into  ^^( 

being  waihed.on  aU  aides  by  the  waves  of  the  Meditet^    ttwdh/a  districts,  and  contained  the  towns  of  Pis«,  Luca, 
ianeaiftvaea»  cseept  on. the  northern  frontier,  where  it  is    Florentia,  Fesulee  Portus  Herculis,  Libumi  (Leghorn) 
'    flepaivteA  by  the  lofty  btnier  of  the  Alpine  ridge  ftom    Sena,  ArretiuBH  Centum  CeU«e  (Civita  Vecchia),  &c. 
Fnnoe,  ^vilocalandt  aiod  Germany*  2.  Umbria,  the  supposed  tetritory  of  the  most  ancient 

litett.  IM  fbns^.ia  uaufdJ^  ^comjpared  to  that  of  a  boot;  it  people  of  Italy,  lying  between  the  Rubicon,  the  Adria- 
eatends,  in  an  oblii)«e  direction  frnai  north-west  to  .tic,  the  Tiber,  and  an  imaginary  line  from  the  mouth 
soMtfareaslg  from  4^""  Ho  37^.45'  of  north  latitade.  Its  of  the  Mm  to  Ocriculnm,  and  divided  by  the  Appe- 
l<aiflth  Icm  UoiMotil  B^asa,  the  highest  aummit  of  the  nines  into  two  portions,  the  Cisappenine,  or  Mari- 
Jman  Alpa*  to  Gape  de  Leoc%  la  about  670  British  time  Umbria,  and  the  Transappenine,  or  Hither  Um-< 
inilea ;  and  its  bveadtfa  variea  &(m  LOO  to  200  miies.  hria,  contained,  in  the  former  division,  Arminiuro,  Pi« 
Naxs.  ft  waf  amei^tly  .known  by  «  variety  of  names,  ori-  asumm,  Busta  Gallorum,(  Ba9tia,)Urbinam,  Senogallia ; 
ginally  iqiimpriatad  to  pardralar  ptDvinoes,  bnt  in  and,  in  the  ktter,  Nuceria,  Spoletium,  Namia,  Inte« 
pineeaa  of  tkcofis  applied  toi  the  whole  country,  espoii  «amninm,  Ocriculum.  3.  Picenum,  a  fruitful  territory 
ci^dly  by  tho'.poeta.  It  iMia  naaousd  Satumia»  from  Sap  between  Umbria  and  the  river  Avemus  (Pescara), 
tmm;  JLaliiiHiifirom.tfaeLatjni;  Anaoniayfrom  the  Au-  containing  Anoona^  Firmam,  Asculum.  4.  Sabinum, 
aoaea  ;  Vanolvia,  fimn  #:  tribe  settled  betsreen  Paestnm  west  of  Picenum,  between  the  Tiber,  the  Kar,  and  the 
aadTanenlttm;  Ueaperia,  iromitsw«stemsitaatsonia  Anio,  containing  Fidenie,  Cures,  Crustiimerium.  3. 
resfMet  of  Gieeoe;  and  IUlia»  fiopm  Italus^  aptinee  u]»-  Letiun,  along  me  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  extending 
knevniil'biatofy*  Auth  from  the  Tiber  to  the  promontory  of  Circaeum, 

,,,^^^^2^  Ja  all  fittiois  of  ito  hiatory  it  has  been  divided  into  anciently  inhabited  by  the  iEqui,  Volsci,  Hemici,  Ru- 
tognphj*  thnee  :great  portions^  namely^  the  aortfacm,  odled  tidi,  (ke,  and  containing  Roma,  Ostia,  Ardea,  Tuscu- 
GaHiaCiaalpiwa^  comiwhendiQg  the  provinces  between  lum,  Praeneste,  Alba,  Tibur,  Antium,  Anxur,  Mintur« 
Act  Alpaapalhft  BjubieoUi  original]^ peopled  by  Uly^  nse.  6.  Campania,  extending  along  the  Tuscan  shore, 
rian«»'aQ<Needed  by  Gttvaan'^uls ;  <Uie  oentrol,  cidl-  from  Sinoessa  to  the  river  Silarus,  and  bounded  on  the 
ed  IlaMa  Bpgpria,«coinpreheiwUipgallihe  ala4es.rf  Etm?  cast  and  north  by  Samnium,  and  containing  Capua, 
rii^«af  fir  south  as  Ciqaiiai  the  ii^abitants  ?of  which  ^t  Litemum,  Bais?,  Puteoli,  Neapolis,  Hercalaneumt 
aiqyeifd>tp>haive  -been  of  Lydiaa  e;quraction ;  jsnd  the  Pompeii,  Surrentum,  Nolas^  CuiKnum,  Venagrum. 
aowtbeao*  called  VlagritL  Grecia,  comprising  the  pfro-  7-  Samnium,  iyin^  on  both  sides  of  the  Appenines, 
wicea  adjacent  ito  Greece  and  SioiIy>  and  peopled  at  caat-firom  Campania,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  La«- 
firal  Jbgr  the  f  idaegi  from  ihe  Peloponnef  us.  -    tivmy  en  the  cast  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  south  by 

ideat  '  ^afdUa  CSsalpioa,  aAenwarda  called  Togata^  from  its  ApuHa,  contained  Beneventum,  Bovtanum,  Saccule, 
iaMk  inhsJlMlaiilf  bemg  pei?nitted  to  ^y«esr  ihe  toga  aia  Roman  Candinm.  8.  Apulia,  cidled  also  Daunia,  east  of  Sam* 
mjwanTj  contained  /the  following  tribes.  I.  Ugujrea^  nsum^  and  hounded  by  the  Pronto  on  the  north,  the 
vthp  Acenpied  the  gp»aiter  part  of  the  districts  of  iNioe^  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  Calabria  on  the  south,  cdn- 
Piedmont,  Montserrat,  Genoa,  Modaoa.  .and  Ptixwot^  Gained  Arpi,  Uria,Luceria,  Asculum,  Canusium,  Venu* 
and  whose  principal  towns  were  Genua,  Nicsea,  Portus  aia,  .Ferentum.  9.  Calabria,  called  also  Messapia  and 
Herculis,  and  Moneci*  2.  Taurinii  who  occupied  a  Japy^a,  a  peninsola  running  out  into  the  Ionian  Sea, 
^rt  of  Piedmont  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  river  contamed  Brundusium,  Hydnintum,  Castrum  MineT* 
v<h  itoBi  ita^iurce'tothe  ^yw  Orcoi  and  whose  chidT  rVSB^Salentinnm,  Leuea,  Tarentum,  Callipolis.  10.  Lu« 
tosm  was  Augusta  Taurinorom,  now  Turin,  d.  Insu-  cauia,  between  the  Tarentine  Gulph  and  Tuscan  Sea, 
Inrea,  who  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  l^e  dutdiy  contained  Passtom,  or  Posidonia,  Forum  Pc^ii,  Po^ 
of  MiJan,  and  ^ose  principal  towns  were  Mediolanum  tantia,  Anzia,  Metapontum,  Heraolea,  Sybaris,  Velia. 
and  Ticinum.  4.  Cenomanm,  who  occupied  both  sides  ILBrutium,  apeninauiasouthof  Lueania,  divided  by  the 
of  the  river  S0vinus,^md  whose  towns  were  Bruxia,  Cre-  Api>eniQe8into>twomaritiiiietracts,caUed  sometimes  Ca- 
mocia,  Bedriacum,  and  Mantua,  d.  Euganei,  who  were  ^abria  Citra  and  Ultra,  cantained  Pandbsia,  Scyllseum, 
art^edrat-the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  and  whose  Jftheffium,  Croton,  Mctouram,  Mamertum,  Petelia,  &c. 
towns  were  Tred«itum  and  Vermfia.  6.  Veneti,  who  Through  these  ancient  districts  and  towns,  high- 
'  the  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,    ways  from  the  capital  were  formed  at  different  periods 


irom  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  Taiamento,  of  of  the  Roman  ernpire,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
wltidi  the  duef  towns  were  Patavium,  Aquileia,  and  were,  Via  Appia,  constructed  by  Appius  Clodins,  the 
forum  Julii.    7.  Irtri,  who  inhabited  a  tract  along  the    most  andent  of  the  Roman  roads,  passing  through  Fo- 


eoast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  river  Tihi«  rum  Appii,  Fundi,  Mintumse,  and  Sinuessa  to  Capua, 

wanptus,  and  the  promontory  of  Polaticumy  whose  and  thence  through  Caudium,  Beneventum,  Canusium, 

principal  Iowbs  were  Aquileia  and  Tergesfe.    8.  Boii,  and  Barium,  to  Brundusium ;  Via  Flaminhi,  leading 

^vrho  inhabited  the  countries  around  Bononia  and  Mu-  through  Etruria  and  Umbria  to  Arminium,  passed  by 

aina.  (Bologna  and  Modena.]|  the  towns  of  Ocriculnm)  Namia,  Fulginum,  Forum 

JtaOa  Propria,  under  winch  is  commonly  included  Flaminii,Calli8,  Forum  Sonproniii  and  Pesaurum;  Via 
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gtatUtics.  Emilia,  the  work  of  Emilius  Lepidus,  leading  from 
^■■'V'''"*'  Arminium,  through  Forum  Popilii,  Faventia»  and  Cla- 
terva  to  Bononia,  and  thence  through  Mutina,  Aleste, 
Petavium  Altinum,  and  Concordia^  to  Aquileia;  Via 
Aureh'a,  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Cotta,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  Etruria  to  Pisae,  thence  round  the  Gulph 
of  Genoa  to  Nicsea.into  Gaul;  Via  Clodia,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Etruria  to  Lucca ;  and  ViaCassiai 
through  the  interior  of  Etruria  to  Clusium  and  Flo- 
rentia. 

Ancient  Italy  was  divided  bv  Auffustua  into  eleven 
provinces;  but,  after  his  death,  thia  division  was  no 
longer  regarded,  except  that  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  was  generally  discontinued,  and  that  of  Italy  ex- 
tended nearly  to  its  present  limits. 

The  progressive  geography  of  Italy,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  cannot  be  accurately  V^escribed. 
without  a  recapitulation  of  its  eventful  history ;  and 
to  the  preceding  view  of  its  political  epochs  and  revo- 
lutions we  must  therefore  refer  for  much  of  its  civil 
geography.  The  following  sketch  of  its  principal  di- 
visions, previous  to  the  French  Revolution»  is  all  that 
can  at  present  be  admitted  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Upper  or  Northern  Italy,  called  also  Lombardy,  con« 
tained  seven  dutchies,  namely.  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Mont- 
serrat,  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia ; 
of  which  the  three  first,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  to  the  Emperor.of 
Austria.  These  territories  of  Austria,  together  with  part 
of  the  Venetian  dominions  and  the  Ecclesiastical  states, 
were  formed  by  the  French  in  1797,  into  a  new  republic, 
called  the  Cisalpine,  or  Italian  republic;  and  were  di- 
vided into  twelve  departments,  which  were  again  sub- 
divided into  forty-five  districts ;  namely,  Agogna,  con- 
taining the  districts  of  Novarra,  Vigevano,  Domo  D'Os- 
sola,  Varallo,  and  Arona ;  Del  Lario,  containing  Como^ 
Variso,  Londrio,  and  Lecco :  Olona,  containing  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Monza;  Serio,  containing  Bergamo,  Tre- 
viglio,  Clusone,  and  Breno ;  Mella,  containing  Brescia. 
Chiari,  Verola,  Alghisi,  and  Salo ;  Alto-Po,  containing 
Cremona,  Crema,  Lodi,  and  Casal ;  Mincio,  containing 
Mantua,  Revero,  Verona,  and  Castiglione  delle  Stiviere; 
Crostolo,  containing  Reggio,  and  Carrara ;  Panaro,  con- 
taining Modena,  and  CastclnovodLGarfagnana;  Basso- 
Po,  containing  Ferrara,  Commachio  and  Rovigo ;  Reno, 
containing  Bologna,  ImoU  Cento,  andVergato;  and  Ru« 
bicon,  containing  Cesena,  Sorli,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  and 
Rimini.  Besidea  these.  Northern  Italy  comprehended 
the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Lucca. 

Central  luly  comprehends  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
consisting  of  Campagna  di  Roma,  Sabina,  II  Patrimonio 
di  S.  Pietro,  Ducato  de  Castro,  Contado  di  Ronciglione> 
Perugia,  Contado  de  Citta  di  Castello,  Umbria,  or  Duca- 
to  di  Spoleto,  La  Marca  d'Ancona,  Ducato  D'Urbino, 
Romagna,  Territorio  di  Bo\o^ ;  the  small  republic  of 
S.  Marino,  under  the  protection  of  the  Pontiff;  the  Ve- 
netian dominions  in  Italy,  namely,  Dogado  de  Venezia, 
II  Paduana,  il  Polesine  de  Rovigo,  il  Veronese,  il  Vi- 
centino,  il  Bressano,  il  Bergamasco,  il  Cremasco,  la 
Marca  Trevigiana,  Patria  del  Friuli ;  latria,  Dalmatia ; 
Ragusa,  an  independent  state,  generally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany,  containing  il  dominio  Fiorentino,  il  territorio  Pi- 
sano,  and  il  terrftorio  di  Sienna :  Thia  last  portion  of 
Central  Italy,  together  with   Parma,  Placentia,  and 


Guaatalla,  was  formed  under  the  French  ipto  theking^  Su&tki 
dom  of  Etruria.  ^  ^*       ' 

Southern,  or  Lower  Italy,  comprising  the  ancient 
Samnium,  Apulia,  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium, 
forms  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  divided  into 
twelve  provinces,  called  Giustizierati,  or  JurisdlctioDt, 
namely.  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Principato  Ultra,  Prindpito 
Citra,  Calabria  Citra,  Calabria  Ultra,  Basillcttl^  Tenn 
d'Otranto,  Terra  di  Ban,  Capitanata,  Contado  di  Mo* 
Use,  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abruzzo  Ultra. 

These  different  divisions  have  been  again  replaced 
nearly  in  their  former  political  state.   The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia has  recovered  his  dominions  such  as  they  were  in 
1792.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  acquired  the  Ve- 
netian States,  and  all  the  territory  between  the  Tesrioi 
the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Tallies  of  Valteline,  Bormio, 
and  Chiavenna.   The  Archduke  Francis  D'Este  is  made 
Grand  Duke  of  Modena.    The  Archduchess  Mam 
Beatrice  d'Este  becomes  the  hereditanr  sovereign  of 
the  duchy  of  Massa,  and  principality  of  Carrara,  with 
the  imperial  fiefs  of  Lunigiana.     The  Archduchesi 
Maria  Louisa  (late  Empress  of  France)  is  sovereign  of 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  GuastaUa.    The 
reversion  of  these  states  remains  to  be  regulated  by 
the  allied  courts;  and  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
arranged  in  the  following  manner.    After  the  death  of 
her  Imperial  Highness,  uese  dudiies  will  be  restorad 
to  the  infanta  Maria  Louisa  (widow  of  the  Duke  d 
Parma  and  King  of  Etruria)  and  to  her  male  dc»cnid- 
ants  in  a  direct  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  districti 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pb>  and  inclosed  in  the 
estates  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    In  default  of  male 
issue,  the  rights  of  succession  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  will  be  revived.    The 
Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  in  the  mean  time,  obtains  prori- 
fiional  possession  of  the  principality  of  Luoca,  with  oar- 
tain  arrears  assigned  to  her  by  congress.    The  Area- 
duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  renins  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany  and  also  the  principidity  of  PioBabino,  with  that 
part  of  Elba  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies.   The  Pope  receives  again  the  Marshes 
and  their  dependencies,  the  territories  of  Benevento, 
Ponto  Corvo,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Commachioi 
&C.    Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  is  reator- 
ed  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  without  any  change  of  tcr* 
ritory  or  authority. 

Aspect  of  the  Country. 

Italy  may  be  regarded  as  a  mountainovs  country.^  M«t« 
The  Alps,  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  an- 
cient  world,  form  its  northern  boundary,  separating  it 
from  France,  Switserland,  and  Gemaany;  and  the 
Appenines,  rising  near  Genoa,  extend  through  the 
whole  length  of  Uie  peninsula  in  a  southerlv  directton, 
dividing  it  into  two  parte  nearly  equal,  and  branching 
out  into  various  ridges  in  their  progress,  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  districto  and  vallies  differing  fn»n  each 
other  in   climate  and  productions.      (See  Alps  and 

Appbnines.)  .       ,  ,.       -.    i 

lUly  is  intersected  by  rivers  m  almost  every  direc-  R»'<^ 
tion.    The  moat  considerable  are— the  Po,  which  rises 
from  Mount  Vesula,  about  30  miles  south- we&t  from 
Turin,  (at  which  city  it  is  1200  feet  broad,)  flowa 
through  a  (Jourse  of  300  miles,  waters  60  cities  m  its 


•  Of  the  enc  country  en  of  T«aca«y.  one  half  i.  mountainaus.  and  produce,  nothing  but  Umber ;  a  alath  part  eoaaiat.  of  billa 
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fEuMtid.  progresSi  receives  innumerable  rivers  and  streams  into 
Its  channel,  (the  chief  of  which  are  the  Doria,  Lesia, 
TaBtfo,  Tesino^  Trebia,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio,)  and 
18  navigable  within  25  miles  of  its  source  ;*-the  Adige, 
whicb  flows  from  the  Tyrol  southward  to  Verona,  and 
thence  south-east  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  north  from  the 
Po;«-tbe  Amo,  which  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  flows 
by  Florence  and  Pisa  into  the  gulf  of  Genoa ; — ^the  Ti- 
ber, which  rises  also  in  the  Appenines  south-east  of  St. 
Marino,  passes  by  Perugia  and  Rome  {from  which  to 
its  mottth  it  is  at  an  average  900  feet  broad,)  receives 
in  its  progress  42  tributary  streams  or  torrents^  and 
reaches  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Ostia,  after  flowing  through 
a  coorse  of  1 50  British  miles ; — the  Fiumesino,  the  an- 
cient Rubicon^  a  diminutive  but  celebrated  stream  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  which  en- 
ters the  Adriatic  about  8  miles  north  of  Rimini ;  and 
the  Voltumo,  which  rises  in  the  Appenines  above  Ve- 
nafro, runs  8onth»east,  and  afterwards  westward,  re- 
oeiving  the  Sabbato  in  its  course,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Castelio  del  Voltomo.    The  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  Appenines,  are  so  apt  to  swell  suddenfy,  and 
to  overflow  tne  adjacent  country,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  erect  strong  dikes  or  mounds  along  their  banks. 
Bot  tfie  stones  and  gravel  brought  down  by  these  floods, 
being  also  confined  by  the  bamcs,  are  continually  rais- 
ing ttie  bed  of  the  stream,  and  reauiring  the  embank- 
ments to  be  proportionally  elevatea.  This  is  particular- 
ly the  case  with  the  Po  and  its  tributary  streams;  so  that 
the  country,  in  the  progress  of  this  river,  appears  to  be 
intersected  by  a  multitude  of  aqueducts,  in  some  places 
not  less  than  30  feet  in  height,  which  are  continually  in 
danger  of  breaking  out  into  the  most  destructive  inun- 
dations, and  which  render  it  necessary  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  a  lar^  boat  always  at  hand,  in  which 
they  float  with  their  familiei  and  most  valuable  effects^ 
tm  the  overflowing  waters  have  subsided.    These  em- 
bankments must  soon  be  incapable  of  farther  elevation^ 
and  the  rivers^  no  longer  restrained,  may  at  no  distant 
period  convert  the  fine  delta  of  the  Po  into  an  exten- 
sive and  useless  marsh.    The  only  possible  remedy,  if 
pncticable,  appears  to  be  to  deepen  the  channel,  in- 
stead of  elevating  the  embankments. 

Italj  contains  many  beautiful  lakes,  particularly  in 
the  northern  division.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are — ^Lago  Maggiore  (anciently  Verbanus),  which 
is  27  milea  in  length,  7  or  8  in  breadth,  and  in  some 
places  1800  feet  deep,  contains  the  delightful  Borro- 
mean  islands^  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  won- 
ders of  Italy«  and  is  surrounded  with  banks  abounding 
in  every  alpine  beauty ; — Lago  di  Lugano  (anciently 
Ceresius  Lacus)  about  25  miles  in  lengthy  from  S  to  6 
in  breadth,  of  an  immense  depth,  ana  in  some  places 
add  to  be  almost  unfathomable,  is  surrounded  with  very 
high  and  steep  banks,  which  cast  a  blackening  shade 
over  the  surface  of  its  waters; — L^o  di  Como,  or  La- 
rian  Lake,   less  beautiful,  but  more  magnificent  than 
Lago  Mag-giore,  about  50  miles  in  length,  from  S  to  6 
in  breadth,  and  from  40  to  600  feet  deep,  is  surround- 
ed with  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  whose  sides,  down 
to  the  border  of  the  lake,  are  covered  with  shady  woods 
and  fi-uitful  orchards,  and  its  waters  are  subject  to  sud- 
den squalls   aiid  violent  swells  ;-»Lago  di  Varese,  a 
noble  expanse  of  water,  of  an  oval  form,  about  12  miles 
long  and  six  broad,  is  surrounded  with  gently  sloping 
banks,  wbicfa  are  clothed  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  ve- 
getation ;   ■  Lago  di  Garda,  or  Benacus,  18  miles  from 


Verona,  is  30  miles  in  length,  3  in  breadth,  of  very  un-  ^**J|^ 
equal  depth,  is  surroundeid  with  beautifully  diversifi-  z'"""*^ 
ed  scenery;  and  its  waters,  though  usually  tranquil, 
and  presenting  the  finest  sea-green  hue,  are  at  times 
agitated  by  waves,  resembling  rather  the  swellings  of 
the  ocean,  than  the  commotion  of  inland  waters,  a  cir- 
cumstance strikingly  described  in  a  single  line  of  Vir- 
gil: 

Teqtte 
Flucfilui  et/remUu  atturgem,  BemcCt  marina. 

Geobg.  ii  160. 

In  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  lakes  lu-e 
those  of  Perugia  and  Bolsena ;  and,  in  the  southern  dis- 
stricts,  those  of  Varanq,  near  Mount  Gargano,  and  Ce- 
lano  (anciently  Fudnus,)  which  is  47  miles  in  circum^ 
ference,  and  from  4  to  10  in  breadth.  There  are  manv 
smaller  lakes  in  different  parts  of  luly,  some  of  which 
are  much  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery, 
particularly  Lago  Albano  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
Lago  d'Agnano,  supposed  to  be  the  famous  pond  of 
Lucullus,  near  Naples.  It  has  been  remarked  as  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  lakes  of  Italy  are  so  little 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets,  scarcely  any  of  them 
being  once  mentioned,  except  Larius  and  Benacus,  in 
two  Tines  of  Virgil ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  barren  and  unsettlea  state  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  in  those  times,  which  was  scarcely  considered  as 
a  part  of  Italy.  But  these  deficiencies  are  now  fully 
supplied,  and  the  principal  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  Italian  from  the  British  lakes  is,  that  the  former, 
besides  their  greater  extent,  are  surrounded  by  towns, 
villages,  churches,  and  country  seats,  all  placed,  as  if 
by  the  hand  of  a  painter,  in  the  most  picturesque  si- 
tuations, finely  contrasting  and  relieving  the  sublime 
and  rougher  parts  of  the  landscape. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  natural  scenery  of  Italy,  Scenery, 
in  all  the  ingredients  which  compose  the  sublime  or 
the  beautiful.  Its  mountains  present  every  variety  of 
sha}^  and  magnitude,  of  rugged  precipices,  woody  de- 
clivities, snowy  summits,  wmding  bases,  and  all  the 
possible  matenals  of  picturesque  beauty.  Even  the 
plains  are  varied  by  gentle  swells  and  bolder  eleva- 
tions; while  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  consequent  brightness  of  the  light,  gives  a  distinct- 
ness to  every  object,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  a  vapoury 
sky.  Its  views,  in  short,  we  are  assured  by  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  observers,  ne- 
ver disappoint  the  traveUer,  or  fall  snort  of  his  expec- 
tations. The  highest  picturing  of  imagination,  and 
brightest  description  of  poetry,  do  not  surpass  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  viewing  the  vale  of  Clitumniis,  the 
falls  of  the  Anio,  the  banks  of  the  Nar,  the  waters  of 
Tibur,  the  groves  of  Albano,  the  plains,  hills,  coasts, 
and  bays  of  Campania  Felix.  * 

Some  of  the  more  celebrated  Italian  landscapes,  be-  Particular 
sides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  the  bay  of  Naples  ;  {^^2 
the  acyacent  promontory  of  Posilippo ;  the  Val  d'Amo  ,^n^- 
near  Florence,  which  is  the  Arcadia  of  Italy  ;  the  road 
by  La  Cava  to  Calabria ;  the  prospect  from  the  Palom- 
biera  of  Vietri ;  the  eastern  shore  of  Mare  Piccolo,  &c. 

In  this  place  may  be  mentioned  also  a  few  of  those  na^  Natural 
tural  curiosities  with  which  ihe  country  abounds,  and  cunwiues. 
which  usually  attract  thc^otice  of  travellers,  but  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  describe ;  namely,  the 
Grotto  of  Puzzuolano,  an  excavation  or  tunnel  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  to  the  Lago  d' Ag- 
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SutUUcfc^  nano  near  Naples ;  the  Grotto  del  Cane  in  the  same  vi« 
^■*nr^*^  cinity,  called  by  Pliny,  Spiracula  Ditis,  remarkable  for 
a  deadly  vapour  arising  from  its  bottom,  and  for  the 
repeated  experiments  of  its  efficacy  by  letting  dogs  down 
into  it;  the  vapour  baths  adjoining  to  the  grotto;  the  Sol« 
fatara,  a  plain  of  sulphureous  marl  at  Puzzuolo,  which 
is  so  hot  on  the  surface  as  to  scorch  the  feet  of  those  who 
walk  over  it,  and  is  continually  emitting  sulphureous  va- 
pours, whidi,  in  some  places,  appear  by  night  as  a  pale 
blue  flame,  anciently  called  Forum  Vulcani«  described 
by  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  alluded  to  by  Milton  in  his 
Picture  of  the  infernal  regions;  the  Pietra  Mala,  fL 
mountain  40  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Bo« 
•logna>  where  a  continual  flame  spreads  over  a  portion 
of  the  surface,  without  any  of  the  effects  of  a  volcanic 
eruption ;  the  intermittent  fountains  on  the  promonto- 
ry of  Tomo,  near  Lago  di  Como ;  the  wells  at  Casalnu-* 
ovo,  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  second  book  of  his  na- 
tural history,  where  the  water  never  rises  or  falls  be- 
yond a  certain  mark ;  Pulo  di  Malfetto,  a  curious  ca- 
vern, where  mineral  saltpetre  is  found ;  the  Claudian 
Emissario,  a  canal  cut  through  the  mountain  Salvianus 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  from  Lake  Celano ;  the  echo  near  Pie  de  Luco, 
on  the  wav  to  Caduta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Velino ; 
and  the  falu  of  the  same  river  at  the  same  place. 

Climate. 

Cliinate«  In  regard  to  climate,  Italy  has  been  counted  the  gar« 

den  of  Europe,  and  the  most  delightful  region  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Extending  between  the  dSth  and 
46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  it  would  be  exposed,  by 
its  situation,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  sum<^ 
mer,  and  of  cold  in  winter ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
seas,  by  which  it  is  inclosed  on  so  many  sides,  and  of 
the  mountains,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  its  tempera- 
ture is  greatly  moderated,  and  preserved  from  aU  ex- 
tremes. Its  climate,  therefore,  may  be  pronounced  in 
general  to  be  genial  and  temperate ;  but  varies  consi*. 
erably.  even  in  districts  not  far  distant  from  each  other* 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  regions,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  climate  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself.  First, 
the  Vale  of  the  Po,  or  Lombardy,  about  260  miles  in 
length,  and  150  at  its  greatest  breadth^  bounded  by  the ' 
Alps  on  the  ijprth-west  and  south,  and  open  to  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east  Tins  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
delicious  climates  in  the  world,  its  sunshine  uniformly 
li^right,  its  atmosphere  clear  and  unclouded,  and  its  sul- 
try seas<m  coolea  by  the  gales  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  second  extends  over  the  Roman  and 
Tuscan  territories,  and  being  inclosed  by  the  Appenines, 
so  as  to  be  well  protected  from  the  north,  is  more  in- 
commoded by  the  heats  of  summer  than  the  cold  of 
winter*  Frost  and  snow  are  occasionally  experienced  ; 
but  the  temperature  is  sufllciently  high,  and  continued, 
to  ripen  completely  the  orange  ana  the  grape.  The 
third  is  that  of  Campania  Felix,  and  its  immediate  de- 
pendencies, where  nature  appears  to  pour  out  all  its 
treasures,  where  the  air  is  almost  invariably  genial, 
and  the  sky  continually  serene,  and  where  the  most 
delicate  vegetable  productions  flourish  in  perfection. 
The  fourth,  lying  beyond  the.  Appenines,  and  orening 
to  the  east,  is  still  warmer  thajfi  the  last ;  and  abouncb 
more  in  the  productions  of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as 
the  aloes  and  the  palm. .  This  extends  over  the  south- 
em  extremi^  of  Italy,  including  L'Abruzzo,  Apulia,  and 
Calabria.    The  mountainous  regions  vary  in  climate 


according  to  their  ekvatidiY*;  and  sufeh  is  the  fnfiuenee  SMnda 
of  tliese  local  causes,  that  in  their  smaller  valiies  «  cool  '^■^y^ 
temperature  may  be  experienced  in  the  souths  and  a 
sultry  atmosphere  in  the  north.  The  climate  over  the 
whole  country,  may  be  considered  ingeneral  as  inclin-' 
ing  to  heat,  the  rays  of  the  sun  bein)g  powerful  even 
in  winter;  and  in  summer,  especially  wnen  the  Siroo< 
CO  blows,  particularly  sultry  and  oppressive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  heat  is  never  intolerable,  bnt  is  cooled 
by  breezes  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  The  sea 
breeze  rises  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  oontimies 
without  interruption  till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  while, 
in  the  mountainous  tracts,  many  retreats  may  be  found, 
such  as  the  baths  of  Lucca  and  the  valley  of  VaUosn* 
brosa,  where  the  mildest  temperature  may  be  entored^ 
even  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  dog-days.  Ram  is 
not  frequent  during  the  spring  and  summer  months } 
but  occasional  showers  sufficiently  Ivfresh  the  air,  andi 
revive  vegetation.  These  are  not  unfrequendy  aoeom^ 
panied  by  thunder  storms,  which  in  harveet  are  aome* 
times  very  destructive  to  the  crops.  In  the  end  ^aa« 
tumn,  mins  are  r^ular,  and  extremely  heavy ;-  and  in 
winter,  inundations  to  a  widio  extent  often  take  place. 
But  all  these  are  only  temporary  intermptionB  of  the 
prevaib'ng  serenity  which  constttnles  the  chief  advan« 
tage  of  the  Italian  diraate. 

It  has  beoi  reoamaiended  to  invalids,  especially  to 
those  of  a  consumptive  habit^  to  reside  at  Pisa  during 
the  winter  season ;  at  the  baths  of  Pisa,  or  the  ci^  of 
Florence,  during  the  first^partof  smnsner:  and,  daring 
the  great  hea^  of  midsummer,  at  the  country  retreats 
on  the  hills  beneath  Fiesole. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  climate  of  Italy  hat  sappoted 
become  warmer  than  the  descriptions  by  the  ancient  iBcntK  tT 
Romans  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  tempsa^ 
their  time ;  and  this  chang€  nas  been  ascribol  to  the  ^^^^ 
cultivation  of  Germany,  by  the  clearing  away  of  its  iot- 
mense  forests,  and  the  draining  of  itsextemive  swampa. 
But  the  lofty  barriers  of  the  ^ps  seetn  to  pneobidje  any 
cause  of  this  kind  from  operating  npon  Italy ;  and 
other»4u»nsider  this  higher  teoiperature  as  the  elfaot  m« 
ther  of  earthquakes,  voleanic  eniptions»  and  similar  lo* 
cal  causes.     It  may  be  questioned,  howeverv  wbetber 
any  change  at  all  has  taken  place ;  and  it  is  oba^rred 
by  travellers,  that  the  same  places .  which  arc*  destarfljed 
by  the  Roman  writers  as  pecidiarly  cdd,  are  sliU  liable, 
in  consequence  of  their  situation,  to  severe  ^nter 
blasts.    But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  di* 
mate  of  Italy,  is  the  Mai- Aria,  or  uhhealdiy  atate  of  Mil-Ara 
the  districts  called  Maremm%  in  the  summer  and  aa* 
tiimn  months.     Tliis  tract  extends  about  198  geag*»> 
phical  miles  in  length,  from  Leghorn  to  Terracioa,  and 
about  40  in  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  Campcuma  di 
Roma.    There  is  no  visible  sign  of  any  insalubnt^r  in 
the  atmosphere  of  these  re&ions ;  but  the  sky    is  as 
clear,  the  air  as  tranquil,  and  the  verdure  as  &eah  as 
in  the  most  healthy  cfistrict.    Many  of  the  plaoea  'whece 
it  prevails^  are  even  elevated,  dry,  and  airy.     Bat  no* 
thing  can  be  more  fatal  than  its  influence^  whidi  ooca^ 
sions  the  worst  kind  oi  intermittent  fevers,  and   ia  jmT'^ 
ticularly  hurtful  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air  du- 
ring the  night.     The  few  inhabitants  who  rexnaaax  in 
these  tracts,  are  sickly  and  languid  in  their  iirhole  ^» 
pearance ;  and  even  those  who  repair  only  to  the 
porary  labours  of  the  harvest,  v»7  ftequently  fall 
crifice  to  the  distemper,  or  at  least  have  their  eonai 
tions  seriously  injured  for  life.    Even  in  die  vicmi^  of 
Rome^  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  come  eveiy  night 
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Sttiati»  daiing  fliimaifff  to  lnko  ahclttr  within  th«^  walk  fnaat 
Wy*^  the  nojueus  «tmo«piiere  cf  the  adjoining  country.   The 
city  itself  i«  not:  free  frem  the  e.vil^  aud^  even  its  more 
elevated  sitoetions  have  begun  to  experience  the  influ* 
eaoe  of  thie  spreading  inaaTubrity.    To  tlits  increasing 
actionrof  the^  nuil«^na»  the  diminished  population  of 
RiMBe  dering  the  Uiat  20  years  is^  in  the  opinion  of 
Ch^teaKiyiettsi^  to  be  in  «.great  measure  ascribed ;  and 
the  most  fatal  oensequcnoea  must  attend  its  fiurther  pr»* 
greaa.    The  real  cause  <if  this  evil  has  hitherto  escaped 
all  research^  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pestilential* 
air  of  the  stagnant  marshes^  or  the'ezhalations  of  a  vol* 
canic  soil.    But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  places  more 
inunediately  exposed  to  such  influences;  and  is  found 
to  increase  with  the  diminution  of  the  population,  and: 
the  decaj>  of.  cultivalian.. .  It  appears  to  have  been  felt, 
in  the  times  of  the  £enan  republic,  but  to  have  been 
limited  to  a  few  ineotiaiderable  .spots*    The  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire^  the  abolkion  of  slavery  by  the 
influenee  of  Christiamty*  the  translatian  of  the  seat  of 
government  tot  Constantinoplet  by  diminishing  the  cul«' 
tivatem  of  the  sttnDunding.eonntryf.are  supposed  ti^ 
have  oeeaaioned  that  nc^gleeted  state  of  the  sod  which 
prodnces  the  mal^aria ;  while  the  influence  of  the  e? il 
Itself  is  gradually  augmenting  the  cause,  depopulating 
dm  fieldSf  and  leaving  the  sool  to  fall  back  into  its  na- 
turally rank  and  humid  state.    It  has,  at  the  same 
time^  been  observed,,  that  much  of  the  sidmess  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the  psasantry,  employed  in  these  regions^ 
sleeping  <on  the  ground  during  the  niriit  season,  and 
neglectingi  to  protect  themselves  from  the  sudden  tnin^ 
sitioB  of  the  atmosphere^  from  Um  heat  of  the  day  to 
the  chiU  of  the  evening;  and  that,  if  the  lands  were 
portioned  out  in  small  farms;,  proper  houses  built  for 
the  cnltivaton^  and  prudent  precautions  used  during 
the  unwholsome  season,  the  Marcmma  might  again  be 
brought  into  tillage^  .and  covered  with  inhabitants. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. 

In  describing  the  soil  and  agrienhura  of  Italy,  it  has 

heen  divided  inla  three  regimu,  each  of  which  is  distin- 

guiAed  by  some  prevailing  featnres  of  hoabamiry ;  and 

.    ,      which  sespectiveljr  vaedt  in  grain,  fruits,  or  pasturace, 

"  ^    The^btf^Ql^llfincjpalixmahcountry,  isthatof  Lombardy, 

or  tbegrea^piaintreiveraedbythePoyandah'eadydescri- 

bedy  ae  to  ita  boundaries^  in'the  account  of  the  diflerent 

climatee  of  Italy.    This  tract  is,  without  doubt,  one  of • 

the  naqet  ferltie  on  the  face  ci  the  earth ;  but  net  more 

in  coBisaqucnoe  of  natural  advantagea  thrai  of  human 

induaCry.     The  soil,  which  reaehea  to  tn  unknown 

depths  ia  Mttireiy  alluvial,  and  oonsiats  of  a  black  fer* 

tile  mould,  which  is  gradually  mote  mixed  with  grevel* 

and  that  of  a  largert  sise»  as  it  approaches  the  moon* ' 

tains.     The  principal -lid)our.  of  the  cukivatovs  consista 

in  the -use  of  irrigation,  a  prectice  which  the  number 

'''^    of  rivers  flowing  with  great  regularity  from  the  lakes 

at  the  ibot  of  &  Alpa.rendere  pceultarly  applicable, 

and  which  the  inhabitasita  have  spared  neither  capital 

nor  akill  in  carrying  into^&ct.    Where  the  fields  are 

of  considerable  CKtent,  two  principal  canals  must  be 

opeaed  jon  different  levels;  the  fint  of  which,  called' 

the  GcBB,  <nr  canal  of  irngation,  receives  the  water  from 

the  river,  so  as  to  reach  the  highest  of  the  fields,  and 

diatribatea  ita  eontenta  on  all  sides  by  a  multitude  ef 

inlonuir  branchaa;  and  the  seoocid,  called  the  Scolo-,  or 

canal  of  diacharge,  banning  friom  the  level  of  the 

Icvrest  grounda,  carries  off  the  water  after  it  has  passed 

through.  the.fieUs^  and  ooadocts  it  into  the  river  at  a 


lower  part  of  Ha  coorse.    The  country  between  Lodi   St$M:ik^ 
and  Cremona  is  the  richest  part  of  these  beautiful  plains,         ^ 
where  the  soil  is  'peculiarly  fertile,  and  the  irrigation 
most  perfect.-    This  fertility  admits  of  the  land  being 
greatly  subdivided ;  and  a  hxm  of  sixty  En^^ish  ao'es 
is  accounted  large.    These  farms  are  laid  out  in  fields 
of  two  or  three  acres,  by  rows  of  poplars,  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  wooded  countiy ;  and  in  most  of 
them  pasturage  is  preferred  to  the  culture  of  grain.' 
The  grass  is  chiefly  clover,  which  is  cut  four  times  a« 
year,  and  serves  for  the  food  of  the  cows,  from  whose 
milk  is  prepared  the  celebrated  I^armesan  cheese.    The 
cows  are  ted  in  the  house  with  two  (if  the  crops  cut 
green  in*  summer,  and  the  other  two  in  winter  made 
into  hay.     It  is  only  during  a  few  weeks  in  autumn 
that  they  are  turned  out  to  eat  up  the  last  shoots  of  the 
pasture.     As  it  requires  the  milk  of  at  least  fifty  cows 
to  make  the  Parmesan  cheese,  the  fhrtaers  of  a  district 
frequently  unite  their  dairies  for  this  purpose,  and  afW 
terwards  divide  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  supplied  by  their  respective  herds.     Upon  a 
farm  of  100  acres,  30  of  which  are  ploughed  and  70 
under  grass,  a  farhief  will  maintain  100  cows,  besidea 
a  few  cattle  for  draught,  and  generally  values  his  pas« 
ture  lands  at  double  the  rate  of  those  under  com.     In 
these  pastures  the  soil  receives  a  top-dressing  of  dung 
every  three  years,  as  the  irrigation  wonkl  otherwise 
injure  the  quality  of  the  grass ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
fiueen  years,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  herb* 
age.     The  sluices  are  then  shut,  the  ground  ploughed 
in  the  autumn,  and  sown  with  hemp  m  the  following 
spring.    A  course  of  cropping  neict  succeeds,  in  the* 
following  order,  forming  a  rotation  of  twenty  years. 

1st  year,  Hemp,  followed  by  legumes. 

2d  ...   Oats,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or 

seven  feet. 
dd  .  .  •  Wheat,  Ibilowed  by  legumes. 
4th  .  .  .   Maize. 
5th ..  .  Wheat. 

6th,  and  14  following-  years,  grass  dunged  every 
three  years,  and  Sue  grass -cut  four  times  a-year. 

But  with  all  this  fertility  of  soil,  ease  of  cropping, 
and  favourable  climate^  the  land  of  this  finest  district' 
of  Italy,  according  to  a  computation  by  M.  Chateau- 
vieaX)  with  every  allowance  for  the  relative  value  of 
money,  does  not  seem  to  yield  above  £  3,  18s.  an  acre  ; 
which  would  imply  considerable  deficiency  in  the  agri- 
cultural management.  A  greater  produce  is  raised  by  Rise  fiddi. 
the  culture  of  rice  in  the  more  level  plains,  where  there' 
is  not  a  sufficient  declivity  to  admit  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  irrigation.  The  ground,  after  receiving  a  single 
fWrew,  is  sown  with  the  rice,  and  when  the  plant  is  a 
few  indies  above  the  surface,  the  fields^are  laid  entirely 
under  water  to  the  depth  of  several  inches ;  in  which 
state  they  remain  till  the  crop  be  nearly  ripe.  After 
three  successive  crops  without  any  manure,  the  ground 
is  left  wtthoat  culture^  and  dung  is  spread  upon  the 
crop  of  plants  which  naturally  spring  from  the  soiL 
ThiS'  produces  an  abundant,  but  inferior  kind  of  grass, 
which  is  cut  for  two  successive  years,  when  the 
ground  is  ploughed,  and  the  rice  crops  succeed  as 
before.  The  profit  of  these  rice  crops  is  so  ^reat,  be* 
ing  three  times  that  of  com,  that  the  proprietors  let 
them  at  a  separate  rent,  about  £  5,  6s.  per  acre,  an^ 
the  farmen  nevertheless  usually  acauire  large  for- 
tunes. But  the  stagnation  of  so  much  water  in  a  hot 
climate,  rendera  this  speeiea  of  husbandry  jso  fatal  to  the 
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Sutifucs.  health  of  the  labour«rfi  and  reapers,  thsCt  the  Milanese 
government  has  prohibited  its  extension  beyond  the  li« 
mits  to  which  it  bad  reached  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment. 

The  second  region,  where  the  culture  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  the  olive,  predominates  over  that  of  grain,  ex« 
tends  along  the  south  declivity  of  the  Appenines,  from 
tlie  frontiers  of  France  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  In 
this  district,  particularly  in  Tuscany,  tlie  alluvial  soil 
prevails,  and  is  so  deep  and  rich  as  to  require  manure 
only  once  in  five  years.  The  property  is  extremely 
subdivided,  and  the  farms  also  so  very  small,  that  a 
single  pair  of  oxen  is  sufficient  to  serve  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  for  ploughing  the  ground.  The  greater  part 
of  the  tillage,  indeed,  is  performed  by  a  triangular 
spade,  which  the  tenant  is  ofVen  bound  to  use,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  more  favourable  for  the  produce ;  and  the 
com  fields  are  so  much  intersected  by  rows  of  vines 
and  olive-trees,  that  a  plough  can  with  difficulty  work 
between  them.  The  most  common  rotation  of  crops  is 
the  following : 

1st  year.  Maize,  haricots,  peas,  or  other  legumes, 
with  dung. 

J2d  .  .  .   Wheat 

3d  .  .  .  Winter  beans. 

4th  ..  .   Wheat. 

5th  .  .  .  Clover  sown  after  the  wheat,  and  cut  in  the 
spring*  followed  by  sorgho,  a  sort  of  great  parsnip, 
which  yields  a  coarse  flour  for  soup. 

In  this  country,  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  exert- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  every  spot''present8 
the  appearance  of  a  ^rden.    The  produce  is  abundant, 
and  the  population  immense ;  but  the  cultivators  are 
always  poor,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as  peasantry 
than  as  farmers.     No  leases  are  granted  to  the  meta- 
yers, or  tenants,  who  are,  however,  scarcely  ever  known 
to  be  ejected ;  but  the  terms  of  rent  are  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  industry  or  saving  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourer.    The  farmer  engages  to  perform  all  the  la- 
bour of  the  field  at  his  own  expence— to  furnish  the 
wood  for  the  support  of  the  vines-— to  bear  half  the 
cost  of  seed  and  dung^to  pa^  the  proprietor  half  the 
produce,  or,  if  requir^,  to  sell  it  for  nis  benefit — and  to 
divide  equally  with  him  all  the  profit  of  the  stock,  even  of 
the  poultry  and  pigeons.    On  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
lord lays  out  all  other  expences,  and  provides  all  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles.     Thus 
the  farmer  has  little  inducement  to  improve  his  posses- 
sion, to  repair  his  house,  or  to  add  to  the  stock,  which 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  or  to  take  in  more  ground, 
which  should  be'  done  at  the  expence  of  bis  proprie- 
tor ;  and  having  thus  no  direct  or  profitable  mode  of 
laying  out  his  savings,  he  generally  spends  every  year 
on  himself  and  family  all  the  gains  of  the  season.     Be- 
ing too  poor  also  to  hire  labourers,  and  having  to  at- 
tend alone  to  the  labours  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest, 
the  pruning  of  the  vines,  and  the  culture  of  the  olives, 
he  is  of^en  too  late  in  the  most  essential  operations,  and 
loses  much  time  in  the  irresolution  and  indifference 
which  his  hurry  creates.     Hence,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  where  every  spot  is  covered  with  valuaUe 
produce,  and  every  individual  actively  employed,  there 
IS  nevertheless  an  entire  absence  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  an  appearance  even  of  the  greatest  penury. 

By  the  utmost  labour  and  skill  the  soil  is  supported 
by  mounds  of  earth  or  stone,  and  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion cariied  along  the  heights  and  declivities  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  which  are  thus  clothed  almost 
to  the  summit  with  vines  and  olives.     One  great  agri- 
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cultural  improvement  deeenves  to  be  pAttieolarly  no-  iti&i6tL 
ticed,  by  which  the  Tuscans  have  contrived  at  once  to 
arrest  the  fury  of  the  inundatory  torrents  from  the  \p. 
penines,  and  to  convert  them  into  a  source  of  wealth. 
The  quantity  of  mud  and  sand,  carried  down  by  the 
streams  during  the  violent  rains,  is  so  great,  asfiw* 
quently  to  obstruct  the  course  of  Uie  rivers  in  the  more 
levd  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  form 
complete  marshes  at  their  entrances  into  the  sea.    At 
the  suggestion  originally  of  the  celebrated  Torriceili, 
these  marshy  grounds  are  indoeed  with  a  dike  or  em- 
bankment, and  the  water  of  the  river  being  admitted 
into  this  enclosure,  is  retained  by  sluices  in  a  stagnant 
state,  till  its  sediment  be  deposited*    This  operation  is 
repeated  several  times  in  the  year ;  and,  as  three  or 
four  inches  of  earth  are  often  deiKMited  at  one  time, 
the  level  in  the  course  of  three  or  tour  years  is  so  much 
raised,  as  to  be  no  longer  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
river;  while  tiie  soil  thus  acquured  ia  of  the  richest 
kind  and  highest  fertility,  so  as  to  have  been  known  in 
one  instance  to  yield  in  the  first  crop  twenty-five  mea- 
sures of  wheat  from  one.     This  operation  is  named 
Colmata,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  in  the  plain  of 
Pisa,  and  in  the  Val  di  Nievole. 

The  third  region,  or  pastoral  district,  extends  along  ?mn 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Leghorn  to  Ter-  ^i^^ 
raciua,  and  readies  inland  as  fiu:  as  the  first  diain  of 
the  Appenines,  about  192  geographical  miles  in  length, 
and  about  40  at  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma.    This  tract  is  denominated  Maremma,  and 
remains  chiefly  in  a  state  of  natural  pasture,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  Its  being  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  of  iti 
being  uninhabitable  except  in  winter.     This  proceeds 
from  the  prevalence  of  what  is  characteristicauy  deno* 
minated  Mai- Aria,  an  unhealthy  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  soil,  during  the  summer  season, 
which  produces  the  worst  kind  of  intennittent  fever, 
and  which  has  been  already  described.    (  See  under  C^ 
mate,  p.  364.)  In  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  the  soil  seems 
to  consist  of  pure  arj^,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphor, 
and  is  becommg  quite  sterile.     In  the  eastern  part, 
where  the  Pontine  marshes  extend,    the  soil  is  con* 
stantly  humid ;  but  produces,  when  drained,  the  finest 
crops  of  maize,  hemp,  and  legumes.     Th^  mardws, 
which  had  oflen   been   unsuccessfully  ifaid  partially 
drained  in  former  times,  were  more  completely  im- 
poved  by  Pius  VI.  between  the  years  1778  and  1788; 
but  a  still  more  effectual  plan  was  conunenoed  by  the 
French  engineers  in  1813,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Prony.    As  the  ground  falls  towards  the  sea  by  an  in- 
olinatiim  of  seven  feet,  it  was  proposed  to  open  paraU 
lels  at  certain  distances  for  carrying  ofiT  the  water,  and 
to  intersect  these  by  secondary  canals,  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  by  which  means,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  firom  the 
portion  finished,  the  whole  surface  of  the  marsh  might 
be  rendered  capable  of  cultivation.     The  soil  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parti 
of  the  Maremma,   is  composed  of  those  substances 
which  are  thrown  out  from  volcanoes,  such  as  Tufa 
and  Lava,  upon  a  basis  of  calcareous  sand-stone,  more 
or  less  consolidated,  and  abounding  in  sea^sbells.    The 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Maremma  are  rich  and 
luxuriant.    The  lands  are  allowed  to  rest  in  pasturage 
during  six  successive  years ;  are  ploughed  and  som 
on  the  seventh ;  and  being  lefi  to  themselves,  are  im- 
mediately covered  with  verdure,   which   is  pastured 
again  for  Gve  or  six  years  by  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  during  the  winter  season.    The  principal  inha* 
bitants  of  thes^  countries  are  a  race  of  wandering 
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Sutsdcs.  shepherds,  who  remove  to  the  hilly  or  level  districts 
^•nr^  according  to  the  seasons ;    and  a  few  sickly  labourers, 
who  remain  only  as  long  as  the  sowing  and  reaping  of 
the  crops  require  their  presence.     In  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remraa,  400,000  sheep,  30,000  horses,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cows  and  goats  are  annually  reared  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Valdamo,  and  other  vales  of  Tuscany,  where 
no  cattle  are  bred. 
(^itite       In  the  south  of  Italy  the  state  of  agriculture  is  as 
rfagned.  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^jj  |^  conceived,  and  even  the  wealthiest 
^       proprietors  are  both  ignorant  of  the  object,  and  in- 
different about   any  attempts   for    its    improvement. 
Throughout  the  whole  realm  of  l^aples,  every  kind  of 
tfricultural  production  is  indebted  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  to 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants.     They  have 
no  idea  of  the  proper  management  of  land,  especially 
in  the  application  of  manure,  and  the  sowing  of  artifi* 
cial  grasses ;   and,  except  in  the  districts,  wnere  wine, 
oil,  and  almonds  are  produced,  the  uniform  round  of 
husbandry  consists  in  sowing  com,  as  long  as  the  land 
will  yield  a  crop,  and  then  letting  it  lie  &low,  or  nu 
ther  in  natural  grass,  to  recover  its  exhausted  powers. 
Even  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  <^en  omitted  m  laying  it  under  crop ;  and  in 
many  towns  and  villages,  the  usual  order  of  cultiva- 
tion, DBmely,  gardens  m  the  nearest  grounds,  then  or- 
diards,  then  olive-grounds,  then  vineyards,  then  na- 
tural pastures,  is  pertinaciously  followed,  though  it 
should  even  happen  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  was 
sudi,  as  to  require  the  very  reverse  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.    The  grains  most  frequently  sown  are  wheat, 
bailey,  Indian  com,  and  pulse ;  but  not  one  half  of 
what  might  easUy  be  raised ;  and  for  every  ten  persons 
employed  in  the  culture  of  com,  it  is  calculated  that 
twenty  are  occupied  in  that  of  the  grape.    These  two 
kinds  of  produce    also  are   greatly  mixed  together. 
Elms  and  poplars  are  pknted  m  rows  for  the  support 
of  the  vines,  and  between  these  rows  are  sown  com 
and  pulse,  without  axij  fallow ;  but  sometimes,  to  pre- 
vent the  land  fVom  being  exhausted,  early  crops  of  lu- 
pins amd  beans  are  put  in,  which  are  hoed  up  before 
coming  to  fruit,  and  buried  under  the  surface  by  way 
of  manure.    Yet,  though  the  husbandry  is  so  slovenly, 
and  the  horticulture  almost  equally  superficial,  every 
prodaction  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection^  and 
greatest  abundance;  and,  in  some  places,  the  fields 
are  so    fertile  as  to  yield  three  crops  in  one  year; 
namely,  beans,  Turkey-wheat,  and  brocoli,  or  some 
similar  vegetable,  which  grows  through  the  winter. 
It  is  no  small  discouragement  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  that  every  kind  of 
stock  and  produce,  all  live  animals,  and  even  Uie  sheep, 
are  subject  to  an  excise,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
injuriotis  by  the  oppressive  mode  in  which  it  is  col- 
lectecL 
Btfti      The  implements  of  husbandry  in  Italy  are  every 
•»•   where  of  a  rade  constmction.     Even  in  Lombardy, 
the  ^waggon  is  one  of  the  clumsiest  vehicles  possible, 
bein^    raised  like  a  high  scaffold  above  four  small 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  means  of  an  elevated  pole,  un- 
der which  the  oxen  are  yoked  in  a  very  uneasy  man- 
ner.     Xhe  plough  is  constmcted  in  a  very  awkward 
stjle^  and  m  despite  of  all  the  known  nnncFples  of 
nxechanlcs.     The  handles  are  of  unequal  lengths,  and 
both    so  very  short,  that  the  ploughman,  having  no 


lever  to  assist  him,  is  forced  to  bend  much  forwards,  Stathtfq.^ 
and  to  use  all  his  weight  to  keep  the  share  from  enter-  ^^•'V**^ 
ing  too  deep  into  the  ground.  Oxen  are  uniformly 
employed  by  the  farmers,  both  in  the  plough  and 
waggon;  and  horses  used  only  for  riding  to  market 
and  church,  or  for  drawing  a  small  provision  cart,  or 
other  family  conveyance.  In  many  places,  especially 
in  small  inclosures,  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
spade  and  hoe.  The  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw 
in  many  places,  by  the  trampling  of  cattle,  which  are 
tied  in  a  string,  and  whipped  round  and  round  till  the 
operation  be  finished.  In  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  it  is 
done  by  two  oxen  dragging  between  them  a  heavy 
rough  stone,  which  breaks  Uie  sheaves  and  shakes  out 
the  com. 

The  operations  and  productions  of  agriculture  are  AgricuUa- 
so  various  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  that  no  general  "*  produce, 
description  can  be  given,  which  would  be  nearly  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  country,  especially  to  the  south- 
ern districts.  A  few  of  the  prevailing  objects  and 
modes  of  culture  may^  however,  be  cursorily  mention- 
ed, in  addition  to  those  already  detailed. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  marishy  districts  of  Rioe> 
the  south,  especially  around  Salerno,  and  in  the  fertile 
vale  of  Diano ;  but  its  cultivation  always  adds  to  the 
insalub^ty  of  the  place;  and,  while  it  enriches  the 
trading  inhabitant  of  the  city,  usually  shortens  the  life 
of  the  industrious  peasant 

Rye  is  sown  in  many  grounds  of  Calabria,  whose  Byo. 
elevated  situation  renders  them  too  cold  for  wheat.  Its 
introduction  is  ascribed  to  Charles  V.,  who  observed  in 
his  progress  through  the  province  so  many  lands  lying 
waste  n-om  the  want  of  a  crop  suitable  to  their  tem« 
perature,  and  ordered  a  more*  hardy  species  of  grain  to 
be  imported  from  the  north :  Hence  the  natives  di8« 
tinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Germano. 

Millet  grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  more  humid  Millet, 
soils,  and  particular^  in  tne  vicinity  of  Nocera. 

Flax  and  hemp»  which  grow  to  a  great  height  in  so  Flax, 
fertile  a  soil,  are  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
but  especially  at  Bologna,  Reggio,  ana  Cape  Leuca ; 
at  which  last  mentioned  place  die  seed  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  cultivator,  and  is  a  principal 
article  of  exportation  to  Venice  and  Trieste. 

Cotton  is  very  generally  raised,  and  with  great  profit,  CmtSft* 
through  the  whole  province  of  Otranto,  but  particu- 
larly around  the  city  of  Taranto^  where  the  soil,  light 
and  somewhat  swampy,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  its  cultivation.  It  is  the  shrubby  kind 
that  is  cultivated^  which,  when  fully  gfown,  resembles 
the  raspberry  plant*  When  the  ground  is  designed 
for  cotton,  it  is  carefully  ploughed,  and  sometimes  dug 
with  the  spade,  after  harvest,  or  repeatedly  tilled  be- 
tween January  and  April,  and  the  more  it  is  treated 
like  garden  ground,  the  surer  is  its  produce.  It  is  well 
manured  before  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  and  neatly  dressed  in  flat  narrow 
ridges.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  four  fingers  high, 
they  are  thinned  to  the  width  of  eight  inches,  and  the 
ground  carefully  hoed,  to  eradicate  the  weeds.  When 
they  are  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  two  inches  are 
broken  off  from  the  tops,  that  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks  may  be  checked,  and  a  greater  portion  of  blossoms 

Produced.  About  the  end  of  September  the  pods  begin  to 
urst,  and  from  that  time  the  cotton  harvest  continues 
to  the  end  of  October,  the  women  being  daily  employw 


*  The  trae  cotton  tree,  Goitypium  arhoreum,  grows  also  around  Taranto,  and  bears  much  larger  pods  than  the  ootton  plant,  whidi  fur^ 
■idi  dcoble  the  quantity  of  cotton  ^  but  it  ii  of  a  ooarKr  quality,  and  btings  a  very  inferior  vrice» 
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atatSatioB.  ed  in  breaking  off  the  ripe  tapsn\eBt  and  carrying  tbem 
^~~^^^  home  in  «acks.  The  cotton  is  then  separated  from  the 
seed>  by  means  of  two  cylinders,  and  is  afterwards 
drawn  through  a  comb,  or  heckle.  On  account  of  the 
careful  tillage  of  the  land  in  raising  the  cotton,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  next  year ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  cotton  itself,  is  the  most  profit- 


able  of  4dl  crops,  surpassing  eiren  the  vineandAe  olive,  Stiiiitki 
A  tomolata  of  land,  that  would  be  adapted  to  the  culti. 
vation  of  cotton,  bears  a  higher  price,  but  still  yidd»  a 
greater  profit,  than  what  is  employed  either  in  vineyardi 
or  olive  plantations,  according  to  the  following  state* 
ment  by  M.  de  Salis. 


One  tomolata  f^^'^^^*^"' 
of  land.       i  For  olives, 
r  or  vmes, 


t 


Purchase  money. 
1000  ducats  (£  187i  lOs.)  .  . 

250 (£   46,  17».)  .  . 

200 (£    37,  10s.)  •  . 


Valoe  of  pfoduee. 
100  ducats  (£  18,  158.  Od.) 

15 r-(£   2,  16s.  3d.) 

10 (£    1,178.  fid.) 


The  proprietor  and  tenant  usually  cultivate  the  cot- 
ton fields  in  pailnership.  The  latter  generiffiy  fur- 
nishes the  seed  ;  but  the  trouble  of  tillage,  the  expence 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  profits  of  the  crop,  are  equally 
shared  by  both  ^larties. 

Tobacco.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  successfully  in  many  of  the 

southern  districts ;  but  the  best  is  produced  near  Cape 
Leuca.  It  is  transplanted  in  April,  and  the  leaves gra-« 
dually  stripped  off.  These  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
placed  in  a  heap»  but  never  moistened.  The  points  of 
the  leaves,  dried  in  ovens,  and  then  ground,  are  con- 
sidered as  yielding  the  best  sort  of  snuff.  This  Article 
.  forms  also  a  considerable  brandi  of  interior  trade  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  territory.  * 

Fittitfc  Among  the  fruits  of  Italy  most  deserving  of  particu- 

lar notice,-  must  be  .ranked  the  grapes  and  olives ;  which 
are  cultivated  ao  generally  and  on  so  great  a  scale,  as 
to  come  properly  under  the  head  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. In  many  farms,  com,  wine,  and  oU,  are  eqiially 
the  objects  of  attention ;  and  the  fields  which  bear  the 
grain  and  puke  are  little*more  than  ridges,  or  narrow 
iltripes  between  the  rows  of  olive-trees,  or  of  )x>{^ars 

Grapes  and  and  elms  clothed  with  the  vine.     The  vines  are  also  in 

^^^  many  places,  particularly  at  Taranto,  kept  low  upon 
pales ;  but  little  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  grape, 
according  to  its  quaUty;  and  the  modem  wines  of 
Italy,  except  in  some  of  the  southern  districts,  are  so 
very  inferior  to  what  the  ancient  vintage  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  produced,  that  the  inferiority  has  been 
ascribed  to  an  alleged  change  in  the  climate.  But* 
even  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  two  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  wines,  the  Csecuban  and  the  Falernian,  had 
lost  much  of  their  excellence ;  the  fonner,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  canal  cut  by  Nero  across  the  vale  of  Amy- 
<^8s,  where  it  was  produced ;  and  the  latter,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  cultivators  being  induced,  by  the  great 
emand,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quantity  than 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  states 
particularly,  it  is  a  practice  to  put  a  great  quantity  of 
water  into  the  vat  along  with  the  grape,  which  renders 
the  wine,  though  otherwise  good,  unfit  for  exportation 
or  long  keeping.  The  modem  Italians  also,  being  ha- 
bitually sober,  and  using  wine  4:hiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  quenching  thirsti  are  not  very  careful  of  the  quali- 
ties of  tbeir  wines,  and  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  are 
not  new,  fiat,  or  unwhc^esome.  They  are  eenecally 
either  too  racy  or  too  luscious  for  the  taste  of  me  £uro- 
.pean  nations. 

Olive  and         xhe  olive  is  cultivated  very  generally  in  Tuscany ; 

^^  and  particularly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bari, 

Otranto,  Calabria,  and  Abruzzo.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand salme  *  of  oil  are  estimated  aa  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  of  which  more 
than  one  half  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom.    O- 


live  plantations  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  Ba- 
ri ;  and  at  Bisegha,  a  smdl  town  of  this  province, 
the  olives  are  equal  to  the. finest  produced  at  Seville. 
But  it  is  at  Gallipoli,  in  the  province  of  Otranto,  that 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  olive, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  oiL  A  lightish  clay  soD, 
dry  situation,  and  slo(>iiig  exposure  to  the  south,  shel- 
tered as  much  as  possible  from  winds,  is  considered  as 
most  eligible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  The  plant  is 
propagated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  by  grafUng  slips 
or  runners  from  the  roots  upon  the  wild  oHve  tree, 
which  then  yields  fruit  in  three  years;  by  .planting 
very  deep  in  the  earth  a  branch  of  a  bearing  tree>  which 
in  ten  years  becomes  a  profitable  tree;  by  putting 
small  shoots  into  the  ground,  which  are  transplanted  in 
the  third  year,  and  b^rs  fully  in  thirteen  years;  or  by 
slipping  off  shoots  from  the  stem  of  a  bearing  tree  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  a  part  of  the  parent  stock 
along  with  them,  and  planting  them  in  a  nursery,  to 
be  removed  into  the  olive  grounds  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
olives  which  are  propagated ;  but  the  two  prevailing 
kinds  are  the  Salentina,  whieh  yields  the  best  fruit, 
though  it  is  very  subject  to  the  bujpht ;  and  the  CelliQa, 
which,  though  less  productive  of  oil,  yet  grows  to  a 
greate^r  size,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  Uie  wea- 
ther.^ Where  the  trees  are  not  pruned,  which  is  the 
case  in  CalabHa,  they  grow  to  a  great  height,  but  yield 
a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit.  It  is  thepiractice,  however, 
to  cut  out  the  central  branches;  and,  without  leaving 
any  leading  stems,  to  give  the  whole  a  bushy  q)reid- 
ingform.  The  ground  is  duff  around  the  trees  upon 
the  hills  in  the  bemnning  of  the  year,  and  a  quantity 
of  fine  manure  appued  to  the  roots;  but  the  plantations 
on  level  grounas  are  sufficiently  tilled  by  the  crops 
tvhich  are  raised  between  the  rows,  generally  of  wheat 
for  two  successive  years,  and  fidlow  during  the  third. 
The  olive  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  table  in  the  mooth 
of  October,  but  not  for  making  oil  till  the  end  of  De- 
cember. The  quality  of  the  oil  is  greatly  injured  by 
the  practice  (which  is  very  oommon,  except  at  Taranto,) 
of  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  on  the  tree  tiU  it  drop, 
which  often  does  not  take  place  till  the  end  c^  Maroi, 
or  beginning  of  ApriL  In  Calabria*  the  fruit  is  also 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground  afler  it  has  dropped, 
sometimes  so  long  as  the  month  of  June,  so  that  mudi 
of  it  is  rotted,  and  the  re^t  produces  a  very  inferior 
kind  of  oil.  This  negligence  is  principally  owing  to 
the  obUgation  laid  on  tl&e  vassals  of  carrying  their  olives 
to  be  bruised  at  the  mills  of  their  baron,  which  are 
usually  too  few  in  number  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
cultivators  seem  to  think  the  ulive»  as  safe  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  fermenting  heaps,  waiting  for  their 
turn  at  the  milL 
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In  Itidy,  all  the  froiit  eomiiKm  in  the  more  tempo-  snal  bleedingt,  seldom  attains  a  considerable  eiise*  The    Stttiniet'^ 
rate  countries  of  Europe  are  produced  in  the  greatest  gathering  of  the  gum  beffins  about  the  end  (^  Juljr,  '^^  "  f  --' 
abundance  and  the  highest  periection,  besides  manj  when  a  horizontal  cut,  inclining  upwards,  is  xnade  m 
other  productions  which  properly  belong  to  more  south-  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  repeated  every  day  as  long 
em  koitudes.^   Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  pine-  m  any  drops  of  manna  exude,  which  are  generally  col- 
apples,  medlars,  pomegranates,  melons,  red  and  yellow  kcted  in  a  kind  of  cup  formed  of  a  mai^  lea£    One 
azarol-plums,  dierries,  aknonds,  dates,  figs,  chesnuts,  tree  wiil  afford  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  manna 
pistachio-nuts,  carobs,   lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  are  every  season,  which  nsually  sells  at  the  rate  of  five  ta- 
oommonly  produced  throughout  the  country,  and  ma-  ri,  or  4s.  per  pound.— -In  some  of  the  maritime  tracts 
ny  of  them  without  cuhore.    Cherries  have  been  known  of  the  south,  liquorice  is  collected  in  great  quantities,  Liqaoriioe. 
to  be  so  abundant  at  Nooera,  that  hands  have  been  and  the  voots  are  now  generally  exported  in  their  na- 
'wanting  to  gather  them,  and  so  cheap  as  not  to  rqmy  tural  8tate.«-^In  Afamszo,  and  of  late  also  in  Lorobardy, 
their  carriage  to  Naples ;  so  that  the  owners  of  orchards  saffron  is  an  article  %3/i  considerable  attention  to  the  Stffhm. 
have  invited  the  public  to  eat  and  carry  away  what  peasaTitry.— A  great  variety  of  medicinal  herbs  are  pro- 
quantities    they   [Mcased-^-Date  trees  were    formerly  ckioed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marsi  ia  Abruaco  Ultras 
more  abundant  in  the  sonth  of  Italy  ;  but  the  Saracens  'which  are  annodly  frequentad  by  apothecaries  from 
cut  down  most  of  the  male-paims  at  iht  lime  of  their  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.     The  aloe  grows  ^1^^ 
expulsion  from  the  coantry,  and  even  the  Christiana  abandantly  in  Terra  di  Otranto  and  other  provinces  in 
-were  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  f^hmt,  as  ^e  south  of  Italy  ;  and,  besides  its  medicinal  Juice, 
if  pecmUarly  connected  with  Mahommedanism.     They  attempts  have  been  made,  with  considerable  success,  to 
are  still  found  in  some  places  to  tbe  height  of  40  feet,  asanufiusture  a  useful  thread  from  its  leaves,  (see  Mancu 
but  their  ihut  farely  ripens  well,  excef>t  when  the  si-  factuies  in  this  article.)    The  Indtan-fig,  the  carob- 
rooco  aad  other  soi^erly  winds  prevail  much  daring  tree,  the  caper-bush,  the  cornelian-cherry,  the  bead«- 
tfae  saasan.«*Fig  trees  attain  a  considemble  siee,  and  tree,  the  storax-tree,  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 
are  found  in  great  variety  in  the  country ;  but  those  the  fiekis  and  oncultrvafted  tracts.    The  cieauder,  the  Shnibs* 
-which  aie  earlml  ripe  are  mobt  esteemed.    They  are  myrtle,  the  laburnum,  the  jasmine,  the  Judas*tree,  the 
generally  propagated  by  riipe^  planted  in.  a  shady  place,  Spanish-broom,  the  bean-trefoil,  the  provence-rose,  the 
and  regalarly  watered.    Thoti^  the  wild  plant  abounds  ctnnamon-rose,  the  syringa,  the  laums-tinus,  the  bay, 
every  whcve,  so  as  to  afford  easy  opportunities  of  ca-  the  laurel,  the  l^^c,  are  a  few  of  the  flowering  shruba 
nrification,  this  method  is  rarely  employed ;  but  the  whidi  adorn  the  Italian  scenery.     Lavender,  rosem»- 
Neapditans  ripen  the  fink  by  toochmg  the  eye  of  it  vy»  riee,  soraadi,  sage,  euphorbia,  tree- heath,  arbutus^ 
with  a  feather  dipped  in  oiL    Near  IVani,  the  trees  are  eampanula,  and  a  mtikitnde  of  interestinir  botanical 
fdantsd  in  raws,  and  df«ssed  like  dwar^  and  espaliers,  beauties,  abound  in  ito  varied  surface.    The  natural  ve- 
aeoording  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  vi^ich  renders  fetation  is,  in  most  places,  remarkably  lumriant.    The 
thefiwitlacger,  and  the  trees  more  vigorous.— -Almond-  Spanish-reed  rises  to  a  heicrht  which  almost  emulatas 
trees  appear  in  forests,  espeoially  along  the  eastern  the  bamboo  of  India;  and  the  ferula  cornmums  of 
coast;  and  the  chief  cul ti vation  uriiich  they  receive,  is  Linnsus  grows  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet     Its 
to  stir  the  ground  around  the  roots,  and  to  prune  out  branches  me  gathered  as  fodder  for  asses,  but  are  said 
the  central  brandies  for  the  admission  of  the  air.—- The  to  be  hurtful  to  all  other  animals ;  and  ito  stem  is  used 
hazd-nut  is  oultivated  in  many  places,  espedally  in  the  fi:>r    making   diicken-ooops,    bird-cages,    hurdles  for 
principality  of  Avallina,  henpe  called  **  ^fttx  Avellana/'  packing  dieep,  and  other  similar  artides.    The  moun* 
Around  the  town  are  more  nut-boshes  than  in  any  tains  are  generally  dothed  wi^  wood  of  every  £uro« 
eeantry  whatever,  which  are  planted  In  rows  in  the  pean  species ;  and  in  Apulia,  particularly,  are  many  fo-  Foreau. 
best  sml,  regnlarly  pruned  in  fne  form  of  bushes  with  rests  of  immense  extent.    That  of  Gioia  is  said  to  be 
straight  stems ;  while  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  twenty-four  at  its 
^ig  and  manused  during  winter,  and  generally  sewn  greatest  breadths 
witti  oom  in  the  spring.     So  great  is  the  produce,  that 

the  trade  in  nuts  is  sdd  to  bring  annudly  dO.OOO  du-  Animals. 
cats  (£l  i;e5U)  to  the  town  of  Avellina.-^Oranges  are 

said  to  have  been  fiset  cultivated  at  Reggio,  and  thence  The  horses  of  Itdy  are  of  little  reputation,  and  Horse, 

to  have  spread  over  the  country.     They  are  now  found  few  are  reared  in  the  country,  except  in  the  andent 

to  thrive  in  the  northern  distriota  around  the  lakes  of  Japygia,  now  the  provinces  of  Bari  and  Otranto.    For« 

Como,  Garda,  and  Maggiore.  and  even  at  the  very  foot  merly,  the  Neapolitan  horses  were  much  calebratedi 

of  the  Apennines,  where  there  is  oflen  fVost  in  the  whi«  and  formed  a  valuable  artide  of  exportation.    But,  for 

ter  season  strong  enough  to  congeal  water.     At  Taran-  many  years,  the  breed  has  been  much  neglected  in  con* 

to,  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  a  twig  bdng  stuck  sequence  of  their  exportation  having  bMU  prohibited, 

in  a  pot  full  of  earu  in  the  autumn,  and,  m  the  follow-  or  at  least  subjected  to  so  heavy  a  duty  as  amounted  to 

ipg  May,  severed  from  the  parent  stock  for  transplanta«  a  prohibition.     Hence  the  farmers  and  gentry  turned 

tion.    It  is  generally  six  or  eight  years  before  the  trees  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  mules,  which  are  found 

arrive  at  a  full  bearing  state.  better  adapted  for  the  Dad  and  mountainous  roads  in 

lulv  affordit  many   vegetable  productions,    which  that  country,  and  whidi  will  carry  a  load  of  500  wdght 

BcaroeW  require  any  cultivation,  yet  yield  a  valuable  ar-  through  the  most  difficult  paths  without  stumbling, 

tieleflf  homeoonsumption.  or  of  foreign  trade.    Among  This  prohibition,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  remo- 

these  may  be  noticed  tlie  omus  or  manna  ash-tree»  ved,  and  the  breed  of  horses  to  have  been  again  much 

which  grows  spontaneously,  requiring  no  other  culture  improved.    But  they  are  considered  as  too  soft  and 

than  cutting  down  the  strong  shoots  around  the  trunk,  feeble  to  endure  mneh  Ihtigiae,  and  their  spirit  quite 

and  which  continues  to  yield  manna  every  year  for  the  destroyed  by  the  brutd  manner  in  which  they  are  nro- 

space  of  a  century ;  but,  in  ccmsequcnce  of  these  an*  ken  in.    The  Cahibrian  horses  are  haodaome  ia  ahape, 
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spirited  in  their  motions,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue ;  but  are  in  general  of  a  small  size^  and 
seldom  free  from  vice. 

.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
throughout  Italy  in  general,  though  the  labours  of  bus* 
bandry  are  so  uniformly  carried  on  by  means  of  oxen. 
In  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  the  cows  are  generally  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  and  long  lank  figure ;  but  the  ox- 
en of  a  grey  colour,  moderate  size,  good  shape,  gentle 
disposition,  and  great  strength.  The  breed  is  kept  up 
by  regular  importation  from  Switzerland;  and  2000 
cows  are  reckoned  to  pass  every  year  over  St  Gothard, 
to  be  dispersed  in  northern  Italy,  In  Tuscany,  the 
farmers  understand  well  the  fattening  of  cattle ;  and, 
in  that  view,  make  use  of  heifers,  which  they  buy  in 
at  the  age  of  three  months,  and  sell  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  afterwards  to  the  butcher.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  cattle  are  reared  in  Abruzzo  and 
Calabria ;  and  De  Salis  describes  a  beautiful  breed  on 
the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Martini  itk  Otranto,  with  small 
heads,  short  legs,  long  carcases,  the  oxen  of  which,  in 
particular,  were  of  remarkable  size,  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance, with  sparkling  eyes,  enormous  dewlaps,  and 
ninder  parts  greatly  resembling  those  of  a  lion.  Little 
butter  is  made  in  any  district  of  Italy,  as  oil  is  so  much 
in  use  every  where ;  but  the  milk  is  employed  in  ma- 
king cheese,  sherbets,  &c. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the 
buffalo  IS  found ;  and  great  droves  of  them  are  fed  in 
the  extensive  marshes  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter« 
ranean  sea,  from  Salerno  to  Plana  dt  Calabria,  particu- 
larly upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  north- 
em  plains  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  They  are  of  a 
black  colour,  ferocious  aspect,  yet  easily  tamed,  and 
very  submissive  to  the  drivers,  but  said  to  be  vengeful 
of  injuries.  They  are  seldom  used  for  draught,  except 
in  conveying  timber  for  the  royal  navy  from  the  forests 
of  Calabria.  They  partake  as  much  of  the  hoff  as  of 
the  bull;  and 'their  flesh,  which  is  extremely,  fat  and 
rancid,  is  eaten  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  chine  being  the  only  part  that  comes  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  Their  milk,  however,  is  extreme- 
ly pleasant ;  and  the  small  new  cheeses  made  of  it, 
called  Muzzarelle,  are  accounted  a  great  delicacy. 
Their  hide  also,  though  light,  is  so  compact  as  to  have 
supplied  the  buff-coats,  used  as  armour  in  the  17th 
century.-— The  sheep  in  Puglia  are  very  large,  and  in 
Otranto  are  almost  universally  of  a  black  colour.  The 
white  breed,  whose  beautiful  fine  white  wool  was  so 
much  admired  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  known 
by  the  name  €j£  pecore  gentili,  are  almost  quite  extinct, 
as  they  are  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  require 
(what  the  poverty  of  the  shepherds  cannot  afford)  the 
protection  of  housing  during  the  colder  seasons.  Be- 
sides, there  is  now  less  demand  for  wool  in  these  dis- 
tricts, than  for  the  cheese  made  from  the  ewe*milk, 
of  which  the  black  species,  called  pecore  moscie,  yield 
a  greater  quantity. — The  swine  are  fed  in  large  herds, 
in  tlie  forests,  especially  in  Calabria,  where  theur  keeper 
goes  before  them  with  a  horn  or  bagpipe,  whom  they 
learn  to  follow  with  wonderful  docility.  In  the  south- 
ern provinces,  these  animals  are  almost  universally  of  a 
black  colour,  and  without  any  hair  on  their  skin,  which 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  elephant ; 
hence  they  are  never  called  porci,  but  animali  neri. 
In  the  Appenines,  the  wild  boar  ia  sufficiently  com- 


mon, and  is  hunted  widi  one  lurcher  and  two  or  three  stAndo. 
mastiffri,  the  huntsman  keeping  on  horseback,  and  he*  ^^v^ 
ing  armed  with  a  lance  and  pistols.  In  Puglia,  stags 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  royal  forests.  The 
marmot  and  the  ibex  are  also  reckoned  among  the 
wild  animals  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  crested  porco* 
pine  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Itily. 
Dormice,  which,  in  the  times  of  ancient  Home,  were 
kept  in  warrens,  and  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  epi- 
cures, are  still  accounted  delicate  game  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  are  caught  with  sheep-hooks,  af^er  bis 
ing  smoked  out  of  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Italy  is  the 
lynx,  or  tyger-cat,  which  is  most  frequent  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Abruzzo,  and  is  peculiarly  fierce,  swift^  and 
subtile.  It  is  from  18  to  20  inches  high,  and  above  25  « 
inches  in  length  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  of  a  whitish 
colour,  with  yellow  spots  like  stars ;  with  soft  short 
hair,  and  a  large  head  like  that  of  a  ^ger.  All  its 
motions  and  habits  greatly  resemble  those  of  a  cat,andf 
when  taken  young,  it  is  easily  domesticated. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  feathmd  race  in  this  Biid^ 
country,  may  be  mentioned  the  little  falcon  of  Malta, 
the  ctrthia  muraria,  the  turduM  roaeus,  the  ofOMUt,  and 
the  alauda  spinokUa.  All  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  usually 
denominated  game,  are  very  abundant;  particularly 
ducks  and  snipes,  which  frequent  the  marshy  tracks^ 
Great  quantities  of  quails  and  stock*doves  are  taken  by 
means  of  nets  placed  across  the  defiles,  throu^  which 
they  pass  in  their  annual  flights.  Of  the  former,  G0,000 
are  said  to  be  taken  annually  in  the  island  ii  Capri 
alone. 

Snakes,  and  particularly  asps,  are  very  fireqnent  in  Bept2<b 
many  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  latter  abound 
chiefly  on  such  of  the  calcareous  mountains  as  are  co- 
vered with  fragrant  aromatics.  The  laeeria  orbiado' 
ris  is  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  meloe  uckorii  is  found  in  astonishing  quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Supersano,  in  the  province  of  Otran- 
to ;  and  the  liquor  pressed  from  them  is  often  employ- 
ed as  an  escarotic  in  removing  warts,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  common  blistering  fly.  The  famous  tann- 
tula  spider  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tarentine  fields ;  but 
its  bite  has  not  been  found,  on  experiment,  to  produce 
the  effects  ascribed  to  it  * 

The  finny  tribe,  which  frequent  the  coast  of  Italy,  Tttk 
are  extremely  numerous ;  t  and  the  fisheries,  particu- 
larly on  the  southern  shores,  furnish  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  Ta- 
ranto  may  be  said  to  depend  entirely  on  dieir  fisheries, 
and  pay  immense  sums  annually  to  the  crown,  and  to 
private  persons,  for  the  right  ox  fishing : 

Ducats.  Sleilii^ 

To  the  king,  as  rent    .    .    .  3735  .     £  700    6  3 

To  the  king,for  the  exclusive!  ^^g^  ^^jg    ^g 

privilege    •    ....     3 

To  monasteries,  &c.  for  beds  I  ^,g^o  « iJs/>  1  o  a 

ofsheU-fish    .     .     .    .     f  ^^^^  •      11«>13^ 

To  a  duty  on  fish  sold  out  ofl     ^^ . .  .^^^  .g^  « 

the  city,  farmed  at             J  ^^^  '      ^^^^  ^^  ^ 


The  most  remarkable  and  product!  veof  the  Italian  fish* 
eries  is  that  of  the  tunny,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  and,  steering  along  the  Euro- 
pean shores,  repair  to  the  seas  of  Greece  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  retiuming  in  May  in  a  direction  which  brings 


•  See  6wlnbume*8  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  895. 

f  Swinburne  gives  a  list  of  50  diiferent  sorts  of  fish  which  ere  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Toranto. 
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them  nteflxcr  the  African  ooast  About  that  time,  they 
abound  on  the  southern  shore  of  Italy,  and,  in  autumn, 
steer  northward  to  Amalfi  and  Naples ;  but  stragglers 
are  occasionidly  caught  through  the  whole  year.  They 
are  uken  by  nets,  spread  over  a  large  space  of  sea  (by 
means  of  cables,  ikstcned  to  anchors,)  and  divided  into 
several  C9mpartmente ;  the  entrance  being  always  di- 
rected towards  that  part  of  the  water  from  which  the 
fish  are  expected  to  come.  A  man,  placed  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  high  rock,  gives  the  signal  of  their  approach, 
which  is  more  easily  perceived,  as  tliey  proceed  in 
large  shoals,  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  having  the  base 
directed  to  the  tide  or  current,  which  enables  them  to 
swim  widi  extraordinary  velocity.  As'soon  as  the  shoal 
has  penetrated  to  the  inner  compartment,  the  passage 
is  closed,  and  the  slaughter  commences.  The  quantity 
of  this  fish  consumed  annually  in  the  two  Sicilies,  is 
said  to  exceed  all  calculation.  From  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October,  they  are  eaten  fresh,  and 
used  in  a  salted  state  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
a  word- fish,  and  the  pelamides  are  also  taken  in  consi* 
derable  quantities,  the  former  by  boats,  provided  with 
harpooners,  and  the  latter  by  nets.  Many  of  the  small- 
er fish  are  taken  bv  night-nets,  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction, being  nothing  more  than  baskets  made  of  the 
twisted  branches  of  the  myrtle. 

Shell  fish  are,  if  possible,  still  more  various  and  abun- 
dant ;  of  which  a  nundred  different  kinds  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  Mare  Piccolo  alone.  *  Of  these  the 
muscles  and  oysters  are  tne  most  valuable.  The  velvet 
muscle,  or  Cozza  nera,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  is 
universally  esteemed  for  its  delicacy,  and  nearly  10,000 
cantara  of  them  are  said  to  be  annually  taken  in  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  into  which  they  are  carefully  transolant- 
ed  in  beds ;  and  poles  being  driven  into  the  sand,  are 
afterwards  drawn  up  with  the  fish  adhering  to  Uiem. 
The  oysters  of  Taranto  are  considered  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent in  Europe ;  and.  during  the  winter  season,  (in 
which  alone  it  is  allowed  to  Uke  them,)  are  sent  m 
large  hampers  overland  to  Naples.  The  scallop  also  is 
very  large  and  fat  on  the  south  coast,  still  verifying 
the  saying  of  Horace, 

Pedlmhut  paittUs  jactat  te  moUe  Tarentum, 

The  murex  purpurea  may  likewise  be  mentioned  as  the 
shell- fish  which  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  Ta« 
rentinea  with  their  nnest  purple  dye.  But  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  testaceous  tribe  on  these  shores  is  the 
Pinna  marina,  one  of  the  muscle  species,  which  fre- 
quently excecda  two  feet  in  length,  and  throws  out  a 
large  toft  of  silky  threads,  which  float  about  as  a  snare 
to  allure  small  fish.  This  shell-fish  is  torn  from  the 
rocks  and  sand,  by  a  kind  of  hook,  or  rather  forceps, 
for  the  sake  of  its  bundi  of  silk,  called  lanapenna, 
which  is  sold  in  its  crude  state  for  about  $a.  6d.  a  pound, 
and  forms  a  very  viduable  article  of  manufacture.  (See 
Manufaciureif^S7l,)  . 

Minerok, 

The  mineralogy  of  Italy,  particnlariy  its  volcanic 
products,  vould  furnish  a  very  extensive  and  interest- 
ing subject,  but  far  beyond  the  compass  of  our  present 
]imits.t  The  richest  mineraloeical  region  is  Pidmont, 
which  almost  rivab  the  Carpauuan  mountains  in  Hun* 


gary ;  and,  next  to  Piedmont,  is  the  Milanese  territory,  8titi*tici. 
particularly  around  Sienna ;  but  its  mines  have  been         »  "" 
almost  entirely  neglected,  as  Austria  possesses  already 
abundance  of  ancient  and  productive  mines. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Challand,  near  the  Gold. 
Vale  of  Aosta,  in  the  superior  regions  near  Macugna- 
na,  in  the  vale  of  Sesia ;  and  the  torrent  of  Evenson 
rolls  down  pebbles  of  quartz,  veined  with  this  precious 
metal.  The  mountain  of  Polino  is  also  said  to  contain 
a  gold  mine  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Spoletto,  but  it 
ii  scarcely  at  all  wrought,  and  probably  its  ore  is  not 
rich. 

Silver  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Sesia  and  Aosta,  in 
Oreo,  Lans,  Maira,  in  the  northern  division ;  and  be« 
tween  Reggio  and  Scilla  in  the  south. 

There  are  rich  iron  mines  in  Sessera,  Lans,  Si|sa,  Iron. 
Vraita,  Ges,  Vermenagna,  and  in  the  province  of  Abruz- 
zo  Ultra.     One  very  productive,  was  recently  discover- 
ed on  the  mountain  of  Arunzo,  near  the  lake  Celano. 

Copper,  mines  are  very  numerous  in  the  district  of  Copper. 
Aosta,  and  in  the  other  places  of  Piedmont  already  men- 
tioned as  containing  mines  of  silver  and  iron.  It  ia 
found  also  above  £e  lake  of  Como,  in  the  Milanese 
territory.  Antimony,  arsenic>  and  zinc,  are,  also  found 
along  with  the  copper  and  lead  in  the  silver  mines. 
A  rich  vein  of  cobalt  has  been  discovered  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Blanc ;  and  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  near  the 
baths  of  Binay.  Tfa«re  are  several  mines  of  alum  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  which  are  generally  found 
very  near  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  mountains  of 
ToUa,  and  which  are  said  to  be  discovered  by  the  pre- 
valence on  the  soil  of  certain  verdant  shrubs,  named 
agrifolio. 

The  calcareous  combinations  form  the  prevailing 
feature  in  the  Italian  mountains,  and  their  volcanic  pro^ 
ductions.  Limestone  is  the  general  base  of  the  southern 
hills ;  and  one  mountain  particularly,  which  advances 
into  the  plain  between  Intro  d'  Aqua  and  Pttto  Rano 
in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  contains  a  multitudct  of  round  lime« 
stone  balls,  ^me  of  which  are  extremely  large,  and, 
ilirhen  sawn  through,  display  concentrated  strata  in  their 
interior.  Beautiml  maroles,  of  various  hues,  are  found 
in  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories.  Native  sulphur 
ia  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  volcanic  regions  of 
the  south.  Coal  is  not  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
a  vein  of  excellent  quality  has  been  discovered  near  the 
source  of  the  Garigliano.  In  Calabria  there  are  na- 
tural mountains  of  rock-salt,  much  stronger  than  what 
is  made  from  sea  water ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
be  worked,  as  the  revenue  derives  so  great  a  tax  from 
the  manufacture  of  that  article.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taranto,  are  two  immense  salt  lakes,  one  of  which  ia 
nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference  during*  winter,  when 
they  are  filled  with  water ,-  but  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  dried  up,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  white 
salt  is  deposited,  which  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
and  of  which,  more  than  10,000  tomoli  t  a^^  annually 
sold,  besides  what  is  secretly  carried  off  by  the  i)eaMn- 
try.  There  are  several,  salt  pits  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
territory,  particularly  at  Servia  and  Ostia. 

Manufadurei. 

The  manufactures  of  Italy  are  neither  numerous  nor 
extensive,  when  compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil^ 


*  De  Sofit  gives  a  list  of  185  speciei  found  od  the  coast  of  the  Nespolltui  territoriee. 

i-  See  Alps,  Apzitkiiies,  Volcaitox,  Vxsutius,  and  pnticiilarij  SpsUiosani*s  TmaeU  te  liaiif^ 

t  File  toniU  and  a  flfUi,  ass  cqjssl  to  aa  IbigUsb  quartes. 
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Sudtdci.  and  advmtegeoos  titaation  of  the  countfy.  Silk,  wool, 
-  f  ■"'  and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles  which  occupy  its 
mantifactorinf^  population ;  but  a  greater  proportion  of 
these  commodities  are  exported  in  the  raw  state,  than 
Of  dik.  wrought  up  at  home.  The  former  may  be  considered 
at  the  staple  of  Italy ;  and  many  of  its  poor  find  re^lar 
employment  in  the  care  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  cul- 
ture c^  the  mulberry  tree,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  Tus- 
cans manage  their  silk-worms  so  as  to  have  two  hatdi* 
ings  in  a  year ;  but,  in  Calabria,  though  with  a  more 
pfvopitioas  climate,  they  are  less  successful.  .  Even  in 
this  latter  district,  they  find  it  necessary  to  rear  the 
worms  in  houses  of  a  particular  construction.  The  win- 
dows are  long,  but  only  about  six  inches  wide,  which 
'  prevents  too  great  a  quantity  of  air  from  being  admitted 
at  a  time ;  and  when  the  eggs  are  on  the  point  of  being 
hatched,  these  openings  are  entirely  shut,  and  a  mo* 
derate  fire  kept  up  in  the  rooms.  As  soon  as  the  insects 
come  out  of  the  shell,  they  are  placed  on  beds  of  reeds, 
and  there  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry, 
which  the  Calabrese  prefer  to  the  white,  so  generally 
employed  in  China,  Piedmont,  and  Languedoc ;  and 
which,  they  imagine,  (apparently  without  reason,)  to 
produce  a  more  compact,  heavy  silk.-  In  case  of  a  bli^^fat 
among  the  mulberries,  various  leaves  have  been  tned 
as  a  succedaneum,  and  the  tops  of  brambles  been  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  best.  The  silk  houses  in  the 
south  are  usually  the  property  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants,  who  furnish  rooms,  leaves,  eggs,  and  every 
necessary  implement,  for  which  they  take  two-thirds  of 
the  profit,  leaving  the  other  third  for  the  attendants. 
A  succession  of  eggs  from  different  places  is  found  ne« 
cessarv  to  renew  the  breed,  and  preserve  the  good  qui^ 
li^  or  the  silk.  The  pods  are  carried  to  public  caldrons, 
where  a  duty  is  paid  for  boiling  and  wmding ;  and  as 
the  winders  work  by  the  pound,  they  perform  their 
task  in  a  slovenly  careless  manner.  In  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  excise  duties  are  extremely  heavy  on  this 
artiele.     Every  mulberry  tree  pays  a  tax  of  two  carlini, 

J  about  nine->pence  Sterling,)  per  annum.  As  soon  as 
be  silk  is  drawn,  while  the  article  is  still  wet  and  heavy, 
flirty- two  grano,  (about  Is.  6d.  Sterling,)  are  exacted  for 
every  pound,  and  even  the  refuse  and  unprofitable  pods 
are  forced  to  pay  one  grana,  (nearly  a  halfpenny,)  per 
pound.  Great  duties  are  also  laid  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  raw  material,  so  that  the  poor  merchants  are  com- 
peUed  to  smuggle  finr  a  livelihood.  Yet,  wiUi  all  these 
exactions  and  oppressions,  about  800,000  pounds  weight 
are  annually  produced  in  the  kingdom  Naples,  of  which 
one  half  is  supposed  to  be  worked  at  home,  and  the 
other  half  exported  in  the  raw  state.  The  best  silks  in 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  districts,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mondovi,  Dronero,  and 
Cavaglio,  near  Coni,  and  of  the  little  tract  of  Foasom« 
brona  in  the  duchy  of  Urfoino.  The  most  curious 
silk  manufacture  in  Italy  is  that  which  is  made  from  the 
tuft  of  the  pinna  marina,  which  is  called  in  its  crude 
state,  lana-penna,  but  is  cleansed  from  its  impurities 
by  washing  in  soap  and  water,  drying  and  rubbing  with 
the  hands.  Ik  is  then  passed  through  combs  of  bone ; 
and  afterwards,  for  finer  purposes,  dirough  iron  combs, 
or  cards,  so  that  a  pound  of  the  coarse  filaments  is  us- 
ually reduced  to  about  three  ounces  of  fine  thread. 
When  mixed  with  about  one^third  of  real  silk,  it  is 
spun  on  the  distaff,  and  knit  into  gloves,  caps,  stock- 
ings, vests,  &c.  forming  a  stuff  of  a  beautiful  brownish 
yellow  colour,  (resembling  the  burnished  golden  hue 
on  the  back  of  certain  flies  and  beetles,)  but  very  liable 
to  be  moth-eaten,  and  requiring  to  be  wrapped  in  fine 


linen.    A  pair  of  gloves  ooati  on  &e  spot  abofst  six  tttMa 
shillings,  and  a  pair  of  stockings  eleven ;  but  its  saJe  is  ^*  v^ 
not  very  extensive,  and  the  manu&cture  is  peenliar  to 
Taranto. 

Wool  is  exported  chiefly  in  the  raw  material ;  and  the  Of  vooL 
provinces  of  Italy,  particularly  those  of  the  south,  with 
every  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  bioad  dothaty 
depend'  almost  entirely  on  the  foreign  mariiet  for  most 
woollen  stuffs.  Formerly,  the  woolkn  manufactures  of 
Padua  were  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  and  its  cloths 
are  still  esteemed  the  best  in  Italy.  Manufaetures  of 
woollens  have  been  recently  established  at  Rome;  and 
that  named  St.  Michael  is  famous  for  its  fine  cloths, 
but  are  all  undersold  by  the  Englii^  articles.  The  Of  eottgi. 
cotton  is  also  exported  in  great  quantities ;  but,  in  seve* 
ral  provinces,  especially  that  of  Otranto,  is  manufkctared 
into  a  variety  of  valuable  commodities.  In  GallipoK^ 
muslins  of  all  kinds,  and  cotton  stockings,-  are  made 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  at  Nardo  and  Galatona, 
in  its  vicinity,  are  wrought  those  famous  cotton  cover- 
lets  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
bring  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown.  At  Ta- 
ranto and  Francavilla,  a  sort  of  Manchester,  not  so  finc^ 
but  more  durable  than  the  English,  is  produced,  and 
also  a  peculiar  kind  of  cloth,  called  pelle  di  diavolo, 
with  several  other  articles;  but  the  former  of  diese 
towns  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  bean^ 
and  fineness  of  the  cotton  stockings  which  are  made  bj 
its  inhabitants,  some  of  which  cost  on  the  spot  not  less 
than  a  guinea  a  pair. 

A  singular  manufacture  of  thread  from  the  leaves  of  Of  aloe 
the  aloe,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  thtcid. 
who  served  in  Sicily  when  that  island  was  subfect  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  is  still  prepared  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  The  white,  smooth,  and  tender  leaves  which 
cover  the  stem,  after  being  soaked  in  running  water 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  bruised  by  beating  between 
two  stones,  are  stretched  upon  a  table,  and  scraped  with 
a  blunt,  smooth  iron,  to  remove  the  coarser  fibres,  leav- 
ing the  fine  yellow  filaments,  which  are  again  soaked^ 
washed,  ana  beaten,  to  soften  and  whiten  them,  md 
then  made  into  nets,  night  caps,  handkerdnefb,  &c 
which,  with  a  little  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
the  thread  and  dyeing  of  the  stuffs,  might  be  rendered 
at  once  a  cheap  and  valuable  article  of  dothing. 

At  Teramo,  in  Abruzao  Ultra,  is  a  manufacture  of  Of  p^uvf 
potteiy-ware,  remarkably  hard  and  fine,  for  whidi  tiiere  *^ 
18  a  considerable  demand  in  Germany  by  the  way  of  ^'''^ 
Trieste ;  and  the  porcelain  made  at  Naples  and  Milan 
may  vie  with  any  in  the  world  as  to  elegance  of  fmrn^ 
and  beauty  of  design.  The  mosaic  manufactory  at  Rome 
and  that  of  tortoise-shell  and  musical  strings  at  Naples, 
may  also  be  noticed  as  both  of  them  distingoishea  for 
their  superiority.  The  king  of  Spain  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  variety  of  manufactures  into  the  Neapolitui 
territories ;  but  all  those  branches,  which  required  nicety 
and  patience,  entirely  failed.  A  manufactory  of  fire-arms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  succeeded  beyond  idi 
others ;  and  the  Italian  aitifioers  speedily  equalled,  in 
this  handicraft,  the  skill  of  their  German  mstructon. 
Naples  excels  also  in  works  of  embrcudery,  in  oonfeo- 
tions,  and  liqueurs.  The  velvets  and  damans  of  Genoa 
and  Venice  still  preserve  their  ancient  repntation ;  and 
rich  silk  stuffs  are  manufactured  to  a  oonsideraMe  ex- 
tent in  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Milan.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  hats  in  the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  where 
they  possess  a  remarkable  fine  black  dye  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  Civila  Veochia  are  several  establiahments 
by  the  government^  lor  making  sail  dotb,  oovdi^  and 
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l(«fittt  difoent  kiikb  of 'cotton  staffs;  which  aretui 

Weill  but  still  very  inferior  to  those  of  France  and  Bri- 
tain.  There  are  alio  several  glass-works  in  these  states, 
which  the  government  use  every  exertion  to  encourage 

and  protect 

Commerct. 

The  ooanerae  of  Italy,  bodi  between  its  own  pro* 
tincet  and  with  foreign  nations,  is  extreroeljr  timited 
aod  fettered.    Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
die  towns,  though  numerous,  are  all  jealous  of  each 
other,  restricted  by  their  privileges,  and  averse  Arom 
friendly  interooorse,  trade  has  long  been  in  a  very  lan- 
guid state.  In  the  Neapolitan  tetritories,  it  is  still  more 
levereiy  cramped  by  feudal  prerogatives^  revenue  exac- 
tions, and  impolitic  taxes ;  while  nothing  is  done  for  its 
encooragement  by  the  improvement  of  roads,  harboors, 
or  other  public  works.     It  is  chiefly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Tuscan  sea  that  commerce  can  be  said  to  possess  a 
free  scope  for  its  operations,  and  that  some  remains  of 
its  ancient  vigour  m  these  quarters  are  still  found  to 
exist.  The  particular  branches  of  tmfBc  in  the  different 
towns  and  districts  must  be  referred,  with  many  other 
topics,  to  the  separate  articles  in  this  work  devoted  to 
these  places ;  *  and  the  present  short  account  be  con- 
fined to  the  more  genersd  views  of  the  subiect    The 
principal  exports  of  Italy  are  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  in 
die  raw  state,  cattle,  com,  wine,  fruits,  and  a  variety 
of  native  products.    The  official  value  of  the  exports 
fhvn  Italy  to  Great  JSritain  alone,  in  the  year  1800| 


Into  England  .  .  ; £S55,1.Q2  10    9 

Into  Scotland 2>544  II  11 


Total 


JB  857,737    2    8 


Consistmg  of  books,  drawings,  &c. ;  barilla,  brim« 
stone;  cork;  cream  of  tartar,  essence  of  lemons,  man- 
ns,  senna,  liqucMrice^iuice,  and  other  drugs;  juniper 
berries ;  perfumed  oil  >  argol,  galls,  madder,  sumach, 
Tslonis,  and  other  dye-stuffs ;  anchovies ;  almonds,  figs, 
pnines,  nuts,  corrants,  raisins;  ordinary  and  sallad 
oil ;  cheese,  489  <^t. ;  chip  and  straw  hats ;  silk,  raw, 
thrown,  and  waste ;  rags,  69^  tons ;  lamb-skins,  un- 
dressed ;  goat  and  kid  wins,  raw  and  dressed ;  brandy; 
marble ;  cotton  ;  statues,  valued  at  £1868. 

The  value  of  its  impOTts  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  same  year,  wi 


From  England 
FnmSootkmd 


From  Eogland 
From  Scotland 


BrifiBh  Mezcfaandize. 
.  £4«S,«41     8     4 
16,776  16    4 

Foreign  Merchandize. 

.  £127,675     4    9 

1,039  17    6 


£440,018    4    8 


Total 


128,715    2    3 

£568,723    6  11 

Consisthig  of  alum ;  wrought  brass,  iron,  and  silver ; 
plated  ware ;  woollen  goo£  of  all  sorts ;  cotton  goods 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  a  few  linens ;  earthen  ware ; 
giass;  haid- ware;  tinned  pktes;  pilchards,  82,881  hhds.; 


red  and  white  herrings ;' dry  cod;  tanned  leather;   BM^^&m 
wrought  leather.     Foreign  goods ;  namdy,  codiineal,  ''-V  »  — ' 
indigo,  fustic,  logwood,  and  other  dye^stufb;  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. ;  cocoa;  coffee,  sugar; 
bar  and  plate  iron ;  Indian  piece  goods ;  ox-guts ;  mm ; 
tar ;  tobacco ;  whalebone,  f 

There  are  imported  also  from  France  great  quantities 
of  ribbons,  laces,  and  embroidered  silks,  particularly  from 
Lyons  and  Tours,  besides  wines  from  Languedoc  and 
Provence.  A  considerable  part  of  the  traffic^with  that 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  over  die  Alps  ; 
and  a  new  communication  has  been  opened  between 
Trieste  and  Mesola,  to  facilitate  the  conunerce  with 
Austria. 

Arts  and  Antiquities, 

The  productions  of  the  arts,  and  the  specimens  of 
classic  antiquities,  which  abound  in  Italy,  have  fumish«i 
ed  ample  materials  for  volumes  to  describe ;  %  and  we 
can  here  only  present  a  few  general  hasty  notices  on 
the  subject,  to  excite  rather  than  to  gratify  the  curioei* 
ty  of  the  reader. 

Italy  stands  pre-eminent  above  every  country  in  the  Mmie. 
world,  both  as  to  the  composition  and  the  execution  of 
music ;  but  this  delightful  art,  in  the  hands  of  the  mo« 
dem  Italians,  has  lost  both  its  strength  and  dignity,  . 
and  become  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  licentiousness,  or,  at  best,  of  efTeminacr.  The  people 
of  this  country  evince  an  ardent  and  umversal  sensibi* 
lity  to  the  power  of  music ;  and  the  Neapolitans  parti« 
cularly  are  accounted  the  most  refined  and  correct 
judges  of  the  art. 

In  painting  and  sculpture,  Italy  flnmishes  die  most  Paintiog 
abundant  opportunities  of  improvement  to  the  artist,  or  and  seolp- 
of  gratification  to  the  amateur.  **  The  enormous  collec*  ^urc 
tion  of  statues,  inscriptions,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs,  amas* 
sed  tmther  in  this  palace,  by  the  care  of  the  late  pcmes,** 
says  mrthelemy,  referring  to  the  Roman  capitof  alone, 
'*  exhausts  admiration,  we  live  in  an  iron  country  as 
antiquaries ;  it  is  in  Italy  alone  that  we  must  make  re- 
searches. Figure  to  yourself  vast  apartments,  I  will 
not  say  ornamented,  but  filled,— filled  even  to  throng- 
ing, with  statues  and  all  sorts  of  remains ;  a  cabinet  full 
of  busts  cf  philosophers ;  another  of  busts  of  emperors  ; 
gallery  af^  gallery,  corridors,  stair-cases,  in  which  no> 
thing  is  to  be  seen  but  grand  statues,  grand  inscriptions, 
grand  bas-reliefs,  consular  calendars,  an  ancient  plan 
of  Rome  in  mosaic,  colossal  Egyptian  statues  in  basaU 
thus,  or  black  marble.  But  vmy  mention  particulars  ? 
We  find  here  ancient  Eg3rpt,  ancient  Athens,  ancient 
Rome."  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  French  carried 
away,  (and  whidi,  thou^  now  restored,  yet,  as  suffi« 
dently  known,  need  not  be  specified,)  Italy  is  full  of 
such  objects  of  art.  The  fresco  paintings,  especially  of 
Pisa,  Florence,  and  Rome,  still  remain  uninjured,  and 
also  the  master  pieces  of  Bologna.  Besides  immense 
numbers  of  statues,  relievos,  and  oil-paintings  in  the 
churches  and  palaces,  there  are  museums  and  galleriea 
almost  in  every  town.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  gallery  in  the  Vatican ;  in  the  villa  of  Aldobran« 
dini ;  in  the  villa  of  Borghese  at  Rome ;  and  those  of - 
Florence  and  Milan.  Portrait  painting  alone  is  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  is  rather  in  low  estimation  in 
Italy.    The  inhabitants  in  general  regard  such  per* 


*  See  {Mitknlarly  FLoaxvcx,  Gemoa,  Leohork,  Naples,  PiEOMOirT,  Venks. 
t  See  M*Phenoii*i  AtnaU  of  Commerce,  voL  iv. 

t  See  particularly  Magnan*8  IJutory  of  Borne ;  Dutens  limen^re  det  UouUi  ie  V Europe  \  Remarki  on  the  Antiquities  e/Romef  hj  An* 
<^»w  Lxantdoi,  £«q« ;  and  FonyA's  Kemarks  on  Antlgulifiest  ArUf  and  LctterSf  during  an  sxcnrtion  in  Jfoijf, 
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fonoanced  as  eogBpng  the  admintioii  only  of  the'penon 
Fepresented^  or  ofthe  painter  himself;  and  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  the  best  artists,  generally  employ  them 
on  subjects  more  universally  interesting.  Among  the 
works  of  the  sculptor  most  worthy  of  attention,  may  be 
mentioned  the  statues  of  Modesty  and  of  the  Saviour, 
in  the  sepulchre  oi  the  family  of  San  Severo  at  Naples 
«-*of  Adonis  and  Venus,  in  the  garden  of  Palazzo  Ber« 
rio— of  Hercules^  by  Glycon,  in  the  university— of  the 
celebrated  Farnesian  bull,  in  the  royal  garden-^he 
basso  relievos  in  the  square  of  Puteoli  or  Pusbu(^o— the 
fine  sculptures  of  Puget  at  Genoa — ^the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Charles  Boromeo,  on  a  hill  near  Arona,  which  is 
about  70  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  40  feet— *and  a 
bronze  statue,  alK>ut  1?  feet  in  height,  in  the  market 
place  of  Barletta,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  to 
represent  the  Emperor  Heradius. 

The  modem  buildings  of  Italy  are  extremely  nume* 
rous,  and  generally  beautiful.  The  grand  coloimade 
of  the  Vatican  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beauti* 
ful  specimens  of  the  pillared-portico  in  the  world ;  and 
the  galleries  of  Vicenza  and  Bologna,  of  the  arcade 
style.  The  catliedrals  of  Florence  and  Milan  excel  in 
magnitude ;  and  those  of  St.  Georgio  at  Venice,  and 
Sta.  Giiistina  at  Padua^  are  distinguished  for  internal 
beauty.  The  churches,  and  particularly  the  cathedrals, 
present  striking  instances  of  architectural  elegance,  and 
each  of  them  contains  a  chapel  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
which  is  almost  universally  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  splendid  decorations.  One-half  of  the  Italian 
churches  are  imperfectly  finished  on  the  outside,  in 
consequence  of  their  founders  wanting  funds  to  com* 
plete  their  plans,  and  the  buildings  having  thus  been 
carried  on  at  different  periods.  The  palaces  also  are 
frequently*  in  their  extenor,  deficient  in  strict  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  well  furnished  with  marbles,  statues, 
and  paintings.  It  h^,  however,  been  said  of  Italy,  with 
truth,  that  no  country  possesses  so  many  specimens  both 
of  good  and  of  bad  architecture.  Among  the  most  noted 
of  the  modem  structures  may  be  mentioned— «t  Rome, 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Clement,  St  Martin,  St 
Sylvester,  St  Lawrence,  St  John  Lateran,  St.  Paul ; 
the  palaces  of  the  pontiff  in  the  Quirinal  Lateran  and 
Vatican;  of  the  families  Barberini,  Odescalchi,  Faraesi, 
Braschi,  Borghese,  Medici,  Ruspoli,  Orsini,  Giustiniani, 
Altieri,  Ciciapord,  Corsini,  Costaguti,  Doria  in  Corso, 
iind  Spada  Colonna ;  the  piazzas  of  Ravenna,  Colonna, 
Monte  Citorio ;  the  villas  Albani  and  Borghese.  At 
Naples,  (where  the  churches  are  defident  in  architec* 
tural  taste,  but  superior  in  the  riches  which  they  con- 
tain) the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  and  of  Spirito  Santo; 
the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  family  of  San  Severo ;  the 
•theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  most  spadousand  ma^ificent 
In  the  world;  and  innumerable  palaces,  which,  like 
the  churches,  are  encumbered  with  ornaments.  At 
Genoa,  the  palaces  of  Durazzo  and  Doria,  the  Hospi- 
tal and  Albergo  Dei  Poveri,  and  the  moles  of  the  bar- 
bour.  At  Venice,  the  churches  of  St  Marco,  Salute, 
de  Redemptore,  St  Georgio  Maggiore,  the  diapel  of 
the  Virgin  and  Mausoleums  in  the  church  of  St  Gio* 
vanni  and  Paolo  ;  the  ducal  palace,  the  piazzo  of  St 
Marco,  the  bridge  of  Rialto,  and  the  arsenal.  At  Pa- 
dua, the  abbey  of  St  Giustina,  planned  by  Palladio; 
the  church  of  II  Santo,  with  its  beautiful  chapel ;  the 
town^all,  the  largest  in  Europe,  being  312  feet  in 
length,  108  in  breadth,  and  108  in  height;  and  the 
casUe  of  Obizzi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At  Ve- 
rona, the  churches  of  the  Frandscan  Friars,  and  St 
Zeno;  the  beautiful  chapel  of  St  Bemardinoi  Gran 


Gnardia,  and  Moseo  Lamdario.  At  Vroensa,  where  StidMa 
Palladio  was  a  native  and  builder,,  the  public  edifices  ^*^ 
display  great  taste,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  are 
the  palaces  della  Ragione,  and  del  Capitaneo,  and  many 
others  of  unusual  magnificence,  superior  in  desij^n, 
though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  those  of  Genoa ;  the 
gate  ofthe  Campus  Martins,  the  villa  of  Marches!,  the 
triumphal  arch  leading  to  the  church  on  Monte  Berrio, 
and  the  Olympic  theatre,  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
andent  theatres.  At  Florence,  the  cathedral*  inferior 
in  magnitude  only  to  the  Vatican,  the  churches  of  St 
Lorenzo,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  Santo  Croce ;  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Medioean  family ;  the  Ponte  della 
Trinita,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridged  in  Europe; 
and  the  gallery  of  paintings,  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
At  Pisa,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  a  cu- 
rious spedmen  ofthe  Gotico-Moresoo  style  of  ardiitec- 
ture,  and  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  still  finer  structure 
in  the  same  style,  with  its  baptistry,  belfTy,and  cemetery. 
At  Cremona,  the  church  of  St  Pietro  al  Po,  the  bap- 
tistry near  the  cathedral,  and  the  chapel  set  apart  for 
the  preservation  of  relics.  At  Bologna,  the  diarch  of 
St  Salvador,  and  especially  La  Madonna  di  S.  Luca, 
the  fountain  of  the  great  square,  and  the  brick  towers 
dd  Asinelli  and  de  Garisendi,  remarkable  only  for 
their  height,  and  deviation  from  the  perpendicular. 
At  Milan,  the  cathedral,  extraordinary  for  its  magni- 
tude, and  the  number  of  its  statues;  the  college  of 
Brera,  Ospedale  Maggiore,  and  the  Lazaretto.  At 
Turin,  the  diurches  of  Corpus  Domini,  S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Philippo,  Neriy  Sta.  Christina,  S.  Roco,  and  tlie  uni- 
versity. The  theatre  of  Parma,  which  is  formed  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  Vicenaa ;  the  chapel  and  ca« 
thedral  of  Forli,  the  work  *  of  Michad  Angelo;  the 
bridges  of  Cesena,  and  of  Pesaro;  the  cathedral  of 
Senegaglia-;  the  abbey  of  ChiaravaUa,  about  four  mUes 
from  Pavia;  .the  abbey  of  Vallombresa;  the  cathedral 
of  Barletta,  remarkable  for  its  antique  columns  of  gra- 
nite ;  the  cathedral  of  Bari,  the  steeple  of  which  ia  265 
feet  high ;  and  the  palace  of  Caserta,  which  surpasses 
in  size  and  solidity  every  royal  edifice  in  Europe,  its 
two  prindpal  fronts  bdng  787  feet  in  length,  the  other 
two  ol6,  and  both  of  them  five  stories  in  ndght 

There  are  magnificent  heaps  of  the  remains  of  anti*  Buia^ 
quity  on  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  at  Psestum, 
Beneventum,  Agrigentum  and  Selinus;  but  these  ob« 
jects  ate  not  frequent;  andy  excepting  the  temple  of 
Tivoli,  the  amphitheatre  and  gates  <x  Verona,  mod 
two  or  three  tnumphal  arches,  uttle  more  appears  but 
vast  masste  of  brick.  Until  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
ruins  throughout  Italy  were  employed  as  quarries  for 
modem  buildingSi  particularly  for  fortificatioiui,  with- 
out the  slightest  reverence  or  reflection ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  inhabitants,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
contribute  large  sums  to  preserve  and  repair  the  monu<- 
ments  of  antiquity  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  remains,  still  visible  in  Rome^  are, 
the  Roman  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Cloaca  Maziiiia* 
a  work  of  Tarquinius  Priscus*  the  drcus  of  Cazaealla, 
the  Agg^r  Tarquinii  in  the  garden  of  Villa  NegKni, 
the  piuace  of  Maecenas,  the  arch  of  Constantine  on  the 
Palatine,  the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  church 
of  St  Agnes,  eredted  by  Constantine;  Uie  obeliaka 
^especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  Curia  Innocenaiana, 
in  the  Piazzo  del  Popoli,  in  the  centre  of  the  Colonna* 
do  of  St  Peter,  and  near  St  John  Latecan);  the  aqae* 
ducts  on  the  Viminal,  (now  fontana  felice),  on  the 
brow  of  the  Janiculum  (^aqua  Paola),  and  the  fbntana 
de  Treviy  the  most  magmficent  in  the  world;  the  tern* 
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fbtsdcs.  pies  of  Minerva  Medics,  of  Vesta,  Faunns,  Forttina  ing  to  national  feelings,  tare  chiefly  supported  by  na«   Sudftii 

virilism  and  tbe  Pantheon;  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  dve  authors;  but  most  other  critics  adopt  the  last  ^^^^ 

Titus,  and  Caracalla;  the  tombs  of  Cestios,  Corvis  mentioned.   Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  Uirce  causes 

Bibulus,  and  those  of  Augustus  and  Adrian  in  the  enumerated  may  have  contributed  to  produce  the  final 

Campus  Martius.     In  the  environs  of  Naples,  are,  the  result;  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  dedde  which  of 

amphitheatre  and  other  remains  near  Pusauolo,  parti*  them  all  has  exercised  the  most  extensive  influence, 

colarly  the  basso  relievos  in  the  square  of  the  temple  It  is  unquestionable,  that  some  of  the  oldest  inscrip- 

of  Jupiter  Serapis  an  the  suburbs,  and  the  old  mole ;  tions,  of  a  date  long  prior  to  the  perfection  of  the  Latm 

a  temple  and  various  villas  on  lake  Averno ;  the  sub-  language,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  certain  points 

tenwieous  vallies  on  the  opposite  side,  called  Grotto  to  the  modem  dialect.     It  is  highly  probable,  that 

della  Sibella ;  various  ruins  round  the  bay  of  Baiae ;  a  even  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Latin,  as  spo« 

lubterranean  edifice,  called  Piscina  Mirabile^  under  the  ken  by  the  people  at  large,  was  gradually  deteriorated 

promontoiy  of  Baulis ;  the  caverns  of  the  promontory  long  before  the  subjugation  of  luly  to  the  barbarians  ; 

of  Micenus ;  above  all,   Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  that  the  number  of  provincials,  whom  he  brought  to 

esped^y  a  small  villa  near  the  site  of  tbe  last  men-  Rome  in  support  of  his  cause,  and  the  acting  of  plays 

tioned  town.     Of  those  which  attract  the  notice  ofthe  in  various  languages  on  their  account,  greatly  contri* 

daarical  traveller  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  may  buted  to  the  corruption  of  the  Roman'^tongue ;  that  the 

be  parU'cularly  specified,  the  remains  of  the  Via  Ap-  suspension  of  literary  pursuits,  and  tlie  destruction  of 

pia,  across  the  Pontine  marshes;  of  the  Via  Emilia,  be-  public  seminaries,  during  the  disastrous  times  of  the 

tveen  Plaoentia  and  Parma ;  of  the  Via  Flaminia  near  empire,  left  the  cMrthography  and  the  pronunciation  to 

Pesaro;  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  capable  of  con-  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  ear;  and  that  the  efiemi* 

taining  20,000  spectators ;  the  amphitheatres  on  the  nacy  of  the  Romans  themselves  may  have  extended  ita 

bank  of  the  Potenca,  beyond  Sambuchetto,  at  Aqui-  influence    even  to    their    language,    multiplying    its* 

nam  and  Casinum ;  at  Capua,  gates  of  Verona,  which  smoother  sounds,  and  retrenching  its  rougher  combina- 

are  built  of  marble  of  Spoleto ;  at  Fano,  a  triumphal  tions.     FinaUy,  the  change  of  meaning,  and  the  intrtf^ 

arch  of  Augustus ;  one  of  the  gates  ci  Beneventum ;  a  duction  of  new  terms,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 

triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  and  one  of  the  most  magni-  of  the  several  invading  hosts ;  to  the  prevalence  of  the 

ficent  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  to  be  found  out  of  Greek  language  in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  continued 

the  city  of  Rome,  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  mole  of  to  be  united  to  the  Greek  empire  long  after  the  fall  of 

Aooona ;  and  the  portico  of  Santa  Maria  de  Minerva  the  western  power,  and  where  it  is  still  spoken  in  some 

at  Asisium ;  bridges,  of  Rimini,  of  Augustus  over  villages  in  greater  purity  than  bv  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Nar  near  Nami,  of  Torre  tre  ponte,  and  three  be-  the  Morea;  to  the  introduction  of  the  Sdavonian  dia« 

tweeii  Benevento  and  Monte  Sarchie,  built  of  immense  lect  by  a  colony  of  Bulgarians  established  in  the  south* 

blocks  of  stone,  the  remains  of  the  Appian  Way ;  tem«  em  provinces  by  the  Greek  emperors,  about  the  mid* 

pies,  of  Jupiter  Clitumnus  at  La  Vene,  and  one  to  the  die  of  the  seventh  century ;  ana  to  the  vicinity  of  the 

norU)  of  Psestum,  of  the  kind  called  pseudo  dipteros,  Arabic,  when  the  Saracens  had  possession  of  Sicily  and 

tbe  finest  monument  of  ancient  architecture;  aque-  several   sea^ports  of  Calabria,  during  the  ninth  and 

ducts,  near  the  Garigliano  at  Mola,  and  behind  the  tenth  centuries. 

castle  of  Spoleto;  villas^  of  Adrian  near  Tivoli,  and  of  The  Latin  language,  however,  though  with  little 

Poilias  at  Capo  di  Puolo;  baths,  near  the  church  of  elegance,  yet  still  genuine  in  respect  of  its  grammar, 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Milan ;  specimens  of  the  most  ancient  continued  to  be  sp<»en  in  Rome  about  the  beginning 

Tuscan  walls  at  Fondi,  at  Cartona,  and  at  Cori  near  of  the  seventh  century,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of 

Velletri ;  antique  granite  columns  in  the  cathedral  of  that  period  preserved  by  Cassiodorus,  and  from  the 

Barletta;  various  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities  sermons  of  Gregory  the  Great,  addressed  to  his  ordi« 

of  C4ipua,  Cannae,  Cahosa,  Mintumas,  Metapontum,  nary  congregation  in  that  city.     Even  during  the  four 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Basiento,  Terracina,  the  ancient  following  centuries,  all  the  public  records,  and  all  the 

Tonmm  near  Castellone,  MoU,  Volterra,  Fiorentino,  writings  of  the  learned  now  extant,  were  written  in 

Aquinum.  Latin,  more  or  less  corrupted.    But,  from  the  seventh 

century,  the  alteration  of  the  language  proceeded  with 

Lansuage^Literalure  and  Sciences.  gw*  rapidity ;  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  clergy 
^  were  required  to  preach  '*  m  Rustica  Romana  Lingtuu' 
The  origin  of  the  Italian  language  has  long  been  a  The  first  regular  inscription  of  the  modem  language  is 
subject  of  much  curious  researdi  among  the  learned,  found  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  of  date 
Three  hjrpotheses  have  been  formed  for  the  solution  of  1135;  and  the  first  written  specimens  are  the  verses 
the  problem.      The  first,  supported  by  Leonard  Aretin,  of  a  few  obscure  Sicilian  poets,  about  the  beginning  of- 
and  aherwards  by  Bembo,  supposes  the  Italian  to  be  the  thirteenth  century,     But  the  most  ringularcircum- 
coeral  with  the  Latin  itself,  ana  to  have  been,  at  aU  stance  in  the  history  o€  the  Italian  language,  is  the  ra« 
times,  the  dialect  of  the  common  classes,  while  the  pidity  of  its  improvement.    Thou^  the  last  of  all  the 
other  was  the  chosen  vehicle  of  learning,  and  of  public  modem  dialects  in  order  of  birth,  it  was  the  first  which 
documents.     The  second,  suggested  by  the  Marquis  served  as  a  vehicle  to  productions  of  human  genius ; 
Maffei,  supposes  the  Latin,  wiUiout  the  aid  of  any  ex-  and  while  the  world  was  scarcely  conscious  of  its  ex« 
temal  cause,    to  have  gradually  corrupted  itself,  by  istence,  it  burst  upon  them  at  once  in  all  the  splendour 
receiving  firom  time  to  time  into  the  regular  forms  of  of  maturity.     It  was   brought  nearly  to  its  present 
composition,  all  the  idioms  ef  the  illiterate  vulgar,  standard  b}'  Dante,  or  at  least  by  his  successors  Pe« 
The  third,  maijitaincd  by  Muratori,  considers  the  Latin  trarch  and  Boccace ;  and,  what  is   scarcely  less  re- 
language  to  faAVe  been  successively  adopted  by  the  markable,  it  has  continued  in  the  same  state,  almost 
barbarous  conquerors  of  Italy,  but  to  have  received  wholly  unvaried,  from  the  age  of  these  distinguished 
ftom  each  a  portion  of  their  own  infiexions,  phrases,  writers  to  the  present  day.    For  the  space  of  five  cen« 
a&d  pronunciation*    The  two  fonner,  as  more  flatter*  turies,  the  Italian  authors  (and  they  nave  been  suiS^ 
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Statiitlcs.  ciently  num«roiM)  have  oontinuad  to  "write  in  one  unt» 
~*  M  "*-^  form  dialect  Sweetness  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  language ;  and  it  appears  as  if  pur|>osely  formed 
for  the  service  of  musical  genius ;  but  it  is  only  the 
Roman  pronunciation  that  displays  all  the  graces  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 
Literature.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Italian,  as  of  most  other  lan- 
guages, were  poetical ;  and,  in  this  department,  its  li^ 
terature  drew  more  directly  from  the  Provencal,  than 
the  Roman  sources.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  both 
the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Italian  eomposition  were 
earned  to  a  height  of  excellence  which  they  never  have 

gassed ;  the  former  by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  latter 
y  BocMsace.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the  national 
literattire  of  Italy  remained  stationary,  an3  ks  lan« 
guage  even  retrograded,  while  the  study  of  ancient 
jeunung  made  great  progress  in  that  country.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medi<^,  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  Italian  muse,  which  produced  the  he- 
roic romances  of  Ariesto  and  Fruicesco  Bemi,  and  the 
moi'e  serious  epic  of  Tasso ;  and  frOm  that  peHod,  ita 
peets  have  not  been  inferior  in  number  and  celelirity 
to  these  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  dramatic 
writers  have  not  been  numerous,  but  sufficient  to  prove 
the  power  of  the  kngui^  in  that  department  of  litera- 
ture :  its  di|^nity  and  vigour  in  the  tragedies  of  Al- 
fieri ;  its  graces  and  eaae  in  the  comedies  of  Gherardo 
di  R6s8i;  its  tenderness,  delieacy»  and  simplicity  in 
the  pastorals  of  Metastasia 

Italy  is  peculiarly  rkh  in  history.  Every  republic  and 
almost  every  town  has  its  historian,  most  of  whom 
display  information  and  talent  suflkient  to  reader  their 
liilHted  subjects  both  instructive  and  amusing.  AmoM 
the  waoit  eminent  in  this  department  may  ne  ranked 
Paolo  Sajti^  whose  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
distinguished  for  its  depth  and  energy ;  Cardinal  PsIHa* 
Vkdni,  who  writes  on  the  same  subjrct  with  great  ease 
and  dignity ;  Guicciardini,  who  unites  in  his  history  <ii£ 
Flbreiice  the  penettation  oip  Tacitus  with  the  fulness  of 
Livy;  Giannone,  esteemed  for  the  partiality  of  his 
statements^  and  tlie  elegance  of  his  style ;  Madnavelli^ 
an  imitator  of  Tacitus,  m  the  eoneiseness  of  his  naftttf* 
tive»  and  strength  of  his  expression.  To  these  Biaiy  be 
added  Angeio  de  Costanzo,  the  historian  of  Naples ; 
Bembo,  Morosini  and  Paruta  of  Venice ;  Adriani  and 
Ammirato  of  Florence ;  Bamtedino  Corio  of  Milan.  In 
general  histery»  Tareagnota,  CMnpagna,  Davila,  a(nd 
Dmtivoslto  ;  and  eapeciaUy,  in  the  ISth  century,  may 
be  specibed  the  judftcious  Muratori,  whose  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  erudition,  seleetton,  and  sound  cnticisra^ 
tbmprisiilg  all  the  documents  of  Italian  history  and  anti- 
quity, with  the  best  reflections  which  they  are  capable 
of  suggesting.  Italy  has  produced  more  antiffnarians 
than  au  Europe  together,  of  whom  may  be  chieny.  men- 
tioned Muratori,  Mafiei,  Massodn,  CarK  and  Paoaudi. 
It  has  manv  excellent  writers  in  policieal  economy,  ex- 
tracts of  whose  productionB  have  been  published  m  50 
volumes  9vo ;  and  in  essays,  journals,  iwiewsy  as  h 
ked  the  way,  so  it  is  still  not  far  behind  any  other  cotttit- 
try  in  the  world.  It  has  been  considered  as  deficient 
in  sdence ;  but  those  who  are  well  versed  in  its  litem- 
ture,  enumerate  a  multitude  of  astronomen,  mathema- 
ticians, geographers,  and  natural  philosophers,  fW>m 
Gdileo  to  the  present  di^.  "  Les  sdenoes,''  says  Bar- 
tiielemy,  in  his  travets,  "  sont  plus  colttvto  k  Rome 
^n'on  le  crdt  en  France.  Je  vous  dirai  sur  cela,  qu^ 
^ue  jour,  des  dMaih  que  vous  etomieront"  There  are 
in  Ikct,  in  the  different  states  in  Italy,  a  greater  mrm- 
hdrofscieDtifiohistitationB,  dxatingmriied  by  <hekr  mw 


dour  of  research,  and  regularity  of  poblioations,  tiian  in  Sutsiici 
any  other  eaual  portion  of  territoty  in  Europe;  and  ^ 
the  Italian  pnilosophers  discover  no  ignorance  of  the 
most  recent  inventions  and  improvements  of  their  trans- 
alpine fellow-labourers.  They  possess  all  the  most  va« 
luable  qualities  of  an  inquirer  after  knowledge ;  and,  if 
not  renowned  for  original  discoveries,  are  found  to  dis- 
play an  uncommon  degree  of  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
ingenuity  in  their  physical  disqoiritieos.  The  Me* 
moirs  of  the  Academies  of  Mantua,  Milan,  Padua,  Tu- 
rin, and  especially  of  Verona,  are  all  eminent  produc- 
tions. Theee  of  Bologna  and  Florenoe  are  particularly 
distinguished  for  scientific  researches ;  ana  the  Royal 
Institute  at  Najrfes  is  noted  for  its  productions  on  ma- 
thematics. The  Italians  are  doubtless  deficient  in  theo- 
logical IcaEming,  a  circumstance  ftor  wiiich  some  would 
account  by  the  absence  of  all  occasion  for  oontrovwvy. 
The  following  native  writers  may  be  mentioned  in  tA* 
dition  to  liiose  alreadty  named,  both  as  examples  oif  in- 
dividual excellenoe,  and  as  sourees  of  the  best  infonma* 
tioB  in  r^ard  to  lulian  literature  in  general ;  namely, 
Tirabosc£'s  Sioria  Mia  Ikerahira  lu&ana,  which  com- 
priaes  the  whole  history  of  the  smcient  and  modem 
learning  of  the  country,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  works  of  modem  times;*  Abate  D.  G. 
Andres  deit  Onghtf  di  Progressi,  et  deiio  «Mo  di  ogm 
lAteraiurm,  u  masterly  and  comf^reliensrve  productiou; 
Denina  Rewfluzioni  ^Itaiia,  characteriaed  by  those  best 
aaquaiiited  with  the  suhyeet,  fisft  its  manly  perqwemty 
and  pc4itieal  sagacity  f  and  the  woriK  of  thessdne  author, 
S^pra  U  pieende  deih  Literatura,  which  is  at  once  a  com- 
pciutteus  history  and  masteify  review  of  geneml  literal 
tuie.  In  Great  Britain,  ItaHan  literature  has  been  much 
and  most  unjustly  depreciated,  partfy  from  its  not  be^ 
ing  known,  and  probably,  in  no  small  degree,  also  from 
the  authority  of  the  Frendi  critics,  who  have  generally 
eontrived  to  make  it  be  considered  as  undeserving  of 
attention ;  but  by  the  publications  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and 
the  author  of  the  PursuiU  of  Literature,  its  attractions 
have  been  better  known  and  understood. 

Population^^Manniers  and  Customs — National  Cha^ 

racier. 

m 

The  population  of  Italy,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
was  estimated  at  fourteen  millions,  is  equally  great,  or 
rather  is  considerably  augmented,  even  in  its  present 
state  of  depression.  All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  the 
great  towns,  with  most  places  of  any  celebri^,  still 
exist  nearly  under  the  same  names  as  m  ancient  times. 
Many  of  them  have  regained,  and  several  exceeded, 
their  former  prosperity  and  population ;  and  if  a  few 
have  entirely  perished,  others  have  riaen  in  their  stead. 
In  tlie  year  1TB4,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Stfdinia,  were  sufK 
posed  to  Contain  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  mitliona  of 
mhabitants ;  and  in  1799,  the  amount  was  otelated 
to  be  no  less  dmn  twenty  millions. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Italiai»  are  veiy  dlT 
ftrent  and  discordant  in  the  several  provhices;  and  not 
easily  brought  under  any  |;eneral  description.  Their 
df^s,  though  ndt  very  dissimilar  to  that  ef  the  adjoiii- 
ixig  nations,  is  extremely  diversified ;  and,  in  the  aouth 
particularly,  all  kinds  of  costumes  are  o(>ServuUe.  Tlie 
attire  of  the  females  is  gentlrAj  very  unbeooniinit ; 
atid,  in  Naf^les,  is  compo^  principally  of  black  stCk, 
with  enormous  Mack.hoods.  In^xmit  of  food,  tile  peo-  poed 
pie  Bxt  more  utkiform.  The  lower  dassea  Uve  ocm* 
monly  on  soups,  garden  stufls»  milk,  and  dieese. 
Tmeldsh'coM,diAMkita<ftttof  pube,  and  great  qtum* 
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Satlsiics.  tides  of  sca^fish  ate  ased  in  the  soathem'  provinces,  licentious,  dissipated,  and  inveterately  addioted  to  the   Stotiitiei. 

"^^r^  Macaroni  boiled»  sprinkled  with  cheese,   sometimes  most  ruinous  gallantry;   the  gentlemen  of  the  church  '^-"  %  —^ 

mixed  with  the  liver  of  chickens,  is  the  national  dish,  and  the  law  tolerably  well  educated ;  the  middle  class 

and  forma  a  pnndpal  part  of  every  repast     It  is  fre-  possessed  of  considerable  worth ;   and  the  lower  popu« 

quently  prepared  in  stnn^  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  laoe  good  humoured,  open-hearted,  passionate,  but  not 

let  down  into  the  throat  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  malicious,  and  so  fond  of  drollery,  that  a  joke  will  fre- 

with  the  arm  extended.     The  verrina  is  also  a  cele-  quently  serve  to  check  their  most  violent  fits  of  anger. 

brated  dish,  consisting  of  the  paps  of  a  sow,  which  epi-  The  Tuscans  are,  in  every  view,  the  most  worthy 

cures,  always  cruel,  have  unhappily  conceived  to  be  and  industrious  part  of  the  nation.     The  wealthier  in* 

most  delicate.when  cut  from  the  living  animal.  Among  dividuals  are  fond  of  learning,  and  friendly  to  strangers. 

the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Italian  diet,  may  The  peasantry  sober  in  their  manners,  and  even  dis- 

be  mentioned  dormice,  which  in  ancient  Rome  were  tinguished  above  the  other  Italians  in  respect  of  their 

fattened  in  warrens,  and  are  still  accounted  excellent  porsonal  appearance. 

game  in  the  south^n  districts ;  horse  flesh,  which  is  The  Bomans  possess  neither  the  worth  of  the  Tus- 

pnblidy  sold  in  the  shambles  at  Ban  and  Francavilk,  cans,  nor  the  good-natured  buffoonery  ^  the  Neapoli- 

and  is  named  by  the  wits  among  the  populace  capro  tans.     The  nobles  are  polite  to  foreigners,  but  the 

fervMOt  "  shod  deer;"  and  dogs,  which,  at  Leooe  and  trades-people  and  populace  are  savage  and  fraudulent. 

Caaafaiaovo  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  lower  classes,  retaining  much  of  the  ancient  haugnty  character,  and 

Italian  cookery,  in  roasting  and  boiling,  is  said  to  re-  ]»ottd  of  their  descent  from  the  conquerors  of  the 

semble  the  Epglish ;  and  the  chief  di&rence  consists  world. 

in  the  abundant  use  of  ofls  in  place  of  butter.    But  the  The  hi^er  ranks  throughout  Italy  are  extremely 

Italians,  though  not  inattentive  to  good  eating,  are  not  hospitable,  so  that  a  good  letter  of  recommendation  may 

aocttstonuned  to  give  feasts ;  and  are  univemlly  tem«  cany  a  traveller  from  house  to  house  all  over  the  coun- 

perate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  narticularly  in  the  try.    Persons  of  rank  among  themselves,  usually  pass 

article  of  drink.    Their  repasts  are  short,  and  in  their  in  their  joumies  from  one  villa  to  another  without  mak*' 

opinion  too  hasty  for  conversation;  but  they  devote  their  ing  use  of  the  inns,  which  are  consequently  possessed 

evenings,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  night  to  society;  of  very  inferior  accommodations.    The  inhabitants,  in 

holding  conversations,  as  they  are  termed,  for  the  space  genial,  are  ftdl  of  civility  to  strangers ;  and  are  re- 

of  four  or  five  hours,  and  presenting  their  company  markaUe  for  honesty  to  one  another,  so  that,  even  in 

with  large  glasses  of  lemonade,  or  small  cops  of  dio*  Calabria,  the  houses  are  led  entirely  open  during  the 

oolate,  in  ^ce  of  supper.  absence  of  the  family  on  their  daily  avocations.    I'he 

There  are  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world,  of  whose  na^  Italians  in  general,  are  described  «s  dirty  in  theirdress> 

tional  character  more  opposite  and  inoonsistent  sketches  cod&ery,  and  persons. 

have  been  given,  than  of  the  modem  inhabitanto  of  **  The  Italians,^'  says  Semple,  referring  to  the  coun* 
Italy.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  varying  try  between  Leghorn  and  Naples,  '*  are  a  singular 
testunonies  of  different  travellers  on  the  subject,  or  to  mixture  of  eagerness  and  cunning,  of  mildness  and  vio« 
collect  tiie  leading  features  of  one  generally  applicaMa  lence,  of  superstition  and  irreligion.  They  are  vehe« 
description.  The  cause  may  probably  be  found,  not  ment  in  their  gestures  on  trivial  occasions ;  but,  at  the 
merely  in  the  different  d^ees  of  judgment,  candour,  very  time  that  they  appear  absorbed  in  the  violence  of 
$md  opportuni^  possessed  by  the  writers ;  but  in  the  passion,  they  are  full  of  duplicity,  and  f^w  cool  in  a 
real  diversity  of  character,  which  exists  in  the  country,  moment,  if  Uiey  see  any  advantage  in  domg  so.  They 
where  the  inhabitants  live  under  so  many  different  affect  to  speak  with  great  mildness  and  appearance  of 
forms  of  government,  and  in  such  diversified  circum-  regard,  even  to  an  absolute  stranger,  and  yet  suddenly 
staneea  of  conditions.  "  The  oaths  and  curses,  (for  in*  break  out  into  violent  fits  of  passion.  They  will  talk 
ctanoe,)  to  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,"  says  lightly  of  the  church,  and  turn  their  priests  into  ridi« 
Swinbome,  ''change  entirely  at  the  first  step  one  makes  cule;  but,  after  uttering  an  irreligious  jest,  a  sacred 
out  of  the  Roman  into  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The  awe  seems  to  drive  them  to  the  altar,  where  they  re- 
Romans,  having  the  fear  of  the  inquisition  before  their  cei  ve  the  sacrament  from  the  v6ry  hand  which  they  have 
eyes,  vent  their  oholer  in  obscure  words  or  pious  eja«  ridiculed.  No  people  that  I  have  yet  seen,  descend  so. 
€ul#tions ;  but  the  swearing  of  the  Neapolitan,  who  is  low  in  order  to  excite  compassion.  If  they  gain  their 
under  no  such  restraint,  borders  upon  blasphemy."  object  by  any  means,  they  are  satisfied ;  and,  in  order  to 
Nay,  even  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  state,  effect  this,  they  fawn  upon  strangers  in  a  manner  which 
diversities  are  observable  in  the  manners  and  disposi-  quickly  becomes  tedious,  and  even  disgusting.  They 
tlons  of  the  inhabitants.  The  North  Calabrese  (accord^  feel  with  greater  accuracy  than  they  reason  ;  and  are 
ing  to  tfte  testimony  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  found-  more  apt  to  mislead  themselves  when  they  take  time  to 
ed  upon  the  authority  of  a  learned  native,^  have  a  great  deliberate^  than  when  they  act  from  the  impulse  of  the 
deal  of  Gennan  solidity  in  their  disposition,  supposed  moment  The  mildness  of  their  climate  inspires  them 
to  arise  frcwi  the  cokmies  transplanted  thither  under  with  cheerfulness,  and  they  give  themselVes  up  with 
the  Suabian  princes ;  while  the  most  evident  traces  of  ardour  to  every  pleasure,  even  the  most  trifling ;  yet 
Grecian  manners  aud  turn  of  mind  are  found  in  the  their  looks  are  composed,  and  even  grave,  and  tlieir 
aoDthem  Calabrese  and  the  Neapolitans ;  and  the  Pied*  walk  has  nothing  in  it  which  indicates  levity.  In  tho 
montese  approach  in  like  manner  to  the  French  cha-  observance  of  tlw  matrimonial  engagements,  no  people 
racier.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  (af^  can  be  more  lax;  nor  is  there  any  country  where  lea« 
specifying  a  few  points  which  appear  to  be  best  authen-  lousy  is  so  little  known,  nor  indeed  where  it  would  bo 
ticated,  smd  almost  universally  allowed,)  with  extract-  so  very  useleasw" 

Ing^  the  testimonies  qf  the  more  intelligent  observers  on  A  more  favourable  view  is  conveyed  by  the  follow-  ItBliui  pliy^ 

the  subject  of  the  Italian  character  in  general.  ing  sketches  of  Dr.  Moore.     **  In  the  external  deport-  u^St^oDiy* 

Among  the  Ne^;K)liUtns  the  upper  ranks  are  ignorant^  ment,  the  Italiaaa  have  a  grave  solemnity  of  manner, 
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Siatittia.  which  is  sometimes  thought  to  arise  from  a  natural 
*  '  '  gloominess  of  disposition.  Though,  in  the  pulpit,  or 
the  theatre,  and  even  in  common  conversation,  the  Ita« 
lians  make  use  of  a  great  deal  of  action  ;  yet  Italian  vi- 
vacity is  different  from  French ;  the  former  proceeds 
from  sensibility,  the  latter  froTi  animal  spirits.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  not  the  brisk  look  and 
elastic  trip,  which  is  universal  in  France ;  they  move 
rather  with  a  slow  composed  pace  ;  their  spines,  never 
having  been  forcod  into  a  straight  line,  retain  the  natu- 
ral bend ;  and  the  people  of  tlie  most  finished  fashion, 
as  well  as  the  neglected  vulgar,  seem  to  prefer  the  un- 
constrained attitude  of  the  Antinous,  and  other  antique 
statues,  to  the  artificial  graces  of  a  French  dancing  mas- 
ter, or  the  erect  strut  of  a  German  soldier.  1  imagine 
I  perceive  a  great  resemblnnce  between  many  of  the 
living  countenances  I  see  daily,  and  the  features  of  the 
ancient  busts  and  statues;  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  the  genuine  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Romans  in  Italy  than  is  generally  ima« 
gined.  I  am  often  struck  with  the  fine  character  of 
countenance  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  I  never 
saw  features  more  expressive  of  reflection,  sense,  and 
genius  ;  in  the  very  lowest  ranks'there  are  countenances 
which  announce  minds  fit  for  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant situations ;  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  those 
to  whom  they  belong  have  not  received  an  education 
adequate  to  the  natural  abilities  we  are  convinced  they 
possess,  and  placed  where  these  abilities  could  be  brought 
into  action." 

'<^  The  present  race  of  women  of  high  rank  are  more 
distinguished  by  their  other  ornaments,  than  by  tlieir 
beauty.  Among  the  citizens,  however,  and  the  lower 
classes,  you  frequently  meet  with  the  most  beautiful 
countenances.  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  general 
"Style  of  the  most  beautiful  female  heads  in  this  country. 
A  great  profiision  of  dark  hair,  which  seems  to  encroach 
upon  the  forehead,  rendering  it  short  and  narrow ;  the 
nose  generally  either  aquiline,  or  continued  in  a  st]*aight 
line  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brow ;  a  full  and  short 
upper  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a  sparkling  black, 
and  wonderfully  expressive.  The  complexion,  for  the 
most  part,  is  of  a  clear  brown,  sometimes  fair,  but  very 
seldom  florid,  or  of  that  bright  fairness  which  is  common 
in  England  and  Saxony. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  the  idleness,  (of  Naples)  fewer 
riots  or  outrages  of  any  kind  happen  than  might  be  ex« 
pected  in  a  town  where  the  police  is  far  from  being 
strict,  and  where  such  multitudes  of  poor  unemployed 
people  meet  together  every  day.  This  partly  proceeds 
from  the  national  character  of  the  Italians,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  quiet,  submissive,  and  averse  to  riot 
and  sedition ;  and  partly  to  the  common  people  being 
universally  sober,  and  never  inflamed  with  strong  \w 
quors,  as  they  are  in  the  northern  countries.  If  these 
poor  fellows  are  idle,  it  is  not  their  fault ;  they  are  con- 
tinually running  about  the  streets^  as  we  are  told  of  the 
artificers  in  t!hina,  offering  their  service  and  begging 
for  eniplo3nnent ;  and  are  considered  by  many  as  of 
more  real  utility  than  any  of  the  daases  above  men^ 
tioned. 

*'  The  Italians  are  the  greatest  loungers  in  the  world ; 
and,  while  walking  in  the  fields,  or  stretched  in  the 
shade,  seem  to  enjoy- the  serenity  and  warmth  of  their 
climate  with  a  degree  of  luxurious  indulgence  peculiar 
to  themselves.    Without  ever  running  into  the  daring 
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excesses  of  the  English,  displaying  the  frlaky  vivacity  Sutiitn 
of  the  French,  or  the  invincible  phlegm  of  the  Gcr-  "^T* 
mans,  the  Italian  populace  discover  a  species  of  sedate 
sensibility  to  every  source  of  enjoyment,  from  which, 
perhaps,  they  derive  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than 
any  of  the  other.  The  frequent  processions  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  besides  amusing  and  comforting  them, 
serve  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  prevent  that  ennui  and 
those  immoral  practices  which  ax^  apt  to  accompany 
poverty  and  idleness. 

"  The  stories  which  circulate  in  Protestant  countries  lui  :.i 
concerning  the  scandalous  debauchery  of  monks,  and  moi.L. 
the  luxurious  manner  in  which  they  live  in  their  con- 
vents,  whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  tiiem  for- 
merly, are  certainly  now  in  a  great  measure  without  foun- 
dation."— *«  From  the  inquiries  I  have  made  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  usually 
the  case  with  those  peasants  who  belong  to  convent 
lands  ;  (holding  them  on  easy  terms)  and  very  of^en,  I 
have  been  informed,  besides  having  easy  rents,  they 
also  find  affectionate  friends  and  protectors  in  their  mas- 
ters, who  visit  them  in  sickness,  comfort  them  in  all 
their  distresses,  and  are  of  service  to  their  families  in 
various  shapes." 

'<  Though  my  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ^^' 
clergy  is  very  limited,  yjtt  the  few  I  do  know  could  not 
be  mentioned  as  exceptions  to  what  I  have  just  said  of 
the  Protestant  (as  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  of 
quiet,  speculative,  and  benevolent  dispositions).  It  is 
a  common  error  prevailing  in  Protestant  countries  to 
imagine  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  laugh  at  the 
religion  they  inculcate,  and  regard  their  flocks  as  the 
dupes  of  an  artful  plan  of  imposition.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  monks  are  them- 
selves most  sincere  believers,  and  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  all  the  miracles  of  the  legend,  with  a 
perfect  conviction  of  their  divinity  and  truth." — "  The 
accounts  we  receive  of  their  gluttony  are  often  as  ill- 
founded  as  those  of  their  infidelity.  The  real  character 
of  the  majority  of  monks  and  inferior  ecclesiastics,  both 
in  France  and  Jtaly,  is  that  of  a  simple,  superstitious, 
well-meaning  race  of  men,  who  for  the  most  part  live 
in  a  very  abstemious  and  mortified  maimer^  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  have  heard*  of  their  gluttony,  their 
luxury,  and  voluptuousness." 

"  The  nobility,  especially  of  Naples,  are  seldom  csU-  Xotia 
ed  to  the  management  of  public  affaivs;  have  little 
temptation  for  their  ambition  either  in  ihe  civil  or  mi- 
litary establishments ;  are  generally  regardless  of  lite- 
rature>  and  devote  their  lives  to  gaming,  gallantry,  mu- 
sic, the  parade  of  equipage,  the  refinements  of  dresst 
and  other  nameless  refinements. 

"  In  attendance  on  public  worship,"  says  Mr.  Eus-  Rd^v 
tace,  *  "  the  Italians  are  universally  regular ;  and,  chinc:^ 
though  such  constant  attendance  may  not  be  cansider- 
ed  as  a  certain  evidence  of  sincere  faith,  yet  every  read- 
er of  reflection  will  admit,  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
either  infidelity  or  indifference.  These  latter  vices  are 
indeed  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  entirely  confined 
to  a  few  individuals  of  the  higher  dass,  and  to  some  of- 
ficers in  the  army." — **  Nor  is  the  devotion  of  the^talians 
confined  to  public  service.  The  churches  are  almost 
always  open  :  persons  of  regular  life  and  independent 
circumstances  ffeneralW  visit  some  one  or  other  of  them 
every  day ;  and  individuals  (^all  conditions  may  be  seen 
at  aU  hours  on  their  knees,  humbly  offering  up  their 


*  As  our  readers  must  prefer  original  testimonies  on  the  contested  points  or  the  Italian  cbarscter  and  condition,  we  hereooBtisuQ 
as  far  .as  possible  to  quote  the  language,  tbebgh  obliged  to  abridge  the  remarks,  pf  the  wrUers  refened  to. . 
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stib'jtia.  prayers  at  the  throne  of  mercy."—"  No  country  cx- 
^y*^  mbits  more  splendid  examples  of  public  benevolence, 
or  furnishes  more  affecting  instances  of  private  charity 
than  Italy ;  and,  "  whoever  has  visited  and  examined 
in  detail  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Milan,  wiU  readily  iadmit  that  Italy  has  the  ho- 
nourable advantage  of  surpassing  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  her  cha« 
ritable  foundations."—''  In  many  of  them  the  sick  are 
attended,  and  the  ignorant  instructed,  by  persons  who 
devote  themselves  voluntarily  to  that  disgusting  and 
laborious  task,  and  perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and  a 
delicacy,  which  personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more 
active  and  disinterested  principle  of  Christian  charity 
is  alone  incapable  of  inspiring."     "ifhere  are  also  bene- 
volent institutions,  confraternities  or. sodalities^  "  form- 
ed by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  a  certain  number  of 
diaritable  persons,  who  unite  to^^her,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve more  effectually  some  particular  species  of  dis- 
tress;" so  that  every  want,  and  every  misfortune,  are 
certain  of  meetins  with  corresponding  assistance  from 
I»tnirtk>n  some  band  or  otner  of  generous  brethren"    *'  In  the 
«( (he  poor,  vast  tract  of  country  included  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Appenines,  and  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Ar- 
chiepiscopal  See  of  Milan,  in  every  parochial  church 
the  bell  tolls  at  two  o'clock  on  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  all  the  youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the 
church  J  the  girls  are  placed  on  one  side,  the  boys  on 
the  other.     They  are  then  divided  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  and  their  prepress,  and  instructed 
eiuier  by  die  clergy  attached  to  the  church,  or  by 
pious  persons  who  voluntarily  devote  their  time  to 
this  most  useful  employment.     In  other  parts  of  Italy, 
the  children  are  catechised  regularly,  and  almost  inva- 
riably in'  the  parish  church  by  their  pastor."    The 
Italian  common  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  full  as 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  truths,  Uie  duties,  and  the 
motives  of  religion,  as  the  same  class  in  England ;  and 
instances  of  very  gross  ignorance  seldom  occur,  unless 
in  the  superabundant  population  of  g^eat  towns,  and 
of  overgrown  capitals."      Translations  of  the    Bible, 
*^  when  considered  as  tolerably  accurate,  are  allowed, 
and  encouraged ;  and  an  Italian  translation  exists,  pen- 
ned with  great  elegance,  and  recommended  to  public 
ate  of       perusal  by  no  less  than  Papal  authority."    **  The  pea* 
wvlcdge.  aantry  of  the  north  of  Italy,  were,  previous  to  the 
French  invasion,  universally  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
and  equal  in  point  of  information  to  the  peasantry  of 
the  most  flourishing  countries  in  Europe."     "  The 
middling  classes  are  generally  very  well  acquainted 
^'     with  every  thing  that  regards  their  duty,  the  object  of 
their  profession,  and  their  respective  interests."     ''  But 
even  where  the  ordinary  share  of  information  is  want- 
ing, the  deficiency  is  not  so  perceptible  as  in  more  nor- 
thern countries.    The  Italian  is  acute  and  observing. 
These  two  qualities  united,  supply  in  some  degree  the 
place  of  reading;  and  give  his  conversation  more  life, 
more  aense,  and  more  interest,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  discourse  of  transalpines  of  much  better  education." 
**  The  Italian  nobility  have  ^ways  distinguished  them- 
selves hy  cultivating  and  encouraging  the  arts  and 
aciences.     Many,  or  rather  most  of  the  Italian  acade- 
miea  were  founded  by  gentlemen,  and  are  still  com- 
posed principally  of  members  of  that  class.     The  Ita- 
lian nobility  has  produced  more  authors,  even  in  our 
own  days,  dian  tne  same  class  has  ever  yet  done  in  any 
country.    Moreover,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  music,  is  almost  innate  in  the 
Italian  gentry — a  taste  scarcely  separable  from  an  ao 


quaintance  with  the  two  great  sources  of  information,    Statuttei. 
antiquities  and  history."     "  To  accuse  the  Italians  of  "*"^-^^"^ 
cowardice,  is  to  belie  their  whole  history.     Even  in  the    **"■*•• 
late  invasion,  the  peasantry  themselves,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Neapolitan,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  state, 
made  a  bold  and  generous,  though  ineffectual  resist- 
ance.    Not  courage,  therefore,  but  the  motives  which 
call  it  forth,  and  the  means  which  give  it  effect,  that 
is,  discipline,  hope,  interest,  &&  are  wanting  to  the 
Italians."     "  In  matly  of  the  great  towns,  due  respect  MonOa 
is  not  paid  to  the  mati-imonial  contract,  especiallv  in    » 
Venice  and  Naples,  where  cicesbeism  exists  in  all  its 
profligacy  among  the  higher  classes ;   but  the  middling 
classes  and  the  peasantry  are  In  Italy  as  chaste  as  per- 
sons of  the  same  description  in  any,  and  more  chaste 
than  they  are  in  many  countries."     **  The  industry  also 
of  the  Italian  peasantry  may  be  traced  over  every  plain, 
and  discovered  on  almost  every  mountain,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina."     "  They  obey  the  call 
of  nature  in  reposing  during  the  sultry  hours,  when 
labour  is  dangerous  and  the  neat  is  intolerable ;"   but 
"  to  compensate  for  this  suspension,  they  begin  their 

-  labours  with  the  dawn,  and  prolong  them  till  the  close 
of  evening  ;  so  that  the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  labours 
more  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  the  English  pea- 
sant." *'  The  Italian  is  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel ;  he 
is  hasty  and  passionate."  ''  An  unexpected  insult,  •  a 
hasty  word,  occasion  a  quarrel ;  both  parties  lose  their 
temper:  daggers  are  drawn,  and  a  mortal  blow  is 
given :  the  whole  transaction  is  over  so  soon,  that  the 
by-standers  have  scarce  time  to  notice  it,  much  less  to 
prevent  it  The  deed  is  considered,  not  as  the  effect 
of  deliberate  malice,  but  of  an  involuntary  and  irre- 
sistible impulse;  and  the  perpetrator,  generally  re» 
pentant  ana  horror-struck  at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied 
and  allowed  to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fkstncss.  Yet  the 
remedy  is  easy  and  obvious ;  a  prohibition  under  the 
severest  penalty  to  carry  arms  of  any  description.  This 

■  remedy  has  been  applied  with  full  success  by  the  French, 
while  masters  of  the  south ;  and  by  the  Austrians, 
while  in  possession  of  the  north  of  Italy."  *'  But  ac- 
tual murder  and  deliberate  assassination  js  very  uncom- 
mon among  them ;"  and  <'  even  robberies  are  rarely, 
met  with  at  present." 

G<mernments. 

No  country  has  exhibited  more  various  forms  of  go-  GAvera- 
vernment,  or  given  birth  to  more  powerful  empires  and  mcpts. 
flourishing  republics,  than  Italy :  "  Gravidam  imperiis, 
belloque  mmentem."  From  the  1 0th  to  the  l7th  cen- 
tury, the  greater  cities  rose  into  independence  and  re- 
publics ;  and  their  history  is  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Greece,  in  the  virtues  wliich  the  members  of  such 
states  usually  display.  The  smaller  republics  have  in  la« 
ter  times  been  annexed  to  the  more  powerful.  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Scienna  have  been  enslaved  by  their  Dukes  ; 
but  enjoyed*  a  considerable  portion  of  tranquility  and 
property  previous  to  the  French  revolution.  The  mo- 
dem Italums  are  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  the 
love  of  liberty,  or  the  feelings  of  patriotism ;  but  their 
country  is  too  much  subdivided,  and  by  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  foreign  powers,  kept  in  a  state  of  too 
great  dissension,  to  allow  its  inhabitants  any  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  their  natural  magnanimity,'  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  natural  advantages  as  o^e  peo- 
ple. The  political  arrangements  of  the  northern  states 
and  principalities,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Nea- 
politan and  Ecclesiastical  ^vemmentSj  have  beenaU 
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Smlffdes.  ready  mentioned;  bat,  for  an  account  of  their  re- 
spective politics,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  allotted 
to  them  separately.  It  may  only  here  be  observed, 
that,  in  those  two  last  mentioned  states,  the  govern- 
'  ment  is  absolute,  and  above  all  controul.  In  the  latter, 
the  Sacred  character  of  the  sovereign  makes  the  su- 
preme authority  be  exercised  with  mildness,  and  sub- 
mitted to  with  respect ;  an^there  are  some  appear- 
ances of  its  being  the  intention  of  the  present  Pontiff, 
as  it  is  strongly  the  wish  of  the  Roman  public,  to  elect 
a  senate  to  share  in  the  administration  of  afhirs.  In 
the  former,  despotism  prevails  in  its  most  degrading 
forms,  and  ruinous  effects,  with  little  prospect  of  ame- 
lioration, except  where  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
the  example  of  otlier  more  enlightened  governments 
may  communicate. 

The  police  throughout  Italy  is  extremely  defective, 
especially  in  the  two  last  mentioned  states ;  of  which 
the  one  is  indulgent  and  the  other  indolent— the  papal 
magistrates  forgiving,  the  Neapolitan  overlooking  the 
greatest  criminals.  During  the  recent  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  the  depredations  of  armed  banditti  have 
been  frequently  and  fatally  experienced  by  the  travel- 
ler ;  and  in  some  cases  these  outrages  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  apathy  of  the  rulers.  The  plunderers, 
who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  are 
no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, who  are  employed  in  their  usual  labours,  during 
tlie  greater  pairt  of  the  year,  but,  at  other  seasons,  en- 
list under  the  banners  of  a  few  chiefs  for  the  pillage 
ttf  travellers.  After  making  a  predatory  attadc,  the^ 
disperse  immediately,  and,  resuming  Hieir  usual  occu- 
pations, appear  as  peaceable  subjects  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tneir  curate  and  mayor,  wiiose  indulgence 
and  connivance  are  suspected  to  originate  in  no  veiy 
honourable  reasons.  A  few  of  the  lewlers  are  generally 
known ;  and,  being  exposed  to  the  constant  search  of 
the  gens  d'armes,  are  occasionally  apprehended  and 
executed ;  but  the  evil  is  not  thereby  repressed.  Ih 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  brigands  are  said  to  have 
been  lately  dispersed  by  the  singular  plan  of  the  go- 
vernment taking  into  its  service  two  of  the  principal 
leaders,  who  have  engaged  to  make  all  their  followers 
quiet  subjects. 

The  poor  are  extremely  numerous  in  Italy ;  and,  in 
the  southern  provinces  particularly,  the  most  importu- 
nate mendicants  beset  the  ^  passengers  at  every  turn. 
Their  numbers  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  ineasttre  to 
the  stagnating  commerce,  declining  manu&ctures,  and 
narrow  policy  of  many  of  the  states ;  and,  as  no  l^egal 
provision  is  made  for  their  support,  their  claims  are 
brought  more  obtrusively  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 
The  sufierings  of  the  Italian  poor,  however,  are  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  want  of  comfottable  lodgings,  and  ck>thin^; 
and  their  other  necessities  are  fully  supplied  by  the 
distributions  at  the  numerous  convents,  and  the  aids 
aflbrded  by  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  the  alms 
of  private  individuals.  ''  Having  now,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
'^crossed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  Italy,  I  ac- 
knowledge I  have  been  agreeablyjoisappoitited  in  fmd« 
ing  the  state  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  mhabitants  less 
wretched  than,  fVom  the  accounts  of  same  travellers,  I 
imagined  it  was ;  and  I  may,  witii  equal  trudi  add. 
Hiat,  although  I  have  not  seen  so  much  poverty  as  1 
was  taught  to  expect,,  yet  I  have  seen  far  more  poverty 
than  misery.  Even  the  extremity  of  indigence  is  ao- 
tompanied  witk  less  wrHcbedneaa  here;,  than  in  mas; 


Poor. 


other  countries.    This  is  partly  owing  to  the  my^oess  &u^ 
of  the  dimfiite  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the 
peaceable,  religious,  and  contented  dispoMtiou  of  the 
people." 

The  Church  and  Reltgion, 

The  estabHsfaed  Catholic  or  Romish  faith  and  worship 
prevails  exclusively  oyer  all  Italy  >-  and  no  wheie  is  iu 
authority  and  jurisdiiction  more  cda^^e.    Over  this  The  PwtiC 
church  of  Italy  tiie  Pope  presidea  as  primate,  with  the 
nime  prerc^atives  #hich  accompany  that  title  tod  sta- 
tion in  other  countries.    But  besides  the  peodiar  of* 
fice,  whidi  merely  expresses  his  relation  to  the  Italian 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  he  is  also  the  chief  pastor  of 
the  CathoKc  church  over  the  whole  world ;  and  thas 
possesses,  in  the  opinion  of  that  church,  a  spirttuid  m* 
premacy  and  infhienoe  in  every  country,  where  any 
.  portion  of  it  exists.    In  this  diaracter,  he  is  regarded 
not  only  as  bishop  of  Rome,  metropolitan,  and  primate 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  &c.  and  a  patriarch  of  the  West*  enjoy- 
ing all  the  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  oontreul,  of  | 
other  bishops,  prhnateb,  or  patriarchs  in  their  respee-  i 
tive  districts ;  but  also  as  the  -successor  of  St  Peter, 
sitting  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Catholic  churdi,  by  di- 
vine right  and  appointment,  and  holding  the  primacy 
of  honour  and  juriadiction  over  the  whole  Christian 
church.  To  refuse  bim  this  name  and  honour,  is  deem- 
ed an*  act  of  spiritual  rebellion ;  but,  -at  the  same  time, 
the  precise  rights  and  prerogatives  connected  with  it 
have  never  yet  been  demied ;  and  the  exettiooa  of  poa- 
tifScal  power  in  general  are  regarded,  at  least  by  me* 
dern  Catholics,  as  only  of  human  kiatitution,  wluch  it 
would  be  neither  heresy  nor  schism  to  resist.    For  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  this  usnrpntion,  and  its  sub- 
sequent ootinection  with  a  temporal  sovereignty,  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  artdde  EccLESiAsncaL  HiSTOitY, 
diap.  i.  and  nnist  be  oansidered  at  present  as  merriy 
statmg  the  modem  views  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
diurch  on  the  subject  of  its  apiritaal  head.   To  this  to- 
pic also  We  must  only  allude  by  the  way,  and  ooofliie 
our  account  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  fais  office  as  head 
of  the  ehurdi  of  Italy  and  Bishop  of  Rome.    He  is, 
however,  at  the  same  lime,  a  temporal  prince,  and 
sovereign  of  a  considerable  portion  ot*  the  -country ;  and 
thus  comes  to  be  noticed  both  under  ^e  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical branches  of  this  article.     It  ts,  nevcrlhcleaB, 
to  the  latter  of  th^se  characters,  that  hia  dress,  titles, 
equipage,  &c.  are  adapted ;  and,  in  his  own  court,  he  is 
exclusivdy  addressed  by  the  appelistions  of  Holiness  or 
Holy  Fa^er.     His  robes  resemble  those  of  a  bishop 
in  pontificals,   exeeptii^  the   stole    and    the  cakoD, 
which  is  white  instead  of  purple.    Hia  vestments^  wfaeo 
he  bfRciates  in  diuKch,  do  not  diflRer  ircmi  those  of  odier 
pt^ltftes,  and  it  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that 
he  w«ars  the  *'  tiara,"  or  triple  crown.     Boldi  in  pabKte 
and  private,  he  is  encircled  with  all  the  ferais  c(  ma* 
jestv^  and  approached  with  the  greatest  levevence.    A 
prelate  in  fhll  robes  is  always  in  vralAnig  in  his  anti- 
chamber  ;.  and,  when  the  apaitment  <q>en8,  he  is  seen 
sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  smaill  table  before  him. 
The  persoti  who  is  introduced  to  tins  pieae>ice- chamber, 
-kneels  first  in  the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and,  lastly,  at  the  feet  m  the  Pontiff,  vfhere  he  is 
allowed  to  kiss  the  cress  emhroideared  on  faw  shoes,  or 
.  is  raided  by  his  hand,  and,  afler  oonvenang  a  short  time, 
odmmonly  receives  a  slight  preient  of  bends  oar  mcdahy 
as  a  memorial,  and  then  retires  ynA  the  same  ceie* 
monies  c£  kneeling.    In  public^  n  l«ige  devmled  rilter 
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<fc%    ttMS  19 eacrtecK i)t<bre liiB  HoUnfefli  tt^-mmeni  hmmur, 

^""^  4he  church  beHa  riii|^  as  he  pastes,  and  aH  men  kneel  hi 
^ia  aight    Hk  whSe  life  is  spent  in  ocremonj  and  re- 
•atraiiit ;  and  oo  digikity  is  more  ciimhenome  and  ccn* 
tinned  than  that  under  whidi  he  is  fdaoed ;  always  eD« 
.^Blbei^  wkh  the  sanse  rohte»  satioimded  by  the  same 
atlCBdanas^  confined  witlmi  the  same  eircle  of  cere* 
moiiy,  and  never  possessing  one  hour  of  relaxation. 
.After  a  morning  apent  in  business,  a  waUi  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Um  Qttirinal  or  the  VaticaUi  a  visit  to  a  church 
ot  a  iMMpilal,  are  his  onJy  exercises.     Even  his  re- 
-pasts  are  eolitary,  short,  and  fimgal;   and  tin-  eapende 
of  his  table,  in  the  presesit  value  of  money,  never  ex- 
ceeds five  sbtUings  a  day.    His  person  and  conduct  are 
wader  perpetaal  restraint  «nd  inspection,  and  the  least 
deviation  from  strict  propriety,  or  even  from  customary 
Jbntts,  would  he  immedialely  noticed,  and  censured  in 
.pasquinades,    I^eo  X.  gave  great  scmdal  by  shooting'; 
Gtti^ganelH,  by  riding ;  and  when  Bsnedict  XIV.  went 
toaae  the  interior  arranapemcnt  of  a  new  'teatre  before 
it  was  opened  to  the  pubHc,  there  i^ipeaved  next  morn- 
ing the  following  inacription  on  the  door  by  which  be 
had  entered,  '^  iwfto  sanekt,  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
who  enter."    Tnis  strict  decorum  in  the  Papal  court, 
so  different  from  the  aplendoor  and  gaiety  which  it  ex- 
hibited in  former  centuries  has  been  ascribed  by  the 
CttdioUcwrilento  tiieinfiuenee  oftbt  edebrated  Coun- 
-401  of  Trent. 

::ardi-  .  The  Cotiave  of  Cardinals  <fonn  the  amncil  of  the 
Pontiff,  and.  die  aenate  of  modem  Rome ;  and  are  also 
.the  oflwers  of  state  entmstfed  with  the  management  of 
the  churdi  at  harge,  and  of  the  Roman  territenes  in^par- 
ticukr.  They  are  aeventy«two  iu  nomber,  including 
the  six  anbniban  biahops ;  but  some  of  the  hats  being 
^^enemUy  kept  in  reserve,  in  case  of  any  emergency, 
>tha  nuodMr  is  aeldam  fail  All  the  Catholic  powers 
are  aBowed  to  recommend  acertaln  number ;  but  the 
nomination  lests  solely  with  the  Pope.  Their  grand 
asaembly  is  caBed-die  oonsistory,  where  diey  appear  in 
■U  their  8|dendonr,  and  the  Pope  piesides  in  person ; 
'but  less -for  the  pmpoee  of  discussing  than  witnessing 

'  the  ratification  of  measures  already  wiopted  in  the  ca- 

binet of  the  Pontiff.  Their  principal  prerogative  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  oondave,  where  they  are  confined  within 
the  Vatican  palace  till  ^ey  agree  in  the  election  of  a 
pope.  The  large  halls  are  then  divided  into  temporary 
npardnents,  of  which  each  cardinal  has  four,  with  two 
nttendants ;  while  in  order  to  exclude  all  undue  in- 
fluence from  the  assembly,  die  difierent  entrances  are 
guarded  by  the  senatars  of  Rome,  conservators,  pa- 
triarchs, ardibiihops,  and  bi^iops,  in  the  city  at  the 
time.  The  tickets,  containing  the  votes  of  the  cardi- 
nals, are  pot  npon  the  comnranion  plates  and  then  in«> 
to  the  dudice;  and  Uie  pope,  as  soon  as  elected,  ia 
placed  OB  a  chair  nnon  the  ahar  itself,  where  he  receives 
the  adoratfon  or  homaoe  of  those  who  ere  present. 
These  two  cereaaoBies  the  mere  enlightened  Orthotics 
diemselves  eonaider  as  bordering  on  profanation  ;  but 
ptthsps,  their  intoxicating  infiuence  is  meant  to  be 
connteraeted  by  another,  whidi,  to  ensure  its  effect,  ia 
repeated  three  times  in  laiccession.  As  the  new  pon^ 
tiff  advances  towards  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  to  be 
idaced  upon  it,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  kneeling 
oefere  hun,  sets  fiiB  to  a  small  quantity  of  tow  pkced 
on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and,  as  it  blaaes  and  vsStiishea 
into  amoke,  nddreases  his  Holiness  in  these  words : 
«•  Sancte  Pater !  ric  transit  gloria  mundi." 

opt.  All  tiio  grsat  cities,  and  some  even  of  a  seoondary 

tate^  have  arditMSbops;  while  ehnost  every  town^  ea* 
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denominated  Mendicants  or  Friars.  These  form  a  mul- 
titudinous and  multifarious  body,  under  a  great  variety 
"^  •  of  subdivisions,  dresses,  and  observances ;  but  the  most 
-prevalent  are  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustines.  They  were  all  intended  to  act  as  assist- 
ants to  the  clergy  in  their  parochial-  duties ;  but  the 
auxiliaries  have  become  the  most  numerous,  and  have 
encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  main  body. 
In  towns  particularly,  tney  ^'aw  the  people  away  from 
•the  ancient  liturgical  service,  to  shews,  images,  and 
other  abuses ;  while  it  is  only  in  the  distant  and  retired 
ports  of  the  country  that  they  are  subservient  and  aid- 
ing to  the  parochial  pastors.  Between  the  Alps  and 
Appenines  particularly,  and  also  in  most  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, the  lower  classes  are  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
religious  duties,  and  the  young  of  every  parish  are  ca- 

•  techized  in  the  churches  by  pious  persons,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  priests.  An  Italian  translation  of  the 
Bible,  not  indeed  very  easily  procured,  is  allowed  and 
recommended ;  but  the  greatest  jealousy  is  shewn  of 

•  every  other  version  of  the  Scriptures  being  circulated 
among  the  people.  Even  Catholics,  however,  are  com- 
'pellea  to  acknowledge,  that  many  abuses  and  absurdi- 
ties prevail  in  the  religious  system  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies,  the  number  of 
holidays,  the  infinity  of  monastic  establishments,  the 
extravagant  and  idle  forms  of  devotion,  the  unmeaning 
and  improper  ornaments  of  the  churches,  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  absurdities,  and  the  introduction  of 
theatrical  exhibitions  and  music  into  places  of  worship. 
See  Eustace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italy ;  Swinburne's 
Travels  in  the  txuo  Sicilies  ;  Spallanzani's  Travels  in  ItO' 
Itf  ;  Condamyne's  Tour  in  Italy  ;  Martin's  Tour  through 
Italy  ;  Moore's  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  ; 
Starke's  Letters  from  Italy  ;  i)e  Salis'  Travels  through 
various  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  Forsyth's 
Remarks  on  Antiquities^  Arts,  and  JLelters,  during  an  ex* 
cursion  in  Italy  ;  Lumsden's  Remarks  on  the  Anliqui* 
ties  of  Rome;  Hisloire  Literaire  dlialie,  par  P.  L.  Uin- 

.  gueii^ ;  De  la  Literature  du  midi  de  L'Europef  par 
J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Simondi ;  Tableau  de  VAgricuU 
4ure  Toscane,  par  J.  C.  L.  Simondi ;  Lettres  ecrites  tTIm 

'iaUe-en  1812,  &c.  par  Frederic  SuUin  de  Chateau vieux  ; 

.'Italia  et  'Sicilia  Antigua  Cluverius;  Descrittione  deW 
Italia,  Alberti ;  Analyse  d'ltalie  d' Anville ;  Vetus  Lali* 
um,  Corradino ;  La  Via  Appia  riconosciuia,  e  descritla, 

^PratiUi;  The^ Grand  Tour,  by  Nugent;  Keysler's  and 
Misson's  Travels,     (q) 

ITHACA  is  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  celebrated  as 

•  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  and  for  having  been  the  scene 
of  some  principal  events  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.     It  is 

•  still  denominated  Ithaca  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  in- 
.  habitants,  scndThiaki  by  the  lower:  it  appears  in  the 

Venetian  charts  under  the  appellation  of  Faldi  Com' 
pare,  which,  being  quite  unknown  to  both,  has  proved 

.the  source  of  considerable  perplexity  to  geographers. 
This  island  is  situated  between  Santa  Maura  and  Ce- 
phalonfa,  from  each  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chan- 
nel about  two  miles  in  width,  and  it  lies  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania 
stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Artato  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
Ithaca  is  of  the  most  irregular  form ;  and  resembles 
two  islands  united  by  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  land.  It 
extends  1 8  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south- 

.east,  but  is  penetrated  by  a  bay  five  miles  wide,  called 
Porto  Molo,  dividing  it  almost  into  two  islands,  and  lea- 
ving a  narrow  isthmus  about  half  a  mile  across.  The 
island  is  no  where  above  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  su- 

•perficial  area  probably  does  not  exceed  SO  square  miles. 


There  are  several  harbours  along  the  coast,  as  Vathi,    lAta. 
Skinos,  and  Aito,  all  in  Porto  Molo ;  and  on  the  north  ^^'V^ 
side,  Chioni,  together  with  Port  Friches,  not  far  from 
the  commencement  of  a  long  peninsula  terminattng  the 
extremity  of  the  island  in  Cape  St  John. 

Ithaca,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  is 
sulyect  to  earthquakes,  which  rarely  do  much  damage, 
and  violent  squalls  prevail  in  the  deep  channel  between 
it  and  Cephalonia,  which  deter  small  vesseb  from  at- 
tempting its  navigation,  except  in  steady  winds. 

Water  is  scarce:  that  of  Vathi  is  brackish;  the 
largest  vrook,  Melainudros,  flowing  into  the -sea  at 
Frichies,  comes  from  a  spring  of  the  same  name.  The 
residue  of  the  rains  is  preserved  in  cisterns,  which  are 
sometimes  excavated  m  the  rock,  or  the  inhabitant! 
draw  their  supplies  from  wells. 

This  island  consists  of  a  single  narrow  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rock.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  unequal,  scarce* 
ly  presenting  100  yards  of  continuous  level  ground, 
and  every  where  rising  into  rugged  eminences,  of  which 
-the  higl^st  are  the  mountains  Stephanos  and  Neritos, 
on  opposite  sides  of  Porto  Molo.  Although  a  small 
portion  can  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  yet  the  grain 
obtained  is  sufficient  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  afibrds  an  inconsiderable  quantity  Tor 
export  to  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  where  the  natives  of 
the  latter  store  it  up,  owing  to  its  superior  quality. 
There  are  pleasant  gardens  here.  In  different  parts  teiw 
races  ar^  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  plants ;  almonds, 
olives,  and  grapes  are  among  the  fruits,  the  last  of 
which  hang  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  from  vines, 
growing  where  scarcely  a  particle  of  earth  can  be  seeni 
and  are  of  that  particular  species  called  currants  in  Bri- 
tain. We  read  of  various  fruits  in  the  garden  of 
Laertes,  and  the  same  still  remain  indigenous  aroand 
the  village  ofLeuka.  Ithaca  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated for  trees  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  there  is  yet 
a  wood  of  arbutus  and  prickly-leaved  oak,  intermixed 
with  wild  olives,  juniper  and  mastic,  on  a  hill  towards 
the  southern  extremity.  The  larger  quadrupeds  are 
brought  hither  from  the  Grecian  coast  Some  of  the 
islets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  are  devoted 
to  pasturage,  but  not  during  the  heat  of  summer,  as 
they  contain  no  water.  Pliny  asserts  that  hares  died 
when  they  were  carried  to  lUiaca :  at  present  they  are 
coursed  with  a  particular  species  of  greyhounds. 

The  total  population  of  tne  island,  according  to  a  re* 
turn  obtainea  by  the  French  in  IB07,  amounted  to 
8000,  who  are  dispersed  in  the  town  of  Vathi  and 
four  or  five  villages.  Vathi  stands  in  a  fine  district*  ^^  ^ 
where  almond  trees  and  groves  of  oranges  afibrd  fruit,  ^*^ 
shade,  and  fragrance  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
close  to  the  port,  extending  along  its  eastern,  and  part 
of  its  southern  and  northern  shores^  and  oonststs  of 
about  400  houses,  with  a  population  of  5000,  or,  aooord* 
Ing  to  some,  of  only  SOOO  souls.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  street  containing  the 
government  house,  together  with  other  public  boild« 
ings,  now  assumes  a  regular  appesrance.  From  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  the  bell  towers  have  bem 
erected  at  a  distance  from  the  churches.  The  rdi« 
gion  of  the  Greek  church  is  professed  here,  and  the 
dergy  are  under  the  direction  of  a  proto»papss,  de* 
ipendent  on  the  archbishop  of  Cephalonia.  There  im 
jio  church  of  the  Latin  rite  m  Ithaca,  nor  any  nunneiy  ; 
but  churches  and  chapels  are  numerous ;  and  there  are 
four  monasteries.  Some  of  these  are  of  late  erection  ; 
and  one,  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  among  the 
mountains,  was  lately  inhabit^  by  no  more  than  m 
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!&!«•    single  Tooekt  vrho  subsisted  on  alms.    In  Vathi  and 
elsewhere^  the  inhabitants  dance  before  their  hoases  on 
the  evening  of  religious  ff^stivals ;  and  a  modern  traveU 
Fer  informs  us,  that  he  saw  the  figure  of  one  dahce^  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  the  yqjuths  and  virgins  of 
Delos»  commemorating  the  return  of  Theseus  from  his 
expedition  to  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  though  it  has  now 
lost  much  of  that  intricacy  supposed  to  illustrate  its 
windings.     No  regular  inns  are  to  be  seen  in  Vatlii, 
but  a  place  of  entertainment  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished for  mariners.     About  fifty  vessels  of  all  deno- 
xoinattons  belong  to  the  port,  which  trade  to  every  part 
c^  the  Mediterranean ;  yet  the  only  exports  are  about 
500,000  pounds  of  currants,  which  were  formerly  car- 
ried to  the  London  market;  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  grain ;  and  a  little  wine,  in  appearance  and  flavour 
somewhat  intermediate  between  port  and  claret,  but 
which  is  reputed  the  best  of  all  produced  in  the  Ionian 
isles.     The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vathi  are  en- 
gagmg  and  polite,  and  strangers  are  received  with 
much  hospitality.     Most  of  them  are  able  to  converse 
in  Greek  and  Italian.     They  can  speak  French  with 
almost  equal  fluency.    The  towns  next  in  size  to  Vathi 
seem  to  be  Oxoai,  where  there  is  a  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  under  the^inspection  of  the  proto-papas,  or- 
head  priest,  and  Anoai,  which  its  inhabitants  are  de« 
serting  for  the  village  of  Chioni> 

While  this  island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
its  government  was  vested  in  a  Cephalonian  nobleman, 
ele^ed  by  the  council  of  Argostoli,  the  chief  town.  AU 
though  not  lucrative,  the  appointment  was  an  object 
of  ambition  among  the  Cenhidonians.  and  never  be- 
stowed on  any  one  who  had  not  previously  filled  the 
highest  ofRccs ;  and  he  was  replacetl  annually.  His 
authority,  was  limited  chiefly  to  matters  of  police ;  he 
had  to  make  reports  on  what  proceedings  were  neces- 
sary to  the  proveditore  of  Cephalonia,  whose  instruc- 
tions he  was  bound  to  observe.  By  the  later  regula- 
tions of  the  Ionian  republic,  no  native  of  the  island 
can  be  named ;  and  the  governor  is  changed  every  se- 
cond year.  He  is  entitled  to  a  residence  in  the  pa- 
Iace«  and  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  other  public  of- 
ficers. 

No  vestiges  whatever  remain  to  prove  the  ancient 
celebrity  of  Ithaca.  Its  situation  ana  natural  aspect  ut- 
terly preclude  it  from  having  ever  been  of  any  political 
importance ;  it  even  seems  to  have  been  totally  desert- 
ed ;  for,  according  to  some  authors*  it  was  twice  colo- 
nized from  Cephalonia  in  modern  times ;  and  on  one 
occaaion,  the  Venetians  granted  as  much  Und-  to  each 
settler  as  his  circumstances  would  enable  him  to  culti-- 
vate. 

Nevertheless,  late  travellers  affirm,  that  the  descrip- 
tive parts  of  the  Odyssey,  relative  to  Ithaca,  must  have 
been  made  by  Homer  on  the  very  spot,  for  they  think 
that  they  can  be  actually  recognized.  Foundations 
lately  discovered  on  the  hill  of  Aito^  on  the  narrow 
isthmus  above  alluded  to,  are  apparently  those  of  a 
city  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Some  of  the  stones  form- 
ing  the  vestigea  of  the  walls,  are  of  very  large  dimen« 
sions^  and  their  arrangement  is  stush  as  exclusively  be- 
Itmgs  to  the  earliest  periods.  A  modem  author  re- 
marks, that  the  dty  .on  the  hill  of  Aito  was  situated 
"  upon  an  isthmus,  but  in  the.  time  of  Homer  it  cer- 
tainljr  'was  known  by  the  name  of  the  island."  It  has 
been  usually  affirmed,  however,  though  without  any 
other  iprounds  than  mere  conjecture,  Uiat  Vathi  occu- 
pies tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Ithaca.  The  foundations 
yet  visible  on  the  hill  of  Aito,  it  is  supposed^  may  con 
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respond  with  the  description  given  of  the  house^  of  Jtti««w. 
Ulysses,  which,  from  its  position,  commanded  a  view  ^'^ 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.     A  second  city,  •      *  ~ 
supposed  Alalcoraene,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  is  said 
to  have  stood  between  Port  Polis  and  Frichies,  on  a 
neck  of  land,  cut  as  narrow  as  the  isthmus  of  Aito. 
Not  far  from  Oxoai,  tiliere  is  a  rock  called  Homer's 
School,  which  preserves  the  vestiges  of  very  ancient 
masonry,  and  has  had  niches,  which  probably  have 
contained  naUve  offerings.   When  it  received  this  name 
is  unknown ;  but  it  is  recorded,  that  several  cities  havin^^ 
disputed  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer,  Adri- 
an consulted  an  oracle,  by  which  Ithaca  was  named. 
The  most  conspicuous  antiquities  now  extant,  are  such 
tombs  or  sarcophagi  as  are  usually  found  near  the  re- 
mains of  the  oldest  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  Grecian 
territories,  though  so  simple  and,  void  of  ornament,  as 
to  preclude  any  opinion  being  formed  regarding  their 
real  anra.     Coins  and  medals  also  are  frequently  dug  up 
here,  but  those  having  the  name  of  Ithaca  itself  are 
rare  ;  and,  according  to  the  inhabitants,  are  found  only 
between  the  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Aito  and  Porto  Molo. 
M.  Bosset  describes  several  of  these,  which  he  says 
have  evidently  been  struck  in  commemoration  of  Ulys- 
ses.    Yet  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
regarding  Ithaca,  the  antiquities  now  extant  may  be-* 
long  to  a  period  long  posterior  to  that  in  which  Homer 
has  laid  the  scenes  of  his  poetry  ;  while  they  may  still 
Ije  very  old.    Traditions  are  not  wanting  in  the  island  of 
Ithaca  regarding  Ulysses,  and  there  are  even  indivi- 
duals among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  believetl  to  be  his 
descendants.  East  Long.  ^V  40',NorthLat.  3b<>  47'.  (c) 
JUDAISM.     See  Jews. 

JUDi£A,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  described  Extent  and 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  geographers  under  a  great  houncUnes. 
variety  of  names,  and  with  great  diversities  of  extent. 
In   the  most  extensive  application   of  the  name,   it 
comprehends  the  whole  country  possessed  by  the  Jews« 
or  people  of  Israel ;  and  included,  therefore,  very  dif- 
ferent portions  of  territory,  at  different  periods  of  their 
history.     Upon  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Joshua, 
it  was  divided  into- twelve  portions,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  a  general  view  of 
their  respective  allotments  (though  the  intermediate 
boundaries  cannot  be  very  predsely  ascertained  )*,  may 
convey  some  idea  of  its  extent  at  that  period.     The  Possessions 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  comprised  all  the  country  of  the  twelve 
between  Edom,  or  Idumea,  on  the  south,  the  Mediter-  tribes, 
ranean  on  the  west,  the  Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  and  an 
imaginary  line  on  the  north,  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Salt^Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. — The  por- 
tion of  Simeon  was  included  within  that  of  Judah,  and 
formed  the  south-west  corner  of  the  country,  compre- 
hending the  towns  of  Bersaba,  Gerar,  Rapha,  Gaza, 
Ascaloui  and  Azotus.— The  portion  of  Benjamin  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  Judah,  near  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  the  eaist  by  the  river  Jordan, 
and  containing  part  of  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Bethel,  Rania« 
&c— -The  portion  of  Dan  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Ju- 
dah, between  that  of  Benjamin  and  the  Mediterranean, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  the  latter,  and  containing  Ac- 
caron  and  Jemnia.— The-  portion  of  Ephraim  stretched 
along. the  northern  limits  of  Dan  and  Benjamin,  be* 
tween  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  on  the  west,  containing  Sychem,  Joppa,  Lyd- 
da,  Gazara,  &c  —The  portion  of  the  half ^ tribe  of  Ma* 
nasseh  was  situated  north  of  Ephraim,  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  as  far> 
north  as  Dora^  at  the  SooHuS  Mount  CarmeL— The  por«» 
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Jndsa.  lion  of  Issachar  stretched  northwards  from  Manasseh/ 
^"■"•V*^  and  westwards  from  Jordan,  as  far  as  Mount  Tabor.-— ^ 
•The  portion  of  Asher  comprehended  the  maritime 
tract  between  Mount  Carmel,  as  far  as  Stdon. — The 
portion  of  Zabulon,  bounded  bj  Asher  on  the  west, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  south,  joined  on  the  east, 
the  portion  of  Naphtali,  which  occupied  the  borders  of 
the  lake  Gennesareth,  or  sea  of  Tiberias. — The  portion 
of  Reuben  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  torrent  of  Amon,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Jabok.— The  portion-  of  Gad, 
also  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  stretched  from  the  Ja- 
bok towards  the  north,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the 
other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  occupied  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  lake  Gennesareth,  to  the  northern  limits 
of  the  country.  The  whole  of  this  extent  between 
Ccele  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  Peirea  on  the 
eouth,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  Arabia 
Deserta  on  the  east,  may  be  considered  as  situated  be^ 
tween  3\^  l(y  and  83^  W  of  north  latitude,  about  140 
miles  in  lengtli,  and  nearly  100  in  breadth.  Reckon- 
iug  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  which  are  often  mentioned 
in  sacred  Scripture  as  including  the  more  settled  and 
permanent  possessions  of  the  Israelites,  its  length  would 
not  exceed  ISO  miles.  But,  if  estimated  from  its  boun- 
daries in  the  reigns  of  David  ai>d  Solomon,  and  several 
auoceeding  princes,  its  extent  must  be  enlarged  more 
than  three^fold,  including  both  the  land  of  Palestine, 
or  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of 
Fhoenice  on  the  north,  with  pnrt  of  Syria  to  the  north- 

•  east  All  this  extent  was  originally  comprehended  in 
the  land  of  promise,  (Gen.  xv.  18.  Deut.  xi.  24.)  and 
was  actually  possessed  by  David  and  Solomon,  (1  Kings 

'  ix«  SO.  12  Chron.  viii.  7.)     It  is  described  in  numerous 

•  passages  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  all  comprised  in  the 
noly  land,  from  Hamath  on  the  north,  to  the  river  of 
Egypt  on  the  sooth,  and  from  the  Great,  or  Mediter- 

Tanean  sea  on  the  west,  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  on  the 
•east;  a  tract  of  countiy  at  least  460  miles  in  length, 
and  more  than  100  in  breadth.  * 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hebrews  had  attained  its  greatest  extent,  it  was 
divided,  in  tonsequence  of  a  revolt  of  t^  tribes,  into 
two  distinct  sovereignties,  named  Israel  and  Judah; 
the  former  of  which  had  its  seat  of  government  in  Sa- 
maria, and  the  latter  in  Jerusalem.  The  territories  of 
both  were  gradually  curtailed  and  laid  waste  by  the 
-  revolt  of  tributary  princes,  and  the  incursions  of  pow- 
erful neighbours ;  and  both  were  at  length  completely 
overthrown,  that  of  Israel  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  about 
720  years  before  Christ;  and  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
ehadneczar,  about  114  years  later. 

After  a  captivity  of  70  years,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  the  subjects  of  Judah,  having  received  permission 
from  Cyrus  to  return  to  their  native  country,  they  not 
only  occupied  the  former  territories  of  that  kingdom, 
but  extended  themselves  over  great  part  of  what  had 
belonged  to  the  ten  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 

Named  <^d  ^^^">  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^f  g^^^  ^^  name  of  Judsa  to 
Judiea.  the  whole  country  over  which  they  had  again  esta- 
blished their  dominion.  The  same  name  was  given  to 
that  kingdom,  as  possessed  by  Herod  the  Great  under 
the  Romans ;  but,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  it  was  recognized  only  by  the  name  of 
Palesthie,  All  traces  of  its  ancient  division  among  the 
« twelve  tribes  were  now  abolished,  and  it  was  distributed 


into  four  provinces,  viz.  Jndea  Proper  in  the  smirii,    Jotoi. 
Galilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  centre,  and  Ferasa  JT^."^ 
on  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan. .     •  ^^''^^l!" 

JudsM  Proper,  situated  in  »r  40^  North  I^atitude,  jj^^j  j,^ 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  ^^^ 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan,  on 
the  south  by  Arabia  Petrea ;  and  comprised  the  an- 
cient settlements  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon, with  Philistsea  and  Idnmea.     It  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  eleven  toparchies,  and  by  Pliny  into  ten ; 
but  these  subdivisions   are  little  noticed  by  ancient 
writers,  and  their  boundaries  are  very  hnperfectly  as« 
certained.      The  principal   places  in    the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  province  were,  Jerusalem  the  capital, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  city  named  iElia,  a  little  farther 
north,  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  modem  Jerusalem ; 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  about  1  ST  miles  east- 
ward of  Jerusalem,  and  ei^ht  from  the  river  Jordan ; 
Phasselis,  built  by  Herod  m  memory  of  his  brother, 
15  miles  north-west  of  Jericho;  Archelais,  built  by 
Archelaus,  10  miles  north  of  Jericho;   Gophna,    Id 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  in  the  road  to  Sidiem ;  Be- 
thel, 12  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  originally  called 
Luz ;  Gilgal,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Jericho; 
Engeddi,   100  furlongs  south  south-east  of  Jericho, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Masada, 
a  strong  fortress  built  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  the   last 
refuge  of  the  Jews  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  Ephraim, 
a  small  town  westward  of  Jericho ;  Anathoth,  a  Leviti- 
cal  town,  nearly  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.     !■ 
the  Houtfa-east  quarter  of  the  province,  were  situated, 
Bethlehem  or  Ephrath,  about  six  miles  south  from  the 
capital;   Bethzur,  now  St  Philip,  a  strong  place  on  the 
iy>ad  to  Hebron,  10  miles  south  of  Jerusalem ;  Ziph,  a 
small  town  between  Hebron  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  Zoar, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the 
situation  of  Sodom ;   Hebron,  formerly  Kiijath-Arba, 
a  very  ancient  town  in  a  hilly  country,  25  miles  sonth 
of  the  capital ;   Arad,  about  24  miles  southward  from 
Hebron,  and  near  the  Ascensus  Avrabim,  or  Scorpion 
Mountains,  on  the  border  of  Arabia  Petreea ;  and  Tba- 
mar,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province,  near  the 
south  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.     In  the  north-west 
quarter,  were  Bethshemesh,  or  Heliopolis,  a  Lcvitical 
city,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  capital ;  Rama^  fix 
miles  north  from  Jerusalem ;   Emmaus,  a  village  eight 
miles  north  north-west  from   Jerusalem,   afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by 
Vespasian  over  the  revolted  Jews ;  Betiioron,  a  popa- 
lous  Levitical  city  on  the  road  to  Lydda,  a  few  miles 
north-west  of  Emmaus;  Kirjathjearim,  on  the  road  to 
Joppa,  nine  miles  westward  from  the  capital ;  Lydda, 
now  Lod,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  DiospoUs,  about 
12  miles  east  of  Joppa;   Ramla,  supposea  to  be  the 
same  as  Arimathea,   about  five  miles  south-west  of 
Lydda;  Joppa,  a  maritime  town,  now  Jaffih  about  IS 
leagues  north-west  of  Jerusalem ;  Jabne,  a  walled  tea« 
port  town  between  Joppa  and  Azotus ;  imd  Ekron,  « 
town  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  Philistines. — In 
the  south-west  quarter  of  Judaea  were,  Gath,  about  SO 
miles  west  from  Jerusalem,  near  to  which  was  the  city 
of  Eleutheropolis,  a  flourishing  place  'in  the  seoonci 
centuTv ;  Makkedah,  a  strong  place,  eight  miles  north* 
east   from    Eleutheropolis;    Bersabe,    or    Beersheba, 
about  26  miles  south  from  Eleutheropolb ;  Gerar,  be« 
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fnin.  twoen  Beersneoft  and  tae  sea  coast ;  Aaotus^  or  Ashdod, 
"^^r^^  to  the  west  ot'Eleutheropolis,  within  a  few  miJes  of  the 
sea,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  Ascalon^  a  considerable  maritime 
town^  above  43  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem;  Gaza,  15 
miles  southward  from  Ascalon ;  and  Raphia,  between 
Qasa  and  Rhinocorura,  remarkable  for  a  great  battle  in 
its  neighbourhood,  in  which  Philopater;  king  of  Egypt, 
defeated  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 

^3^aiia.  Samaria,  lying  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  in  32^ 
IS'  north  latitude,  extended  along  the  sea-coast  from 
Jnppa  to  Dora,  and  along  the  river  Jordan  from  the 
rivulet  of  Alexandrium  •  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  comprehending  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  of  the  halNtribe  of  Ma- 
nassehy  and  part  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
mnrth  of  Sichem*  and  equally  distant  from  Jordan  and 
the  sea-coast,  aflerwarda  named  Sebaste  by  Herod, 
in  honour  of  Augustus ;  Jezrael,  or  Esdraelon,  about 
four  leagues  north  from  Samaria ;  Sichem,  or  Sychar, 
called  by  the  Romans  Neapolis,  eight  milea  south  of 
Samaria,  in  a  valley  between  the  mountains  Geriacm 
and  Ebal-;  Bethsan,  called  by*  tfae>  Greek  vrriters  Scy- 
tkopdis,  about  20  miles  north«east  of  Sichem;  Csesarea 
of  Palestine,  anciently  called  Turris  Stratonis,  greatly 
enlarged  by  Herod,  and  long  the  principal  city  of  the 
province,  about  19  leagues  north  north-west  from  Je- 
rusalem; Dora,  now  Tartura,  nine  miles  north  from 
Cosarea  on  the  road  to  Tjrre ;  Apollonia,  now  Arzuf,  .on 
the  aea«coast,  22  miles  south  criP  Cacsarea ;  and  Hada- 
drimmon,  afterwards  called^  Maximianopolis,  about  17 
milea  eastward  of  Caesarea. 

SlULs^  Galflaea,  in  33^  north  latitude,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,,  on  the 
north  by  Syria,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  lake  Gennezarethy  comprehended  the  possessions  of 
Aaher^  Naphtali,  and  Zabulon,  with  part  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Isaachar.  The  northern  division  of  the  pro- 
vince was  thmly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  was  some- 
times called  Gralilee  of  the  Gentiles^  but  the  southern 
portion  was  very  populouSk  Its  principal  towns  were ; 
Capernaum,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
G^nezareth;  Bethsaida,-  a  considerable  village  a  few 
leagues  south  of  Capernaum ;  Cinnereth,  south  of  Beth- 
saida, rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  Tiberias ; 
Tarichaea,  a  considerable  town  at  the  efflux  of  the  river 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  30  stadia  south  from 
the  town  of  Tiberias ;  Nazareth,  two  leagues  north-west 
of  Mount  Tabor,  and  equally  distant  from  the  lake  of 
Gennezareth  and  the  sea^coast;  Arbela,  six  miles  west  of 
Nazareth ;  Sepphoris,  or  Dio-Caesarea,  now  Sefouri,  a 
large  and  well  fortified  town,  about  five  leagues  north 
north-west  of  Mount  Tabor;  Zabulon.  a  strong  and 
populous  place,  60  stadia  soath«east  of  Ptolemais ;  Acre, 
or  Acccm,  seven  miles  north  from  the  promontory  of 
Carmel,  aflerwarda  enlarged  and  called  Ptolemais  by 
Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acre,  the  last  city  pos- 
sessecTby  the  Christians  in  Syria,  and  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Serapha  of  Egypt  in  1291 ; 
Kedes,  or  Cydissus,  a  Levitical  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Panuim,  20  miles  south-east  of  Tyre;  Dan,  originally 
Laish,  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  about 
^0  mUes  south-east  of  Sidon ;  Paneas,  near  to  Dan,  or 
according  to  some,  only  a  different  name  for  the  same 
place,  was  repaired  by  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  bv  him  named  CsBsareai  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
^th  the  addition  of  Philippic  to  distiDguiah  it  from  the 
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other  town  of  the  same  name  in  Samaria ;  Jotapata,  the    JodaA. 
strongest  town  in  Galilee,  about  four  leagues  north 
north-east  of  Dio-Csesarea ;  and  Japha  and  Gischala, ' 
two  other  fortified  places  in  the  same  district. 

Peraea,  though  the  name  would  denote  any  extent  of  Penea. 
country  beyond  Jordan,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  that  district  in  SQ**  North  Latitude,  which  formerly 
composed  the  territories  of  Sifaon  the  Ammorhite,  and 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  exending  from  the  river  Amon, 
(which  flows  through  an  extensive  plain  into  the  Dead 
Sea,)  to  tiie  Mount  of  GOead,  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manas- 
seh.  This  province  was  about  60  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  4o  from  east  to  west.  The  principal  places 
were,  Penuel,  on  the  left  of  the  Jabbok,  which  forms 
the  northern  border  of  the  country ;  Succoth,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  little  farther  south ;  Bethabara, 
a  little  below  Succoth,  where  was  a  phu^  of  passage 
over  the  river ;  Amathus,  afterwards  named  Assalt,  a 
strong  town  below  the  influx  of  the  torrent  Jazer ;  Li«  ' 
vias,  between  Mount  Nebo  and  the  northern  OLtNmity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  town  which  was  so  named  by  He* 
rod,  in  honour  of  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus ;  Machae^ 
rus,  a  citadel  on  a  steep  rock,  south  of  Livias,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  Lasa,  or  Calle^rhoe,  cele«« 
brated  for  its  hot-springs,  between  Machcerus  and-the 
river  Amon ;  Herodium,  a  fort  built  by  Herod,  a  few 
miles  farther  inland;  as  a  protection  against  the^Moab* 
ites ;  Aroer,  a  town  of  Moab,  seven  leagues  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  Castra  Amonensia,  a  Roman  station,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Mephoath,  seven  leagues  north* 
east  of  Aroer ;  Hesbon,  or^Esbus,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
anciently  famed  for  its  fish-pook,  seven  leagues  east 
from  the  Jordan,  three  from  Mount  Nebo,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  province ;  Medaba^  now  £1-Bel* 
kaa,  three  leagues  south-east  of  Hesbon ;  Jazer,  or  Ti- 
ra,  a  Levitical  city  on  a  small  lake,  five  leagues  north* 
east  of  Hesbon.  To  the  south  of  Percea,  lies  a  territory 
called  Moabites,  the  capital  of  which  was  Rabba^ 
Moab,  afterwards  named  Areopolis ;  and  to  the  south* 
west  of  which  was  Charac-Moab,  or  Karak,  a  fortress  - 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  val*  - 
ley. 

To  the  north  of  Penea  were  situated  several  districts,  . 
which,  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  under 
Herod  the  Great,  require  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  this 
account,  and  which  do  properly  come  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Peraea,  as  being  situated  on  the  eastward  ' 
of  the  river  Jordan.  These  were  Galaadites,  or  Gilea* 
dites,  in  32^  20'  North  Latitude,  now  Zarca,  east  from 
Jordan,  and  north  from  the  Jabok,  containing  the  dties 
of  Ramoth-Gilead,  Mahanatm,  Jabenh-Gilead,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Oilead.  Batanaea,  anciently  Basan,  now 
Bitinia,  in  32''  25^  North  Latitucle,  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  oaks  and  pastures,  was  situated  to  the  north  of 
Galaadites,  and  contained  the  cities  of  Adrea  or  Edrei, 
Astaroth,  and  Bathyra. — Gaulonitis,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  Batansea,  and  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ti* 
berias,  stretching  northward  to  Mount  Hemon,  and 
containing  Gamiua,  a  strong  town  near  .the  southern 
extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tib^as;  Argob,  between  this 
sea  and  mount  Hippos;  Julias,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Chorazin,  and  by  othera  to  be  Brthsaida  ;•  and  Seleuc* 
ca,  a  fortified  place  on  the  east  border  of  Lacus  Same* 
chonitis. — Auranitis,  or  Ituraea,  a  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren track  north  of  Bataiuea,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  branch  of  Mount  Hermon,  contained  Bostra  or 
Bozra,  about  50  miles  e^t  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 

Sc 
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Judat,    bordering  on  Arabia  Petraea,  afterwards  enlarged  by  Hermon,  a  branch  of  Antilibanus,  about  120  furlonn    Jo^ 
^"""^V^"^  Trajan,  and  named  Trajana  Bostra.     And  Trachonitis,  north  of  Caraarea  Philippi.     Running  Bouthwaid,  it   I^OiM. 
in  53^  15'  North  Latitude,  between  Hermon  and  Anti^  flows  through  the  lake  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  ^""V^ 
libanus,  eastward  from  the  sources  of  Jordan,  and  coo-  and  then  traversing  an  extennve  plain  named  Atiioii, 
taining  Baalgad,  Mispah,  Paneas,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  falls  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  AsphaU 
and  ^nos,  nearly  25  miles  east  of  Paneas,  and  as  far  tites,  or  Dead  Sea.    A  few  torrents  may  be  nentioDed, 
south-south-west  of  Damascus.    There  remains  to  be  which  flow  chiefly  during  the  rainy  or  winter  seaaoo 
Decapolis.    noticed  the  Decapolis,  or  confederation  of  ten  cities  in  particularly  the  Kison,  which  springs  from  the  aoath 
the  last  mentioned  districts,  which  having  been  occu«  side  of  Mount  Tabor,  and,  after  receiving  several  brooki, 
pied  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  heathen  inha-  traverses  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  a  golf 
bitants,  refused  to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ritual  after  the  res-  between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  point  of  Acre ;  the  Ar- 
toration  of  the  Jews,  and  found  it  necessary  to  unite  non,  which  flows  past  the  principal  city  of  Moab,  in  a 
their  strength  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Asmonean  south-west  direction,  then,  turning  north-west,  falls  in. 
princes.    One  of  them,  namely  Scythopolis,  already  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  Jabok,  which  flows  in  a  westeiw 
described  in  the  account  of  Samaria,  was  situated  to  ly  course  into  the  Jordan,  a  little  below  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
the west  of  Jordan ;  but  the  other  nine  were  all  to  the  berias ;  the  Hieromax,  now  Yermuk,  which  panbg 
east  of  that  river,  namely,  Gadara,  or  Redar,  a  strong  Gadara,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  Cedron, 
place  on  a  hill,  the  capital  of  Peraea  in  the  time  of  Jo-  which  flows  dose  by  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.    The  Uti 
sephus,  about  60  stadia  east  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  inland  lakes  are,  Phiala,  a  small  basin  near  Hennoo, 
and  much  frequented  for  its  hot-baths ;  Hippos,  some-  which  has  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  has  been  regarded 
times  called  Susitha,  SO  stadia  jfiorth-west  of  Gadara ;  as  the  fountain  of  the  Jordan ;  Lacus  Samochonitis,  or 
Dium,  or  Dion,  of  which  the  situation  is  unknown,  but  Merom,  now  Bahr-el-houbi,  at  the  conflux  of  the  two 
conjectured  by  D'Anville  to  have  been  about  seven  branches  of  the  Jordan,  between  Paneas  and  the  lake  oC 
leagues  eastward  from  Pella,  a  considerable  town  sup-  Grennezareth,  about  60  stadia  in  length,  and  SO  in 
plied  widi  copious  fountains,  on  the  river  Jabok,  14  breadth,  but  greatly  contracted  in  dry  seasons ;  the  Set 
miles  south  south-east  of  Gadara,  and  celebrated  as  the  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
place  to  which  the  Christians  retired,  by  Divine  admo-  about  13  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth ;  and  the 
nition,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Canatha,  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  now  Almotanak,  about 
south-east  of  Cssarea,  and  between  the  Jordan  and  70  miles  m  length  and  18  in  breadth.     (See  Asphal- 
Mount  Hermon ;  Garasa,  afterwards  Jaras,  three  leagues  tites.  )     For  the  ancient  history  of  Judaea  and  ito  in* 
north-east  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Ti-  habitants,  see  Jews  ;  and,  for  its  modem  state,  see  Pa* 
berias,  and  much  noted  during  the  crusades ;  Rabbath-  lestine.    See  jyAnville's  Ancient  Geography ;  Shaw's 
Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  south-east  of  Travels  in  Barhary^  &c.  vol.  ii. ;  Clarke's  Traivlf,  vbL 
Ramoth,  and  near  the  source  of  die  Jabok,  on  the  con-  ii.  preface ;  Well's  Scripture  Geography,    {q) 
fines  of  Arabia,  aflerwards  called  Philadelphia  by  Pto-        1  V£S,  St.  or  St.  lies,   anciently    Pcndihax,  ii  a 
lemy  Philadelphus,  from  whom  it  had  received  consi-  burgh  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  in  the  couoQr 
derable  improvements,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visi-  of  Cornwall     It  is  situated  near  the  north-east  angk 
ble;  Abila,  four  leases  east  from  Gadara,  in  a  fertile  of  St   Ives  Bay,    in  the  Bristol  Channel;  but  the 
track  between  the  nver  Hieromax  and  Mount  Gilead ;  harbour  is  almost  choked  up  b^  the  shoals  of  land 
and  Capitolias,  a  town  in  Batansea^  five  or  six  leagues  driven  in  by  the  north-west  wmd.     The  town  con- 
east  north-east  of  Gadara*  sists  principally  pf  one  long  street,  dividing  itself 
Face  of  the      Several  chains  of  lofty  mountains  traverse  the  Holy  into  two  smaller  ones  at  the  south  encK     The  church, 
country.       Land  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  the  country  in  which  is  low,  though  spadoos,  has  a  nave  and  twoatales; 
general  may  be  denominated  hilly.    Some  of  the  most  and  is  often  covered  with  spray  in  high  tides  and  tem- 
MouBtaiai.  celebrated  of  these  ridges  are  Gilboa^  about  six  miles  pests,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea.    Slate  and  pilchsrds 
westward  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  province  of  Samaria ;  ai«  the  principal  articles  which  are  exported.    Thepil- 
Hermon,  a  group  of  hills  north-west  of  the  same  town,  chards  are  caught  in  the  bay  in  large  quantities ;  and 
which  environ  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  Ephraim,  in  when  they  appear  in  great  shoals,  all  the  Inhabttanti 
the  south- west  comer  of  the  province ;  Carmel,  a  woody  lend  their  assistance,  and  even  the  church  is  deserted 
and  fertile  ridge  of  hiUs,  extending  southward  from  Car-  when  they  happen  to  appear  on  Sunday.     The  town  is 
mel  promontory  towards  Sichera,  where  it  assumes  the  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  capital,  and  24  in* 
name  of  Gerizim ;  Tabor,  an  insulated  hill,  north  from  ferior  burgesses.     St  Ives  sends  two  members  to  ptf« 
the  ridge  of  Hennon,  about  1 5  miles  west  from  the  sea  liament,  and  ihe  number  of  voters  ia  about  1 80.   Woes- 
of  Gennesareth,  the  summit  of  which  is  flat,  and  about  ever  any  person  dies  at  St.  Ives  worth  ten  poonds  a- 
twenty-six  stadia  in  circumference ;  Scala  Tyriorum,  year,  ten  shillings  are  given  to  the  vicar.     There  is  a 
the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  the  termination  of  an  eleva-  good  grammar-school  here,  founded  by  Charles  I.    In 
ted  ridge  of  mountains  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  181  l;t  the  burgh  and  parish  contained 

Ptolemais;  Gilead,  extending  nearly  from  the  southern  inhabited  houses 712 

extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tibenas,  in  a  south-east  direc-  Families  748 

tion  towards  Arabia,  and  oorered  with  a  jedes  of  jj  ,  '  ;d  i^  'trid'e'aid  ioia^x^Jit^  1*4 

trees,  which  yielded  a  kmd  of  gum,  esteemed  greatly  Males  1532 

as  a  remedy  for  wounds;    Abarim,  a  mountainous  Females 1740 

ridge  between  Jordan  and  Hesbon,  composed  of  many  ^^  popilktion'  .';];!!!!';:;  3281 

hills  under  different  names,  as  Nebo,  where  Moses  \n,^^Mm^^, 

Riycrti        died,   Pisgah,  Peor,  &C.    But,  though  the  country  is        Seethe  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  voL  ii.  p.  501; 

mountainous,  it  is  not  abundant  in  streams.    A  few  ri-  and  Poly  whole's  History  of  ComwalL 
vulets  water  the  plains  and  vallies;  but  there  is  only        IV£S,  St.  is  a  maiicet  town  of  England,  in  tfaeoooiN 

one  river  diat  deserves  the  appellation,  namely,  the  tj  of  Huntingdon,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 

Jordan,  or  Nahr-el-aiden,  which  originates  in  Mount  Ao,  a  Persian  bishop,  who  preaclicd  here  about  the 
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Ires,  St.   year  600 ;  and  to  whoie  memory  the  monks  of  Ramsey  ble  and  precious  relic,  and  which  few  persons  are  al- 

Juggff-    founded  at  St  Ives  a  Benedictine  Priory.    The  town  is  lowed  to  see. 

°*°^'  ,  situated  on  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  there  is  a  hand-  This  temple  of  Juggemauth  is  esteemed  the  most  s*- 

some  stone  brid^,  with  four  pointed  and  two  semicir-  cred  of  all  tne  religious  establishments  of  the  Hindoos; 

cular  arches.    There  are  three  principal  streets  irregu-  and  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  by  whom  it  is  annually 

larly  arranged ;  and  though  the  town  is  modem,  there  visited,  is  immense,  particularly  in  March,  when  the 

are  no  buildiogs  deserving  of  notice.   The  parish  church  Dole  Jattran  takes  place,  and  in  July,  when  the  Ruth 

is  a  tolerably  neat  structure :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  Jattrah  is  celebrated.     The  natives  themselves,  when 

chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  a  handsome  tower,  with  a  speaking  of  the  numbers  present  at  these  festivals* 

spire.     The  spire  of  this  church  has  been  twice  blown  usually  say,  that  a  lack  of  people  (100,000)  would  not 

down.     The  Baptists  have  two  places  of  worship  here,  be  missed.  Dr.  Carey  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  the  lowest 

and  the  Presbyterians  and  QuaKers  one  each.    Several  calculation,  1,200,000  attend  every  year,  of  whom  an 

breweries  and  malt  kilns  have  been  established.     The  incredible  proportion,  (some  suppose  nine  out  of  ten,) 

inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.     In  die  by  the  way,  from  want,  fatigue,  or  disease.    One 

1811,  the  town  and  parish  of  St  Ives  contained  lact  is  certain,  that  at  50  miles  distance,  the  approach  to 

I  h  bited  houses                                          4.74  *^®  'P^  "  known  by  the  quantity  of  human  bones 

J?  *.i.                    • *Q^  which  are  strewed  by  the  way.    Many  old  people  take 

iCemployed  in  t^acUaiid  mimufiiailr^  237  the  jouitiey  on  purpose  to  die  within  the  sacred  pre- 
MalM                                   w«uui**.i.urc»  »o  /         ^  cmcts.    The  sand  plams  around  the  town  are  m  some 

Females'  ' ' 1224  places  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims;  and 

Total  Donukli  n ' 24.2fi  there  is  a  spot  at  a  little  distance,  called  by  the  Euro- 

^'^        ^      peans  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  arc  usually  cast 

See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.  p.  479.  forth,  and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  seen  continually 
JUGGERNAUTH,  or  Juoounnatha.  {Jagainalka,  feeding  upon  them.     Multitudes  are  crushed  to  death 
the  Lord  of  the  World.)     A  celebrated  place  of  Hin-  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd ;  and  at  one  time,  as  men* 
doo  worship,  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  on  the  sea-coast  tioned  by  some  of  the  missionaries  who  were  present, 
of  Orissa.     It  is  situated  in  North  Latitude  19^  49^;  150  were  killed  around  the  temple  gate.     The  vidnity 
and  East  Longitude  ^&^  5' ;  and  stands  dose  to  the  of  the  sea,  and  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  contribute  to 
sea  shore,  »few  miles  north-east  of  the  Chilkalake,  and  prevent  the  contagion  which  mi^t  otherwise  be  pro« 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Pursottom.    The  duced  by  such  a  number  of  putnd  carcases, 
town  and  temple  are  encompassed  with  low  sand  hDls }  A  considerable  revenue  arises  from  the  tax  paid  by 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  extremelpr  sterile.   The  the  pilgrims;  which,  after  defraying  the  expences  of 
pagoda  itself  is  a  shapeless  mass,  and  is  no  way  re«  the  temple,  goes  to  the  government.     In  1734,  the 
markable,  except  as  an  object  of  Hindoo  veneration.  Rajah  of  PursotUnn  carried  away  the  idol  Juggemauth 
The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  vi«  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Orissa,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
sage  painted  black,  and  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloodv  mountain,  and  thus  caused  a  loss  in  the  revenue  of  the 
colour.  ^  He  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel ;  and  his  province,  of  nine  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum.    In  1803, 
appellation  is  one  of  the  numerous  names  of  Vishnu,  when  the  province  was  wrested  from  the  Mahrattas  by 
the  nreserving  power  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  the  British,  they  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  pre- 
theology  of  the  Brahmins.    On  festival  days,  the  throne  ceding  soverdgn,  and  consequently  to  the  revenue  de^ 
of  the  idol  is  placed  upon  a  stupendous  moveable  tower,  rived  from  the  resort  of  pil^ims  to  Juggemauth,  but 
about  60  feet  high,  resting  on  wheels,  which  indent  the  tax  was  never  levied  during  the  administration  of  the 
the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn  slowly  under  the  pon-  Marquis  of  Wellesley ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  de- 
dermis  machine.     He  is  accompanied  hy  two  other  parturefrom  India,  in  1806,  that  a  law  was  made  by 
IAxAb,  bis  brother  Balaram,  and  his  sister  Shubudra,  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  Bengal  for  regulating  the  ma« 
a  white  and  yeUow  colour,  each  on  a  separate  tower,  nagement  of  the  temple,  and  the  taxation  of  the  pil« 
and  sitting  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  height    At«  grims.  The  sum  realized,  during  the  first  year,  amount- 
tached  to  the  prindpal  tower  are  six  ropes,  of  the  length  ed  to  1 1 7,490  sicca  rupees ;  and  the  annual  expenditure 
and  aixe  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  draw  it  for  the  support  of  the  worship,  is  computed  at  56,000, 
akmff.    The  priests  and  attendants  are  stationed  around  to  provide  for  which)  besides  established  endowments, 
the  throne  on  the  car ;  and  occasionally  address  the  consisting  of  lands  and  villages,  an  allowance  of  20 
worahippers  in  libidinous  songs  and  gestures.     Both  per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts  from  the  tax  is  granted  by 
the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  sides  ofthe  car,  are  co-  the  British  government.    In  1 809i  the  superintendence 
vered  with  the  most  indecent  emblems,  in  large  and  du-  of  the  temple,  and  the  controul  of  the  priests,  were  vest- 
rable  sculpture.     Obscenity  and  blood  are  the  charac-  ed  in  the  Rajah  of  Khoordah,  who  was  directed  to  fol- 
teriadcs  cf  the  idol's  worship.    As  the  tower  moves  low  the  recorded  rules  of  the  institution,  or  the  andent 
along,  devotees,  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels,  established  usage.     Various  sects  of  devotees  and  reli- 
are  criiahed  to  death ;  and  such  acts  are  hailed  with  the  gious  persons  are,  by"  long  custom,  exempted  from  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  as  the  most  acceptable  payment  of  the  tax ;  and  likewise  all  the  inhabitants 
sacrifices.     A  body  of  prostitutes  are  maintained  in  the  who  have  been  bom,  or  have  resided  with  their  fami- 
temple  for  the  use  of  the  worshippers;  and  various  lies  for  the  space  of  ten  years  within  the  district  of  Cut- 
other  systematic  indecencies,  which  will  not  admit  of  tack,  between  the  rivers  Bytumee  and  Ganjam,  which 
description,  form  a  part  of  the  service.     A  number  of  is  the  holy  land  of  Juggemauth.     All  pilgrims,  also,  in 
aacred  bulls  are  kept  in  the  place,  which  are  generally  a  state  of  actual  poverty,  or  declaring  their  condition 
fed  with  vegetables  from  the  hands  of  the  pilgrims ;  according  to  certain  ceremonies,  are  allowed  access  to 
but,  from  the  scarcity  of  vegetation,  are  commonly  seen  the  temple  for  three  d«ws ;  and  all  the  individuals  who 
walking  about,  and  eating  Cbe  fVesh  ordure  ofthe  wor-  carry  water  from  the  Granges  to  pour  it  over  the  idol, 
ahippui^  crowds.    In  the  tem|>le,  also,  is  preserved  a  or  who  have  resorted  to  die  town  of  Jugcemauthpoor 
bone  or  Krishna,  whidi  is  considered  as  a  most  venera^  for  purposes  of  trade,  escape  the  tax.    Those  who  are 
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jugger-     liable  to  the  assessment  are  arranged  in  four  dasses; 
sMith,      und  ail^  yflio  are  entitled  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 

Jugurtha.  temple,  are  at  liberty  ta  enrol  themselves  in  the  class 
which  they  prefer^  upon  paying  the  prescribed  rate  of 
tax.  The  first,  called  the  Laul  Jattries,  upon  paying 
ten  rupees  if  they  come  from  the  north,  and  six  if  from 
the  south,  have  free  access  to  the  temple  for  thirty  days. 
The  second,  called  the  Neem  Lauls,  upon  paying  five 
rupees  if  from  the  north,  and  three  if  from  the  south, 
have  access  for  ten  days.  The  third,  called  the  fihur- 
rungs,  upon  paying  two  rupees,  whether  from  the  north 
or  south,  have  access  during  four  days.  The  fourth, 
the  Pui^j  Tirthees,  comprehending  the  low  castes,  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple ;  but,  upon  paying  two 
rupees,  are.  permitted  to  perform  the  customary  cere- 
monies  on  the  outside  for  sixteen  days.  In  order  to  pre* 
vent  persons  from  eluding  payment  by  a  clandestine  or 
forcible  entrance,  a  strong  barrier  is  constructed  of 
prickly  bamboos ;  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  placed  at 
the  gates,  to  exclude  every  passenger,  except  those  who 
duly  pay  the  tax.  At  times,  however,  when  a  large 
body  happens  to  collect,  they  attempt  -  to  force  their 
way ;  and  a  crowd  merely  of  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  trusting  to  the  physical  weight  of  their  mass,  have 
been  known  to  make  a  charge  on  the .  armed  guard, 
who  are  seldom  willing  on  such  occasions  to  oppose 
their  bayonets.  Both  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
numerous  travellers,  and  also  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  a  road  from.  Calcutta  in  the  direction  of  Jugger* 
nauth  had  long  been  an  object  highly  desirable.  In 
1810,  Rajah  Sookmoy  Roy,  an  opulent  Hindoo  inhabi- 
"tant  of  Calcutta,  offered  to  contribute  one  and  a  half 
lack  of  rupees  (£16,000)  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,. on  condition  that  the  road,  when  cono- 
pleted,  slibuld  bear  his  name ;  and  though  he  himself 
died  soon  after  the  payment  of  the  money  into  the  trea- 
sury, the  undertaking  has  been  prosecuted  in  oonjunc* 
tion  with  hia  heirs.  Juggemauth  is  311  miles  distant 
from  Calcutta,  500  from  Nagpoor,  512  from  Benares, 
-719  from  Madras,  910  from  Delhi,  andl052  from  Bom- 
i)ay.  See  Campbell's  Jaumejf  over  land  io  India ;  Bu« 
j^naxi'^  Christian  Researches;  Rennel's  Memoirs  of  a 
Map  ofHindoitan  ;  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xii.;  Bap- 
tist  Missionary  Periodical  Accounts,  No.  xxiii.;  and 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,     (q) 

JUGURTHA,  a  celebrated  Numidian  Prince,  was 
the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  the  faithful  African  ally  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  about 
152  years  beibre  the  Christian  a&ra,  and  600  after  the 
buildinff.of  Rome.  He  was  the  ille^timate  son  of  Ma« 
nastabal,  the  youngest  son  of  Masinissa ;  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  educated  in  the  family  of  his  uncle 
Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia.  He  was  handsome  in  his 
I>ersoD,  endowed  with  great  bodily  strength,  and  supe- 
rior to  all  his  companions  in  every  athletic  and  military 
exercise.  He  was  possessed  also  of  great  natural  ta* 
lents,  and  by  his  gallant,  yet  modest,  demeanour,  Tea* 
dered  himself  greatly  beloved  in  his  younger  years. 
He  was  highly  honoured  at  first  by  his  uncle  Micipsa, 
as  promising  to  prove  an  ornament  to  his  kingdom ; 
but  became  at  length  an  object  of  his  dislike,  as  too 
dangerous  a  rival  to  his  own  sons  in  the  affections  c^ 
the  Numidian  people.  In  this  apprehension,  the  king 
was  desirous  to  put  him  privatel^  to  death,  had  he  not 
been  afraid  that  such  an  act  might  excite  a  sedition 
ainong  his  subjects ;  and  therefore  contented  himself 
with  sending  his  nephew  to  command  the  Numidian 
auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  in  the  hope  of  his  fal- 
ling by  the  chance  of  war,  and  his  own  adventurous 
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spirit.  But  this  roeasurot  devised  'for  the  -destmction  iug^«. 
of  Jugurtba,  contributed  to  advance  his  reputation  and  ^"^^^^^ 
influence.  By  his  ability  in  council,  his  courage  io 
battle,  his  strict  obedience  to  order,  and  his  success  in 
every  cnterprize,  he  acquired-  the  esteem  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  returned  to  Micipsa  with  a  high  reoommend« 
ation  from  the  general  under  whom  he  had  served,  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  Micipsa,  thus  finding  his 
former  scheme  less  practicable  than  before,  applieil 
himself  rather  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  nephew,  and 
to  aecure  him  as  the  friend  and  protector  of  nis  child* 
ren.  In  this  view  he  adopted  him  into  his  family,  and 
left  him,  by  his  will,  joint  heir  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
two  sons,  Adherbal  and  HiempsaL  The  latter  of  these, 
soon  after  the  old  king's  death,  expressed  so  openly  his 
contempt  of  Jugurtha,  and  his  displeasure  on  account 
of  his  being  associated  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  most 
bitter  enmity  was  excited  between  them,  which  speed* 
ily  led  to  the  death  of  Hiempsal,  who,  according  to 
Sallust,  was  secretly  assassinated  by  order  of  Jugurtha ; 
but,  according  to  the  epitome  of -Lavy,  was  vanquished 
and  slain  in  battle.  A  civil  war  between  Jugurtha  and 
Adherbal  was  the  consequence  of  this  event ;  but  the 
latter  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  in  the  struggle,  and 
fled  for  protection  and  justice  to  Rome.  JugurSia,  well 
acquainted  with  the  venal  character  of  the  Roman  sena* 
tors,  easily  succeeded,  by  ample  presents  of  money,  in 
procuring  a  division  of  Numidia  between  himself  and 
Adherbal,  and  in  securing  farther  the  best  of  its  provinces 
for  his  share.  Confident,  from  this  success,  that  ne  should 
find  ways  and  means  to  avert  any  serious  interposition 
from  Rome,  he  resolved  to  render  himself  sole  master  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  bavins;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hia 
army,compelled  Adherbal,  in  a  few  days,  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  town  of  Certa.  By  his  former  arts,  he  contri« 
ved  to  prevent  any  actual  interference  from  Rome  till  he 
got  the  unfortunate  Adherbal  into  his  hands,  whom  he 
instantly  put  to  death  by  means  of  torture.  A  Roman 
army  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  Africa,  with  orders 
to  bring.the  perfidious  Numidian,  to  answer  for  his  con* 
duct  before  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  Ju* 
gurtha  experienced  little  difficulty  in  rendering  both 
the  commissioners  of  the  senate,  and  the  commanders 
of  the  troops,  favourable  to  his  cause.  Repairing  after* 
wards  to  Rome,  upon  the  assurance  of  safety  to  His  per* 
son,  and  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  senate, 
he  found  occasion  for  all  his  intrigues  to  prevent  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia  from  being  transferred  to  Massi* 
va,  another  nephew  of  Micipsa;  and,  when  all  other 
means  were  likely  to  fail,  he  took  care  to  have  his  rival 
removed  by  assassination.  Permitted  to  leave  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  the  safe  conduct  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, he  was  folbwed  into  Africa  by  the  Consul  A1- 
binus,  whose  brother,  Aulus,  having  been  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  army,  he  artfully  circumvented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  him  to  conclude  an  igno* 
minious  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  pass  his  soldiers  under 
the  yoke.  The  celebrated  Roman  commanders,  Metel* 
lus  and  Marius,  were  successively  employed  HS^^ 
him ;  but,  for  Uie  space  of  three  years,  he  bai^  all 
their  exertions,  after  redudnjg  their  armies  to  the  great- 
est extremities,  and  returning  more  formidable  after 
every  defieat,  proving  himself  uieir  equal  in  militvy  v** 
lour  and  skill,  while -they  were  not  much  his  inferiors  in 
duplicity  and  barbarity.  When  his  Numidian  adbe* 
rents  had  either  perished  in  his  service,  or  deserted 
his  interests,  he  still  made  head  against  the  Roman  le- 
gions, by  assembling  under  his  command  the  savage 
tribes  of  Gastulia,  with  a  few  auxiliaries  from  Mauritm« 
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japthi,  nia.  Even  at  the  last,  he  vtbm  betrayed  by  his  allies, 
iTia.  rather  than  conquered  by  his  enemies.  Having  been 
invited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  confederate  in  arms, 
Borchus  of  Mauritania,  to  join  with  him  in  a  friendly 
conference  with  the  Roman  generals,  and  having  come 
anarmed  according  to  agreement,  his  attendants  were 
basely  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  he  himself  deliver- 
ed up  bound  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies* 
Being  carried  to  Rome,  he  and  his  two  sons  were  led 
through  the  city  in  chains,  at  the  triumph  decreed  to 
Marius  for  the  conquest  of  Numidia;  and,  after  the 
oonduaion  of  the  procession,  was  thrown  into  a  dun* 
geon,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  See  Sallust's 
Jugurikine  War ;  Epitome  of  Livy,  book  Ixvii. ;  Plu« 
tarch's  Lwes  of  Marius  and  Sylia;  and  Floras'  History 
ofRome^  book  ii.     (q) 

I  VIC  A  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  the  largest  of  those  denominated 
Ae  PiiyusiB,  a  name  of  doubtful  etjrmology,  derived 
by  some  of  the  ancients  from  their  abounding  in  pines, 
and  by  othera  from  certain  earthen  vessels  fabncated 
by  the  inhabitants.  Ivica  lies  16  leagues  from  the  pnvi 
montory  of  Denia,  the  nearest  part  of  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  is  separated  by  a  channel  above  two  miles 
wide  from  the  island  of  Formentera.  It  extends  seven 
leagues  in  length  by  S^  in  breadth,  and  has  two  har« 
boars^  one  known  by  the  same  appellation  on  the  south- 
east, and  St.  Anthony  on  the  north-west.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious,  the  cold  always  very  moderate 
in  winter,  while  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  breez* 
es  from  the  sea.  No  venomous  animal  is  found  in  the 
island. 

Ivica  is  in  general  hi||rb  and  mountainous,  and  bor- 
dered almost  around   its  whole  extent  by  precipit- 
ous rocks.    The  coast  sinks  so  rapidly,  that,  within  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  the  depth  of  water  is  twenty  or  thir- 
ty fitthoms.     On  the  south-west  it  declines  more  gra- 
dually, but  on  the  north  the  sea  is  very  deep.    Fertile 
vallies  of  agreeable  appearance  are  interspersed  among 
the  hills,  and  the  soil  requires  nothing  but  the  indus- 
try of  man  to  render  it  productive.     The  hand  of  na- 
ture does  every  thing  here.    Grain  of  different  kinds 
is  easily  obtained :  abundance  of  olives,  grapes,  almonds, 
and  water-melons  of  superior  quality,  grow  either  wild, 
or  almost  entirely  without  cultivation  ;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  figs  was  celebrated  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Plhiy.     But  the  richest  parts  of  the  ground  remain 
unoccupied :  no  more  grain  is  raised  tlian  what  is  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  swayed  to  a  surprising  extent  by  prejudices. 
Agriculture  is  therefore  very  far  behind.    Oil  and  wine 
sae  so  n^ligently  made,  that  not  above  half  the  advan- 
tage resuTta  that  should  be  derived  from  the  fraits  em- 
p]oyed«    The  inhabitants  have  even  threatened  the 
safety  of  persons,  more  experienced  and  liberal  than 
themaelves,  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  improve- 
ment.     Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  ordinary  domes- 
ticated animals  are  common. 

Tlie  infaabitanta  are  for  the  most  part  of  middle  size, 
tawny  complexion,  and  endowed  with  much  person- 
al acttvi^.  They  are  of  a  mild  disposition,  though  pos- 
eeadng  mstinguished  courage  when  it  is  roused,  as  has 
been  seen  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
Bat  they  are  exceedingly  indolent,  and  testify  an  ex- 
traordinary aversion  to  labour.  One  of  the  governors 
of  Iviea  endeavoured  to  cultivate  mulberries,  and  to 
introduce  the  breeding  of  the  silk- worm.  The  expe^ 
liment  succeeded,  and  some  very  fine  and  beautiful  silk 


was  obtained.    But  this  new  and  productive  source  of      Ivica. 
benefit  was  soon  lost  by  the  extreme  apathy  of  the  in-  ^'"V^ 
habitants.   They  speak  a  jargon  of  the  Spanish  language 
with  a  guttural  accent ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  women 
is  almost  unintelligible. 

Nothing  remarkable  appears  in  the  costume  of  these 
people,  except  that  the  female  islanders  are  partial  to 
yellow.  They  likewise  entertain  a  remarkable  predi- 
lection for  their  hair,  which  is  preserved  to  an  astonish- 
ing length  ;  and,  not  content  With  this  profusion,  it  is 
far  from  uncommon  for  women  in  the  country,  to  wear 
a  cow's  tail  in  addition  to  their  natural  tresses. 

Though  little  attention  be  paid  to  agriculture,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Ivicans  is  somewhat  excited  by  the  fish- 
eries and  the  collection  of  salt.  They  are  very  expert 
seamen,  and  about  60  vesseb  of  different  sizes  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  principal  port  Various  kinds  of  fisheries 
are  practisecl,  and  diversified  according  to  the  seasons, 
and  the  presence  of  the  particular  species  offish.  In  win- 
ter there  is  both  net^fishing  on  the  coast,  and  the  deep- 
sea  fishery  with  lines.  The  chief  capture  of  the  form« 
er  is  a  small  fish,  not  highly  esteemed,  the  sparus  smam 
rus  of  ichthyologists,  but  in  such  quantities  as  to  em-> 
ploy  one-half  the  fishermen,  and  afford  a  very  season- 
able supply  of  food.  The  deep-sea  fishery  is  conducted 
at  the  aepth  of  about  100  fathoms,  and  obtains  greater 
variety.  In  summer,  nets  are  stretched  to  the  island 
of  Formentera,  for  the  capture  of  one  species,  and  in 
autumn  for  that  of  another  called  lamfmga,  which  is  in 
vast  abundance.  Part  of  the  fish  thus  taken  is  salted, 
and  some  exported,  but  not  enough  to  balance  the  im- 
port of  salted  eod,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are 
consumed  in  the  island. 

Many  hundreds  of  the  islanders  are  occupied  during 
August  in  collecting  salt,  produced  by  evaporation  from 
ponds  or  marshes,  which  is  carried  in  loads  by  mules 
to  the  coast,  where  it  is  taken  in  by  foreign  vessels.  It 
is  almost  the  sole  export,  together  with  a  little  wool ; 
for  the  exportation  of  grain,  frait,  and  oil,  though  the 
principal  natural  products  of  the  island,  is  injudiciously 
prohibited  by  government.  The  inhabitants  therefore 
want  every  stimulus  to  exertion.  They  seek  no  more 
from  agriculture,  than  to  satisfy  their  exigencies ;  and 
bad  seasons  expose  them  to  famine,  while  every  super- 
abundance of  harvest  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  granaries. 
AH  the  arts  practised  by  them  also  are  restricted  to 
what  necessity  demands,  and  their  main  object  is  shel- 
ter. Their  costume  is  rade,  and  their  dwellings  void 
of  ornament.  In  traversing  Uie  island,  a  stranger  would 
believe  himself  transported  to  a  country  where  civili- 
zation is  in  an  early  stage.  Except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  or  leading  to  different 
ports  where  the  salt  is  emburkedi  the  roads  are  scarcely 
passable. 

The  island  is  partitioned  into  five  districts :  1.  The  t^^,.  ^ 
Plam  of  the  City ;  2.  St  Eulalia ;  S.  Balanzat ;  4.  For-  i^cil 
many ;  and,  5.  The  Salines.  The  first  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  contains  the  town  of  Ivica,  which  consists 
of  about  200  houses,  together  with  a  cathedral,  six 
churches,  a  convent,  and  barracks  £ar  troops.  It  is 
commanded  by  a  small  fortress,  occupying  an  eminence 
on  the  coast»  to  the  east  of  which  are  the  suburbs,  con- 
sisting of  420  houses.  The  total  population  of  the 
place  amounts  to  about  2600  or  2700  persons.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and  was  formerly  a  bi- 
shop's see.  Its  port  is  nutciotts  and  convenient,  and 
sheltered  from  all  sides ;  but  although  presenting  good 
anchorage  at  present,  it  is  gradually  dioknig  up  with 
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the  ballast  discbar^red  by  tbe  vessels  coming  hither  to 
load  with  salt.  Historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
the  town  to  tlie  Ph(£t)ici.ins,  between  six  and  seven  cen* 
turies  before  Christ,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  more  extensive.  The  fortress  was  erected  by 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  repaired  by  Ferdinand  VI. 
Nothing  of  particular  consequence  is  exhibited  by  the 
rest  of  the  districts:  that  of  Salines  derives  its  name 
from  the  salt  which  is  collected  from  it  There  is  a  re« 
gular  body  of  militia  here,  each  district  affording  a  quo* 
tay  which  altogether  amounts  to  1650  men.  The  island 
contains  2570  houses,  and  its  total  population  is  about 
10,850  souls. 

The  history  of  Ivica  does  not  aiford  matter  of  peco* 
liar  interest  It  was  anciently  called  Ebusoe,  and  from 
hence  the  Carthaginians,  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
attempted  the  conouest  of  other  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  1234 ;  and 
at  a  much  later  period,  namely  1 706,  it  surrendered  to 
the  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Leake.  Ivi- 
ca has  generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  which  have  sometimes  been  captured  by  the 
naval  force  predominant  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
position  of  the  castle  is  in  East  Long.  1^  29'  12".  North 
Lat.  S8«  53'  16".     (c) 

JULIAN,  the  Roman  Emperor,  usually  caUed  the 
Apostate,  was  the  younger  son  of  Constantius,  the  bra* 
tber  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople on  the  6th  of  November,  a.d  331.  After 
the  deata  of  Constantine,  in  337,  Julian  and  his  brother 
Gallus  were  with  difficulty  saved  (by  the  care  of  Mark, 
bishop  of  Arethusa, )  from  the  massacre  of  their  family ; 
and  were  afterwards  spared  through  the  policy  or  pity 
of  their  unde  ConstantiuSf  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  As  soon  as  tJie  growing  years  of  these  uxu 
happy  youths  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  they 
were  secured  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near 
Caesarea,  where  they  were  carefully  educated  under  the 
best  masters,  and  attended  with  all  the  honours  of 
young  princes.  Their  religious  education  was  directed 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nioomedia,  who  was  related  to 
his  pupils  on  the  side  of  their  mother ;  and,  till  Julian 
reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  prosecuted 
the  studies  rather  of  an  ecclesiastic  than  of  an  emperor. 
He  was  actually  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  x>f  the 
priesthood,  and  publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  church  of  Nicomedia.  But  he  seems  to  have  early 
associated  in  his  mind  the  Christian  principles  in  which 
he  was  instructed  with  the  state  of  subjection  in  which 
he  was  held ;  and  manifested,  on  various  occasions,  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  religion,  as  wdl  as  the  lite- 
rature, of  the  Greeks.  After  the  exaltation  of  his  bro* 
tber,  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  he  was  left  more 
at  liberty  to  Ratify  his  own  inclinations;  and  the 
crowd  of  sophists,  who  were  attracted  by  his  taste  and 
liberality,  soon  succeeded  in  completing  his  conversion 
to  the  tenets  of  polytheism.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  secretly  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
paganism ;  and,  with  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  pro- 
selyte, already  anticipated  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire.  Suspected  by  the  emperor  of 
havmg  participatea  in  the  disaffection  of  his  brother 
Gallus,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fiite ;  and  having  be^  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Milan, 
he  was  kept  for  the  space  of  seven  months  in  daily  ap« 
prehension  of  an  ignominious  death ;  but,  by  the  earnest 
intercession  of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty,  and  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Athens. 
Soon  afterwiurds,  by  tbe  same  friendly  influence^  he 


was  invested  with  the  tide  of  Caesar,  espoused  to  He-    Julian. 
lena,  the  sister  of  Constantius,  and  appointed  to  the  ^ 
government  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age.    In  this  command,  though  hither- 
to a  stranger  to  arms,  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of 
an  experienced  soldier ;  and,  bv  a  succession  of  signal 
victories,  completely  checked  the  inroads  of  the  barbae 
rians  in  the  west    Constantius,  jealous  of  the  reputa- 
tion, and  desirous  to  reduce  the  strength  of  so  formida- 
ble a  rival,  required  the  legions  of  Gaul  to  join  the  ez« 
pedition,  which  he  was  himself  engaged  in  conducting 
against  the  Persians.     These  troops,  reluctant  to  leave 
their  own  country  in  a  defenceless  state,  or  periiaps 
stimulated  by  the  adherents  of  their  leader,  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny,  refused  to  march,  and  proclaimed 
Julian  their  emperor,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.   The 
philosophical  general  long  professed  the  most  determi. 
ned  opposition  to  the  offered  sovereignty ;  but  his  pre- 
tending to  yield  at  last,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
solicited  by  the  genius  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged 
by  a  sign  from  Jupiter,  sufficiently  proves  the  fraud  or 
the  fanaticism  of  his  conduct.    Constantius,  having  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  the  ex|^anations  and  proposals  ot* 
Julian  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  the  latter  made 
a  resolute  and  rapid  march  into  lllyricum,  where,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  rival,  he  was  left  sole  emperor 
of  the  Roman  world  about  tlie  end  of  the  year  36l. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  in  full  possession  of  the  m^ 
vereignty,  he  threw  off  all  his  former  disguises,  and 
openly  professed  himsdf  the  votary  and  high  pontiff 
of  the  Pagan  divinities.    But,  while  he  estabushed  the 
ancient  worship  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  he  prc« 
claimed  a  free  toleration  to  the  Christians,  and  recslled 
those  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  counsels  of 
his  predecessor.     With  idl  this  show  of  philosophicsl 
moderation,  he  soon  evinced  his  ardent  aim  to  aooom* 
plish  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  rites  of  polytheism. 
He  applied  himself,  amidst  all  the  hurry  of  his  pieps- 
rations  for  the  Persian  war,  to  vindicate  his  preference  of 
paganism  by  writing  a  refutation  of  Christianity ;  com- 
manded many  of  the  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Gospd 
to  be  destroyed ;  excluded  its  adherents  from  all  offices 
in  the  service  of  the  state ;  prohibited  them  from  teach- 
ing  in  the  public  schools ;  required,  by  a  public  edict, 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  called  Christians,  but 
Galileans;  connived  at&e  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
the  brutality  of  his  governors,  who  kindled  in  many 
provinces  the  flames  of  persecution  ;  and  dismissed  the 
complaints  of  the  oppressed  aceusants  with  the  scoffing 
remark,  that  their  religion  required  them  to  suffer  witl^ 
out  retaliation  or  repining.     With  a  view  to  shake  the 
fundamental  evidences  of  the  Christian  revelation,  by 
convicting  its  profriiecies  of  enror,  he  attempted  to  re- 
assemble the  Jews,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple  ■  a 
scheme  whidi  (according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
contemporary  writers,  and  even  of  the  heathen  histc^ 
rian  and  friend  of  Julian,  Ammianus  Maroellinas,)  was 
miraculously  defeated  by  eruptions  of  fire-balls  from 
the  foundation.    Other  Christian  writera,  however,  of 
that  age,  and  particularly  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jerusalem,  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  point,  whe* 
ther  any  such  supernatural  event  took  place.    Nor  ii 
there  any  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian,  to  es- 
tablish a  specific  miracle  in  the  case.  Julian's  avowed  de- 
signs in  favour  of  the  Jewish  people  were  rendered  aboi^ 
tive;  and  whether  by  a  miraculous  interposition  defiBaliqg 
the  execution  of  them,  or  by  other  events  preventing 
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Julian,  them  from  ever  being  attempted,  is  of  little  consequence 
in  the  argument.  By  whatever  causes,  natural  or  su- 
pernatural, the  predicted  desolation  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  temple  has,  in  the  course  of  providence,  been 
perfectly  fulfilled,  and  stands  to  this  day  a  plain  and 
incontrovertible  point  of  fact  But  the  schemes  of  the 
emperor  for  the  revival  of  paganism  proving  less  effi- 
cacious than  his  expectations  and  his  flatterers  had 
promised,  he  threatened  to  adopt  more  decisive  mea^ 
sures,  after  he  should  return  from  the  Persian  expedi- 
doti,  wUdi  he  had  resolved  to  conduct  in  person.  Af- 
ter residing  eight  months  at  Constantinople,  and  about 
the  same  space  of  time  at  Antioch  in  S3rria,  where  he 
completed  his  military  preparations,  he  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  ardour  against  the  Persians ;  but,  pushing 
hia  advances  into  the  hostile  country  with  greater  cou- 
rage than  caution,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  re- 
treat upon  his  reinforcements.  Harassed  on  all  sides 
by  the  pursuing  army,  he  was  often  called  upon  to 
animate  bis  fainting  troops  by  his  personal  exertions. 
Having,  in  one  of  these  hasty  skirmishes,  entered  the 
field  without  his  cuiraAS,  he  wad  pierced  by  a  dart ; 
and,  being  carried  to  his  tent,  very  calmly  breathed 
his  last  in  the  midst  of  philosophical  discussions  with 
his  friends,  and  ostentatious  assertions  of  his  own  virtues. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  383,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
age,  after  reigning  as  sole  emperor  about  20  months. 

The  character  of  Julian  has  been  very  variously  re- 
preaentedy  but  certainly  possesses  none  of  that  extraor- 
dinary merit  with  which  some  writers  have  invested  it. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  most  rigid  temperance, 
and  exemplary  chastity ;  for  the  mildness  and  clemency 
of  his  general  conduct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  his 
undaunted  military  courage ;  for  his  love  of  learning 
and  application  to  studyy  amidst  the  utmost  attenticHi  co 
public  affiurs ;  for  his  taste  and  facility  in  literary  com- 
positioii,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  enthu- 
siaatic  tenets  of  the  modem  Platonic  philosophy.  But 
numerous  facts  in  his  private  history,  resting  on  the 
testimony  of  hia  warmest  admirers,  and  even  of  his  own 
writings,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  true 
philosophy,  and  even  to  have  been  a  slave  to  the  rank- 
est fanaticism.  He  boasts,  with  all  the  affectation  of 
Diogenes,  of  his  contempt  for  personal  cleanliness,  the 
length  of  his  nails,  the  inky  blackness  of  his  lumds, 
and  the  vermin  of  his  shaggy  beard.  He  was  a  vain 
and  incessant  talker,  and  mnd,  even  to  puerility,  of 
popular  applause.  He  was  an  ardent  votary  of  the  art 
of  xnagic,  and  chose  even  his  ministers  of  state  by  di- 
vination. He  was  addicted  to  the  most  abject  practices 
of  the  grossest  superstition,  not  only  multiplying  sacri- 
fices to  a  degree  which  burdened  the  revenues  of  the 
empire,  but  mingling  publicly  in  the  temples  with  the 
licentious  cro^ird  of  priests  and  female  dancers,  bring- 
ing  the  wood,  blowing  the  fire,  handling  the  knife, 
alaiigbterinff  the  victim,  thrusting  his  bloody  bands  in- 
to the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  drawing  forth  the 
heart  or  liver,  and  earnestly  reading  the  imaginary 
aigns  of  future  events.  Nor  was  all  this  the  mere  ef- 
fect of  policy  to  recommend  ancient  rites,  but  actual 
belief  and  delight  in  the  senseless  ceremonials ;  for  he 
observed,  in  private,  numerous  fasts  and  rites  in  ho- 
noitr  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a  perpetual  intercourse,  fancying  (we  use  the 
words  of  Gibbon)  **  that  they  descended  on  earth 
to  enjoy  his  conversation;  that  they  gently  inter- 
rupted hia  slumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or  hair ; 
that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger ;  and 
conducted  bim»  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action 


of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  Julter 
knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests  as  readily  to  distin-  IL 
guish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  ^^^^^^^ 
the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules."  His 
philosophy  was  little  better  than  fanaticism,  and  his 
genius  at  times  bordered  on  lunacy ;  but  he  was,  ne- 
vertheless, (with  the  exception  of  his  measures  against 
the  Christians,)  a  good  and  wise  emperor;  and  there  was, 
in  his  character,  to  use  the  words  of  Fleury,  "  such  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  that  it  is  easy  to 
praise  and  blame  him  at  the  same  time  without  devia- 
ting from  tlie  truth."  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  a 
satire  against  the  city  of  Antioch,  entitled  Misopogon, 
his  treatise  against  the  Christian  Revelation,  epistles, 
and  several  orations  or  discourses.  An  edition  of  them 
in  Greek  and  Latin  was  published  by  Spanheim  in  two 
vols.  fol.  in  1696 ;  and  an  English  translation,  with  co- 
pious notes  from  different  authors,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  by 
the  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  in  1784.  See  Mosheim's 
Church  Hisiary,  vol.  i. ;  Laidner's  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimonien ;  Gibbon's  Roman  History^  vol.  iv. ;  La 
Vie  de  Julien,  par  I'Abbe  Bleterie ;  and.  The  Life  and 
Character  of  Julian,  illustrated  in  Seven  Dissertations, 
by  Des  Voeux,  &c.     (q) 

JULIE R,  is  the  name  of  a  l<^y  mountain,  situated 
in  the  Grisons,  in  the  northern  diain  of  the  Alps  of 
the  Engadine,  or  valley  of  the  Inn.  The  passage  over 
this  mountain  is  accomplished  in  three  hours ;  and  as 
there  are  neither  precipices  nor  avalanches,  it  is  ex- 
tremely safe  and  easy.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
passage  is  an  ancient  monument,  ciuled  the  Julian  Co- 
lumns, which  are  columns  four  feet  high,  and  made  of 
the  rough  granite  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  altar  on 
which  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sacrifice  a  boar  to  the  sun,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Thor.  On  the  Julier,  the 
gnmite  passes  to  true  sienite.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountain,  there  is  a  fine  formation  of  greenish 
black  serpentine,  which  shelves  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  Septimer.  Mines  of  iron  seem  to  have  l)een 
formerly  wrought  in  this  mountain  by  the  Counts  Gel- 
fes  of  Altdorf. 

JUMNA.     See  India,  vol.  xii.  p.  62. 

JUNGFRAU,  or  the  Virgin,  is  a  stupendous  moun- 
tain of  Switzerland,  in  the  northern  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which,  by  the  trigonometrical  measurements  of  M. 
Tralles,  is  found  to  be  elevated  12,872  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain,  howeveri^is  only  the 
seventh  in  respect  to  altitude  among  the  Alpine  ranges, 
being  exceeded  by  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Roter,  OrteTen, 
Cervin,  Finster-Aarfaom,  and  the  Col  de  Laniere.  It 
rises  from  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  extends 
about  five  leagues  in  length,  by  about  only  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  breadth,  m  the  canton  of  Berne,  and 
receives  a  number  of  torrents  from  the  surrounding 
rocks,  whence  its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 
But  this  valley  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  cascade 
of  Staubachi  precipitated  from  heights  of  800  feet, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  Jungfrau,  rearing  its  summit 
10,432  feet  above  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen.  It  is 
only  from  certain  positions,  however,  that  the  appear- 
ance  of  this  enormous  mass  can  be  properly  contem- 
plated ;  when  immense  glaciers  are  seen  branching  out 
mtothe  vallies  and  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  butprin- 
cipally  oii  the  side  of  ttie  Valais,  where  that  of  Aletsch 
descends,  along  a  line  of  eight  or  nine  leagues,  nearly 
reselling  the  Rhone,  The  Jungfrau  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  frightful  rocks  and  precipices;  and 
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Junfpfrw,   its  summit,    which  is  completely  hemispherical,    is 

L^te'^of  ^^^^^^^  ^****  perpetual  snow.  Almost  in  ite  cen- 
*  *'*  '  tre  terminate  the  crests  of  the  three  mountains  of 
the  Vakis»  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  Grindelwald.  As 
the  Imisc  of  the  Jungfrau  exhibits  calcareous  strata^ 
it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  continued  to  the 
summit.  The  debris  washed  down  from  the  heights 
are  calcareous,  amon^  which  petrifactions  are  some- 
times  discovered.  The  calcareous  formation  rests  on 
the  primitive  rock,  and  the  disposition  of  the  strata 
may  be  seen  in  a  cleft,  where,  although  the  highest 
surface  of  the  primitive  rock,  and  the  calcareous  beds 
resting  upon  it,  are  inclined  to  the  north,  the  primi- 
tive strata  are  perfectly  vertical,  or  slightly  inclined 
to  the  south ;  but  this  can  be  recognized  only  in  the 
most  obvious  sections.  Several  caverns  penetrate  the 
base,  of  which  that  called  Korbaline  is  the  most  remark- 
able. The  view  of  the  Cime,  or  top,  of  the  Jungfrau  is 
particularly  grand,  when  the  traveller  approaches  it, 
m  ascending  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen.  There  is 
perhaps  no  mountain  in  the  world  that  presents  so  mag- 
nificent an  outline. 

Some  of  the  most  lofty  Alpine  mountains  have  been 
ascended  by  enterprising  travellers;  but  the  difficulties 
by  which  the  Jungfrau  was  every  where  environed, 
were  long  supposed  to  render  it  inaccessible.  Two  bro- 
thers named  Meyer,  however,  lately  resolved  on  the 
attempt ;  and  having  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
in  procuring  guides,  attendants,  a  ladder  and  ropes,  left 
Aarau  on  the  29th  of  July  1811,  and  passed  the  valley 
of  Laetscfaen.  After  a  long  ascent,  they  spent  the  first 
night  on  the  place  where  the  glacier  of  Lsetschen  joins 
that  of  Aletsch.  Here  amidst  the  most  barren  rocks, 
some  insects  of  the  genus  podura  were  seen  under  the 
stones  upon  the  snow.  The  following  day  they  made 
various  Alpine  discoveries  in  the  union  and  position  of 
different  glaciers,  but  the  reflection  of  the  snow  was  suck 
as  rendered  it  necessary  to  hang  a  black  veil  before  their 
eyes.  Their  attendants  becoming  alarmed  at  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent,  they  were  dismissed,  and  the  ad- 
venturers passed  a  second  night  on  the  ice.  Next  morn- 
ing they  resumed  their  exertions,  and  after  a  painful 
journey,  guided  by  the  direction  of  a  wreath  of  snow, 
they' at  lencth  gained  the  summit  The  heavens  now 
appeared  of  a  deep  azure,  pure  and  cloudless ;  and  none 
of  those  painful  sensations  described  by  Saussure  and 
others  were  felt  by  the  Messrs.  Meyer.  They  elevated 
a  black  flag  on  the  summit,  and  descended  the  moun- 
tain in  safety,     (c) 

JUNIUS,  Lellers  of,  a  series  of  political  letters 
which  appeared  in  Woodfall's  Public  Advertiser,  from 
the  year  17^9  to  1772.  These  Letter?, — written  in  a 
style  at  once  vigorous  and  classical,  displaying  an  ex- 
tensive and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  measures  of 
government,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  po- 
liticians of  that  day,  distinguished  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, eloquent  declamation,  and  powerful  invective, 
and  by  a  zealous  and  steady  assertion  of  popular  rights-^ 
attracted  a  great  degree  of  attention  at  the  period  of 
their  appearance;  and,  having  been  frequently. reprint- 
ed in  a  collective  form,  havel>een  stamped  with  a  clia* 
racter  of  celebrity  which  no  similar  productions,  per- 
haps, have  ever  attained.  The  interest,  too,  which 
these  popular  philippics  have  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  lias  been  kept  alive,  and  greatly  strengthened, 
by  the  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery  which  still  con- 
tinues to  envelope  their  anonymous  author.  When  we 
consider  all  the  circumstances,  indeed,  this  mystery 
must  apjpear  to  be  a  very  singular  fact  in  literary  his- 
twy.    The  unprecedented  boldness  with  which  this  iiw 


visible  author  assailed  the  most  exalted  chtracten  m  Jutia, 
the  state ;  the  freedom  and  the  poignancy  of  hit  per.  Letter  ' 
sonal  sarcasms,  together  with  the  early  popularity  of  ^*^P 
those  papers  which  appeared  under  his  fictitious  signs. 
ture,  must  necessarily  have  exposed  him  to  the  hatred 
and  resentment  of  rank  and  power ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  ingenuity  of  multitudes  must  have 
been  employed  to  discover  bis  haunts,  and  to  drag  him 
into  light.  But  Junius  contrived  to  baffle  all  toe  ef- 
forts of  his  contemporaries  to  penetrate  his  obscurity. 
The  same  motives  for  the  prosecution  of  this  inqiuiy 
uo  longer  exist;  but  an  irresistible  curiosity  has  prompt- 
ed many  ingenious  men  to  attempt  to  unravel  tne  mys- 
tery, hitherto,  we  think,  without  success.  Nearly  half 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  these  ce- 
lebrated Letters ;  every  witness  whose  evidence  codd 
be  supposed  capable  of  throwing  light  on  this  subject, 
has  been  examined;  printers'  repositories  have  been 
ransacked  ;  specimens  of  hand- writing  have  been  pro- 
duced and  compared ;  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in 
the  discovery  of  probabilities,  and  the  deductien  of 
moral  certainties ;  yet,  all  is  conjecture,  more  or  less 
plausible ;  and  no  one  can  with  justice  boast,  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  detecting  Junius. 

These  Letters  have  been  too  long  before  the  public, 
and  their  style  and  character  are  too  well  known,  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  critical  disqui- 
sition on  their  merit.  We  shall,  therefore,  otdy  at- 
tempt to  present  our  readers  with  a  summary  account 
of  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  entertamed 
with  regard  to  the  probable  author  of  these  celebrated 
papers ;  not  by  any  means  with  the  view  of  making 
way  for  a  new  candidate  of  our  own,  nor  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  satisfactorr  conclusion  ; 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  validity  of 
those  claims  which  have  been  advanced  ;  of  pointing 
out  the  defects  in  the  evidence  brought  forwara  in  sup- 
port of  each  of  the  claimants ;  and,  lastly,  of  ascer- 
taining those  requisites  whidi  appear  to  us  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  every  future  candidate. 

There  is  scarcely  a  contemporaneous  character  of 
note,  whose  pretensions  are  not  excluded  by  some  (Ah 
vious  contradiction,  to  whom  these  celebrated  Letters 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  ascribed ;  and 
the  confidence  with  which  some  of  those  claims  have 
been  maintained,  which  have  since  been  disproved  and 
abandoned,  must  induce  us  to  subject  every  new  hypo- 
thesis ta  a  rigorous  examination. 

To  those  who  have  attentively  perused  the  Letten 
of  Junius,  it  must,  we  thinks  have  appeared,  that  Ju- 
nius was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind  ;  skQful  in  the 
use  of  his  native  language,  and  well  versed  in  the  his* 
tory,  laws,  and  constitution  of  his  (sountiy^  although 
not  a  lawyer  by  profession.    It  is  pretty  evident,  also, 
both  from  his  public  letters,  and  paurticularly  from  his 
private  correspondence  with  his  printer,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  easy  and  independent,  if  not  of  ai&uent  circum* 
stances ;  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  inter- 
course, if  not  with  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  at 
least  with  persons  who  were  intimately  familiar  widi 
the  court ;  and,  consequentiy,  that  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  its   secret  transaOi 
tions ;  and  that  ne  had  attained  such  an  age,  as  al- 
lowed him  to  boast,  without  vanitv,  of  an  ample  know* 
ledge  and  experience  of  the  worid.     From  the  dates  of 
his  various  authenticated  papers,  it  is  likewise  dear 
that  he  must  have  resided  almost  constantly  in  Lon« 
don,  or  its  vicinity,  during  the  years  1767, 1768,  l769f 
1770,  1771>  and  part  of  1772 ;  for  although  the  first  of 
his  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius  ap» 
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jimiBi.  ptavod  in  Ae  PtAUe  MmiUer  m  anunhy,  the  Slat 
Uumor,  4>f  JaBuary  1769i  yel  it  has  been  MoertJUDed^  in  the 
moBt  Mtiflfactory  manner,  that  he  cifried  on  a  oorrea- 
pondenoe  in  that  paper,  under  various  other  mgna- 
lures,  from  the  month  of  April,  1767.  The  last  poHti* 
cal  letter,  under  the  signature  of  'Junius,  was  that  ad- 
dressed to  IxNrd  Camden,  which  appeared  in  the  Pulh' 
iic  Adveriiier  far  Jaxxaary  21,  1772;  and  the  kst  pri- 
vate letter  which  he  is  known  to  have  addressed  to  his 
|irinter»  Mr.  Woodfall,  is  dated  January  1ft  177:3. 

We  agree,  then«  with  the  author  of  the  PreHminary 
Essay  to  Wood&ll's  edition  of  the  Letters  ( 1812),  that 
the  claimant  who  cannot  pmduoe,  at  least,  the  oiarac^ 
teristics  alluded  to,  is  in  vain  Ivought  forward  as  the 
autlKNT  of  the  Letters  of  Jumus. 

The  principalMrsons  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius 
have  been  at  dioerent  times  attributed,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Charles  Lloyd,  a  cLark  of  the  treasury,  and  a& 
towards  a  denuty  teUer  of  the  exchequer ;  John  Ro- 
berts, also  a  clerk  in  the  treasury,  and  afterwards,  sue- 
cessively,  private  secretaiy  to  Mr.  Pelham,  when  chan- 
cellor of  the  cgEchec^uer,  member  of  Parliament  for  Haiv 
wich,  and  commissioDer  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Samuel 
Dyer;  William  G^nard  Hamilton;  Dr.  Butler,  late 
Bishop  of  HerefiMrd ;  the  Rev.  PhUip  Roeenhagen ;  Ma- 
jor-General  Charles  Lee ;  John  Wilkes ;  Henry  Flood ; 
John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburtcm ;  Lord  George  Sack- 
viUe ;  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd ;  Mr.  Glover,  author  of 
Leoiddasi  M.  De  Loune ;  the  late  Duke  of  Portland; 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Of  the  first  nkie  candidates  in  the  above  list,  we  li»- 
tend  to  say  nothing,  m  we  consider  their  preteneieins 
to  have  been  alreai^  sufficiently  disproved ;  luid  shidl, 
therefore,  in  so  fiu*  as  vdates  to  them,  merely  reftr  our 
curious  Ksdeia  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
thisaHide. 

The  daims  of  Dunmng,  Lord  Ashburton,  to  the  ho- 
nours of  Junius,  werefamerly  considered  as  sujperior  to 
thoeeofany  other  candidate.  He  possessed  a&  the  requi- 
site talents,  leamii^and  wit;  his  age,  and  rank  in  Kf^,  his 
politica]  priocifileB^attachiDents,  araantipathics>  together 
with  his  usual  residence,  during  the  period  in  questioo, 
are  aD  in  favour  of  that  hypotMis  which  assumes  him 
«a  the  author.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  cireumsCanoss 
in  lus  situationj  which  render  this  hypothesis  high- 
ly in^firobableu  Dunning  was  scdidtor-general  at  the 
time  these  letters  first  iqppeared,  and  for  move  than 
twelve  months  afterwards ;  and  he  cannot  therefore  be 
aupposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  famous  letter 
to  the  king.  Besides,  it  is  pretty  clear,  as  we  have  id- 
Teady  hinted,  bcxth  from  his  public  letters,  and  his  pri- 
vate correspopdence  with  Mr.  Woodfidl,  that  Junius  was 
sot  a  proiessioDal  lawyer. 

The  talents  of  Lord  George  SackvEle  were  well 
kncrwn ;  his  political  principles  made  him  indme  to 
the  same  side  of  the  question  which  Junius  espoused ; 
and  he  was  sus|)ected,  by  Sir  WilhamDrsper  and  others, 
at  aa  early  period^  of  being  the  real  autnor  of  Junius. 
It  ia  v«ry  remarkable,  too^  that  from  a  private  letter  from 
Janlus  to  his  printer,  in  which  he  asserts,  that  a  per- 
aoo  of  the  name  of  Swioaey  had  called  upon  Lord 
Sttcrkville,  and  taxed  him  with  being  Junius  to  his  face; 
it  sq>pears  that  Junius  was  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  a  few  hours  i^r  it  happened.  It  would  seem  to 
fbUew,  therefore,  either  that  Lord  George  Sackville 
vree  Junius/  or  that  Junius,  at  least,  must  have  been  ia 
habits  of  intimany  with  that  nobleman.  On  the  other 
band,  his  Lordship  is  said  to  have  observed,  on  one  oe- 
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caaion,  to  a  ftiend  of  his :  <'  I  shoaMiw  proud  to  be 
capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has  done ;  but  there  are 
many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  written*"  And,  moreover,  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  Junius,  Lord  George  Sackville  is  roun<9y  accused  of 
want  of  courage. 

Of  all  the  candidates  for  the  celebrity  of  Junius, 
there  is  none  whose  pretensions  have  been  so  obstre- 
perously advanced  as  those  of  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd. 
This  gentlemen  was  bom  of  a  respectable  mmily  in 
Ireland,  educated  at  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  proibssbn  of  the  law.    But,  at  an  early  age, 
he  abandonied  his  legal  pursuits;  and  baring  come  over 
to  London  in  the  year  1 766,  he  addicted  himself  to  po- 
litics, and  led  an  unsettled  life,  which  continually  in- 
volved him  in  pecuniary  diilicidties.    He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  The  Freeholder,  which  he  wrote  at  Bel- 
fast, in  the  year  1776;  of  The  Whig,  a  series  of  pa^ 
pers  published  in  the  London  Courant,  between  Novem- 
ber 1779,  «nd  March  1780;  and  the  Indian  Observeff 
published  at  Madras  in  1793.     The  dnef  advocates 
for  the  daims  of  this  gendeman,  are,  Mr.  Almon, 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  editor  of  Boyd's  works,  and  Mr.  , 
George  Chalmers.    We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  con^ 
cise  statement  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  last  men- 
tioned gentleman,  omitting  onlv  such  circumstances  in 
the  proof,  as  appear  to  us  to  oe  altogether  trivial  and 
inconclusifc. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  player,  who,  at  the  period  in  ques« 
tion,  was  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer, 
on  seeing  ihejac^mile  of  Boyd's  writing,  in  the  year 
1800,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  hanfwrituiff  waa 
the  same  as  that  of  the  letters  of  Junius.    Mr.  Almon, 
in  the  year  1769,  having  seen  a  manuscript  letter  of 
Junius,  which  Mr.  Woodfall  read  at  a  meetuig  ofbook- 
sellers  and  printers,  he  suspected  Boyd,  and  taxed  him 
with  being  the  author.    Boyd,  it  is  said,  instantly 
changed  colour ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "  the 
STiniiitnde  of  hand- writing  is  not  a  conclusive  fact*'' 
The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Boyd  is  brought  forward  to  prove, 
that  her  husband  commenced  his  correspondence  with 
the  PubUc  Advertiser  at  the  end  of  the  year  1768 ;  that 
he  wrote  occasionally  in  the  same  paper,  during  the 
years  1769  and  1770,  under  the  rignatures  of  Lucius 
and  Brutus ;  that  he  was  at  great  pains  in  accustoming 
himself  to  disguise  his  hand- writing ;  that  he  sent  let- 
ters almost  everv  week  secretly  to  the  Public  Adverii^ 
ser,  and  sometnnes  carried  packets  himself  to  some 
penny-post  office,  or  asked  her  to  carry  them  to  Wood- 
ndl's  letter-box ;  that  he  manifested  much  solicitude  to 
see  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  was  continually  talking 
about  Junius;  that  she  would  often  hint  to  him  her 
suspicion  that  he  was  Junius,  to  which  he  made  no  re- 
ply.   The  same  lady  states,  that  Mr.  Boyd  took  a  house 
at  Ruston- Green,  near  Harrow,  when  Junius'  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Home  commenced ;  that  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  while  it  lasted,  and  was  constantly  talking 
upon  the  subject    She  farther  says,  that  in  November 
1771,  Boyd  borrowed  ftom  a  neighbour  at  Ruston- 
Green,  several  law  books  and  state  trials,  which  he 
read  with  ^eat  attention,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  thinks, 
of  supportmg  the  charge  of  Junius  against  Lord  Mans* 
field,  which  appeared  on  the  21st  of  January  1772; 
and  that  about  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  that 
letter,  Boyd  went  to  Ireland.     Mrs.  Boyd  moreover 
states,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  letters  of 
Junius  were  republished,  with  a  dedication,  preface, 
and  notes,  Boyd  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  the  book ; 
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Junius,    and  that  in  looking  ova?  the  pages*  she  was  much  struck 
Lctteraof..  3(  seeing  sotaie  anecdotes  of  Lord  Irnhanii  Miss  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Nisbet,  one  of  her  guardians,  which  she  had 
communicated  to  him  in  confidence. 

A  few  years  after  Boyd  went  to  Madras  with  Lord 
Macartney,  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  General  Ad- 
veriiser,  which  plainly  alluaed  to  him  as  the  author  of 
Junius.  A^rs.  Boyd  immediately  sent  a  friendly  mes- 
sage to  the  printer,  requesting  that  no  more  paragraphs 
alluding  to  Mr.  Boyd  might  appear  in  the  paper ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  she  wrote  to  Boyd,  inclosing  the  pa- 
ragraph, and  urging  him,  if  the  imputation  was  not 
true,  to  contradict  it  without  delay.  But  to  this  request, 
although  frequently  repeated,  she  never  obtained  a  re- 
ply. To  these  circumstances  it  is  added,  that  some 
persons,  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boyd  in  India, 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  Junius ;  that  Captain  Ne- 
ville, dining  with  Boyd  at  Calcutta,  heard  him  say  some- 
thing, when  they  were  both  mellow  with  wine,  which 
convinced  him  that  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius. 
And  the  proof  is  closed  by  the  evidence  of  Monsieur 
Bonnecarrere,  to  whom  Boyd  is  said  to  have  made  a 
confidential  declaration,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
Junius'  Letters. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Hugh 
Macauley  Boyd.  The  proofs  have'  been  brought  for- 
ward with  great  confidence,  and  stated  with  much  in- 
genuity; yet  to  us  they  still  appear  inconclusive,  on 
the  following  grounds. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  hand- writing  must 
go  for  nothing.  Mr.  Woods  speaks  from  his  recollec- 
Uon,  at  the  distance  of  diirty  years.  Almon  formed  a 
conjecture,  from  a  casual  glance  at  a  part  of  the  n;ianu- 
script  of  one  letter  of  Junius ;  but  Mr.  Woodfall,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  hand-writing  of  Boyd  as 
well  as  of  Junius,  and  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of 
comparing  them,  denied  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
written  by  Boyd.  Besides,  Boyd  is  said  to  have  dis- 
.guised  his  hand ;  the  manuscript,  therefore,  which  Al- 
mon saw,  must  have  been  written  in  this  disguised 
hand  ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  immediately  recognised 
in  it  the  usual  hand- writing  of  Boyd.  In  fact,  upon 
an  inspection  of  the  faonmilies,  it  clearly  appears  that 
there  is  no  resemblance  at  idl,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Boyd's  alleged  change  of  colour,  and  his  reply  to  the 
accusation  of  Almon,  are  little  to  the  purpose.  We 
shall  aflerwards  have  occasion  to  show,  and  our  readers 
will  probably  have  already  perceived,  that  Boyd  was 
not  at  all  displeased  with  the  imputation. 

That  Boyd  occasionally  corresponded  with  the  Piti^ 
tic  Advertiser  is  well  known.  But  his  correspondence 
commenced,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  17^  or  1769; 
whereas  the  first  authenticated  letter  of  the  author  of 
Junius,  under  a  different  signature,  appeared  on  the 
28th  of  April  1767,  at  a  period  when  Boyd  had  not 
yet  attained  hu  21st  year.  Upon  a  strict  examination 
of  dates,  also,  it  would  appear,  that  some  of  the  letters 
of  Junius  must  have  been  written  during  Boyd's  visits 
to  Ireland.  But  Junius  must  then  have  been  resident 
in  London,  or  its  vicinity.  There  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence, that  a  letter  on  the  sta{e  of  parties,  published  in 
^n  Irish  paper,  under  the  signature  of  Sindercombe, 
when  Boyd  was  in  Ireland  in  1768,  was  the  production 
of  that  gentleman.  Now,  on  the  26th  Dec.  1772,  long 
after  Junius  had  declined  to  continue  his  papers*  this 
Sindercomhe  addressed  a  card  to  the  Public  Adveriiser, 
calling  upon  Junius  to  renew  his  correspondence.  But 
"upon  comparing  this  card  with  the  private  corresponds 


ence  of  Junius  widi  Mr.  Woodfldl,  about  the  Mine  pe*  ^™^ 
nod,  it  will  be  evident  that  Sindenximbe  could  not  be  }^_^ 
Junius.  Moreover,  the  last  public  letter  of  Junius  ap« 
peared  on  the  Slst  of  Jauuuy  1772 1  and  Mr.  Boyd  is 
stated  1o  have  gone  to  Ireland  about  three  weeks  after 
that  period.  But  during  this  ^senoe  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
Junius  was  engaged  in  an  almost  daily  oorrespondence 
with  Mr,  Woodfall,  relative  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Letters. 

With  regard  to  Junius'  knowledge  of  the  story  of 
Lord  Imham,  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving,  that  Junius  might  have  easily  acquired  in« 
formation  about  this  matter,  when  they  reflect  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  received  intimation  of  Swin- 
ney's  visit  to  Lord  George  Sackville.  There  are  many 
such  instances  of  early  information,  both  in  his  public 
and  private  letters.  Besides,  the  story  in  questioo,  al« 
though  a  sort  of  family  secret,  was  known  to  aevenl 
individuals,  and  might  easily  have  been  divulged  and 
propagated.  In  fact,  it  had  actually  been  published 
some  years  before  it  appeared  in  the  note  to  Juniui^ 
letter. 

We  come  now  to  the  Indian  evidence.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that,  by  some  individuals,  Boyd  was  suspected  of 
being  the  autiior  of  Junius.  But  mere  suspicions  and 
private  opinions  are  of  little  weight,  in  a  question  that 
must  ultimately  be  decided  by  real  evidence.  The  in* 
formation  of  Captain  Neville  is  much  too  vague ;  we 
are  not  told  what  the  something  was  whidi  Bojd  said 
when  mellow  with  wine,  whicn  produced  the  particn^ 
lar  impression  oa  that  gentleman  when  in  the  same  si- 
tuation. The  evidence  of  Monsieur  Bonnecarrere,  in- 
deed, is  more  to  the  purpose ;  but  we  own  we  «re  ra- 
ther suspicious  of  sucn  dedarations  as  the  one  alluded 
to,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  Boyd 
in  regard  to  his  identity  with  Junius;  andespeciuly 
when  we  consider,  that  we  have  the  very  same  sort  a£ 
jevidence  in  the  chum  advanced  for  Genend  Lee,  which 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  If  our  memory  senres 
us,  a  similar  declaration  is  also  said  to  have  beoi  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Suett,  the  player,  in  fiivour  of  his  cfwu 
daim,  as  the  author  of  Junius. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remariu  on  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Boyd's  elaim,  we 
shall  state  a  few  considerationsi  which,  to  our  minds, 
render  it  almost  inciedlble  that  Boyd  should  have  been 
the  author  of  Junius.  At  the  period  when  Junius  com* 
menced  his  correspondence  with  the  PuMic  Adveriuer, 
Boyd  had  not  attained  his  Slst  year.  Now,  although 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Boyd  was  a  man  of  oon* 
siderable  ability,  we  have  seen  no  proofs  of  such  pre- 
cocious talents  and  intuitive  knowledge,  as  could  nave 
enabled  him  at  that  age  to  contend  with  the  greatest 
wits,  and  best  informed  and  most  experienced  mm  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Chalmers  is  aware  of  the  strength  of  thn 
objection ;  but  we  do  not  think  he  has  been  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  obviate  it.  He  has  produced  no  pre- 
.vious  compositions  of  Boyd,  which  could  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate the  future  Junius ;  and  the  reference  to  Chat- 
terton  proves  nothing.  It  is  easy  for  a  youth  of  ability 
to  seize  upon  a  common  topic,  to  gather  the  floatung 
chit-chat  of  the  fpiid^nuncs  of  the  day,  and  to  vamp  up 
a  composition,  abounding  in  spiritea  declamation^  ma 
pointed  invective.  But  Junius  was  evidently  a  writer 
of  a  different  description.  He  pNossessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  derived  from  experience ;  an^  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  characters  in  the  atat^ 
which  could  only  have  been  obtained  firom  an  inttsw 
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MiHt   eocme  with  them ;  atid  he  must  have  been  in  posses* 
lettmof.  gion  of  some  sources  ofinfonnation^  which  were  not  ac- 
cessible to  ordinary  scribblers. 

Mr.  Chafaners,  however,  has  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
this  objection  in  a  different  way.  Bemg  unable  to  car- 
ry Bo]^  up  to  the  standard  of  Junius^  he  has  endea« 
voured  to  carry  Junius  down  to  the  level  of  Boyd.  We 
have  not  room  for  any  strictures  on  Uiis  brancn  of  his 
argument.  But  the  productions  of  both  writers  are  be« 
fbre  the  public^  who  are  perfectly  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide upon  their  respective  merits ;  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject  in  the 
sequel. 

There  is  one  very  obvious  consideration  resulting  from 
the  situation  of  Boyd,  which  appears  to  us  to  possess 
great  weight  in  this  question.    It  is  quite  evident,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  that  Junius  must  have  been  in 
easy,  if  not  in  affluent  circumstances.     In  one  place,  he 
expressly  affirms,  that  his  '<  rank  and  fortune  place  him 
stove  a  common  bribe."    When  Woodfall  was  involved 
in  a  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  Junius 
generously  came  forward  with  an  offer  to  indemnify  him 
hf  any^  pecuniary  loss  he  might  sustain  on  that  account 
And  widi  the  same  spirit,  when  an  edition  of  the  Let- 
ters was  published  under  his  own  correction,  he  pod* 
tively  declined  Woodfall's  offer  of  half  the  profits,  ac- 
companying his  refusal  with  the  following  remarkable 
declaration :  "  As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  axafar 
ahotfe  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other  person,  I  thmk, 
has  any  daim  to  share  with  you.    Make  the  most  of  it, 
therefore,  and  let  your  views  in  life  be  dh-ected  to  a  so- 
lid, however  moderate  independence;  without  it,  no 
man   can  be  happy,  nor  even   honest"     Now,  it  is 
notoriousy  that  Boyd  was  a  needy  adventurer,  constant* 
ly  involved  in  pecuniary  distress,  in  consequence  of  his 
mssijMited  habits ;  and,  therefbre,  not  very  likely  to  re- 
fuse the  half  of  the  profits  resulting  from  Uie  sale  of 
his  own  edition  of  his  Letters,  repeatedly  pressed  upon 
him,  and  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitifea ;  much  less 
was  he  in  a  situation  to  offer  pecuniary  assistance  to 
his  bookseller,  having  been  actually  compelled,  at  that 
very  time,  to  fly  to  Ireland,  through  a  fear  of  being 
arrest^  for  debt,  by  which  ne  had  been  long  oppres- 
sed.    It  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince 
OB,  that  any  man,  in  his  sound  senses,  would,  in  Boyd's 
situation,  have  refused  a  sum  of  money,  the  fruit  of 
bis  own  talents  and  industry,  to  which  he  was  fairly 
entitled,  and  whidi  he  might  have  accepted  with  ho- 
nour. 

The  ftcts  with  regard  to  Boyd  seem  to  be  these.   He 
was  from  tiie  first  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style 
and    principles    of   Junius;    a  circumstance  natural 
enough,'considering  his  youth.     We  see,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Boyd,  already  referred  to,  that  he  was 
constantly  talking  about  Junius  in  private;    and  his 
public  conversation  was  continually   directed  to  the 
aame  topTc.     In  his  own  political  papers,  he  is  perpe- 
tually aounding  the  praises  of  Junius,  and  always  striv- 
ing to  imitate  his  manner.     Lord  Macartney,  who  was 
in  company  with  Boyd  during  a  four  month's  passage 
to  India,  informs  us,  that  ««  Mr.  Boyd  had  many  splen- 
<lid  passages  of  Junius  by  heart,  as  also  of  Mr.  Burke's 
parltamentaTy  speeches ;  and  was  also  a  great  admirer 
cf  StBme,*'&c,  In  short,  Junius  was  Boyd  s  great  stand- 
mrd  €€  political  jMrinciple,  and  his  model  of  composition. 
In  his  own  pc^itical  lucubrations,  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a  constant  and  afi^cted,  though  not 
Mkwmym  very  happy  imitation  of  Uie  style  and  manner 
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of  Junius,    tn  many  instances,  he  copies  his  sentences    ^nitu, 
verbatim,  and  sometimes  blunders  sadly  through  his  me-   ™[f[f_f^ 

Sihors.  But  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  a  reader 
any  discrimination,  to  peruse  the  papers  of  both  au- 
thors, without  perceiving  the  manifest  inferiority  of 
Boyd.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  talents  of 
this  gentleman,  or  to  assert  that  he  could  not  write 
well;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  he  never  attained  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Junius. 

Boyd,  moreover,  seems  rather  to  have  courted,  than 
to  have  been  anxious  to  disclaim  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing the  author  of  Junius ;  as  we  may  perceive  from 
his  ambiguous  reply  to  Almon ;  and  from  his  silence  to 
his  wife,  when  sne  mentioned  to  him  her  suspicions ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  used  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  impress  such  suspicions  upon . 
her  mind.  And  how  unlike  to  this  conduct  were  the 
apprehensions  which  the  real  Junius  betrayed  in  his 
private  letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall ! 

We  shall  only  further  observe,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Boyd's  daim,  that  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  all  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  Boyd,  and  the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Woodfall  constantly 
delared  his  belief,  that  Boyd  was  not  Junius ;  and 
Lord  Macartney,  who  "  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
sounding  his  depth,  and  of  studying  ancl  knowing  him 
well,"  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing  to ,  the 
full  as  well  as  Junius ;  but,  I  say,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  bdieve,  that  he  was  the  author  of  Junius."  And 
this  was  his  lordship's  deliberate  opinion,  after  having 
perused  Mr.  Chalmers'  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology, 

Having  thus  discussed  the  claim  of  Mr.  Macauley 
Boyd,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  long  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  remaining  candidates. 

The  claim  ofLeonidas  Glover  was  first  advanced  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  founded  chiefly  upon  a  memoir 
of  that  author's  writing,  containing  a  sort  of  journal  of 
political  transactions,  ^om  the  year  1742  to  1757-  The 
political  principles  of  Glover  are  fouad  to  coincide  pret* 
ty  nearly  with  those  of  Junius ;  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  undoubted ;  he  was  a  man  of  ample  for- 
tune, a  member  of  parliament,  a  popular  man  in  the 
city,  well  acquainted  with  public  characters,  uublic 
measures,  and  ministerial  intrigue.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  he  declined  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  poli- 
tics, just  about  the  time  when  Junius  first  attracted 
public  notice.  He  was  well  known,  and  much  respect- 
ed by  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer ;  who,  in  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  Junius,  says,  after  I'eauesting  instructions  - 
how  to  vote  at  the  next  general  election,  "  I  have  no 
connections  to  warp  me,  nor  am  I  acquainted  but  with 
one  person  who  would  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
that  gentleman  is,  I  believe,  a  true  friend  to  the  real 
good  of  his  country ;  /  mean  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of 
L,eonidas,^  To  Uiis  letter  Junius  returned  no  answer. 
Many  other  presumptive  circumstances  might  be  brought ' 
forward  in  support  of  this  gentleman's  claim ;  but  as  ' 
there  is  nothing  at  all,  in  his  ease,  that  approaches  to  ' 
direct  evidence,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry. 

The  claim  of  De  Lolme,  we  believe,  is  not  etitirely 
new ;  but  it  has  been  recently  revived,  with  *'  eviden-  ' 
ces  multifarious,  analogical,  phraseological,    auto^pra* 
phical,  argumentative,  and  circumstantial:"  by  Dr. 
busby,  auUior  of  A  TrwuhOion  ofLucretiw,    For  Dr. 
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Joniiii.*  Busy's  proofii,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  tbe  work 
].ctten^  itself^  of  which  the  title  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  ar« 
'  tide. 

An  in/^enious  publiestion  has  lately  appeared,  in  a 
series  of  letters,  tending  to  prove  that  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  qf  Junius.  The 
hypothesis  is  founded  chie6y  on  the  injuries  received 
by  the  duke  from  the  ministry  of  that  day,  and  the 
frequent  allusions  in  the  letters  of  Junius  to  the  NtUlum 
Tempus  bill,  and  other  subiects,  in  which  the  duke's 
interest  was  involved.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
considerable  ingenuity ;  but  the  evidence  is  altogether 
of  a  presumptive  nature,  and  we  must  Uierefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  view  of  the  aigu^ 
ments  by  which  the  hypothesis  is  strengthened. 

The  latest  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  ujxHi 
this  subji^,  is  that  which  ascribes  the  letters  of  Juniua 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  the  requisites  we  have  demanded,  at  the  corn- 
mencement  of  this  artide,  unite  in  him  in.  a  much 
stronger  degree,  than  in  any  other  candidate  who  has 
yet  &en  started.  Sir  Philip  was  a  clerk  in  the  war 
oflBce,  from  1763  to  1772,  in  which  last  year  he  was 
dismissed.  The  last  letter  received  lyf  Mr.  WoodfisOl 
from  Junius,  as  we  have  alreadjr  mentioned,  is  dated 
January  ig,  1773;  and  the  appointment  ^  Sir  Philip, 
as  one  of  the  new  council  at  Fort  William,  took  {dace 
in  the  month  c^  Junie  of  that  year.  The^  daim  ad« 
vanced  for  him  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  coincidence 
of  these  and  other  corresponding  dates;  on  Sir  Phi« 
lip's  acknowledged  talents;  his  o|)portunities  of  in* 
formation  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  LeUers ;  the 
similaritv  of  his  style  to  that  of  Juni|is ;  and  likewise 
the  similarity  of  his  hand- writing  to  that  of  the  fao-^, 
nmiUs.  These,  and  many  other  minute  circumstances, 
have  been  brought  forward  in  evidence  of  this  daim, 
which  the  reader  will  find  sUted  at  large  in  the  works 
referred  to;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  by  fi^r  the  most  probable  which  has  hitherto  been 
advanced.  We  must  not  <;onceal,  however,  that  Sir 
Philip,  in  his  answer  to  an  .inquiry  respectinff  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  by  the  editor  of  the  Jlloii<% 
Magazine»  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  silly,  malignant  false- 
hoc3."  We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine 
for  themselves,  whether  they  will  consider  this  decla- 
ration as  a  positive  denial  of  the  imputation,  or  as  a 
mere  evasion.  In  the  former  case,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  indined  to  pause,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  evidence ;  in  the  latter,  that  evidence  must 
be  allowed  its  full  weight ;  and  we  shoold  then  regard 
this  long  agitated  question  as  nearly  set  at  rest 

See  Woodfall's  edition  o(  Junius,  1812 ;  Mr.  Malone'a 
Preface  to  Hamilton's  ParUameniary  Logic ;  Mr.  L.  D. 
C!ampbell*s  LtJe  qf  Boi^,  prefixed  to  Boyd's  works ; 
Mr.  Chalvp^rs  4ppendtx  to  the  Sufpkmenial  Apology 
and  The  Aiiikor  qf  Jumnt  a^certainei,  ]L4Qadou  1817  > 
Memoirs  qf  Sir  N.  WrojiaU;  Memoixs  by.  o  eelebraUd 
Literary  md  Political  Choffacler,  I^oii>  IftH;  and 
4»  Inquiry  coticerniffg  tb§  Avihor  qf  Junius,  xvilh  rtfc 
renceio  the  Memoirs,  &c. ;,  Arguments  ond  Facts,  demon- 
strating that  the  Letters  qf  Junius  mere  written  by  John. 
I^ivis  De  Lolme,  &c.  Uv  Thomas  Busby^  Mus*  Doc. 
1816 ;  and  Letters  to  a  Noblemant  proving  a  late  Prime 
Minister  to  hftvc  b^n  Junim^  8fc  1816 ;  The  Identity  sf 
Junius,  mitjk  a  distinguishfid  lAving  Character  estabUsh^ 
ed.  Loud.  1816;  A  Suppkm^t  to  Junius  identified^  Sffin 
1817 ;  and  Edinburgh  Aevifiw,  No.  IviL  p.  9*.    (z) 
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JUNO,  in  the  ancient  healbett  mythdogy,  wu  the  j«iob 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Bhea,  or  Ops,  the  sister  sud  \mf> 
wife  of  Jupiter,  consequently  the  cnief  of  the  feouie 
deities,  and  therefore  styled  the  queen  of  heavsn. 
She  was  born  in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  she  conti- 
nued to  reside  during  the  period  of  her  virginity. 

The  character  of  Juno  is  represented  in  no  very  smi. 
able  light  Her  haughtv  and  rebellious  disposition  u 
said  to  have  subject^  her»  in  some  instances,  to  the 
displeasure  and  chastisement  of  her  husband.  She  wss 
excessively  jealous;  but,  as  it  would  ai^iear,  not  with* 
out  reason ;  and  she  punished,  with  an  unrelenting  se- 
verity, Europa,  Semele,  lo,  Latona,  and  the  other  la- 
dies with  whom  Jupiter  indulged  himself  in  the  plci^ 
sures  of  illicit  love. 

Juno  was  the  mother  of  Vulcan,  Mars^  and  Hebe. 
She  was  wonsbipped  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  bar* 
ing  been  considered  as  presiding  over  marriages  and 
births.  She  is  usually  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks,  with  a  sceptre  ki  her  right  hand,  and  a 
crown  on  her  head.  Homer  describes  her  in  a  chsriot 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  the  wheels  of  which  were 
of  ebony,  and  which  was  drawn  by  horses  with  leios 
of  gold.  In  her  temples  at  Corinth,  she  was  repreient- 
ed  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  ponugfa* 
nate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  otiier  a  soqptre,  with  aguo- 
koo  on  its  top. 

As  the  queen  of  heaven,  her  usual  aticndanta  woe 
Terror  and  Boldness,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  fbudsen 
nymphs ;  but  her  prindpal  attendant  and  peculiar  nss- 
senger,  was  Iris,  or  the  Rainbow,  the  dai^nter  of  Than* 
mas  and  Electra. 

A  particular  festival^  called  Junonalia,  waa  oalebra>- 
ted  by  the  Bomans»  in  honour  of  Juno*,  and  is  fuUy 
descnbed  by  Livy,  lib.  vii.  dec  3.     («) 

IVORY  is  the  bony  substance  of  the  teeth  of  ani* 
Hials«  but  is  applied  particularly  to  th«  tvaka  of  the 
elephant.    Those  of  the  hippopotaaiu^  yssUi  boaiv  la* 
veral  phocff,  and  the  horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  pais 
by  the  same  name.    The  tusk  of  the  elephant  iaioCtr 
cutMilar  or  oval  shape,  some  inches  thick  at  tiuiieo|» 
and  several  feet  in  length,  if  full  growo.     It  is  beUev 
for  a  considerable  space  fxam  its  insertieaa  iole  the  jsiv^ 
and  always  tapers  to  an  obtuse  extremity;     Meal  tiuks 
are  curved,  generaUy  more  so  in  propesiiea  te  Skdi 
size;  for  the  smallest  brought  to  this  country  afs  per^ 
fectly  straight.   Naturalists,  however,  oonoeive  that  the 
curvature  of  the  tusk  is  not  a  decisive  cibarncleristic  of 
the  species  of  the  elephant,  but  only  oonstitntes  a  ^ 
riet^.    Perhi^s  this  is  a  poiot.  meciting  fiMrther  investi* 
gatum ;  and  it  should  be  attended  to,  that  those  catt» 
ed  mammoths'  tusks,  found  on  the  shore  of  tbe  Icy  Sai^ 
are  said  to  be  spiraU  fermimz  aboni  a  volute  and  a  half* 
throughout  their  length.    The  size  oC  tbe  hetiow  is 
various  in  proportion  to  the  tifsk.    It  ie  rf  e  eonical 
figure*  cifcuUr  or  ellintical,  commen^y  ooKve^pesidi^g  to 
the  es^tetiox  outline  ot  tbe  wbele  i  and,  indeed^  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  kl\  the  Mnes  and  h^eee,  obeervcd  in  a 
transverse  section,  have  a  relatieo^  te  the  ^liemal  cir» 
cumference  of  the  tu^.    Thusit  ispffibehle,  that  these 
peculiarities  depend  on  the  ori^nal  oonfonmetien  of  the 
pulpy  nucleus  occupyiiu^,  the  oaidty.     I^  somU  tesks» 
the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  is  totally  leat  m  tlie  sdM^ 
being  scarcely  perceptible;,  or  fenning  only  a  dadt 
sh^e.    In  those  of  laifer  siae^  it  dieaiMibaa  to  an 
aperture  of  a  line  or  less  in  diaaMar  at  ile  teeasHiation 
on  the  outage  i^  a  shprt  distance  frf^m  Uasr  ti|i.    It  >• 
tiyjhwc,i>j1y  cfdlnd  tlH^9Vy«t  W  aaittivmg^  the  laMr  ap- 
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peamaoa^.Mid'Maiitkneft  is  wciiaM  by  m  dtidc  a 
shade  m  gimUy  to  injuM  the  i vciy.  Tttakt  aie  mo0fc 
csteenied  whick  fcane  kett  hollow. 

Nolhiiy  bin  be  mora  diveraified  Umui  the  dimepeiope 

of  the  turn  of  the  elephont»  and  hence  the  deafen  in? 

ivcury  dUtiafpiith  theoa  by  aaaee  aceordkig  to  their 

flise.     If  weighing  under  14  or  20  pevndsr  thej  am 

called  ormfdie*,  or^  ae  the  warkmen  say,  Knoclig^  many 

n/oi  «iGeeding  a  fbet  in  l^igDh,    None  broU|^  ftrnw 

the  aevth'Weet  ooaet  of  India  eaeeed  fear  leec  It  is  said; 

but  aome  of  an  eztnordiaary  bulk  are  obtained  in  olhea 

oountcie^    In  Roman  hietory,  w€  reed  of  tueke  teB< 

leet  longi  and  Mr.  Pbuoant  apoid&a  of  ethers  equally: 

Inrne^  bio«udit  firom  the  eoaet  of  Moiambique,  in  mo* 

dBn»tunes.  Tuskaof eight ornine feet feng'srerepeateck 

Ijf  wttrntismfid:  and  Haittenfels,  inhiawoekei^d^ihantsb 

inetaoeeftone^of  the  wondarftd  length  of  14  ftel^  in  the* 

paeeeaaionafaineMhantiikVeniee^  Veiy  laijge  tusks  arjS 

aim  seven*  or  even  nine  inches  thick^  aeeoiding  to 

ramprr^  who  observes,  that  one  akaat  seven  feet  nine 

inches  lonff^  nine  inohes  thiek^  and  weq^hing  208 

pcrandsi*  bSeng^d  to  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam.    No- 

ffeneaal  eoneluaiens  regevding  the  weight  are  dedudbk 

mnithesiaek    Tuska  have  been  known  to  wei|^  396 

or  350  pounds.    Some  fossO  tuska  are  also  vny  ponde» 

KMA.    Otae  ia  drsmbed  by  Bmyne,  in  the  Pkiiompku 

9td  Tra$mi€tiontt»  136  inenta  5  lance  long  on  the  eart^* 

rior  of  the  cnrve^  whose  ctreumfeienoe  waa  18  inehesi 

5  linee  at  the  root  on  dearing  the  socket,  and  whichr 

vaigbed  137  pounds.     The  laigest,  found  on  the 

Amee  of  the  Freaen  Ocetn  durmg  the  Euseian  voyage 

of  disceveey  in  I787»  were  eight  feet  seven  iiMchest 

km^  fottowiqg  the  volute^  but  only  four  feet  and  an 

inch  in  a  straight  Una,  veryneeiiy  18  inches  in  dr* 

cnrnfiMenae  at  the  thickest  part  towsorda  the  root,  and 

weighing  115  ponnda  avoirdupoiSi    Cuvier  supposes, 

that  tusks  gpow  during  the  whole  life  of  the  elephant; 

and  as  the  ealwaiity  is  always  wesring  6S,  the  real 

length  is  unoestsin.    But  that  learned  author,  on  in* 

f^f^'*^  their  ascfiene,  would  have  been  sensible,  that 

mmy  want  very  liMe.if  sow  portion  of  the  extremity, 

aldiough  others  be  greatly  blunted,  or  even  brokan'Over 

by  soase  nsirnmrnan  degree  of  violence.    The  largest 

tnsha  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Afncs,  and  the 

atraightast  ftnnx  Asia;  and  it  is  thought  that  those  least 

€»Mrved  aflbrd  the  best  ivory.    Neverthelesa,  we  do  not 

€9snaider  these  poinia  as  establishedi;  and  we  are  disposed 

tadoabt  whether  the  quality  of  the  ivory  isandicated  by 

any  iiitasnai  appeamnoea,  or  whether  mudi  depend* 

enoefiaa  be  placed  on  any  eacept  very  aimpfe  rules  for 

judging  ef  it* 

Ivory  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  is  oonsidembly  mora 
transoarent  than  white  ps|>er  of  equal  thickness*.  The 
OBlsiaaia  oovencd  by  a  cortiesl  substance,  softer  than, 
the&sst;  browner  almost  black  extecnaUy,  by  which 
abo  the  cavity  ia  lined.  In  genccal,  it  is  nearly  a 
linatUdi,  thsiagh  scmctimes  seaicely  perceptible  on 
approaching  thc' tip.  The  ivory,  in  both  cases,  ia  coaiw 
aer ;  that  ia,  the  gnun  is  larger  and  more  peeoeptible 
in  the  vieinity  of  the  bark,  softeE,  and,  aa  we  think, 
mere  readily  disesloora  on  espaaure  to  the  air.  It  pro* 
giessively  becomes  finer  onreoading  firem  the  entemal 
costical  part ;  and  when  there  ia  no  aanaiUe  beak  oa 
thacavityt  it  aeema  to.  have  sttiinsd>  die  greateat  pant 
fectkak  Hardnem  and  whitenesa  aie  the  oiIt  propow 
ties  dcawaUe.  But  that  ia  meat  pciaed  which  eah&ita* 
a  land  of-  diephanoua.  appaaiaoce  when  first . cut  aaumi 
dsr«    The  outside  is  alwafw  lobe  rqeoted,  aa  also  posb 

mS'ttcar  the  narvck 

The  structure  of  dcphants*  ivory  exhibits  no  import* 


ant  diflfaanOBSi  Tkedtlkef  atneiaveraeaectibnalwaye 
presents  a  number -of  granulated  lines  in  a  zigaag  di« 
rection»  which  gradually  become  more  ddicate  on  ap- 
proaching the  interior,  until  they  toldly  disappear  from; 
the  naked  eye.  M.  Cuvier  affirma,  tiut  thie  character,, 
common  to  all  el^iuifeB'  ivory,  and  depending  inw 
mediately  on  the  pores  of  the  pulpy  nndena  ^  the 
tusk,  is  net  tobe  found  in. the  tacka  <^  mj  other  ani^ 
mal»  We  shall  remaric,  in  genem),  that  the  lesture  ofi 
the  ivory  of  different  animals  which  we-  have  e»a« 
mined,  is  very  difieaent.  On  redudcg  a  tmnavcrse 
section  eie  portien  of  very  fine  ivory  torthe  thidcneso 
of  100th  part  of  a»  inch,  we  Ibnnd  innumerable  con- 
oentac  drdcs  wxxmm&kDg  the  cavity,  dinpescd^  as  it 
'were,  in  bands  of  irregsmr  breadth.  At  this  tfatdi-' 
ness»  the  ivory  required  a  high  polish  to  esnose  them  ; 
and  they  were  indiatinot  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifi«t 
er.  But  on.  reducing  a  piece-  gieatly  thinner,  andr 
tfacDugh  which  common  pnnting.  would  eaeii y  be  read* 
when  laid  upon  a  page,  they  were  readily  aeen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Very  minufee  loaengee  were  observed 
to  be  finrmed  by  intersecting  curves,  and  many  striss  or 
mdialMDa^  in  which  were  minute  square  insnnaa  more 
lyatyic.  Instead  of  tiiecenical  itiiasctisM,  the  graici 
near  the  bark  exhibited  waved'  white  linee- among  the 
browner  part.  A  longitudind  aection  of  ivory  pre* 
senta  somewhat  of  a  lameUeied  aspect;  of  uniform  co« 
lour  in  a  fine  tusk,  but  sometnnca  more  distinctly 
mucked,  and  with  ydlowish  ed§^  in  others  The  tes^ 
ture  rcsemblca  that  of  wood ;  and,  on  examining  a  thin 
plate,  it  will  be  found  tobeextremdy similar  to  tl^  gene* 
ral  eppeamnoe  of  asl^  concisting.  of  akemate  irregulaa 
darkec  and  lighter  streaks.  By  reducing  it  to  extwnwa 
thinness,  th^  become  infinitdy  lem  peroepcihie,  and 
the  i^ocy  aaaamea  a  bluidi  tfanapaeaacy.  It  nay  be 
thence  undecstood,  that  the  tusk^iefixined  of  innuaae* 
rableconcenlric  drcles,  so  intuaaSchr  united  aa  ta*ce»« 
statute  one  solid  and  csnsisSsnt  wiliahi.  When  in  m 
state  of  dMmipoaitien  by  lying  long  in  the  earthy  it 
pamtea  into  thin  cencentrie  eonicBL  pkteo;  and 
times,  thoueb  very  tvukgi,  we  have  ohaervcd  a  perriesii 
aeparate  in  Uus  manner  firam  recent  ivonr.  Mr.  Corse 
Seott  is  of  opinion,  Aat  the  age  of.  an  elephant  naghtr 
bededuoed  from  the  number  of  layers ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  grow  xcgnlai^  year  by  year,  and. 
besides,  they  appear  dificrenC  m  a.  lar^  and  thidc. 
section  than  in  one  which  ia  very  thin  The  na** 
ture  of  this  annular  finnation  is  psftioulatly  oonspt*. 
cuousin  what  iacaUcd  the  tooth  of  the  whde,  which  is- 
probably  a  red  tooth .  The  cortied  part  ia  veiy  thidB^' 
and  much  whiter  than  the  rest^  and  it  is  of  about  equal' 
hardneaa.  That  of  a  seotion  of  an  inch  and  ahelf  in. 
diameter  we  found  to  fae:an  eighth  of  an  inoh.  thick,  of. 
a.homogeneous  surfiuae  to  the  naked  eye,  but  seen  to 
consist  of  the  thinnest  layers  on  the  application  of  a< 
magnifier.  Instead  of  the  mnulstsdappearanee  and  in»i 
tcrseeting  curves  of  dcphanta'  ivory,  the  whole  is  dis» 
posed  in  numereua  conocntne  riBg%  exastfy  resamhling * 
thoae  which  cunound  the  pith,  d^  a  tMC^  peocecdittg 
from  the  centra.to  the  eiaommmnea'  They  areof  nnr«i* 
eqnd  beaadtb,  and  aeem  anoangad  in  grains,  with  an 
intcflBiediate  transpai  fait  ring;  Veryime  and  dehottOi 
radiataona  alae  moceed  fbom  the  centre  te  the  m*^ 
cnmferance,  and  a  phy^ofi  light,  ia.  prodaeed,  whwh. 
gives  the  sudhoe  semewlmt  the  appearance  of  the  cat'a 
eye*  Qbaccvationaoniplatm  of  ivory  aae  flraat^  fi»ili» 
taled  by  theapplicatiea  ef  oil  or  watery  wnioh  ppeduoef 
siieh  trrnspawwry  aa  toi  cBupace*the'  internal  aanb  dao' 
the  superfidd  structure. 
The  teeth  of  the  sea  horse,  morsCi  or  trichecut  rou 
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^^*     marui  of  Linoeeiu,  ftflbrd  die  hardest  and  whitest  of       Considerable  anomalies  are  seen  fa  the  itnelm  of 

lioCToTtie  ?^^  ^^^TT'    Some  are  reported  to  be  two  or  three  feet  the  different  kinds  of  ivory,  and  every  tooth  seems  to  Ww 

seahorse.     ^^  length,  and  to  weigh  thirty  pounds,  though  usu-  have  something  peculiar  to  itself,  espedaily  in  the «•  ^^ 

ally  they  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.     They  are  short,  rangement  of  the  oonoentric  circles.  In  so  far  as  our  ob- 

and  very  much  curved.    A  large  hollow  occupies  the  servations  go,  the  most  transparent  is  tibe  haidcst,  which 

wide  end,  as  in  the  tuvk  of  the  sea  cow  and  the  ele-  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  pelludd  rings  above 

phant;  the  centre  or  nerve  is  of  a  dark  triangular  shade,  alluded  to.     Thus,  on  reducing  a  phme  sur&ce  of 

A  rough  glassy  enamel  covers  the  cortical  part,  of  ex«  ivory  by  any    ordinary  mechanical  operation,  they 

oessive  hardness,  and  which  strikes  fire  witii  steel  t '  It  will  remain  prominent,  though  the  rest  yields  under 

can  scarcely  be  removed  with  a  file,  and  blunts  a  tool  it    The  line  interposed  between  the  barit  and  the 

of  the  highest  temper.    The  texture  of  this  ivorv  near-  substance  is  also  the  hardest  of  the  whole.    We  bave 

ly  resembles  that  of  the  former  in  concentric  layers ;  seen  the  tusks  of  phocae  free  of  enamel,  and  haviota 

but  they  are  as  fine  as  human  hairs,  and,  in  a  transverse  thick  bark,  with  fine  ivory,  whidi  we  were  unable  to 

section,  are  hardly  perceptible  by  the  naked  ^e.  When  trace  to  any^  of  the  ordinary  species.    Cirenmstinces 

brought  into  view  b^  magnifiers,  end  a  uvourable  may  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  fiKst,  espedally 

]i|^ht,  they  are  exceedmgly  numerous,  but  of  irregular  if  the.  ivory  be  not  recent    On  esamining  a  smaUpofw 

diameter.    Little  is  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  section,  tion  of. an  elephant's  tusk  latdy  discovered  in  Ayrshiie^ 

unless  when  very  thin ;  and  then  appear  what  may  be  it  proved  somewhat  harder  thm  reoent  ivory.    The  ex« 

supposed  the  successive  layers,  proceeding  diagonally  terior  consisted  of  an  extremely  diin  coat  ef  a  deep 

from  the  core.  brown  colour,  surrounding  a  pcMtion  of  a  bmad  an^ 

l¥ory  of  the     We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  nature  of  lar  ring,  wherein  very  numerous  concentric  lines  were 

Barwhs]«      jyory  ^i^h  an  account  of  the  tooth  or  horn  of  the  nar«  visible.    Within  this  appeared  what  seemed  oonmioa 

whal,  one  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  largest  are  ten  feet  ivory.    But  the  fragment  was  small,  idiich  rendered  its 

kmg,  and  some  inches  thick  at  the  lower  extremity,  peculiarities  less  obvious ;  and  theae  consisted  chiefly 

forming  a  slender  cone  of  a  spiral  figure.    This  tooth  in  the  concentric  lines. 

consists  of  ivory  of  the  finest  description,  eoually  hard  -  Ivory  is  found,  bj  analysis,  to  consist  of  thephosphste 
as  elephant's  ivory,  and  susceptible  of  a  higner  polish,  of  lime,  and  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  yellow  cobor 
But  we  do  not  know  that  all  of  it  is  of  the  same  cha-  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  supposed  to  arise 
racter ;  and  a  prejudice  against  its  ordinary  use  sub*  from  the  oombinUion  of  the  gelatinous  matter  with  the 
aists  among  workers  in  ivory.  Its  texture  is  singular,  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  said  that  oxygenated 
differing  in  most  respects  from  all  other  ivory.  On  munatic  acid  will  restore  the  original  whiteness.  Some 
giving  the  highest  polish  to  a  transverse  section  of  ivory  is  exceedingly  white  from  the  beffxmaig,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  cortical  some  whitens  in  drying.  It  is  discoloured  by  hasif 
part  proved  of  a  very  dull  white,  somewhat  of  a  green-  frequently  handled,  though  the  keys  of  an  organ  or  pi* 
ish  cast,  of  a  hard  homy  consistency,  and  about  an  ano  most  commonly  used  are  said  to  retain  their  whits* 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  Interposed  between  it  and  ness  longer  than  the  others.  The  colour  majr  be  rs> 
the  substance  of  the  tooth  there  a|^)eared  a  bright  newed  by  removing  the  external  surface,  piromed  the 
white  drcumfereutial  line,  narrower  and  much  hard-  discoloration  be  only  snperficiaL  Artiata  distingiiiih 
er  than  the  bark.  The  surface  was  beautiful,  quite  ivory  into  white  and  green,  the  former  being  chsMlep- 
homogeneous  to  the  naked  eye,  with  a  few  of  the  faint-  ised  by  a  whitish  or  lemon-coloured  bark.  When  est 
est  concentric  circles  more  transparent  than  the  rest  up,  it  is  of  a  faint  olive  or  greeniah  hue,  but  soon  be- 
Nothing  more  is  perceptible  without  reducing  the  comes  of  a  beautiful  white. 

thickness  of  the  ivory,  and  resorting  to  the  micro-        Ivory  is  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  purposes  in  the  ^gF^w 

scope.    This  being  done,  the  faint  circles  of  a  section,  arts.      Its  hardness  and  texture  adapt  it  for  '""T^y 

about  a  60th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  prove  to  works  where  wood  would  be  speedily  destroyed,  and**^ 

consist  of  three  lines,  that  in  the  middle  darker  tiian  to  which  metal  is  unsuitable.    Tne  inoat  elegant  sculpi 

the  otiiers.     Innumerable  radiations  of  a  fine  feathery  tures  are  executed  in  ivory,  not  cmly  of  images,  but 

appearance  proceed  from  around  the  central  cavitv>  and  even  of  landscapes  after  nature;  whereof  t&  finest 

terminate  somewhat  within  the  circumferential  line,  parts  can  only  be  compared  to  laoew     It  is  nnivensl^ 

but  again  becoming  more  conspicuous  in  what  we  have  employed  for  every  kind  of  turnery,  of  which  adnu* 

denominated  the  cortical  part    These  are  not  unlike  rable  specimens  are  brought  from  for^pn  countries; 

the  spicule  shooting  out  during  the  crystallisation  of  such  as  several  hollow  sjmeres,  indudea  within  eaeh 

certain  salts.     But  all  are  tubular,  and  the  fact  is  de-  other,  successively,  even  to  the  nnmberof  14, 15,  or 

monstrated  on  subjecting  a  very  thin  longitudinal  sec-  more ;    while  the  outside  is  carved  In  a  variety  of 

tion  to  a  magnifier  of  considerable  power.    We  have  figures  in  open  work.    From  its  elasticity,  it  is  vied 

not  witnessed  this  peculiar  conformation  in  any  other  exclusively  for  making  the  balls  employea  in  games  ^ 

ivory,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  strie  or  radia-  skill ;  as  billiards ;  and  also  in  those  for  demonsinluig 

tions  above  alluded  to  in  that  of  the  elephant  and  whale's  the  doctrines  of  collision    It  is  sometimea  formed  ii>> 

tooth,  may  be  analogous  to  it    No  porosity  was  dis-  to  baskets  of  considerable  size,  elaborately  wiou^fat; 

ooveied  in  a  longitudmal  portion  of  die  farmer,  reduced  and  we  have  heard  of  furniture  compoaed  exdostveh 

so  thin  as  to  be  bent  double  with  ease.     On  throwing  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold.    The  scales  of  almost  all 

a  particular  light  on  the  surface  of  the  narwhal's  ivory,  mathematical  instruments  are  made  of  it ;    for  whidii 

an  irregularit}r  is  visible  from  the  tubular  formation,  if  properly  and  sufficiently  seasonedt  it  ia  in  many  re* 

consisting  of  innumerable  minute  horizontal  cavities,  spects  superior  to  brass,  and  fine  ivory  ia  almost  alwajs 

This  peculiar  structure  merits  farther  examination,  in  used  £br  miniature  paintings.    One  of  the  purposes  to 

which  suitable  attention  should  be  paid  to  portions  from  which  it  is  most  extensively  and  uae^lly  ai4^ed,ii 

variouB  teeth.     It  is  obvious,-  from  what  haa  been  said,  comb-making ;  in  which  aeventy  teeth  may  be  cut  to 

that  the  bony  process  ef  the  narwhal  b  more  probably  a  the  length  of  an  inch,  all  executed  by  a  aaw;  sod 

tooth  than  a  hora.  the  ivory  of  the  sea  horse  has  supecaedcd  every  othff 
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Ifwy.    kind  in  the  fiibricitlon  of  artificial  teelli.    Artists,  at- 
tncted  by  the  .beanty  of  this  substance,  have  endea- 
roored  to  apply  it  to  purposes  for  whidi  it  does  not 
leem  adimtea;  as  in  the  construction  of  wind  instm- 
msnts.    ivory  flutes,  for  example,  are  inftrior  to  those 
mtde  of  wood;  but  whether  diis  arises  from   the 
proper  proportions  of  the'  materials  not  being  yet  as- 
certained, or  whether  the  suitable  vibration  <n  the  irt- 
itronient  or  the  included  column  of  air,  be  not  pro- 
daced,   is  probably  not  determined.    The  ancients 
employed  ivory  more  extensively  in  some  respects  than 
the  modems.    It  was  fonned  into  large  statues  by  them, 
and  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  ivory  throne  of  Solo- 
moo,  ornamented  with  gold.    The  modem  kings  of 
Denmaiic,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  a  magnificent  throne, 
coDstracted  of  the  teeth  of  the  narwmd*    Heyne  ex* 
presses  fais  surprise,  that  itory  should  be  known  so  much 
esriier  among  the  Greeks* than  the  Jews;  but  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  nations  arefamiliariy  acquainted  with 
numberless  substances  which  never  become  the  subject 
of  written  descriptions.    Me^cinid  virtues  are  ascribed 
by  the  Japanese,  to  the  tooth  of  the  narwhalj  they  believe 
that  it  omtribntes  to  elevate  the  spirits ;  to  strengthen 
the  memory;  nay,  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  pro- 
longation oi  life.    Hence  it  bears  a  high  price  among 
them,  and  the  sale  of  a  single  tooth  has  been  known  to 
realise  s  fortune  to  the  owner.    No  such  properties  are 
ascribed  to  ivory  in  Europe  $  where,  besides  its  use  in 
the  arts,  we  beueve  ibe  cmly  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, is  making  a  weak  glue  ftom  the  shavings.    The 
IDnfedi  were  wont  to  procure  whole  cargoes  of  the  teeth 
of  the  narwhal  in  Europe,  for  export  to  Japan,  while 
their  oommerdal  relations  subsisted  with  that  island. 

Ivory  18  wrougfatwithsaws,  files,  and  various  edge  tools: 
ike  ionner  must  be  narrow  in  the  plate,  and  frequently 
moistened  with  water  to  make  them  operate  frnely.  Sme 
artists  are  prejudiced  against  oil,  from  conoeivinff  that 
k  yeHowv  Uie  ivory ;  but  if  it  is  immecBatdy  to  be  re- 
duced, oil  can  have  no  effect,  asjt  does  not  penetrate 
the  sobatanoe.      It  is  affirmed,  that  the  most   de- 
licate sawing  should  be  performed  under  water ;  but 
this  cannot  bea  universal  rale,  as  we  have  observed 
that  tlie  simple  contact  of  that  element  makes  it  warp, 
if  thin.     Ivory  is  polished  with  pumice  stone  and  tri- 
poli     It  takea  a  very  high  polish  witib  chalk  and  w»« 
ter,  or  oil,  applied  with  a  piece  of  leather,  and  afters 
wards  rabbra  hard  with  the  hitter  substance  when  diy. 
The  finest  ivory  is  susceptible  of  tiie  highest  polish; 
and  the  artist  nevershoold  forget,  tiiatnotmng  conduces 
ao  mach  to  the  beanty  of  his  work  as  the  polish  ^the 
JODateriala.     There  is  so  ^reat  adifierence  in  the  quality 
of  ivory,  liowever,  that  pieces  may  be  seen  which  scarce- 
ly can  be  recognised  mr  the  same  substance. 

In  the  rough  state,  ivory  is  a  very  considerable  ar- 
ticle c£  €90mmeroe,  both  in  Asia  and  A&ica.    Many 
A6iean  tribes  deal  in  it  to  a  great  extent,  particularly 
thoae  dvrelling  on,  what  is  called  by  Europeans,  the 
Ivoiy  Cosst.    It  is  not  explained  how  the  whole  ouan- 
ttty  required  is  supplied;  but  we  know  that  elepliants 
ere  Imiited  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks  exclusively ;  and, 
probablyy  the  rest  are  found  in  the  woods  where  they 
die,  or  are  destroyed  by  their  natural  enemies.    Ivory 
Is  scares  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  course  of  the 
|>recedjsi^  century,  either  from  the  interruption  of  the 
coasmerctsl  relations  of  several  European  nations,  widi 
the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  or  the  greater  de- 
vastation committed  amoa^  the  animals  producing  it. 
We  bave  no  data  for  computing  the  annual  consumption, 


though  it  certainly  is  such  as  to  excite  our  astonishment 
at  the  number  of  elephants  that  must  perish,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  country  through  which  such  herds  must 
range  in  seeking  subsistence.  The  largest  importation 
into  Britain,  wiui  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  at  the 
rate  of  1576  cwt  annually,  during  the  vears  from  1788 
to  1799-  This  is  much  more  than  woat  was  wont  to 
be  carried  to  France,  where,  in  17^4,  Uiere  were  im- 
ported to  Nantz  and  Bourdeaux,  1179  tusks,  besides 
8164  pounds  of  ivory.  Probably  the  smaller  teeth, 
tmder  a  certain  weight,  are  not  denominated  tusks ; 
whence  the  distinction  arises  between  tusks  and 
ivory.  Supposing,  that  the  ivory  consisted  of  tusks, 
each  weighing  40  pounds,  there  must  have  been.S940 
tusks  imported  annually  into  Britain.  Therefore,  to 
supply  Britain  for  a  single  year,  at  least  1970  ele« 
phisnts  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  that  must  be , 
inferior  to  the  real  number ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  tusks  weighed  40  pounds  each.   Labat  estimated  the 

?iianti^  imported  into  France,  at  50,000  pounds  yearly, 
'bus,  if  the  quantity  consumed  in  Europe  be  jomed  to 
that  of  the  eastern  nations,  by  all  of  whioi  ivory  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  it  will  appear  quite  incredible 
how  the  race  of  elephants  is  not  extirpated.  The  va« 
lue  of  ivory  is  much  increased  of  late  years.  At  pre« 
sent,  18f8,  the  retail  price  of  the  finer  parts  is  eight 
shillings  a  pound  in  Edinburgh. 

The  fdlowing  Table  shews  the  quantities  of  ele- 
^umts  tusks  sold  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales,  for 
five  years,  from  1804  to  1808,  inclusive : 


Yens. 

Cwt 

Yaliie. 

1804 

206 

£5,480 

1805 

185 

4,759 

1806 

368 

10,923 

1807 

205 

4,491 

1808 

169 

3,722 

Awxaae  per  cwt. 

£26    7 

2 

24  14 

'7 

30    8 

6 

21  14 

S 

22     0 

6 

The  importation  of  elephants  teeth  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  twelve  years,  from  1788  to  1799,  inclusive, 
was  18,914  cwt  or  at  the  rate  of  1576  cwt.  annually. 

See  Philosophical  TransacHonSf  vol.  xil.  p.  1003.— 
xl.  p.  124.  for  1799,  part  i.  p.  205.  Antutles  du  Mum 
•4eum  ^Histoire  Naturelle,  vol.  viiL  p.  113.  'Bosman's 
Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  p.  244.  Camper, 
Oeuwes.  Thunberg's  Travels.  Heyne,  Super  Feterum 
ebonOf  ibumeisque  stents  ap,  noe.  Comment,  Societ.  GoU 
iingen,  torn  1 ;  and  Milbume's  Oriental  Commerce^  vol.  i* 
p.  63.    (c) 

IVORY  Coast.    See  Guinea,  vol.  x.  p.  547. 

JUPITER,  (Zfvf  n«Yi^),  the  supreme  oeity,  accord* 
ing  to  the  mythology  oi  the  ancient  Pagans,  and  the 
father  and  king  of  gods  and  men.  He  was  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  or  Ops ;  and  was  bom  and  educated 
upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  The  various 
fabulous  accounts  of  his  infan^  are  too  extravagant  and 
absurd  to  merit  any  notice.  When  he  grew  up,  he  is 
said  to  have  deposed  his  father,  Saturn,  from  the  throne, 
.and  to  have  divided  his  klngdkmi  with  his  brothers ;  to 
himself  he  reserved  the  air  and  the  earth;  Neptune 
obtained  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Giants,  the 
sons  of  Titan,  and  the  earth,  whom  he  overthrew  with 
his  thunder,  and  confined  them  under  the  waters  and 
mountains,  whence  they  were  UQable  to  escape.  He  ia 
said  to  have  conferred  such  benefits  upon  mankind,  diat 
he  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Jupiter,  and 
^obtained  divine  honours.    He  had  four  wives  succes* 
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Jupte,    alvely;  the  Uct  of  whom  ww  Ae  cekbttM  Jimoi  fie 
Jm*      was  the  falfaer  of  the  Muses  ond  Ihe  Gr»aei/af  Meioury, 
Apollo,  and  the  other  fode;   and  kid  a  |irwU^o«8 
number  of  children  bjr  hxs  miwcimis  miirihranea. 

Jupiter  was  anciently  worshiiiped  under  a  gnat  vi^ 
riety  of  names;  derived  from  his  attrifouHes,  from  oir« 
cumsUnces  oonnected  with  his  Initary,  from  fhe  siti|a* 
Xion  of  his  temnles,  &c.  At  Athens,  he  was  «sfaie%^ 
worshipped  as  Jupiter  Oijfmpicus;  at  Rome,  as  Jupiler 
Capitolmus,  from  his  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  He 
was  also  called  Jupiter  Siaior,  Ttmant,  FerHnm,  fltc. 
The  Greeks  aho  called  him  Ammon,  or  Hammom,  yMdi 
aignifiea  Sand^.  He  first  obtained  this  appellatioBi  an 
Lybisy  where  he  was  worshipped  under  the  ftvm  of  a 
%am. 

In  his  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  Jupiter  waa 
.jiepresfnitedasaittingonaGurttle  chidr,  with  theykf- 
men,  or  thunder,  or  iwtfier  liffhtoing,  in  one  hand,  and 
a  8c^)Ue  in  the  other.  In  the  figures  of  the  andont 
artists,  tbisyii/tfte»  was  always  adapted  to  the  ohaiaoter 
under  which  they  meant  |o  rapiesent  the  god.  When 
they  intended  to  represent  him  aa  calm  and  beneficent, 
they  gave  him  the  oomicyii/meii,  which  oonaiated  of  a 
bundle  of  flames  wreathed  dose  together,  and  held 
.down  in  his  hand.  The  Jupiier  Ttmam,  or  Temhie 
Jupiter,  on  the  oilier  band,  was  reproaonted  as  hoIdiBg 
up  thejvhnen,  with  two  tvansvetve  rurs  of  lirtfaiiag, 
aaapoetimes  with  win^js  et  eac^  lide  or  it ;  and  when 
.some  exemplary  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted,  they 
put  into  his  hand  a  quanti^  of  flemee,  all  let  loose  in 
their  utmost  fury.  The  statues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter 
W9Be  MneraUy  made  ef  black  msrUe;  theae  or  the 
Mild  Jupiter  of  white.  In  the  former,  he  was  repre- 
sented es  standing,  in  a  disturbed  attitude,  and  with 
an  angry  countenance.  In  the  latter,  as  sitting,  with 
an  air  of  treoquiUity,  and  a  serene  eoontenance.  Jupi- 
ter,os  the  cfeief  ruler  of  the  air,  and  the  dispenser  of 
rain,  was  sometimes  represented  as  Jupiter  PUtviut,  in 
vliieh  cheiacter  he  appears  seeted  m  m  dmh,  hold*, 
jng  Yip  his  rightband,  or  extending  his  ama  on  each 
side,  and  pouring  down  lain  or  baiffrom  bis  ng^  hand 
iipon  ^e  earth,  while  the  Jidmen  is  held  down  in  his 

The  endent  artists  bestowed  great  pates  in  cgpreas 
ing  the  superiority  of  Jupiter,  by  the  air  of  migesty 
Vbich  they  gave  to  his  countenance,  particular  attei>- 
,tion  heing  paid  to  the  haur,  the  eye-bmws,  and  the 
beard.  The  most  celebrated  statue  of  Ji||iiter  waa  that 
in  his  temple  at  Olympia,  by  Phidias,  which  is  particu- 
larly desoribed  by  Pausanias ;  and  of  which  many  of 
the  andent  writ«»  speak  in  terms  of  rapture.  The 
artist  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  this  atatae 
from  Homer,  //.  L  528. 

JUPITER.  See  Astbonomy,  vqL  ii.  p.  649, 644, 
672,  695,  699,  706,  707,  and  711. 

JU R A  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Idands  of  Scotland,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  tbe 
island  of  Ishiy.  It  is  about  96  English  miles  long,  and 
in  some  parts  eight  miles  broad,  but  its  averape  breadth 
ia  only  ubout  four  and  a  half  miles.  Hmnoe  it  contains 
about  117  square  miles,  or  58,500  Seatdi,  or  74,888 
English  acres. 

Jura^  is  prindpally  con^iosed  of  laigd  rugged  craM. 
The  ridges  of  mountains  occupy  the  midme  of  Uie 
island,  extending  along  its  whole  knath,  and  rising 
higher  and  higher  to  the  aoutb-west,  till  they  terminate 
in  four  similar  peaked  mountaina,  called  the  Pkps  of 
Jura,  two  of  whioh  stend  dose  to  wdi  other  od  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  and  are  seen  at  a  great  dis* 
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tanoe.    The  kialiesfc  of  Aesa  peaks,  edM  Bmm  m    jn 

mr,  or  Ab  <'gQldeniDoantain,"riaea  2S4ele«taboftdie  "^^y^ 
leNMdof  the  sea,  according  to  Dr«  Walker.    Aoosidiiw^'^anttk 
to  fihr  Joeeph  BsnkB,  the  aecond  highest,  or&iBa^ 
oa/o,  the  **  endianted  monntain,"  is  S4tOfest  h^  nd 
it  is  60  feet  lower  dian  the  former.    The  oAier  two, 
whidi  are  much  lower,  are  called  Behm  a  eAao4n«,  the 
"  mountain  near  the  land,'^  and  Cerrthhkekm^  <r  « the 
ragged  mountain."    Beianan-oir ia oonpesed of Isrge 
stotts,  covered  with  mosses  at  its  bas^wmle  die  itooM 
idxyve  are  bare  and  nnconaeetod,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appoaranor  ef  a  great  cairn.    The  prospect  Irani  the 
amnmct  isgrand  and  extensive,  and  has  been  iuUy  de. 
acribedby  Pennant  and  bv  Mr.  Macdonsld.    The  Iile 
^Man  and  the  Me  of  Sky  are  seen  at  the  ssbm  tfiae, 
Aoii^^  the  distance  is  aboitt  2S0  miles. 

To^ie  north  of  Jura,  in  the  sousid  betirsen  it  snd  Whidpsi 
fioarba,  ties  ibe  ftmoas  wlniipobl  of  Corrybhicaecrai,  of  Com. 
4rom  Bfareacoain,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  ^l""^ 
periahed  amid  its  waves.    Tbe  atxait  ia  afaoat  a  mile 
iffoad,  and  tibe  whirlpool  ia  on  the  Scaeba  side.    Whn 
tiie  flood  has  enterad  the  aonnd,  tiie  sea  amesn  in 
great  oommotion  at  the  pkee  of  the  wbhr1|ieid.  iibaai 
and  foams,  and  roUa  away  inaQceesatve  whiria.    Atths 
fourth  howr  of  tim  4aod,  the  eemmodon  madHi  its 
maximum,  and  throws  ap^  with  dreadful  dndlilMns» 
flfory  tlung  from  tlM  bottom.    Tbe  rear  of  the  waiei 
is  often  heard  at  the  diotanee  of  dxoNraavm  auks.  At 
this  tfane,  it  ia  generaUv  &tal  to  apfroacb  the  golf  ; 
but  fVom  the  mukUe  of  the  fiMbhourto  the  siithof 
the  flood,  and  in  neap  tides  fiom  tim  §amA  till  the 
sixth,  the  commotMD  gradnaUy  anbaidea,  and  the  misit 

est  boat  may  pern  in  aafetv.  After  tfaa  retam  of  the 
abb,  howevw,  the  same  pimnemema  m»  repeatsd,  m< 
4a«aamg  and  dimiiiishing  at  eorteapooding  tasei»  till 
ik^  caamtatiMm  syoin  snbside  at  tlm  appeaaoh  of  the 

loweat  eiib* 
The  west  side  ef  Jam  is  io  wild  asid  nigged,  and  » 

JntmaeetBd  by  uMuntam  torrsnts,  timfc  it  ia  neither  m- 
babited  nor  cultivated  to  aiiy  extcmt.  Tha  esii  cos* 
is  the  prisicipaiiesideneeoftbeiBbabitaBls,whoB^ 
oala,  barlmr ,  pototoeo.  apd  flax,  an  the  land  nasr  the 

maigin  of  the  sea.  i 

i&mtdieniaetoendipatof  tteielaiid^arSOOOaaei,  Afod 

are  under  regular  or  oecaaioaaltillaga ;  bwi  the  syitea^ 
of  imptwvement  which  has  bean  iniradooed  into  ssfoil 
of  the  other  islands,  baa  not  yet  found  itovmy  into  J«- 
ra.  The  crepe  and  the  live  stodk  admit  of  great  in* 
mwvement.  Potstoes  are  caltivated  wjA  csre,  ma 
form  fimr<.fiftfaa  of  the  nonriahment  of  the^  iababitastt. 
Ahoat  80  or  90  tons  of  kdp  are  aoasofiietnred.  F« 
adies  wero  foranevly  exported ;  but  tlua  manafcctine 
seems  to  baae  been  abandoned. 

ailioeotts  aand,  waa  formerly  exported 

tnreof  gkss,fromsomeofthebaya«A  tlw      

butthis  nsaterialisnow  obtained  from  a  kaa  distania. 

Mr.  Maodenahl  condden  emdoaovaa  aa  thegrest de- 
sideratum in  Jura,  imfdyiag  a  snlsdiviaimi  andi  rcgw 
appropriation  of  laiida  among  die  tenantry. 

Among  the  meuDtaina  of  Jura,  aiw  Ibond  sevsidAfli 
kmds  of  red  deer,  and  grouse  and  blaidc  gMotie  aie  vwj 
identifuL    The  number  of  cattle,  whan  Mr.  Fwnat 
visited  die  island,  waa  very  great ;  bat  it  bes  b«a 
much  dimiBished,  to  make  room  for  tbennmerooshmi 
of  sheep  and  goats  which  have  ainoa  boon  iatrodaeed. 
Mr.  Fsnaant  hiferma  ua,  that  he  had  <«  aome  obsoae 
account  of  a  worm,  whwh,  though  leea  pesnidons,  had 
conndarable  lassmhlaaco  to  the   IWws  tiafswirff  <f 
Linnsnis,  AeJUlars,  or  litde  worm  of  Jura,  wbidi  » 
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abottt  one  inch  long,  and  like  a  sewinff  thready  and  oe« 
casions  great  pain,  by  insinuating  itmf  under  the  skin, 
and  woffking  its  way  from  place  to  place. 

The  only  fruits  in  the  isknd  are  sloes.  The  berries 
of  the  monntain  ash  yield  an  add,  and  a  spirit  is  also 
distnied  from  them.  The  Qalium  vemvs,  caUedrAui  af« 
fbrds  a  fine  led  dye ;  a  bright  yellow  is  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  heath  tops ;  a  dark  brown  from  the 
mots  of  the  water  lily ;  and  a  black  from  the  roots  of 
tbey^ow  water  iris. 

The  only  vflkge  on  the  bland  is  called  Jura.  It  is 
dtuat^  on  the  east  coast,  and  is  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
There  is  a  safe  harbour,  called  the  Harbour  of  the  small 
Isles,  within  six  miles  of  the  Sound  of  I  slay ;  and  se- 
veral miles  to  the  northward,  there  is  a  roadstead  called 
Lowlandman's  B4y. 

The  island  of  Jura  is  composed  of  strata  of  mica  slate, 
dilorite  slate,  numerous  varieties  of  quartz*rock,  and 
beds  of  hornblende-rock.  The  quurtz-rock  is  that 
which  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  striking 
mountain  named  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Sometimes  the 
quartz  rock  has  a  conglomerated  character,  or  it  apn 
pears  passing  into  granite ;  and  we  find  it  exhibiting 
all  those  different  kinds  of  veins  wluch  some  theorists 
consider  as  confined  to  granite.  A  quartzose  slate  is 
used  as  a  whetsone,  and  the  island  is  said  to  contain 
some  ores  of  iron  and  veins  of  grey  manganese  ore. 

Jura  contains  several  barrows  and  castellse  ;  and  near 
the  Harbour  of  the  small  Isles  is  a  ccmsiderable  en- 
campment, with  a  triple  line  of  defisnoe,  and  regular 
baattons  towards  the  land*  The  population  of.  Jura  in 
1811  was  1157.  See  Pennant's  Tour  to  ike  Heiruks; 
Macdonald's  Account  of  the  Hebrides  $  and  Jameaon'a 
Mineralogy  of  the  Scotlish  hies. 

JURA  and  Coloksay,  is  the  name  of  the  parish 
which  includes  these  two  islands,  along  with  Oronsay, 
Scarba,  Luga,  Balnahuaigh,  and  three  small  uninhabi- 
ted islands  on  the  north  of  Jnra. 

Colonaay  is  situated  directly  north  of  Isby,  nearly 
at  the  same  distance,  from  it  and  from  Jura.  It  is  se- 
parated at  high  water  from  Orofisay  by  an  arm  of  the 
••ea,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  from  8  to  13  feet  deep ;  but 
at  low  water  they  both  form  one  island.  .  The  united 
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lenflth  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  theur  breadth  varies  from  one  to  three  miles.  Their 
superficial  extent  is  about  9000  Scotch  acres,  of  which 
•nearly  7000  is  meadow  or  arable  land. 

The  hills  of  Cokmsay  are  scattered  over  the  island, 
and  nane  of  them  exceed  800  feet  high.  The  ishind 
contains  many  fertile  and  pretty  extensive  vallies.  The 
soil  is  in  some  places  Ught  and  sandv,  andthese  alternate 
with  moorish  or  mossy  ground,  cky,  gravel,  loam  or 
till.  The  rocks  dip  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
Bbck  talc  is  found  in  detached  plates,  and  in  indurated 
cky.  Rock  stone  formed  of  ghmmer,  of  quartz,  and 
an  inqperfect  granite,  also  occurs. 

Mr.  Macneill,  the  present  proprietor  of  Colonsay, 
deserves  the  highest  ptaise  for  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  £  has  mtroduoed  into  the  island,  ile  has 
not  cady  turned  to  the  best  aoooimt  the  land  formerly 
intiUage,  but  he  has  reclaimed  froma  state  of  absolute 
waste,  great  extents  of  moors,  hills,  and  peat  mosses, 
and  converted  them  into  good  arable  land.  He  has  in« 
trodttoed  the  improved  system  of  husbandry  into  the 
island;  and  his  cropa,  and  has  live  stock,  have  been 
reckoned,  by  competent  judges,  among  the  best  in  the 
west  of  Scciland.  Roads  to  a  considerable  extent  have 
been  made  at  his  own  expence;  andheha»built  aquay 
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Jura  is  fonned  into  several  parallel  ramificationsj  which 
diminish  gradiuUv  in  height,  till  they  tenninate  in  the 
plains  of  Burgundy.  The  fdlowing  are  the  altitudes 
of  the  principal  summits,  as  determined  geometrically 
by  Messrs.  Pictet  and  Tralles : 


French  Feet. 
5082 


5178 


5170 


Dole      .         .         .         .        . 
Ditto^  according  to  the  measures' 

of  the  French  engineers, 
Montendre,  above  the  valley  of' 

the  Lake  of  Joux, 
Reculet,  or  the  summit  of  Mont  Thoiry,   5 196 

The  principal  passes-  in  the  ridge  of  Jura,  are  that  of 
Fort  Ecluse,  where  the  Rhone  runs  in  a  deep  chan* 
nel  between  the  fort  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Vouache; 
the  passage  of  Esclees,  at  a  little  distance  from  Orbe, 
on  the  road  of  Pontarlier ;  that  of  the  Cluse  de  Ver« 
rieres,  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel;  that  of  the 
Pierre  Pertuis^  m  the  Valley  of  St.  Imier ;  and  the  de« 
files  of  the  Valley  of  Moutier,  of  Ballstall,  and  of  Wal-« 
lenbourg. 

As  the  Ridge  o£  Jura  lies  below  the  line  of  pope* 
tual  snow,  it  contains  no  glaciers;  but  blocks  of  ler, 
and  columns  of  snow,  are  found  in  some  deep  caverns; 
such  as  those  near  St.  George^s  above  RoUe,  and  be* 
tween  the  vaUies  of  Travers  and  Brevine.  The  pastures 
on  tfa»t  ridge  are  drier  than  those  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
but  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  canton  of  Basle, 
die  meadows  are  as  beantiful  and  fertile  as  those  of  the 
central  chain.  Some  of  the  ramificationa  of  Jura,  par* 
ticukurly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Claude  and 
Champagnol,  produce  a  great  qoantity  of  box-woodi 
some  of  the  plants  of  whidi  rise  to  toe  height  of  20 
feet  The  mountains,  which  extend  for  four  or  &^e 
leagnes  round  Poligni,  are  covered  witii  lofty  pines^ 
whidi  afibrd  to  the  ship  carpenters  of  Toulon  the  tidi- 
est masts  for  their  vessels  of  war.  The  same  forests  fur- 
nish also  the  materials  of  numerons  mannfactores, 
which  employ  the  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  and 
form  a  oonsiatfable  branch  of  trade.  The  iron  founde- 
ries,  die  forges,  and  the  salt  pits  of  Salins,  Arc,  and 
Senans,  obtain  here  the  wood  and  the  charcoal  which 
they  require. 

The  brown  bear  still  inhabits  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  western  chain  of  Jura ;  and  it  is  not  many  years 
ago  since  it  made  great  ravages  amonff  the  cattle,  and 
even  descended  into  the  plains.  Wild  cats,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  are  also  found  in  the 
forests  of  Jura. 

The  ridge  of  Jura  is  composed  of  compact  limestone, 
of  a  greyish  or  yeUowish  brown  colour,  but  always  less 
deep  than  that  of  die  Alps.  Sometin^ies  it  has  a  lively 
yellow  colour.  The  strata  alternate  with  beds  of  marie 
and  of-  clay.  There  is  also  found  gjrpsum,  beds  of  as- 
phaltnm,  en  the  finest  marble,  sulphuretted  springs,  and 
salt  springs.  Those  of  Salins,  Courbausoui  Montmorot, 
near  Lons-le»Saulnier,  Oroson,  Tormont,  and  St  Lan- 
thein,  near  Poligni,  all  of  which  belong  to  France,  are 
among  the  riche;it  A  great  number  of  beds  of  oolites 
are  found  in  Jura. 

The  stratification  of  Jura  is  very  singular.  The  in- 
dination  of  the  strata  from  south  to  north«west,  their 
vertical  position,  the  vaults  which  diey  form,  and  their 
junction  in  the  form  of  the  roofs  of  houses  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chain,  are  phenomena  highly  interesting  to 
the  minMpalogist.  Tbe  stretch  of  the  strata  is  from 
S.  S,  W.  to  N.N,  E. 


Among  the  numerous  petrifactions  fimad  in  the  cd*  Jo^ 
careous  formation,  are  40  species  of  the  coma  astsiosti^     te 
20  other  species  cf  univalve  marine  shells,  8  spsdss  ot      % 
oysters,  as  many  species  of  bivalve  marine  shcUi^  md    '^' 
40  species  of  corals.    The  rarest  petri£Kiiaos  an  ftmni  ^^ 
on  Mont  Perouse,  near  Orgekr.     Iron  is  fotmd  in 
such  abundance  in  Jura,  that  it  is  capable  of  supplying 
all  France.  The  iron  mines  in  Francae  Coraste,  and  i* 
the  bishopric  of  Basle,  have  been  wrought  wito  activity; 
but  Switzerland  has  not  taken  advantage  of  her  portiift 
of  this  treasure.  Strata  of  brown  ooal  oceus,  which  owe 
their  mgin  to  entire  forests  which  have  been  buned 
by  the  £eadful  earthquakes  to  whidi  Jura  has  eftta 
been  exposed. 

The  innumerable  masses  of  granite  and  of  ^was^  Bkdsr 
which  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  the  caaUni  ^^  gnuc 
of  this  chain,  even  at  the  he^[lit  of  24KX)  feet,  ihna  one 
of  the  most  interesting  facta  m  geology.    One  of  thsie 
masses,  whidi  is  fiMmd  above  Nendiald,  and  vbieh  was 
measured  by  Professor  Playfkir  in  1 817»  is  63  feet  long, 
32  feet  wide,  and  nearly  17  feet  high«    As  thoe  is 
neither  granite  nor  gndss  on  this  ridge,  S^usiufe  and 
Sir  James  Hall  have  supposed,  that  they  have  besn 
carried  away  by  some  great  flood,  or  de6mUt,  acrasi  the 
lake  of  Grenieva  firom  the  Savoy  A^;  and  it  is  a  re* 
markable  fact,  that  simikr  blodcs  are  found  in  die  lake 
of  Geneva  opposite  to  die  mouths  of  the  streams  whidi 
deseend  from  the  Savoy  hiUs.    See  Ebel's  Mamd  du 
Voyageur  en  StmUt  torn,  iii ;  Traits  mut  ia  Strwdtare  di 
la  Terre,  torn,  iL  p.  90»  147*  (for  an  aoooont  of  the  geo- 
logy of  Jura,)  Zurich,  1808 ;  Sauaaur^a  y^yagn  dm 
bs  Alpesj  and  Sir  James  Hall's  paper  in  the  Tnmtao* 
tians  cfthe  Boyal  Soddy  ofEdkumrghj  voL  vii.  p.  itfi 
143  &C. 

JURISDICTIONS,  League  of  ike  Ten.    See  Gai« 
SONS,  vd.  X.  p.  520. 

JURISPRUDENCE.    See  Law. 

JURY,  JuRATORBS,  or  JuRATi,  (firom  jmrere,  to 
swear,^  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  swon  to  in- 
quire  mto  and  try  such  matters  of  foot  aa  nmf  be  lei 
ferred  to  diem,  and  to  declare  the  tnith  upon  evA  evi- 
dence as  shall  appear  befete  them.  They  are  sone> 
times  called  the  mqueH^  from  their  being  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  facta. 

The  trial  by  jury,  both  in  dvil  «nd  criminsl  causey 
is  of  great  antiqui^  in  these  kingdoms;  and  faai  sU 
ways  been  jusdy  considered  as  a  moot  valnaUe  institB- 
don  for  securing  the  life,  liberty,  and  pvoperty  of  the 
Sttbiect 

Juries  are  of  different  kinds.     1.  The  Grand  Jwif  u 
an  institudon  peculiar  to  England*     It  ^csiepally  ocai« 
aista  of  S4  gentlemen  of  the  &st  figure  in  each  oooh 
ty,  chosen  indifferendy  by  the  sheri^  who  are  sworn 
to  the  number  of  12  at  the  leasts  and  not  more  than  8S» 
in  order  that  12  may  be  a  majori^.     The  sheriffs^ 
eveij  coun^  is  bound  to  return  a  gnmd  jury  to  eveiy 
session  ofthepeao^  andtoeveiy  conunuaiQCi  ofojfcr 
and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  deliTerj.     Theff  of« 
fice  is  to  inquire,  present,  do,  and  execute  all  thiiip» 
which,  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king,  dbail  then  im 
there  be  commanded  them.    Before  th^  proceed  to 
business,  the  grand  jury  are  instructed  in  the  artkks 
of  their  inquiry,  by  a  charge  ftom  the  judge  who  prs- 
sides  iqion'the  bench.    They  then  withdraw  to  sit  and 
receive  indictments^  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prose- 
Gutor ;  and  they  are  onhr  to  hear  evidraoe  on  bmlf  of 
the  prosecution.    For  we  finding  of  an  indictaient  is 
only  in  die  nature  of  an  inquiiy  or  ''        -i^j^ 
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jarifl,.  M  afterwarda  to  be  tried  and  aetermined;  and  «he 
totice.  grand  jury  arc  only  to  inquire  upon  their  oatha,  wna- 
'  Uier  there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
answer  it  After  hearing  the  evidence,  if  the  grand 
jury  think  the  accusation  groundless,  they  write  on 
the  back  of  Ae  bill,  "  Not  a  true  bUl ;"  and  t^jen  the 
party  ie  discharged  without  farther  answer.  H  they 
are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  in- 
dorse upon  it,  '•  A  true  bill,"  and  the  indictment  is 
then  said  to  be  found.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there  must 
at  least  twelve  of  the  jury  agree.  The  indictment, 
when  found,  is  publicly  delivered  into  court.— 2.  The 
Petit  Jufy,  so  cadled  to  distinguish  ^em  from  the  grand 
jury,  are  persons  who  try  the  prisoner,  and  either  find 
him  guilty,  or  acquit  him.  The  petit  jury  consists  of 
12,  and  ueir  verdict  must  be  unanimous. — S.  The  Com* 
man  Jury  are  the  jury  returned  by  the  sheriff,  accord- 
ing to  tne  directions  of  the  statute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  25, 
which  appoints,  that  the  sheriff  shall  not  return  a  sepa- 
rate pannel  for  every  separate  cause,  as  formerly ;  but 
one  and  the  same  pannd  for  every  cause  to  be  tried  at 
the  same  assizes,  containing  not  less  than  48,  nor  more 
than  72,  jurors.  The  names  of  these  jurors.being  writ- 
ten on  tickets,  are  put  into  a  box  or  glass;  and  when 
each  cause  ie  called,  die  12  persons,  wnose  names  shall 
be  first  drawn  out  of  the  box,  shall  be  sworn  upon  the 
jary,  unless  absent^  challenged,  or  excused.— -4.  A  Spe- 
cial  Jury  is  distinguished  ^om  a  common  jury.  Spe- 
cial juries  were  originally  introduced  in  trials  at  oar, 
when  the  causes  were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ordinary  freeholders;  or  when  the  sheriff  was 
suspected  of  partiality.  He  is,  in  such  cases,  upon 
motion  in  court,  and  a  rule  granted  thereupon,  to  at- 
tend  the  prothonotary,  or  other  proper  officer,  with  his 
firediolder's  book ;  and  the  officer  is  to  take  indifferent- 
ly 48  of  the  principal  freeholders,  in  the  presence  of 
the  attomies  on  both  sides,  who  are  each  of  them  to 
strike  off  12,  and  the  remaining  24  are  returned  upon 
the  pannel. 

In  Scotland,  in  criminal  trials,  a  number  of  jurymen, 
not  exceeding  45,  is  cited.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  are 
chosen  by  the  judge  to  sit  upon  each  trial,  uie  prisoner 
being  allowed  to  object  to  any  of  them  upon  good 
grounds.  Clergymen  and  surgeons  are  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  jurymen,  and  buudiers  are  excluded  from 
the  oflioe. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  causes,  had  gone  very  much 
into  disuse  in  Scotland ;  but  it  has  lately  been  revived 
by  the  institution  of  a  particular  court  for  trying  issues 
in  civil  cases  by  Jury. 
JUSSIEU.  See  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 
JUSTICES  OF  THE  PfiACE  are  persons  appointed 
by  the  king's  special  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  keep  the  peace  within  certain  limits. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  office,  powers,  and  du- 
ties of  a  juetice  of  the  peace  are  determined  by  the  com- 
misaion,  and  by  several  statutes  which  have  created  ob- 
jects of  hb  jurisdiction.  To  attempt  a  detail  of  these 
various  olnects  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  field  of  dis* 
cussion.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  our  making  a 
few  general  observations. 

In  England,  every  person  who  acts  as  a  justice  of 
the   peace  must  have  a  certain  qualification;  but  in 
Scotland,  no  such  qualification  appears  to  be  requisite. 
The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  is  of. 
comparatively  modern  date.    Its  introduction  was  at* 
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The  dress  of  the  lower  class  among  them  is    J^ntUad, 

becoming,  and  tends  to  detract  from  the  ^■^^J"'*^ 

Uiey  do  possess.     '*  They  are  not  only  n^^f'^^ 
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See  Lambard's  £trenardb  • 
Hutcheson's,  and  Tait's  yfj^ 
oi  the  peace. 

JUSTIN  (JusTiNUs),  a    _ 
eminence,  who  lived,  as  is  genaiSv  "^ 
cond  century,  during  the  reign  t^C' ' 
but  this  is  uncertain.     He  compos^  ^**^. , 
an  epitome  of  the  history  ofTr^iyj!^ 
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work  is  still  extant,  in  44  books,  and  u 
toriarum  PhiUipicarum  et  iolius  Mundi  Oh^^!^   ' 
rtg  Situs  ex  Trogo  Pompeio  ^xcerptarumj'^  *'-  -. 
It  comprehends  Uie  actions  of  almost  all  vn^Cki^  ''* 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assjrrian  empir^tortL  ***'*• 
peror  Augustus.     It  would  appear  that  TtoJ^  *'^- 
his  work  tne  PhilUjyic  History,  beoiuse  it  tr^^d  rf?** 
ly  o^  the  Macedonian  empire,  founded  by  Phili   ''^ 
concerning  Philip  and  his  successors.     The  oriffi  ^ 
work  of  Trogus,  however,  is  unfortunately  lost-^Sli 
the  epitome  of  Justin  is  therefore  the  more  valuJ^ 
because  it  is  sometimes  the  only,  sometimes  the  princi! 
pal,  authority  for  a  number  of  interesting  passages  ^ 
ancient  history. 

Professor  Heeren,  of  Gottingen,  has  written  two  me. 
moirs  on  the  subject  of  this  history,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  explains  the  general  plan  of  the  great  work  of  Tro- 
gus Pompeius ;  and,  in  the  second,  he  reviews  each  of 
the  44  books,  according  to  Justin's  extracts,  and  inves- 
tigates the  sources  from  which  the  narrative  appears  to 
have  been  derived. 

The  best  editions  of  Justin  arc,  the  Delphin  edition, 
in  4to. ;  and  Cum  notis  variorum  el  Gronovii,  in  8vo. 

JUTHIA,  or  JuniA.    See  Siam. 

JUTLAND,*  one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  Boundarict. 
of  Denmark,  is  situated  between  55^  24'  and  57**  4(y  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  12"  40'  and  1X)°  20'  of  east 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  a  large  peninsula, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  It  is 
180  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  75  from 
west  to  east  at  its  medium  breadth.  The  coasts,  both 
on  the  east  and  west,  are  indented  by  numerous  gulfs 
and  inlets,  which  form  safe  and  commodio\is  harbours; 
and  thegulf  of  Lymfiord  particularly,  which  is  naviga- 
ble and  full  of  islands,  stretches  across  the  province  fnmi 
the  Cattegat  to  within  three  miles  of  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  namelv, — 1.  Aalbourg  in  Diviiion. 
the  north  of  the  province,  of  idrich  the  principal  towns 


*  Tha  oaiM  is  hcttiotrictcd  to  what  is  usugUy  called  North  Jutland,  and  the  description  of  South  Jutland  refenred  to  the  article  SlES- 
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Jutland. 


Aspect. 


Tumuli. 


Soil. 


AgrieaK 
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are  Aalbourg^  a  trading  town  on  the  south  coast  of  L3rm- 
fiord  gulf;  Schagen^  at  the  northom  extremity  of  the 
peninsula;  Hiorring,  30  miles  north-west  of  the  cape ; 
NyKcoping,  a  little  trading  town  on  the  island  of  Mors.— 
2.  VViburg,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name^  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  province,  an  ancient  inland  town,  with  2000 
inhabitants ;  Manager,  a  small  place  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name ;  Skeva,  on  the  south  border  of  the  gulf  of 
Lymfiord;  and  Hobroe,  a  pleasant  trading  town. — 3. 
Aarhus,  along  the  east  coast,  containing  a  tradii^  town 
of  the  same  name,  with  4S0O  inhabitants ;  Randers,  an 
old  trading  place  on  the  river  Guden,  containing  4600 ; 
Ebekoft,  Horsens,  and  Scanderborg,  small  trading  towns 
along  the  coast. — 4.  Rypen,  the  most  considerable  district 
of  the  province,  extending  along  the  western  coast  be- 
tween Sleswick  and  the  gu]  for  Lymfiord,  containing 
Rypen,  a  tolerably  well  built  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nihsaar ;  Holding,  anciently  a  royal  residence ;  Fre- 
dericia,  or  the  Little  Belt,  where  vessels  pay  toll; 
Warde,  Rinkfoping,  Holtsbroe,  Hierting,  anu  Jelling, 
all  of  which  are  small  places  more  like  villages  than 
towns. 

The  northern  shores  of  Jutland  present  a  long  line 
of  sand-l>anks,  fatal  to  mariners,  and  covered  with  the ' 
remains  of  shipwrecked  vessels ;  -and  the  eastern  coast 
is  bordered  with  the  most  picturesque  succession  of 
rocks.  The  country  in  general  is  low,  sandy,  and  na- 
ked ;  most  fertile  towards  the  south ;  and  <m  the  east 
side  covered  with  extenisive  forests  of  oak,  iir,  birch, 
&c.  There  appear  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula  num- 
bers of  earthen  tumuli,  frequently  -about  20  feet  high, 
and  300  in  circumference  at  the  base,  evidently  con- 
structed by  art,  and  found  indiscriminately  in  the  xaoet 
desert  and  in  the  best  cultivated  tracts.  The  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  give  any  account  of  their  origin ;  but  they 
are  considered  as  having  most  probably  been  erected  in 
honour  of  deceased  chieftains,  and  as  mdicating  a  high 
degree  of  population  in  ancient  times.  There  are  ra»- 
ny  small  lakes  and  marshes,  but  few  rivers,  in  the  pro- 
vmce ;  and  these  few  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  tri- 
fling rivulets,  or  wintry  torrents.  Almost  the  only  ri- 
ver deserving  the  name  is  tlie  Guden,  which  rises  near 
Wiburg,  becomes  navigable  at  Randers,  and  falls  into 
the  Cattegat  Sea.  5^veral  excellent  springs  are  found 
in  the  peninsula ;  but,  towards  the  north  coast  the  wa- 
ter is  brackish  and  unpalatable.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains, and  the  hillst  which  are  composed  of  gravel  or 
sand,  are  seldom  above  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height 

On  the  west  coast,  from  Rypen  to  Lemvig,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  alluvial  soil,  which  may  be.  drained  and 
recovered.  On  the  east  ^oast,  the  mould  is  rich  and 
vegetative.  Through  the  middle  of  the  province  runs 
a  sterile  sandy  ridge,  producing  nothing  but  heath  and 
coarse  grass.  Around  the  northern  extremity,  also, 
«re  extensive  tracts  of  deep  and  barren  sand,  which 
are  often  scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  more  cultiva- 
ted districts.  To  prevent  the  progress  of  these  desola^ 
tions,  the  ^irttndo  arenaria,  or  bent  grass,  (the  roots  of 
w^ch  have  so  powerful  an  effect  in  fixing  the  loose 
fioil,  while  its  leaves  cover  the  surface  from  the  wind) 
is  carefully  sown  in  these  sandy  regions,  and  various 
kinds  of  other  shrubs  are  planted  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  heavy  penalties  enacted  for  their  protection. 

The  state  of  apiculture  in  this  provmce  is  extremely 
low ;  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  vernacular  publica- 
tions on  rural  economy.  Land  is  let,  and  the  taxes  on 
it  levied  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  herd  com ; 
that  is,  the  barrels  of  rye-seed,  which  may  be  sown  ac- 
cording to  the  use  and  customs  of  the  country.  In  many 


places,  the  old  custom  of  all  the  farmers  dwelling  in  a    Jaikd. 
village,  and  cultivating  the  land  by  runrig  still  prevails ;  "^y^ 
but  Sie  royal  domain  lands,  which  are  of  great  extent 
in  this  province,  are  now  subdivided  into  distinct  farms 
with  proper  steadin^^  on  each,  an  example  which  is  ge- 
nerally and  rapidly  imitated  among  the  landed  proprie- 
tors.    Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  govern-  AgricoltDi. 
ment  to  introduce  an  improved  husbandry;  and,  in 
1720  particularly,  about  SO  French  families  were  esta- 
blished in  Fredericia,  where  they  have  increased  to  the 
number  of  500  persons,  and,  by  their  skilful  industry, 
have  converted  mto  a  garden  the  environs  of  the  town, 
which  were  formerly  covered  with  heath  and  sand. 
Some  Scotch  farmers  have  recently  settled  around  Aal- 
burg,  and  several  native  proprietors  have  attempted,  by 
engaging  Scotch  servants,  to  introduce  the  agricultu- 
ral improvements  of  North  Britain ;  but  great  obsta- 
cles are  encountered  in  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of 
the  people.     The  common  practice  consists  m  forcing 
from  the  land  one  crop  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  potatoes 
after  another,  as  long  as  it  has  strength  to  yield  two 
seeds  for  one ;  and  then  to  let  it  He  for  years  to  recruit 
its  productive  powers,  as  it  may.    A  litUe  lime  (whicb 
abounds  in  Jutland)  is  occasionally  used  as  natiure; 
but  the  soil  is  in  general  too  light  and  sandy  to  admit 
of  this  stimulating  application ;  and  composts  of  moss, 
lime,  and  dung,  are  beginning  to  be  employed  in  its 
stead.     There  is  an  absolute  want  of  enclosures,  and 
draining  is  almost  unknown.    Green  crops  are  not  cul-  Cnpb 
tivated  to  any  extent,  excepting  potatoes,  which  are 
annually  gaining  ground.     Kye  and  oats  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops ;  but^barley,  pease,  and  beans,  are  also  raised 
in  consiaerable  quantities.    It  is  estimated,  that  the  or- 
dinary produce  of  a  Scotch  acre,  in  a  gdod  season, 
would  be  sixteen  bolls  of  potatoes,  or  six  of  barley,  or 
five  of  oats^  or  from  four  to  seven  of  rye.     There  are 
large  plantations  of  tobacco,  particularly  among  the 
French  refugees   ^t  Fredericia.     The  implements  of 
husbandry  are  extremely  imperfect. 

The  carts  have  four  wheelsj;  but  the  bodies,  which  are  Inpletw*' 
long  narrow  boxes,  do  not  contain  above  half  as  much  as  <rf*'«»'*^' 
a  one-horse  English  cart  They  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  ^' 
which  are  driven  at  a  trot,  or  hard  gallop ;  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  of  them  are  yoked  abreast,  and  squeezed 
most  awkwardly  through  the  narrow  roads.    These  Ha*** 
animals  are  a  hardy,  firm,  powerful  breed,  resembling 
the  Suffolk  punches,  from  13  to  15  hands  high,  fit  for 
every  useful  work,  but  better  adapted  for  the  draught 
than  the  saddle.     Great  care  is  taken  by  government, 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  small  or  ill-shaped  stallions 
into  the  country ;  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  breed.     Those  reir- 
ed  in  the  north  of  the  province,  are  more  remark- 
able for  strength  than  beauty ;  but,  like  all  the  Danish 
breed,  they  excel  in  boldness  of  chest  and  contour  of 
buttock.     The  cows  of  Jutland  are  almost  all  branded,  ^^^'^ 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  Lancaahire  breed,  and 
yield  a  great  quantit}^  of  milk.      Great  numbers  of 
black  cattle  are  raised  in  the  extensive  pastures  of  the 
province,  and  form  a  considerable  surUcle  of  exportae 
tion.     The  sheep  of  Jutland,  next  to  those  of  ZeaUnd,  Sbcrf. 
are  the  beat  in  Denmark.    The  indigenous  race  aie  a 
small  hardy  breed,  like  the  white-faced  Scottish  sheep ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  soil,  and  scanty  nou« 
risiunent,  both  their  flesh  and  wool  are  coarse.    The 
Spanish  breed  has  been  introduced  in  several  places ; 
but  they  are  found  to  deffenerate  in  all  respects.    Both 
cows  and  sheep  are  fed,  during  winter,  on  chopped 
straw  and  meadow  hay,  mixed  with  a  little  barley ;  aud, 
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juilind.  during  that  seMon,  the  country  is  pooAy  supplied  with 
"^"^^  butcher  meat,  which  is  then  cliiefly  imported  from 
Sleswick  and  Holstein.     The  butter  is  excellent  and 
well  tasted ;  but  the  cheese  is  described  as  of  the  worst 
kind.    A  few  goats  are  found  in  the  heathy  grounds ; 
but  are  prohibited  in  most  other  parts  of  Denmark  Pro- 
per.   On  the  east  coast,  the  swine  are  very  small,  and 
easily  fed  ;  but,  on  the  west,  they  are  of  a  considerable 
size,  and  a  good  deal  of  lard  is  exported  from  the  {)ro- 
vince.    Wild  fowl,  particularly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
are  common  in  the  country ;  and  pheasants  are  found 
in  the  forests,  even  of  this  northern  region. 
*:  htm.       ^^^  fisheries  of  Jutland  are  remarl^bly  productive, 
and  furnish  a  prinSpal  source  of  employment  to  the  in- 
habitants, particularly  on  the  west  coast,  where  the 
fishers  are  singularly  intrepid.    The  numerous  gulfs, 
which  penetrate  the  province,  abound  with  fish ;  and 
their  waters  are  so  moderately  salt,  that  several  kinds 
of  fresh  water  fish,  especially  carp,  are  taken  on  their 
banks.     Ljrmfiord  is  peculiarly  productive,  and  fur- 
nishes multitudes  of  herring  and  eels.    The  principal 
sorts  taken  on  the  coasts  and  inlets,  are  cod,  flounders, 
bret,  and  salmon ;  great  quantities  ti£  which  are  export- 
ed to  the  isles,  and  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  last  mentioned  fish  generally  in  the  state  of  kip* 
per.  Considerable  beds  of  oysters  are  also  found  on  tne 
coasts,  sufficiently  rich  to  supply  an  exportation ;  and  a 
little  alkali  is  made  Arom  the  seapweed  by  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  maritime  districts. 
[joujV-       The  country  people  of  Jutland  spin  a  considerable 
la       portion  of  their  wool,  and  knit  the  yam  into  stockinss 
for  exportation,  to  the  annual  value  of  16,000  rix-dm* 
lars.    They  also  manufacture  for  their  own  use  a  kind 
of  coarse  cloth ;  which,  like  the  highlanders  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  they  delight  to  render  as  gaudy  as  possible, 
by  weaving  together  various  coloured  stuffs,  particu- 
krly  blue,  red,  and  yellow.    There  are  several  manu« 
fitctories  of  woollen  doth  in  the  province ;  and  one  at 
Aalbonrff  has  sometimes  exported  this  article  to  the  va- 
lue of  60,000  rix*dollars  per  annum.    In  several  vil« 
Isges,  particularly  around  the  town  of  Warde,  a  kind 
of  blade  pottery  is  made  of  a  fine  bluish  day  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount, 
chiefly  for  Hamburgh  and  Holland.    At  Gerdumlund, 
a  few  mOes  from  Aalbourg,  are  large  worka  for  prepa* 
ring  potaab,  alum,  white-lead,  and  soap.     There  are 
also  manufactories  for  hats,  gloves,  and  fire-arms  at 
Aalbourg^ ;  and  at  the  same  pUice,  a  gentleman,   who 
had  been  in  England,  has  recently  established  one  for 
stockiDga,  but  is  said  to  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culties from  the  apathy  and  sluggishness  of  his  work- 
men. 
U  The  numerous  gulfs  which  penetrate  the  province, 

tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  inland  trade;  but  the 
months  of  the  different  harbours  are  not  duly  deared 
of  the  mud  and  sand,  which  are  apt  to  accumulate,  es- 
jMdally  when  the  ports  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
rivers.  The  staple  commodity  of  Jutland  is  grain, 
chiefly  rye  and  oats,  with  which  500  or  600  vessels 
clear  out  annually  from  Aalbourg  alone,  for  the  Danish 
i&lea  and  Norway. 
:Uion.  Jutknid  oontaina  above  400,000  inhabitants,  on  a 
surface  of  above  6S00  square  miles.  The  natives  of 
the  province  are  not  a  handsome  race ;  but  the  men* 
though  generally  in-kneed,  and  slender  limbed,  are  tall, 
and  tolerably  goocUlooking.  The  women,  who  are  re- 
markably fiurJiiaired,  are  not  so  handsome  in  propor- 
tion as  the  men,  but  uncommonly  good  humoured  and 


obliging*  The  dress  of  the  lower  class  among  them  is  Jotlaad, 
extremely  unbecoming,  and  tends  to  detract  from  the  ^^^ 
beauty  which  they  do  possess.  '•  They  are  not  only  £^^ 
wrapped  up,  but  literally  screwed  or  twisted  in,  from 
Uie  nips  to  the  nose,  in  innumerable  volumes  of  cloth 
and  hnen ;  and,  below  the  waist,  they  are  of  such  a 
tremendous  bulk,  tliat,  at  a  distance,  they  look  lilie  so 
many  hogsheads ;'  (  Macdonald).  The  men  dress  much 
more  suitably  ;  but  generally  wear  wooden  shoes,  of  a 
great  weight  and  clumsy  shape,  which  give  them  a 
hobbling  duck-like  walk ;  which  is  said  greatly  to  m- 
crease  the  difficulty  of  drilling  them  in  the  army,  and 
which  they  are  apt  to  retain  even  ailer  being  accus- 
tomed to  shoes  and  boots.  There  is  a  general  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  comfort  amon^  the  peasantry ;  and 
the  price  of  labour  is  generally  high,  though  the  work- 
men are  extremely  slug^sh,  and  do  not  perform  two- 
thirds  of  what  an  English  labourer  would  do  with  ease. 
In  1809,  at  Aalbourg  common  labourers  received  two 
shiUings  a  day,  and  tradesmen  frequently  five,  or  even 
but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  time  of  war  may 
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have  contributed  to  produce  this  high  rate  of  wages. 
The  language  spoken  in  the  province  is,  of  course,  the 
Danish ;  but  persons  of  rank  and  education,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  middling  classes  in  the  larger  towns, 
speak  German,  and  a  few  understand  English  and 
French.  See  Playfair^s  Geography ^  voL  iii. ;  Macdo- 
donald's  Tra!velt  through  Denmark^  vol.  i. ;  and  Tableau 
des  Eiais  Danou,  par  Catteau.    (o) 

JUVENAL,  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  the  cele* 
brated  Roman  satirist,  was  bom  at  Aauinum,  a  town 
of  the  Volsdans,  about  the  year  S8  of  tne  Christian  era. 
Of  his  parentage,  education,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  very  little  can  be  related  with  certainty.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  the  epigrammatist, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bred  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
which  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  rather  with  a  view 
to  his  own  amusement  than  from  any  intention  to  pre* 

Sxe  himself  either  for  the  schools,  or  the  courts  of  law. 
e  appears  to  have  been  well  advanced  in  life  before 
he  betook  himself  to  poetry,  and  produced  those  satires, 
which  have  carried  his  name  and  reputation  down  to 
our  times.  The  first  shafts  of  his  satire  seem  to  have 
been  directed  against  Paris,  a  young  pantomime  dancer^ 
and  the  favourite  of  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  cf  the  government  His  compositions  were,  at 
first,  secretly  handed  about  among  his  friends ;  but  be* 
coming  bolder  by  deffrees,  he  incurred  the  severe  re- 
sentment of  Pans,  who  prevaOed  upon  the  emperor  to 
send  the  author  into  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment 
to  Egypt  This  account,  however,  is  doubted.  That 
Juvenal  was  in  Egypt  is  certain;  but  whether  he  was 
sent  Uiither  as  a  punishment,  or  went  from  motives  of 
personal  safety,  or  of  mere  curiosity,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  punishment,  however,  if  he  suffered  axi^, 
had  no  other  effiect  on  him,  than  that  of  increasing  ma 
hatred  of  tyranny,  and  turning  his  indignation  on  the 
emperor  himself,  whose  vices  became,  fnmi  that  period, 
the  object  of  his  keenest  reprobation. 

In  the  year  95,  when  Juvenal  was  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age,  Domitian  banished  the  phUosophers  mim 
Rome ;  and  to  this  period  Mr.  Giffbrd  inclines  to  &l 
Juvenal's  journey  to  Egyi^  Nerva,  who  succeeded 
Domitian,  recalled  the  exdes;  and,  from  tMs  time, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Juvenal  was  at  Rome,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  in  tranquillity. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  collected  respecting  the  parti- 
culars oi  his  life.    He  soppears  to  have  been  etfy  m  his 
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jtfveot].  cfrcmnsUiiCM.  fUs  fitlie  pttrimony,  which  he  never 
diminished  by  extravagance^  was  sttflteient  for  all  his 
wants. 

Juvenal  lived  in  an  extremely  degenerate  age ;  and 
he  appears  to  write  with  all  the  eneray  of  virtuous  in« 
d^nation  at  the  vices  which  surrounded  him.  His  sa- 
tires are  chiefly  diatinffuished  by  a  lolly  severity^  elo« 
?aent  declamation,  and  vigorous  and  glowing  language, 
le  is  accused  of  being  too  rhetorical^  and  of  betniying 
a  degree  of  slovenliness,  or  want  of  care,  in  some  pas* 
sages.  Some  have  brought  a  more  serious  ehaige 
against  him—- that  of  indecency.    Yet  when  we  consi- 


der tfie  mcnttroos  vicea  agaimt  which 
is  direcledy  we  tatty  eease  to  wonder  at  the  stfcajgith  of 
Ins  expressions.  His  ffnat  aim  appears  to  have  been  to 
alarm  the  vicioas«  an^  if  possible,  to  extermmate  vice, 
by  rendering  deimvity  utterly  loedisome. 

The  satires  of  Juvenal,  sixteen  in  number,  have  been 
frequently  translated  into  English.  The  two  first  ver- 
sions were  made  by  Barten  Holyday,  and  Sir  Robert 
Stapylton ;  the  two  latest  and  best  by  Mr.  G^brd  and 
Mr.  Hodgeson ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fa- 
ther infiirmation  on  the  subject  of  this  article,    (r) 
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liM.  XT'  ADIAK,  KoDiAK^  or  Kotghtak«  is  an  island  in  the 
^•*V«^  JV.  NovdMm  Padfc  Ooean^  sqMurated  bv  Shelikofa 
Strait  finom  the  origin  of  the  peninsula  Alaska,  near  the 
cntnnoeof  Coc^s  Inleti  offthenortb-west  coast  of  Ame- 
lici.  This  is  the  laigest  of  all  the  northern  islands^ 
stretching  acfeaa  the  ocean  between  the  Asiatic  and 
American  continents.  It  extends  above  100  miles  in 
Isnatb,  from  nortb-east  to  south-west,  and  is  about  50 
ioailai-  wimin  the  broadest  part  Its  figure  is  extremely  irre- 
«L  golar.  In  many  places  it  is  penetrated  by  spacious  bays 
snd  deep  inlets,  which  are  guarded  by  long  promon- 
tories; uid  towards  the  midcUe  it  seems  almost  divided 
mto  two  islands.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  or  con- 
sistiiig  of  alternate  hills  and  vallies  interspened  with 
plsinsy  and  a  )Knrtiaa  of  the  coast  is  high  and  precipi- 
tous. Someof  the  latter,  aa  well  as  the  lower  hills,  con- 
sist of  aohistus,  but  the  most  lofty  are  chiefly  granite, 
covered  with  very  thin  soil ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Uand  is  barrou 

Kadiak  lies  in  an  ongenial  climate ;  andj  in  general, 

the  SDow  remains  on  tM  ground  until  the  end  of  April. 

Sometuoaesy  however,  the  cold  is  not  intense,  and  the 

winter  ie  shorter,  but  either  rain  or  snow  prevails: 

Smamer  is  also  yeir  wet  and  foggy.    The  uJand  is 

subject  to  earthquakes,  whidi  are  frequently  violent 

It  is  suppoaed,  that  the  loftv  mountains  on  the  coast  of 

North  America  shelter  Kadiak  fiom  diat  extreme  cold 

experienced  in  the  same  latitudesL    Hence  the  animal 

and  vegetable  productions  are  more  copious,  and  in 

greater  ▼ariety,  than  in  the  Aleutian  islands  to  the  east 

Fine  timber  grows,  thooah  not  abundanUy*  in  forests 

on  dM  n<Mth-east  coast  oithe  island,  oonaistinff  of  larch, 

fir,  alder,  and  other  trees,  but  principally  or  different 

species  of  pine.    Roots  and  berries  are  so  plentiful, 

tost  both  are  collecled,  in  great  quantities,  for  winter 

proviaioD.   Raspberries  are  very  larae  and  white.   The 

same  roots  growing  in  Kamtschatka  are  found  here, 

thoo^  the  saranna,  whkh  is  a  considerable  artide  of 

subsistenGe,  is  of  inforior  quality.     Barley  was  first 

sown  in  18M,  and  ptodnees  long  straw  but  small  ears. 

Pease  and  beans  produce  during  summeri  but  do  not 

ripen  for  winter.    Potatoes  thrive  welL 

Fish  aie  numerous  in  the  straits,  the  sunounding 
seas,  and  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Those  moat  commonly 
csn^t  for  food*  are  herring,  cod,  and  salmon ;  which 
are  ui  such  multitudes,  that  hundreds  may  be  caught  in 
a  short  time  merely  with  the  hands.  Holibut  grows  to 
the  immense  weiffhtof612  pounds  avoirdupois.  Whales 
are  extremely  mqoent  in  the  vidutty.  Phoce  are 
now  diminished,  from  being  the  objects  of  uninterrupt- 
ed pursuit;  and  the  sea  otter,  which  proved  so  profita- 
ble a  capture  for  vears,  is  almost  extirpated.  Bear*  of- 
ten swim  acroBS  tne  straits  from  Alaska,  and  are  eidier 
shot  or  caught  in  traps.  Probably  aomcapeeies  are  in- 
digenoua  in  the  ishnd;  and  their  flesh,  from  the  scaiw 
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dty  of  cattle,  is  the  only  kind  used  in  it    These  ani-    Kadisk. 
mius  are  said  to  go  into  the  river  when  full  of  fish,  '^-"v  "^ 
and  dexterously  catch  them  with  their  pews.   But  they 
eat  only  the  head,  and,  in  biting  it  on,  throw  the  re- 
mainder ashore.    The  beaver,  glutton,  ermine,  mar-  Qnadm* 
mot,  various  species  of  foxes,  the  lynx,  and  rein-deer,  pedk 
are  seen  here.    Black  cattle  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Russian  settlements,  and  are  yet  anxiously  preser- 
ved,  to  augment  the  stock  for  breeding.    Sheep  were 
brought  hither  in  1804.    There  are  some  goats,  and 
numbers  of  hogs,  which  last  are  fed  on  fish.    Land 
birds  are  not  common  in  this  country,  but  water  fowl 
appear  in  vast  multitudes.     Insects  are  scarce :  Bugs, 
however,  have  been  brought  from  the  vessels  anchor- 
ing near  the  island ;  and  innumerable  cockroaches  came 
from  one  of  those  employed  in  the  Russian  Voyage  of 
Discovery  in  1805  or  1806,  which  afterwards  entirely 
vanished. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kadiak  are  generally  designed  InlubitiMk 
Aleutians;  a  tribe  which  they  intimatelv  resemble  in 
figure,  physiognomy,  and  manners,  and  possibly  be- 
long to  the  same  origin.  They  are  of  Tow  stature, 
bnaid  visage,  with  jet  l)lack  eyes,  eye-brows,  and  hair. 
Their  language  seems  to  bear  very  little  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Aleutians,  which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that 
they  originated  from  the  American  continent;  or  the 
Aleutians  may  have  senarated  from  the  common  stock 
at  a  more  remote  periooL 

The  natives  do^  themselves  in  a  large  troA  made  Dn>k 
of  for,  or  the  skin  of  sea-fowl ;  which  latter  is  worn 
with  the  feathers  outside  during  the  day,  and  turned 
inwards  at  night  It  is  nearly  m  the  same  shape  for 
both  sexes.  The  lower  part  of  their  dress  consists  fre- 
(|uently  of  one  piece,  terminated  by  boots.  Formerly  the 
nch  clothed  and  decorated  themselves  with  the  skms  of 
sea  and  river  otters;  but  tobacco,  and  other  things^ 
having  now  become  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  obliged 
to  acquire  them  in  exchange  for  their  furs.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  onuunents^  emedally  beads,  which 
they  wear  in  great  profusion,  either  on  their  dothcA^ 
or  suspending  them  from  their  ears  or  the  ends  of 
a  bene  thrust  throuf^h  the  septum  of  the  nose.  Am* 
ber  is  held  in  aa  hi§fh  estimation  as  diamonds  are  in 
Enrone.  Some  natives  are  punctured,  but  not  re- 
gularly tattooed,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  souths 
em  islands ;  and  they  often  naint  their  faces  in  streaks» 
with  red  o^re  and  train  oil.  Several  of  the  femalea 
have  a  hideous  perforation  of  the  under  lip,  as  is  seen 
among  those  of  the  Aleutian  islands :  It  is,  however,  less 
common  at  present ;  and  the  fashion  of  tattooing  di^ 
ferent  conspicuous  parts  of  the  body  baa  also  declin- 
ed. All  their  native  usages,  indeed,  are  undergoii^ 
a  rapid  modifiralion,  fr^om  the  settlers  residing  in  Ka^ 
diak. 

The  dwellings  of  these  people  are  partly  sindL  in  thfe 
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ffroundy  having  a  small  door  made  of  framed  seal  skin 
fronting  the  east,  a  fire-place  in  the  middle;  and  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  serves  the  double  office  of  admitting 
the  li^ht,  and  affording  an  exit  to  the  smoke.  The  sides, 
partitioned  off  for  sitting  and  sleeping  places,  are  co-' 
yered  with  grass  mats,  more  coarsely  fabricated  than 
those  of  the  islands  to  the  west.  A  small  apartment, 
used  as  a  vapour  bath,  is  attached  to  each  dwelling, 
where  any  degree  of  temperature  is  obtained,  by  the 
steam  of  water  poured  on  heated  stones. 

The  food  of  the  natives  resembles  that  of  the  Aleutan 
islanders,  and  consists  of  fresh  or  dried  fish,  blubber, 
whale  and  seal  oil,  the  flesh  of  seals  and  bean ;  roots,  and 
berries  preserved  in  oiL  In  time  of  ^parcity,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  occur  in  winter,  and  is  almost  unavoidable 
during  spring,  they  live  entirely  on  shell  fish.  Their 
establishments  are,  therefore,  formed  near  some  large 
bank,  as  the  best  situation  for  obtaining  the  means  of 
subsistence.  '  When  a  visitor  enters  a  hut,  he  is  first 
treated  with  a  cup  of  cold  water:  after  resting  some 
time,  there  are  put  before  him  all  the  preceding  pro- 
visions. It  is  expected  that  he  should  consume  eve- 
ry^ thing  with  which  the  hospitality  of  the  owner  sup* 
plies  him ;  and  the  more  he  eats  and  drinks,  the  great- 
er is  the  compliment  Should  he  prove  unable  to  do 
this,  however,  he  must  carry  away  the  remainder  of 
the  meal.  But  the  civilities  of  the  host  do  not  termi- 
nate here ;  for  the  bath  being  in  the  mean  time  heated, 
the  stranger  is  conducted  to  it,  and  treated  with  a 
draught  of  the  melted  fat  of  seals  or  bears.  As  many 
of  their  manners  and  customs  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Aleutian  islanders,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Aleutian  Isles  and  Fox  Islands. 

Polygamy  is  practised  by  such  inhabitants  of  Ka- 
diak,  as  can  afford  to  maintain  a  number  of  wives. 
No  marriage  ceremony  takes  place,  except  that  of  con- 
ducting the  couple  to  the  vapour  bath,  which  is  heated, 
aud  where  they  are  left  together.  The  parents  of  the 
female  receive  a  present ;  and  it  appears  that  the  hus- 
band always  lives  with  them,  and  serves  them,  though 
he  may  occasionally  visit  his  own  relations.  In  certain 
cases,  it  is  probable  that  wives  are  lent  by  the  men 
to  each  other,  and,  if  under  such  circumstances,  women 
previously  barren  have  offspring,  they  then  become  the 
property  of  the  father.  A  degree  of  libertinism  is  practi- 
sed by  uiese  people,  which  is  scarcely  exemplified  m  any 
country  of  the  world.  Incestuous  connections  prevail  to 
the  most  unlimited  extent :  not  only  do  brothers  and  sis- 
ters cohabit  together,  but  even  parents  and  children.  Af- 
ter the  death  S  the  father,  the  eldest  son  alone  is  exclud- 
ed from  cohabiting  with  his  own  mother.  They  are  be- 
sides addicted  to  vices  still  more  odious ;  and  effeminate 
wretches  of  the  male  sex  clothe  themselves  like  women, 
associate  with  them,  and  follow  similar  occupations; 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  so  far  from  holding 
such  conduct  in  detestation,  mothers  are  gratified  when 
their  youthful  o£&pring  attract  the  attention  of  the 
chiefs.  When  the  islanders  are  reproached  with  their 
incestuous  connections,  they  defend  themselves  by  re- 
ference to  the  habits  of  the  sea  otters.  On  the  birth  of 
a  chOd,  it  is  washed,  and  named  after  the  first  beast  or 
bird  that  occurs. 

Their  funeral  rites  are  said  to  differ  among  different 
tribes.  The  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  embdmed  with 
moss  ;  and  either  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  or  some^of  his  most 
confidential  labourers,  being  sacrificed,  were  lately  buried 
along  with  them.  SheKkoff  affirms,  that  one  is  buried 
alive  with  the  body.   But  the  Russians  have  lately  pro- 


hibited this  barbarity.  Mourning  is  expressed,  by  cat-  li^ 
tins  the  hair  short,  and  daubing  the  fiioe  with  soot;  ^""r^ 
and  on  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife,  the  surl 
vivor  retires  for  a  certain  period  to  anol^  wttle* 
ment. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  natives  have  ever  had  my  Rchgv^ 
religion,  or  more  than  very  obscure  notions  of  a  good 
and  evil  being,  to  the  last  of  whom  slaves  are  sometimes, 
though  rarely  sacrificed.  Their  Russian  visitors  have 
endeavoured  to  convert  them  to  their  own  faith;  but 
they  know  little  more  than  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  and  some  will  allow  themselves  to  be  baptifed 
three  times,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  shirt 

.  Before  their  late  subjugation,  they  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  alike  averse  to  the  invasion  and  to  the  prof- 
fered friendship  of  strangers.  **  If  you  mean  topreserie 
your  lives,"  they  replied  to  the  conciliatory  words  of  the 
Russians,  "  retire  instantly  from  our  shores,  and  do  not 
again  disturb  our  possessions."  They  ailvanced  to  battle, 
sheltered  by  a  portable  breast^work,  twelve  feet  broad 
and  eighteen  inches  thick,  composed  of  interwoven  osiers 
and  sea-weed.    Besides  this  they  had  wooden  shields, 
which  are  now  laid  aside.    Their  arms  are  the  bow  and 
arrow,  darts,  and  lances.    They  poison  their  arrows 
,  with  a  preparation  from  henbane,  so  as  to  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound.     But  at  present,  their  weapons  seem  to  be 
directed  more  against  wild  animals,  than  against  ene- 
mies of  their  own  species.    They  ahoot  salmon  very 
dexterously  while  leaping  out  of  the  water ;  and  emolcnr 
darts  and  lances,  pointed  with  poisonous  slate,  for  killi 
ing  whales.    The  different  tribes  were  formerly  eoas- 
ged  in  almost  incessant  wars.    Their  prisoners  suffer 
bad  treatment,  especially  from  the  women;  and  the  fe- 
male part  of  them  are  all  slaves,  who  are  sold  by  one 
tribe  to  another  for  trinkets  and  ntensils.    Ix>ng  afler 
kadiak  was  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  natives  woe 
exceedingly  averse  to  have  any  dealings  with  them, 
and  such  was  the  firmness  with  which  wis  determioft- 
tion  was  evinced,  that  three  Rusaian  vessels  were  sue- 
cessively  obliged  to  withdraw. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  men,  is  nuikin^  boatsand  ^ectip 
weapons,  which  are  used  in-hunting^and  fiahmg:  while  ^'^ 
tlie  women  are  employed  in  sewing  the  skins  together, 
with  which  the  boats  are  covered;  an  drawing  tendoos 
from  the  less  of  animals,  for  joining  them :  and  in  ft* 
bricating  slings  and  fishing.hooks.     All  the  thread  em- 
ployed consists  of  sinews,'  and  some  of  it  is  as  fine  as 
silk.     It  is  fashioned  into  the  most  beautiful  twists  and 
braids  ;  and  maiiy  spedmens  of  sewing  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  skiuul  Europeans.    Collecting  roots  and 
berries  for  winter  store,  is  also  the  province  oi  the  ft* 
males.    The  hunting  excursions  of  the  natives  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ruasians,  who  reward  them  with  dotb, 
ammunition,  beads,  toys,  rum,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  for 
which  they  have  an  immoderate  prcipensity.    Thej  sre 
likewise  taken  on  board  Americain   vesMs  touchii^ 
here,  alonsp  with  their  boats  and  implementa  for  fishing 
and  huntmg,  to  be  carried  to  the  csoaat  of  California, 
where  seals  and  sea  otters  are  to  be  caught    Cames 
are  generally  completed  in  two  seaaona,  when  the  Kitf ' 
sian  American  Company  receive  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  fiurs,  as  a  compensation  for  the  aasiatanoe  of  tbens* 
tives.    Though  the  whole  are  educated  in  the  art  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  Ae  capture  of  whalee  bekmgs  si* 
most  exclusively  to  certain  fiunilies,   amd  is  handed 
down  to  those  children  who  promise  to  be  most  expfft 
at  it    Their  boats,  or  baidarkas,  are  for  one,  two,  or 
three  persons,  the  smaUest  being  14  feet  6  tndbes  long 
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UU  by  fi  feat  4  inchei  xnAt^  aid  fli«  Ingmk  onl j  4  incheft 
faroMier,  and  tS  Ibet  7  inches  in  length.  Tlie  large 
baidarkas,  wliidi  tbt  Rvniana  hava  afipropiiatad,  can 
cavry  70  nicR« 

Thmr  aporla  and  pattimff  are  analogoiui  to  thoait 
of  the  Oanalarfikaniy  and  the  pnrtnita  which  they  fol* 
low  uncuutmuled,  are  divided  acoofdinpr  to  the  diffie* 
rent  seaaens  of  the  year.  Hunting  and  fidung  oanUnoe 
■ntil  die  end  of  Ootobcr, '  idien  they  retom  to  their 
winter  dwelKngt.  Norember  ia  spent  in  visitii^y  and 
in  dancing  with  masks  and  painted  Aoes.  They  dance 
wi^  a  kmie  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  rattle  made  of 
hoops,  to  which  a  nnmber  of  the  nd  beaks  of  the  sea 
MffTot  are  sospended^  in  the  left,  producing  an  elleot 
like  castagneta.  Their  musie  ia  the  tambmiriney  and 
dieir  songs  are  warlike.  The  men  are  so  fend  of  gam- 
ing, that  they  often  lose  all  thebr  property.  Com- 
pued  with  the  Oonalashkans,  the  inhabitants  of  K»» 
disk  betray  a  considerable  iitferiority  m  every  tiling. 
But  they  are  seaioely  to  be  viewed  as  die  same  people 
with  tfanae  generationa  who  dwelt  here  even  m  the 
preceding  oentary.  Their  ciiatiMns  are  abrogated,  and 
theiv  nunbers  are  greatly  lednced. 

Tlieae  islanders  are  partRalail]^  indolent  and  inao- 
tive ;  they  ait  on  the  beach,  gaaing  for  hours  toge- 
ther at -the  sea :  no  conversation  pmmils  among  them; 
nd  so  fattle  spirit  for  improvement,  that  ages  mi^ 
ebpee;,  without  their  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits 
hen  up  before  their  eyes* 

The  population  of  this  island  is  very  maU,  compared 
widi  its  sue ;  and  it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  ever  waa 
great.  How  could  numbers  find  sdbeialence  under  • 
rigovoiia  dimate,  where  agrtcuHore  waa  utteriv  un- 
known, and  tfiemily  supplies  obtained  arose  from  the  un- 
certain produce  of  the  oiace  or  fishing  ?  Yet  there  can 
be  no  qpiestion  that  the  populatian  has  declined.  In  the 
year  1805,  by  an  accurate  cakulatton,  it  was  found  to 
amcmnt  to  about  4000  souk. 

The  opinions  of  the  natives  oonoeming  their  origin, 
are  extremely  extravagant  They  believe  that  one  of 
their  original  parents  was  a  dog)  the  other  a  fomale  of 
rank,  and  that  their  ancestors  were  whelps,  w^ch  peo- 
pled tfa#  bUnd. 

It  ia  affirmed  by  some  authors,  that  the  Russians 
were  acquainted  with  Kadiak  in  the  yeur  1750.    It 
waa  viaitsd  in  176t,  by  Stephen  Glottoff,  in  ^  course 
of  hie  Toysges  to  die  more  remote  Aleutan  islandsi 
and,  m  17S8,  Gregory  8helikofi^  formed  a  settlement 
uqpon  it;.    At  that  thne,  and  previously,  die  inhabitants 
were  called  Kanagist,  or  Kenaghi,  though  now  it  is 
aaid  ther  denominato  themselves  Soo*oo-it.    According 
to  ShclUKoflTs  account,  a  body  of  not  less  than  4000  op- 
poeed  his  landing ;  and,  having  afterwards  had  an  en- 
counter with  them,  he  took  above  1000  pisoners^ 
Later  narradves  affirm,  that  his  opponents  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4O0,  instead  of  4000.    With  much  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  afmeasii^  the  natives,  and  by  modewte  mei^ 
auree  induced  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouriDff  islands,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  to  acknow- 
ledge  toe  authority  of  his  nation,    fiul^  notwithstand- 
ing hia  end^vours  to  varnish  over  the  conduct  of  the 
fitiaaiaiia,  thejr  are  represented  as  having  forcibly  ra- 
duoed  tbe  natives  to  obedience;  having  usurped  their 
poflaeaaioos ;  and  either  he,  or  his  sucdessors,  made  them- 
aeJvea  masters  of  all  their  prepnty^  even  to  their  laige 
bants^  leavhy  them  only  small  ones.  Ha  is  accns^d  of  hee- 
ttble  atrecitiea.  such  as  rangii^  a  nttmberef  themiaem* 
Ue  falaiwlers  iu  a  Ime,  to  try  how  tttiny  nf  tbcSt  bodiei 


a  rifle  ban  wocthi  pam  through.    It  is  undoubted  that    Kadiak, 
devastation  has  ever  followed  the  ibototeps  of  the  Rus«   KainpJtfc 
sians  m  the  Pacific  Ocean,   and  where  they  have  es-      ~ 
tablished  themselves^  the  natives  are  found  in  a  irtate 
of  abject  slavery,  daily  diminishing  in  numbers. 

Kadiak  is  the  diief  Russian  settlement  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  great  depot  of  all  the  fnra 
fttmi  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  die  coast  of  Amert« 
ca.  On  the  north>east  coast,  there  is  a  small  town  calU 
ed  Alexandria,  with  an  excellent  harimur,  defended 
by  a  small  fort.  The  houses  are  built  of  logs,  and 
thatched  with  grass.  Most  of  the  windows  are  covered 
with  the  divid^  intestine  of  seals  well  oiled,  and  9ivme 
with  talc.  There  are  a  church,  a  school  with  about  50 
native  scholars,  and  a  barrack  far  the  Russisii  convicts^ 
storehouses,  and  other  buildings.  When  Shelikoff  toolt 
possession  of  Kadiak,  and  sul^ugated  die  natives,  ha 
obtained  a  number  €€  the  daughters  of  the  chieft  as 
hostages.  About  SOO  were  in  the  setdement  in  1790; 
but  the  number  seems  to  have  decreased  aa  the  danger 
has  lessened.  Alexandria  is  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
whp  has  the  oontroul  of  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
America.  Measures  have  been  taken  fi>r  the  instruo* 
ticQ  of  the  rising  generation  in  reading,  writing,  ao« 
counts,  and  mathematics ;  but  the  means  of  providing 
subsistence  for  the  pupils  has  been  omitted.  While  re- 
maining at  home  with  their  parents,  they  followed  a  si- 
milar course  of  life;  by  withdrawing  them  from  it 
soarci^  has  ensued.  A  late  traveller  sagelv  remarks, 
diat  being  '*  educated  and  taught  accomplishments  af- 
ter the  European  fashion,  in  a  few  years  there  will  not 
be  a  young  Aleutan  remaining  who  will  so  barefooted 
winter  and  summer,  defying  the  cold,  m  pursuit  of 
whales,  sea-dogs,  sea-lions,  and  sea*otters.  what  will 
the  Company  Uien  do  with  their  learned  Aleutans  ?' 

The  settlmenu  in  the  Northern  Pacific  are  institut- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  a  company  of  merehants  m  Peters-' 
burgh.  A  number  of  ibr-hunters,  many  of  diem  said 
to  iSi  abandoned  characters,  are  in  their  employment  i 
who,  together  with  the  subordinate  officers,  would  soon 
bring  the  colony  to  ruin,  were  they  not  oontrouied. 
They  have  been  accused  of  wantonly  putting  the  na* 
tives  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  stewards  and 
overseers  order  as  many  of  than  as  they  dioose  for 
whatever  services  are  required  in  hunting  or  fishing ; 
and  after  tillage  was  introduced,  they  were  compelled 
to  draw  the  plough.  The  Russians,  their  wives,  and 
diildren,  are  thence  held  in  abhotrence ;  and,  whenever 
an  opportonit^  oflTers,  th^  are  massacred  in  retaliation 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them.  The  prosperity  of 
the  settlment,  therefore,  ^vances  slowly,  whereas  the 
highest  benefits  would  result  from  adoptmg  a  wise  and 
li^ral  system.    Lat.  57*  N.    (c) 

KAEMPFER,  Enoelbbrt,  a  leaded  German  tra- 
veller and  naturalist;,  was  bom  at  Lemgo,  a  town  of  the 
county  of  Linne  in  Westphalia,  on  the  1 6th  of  Septem« 
her.  1651.  He  discovered  an  early  attachment  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  medicine,  and  varioua  Ian* 
guages.  After  having  comfdeted  bis  elementaiy  edu* 
cation  at  different  schools,  he  studied,  during  four 
years,  at  the  university  of  Koningsberg  m  nussia. 
Hie  desire  of  traveliinff  into  foreign  parts,  induced  him, 
.in  1683,  to  embrace  me  opportunity  of  aocompanvii^ 
the  Swedish  embassy  to  Persia,  in  the  capacity  of  se» 
uretary ;  and  he  remakied  in  that  oounlvy  for  aesna 
yeaie  after  the  embassy  letumed  to  Sweden.  AL 
though  he  had  aa  yet  sibtained  nomedical  degree,  he 
accepted  the  situation  cf  a  fbjrnom  in  Osorgiaf 
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K«eitiie&  wfaich,  faowcver»  be  soon  ofterwardi  relinquiflhed,  in 
cvder  to  visit  other  distant  ooontries.  With  this  view, 
he  wept  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  then 
cmiaiii^  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  naval  surgeon ;  and 
after  visiting  a  number  of  the  English  and  Dutch  set* 
tlonents,  he  came  to  Batavia  in  I689.  Iii  the  follow** 
ing  year,  he  went,  as  physidan  to  the  embassy  of  the 
Dutdi  East  India  Coinpany,  to  Japan,  where  be  re» 
mained  more  than  a  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1692, 
be  set  out  oo  his  return  to  Europe ;  obtained  the  de^ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Leyden,  in  1604* ;  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  Count  Frederick  Adolphus  of 
Lippe. 

During  the  coarse  of  his  extensive  travels^  Kaempfer, 
actuated  by  an  insatiable  curiosity,  had  studied  with 
great  attention  the  natural  and  political  history,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  different  countries  whidi  he 
visited;  and  brought  home  complete  journals,  draw* 
ingSy  and  various  curiosities.  He  now  be^an.to  digest 
his  mat^ials,  and  to  communicate  his  discoveries  to 
the  public,  in  a  work  entitled,  AnuBnilatet  exoiictBjpo* 
Ulico-medicfe,  Lemgo,  1712,  in  4to.  of  which,  however^ 
only  ^veJasctcuU  appeared*  with  plates.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Novendier  17l6,  hie  left  behind 
him  a  great  mass  of  manuscriE^  and  drawings,  and 
particularly  an  History  and  Description  of  Japan. 
These  treasures  were  purdiased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  caused  a  translation  to  be  executed  of  the  work 
upon  Japan,  which  appeared  at  London  in  1727»  in 
two  volumes  4ta  A  copy  of  the  German  manuscript 
of  this  book  was  afterwanls  discovered  at  Lemgoi,  and 
published  by  Kaempfer's  countryman,  Dohm,  in  the 
years  1777  and  1779,  in  two  volumes  4to,  with  many 
additions. 

The  extensive  knowledge,  acute  observation,  and 
love  of  truth,  which  are  displayed  in  the  woriLs  of 
Kaempfer,'  have  acquired  for  their  author  a  considera- 
ble  portion  of  celebrity.  These  works  consist  of  his 
History  of  JafMn;  the  Amctniiaies  exoitcct;  an  Herha* 
rium  Uttra^Gangeiicum;  a  dissertation  de  MagUlaUs 
divisUmei  and  his  Inaugural  Theses,  on  taking  his  de- 
gree at  Levden. 

KAESINER,  Abraham  Gotthelf,  an  eminent 
German  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  on  the 
27th  of  Sept  1719.  His  instruction  had  been  con- 
ducted privately,  under  the  direction  of  his  fiither,  ^and 
some  of  his  other  relations,  with  so  much  success,  that 
in  his  tenth  year,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  his  father's 
lectures ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  became  a  regu- 
lar student  at  the  university,   ^t  that  period^  his  at- 
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tention  waa  prindiMUy  directed  to  the  study  of  jorii.  ri^w 
prudenoe,  although,  by  his  own  aeoount,  be  had  a  ^^^r^ 
ffreat  predilection  for  |rfiilosophy  and  the  mathemstict. 
His  diligence  was  so  great,  and  his  progrcsa  ao  n^ 
liiat,  an  nis  sixteenth  year,  he  beeaibe  qualified  &r  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  Law ;  and,  at  eighteen,  be  took 
the  degreeof  Master  in  the  philoaophiol  ftcalty.  600a 
after,  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  academiQsl  tescW, 
and  d^vered  private  lectures  for  seven  yesrs;  when  he 
was  i^pivointed  an  extraordinary  professor  of  the  maths. 
matics,  in  1746.    In  1756,  he  sueoeeded  Signer,  as  on  ' 
dinary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  mstfas- 
matics  at  Gottingen.     He  obtained  the  title  of  suUe 
counsellor  in  1765.  and  continued  in  this  situatioii  da- 
ring four  and  forty  years,  until  the  period  of  bti  dctdi, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1800. 

Kaestner's  greatest  merit  consisted  in  a  happy  talent 
§at  exhibiting  the  principles  of  mathematical  science  in 
a  luounons  and  intdligible  form.    His  **  Eiemenii  of 
ArUkmeiic,"  and  other  elementaiy  treatises  on  dtSfrent 
bnnches  of  the  mathematics,  are  extremely  msluabfe. 
Their  merit  was  so  oonspicoous,  that  they  graduaUy, 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  compendia  of  the  oele* 
biated  Wolf^  which  had  previously  been  universallj 
adopted  in  the  German  universitiea ;  and  contfibnlsd 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  diffuse  the  study  of  mathemati- 
cal science.    His  separate  treatises  are  dtftSngatshcd 
by  the  same  acuteoess  of  thought,  and  perspicuity  of 
arrangement    Among  these  we  sludl  doly  mentioo  his 
^  Observaiions  on  Jmning,  mth  an  iniroduction  to  iht 
wieihod  of  measuring  hetghis  by  mean^  of  ike  barome- 
ler,"  winch  was  published  in  1775.      Kaei^er  dio 
translated  several  works  from  other  lanp;uages  into 
German;    sudi  as  Hallpt's  Ari  of  Dyemg,  Smith's 
Opiics,  and  LuloTs  Introduction  io  the  Knomkdge  tf 
the  Globe.     The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  SmM 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  partly  translated  by  him, 
and  partly  by  others  under  his  inspection. 

Kaestnef  9  however,  did  not  confine  Itimsdf  within 
the  province  of  the  mathematics,  bat  frequsntlj  dis- 
played his  talents  in  other  denartmenta  or  literatare. 
He  particularly  distanguished  nimself  as  en  epigiiiB- 
matist,  and  made  himself  both  estc^emed  and  drssd- 
ed  by  Aeedlies  ef  his  wit;  in  which  he  is  tboufdit  to 
have  sometimes  been  too  fond  of  indulging  himself 

His  last  great  work,  the  **  History  of  ike  Matkeme^ 
tics/'  pubH&ed  at  Gottingen,  1795-1800,  In  foor  vo- 
lumes, although  valuable  as  an  index  to  the  litffitorc 
of  the  science,  betrays  evident  marka  of  the  age  ana 
declining  talentaof  the  author. 
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K.ALBioeBCOPB  *  is  the  name  of  a  new  instrument, 

vented  by  Dr.  Brewster,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 

exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  and  perrectly 

symmetrical  forms,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 

MBAof,  beant^ul,  ii)««,  ajbrm,  and  r««irt»,  to  see. 

This  instrument  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two 
CCiXLL  reflecting  surfaces,  as  shewn  in  Tig.  1,  placed  be- 
Fig.  1. 

*  The  woid  KakUoteepehuheaipnltn&i  to  CMiaaeope^  CetUotcope^  and  CMdoteopef  moixmmky  hscsns  It 

origixud  winds  afwbkfakiscompouiiddUlmt  to  avoid  the  appesanoe  of  ^  Latm  wads  caflUiw  or  ^.^ 

afe«e?enl  technical  woids  derived  from  the Gieek,  where  the  K  is  not  changed  mtoC,  such  as  JTero^qpAyto^  MisTrndm,  dU.  wlnasit 

derived  fiom  «f{«i,  a  hom^  «Qd  scvend  «U,  in  ^hidi  the  word  aeAssdossaotdoaUe  tbsXf  laitsooo^Kaiiidsi  tuP^swev^,  geAysffsit  ^ 


Plats 


in-    tween  the  eye  and  certain  objects,  by  the  combmstiflii  IM 

md    of  which  the  picture  is  to  be  created  ;  but  as  the  rcflec-  J^ 

^*~    tors  may  have  an  infinite  number  of  poaitions  with  re-  ^^ 

spect  to  each  oliier,  as  the  eye  maw  beve  an  hifinits 

number  t^  poaitions  with  respect  to  the  connnoneectkn 

of  the  two  planes,  and  as  the  object  may  dso  futve  an 

of  positions  with  respect  to  the  vefledorsi 

isde 
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likid^  it  is  neeesstry  to  Bsoertain  the  eflfects  which  m  prodtt* 
•eop^  eed  tinder  these  vHrioaa  eircatnitanoety  and  to  ^ifeover 
if  there  are  any  determinate  positions  of  the  reflectors, 
the  ot]jecty  and  the  eye,  which  enable  the  reflectors  to 
form  and  carry  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  a  picture  m*- 
Aematically  symmetrical,  and  in  which  all  the  reflected 
iroagee  riiall  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  inten* 
sity  of  light 


SxcT.  I.    Oit  the  Efeets  prod^teed,  by  vmying  the  rglom 
Uve  FoiKtcm  of  ihe  two  Reactors. 

« 

ruTt  Let  AB«BO,  Fi^S,  beaseolioDof  the  two  reflecting 

at  XLI.  planea  shewn  in  Fis.  1.  and  let  us  consider  ihe  apett«ire 
Fic.l>t  AOB  as  an  object  (Saced  before  the  mirror  AO.  By  the 
MBcmles  of  calopl|ieB,  a  similar  image  AO  i  will  be 
far  men  behind  AG ;  and  for  ihe  saeoe  reasoDi  a  similar 
image  BO  a  of  the  aperture  will  be  formed  behind  the 
otbermirrarBCX  But  the  reflected  images  A06»  BO  a, 
flDfty  be  Goosidered  as  new  objects  placed  before  the  re- 
fleciocaBOandAO;ss)dthetelbresimihur  andsimilarly 
sltualed  imsges  of  thesOf  via.  bOa^,  a  Ob  9  will  be 
formed  behind  the  mimrs.  In  like  manner,  these 
t  images  being  considered  as  new  objects,  other  ima^BSi^f 
•the  aperture  AOB  wiU  be  formed  at  ^'Oa*",  a'O  b",  and 
.a*0  b!"p  bfO  ft'y  till  a  complete  circle  is  foiined  by  their 
combJaarioik  If  the  ani^  AOB  ia  such  as  to  make 
exactly  d(SO%  when  multiplied  by  any  of  the  even  num- 
bers %  4, 6*  8,  &c.  then  the  prde  MANB  will  be  com- 
poaedofanerennnmberofsectors,each  of  which  is  ei- 
aedycqaaLtoAOB;  but  the  kst  sector  o^'Oft"  will  con- 
sist of  two  halvea  o^'ON,  ^'ON,  the  first  of  which  is  hsif 
of  the  image  oiafObf"  fanButd  by  reflection  from  AO, 
wlule  the  other  is  half  of  the  inu^  of  6''Oa'^  formed  fy 
reflection  from  BO ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  last  sector  is 
biaacted  by  the  coaunooeectioa  MN  of  the  two  reflect- 
ing planea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  an^  AOB  is 
match  aa  to  mdce  eiaetly  360%  when  multiphed  by  any 
odd  number  S,  5»  7,  9,  &c.  each  image  of  the  aper- 
twe  wiU  be  complete  by  itself,  and  the  line  MN  wUl 
eepettutc  the  series  of  images  formed  by  A  O  from  the  se- 
fonned  by  BO. 
When  the  angle  AOB,  after  being  multiplied  by  an 
gr  odd  number,  is  either  graaUr  or  leas  than  360*, 
thea  the  last  reflected  hnagss  on  both  sides  of  MN  will 
be  ineompletc^  and  the  circular  field  .will  be  composed 
ofa  aertam  number  of  complele  images  of  AOB,  and 

of  two  incomplete  images.    Hence -r^l=    will  always 

represent  the  number  of  sectors  of^  which  the  circular 
limd  ia  csomposed.  When  the  quotient  is  a  whuie  num- 
ber, the  imi^^  will  be  exactly  equal  and  complete ;  but 
if  it  consists  of  an  integer  and  a  fraction,  the  inteeer  wiU 
represent  the  number  of  complete  sectors,  and  hiJf  die 
remaincier  will  represent  in  aegrees  the  magnitude  of 
the  inoasnplete  sectors.  If  AOB,fiMr  example  is  17%  then 
S6o* 
— l-r-=21iV;  thatis,  the  circular  field  will  be  composed 

of  5il  complete  sectors,  and  8  incomplete  sectors,  the  an- 
golar  magnitude  of  each  of  which  is  equal  t6  ode-half 
ofS«,orl|«. 

If;  instMd  of  supposing  the  angular  aperture  AOB  to 
be  the  object,  we  place  any  object  whatever  between 
AO  aind  BO,  the  imaces  or  it  will  be  formed  according 
to  the  prmdples  which  we  have  explained ;  and  the  pic- 
ture created  by  the  combination  of  these  images,  will  be 
eomplete  or  incomplete  according  as  the  angle  AOB  is 
an  integral  or  firactional  part  of  ttie  circle. 
3 


•   There  is  an  exception,  however,  lo  the  generality  of   Valeide* 
this  result,  when  the  inclination  of  the  reflectors  is  an     »^<H>«' 

od4  aliquot  part  of  a  circle ;  that  is,  when  Tqd  isanodd 

number.     In  order  to  explain  this  with  sufficient  per* 
spicuity,  let  us  take  the  case  where  the  angle  is  72  >  or 
4  th  part  of  the  circle,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  S.    Let  AO,  ^^^^ 
BO,  be  the  reflecting  planes,  and  w  n  a  line  indinrd  SJl^?^'* 
to  the  radius  which  bisects  the  angle  AOB,  so  that    * 
Om"^^0»,  then  m«',  11  m\  will  be  the  images  formed  by 
tiie  first  reflection  from  AO  and  BO,  and  n'm",  m'n'\  the 
images  formed  by  the  second  reflection ;  but  by  the  prin* 
ciples  of  catoptrics,  Om=:Om'=Om",  and  OnrrOn'a 
On",  consequently  since  O  m  is  by  hypothesis  greater 
than  O  n,  we  shall  have  O  m"  greater  than  O  n" ;  that 
is,  the  images  m'  n*'j  n'  m'^  will  not  coincide.     As  O  a 
approaches  to  an  eouality  with  O  m,  O  n''  approaches 
to  an  equality  with  Om",  and  when  Om=:0»,  we 
have  Oa"=:Om'',  and  at  this  limit  the   images  are 
sTrametrically  arranged.     In  like  manner  it  may  be 
shewn,  that  when  the  rectilineal  object  tnn  bisecta 
the  angle  AOB,  the  images  of  it  will  bisect  all  the  other 
four  sectors,  and  consequently  are  symmetrically  dispo* 
sed  round  the  centre  of  the  circle :  and  in  general* 
when  the  object  has  such  a  form  or  such  a  position 
that  its  parts  are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  both 
the  mirrors,  a  symtnetrical  picture  may  be  produced, 
wheh  the  angle  formed  by  the  reflectors  is  an  odd 
aKquot  part  of  a  circle ;  and  therefore,  since  all  irregu* 
lar  objects  are  composed  of  lines  not  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  both  the  mirrors,  we  may  conclude^ 
That  in  order  to  firm  a  perfectly  symmetrtcal  picture, 
from  the  combination  of  any  objects  with  irregular  outlines 
by  successive  reflections  between  tw^j  inclined  reflectorSf 
the  incli^tiuion  of  the  reflectors  must  be  an  even  aHquoi 
partofseo^. 

SiCT.  IL    On  the  Ejects  produced  by  wrying  the  Pom 

sttion  if  the  Eye, 

If  we  consider  the  aperture  ABO,  Fig.  1,  or  any  oh« 
ject  lying  in  a  plane  passing  through  ABO,  as  the 
object  which  undergoes  successive  reflections,  it  is  ob« 
vious  that  it  may  be  viewed  by  placing  the  eye  in  any 
point  of  the  quadrant  comprehended  between  OC  and 
OE*  When  the  eye  is  placed  at  a  small  distance 
from  C,  it  will  be  a  little  above  the  plane  of  the  circular 
field  formed  by  repeated  images  of  AOB.  and  the^ore  ' 
this  field  must  appear  a  very  eccentric  eUipse.  As  the  eye 
advances  from  C  towards  fe,  the  ellipsie  becomes  less  ec« 
centric,  thexjmmetry  of  the  combined  images  increases, 
and  when  the  eye  comes  to  E,  the  ellipse  becomes'  a 
perfect  circle,  and  the  eye  being  placed  in  a  line  pep- 
pendicvlar  to*  its  centre,  observ^  all  the  images  sym- 
metrically arranged  round  the  centre  O.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  perfectly  symuietrical  forms,  therefore,  the 
poaition  of  toe  eye  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  point  B, 
or  rather  to  a  point  so  situated,  that  the  line  A^O=:AO 
(Fig.  1.)  may  be  just  seen  by  die  eye ;  that  is,  that  the 
line  joining  the  point  A'  and  the  eye,  may  just  pass 
•within  the  jmint  £. 

This  limiution  is  however  necessary,  for  veiy  diffe- 
rent reasons.  When  the  eye  is  placed  near  i  \  the  raya 
are  incident  almost  perpendicularly  upon  the  mirrors; 
and  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Bouguer, 
that  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  is  in  this  case  extreme- 
ly great  both  in  the  caae  of  metals  and  jpolished  glaas. 
FiMi  tUa  cause,  the  inteDsity  even  of  the  Ipnt  tdkc^ 
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Kilddd-   Fig.  6,  vhef«  AB  ia  Ae  tube,  A  its  object  end,  and  B  U^ 

-JTL  *^  eye  end,  wid  C  »  cell,  which  holds  the  circular  object      Sect.  VI.    On  the  Compound  or  TeUmtk  Kaldio.     •^ 
Platk^   plates  D,  and  has  a  groove  for  admitting  rectangular  [copg^  ^  ^-V^ 

CCCXLI.    object  plates.    This  cell  is  placed  on  the  end  A  ^the 

i«ig.  6.    '    tube,  and  turned  round  by  the  hand  while  the  eye  is        In  using  the  simple  instrument,  "which  we  have  joit 

applied  at  B.    When  the  rectangular  object  pUte  is  described,  the  observer  is  often  disappointed  st  Dot  be< 

used,  it  is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  cell  C,  and  moved  ing  able  to  produce  a  perftctly  symmetrical  pattern 

backwards  and  forwards  in  this  groove,  while  the  cell  fran  opaque  t»bject8|  irom  objects  which  are  neeessariW 

itself  may  be  either  stationary,  or  moved  round  its  axis,  at  a  distance  Iran  tiie  instrument,  or  fVom  those  which 

By  this  means  the  most  splendid  patterns  are  praduoeil^  have  such  a  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  intnxfueed  it 

and  the  sing^ar  effects  arising  from  the  different  direo*  the  aperture  AOB.    The  power  of  the  inetrametit,  in. 

tions,  in  which  the  objects  cross  or  enter  the  angular  deed,  in  its  simple  form,  is  fmiited  to  transparent  oh^iti, 

aperture,  are  displayed  in  a  striking  manner.  or  to  the  outlines  of  opaque  objects  hekl  dose  to  the  aper* 

The  patterns  mav  likewise  be  varied,  by  placing  the  ture.    A  method  of  removing  this  limitation,  anil  ofa< 

different  sides  of  the  object  plates  next  to  the  instru-  tending  indefinitely  the  use  and  the  appKcatum  of  them* 

ment,  though  in  general  the  clear  glass  should  be  near-  strumen^  soon  suggested  itself  It  occurred  to  Dr.  Breir- 

est  the  eye.    Other  changes  of  £am  may  be  produced  ster,thatifMNjFig.7>werea£stantobject,^Aero{)aqiiePun 

by  a  pencil  or  ink,  or  by  varnish  or  transparent  paint  or  transparent,  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  picture  by  ^^^^t 

laid  at  random  on  the  ground  side  of  the  plate.  placing  a  lens  LL  at  such  a  distance  before  the  apeitait  ^^  ^ 

One  of  the  object  plates  is  made  less  in  diameter  than  AOB,  that  its  image  might  be  distinctly  fbrmed  opoa 

the  rest,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  loose  in  the  cell  D,  and  the  plane  passing  drougn  AOB.     By  submitUog  thu 

vibrate  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand.  The  effect  idea  to  experiment,  he  found  it  to  anawer  hh  most  sm* 

of  this  vibration  is  singularly  fine,  particularly  when  it  guine  expectations.    The  image  formed  by  the  lens  at 

is  combined  with  the  motion  of  the  coloured  fragments  AOB  became  a  new  object,  as  it  were,  anil  was  nraltt- 

in  thsk  object  pUite.    The  best  method  of  producing  the  plied  and  arranged  by  sueoessi  ve  reflections  in  the  yery 

vibration,  is  to  strike  slightly  with  the  finger  on  the  end  same  manner  as  if  the  object  MN  had  been  ledated  in 

^  of  the  tube.  .  the  ratio  of  ML  to  LA,  and  placed  close  to  theaper* 

Anotherof  the  object  plates,  in  several  of  tbeioatm^  ture.   * 
ments,  contains  either  fragments  of  colourless  glass,  or        The  compound  kaleidoscope  is  therefore  fitted  op  as 

an  irregular  surface  of  transparent  varnish  or  indurated  shewn  in  Fig.  7*  with  two  tubes  AB,  CD.    The  inner 

Canada  balsam.    This  obiect  plate  gives  very  fine  co«  tube  AB  contains  the  reflectors  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  at  the 

lourless  %ures  when  usedf  alone ;  but  its  principal  use  extremity  C  of  the  outer  tube  C  A  is  placed  a  lens  srhidi 

is  to  be  placed  in  the  cell  between  an  object  plate  with  may  be  taken  off  or  put  on  at  pleasure.    The  focd 

bright  colours  and  the  end  of  the  instrument    When  length  of  this  lens  ahoold  always  be  mudi  less  than  the 

this  is  done,  the  outline  of  the  pieces  of  ccrfoured  glass  length  of  the  outer  tube  C A,  and  should  in  general  be 

are  softened  down  by  the  refraction  of  the  transparent  such  that  it  is  capable  of  forming  an  image  at  the  end 

fragments,  and  the  pattern  dis[^ays  the  finest  effects  of  of  the  reflectors,  when  AB  is  pulled  ont  as  much  as  pot* 

soft  and  brilliant  colouring.     The  colourless  object  rible,  and  when  tlie  object  is  inthin  three  or  four  inchei 

plate  supplies  the  outline  of  th^  pattern,  and  tihe  mass  of  the  lens.    When  it  is  required  to  introduce  into  the 

of  colour  behind  fills  it  up  with  the  soflest  tints.  picture  very  laim  oblecto  placed  near  the  lens,  anodier 

When  the  instrument  is  used  in  candle  light,  the  end  lens  of  a  less  focri  length  should  be  used,  and  when 

of  it,  N,  should  be  held  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  the  objects  are  distant,  and  not  very  large,  a  lens 

candle,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  it,  or  should  be  di*  whose  principal  fiscal  length  isnearty  equal  to  the  great- 

rected  to  a  point  half  wa^  between  two  candles  placed  est  distance  of  the  lens  firoln  the  reflectors  shooldbe 

as  near  each  other  as  possible.    The  light  of  an  Ai^and  used. 

lamp  is,  however,  preferable  to  that  <n  a  candle.  ^   When  this  compound  kaleidoscope  is  used  as  a  simple 

If  the  observer  wishes  to  look  at  any  other  object  not  instrument  for  viewing  objects  held  dose  to  the  aper* 

contained  in  the  object  plates,  he  has  only  to  remove  ture,  the  tube  AB  is  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  wiH  go,  the 

the  cell  D,  and  hold  the  object  chse  to  the  end  N  of  cell  with  the  object  plate  is  dipped  upon  die  end  C  of 

the  instrument ;  for  the  symmetly  of  the  figure  is  des-  the  outer  tube,  and  the  instrument  ia  used  in  the  same 

troyed  if  it  is  kept  at  a  distance,  or  if  the  tube  MO  is  way  as  the  simple  kaleidoscope. 
pulled  out  in  the  slightest  degree.     Hence  it  will  be        In  appljring  the  compound  kaleidoscope  to  £stiot 

found  that  the  pattern  is  most  perfect  when  the  object  objects,  the  cell  is  removed,  and  the  lens  LL  substituted 

Is  actually  placed  upon  the  fixed  glass  at  the  end  N  of  in  its  place.    The  instmment  is  then  directed  to  the 

the  tube  OM.  objects,  and  the  tobe  AB  drawn  out  till  the  patten 

In  looking  at  opaque  objects,  as  a  seal,  a  watdi-chain,  appears  perfectly  symmetrical, 
the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch,  coins,  pictures,  gems.        When  the  ohgect  is  about  four  inches  ftom  theknti 

shells^  flowers,  leaveSt  and  petals  of  i^nts,  impressions  the  tube  requires  to  be  pulled  out  as  far  as  pdMbte* 

from  seals,  &e  the  object,  instead  of  Doing  held  between  and  for  ^ater  distances  it  must  bepodiedin.  The 

the  eye  and  the  light,  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  man*  points  suited  to  different  distances  can  easily  be  deter- 

ner  as  we  view  objects  through  a  microscope,  being  al-  mined  by  experiment,  and  marked  cm  the  mner  tube,  if 


ways  placed  as  near  the  instrument  as  possible,  and  so  it  should  be  found  convenient    In  most  of  ibe  instro* 

as  to  dlow  the  lightto  fall  freely  upon  the  object  The  ments  there  is,  near  the  middle  of  ihe  tube  O  M,  s 

object  plates  A,  B,  C,  &e  and  all  transparent  dbjeCU,  mark  which  is  nearly  suited  to  all  dntances  beyond 

may  be  viewed  in  thu  manner:  but  the  most  splendid  three  feet.    The  oliject  plates  A,  B,  C,  te.  hdd  in  the 


exhibition  of  this  kind  is  to  view  nunute  fragments  of  hand  at  a  distance  greater  than  ^ve  or  six  inches,  nuf 

coloured  glass,  &e.  placed  in  a  flat  box,  the  bottom  of  be  also  used  when  the  lens  L  fs  in  the  tube.    The  fot* 

which  is  made  of  mirror  glass.    An  object  plate  of  this  nituie  of  a  roon^  books  and  pifpera  lying  on  a  tablet 

description  accompanies  some  of  the  instruments.  pictures  on  the  waU»  a  blaxing  fire^  the  moving  folisg^ 
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Iili*I»  oftrMfl  sod  ahnibl,  bundles  of  flowen,  hones  and  cat*    togedier  at  Ant  put  which  fcnms  the  centre  of  the    K^lcido- 
f*^    tie  in  a  park,  carriages  in  motion,  the  currents  of  a    fieki  of  vww,  and  to  have  no  pressure  upon  the  re-  ^*^P^. 
river,  moving  insedSy  and,  in  short,  eveij  object  in  na*    flectors*  whidi  is  capable  of  bending  them ;  for  when         ^ 
tore  may  be  introdneed  by  the  aid  of  the  lens  into  the    this  is  the  nase,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  pattern 
figures  created  by  the  instrument  is  greatly  injurad. 

In  order  to  •mark  with  accnraey  the  points  on  the  Diffimnt  ways  of  fixing  the  reflectors  so  as  to  be 
tube  AB»  suited  to  difoent  distances,  the  instrument  ea^ly  separated  and  replaced  at  the  proper  angle,  have 
should  be  directed  to  a  straight  Uneindined  likemii,  been  adopted  in  diflerent  instruments.  One  of  the 
Fig.  3.  to  the  line  bisecting  the  angular  aperture  AOB,  most  convenient  is  to  support  the  reflector  in  a  groove 
sad  bnmght  near  to  the  centre  O  of  the  field.  The  out  out  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  of  nearly  the  ssme 
perfect  junetion  of  the  refleofeed  images  of  the  line  at  diameter  as  the  interioh  diameter  of  the  tube  AB*  This 
the  points  «i'>  aS  &c.  so  as  to  form  a  star,  or  a  polygon  grooved  ^Imder  goes  tightly  into  the  small  tube  which 
withsa&nt  and  re-entering  angles,  will  indicate,  with  carries  the  sMular  iqpertuve  and  plane  |^ass  at  A ;  and 
grtat  nicety,  that  the  tube  has  been  pulled  out  the  pR>*  after  a  slip  ofwood,  or  any  other  substance,  is  placed 
per  l*ng^  Am*  the  given  distances.  lo  this  way  a  scale  along  the  open  edges  of  the  plates,  to  keep  them  at  the 
for  dimrent  distances,  and  scdes  ior  diffcreut  lenses  proper  angle  given  by  the  proove,  the  whole  is  slipped 
may  be  marked  on  the  tube.  mto  the  tube  ABy  wnere  it  remains  firm  and  securo 

When  the  length  of  the  reflecting  plates  is  lees  than    fkom  all  accident 
the  distanceat  ^riiicfa  the  eye  sees  dbgects  with  distinct* 

nesaand  without  exertion,  which  may  often  be  the  case*    Sxct.  VIT.  On  the  Conitrfidion  and  Use  of  the  Poly^ 
It  IS  of  grnt  advantsge  to  have  a  convex  lens  placed  at      .  angmlat  Kaleidoscope,  in  nhich  the  tUflecting  Piane^ 
thec^aandBoftherttfedora.   This  lens  should  in  ge-       cm  bejxed  at  anv  angle. 
ncral  have  a.focal  length  greater  than  the  length  of  die  . 

lefledoTy  thoQ^  the  pattern  will  be  seen  with  extreme        In  all  the  preceding  instruments,  the  reflecting  planes 
distinctness  when  these  two  lengths  «re  the  same.  sre  fixed  at  an  invariable  angle,  which  is  some  even  sli« 

Tlie  compoimd  kaleidoscope,  in  the  form  nowdascrib*  quot  part  of  S60° ;  and^ther«bre,  though  the  forms  or 
ed,  wiQ  be  found  neaidy  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  patterns  whidi  they  create  are  literally  infinite  in  num- 
of  amoeemcnt;  butfor  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  ber,  yettbcy  hAve  all  the  same  character,  inso  fares 
a  greater,  variety  of  object  piates»  it  is  fitted  up  in  a  very  they  are  composed  of  as  many  pairs  of  directand  in« 
elegunt  vianner,  with  plated  work,  in  a  box  which  aon-  ireited  images  as  half  4if  the  number  of  times  that  the 
taina  the  instrument*  the  cd^  the  lens»  <  twelve  obied  indinatkm  of  the  refleetOTB  is  contained  in  360*. 
plste|,  and  a  mirror  hex  for  the  purpose  of  holding  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  ecf^ 
fiaments  of  oilouiQsd  ghM»  or  other  objects.  plication  of  the  ksMdoscope  to  the  arte,  to  have  it  con- 

Although  a  skilful  artist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  stracted  in  such  a  manner,  that  patterns  composed  of 
sketching  a  nattem  from  the  preceding  instrument  at^number-of  pairs  of  direct  and  inverted  im^^  may 
when  hod  in  his  hand,  yet  it  is  obviously  of  great  ad^  be  crested  and  drawn.  With  this  view,  the  instrument 
vantage  to  pbce  the  instrument  en  a  standi  as  shewn  may  befitted  up  in  various  ways,  with  paper,  doth,  and 
m  P^.  7f  where  the  quaquaversus  motion  is  obtained  metallic  joints,  by  means  of  which  the  angle  csn  be  va- 
by  a  baliand  sockett  and  where  the  instrument  is  cap.  ried  and  fixed ;  but  one  of  the  most  convenient  methods 
aUe  of  being  raised  or  depressed  by  two  drswing  tubes  is  shewn  in  Fig.  8,  which  represento  the  instrument  plate 
which  rise  out  of  the  outer  tube  MN.    With  this  in-    u  made  by  Mr.  Bate,  optician,  Londim.  CCCXLi. 

stmment,  the  patterns  created  either  from  near  or  dis-  .  This  instrument  is  composed  of  two  cones  M,  N-,  ^^\^' 
tant  objecU  can  be  rendered  steady,  so  that  the  obsei^  oonnected  together  by  a  middle  piece  or  ring  below  R, 
ver  can  either  copy  them  with  the  utmost  care,  or  apply  into  which  t£^  are  both  screwed.  These  lines  enclose 
to  the  end  of  the  mstrument  the  catia;ra  Itusida,  invent-  two  highly  poKshed  metallic  reflectors  AO,  BO,  one  of 
ed  by  Dr.  WoUaston.  Some  of  these  instruments  widi  which  BO  is  fixed  to  the  same  ring  below  R,  to  whidi 
stands  are  acoompanied  with  a  spare  tube  for  giving  a  the  two  cones  are  screwed,  and  is  so  adjusted  by  screws 
diflereot  nattem  by  means  of  reflectors  placed  at  a  dila-  that  its  leflecting  surface  passes  throuf^  the  axis  of  the 
rent  angle.  ^  oones  and  rims.    The  other  reiflector  AO  is  fixed  to  the 

The  Kateidoseop^  in  the  different  forms  in  which  it    outer  ring  R  by  an  arm  passiitt  through  an  annular 

it    snsce  or  ardi  of  a  Uttie  more  uian  90^  cut  in  the  cir- 


has  been  described,  is  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  spsce 

it  may  be  taken  to  piecesand  freed  firom  the  dust  which  curaference  of  the  inner  ring,  and  while  its  reflecting 

is  apt  to  collect  upon  the  reflectora.    In  order  to  do  surface  is  adjusted  so  as  to  pass  through  the  axis  of  the 

this,  unacrew  the  brass  end  N  of  the  outer  tube  MN,  cones  and  rings,  ita  lower  edge  OMN£  is  findy  ground 

and  the  tube  OM  being  pushed  in,  its  object  end  will  to  a  perfectly  straight  line,  free  of  all  roughness ;  and 

be  ezpoeed  to  view.    When  the  ring  of  leather  which  this  edge  is  so  adjusted  by  screws  that  it  coincides  with 

ktepm  the  reflectors  together  is  slipped  off,  they  may  the  axis  of  the  cones  and  rings.    The  lower  edge  of 

be  taken  out,  and  carefully  wiped  with  a  piece  of  the  reflector  AO  comes  a  littte  bdow  the  ssme  axis, 

dean  wsuh  leather.    When  this  is  done,  their  extie*  so  that  the  ecke  0£  of  the  reflector  BO  just  touches  a 

mitiee  ^uat  be  placed  in  the  cell  from  which  they  were  Une  in  the  reflector  AO,  whidi  ooineides  with  the  exis 

removed^  and  fixed  there,  either  by  the  cork  wedges*  of  the  cones  imd  rings,  and  forms  a  junction  in  every 

or  the  other  means  which  are  adopted  for  this  purpose^  part  of  the  two  meeting  edges. 

the  g^reatest  csre  being  taken .  to  put  the  sanie  e^M  in        If  we  now  fix  the  outer  nngR  into  the  ring  of  a  stand 

€ontect»^    The  leather  ring  being  slipped  upon  the  re-  ST,  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  and  turn  the  oones  MN  with 

Beeunw,  they  must  then  be  phused  in  the  tube  OM  aa  the  hand,  we  shall  give  motion  to  the  reflector  BO, 

before.      A  little  practice  wifl  rendeir  this  operation  es-  so  aa  to  phMse  it  at  any  angle  we  please,  from  0*  to  90"; 

tremely  easy  to  any  person  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  The  |uid  dunng  its  motion  through  this  arch,  the  junction 

grenteet  care,  however,  must  always  be  taken  to  make  of  the  two  reflectors  must  remain  perfect,  if  thetoudi- 

a  fine  pmnt,  or  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  reflectors  dose  ing  lines  are  adjusted,  as  we  have  described  them,  to 
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the  axis  of  moldah,  whidi  mial  abo  he  the  ncit  of  the 
cones  and  tingk,  If»  on  the  eantMTf,  w»  take  away 
thestUM),  audi  holding  the  inacnnneiit  m  the  hand  l^ 
diher  of  the  cones  M,  N>  turn  the  ting  R  with  the 
other^  we  shall  give  motion  to  its  Tiflector  AO*  and 

Codoce  airdiiAtion  in  the  ingle  in  the  saaeoiaiuier  as 
fere. 

Ih  order  to  enable  the  ohsert er  to  set  the  refleelort  at 
onee  to  an  even  aliijuot  part  of  a  drcle,  of  so  as  to  give 
pairs  of  direct  atid  inveited  images,  the  most  convent* 
ent  of  the  even  aliquot  parts  of  the  circle  are  engraven 
upon  die  ring  R;  so  that  we  hAve  only  to  set  the  in- 
dex I  to  any  of  these  pirtSy  to  No.  90  for  eiamplei  and 
the  reflectors  will  then  be  set  at  an  angle  of  IS^,  and 
will  form  a  drcnlar  field  with  ttoentg  luminous  sectors, 
or  a  star  with  ten  points,  and  consequently  a  pattern 
cwnpesed  of  ten  pair  of  direct  and  inverted  images^ 

As  the  length  of  the  plates  is  only  about  5  mchesi  it 
is  necessary  ror  some  eyes  to  have  a  convex  lens  placed 
at  £.  A  brass  ring  csntaintng  a  piano  glass  screws  iii« 
te  the  outer  ring'CD»  and  there  m  an  ol^eet  plate  ac- 
companying the  instrument^  and  eontainmg  ftagments 
of  differendy  coloured  glass.  This  object  plate  consists 
of  two  plates  of  glass,  one  ground  and  the  other  tans- 
parent,  set  in  brass  rhns.  The  tmnsparant  one  goes 
nearest  the  refiectorsi  and  the  brass  rim  which  oontaina 
it  screws  into  the  other,  so  as  to  contain  beiifeen  them 
the  coloured  ftagments.  A  loose  ring  surfouads  this  ob- 
ject plate ;  and  when  this  ring  iB  screwed  nto  the  dr- 
cularrim  CD,  the  dbjoet  plate  can  be  turned  round  ao 
as  to  produce  a  variety  or  patterns,  without  any  tidi 
of  its  being  detached  iVom  the  outfer  cone. 

Some  of  the  preceding  insmunents  have  been  6tted 
up  also  with  pktes  of  glass  ground  perftcttv  flat  «nd 
highly  polished,  which  reflect  a  great  deal  of  light,  and 
are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  operation  of  retto» 
ving  the  dust,  or  fay  ether  causes.  Fhnt  glass,  iirom  its 
high  reflective  power,  is  prefersMe  to  any  other.  The 
p<Hyangular  haleidoscope,  as  mode  by  Mr.  Bate  with 
|dass  plates,  is  eonstracted  on  difticnt  principles  Arom 
tile  one  now  described.  ThO  reflectors  aie  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  tabe,  and  the  motion  of  the  moveable  re- 
flector is  pffoduoed  by  a  oantrivanee  extremely  simple 
and  ingenious.  A  full  neeoont  of  this  instrument  will 
be  found  in  Dr  Brewster's  Treaiue  m  the  Kakidoteope. 

The  kuleidosoope  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form 
when  die  preceding  instrument  is  osnttincted  wil^  an 
outer  tube  eontainmg  one  or  more  lenses,  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  pattems  iivm  distant  objects.  One  of 
the  lenses  intended  ilHr  objecu  at  a  gioater  distance  than 
)0  or  12  fcet,  shonld  have  its  fteu  length  nearly  equal 
to  the  greatest  distance  betwteen  the  lens  and  the  end 
of  the  reflector,  in  order  that  these  objecU,  if  small, 
may  be  introduced  into  die  apetture  as  bu^  as  possi- 
ble. Theotherlens,  intended  for  objects  at  a  less  distance 
than  10  ctf  If  feet,  or  ibr  distant  objecU  of  o  very  great 
MBe»  should  have  a  food  length  a  little  greater  than  one 
half  the  focal  length  of  the  other  lens.  By  oombhiihg 
these  lenses,  die  eflect  of  a  vAote  convex  letos  will  be 
obtained,  which  may  often  be  useAil,  whoi  we  wish  to 
iee  objeeu  hdd  very  near  the  instrument 

Sect.  VIII^    On  the  appUcaifon  of  the  Kaleidoscope  far 
Projecting  the  Picture*  nfhich  it  creates  upon  a  »M. 


Qttnarj  limilntifm  of  the  apertueo  at  die  eye  end  of  As  t^k, 
instrmnent,  is  however  very  hostile  to  das  qMoei  of  et-    Kipt 
hibidon,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  obfeetsshosld  ^"V^ 
be  as  tnuMparent  §m  possible,  and  very  stran^y  iUnaii. 
nated. 

Theapparatus  reipsite  for  this  purpose  is  shewn  in  |r|.. 

ig.  9>  where  FO  is  the  kaleideaoope,  having  iuie. 
flectors  inciined  at  an  angle  of  S8i^  85  {f*,  8(f ,  fl^,  t5», 
W.  orSO*;  for  if  the  angle  ia  made  smidler,  .the  krt 
reflections  will  not  be  easdy  seen.  The  ohjeelscut  of 
which  the  picture  is  created  are  pheed  in  die  ok:^ 
plate  D£,  ttid  are  illmninated  by  means  of  a  leu  AD, 
which  ooooentrates  upon  them  the  diiect  lighl  Uranidis 
lamp  or  candle  C,  and  also  the  light  reflected  from  the 
concave  mirror  M.  At  the  eye  e«i  of  the  kaleidoieopc 
is  plaoed  a  lens  L  dose  to  the  end  of  the  refledeis. 
This  lens  should  have  a  fiieal  length  about  sn  iadi 
leas  than  the  length  FO  of  the  leflaeten,  in  site 
that  the  image  3i  the  pattsm  created  at  F,  sny 
be  dnnown  upon  the  watt  W,  aft  a  oosivenianft  distmee 
ftnm  L. 

When  the  instrument  is  tfana  fitted  op,  an  enlnasd 
image  of  the  pattern  wiU  be  seen  upon  the  wsB  W, 
and  this  image  will  undergo  evay  possible  tnoifixw 
madon«  said  exhibit  to  the  spectator  every  variety  sf 
tint  and  form  by  the  modon  of  the  object,  eidier  tbRNwh 
a  groove  or  round  the  axia  of  the  tnatnnncnt  The 
same  efleet  may  be  piodoeed  hy  the  Ugfat  of  thessn; 
but  in  this  case  the  mhrror  If  N  is  inmeeessny. 

One  of  the  polyangiilar  kakidoaeopes,  aa  made  If 
Mr.  Bate,  has  been  fitted  up  in  thia  nanner,  fbr  eahfti* 
tien  at  thelectares  on  natiml  philoaophy  deliveied  il 
Ouy's  Hospital,  by  that  emment  efaeinis^  WlUiia 
Allen,  Esq.  F.R.S.  The  light  is  derived  ftom  snoiy- 
genhimp,  wUoh  producea  the  moot  Inteaae ilhnuaai 


The  pictures  created  by  die  Kaleidoscope  are  visible 
Mily  to  one  person  at  H  time, •  but  it  is  l^  no  means  diffi<« 
cult  to  fit  it  up  for  the  express  pmpose  of  eifaibidng 
it  at  the  same  time  to  a  AuadMar  of  spectators.  Hiete* 


Sect.  IX.    On  Annular  and  ReciiUneal  Kakidoieepet. 

As  it  is  oAen  -  i  ouusiderable  mspettanoo  in  the  eiw* 
mental  arts  to  have  patterns  fer  cirenkr  and  rectili- 
neal borden,  the  haleidoieope  mny  be  fitted nptosOi 
complish  these  ofajects.    If  ttie  two  refleeton  AC,  BD 
are  |rfaoed  in  the  manner  shewn  ip  Pig.  IOl  m^f^Vi 
AO  IS  the  centre  to  whieh  they  oonvorge,  any  lAgeds 
plaoed  at  the  end  of  the  refiectme  ^Hll  grre  an  annalsr 
pattern,  fbrminff  part  of.  a  drde  wlioee  t«£«a  is  AO. 
As  the  point  of  convergence  O  iwoedea  ftecrCp,  the 
circle  or  which  it  is  a  pordon  incrcaaca  in  magnitade; 
and  when  O  is  infinitely  distanit  the  leficctow hares 
parallel  position,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  11^  when  thepst* 
teni  which  they  Ibrm  beoottwe  ennclly  reodlincal.   A 
portion  of  the  pattern  is  seen  of  aofikieiit  length  to  te* 
able  the  ardst  to  form  the  most  oorreot  opfcnon  oC  to 
effiict    A  very  ingenions  inst^nnsent  has  been  ooo* 
struotod  fiir  this  purpose  by  Messra.  P.  amd  O.  Dolleod, 
of  which  a  complete  drawing  end  dnaoriplifln  wiB  be 
Ibund  m  Dr.  BieWeteKs  TreatiM  om  lAe  KMiotnft. 
Two  metallic  mirrors  are  placed  nt  an  ongleof  8O^i<0 
OS  to  form  a  kaleidoseope  for  girais  csirenlar  pettoui 
in  the  usual  way ;  and,  by  a  psttttcttlar  eosdrimo^ 
diese  sanie  mirrors  may  be  thrown  into  die  poMtkan 
Shewn  in  Figs.  10,  ll,sDastoslv%reGtiline«l  pettotfi 
and  annuhir  patterns  of  any  ra£tia. 

Sect.  X.    On  Po^fcentrat  KaMdMooptM. 

Hitherto  we  hate  coniidered  tihe  cflbcto  produced  Vf 
fhe  use  of  two  reflotfdiig  phnee^;  but  it  ttiast  be  obn> 
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iM^  0iitih»ftte'^priadfiictdMHdT  explain 
•«^    gokr  eflbeto  ^11^  l»  obtained  ihimllM  coH^)^^ 
^^V^  tbiee erniera feflectnrs. 

Kakidoteopesiiiay  becomtructed,  hf  toaMtAagfmsr 
equal  leAacton  in  the  torn  of  a  hoUonir  square,  or  five 
refleolon  m  the  form  of  a  hollow  reeUngle;  butthough 
Ihejr  eshibit  raffiikrfigofttfhini  the  angles  bemgeven 
^^ot  ftarta  €£96&j  yet  they  an^  by  no  means  inter* 
citing.  AH  polygona  of  a  greater  number  of  sides  are 
moapafalo  of  giving  regular  fonns^  as  their  8n||le8  must 
eiceed  any  even  aliquot  part  of  a  drcle.  It  \%,  there* 
Ibte,  only  from  a  combiitttion  of  three  reflectors  that 
fre  can  c&pect  any  pleasing  and  usefid  effect. 

Since  the  angles  at  whidi  the  three  mirran  are  plaeed 
amst  be-all  even  aKquot  parts  of  8(j0%  such  as  90^,  00^, 
4^,  99',  M»,  95f|%  i»4^  «0^>  «it^  the  quotients  of  960*, 
divided'bvc  4, 6,  8,  10,  If,  14, 16, 18,  ftc  we  most  se- 
lept  any  wee  of  these  even  aliquot  parts  which  make 
•p  180^,  as  tUa  most  be  the  sum  of  toe  angles  at  whidi 
the  reflaomie  are  placed. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition  will  be  complied 
iridiy  wiMB  tke  angles  are 

90+45+45=180   • 

90+60+S0=:180 

60+60+60=180 

The  pdj!  central  kaleidoscopes  are  therefore  limited 
to  fiiv  diilercnt  forms,  via. 

I.  Flaor  mirrors  forming  a  squafe, 

9.  Fomr  mimans  feramig  a  rectanglci 

5.  Three  minroR  at  angles  of  90^,  45^,  and  4^, 

#.  Three  mirrors  at  angles  of  90^,  60^,  and  80",  and 

5.  Thiee  mirrors  at  angles  of  601*,  00^9  and  60^, 

StCT.  XI.    nUHofy  fjfihe  Kateldoteope. 

As  this  instrument  has  excitsd  great  attention,  both 
in  thia  country  and  on  the  continent,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  will'take  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  iaventiaii*    in  the  ^ear  18l4,  when  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  engaged  in  expemnents  on  the  polarisatieii  of 
light  by  sttocessive  reflcotions  bet  wean  plates  of  ^^ass, 
uniich  ware  published  in  tlie  Philoiophicai  Transact 
iiamsjcr  1815,  and  honoured  bv  the-Koyal  Society  of 
I^ondosft  with  the  Copley  Medal,  the  rstiectors  were  in 
aosne  cnaes  inclined  to  eadi  other,  and  he  had  oeoasicHi 
toTCVMxktibe  dsonlar  arrangement  of  the  images  cf  a 
candleTOOBd  a  centre,  or  the mukiplieation  ci^e  sec- 
Xora  fanned  by  the  extranities  of  tnef^laas  plates.    In 
repeating^  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  experiments  of 
M.  BiflC  en  theaction  of  fluids  noon  light.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster filninfid  the  flinds  in  «<roogfa  mmed  by  two  plates 
of  ^laaa  lasiinnled  tngnthar  atan  awgife    Theeyebeotf 
■ceeamndlyplaoedalcBie  end, acme  of  theoemciitwhi(£ 
had  beep  pressed  throng^  between  tiie  plates  appessed 
to  be  arranged  into  a  regular  figure.    The  syminetry 
r^  this  Ggaxe  being  very  renuorloiUe,  Dr.  Brewster  set 
liimnelT  to  investigate  the  cause  <^  the  phenomenon, 
and  in  doing  this  he  discovered  the  leading  principles 
of  the  knlridnacopfe    He  found  that,  in  order  topto- 
duoe  pasfiicftly  beautiftil  and  symmetvical  fonns,  three 


1«  Tbat  the.raflectiBs  should  be  placed  at  an  angle, 
Tvhich  i^as  an  even  or  an  odd  aliquot  part  of*  cirele, 
when  tbe  object  was  regular,  and  similarly  situated 
-with  respect  to  both  the  mirrors;  ot  the  even  aliquot 
part  of  t^  escle  when  the  object  was  irrmilar. 

it.  inantout  of  an  ininite  number  of  nositiflns  for 
Ose  49bjf/^ct  bodk  witUn  and  nathout  the  reOectors^  there 
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was  oal^  oa^  position  where  periSsct  mnnetry  could 
be  obtamed,  nanwly,  by  placing  the  object  m  oontact 
with  the  ends  of  tmireflectors. 

S.  That  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  pooitiaiis  flsrtfae 
eye,  there  was  onfy  (me  where  tile  symmetry*  was  per* 
feet,  namely,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  angular  point, 
so  that  the  droilar  field  could  be  distinctly  seen ;  and 
that  this  point  was  the  tml^  one  out  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber at  whicb  Ibe  umfarraity  of  the  light  of  the  circular 
field  was  a  maximum. 

Upon  these  princroles.  Dr.  Brewster  constructed  an 
instrument,  in  whi^  he  fixed  permanent^  across  die 
ends  of  reflectors,  pmces  <^  coloured  glass,  and  other 
irregular  objects,  and  he  shewed  the  instrument  in  diis 
state  to  some  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ecfin- 
bmgh,  who  were  mu^  strode  with  the  beauty  of  its 
efiects.  In  ttm  case,  however,  the  forms  were  nearly 
perananent,  and  a  slight  variation  was  produced  by  va- 
rying the  position  at  the  instrument,  willi  respect  to 
the  light.  The  great  step,  however,  townds  the  com- 
pletion of  the  instrument  remained  yet  to  be  made,  and 
It  was  not  tiU  some  time  afterwards  that  the  idea  oc- 
eurred  to  Dr.  Brewster  qfghnng  moikm  to  objects^  nick 
a§  pieces' €ftoitntredgUu$f  ^4  which  were  eUher  Jixed 
cr  placed  iootefy  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  imirument. 
When  this  idea  was  carried  into  execution,  die  kaleido* 
aoope,  in  its  nrnviefcrm,  was  completed. 

In  this  state,  nowever,  the  kaleidoscope  could  not  be 
eonsidered  as  ageneral  philosophical  instrument  of  mii* 
versal  anplication ;  for  it  was  incspable  of  producing 
beautiftil  Imas  uxdess  tiie  ojfagect  was  nearly  in  perfect 
contact  witb  the  end  of  Ae  reiSectors. 

The  next,  and  by  far  llie  most  impprtant  step  of  the 
invention,  was  thoefive  to  remove  ^is  limitation  bjr 
employing  a  draw  tube  and  lens,  by  means  of  whicn 
beuitmd  forms  could  be  created  mm  objects  of  dl 
aises,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  observer.  In  this 
way  the  power  of  the  kaleidoscope  was  indefinite!  v  ex«> 
tsnded,  imd  every  object  in  nature  could  be  kitrodnced 
into  the  picture^  in  the  same  manner  as  if  these  objects 
had  been  reduced  in  sise^  and  actually  placed  at  the 
^mI  of  the  reflectors. 

When  the  instrument  was  brought  to  this  state  of 
perfiection.  Dr.  Brewster  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
secure  the  cxdosive  properly  of  it  by  a  patent,  and  he 
accordingly  took  out  a  patent  for  ''  a  new  optical  in- 
strument for  cresting  snd  exhibiting  beantifru  forms." 
In  the  specification  jra  his  patent,  he  describee  the  ka« 
leidoecopeintwodifeent  fcHTOS.  The  first  consists  of 
two  reflecting  planes,  put  together  according  to  the 
principles  alxelBay  descruied,  a»i  placed  in  a  tiSbe,  with 
an  eye-hole  in  the  particular  pontoon  whidi  gives  syih- 
metry  and  a  maximum  unifimnity  of  light,  and  witfi 
objects  su^  as  coloured  glass,  placed  in  the  potition  ^ 
eymmetry,  and  pul  m  moftofi,  emer  by  a  rotatory  moee- 
mentg  or  6y  then^  own  gracityt  or  bu  ioth  combined.  The 
second  form  of  the  instrument,  c(escrfl>ed  in  the  sped- 
fici^on,  is,  when  the  tube  containing  the  reflectors  is 
platoed  in  a  tecond  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  iiion- 
vex  lens  which  introduces  into  the  picture  objects  of  al. 
magnitudes,  and  at  every  distance,  as  has  baen  already 
described. 

After  the  patent  was  signed,  snd  theinstraments  in 
a  state  of  forwardness,  &e  gentleman  who  was  em- 
ployed to  manufacture  them  under  the  patent,  carried 
a  kaletdosoope  to  shew  to  the  prindTpal  London  eptici- 
ans,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  ordemfi(nm  them.  Theie 
gendemen  naturally  made  one  fiir  their  own  use,  and 
mrtfae  amusement  of  tlteir  ftieods;  snd  the  character 
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^ftbe  m^nmmt  heing  ihttft  nmd^  pMic,  tfaii  tiniiieii 
9ad  gl«zkr9  began  to  nMmufiicAvre  the  detached  perii 
of  it^  in  order  to  evade  the  patent ;  while  others  mwaakf 
filMir^  atid  ac4d  At  instinmieiit  eoirqilete^  without 
beiog  cMrave  thai:  4he  exchiaive  prapmjr  cf  tt  had  been 
seettvsd  by  a  patent. 
'  In  this  wvy  the  hivaaion  of  the  patent  right  becnoie 

Senerai  amongthat  class  of  individuals  against  whom  the 
^w  k  seldom  enforced  but  in  its  terrors.  Some  workmen 
of  a  higher  class  were  encouraged  to  piracy  by  this  nni« 
yersat  ^pasition  to  the  patent;  but  none  of  uie  lespec- 
tsh}e  London  opticians  wottld  jridd  to  the  darnoum  of 
th^  customers,  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  an  in^ 
venic^,  to  whom  they  were  at  least  inddt^  for  a  new 
and  a' lucrative  artidEe  of  trade. 

In  (Mrder  to  justify  dieae  piratical  proceedings,  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  search  for  some  combinatioDS  of  plain 
miwTWB,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  resem- 
bbuMie  to  Dr.  Brewster's  instrument ;  and  it  would 
have  been  Btvange,  indeed,  if  some  theorem  or  experi« 
ment  had  not  been  discovered,  which  oouhl  have  hem 
used  to  inmose  upon  the  great  crowd  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  m  the  noineiples  and  construction  of  apdad 
iHfltrumetits.  There  never  was  a  popular  invention, 
whieh  the  labours  -of  envious  indivimuds  did  n^t  at- 
tempt to  trace  to  seme  remote  period;  and,  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  so  many  persons  had  haaarded  their  fortunes 
and  their  ^haradars,  that  it  became  neeeaaaxyto  lay 
hpld  of  something  which  oould  be  ocmstnied  into  an 
antieipatkm  of  the  kdbidoscope. 

The  first  supposed  anticipation  of  the  kaleidoaoope 
was  foimd  in  Prop.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  Professor  Wood's 
Qpiic$^  where  that  learned  author  gives  a  mathematical 
ilivest^;ati<m  of  the  number  and  arranj;ement  of  the 
images  formed  by  two  reflectors,  either  mclined  or  pa- 
ndla  to  each  other.  These  theorema  assign  no  posi- 
tion, either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  object,  and  do  not  even 
indude  the  prinoipfe  of  inversion,  whidi  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  sjrmmetncal  forms.  Tfae 
theorems,  indeed,  are  true,  whatever  be  the  position  of 
title  object  or  of  ihe  eye.  In  order  to  put  rais  matter 
to  rest,  Dr.  Brewster  wrote  a  letter  to  Professor  Wood, 
mquectinglnm  to  say  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  effects 
4^  the  kaleidoscope  when  he  wrote  theso  propositions. 
To  this  letter.  Dr.  Brewater  received  the  ftUowing 
htndwwno  and  aatisfaotflry  answer : 

St.  Johns,  Mtig  10^,  1818. 
*  ''  6iit,-^The  propoaitionB  1  have  given  relating  to 
the  nundier  of  images  formed  by  jrfane  reflectors  incUn*. 
od  to  each  other,  contain  miardy  die  mathematical  caU 
culatkai  of  their  number  andammgenient  The  trffscU 
ffwhited  by  ike  tateidosoope  were  never  imwigf  oontemplm^ 
ikm.  M^  attention  has  for  some  years  been'  turned  to 
other  6ufa|eetB,  and  I  regret  that  I  havenot  time  to  read 
your  Ckmealtieatise,  whidi.I  am  sure  would  flive  me 
great  pbasure.  1  em.  Sir,  your  most  obisdient  bumble 
servant, 

*'  J.  Wood." 

The  nest  supposed  anticipation  of  the  Kalmdoaoqpe 
was  an  instrument  propo«ed  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  1717. 
TSua^instnnncnt'canaists  of  two  hove  pieces  of  silvered 
lonkuw^hMS,  Jtoe  mckes^  imie,  and  /oar  inches  k^h, 
jpiMed  to^Bllier  with  hmgcs,  and  opening  like  a  book. 
Tli^  piata  faai^giaat  npona  geometrieal  drawing,  and 
the  «ye  bein|f  placed  in  fiwit  of  the  mimirs,  the  lines 
ofdie  dtawii^  ware  saenaanltwlied'by  nqieatad  rsflee* 
'^  This  jnatrumSHt  was  qasoribad.laiBg>hafsne  by- 


Kilpcher,  and  did  notvpaavrn  _ 

AehandiiofBradey.    Itbsahaen  <Ann.i«adfthyAs 
opticians,  and  was  prindnally  used  far  nmWplyiag  thn 
InunanHsee,  whan  phnad  bsiwoai  tfaominois;  bilno 
person  ever  thou^^t  of  a^ilyii^  it  to  aigr  laHposeoC 
idility,  or  <>f  using  it.aa«niQ|tiriQnentofr«|isndami^ 
m^,  by  the  creation  of  beantifM  lonass.    Frtm  tin 
very  constmetion  of  the  instrument  indnBd^ilisq^ 
incanable  of  producing  any  of  the  «in|(idav  fffpcts  ndUi* 
bited  by  the  kalnidosoope.    It  gives^  indeed  a  soiioisf 
reflected  imaM  arranfad  ronna  a  centre  ^  but  sodsM 
4  pair  a£  looking^ksses  placed  angularly  in  an  apsit* 
ment,  and  so  do  w  pieces  of  minwr  glass  wilbnUch 
kweUeia  mvltmly  the  wares  oAibiiedat  their  wiodavf. 
It  might  theise&r^  be  as  ^nnrelor  maimuuned  tbitsif 
of  tbeie  eomhinationa  of  mimirs  was  almicidaoptpt,  <♦ 
that  Bmdley^s  p»ir ^phtea  was  an  ^nririppliflu  jf  tint 
instrument    Asthesimihui^betiwoenlfaetvoihasbini 
maintainfri  by  igwinmt  and  interratad  individttah^  na 
shall  be  at  some  pains  to  explain  to  the  neoder  iha  di& 
flipences  between  tbeaewtwo.inatnnnen^  ;  and  wa.didl 
do  this,  first,  upon  the  suppojution  thajt  tibn  Iminitnto 
ments  are  afi^ed  to  geometric  lines  upon  paper. 


1.  In  the  kaleidosoope, 

the  length   of  the  phta 

must  be  IbttXk  4r  £?«,  ct 

six  timea  their  fataaiUi* 

.  S.    Thn    knWd^^Qspe 

cannot  bo  mnd  nriAnula 
tube. 

8*  'In  tbe-  kaleidoscoBC 
the  eye  ia  plm9ed»  »  w 
the  unifonmity  of  light  10 
a  magimimw»  asvl;theltft 
tectors  are  diatinctly  visi- 

4.  In  die  halrtdnarnpg, 
all  the  secHoBa  an  equd, 
and  eomnpoam  n  padhst  dr- 
cky  and  the  luftee.  is  fo- 
fectly  OynaBBetrieaL 

6.  In  the  kaloidosco^ 
the  equal  nactora  sAunitft 
iaHtQ  a  eosnplete  and  paw 
fipctly  ajaBHoetrioai  figvt* 


I.  In  Bradley's  instru« 
ment,  the  length  is  less 
than  the  taoeedth  of  the 
plates. 

8.  Bradley's  instmnnent 
cannot  be  used  with  a 
tube. 

S.  In  Bradley's  instni- 
ment,  firom  the  ermneoua 
position  of  the  eye,  there 
IS  a  great  inequality  *  of 
light  in  the  sectors,  and 
the  last'sectottaioaoaraafy 
visible. 

4.  In  Bni^y'e  inatni** 
ment,  the  figure  consists 
of  eUipdcal,    and  conaai 
qnently  unequal -aectota. 

5.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  unequal  aecfears 
do  h€d  umUe,  but  are  all  m^ 
paratsd  from  one  anoiEhor 
by  a  space  equal  to  die 
thickness  of  the  mtmar 
glass. 

6.  In  Bradlejr's.instnfc* 
ment,  the  images  refledad 
from  the  first  suifime  mm 
terfeve  with  those  reflected 
ftomthe  second,  nadpro* 
duce  a  conAiaion  and  over- 
bqqpdngaf  ima^  entirdy 
inoooDSHtent  with  synune- 
try. 

7.  In  Bradley^s  inatiUp 
ment,  |he  defi»ts  in  ikt 
junction  <of  the  plates  are 
aU  rentecd  viable  by  the 
enoneouB  position  of  the 
eye.  - 


The  reader^wdl  obaanw^  that  in^tluaoosaapnrison  the 
twn  insliiaMqits»aBaaiMpoead*t»ben|i]^etlto.g<cswstffc 

Unmitfm  PV^  ^iM^  «>  <fc»>  ^"w>  4aia^<Maly fwtfpoac  to 


6.  In  the 
the  aeoandnvy 


and 


takes  *plaoe» 


7.  In  tlia 
the  •qre  ia  plaoed^eo 
theae  ilfflina  ef  jundasn 
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iHildi  TliaJi'v  M^or  thought  of  iqppijFnii^  hit  minan ; 
TcC  tht  UsdoMMpe  u  n  eray  raped  a  Bufierior  in- 
^uiatuly  e»«D  te  that  inferior  fmrpose^  snd  givBB  true 
•yuuuBiriual  fitmn^  which  the  other  initmiiieiit  is  in- 
Ottofale  ct  dtaag4 

ill  die  Ksompariion  wUidi  h»  new  faeeti  nuide^  we 
bK9^  (kfrackd  tiie  kakidoeeope^  bf  conlnistiiig  it«  ef« 
itaift  with  thoee  whkh  Btedfey '•  inilriBiient  iBCimeble 
of|iflidttctiig,  for  these  effects  ate  sot  worth  the  lookinf 
■t.  When  wo  attempt  to  emplii^  Bndlej'siiistram^ 
to  jpodaee  tiie-efects  which  navo  been  somudi  adinir«  . 
ed  in  ^10  kaileidaoeope^  nmmdj,  to  prodaee  beaatiM 
ioram  ftom  tnanspaxmt  or  opooiie  eolouted  objects  con^ 
tained  in  a  cell,  aad  at  the  end  of  the  lofleetors^  it  fiuls 
so  entirely,  that  no  penon  has  saooeeded  in  the  atten^ 
It  is  indeed  qtiito  innioBsiUe  topredwe  hgritthe  beau- 
tUhl  and  symmoiriGfllfonnswiiiohthekaleidoseopedis- 
phyoi  Had  this  been  posiibley  Dr*  Brewster's  patent 
wiffA  iiafo  been  Infaded  widi  impnmtjr  by  every  per- 
son ^ho  tfhose  to  mannftctnre  B^acQey's  ineknunent ; 
httt  tins  was  ne?«r  tried,  mid  Airthobest  of  all  reasons^ 
becattso  nobody  wonki  havo  purdiaaed  it. 

We  tnsiSthk  no  person,  who  wishes  to  judge  of  this 
eafajeot  widi  esndcmr,  will  form  an  opinion  wimoat  ha- 
ving aeiuai^  seen  and  used  theinetrument  proposed  hj 
Att^Hsy  •  Let  any  peiMi  take  Bradkjr's  plates^  and, 
having  set  them  at  att  angle  of  flCP  or  S2^,  place  them 
ttpoo-a  oril  CMltsiBhig  flagments  of  colounsd  ^lass,  he 
wfil  i&fldKbly4hid  that  he  cannot  produce  a  picSore  of 
any  qmanetry  sr  bsamty.  The  disunion  of  the  sectors, 
she  deikness  of  the  last  rsfleotions,  and  the  enormous 
4Aenatioii  f^am  synunetry,  toa>asds  the  centre  of  the 
i^re,  wHi  convinoe  him,  if  he  required  conviction^ 
mat  the  instnunent  is  endrely  useless  as  a  kaleidosoope. 
T«  those,  howevcr>  who  arenot  capsble^  either  for  went 
«f  knotsledge,  or  want  of  time,  to  nudfie  snch  a  conipa- 
riaon,  wo  may  pmsent  the  opinion  of  Aree  of  the  most 
emitMUt  nataina  phiiosophers  of  the  present  day,  via. 
Ao  oelebfated  Mr.  Watt,  Professor  Playfiur,  and  Pro- 
sessor  noiev* 

"  It  has  been  weU  hew,"  myn  Mr.  Watt,  ^  tbst  ym 
took  the  idea  of  the  kaleidosoope  from  an  old  book  on 
^rdening.  Illy  firiend,  the  Rinr.  Mr.  Ckmrie,  has  pro- 
c««sAniea'S^[^ofthebook*  It  is  Bradley's  Improve- 
ments of  Phomag  aad  Ckrdening.^  London  17^1,  nart 
Sd.  €http,  tsL  It  consists  of  two  pieees  of  looking  giass 
4if  oqiw!  Mgaess,  of  the  ^Kfote  of  a  lei^  equare^  five 
indies  long  and  four  inches  mgfa,  hinged  together,  upon 
one  of  die  nanrow  sides,  so  as  to  open  aid  shut  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  which,  behig  set  upon  their  ec^es 
open  a  Attwing,  win  shew  it  mukiplkd  by  repeated 
ivieetbns.  1w  instmasent  I  have  seen  in  my  father's 
poesesAon  ^  years  ago,  and  ft«quently  since,  mit  what 
kas  beoome  of  it  I  know  not.  in  my  opinion,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  is  very  diftient  from  Aat  of 
your  kaleidoscope." 

The  IbDowing  is  Ptofessor  Pkyfiux%  opinion : 


Edinburgh,  Uth  May,  I8tS. 

^  lifave  Ottmilied  die  kaleidoscope  invented  by  Dr. 
►Plowssei',  and  eoMparcfd  it  with  the  description  of  ah 
inetnfknent  which  it  has  been  floid  to  resndble,  con- 
structed by  Bnalley  in  1717.  I  have  also  conxpared  its 
effect  with  ati  experiment  to  whidi  it  may  be  ihoo^t 
to  h$i¥e  some  analogy,  described  by  Mr.  Wood  in  ms 
optics,  Pjpop.  IS  and  14. 

**  Pfom  bodl  these  uintiWaaees,  and-fimn  every  tsp- 
tical  instrument  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  ka- 
.Ifidasoopo  appesia^tftdJisr  nsarsiiiallybath  -htitaaftet 
and  in  the  principles  of  itsoonslnietioB. 


''  As  to  die  effect,  the  thing  produced  Inr  the  kalei-  Xstetd». 
dosoope  is  a  aeries  of  figures  presented  with  the  most ,  •eopn^ 
perfect  symmetry,  so  as  always  to  compose  a  whole,  i|i 
which  nothing  is  wanCii^  and  nothing  redundant  Ft 
matters  not  imat  the  o^ectbe  to  whi<£  the  instrument 
is  directed,  if  it  only  be  in  its  proper  jiaee,  die  effect 
jtist  described  is  sureto  take  place,  and  wid)i  an  etKMes$ 
varietur.  In  this  respect,  the  kideidoflcope  appears  to 
be  qwte  singular  among  optical  instruments,  ^eithet 
the  instroment  of  Bradky,  nor  the  experiknent  or  ihtom 
fern  kk  Wood's  book,  have  any  resemblance  to  this  j; 
they  go  no  further  than  th^  muldplicatipn  rf  the 
figure. 

''  Next,  as  to  the  principle  of  construction.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster's instrument  requires  a  particular  poriiion  qfthfi 
tyeefiht  observer,  and  of  ike  object  Loked  at,  in  order 
to  its  efiect    If  either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  sytxttne- 

3  vanishes,  and  the  %ures  are  irregular  and  msunit- 
In  the  other  two  cases,  no  particular  position,  ei- 
ther for  the,  eye  or  the  object,  is  required. 

''  For  these  reasons.  Dr.  Brewster's  invention  seems 
to  me  quite  unlike  the  other"  twa  Indeed,  as  far  as  I 
Imow,  it  is  quite  singular  among  optical  instruments ; 
and  it  will  be  matter  of  sincere  regret,  if  any  imaginar 
ry  or  vague  analogy,  between  it  and  other  optical  in- 
struments, should  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  Doc- 
tor of  any  part  of  the  reward  to  wldm  his  skill,  inge- 
nnity,  ana  perseverance,  entide  hiih  so  welL 

JoHfi  Platpair, 
Prqfesior  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Vntversity  of  Edittburgh, 

*^  P.  S.-'^Orantxng  thi^  there  were  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  kaleidoscope  and  Bradley's  insthiment,  in 
any  of  the  particulars  mentioned  alxnre,  the  introduc- 
tion of  coloured  and  moveable  obiects,  at  the  end  of  the 
Tcflectors,  is  quite  peculiar  to  Dr  Brewster^s  instrument. 
Besides  this, « a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, is  the  use  of  two  lenses  and  a  draw  tu&,  so  diat 
the  action  of  the. kaleidoscope  is  extended  to  (ybjects  of 
all  sixes,  and  at  all  distances  from  die  observer,  and 
nnited,  by  tliat  means,  to  the  advantages  of  the  tele- 
scope. J.  P." 

Professor  Pictet's  opmion  is  stated  in  die  foQowhig 
letter: 

Sniy^Among  your  fKends,  I  have  not  been  one  of 
the  liMst  painfullj^  a^Nrted  by  the  shameful  invasion  of 
your  rights  as  an  inventor,  wnith  I  have  been  a  witness 
of  lately  in.  London.  Not  only  none  ^  the  allegations 
of  the  mvaders  of  your  patent,  grounded  on  a  pretend- 
ed similarity  between  your  kaleidoscope  and  Bradley's 
instroment,  or  sudi  as  Wood's  or  Harris'  dieories  mi^t 
have  suggested,  appear  to  me  to  have  any  real  founc 
.  don ;  but,  I  can  affirm  that,  neither  in  any  of  the 
'Frendi,  German,  or  Italian  audiors,  who,  to  my  know- 
ledge, have  treated  of  optics,  nor  in  Professor  Charles' 
jusdy  celdbrated  and  most  eomplete  collection  of  opti- 
cal instruments  at  Paris,  have  I  read  or  seen  any  dung 
resembling  your  in^nious  fmparatus,  which,  nroih  its 
'nuniberless  applications,  and  the  pleasure  It  affords^  and 
will  continue  to  afford*  to  millions  of  beholders  of  its 
matdiless  effects,  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  hap- 
py inventions  science  ever  presented  to  the  lovers  of 
rational  enjoyment 

M.  A.  PrctaiP, 
Professor  of  Nat.  Phil,  im^he 
Jtaademsf  of^Gtnma,  ^ . 
To  Dr*  BmwUtr. 
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The  wropoiiticm  in  Htfm*  Optic8  nkle,  like  Fro* 
feeaar  Wood%  merdy  to  the  multipliaition  and  circokr 
arrangement  of  the  apertures  or  sectws  formed  by  the 
inclined  minors^  uid  to  the  progress  of  a  i«y  of  light 
reflected  between  two  indined  or  parallel  mirrars ;  and 
no  allusion  whatever  is  made^  in  the  propositions  them« 
selves,  to  any  instrument.    In  the  proposition  respect- 
ing  the  multiplication  of  the  sectors,  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server ia  never  once  mentioned,  and  the  proposition  is 
true  if  the  eye  has  an  infinite  number  of  positions ; 
whereas,  ih  tne  kaleidoscope  the  eye  can  only  have  one 
position,    fn  the  other  proposition,  (Prop.  XVII.)  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  rays,  the  eye  and  tiie  ooject 
are  actually  stated  to  be  placisd  between  the  r^ectore; 
and  even  if  the  eye  had  been  placed  without  the  re- 
flectors, as  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  position  assigned  it, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  angular  point,  is  a  demon^ 
stratum  that  Harris  was  eniirefy  ignorant  of  the  posU 
ikms  of  summeiiy  either  for  the  tSject  or  the  eyr,  and 
could  not  nave  combined  two  reflectors  so  as  to  form  a 
kaleidoscope  for  producing  beautiful  or  symmetrical 
forms.    Tne  omfy  practical  part  of  Hams'  propositioDa 
is  the  5th  and  6th  scholia  to  Prop.  XVU.    In  the  5th 
scholium  he  proposes  a  sort  of  catoptric  box  or  dstuli^ 
known  long  before  his  time,  composed  of  four  mirrors, 
ammged  in  a  most  unscientific  manner,  and  containing 
opaque  MedB  betfoecn  the  specnlmme.   '' Whatever  they 
are,"  says  he,  when  speaking  of  the  objects,  "  the  up- 
right figures  between  tiie  speculnms  should  be  slender, 
and  not  too  many  in  number,  otherwise  they  will  too 
much  obstruct  the  reflected  ra^Jrom  coming  to  the ege" 
This  shews,  in  a  most  decisive  manner,  that  Harris 
knewnodung  of  thekalddosoope,  and  tluit  he  haa  not 
even  improved  the  common  catoptric  dstula,  which  had 
been  known  long  befiire.    The  principle  of  inversion, 
and  the  positions  of  symmetry,  were  entirely  unknown 
to  him.    In  the  6th  scholium,  he  speaks  of  rooms  lined 
with  looking-glasses,  and  of  lummous  amphitheatres, 
which  have  been  desoribed  and  figured  by  all  the  old 
writers  on  optics*. 

The  persona  who  have  pretended  to  compare  Dr. 
Brewster^s  kaleidoscope  with,  the  combinations  of  plain 
mirrors  described  by  jpreceding  authors^  have  not  only 
been  utterly  unacquamted  with  the  princijples  of  optics, 
but  have  not  been  atthetrouUe  eimer  of  underhand- 
ing  the  principles  on  which  the  patent  kaleidoscc^  ia 
constructed,  or  of  examining  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument itsdf.  Because  it  contains  two  phun  mirrors, 
they  infer  that  it  must  be  the  same  as  every  other  in- 
strument that  contains  two  plain  mirrars,  and  hence 
the  same  persons  would,  by  a  similar  process  of  reason- 
ing, have  concluded  that  a  telescope  is  a  mioroaoope,  or 
that  apair  of  spectadea  with  a  double  lens  is  the  same 
as  a  teiesoope  or  a  microscope,  because  all  these  instru- 
ments contain  two  lenses.  An  astronomical  telescooe 
differs  from  a  campound  microsoope  onlv  in  having  the 
knses  placed  at  difierent  distances.  Tne  progress  of 
&  rays  is  exacdy  the  same  in  both  these  instruments, 
and  tne  effect  in  both  is  produced  by  die  enlargement 
of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  obiect  Yet  surelv  there 
is  no  person  so  sensdess  as  to  deny  that  he  whofint 
comlHned  two  lenaes  m  such  a  mamier  as  to  discover 
tibe  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  aatdlites  of  Jupit^  and 
jSatuzn^  and  all  the  wondexa.of  the  systfcm  of  the  um- 
Ttrse,  was  the  autiior  of  an  cijgiiud  invention..  He  who 
produces  effects  whidk  were  never  produced  before, 
even  l^meanp  which  have  been  long  Iwown,  isunquea- 


ticmably an  orq(inal  mventor;  and  npoti  tiUi^viac^  Umk 
alone  can  the  ^esoope  be  considered  as  an  mreoticm  „  0 
diiferent  from  the  microacope.    In  the  esse  of  the  ks* 
leidoscc^,  tiie  originality  of  the  invention  is  fiur  more 
striking.    Every  person  admits  that  effects  are  produ- 
ced by  Dr.  Brewster^s  instrument,  of  whioh  no  ooooep. 
tion  could  have  been  previously  formed.    All  those 
who  saw  it,  acknowledged  that  tiiey  had  never  Msa 
any  thing  resembling  it  before ;  and  those  veiy  penoos 
who  had  been  possessors  of  Bradl^s  instrument,  who 
had  read  HarriaT  Optics,  and  made  his  shewf  boset, 
and  who  had  used  other  combinations  of  plaui  moon, 
never  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  ptessase  wUch 
they  had  derived  from  the  kalddosoope  had  any  rdi» 
tion  to  the  effects  described  by  these  authors. 
.    No  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  kaleidoscope  couM 
be  stronger  than  the  sensation  whioh  it  excited  in  Lon* 
don  and  Paris.    In  the  memory  of  man,  no  inventioD) 
juid  no  w<nk,  whether  sddressed  to  the  imaginatioa  or 
to  the  understanding,  ever  produced  sudi  an  sffiNt  A 
universal  mania  for  the  instrument  seised  aU  c^suci, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,,  from  the  most  i^norait 
.to  the  most  leuned,  and  every  person  not  only  lelt,bnt 
expressed  the  feeling,  that  a  new  pleasttte  had  beta 
added  to  their  existence. 

If  such  an  instrument  had  ever  been  known  before^ 
a  similar  sensation  must  have  been  exdted,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  half  learned  sad 
the  half  honest  to  search  for  the  skeleton  of  the  inna* 
tion  among  the  rubbish  of  the  l6th  and  17th  eenUinef. 

The  patent  kaleidoscopes  are  now  naade  in  liondooi 
under  Uie  sanction  of  the  Patentee,  by  Messrs.  P.  and 
G.  Dolkmd,  W.  and  a  Jones,  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate«  Mcml 
Thomas  Harris  and  Son,  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Banc^s,  Mr.  B«^,  Mr.  Thomaa  Jonaa,  Mr.BUmt, 
Mr.  Schmalcalder,  Messrs.  Watkina  and  Hill,  and  Mft 
Smith.  In  Birmingham  by  Mr.  PhiHp  Carpenter ;  ia 
Bristol  by  Mr.  Beil^r ;  and  in  Edinbui^  by  Mr.  John 
Ruthven.  An  account  of  the  different  forms  m  whidi 
these  inff enious  opticians  have  fitted  up  the  kaleidoifopet 
and  of  &  new  eontrivanoH  by  whicli  they  have  giveD 
it  additional  value,  will  be  published  hk  Dr.  Brewstef  i 
Treaiiae  on  the  KMdoecope,  now  in.  the  press. 

KALENDAR.    See  Chronologt,  toL  vL  p.  fO& 

KALIF.    See  Caliph,  voL  v.  pw  5161. 

KAMMA.    See  Rdsbia. 

KAMMENI,  the  Great  and  Little>  car  Bumt  Iilsnd% 
are  two  islands  in  the  Grecian  ArchipelagOj^  which  de» 
rive  their  name  from  their  calcined  appearance.  The 
first  of  these,  or  the  Great  Kammeni^  was  catted  £icm 
by  the  ancients.  In  the  year  1 473,  another  idand  sod- 
denl  V  appeared  above  the  sea,  and  was  distingutdied 

aw  name  of  the  Micri  KammenL  On  the  HSd  of 
ly,  1707,  a  new  islet  appeared  about  a  league  fioa 
Santorin,  between  tiie  Grent  and  the  Litde  Kaomem; 
and  as  a  verv  particular  account  of  thb  iwmarksbU 
phenomenon  haa  been  given  by  aa  eye-witnen^  w» 
shall  not  scruple  to  lay  an  abridged  account  of  it  before 


On  the  18th  of  May,  there  had  been  fidt  at  Stli- 
torin  two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  Ne^pesisl* 
tention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  tuna  ;  bnt  there  wsi 
reason  to  suppose  thatthe  new  islet  waa  beginning  to 
detiich  itself  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  rise  ta» 
wards  its  suiftce^  Some  Greeks  belonguig  to  SsnUiiin 
having  seen  the  first  points  of  the  gaowing  isifin^,  in^ 
^uoed  that  these  might  be  the  ramaina  of  acane  dilp- 


*Tbs  tsstei^ 
Hatjf  sadtfas 


to  cismiBt  ssieAiny  ths  pfopoiitioBi  in.  Hanis!  DpikM  he  wOl  thca  be  eoaviacid| 
bstwsiB  the  aiiBon,  aasnasfaam^whisl  was  fcnowa  100  jesn.hcrota.his  taSi. 


tins  Hssrii  |lmi  M 


X  A  M  M  E  N  L                                      *41S 

mmkg  whTcii  Ae  tea  hadbmugfat  doHng  the  n%ht.  CMt  forth  ttmdLe^  and  boiled  up  hi  two-plMBtj  tiie  one  Jivammk 

When  they  disoovered  that^  in  lieu  of  pieces  of  a  float*  at  thir^,  and  the  other  at  tixty  varda  irom  the  Bkck  ^^-"  ""  ^^ 

*mg  wreck,  these  were  blade  and  calcined  rocka,  they  Ial«id.    In  these  two  qpaces,  each  of  whidi  fiinaed  a 

returned,  quite  frightened,  publishing  every  where  wh^  perfect  drde,  the  water  appeared  like  oilentiie  fire.' 

they  had  seen.  This  lasted  upwards  of  a  month,  daring  whidi  wew 

''ITiott^h  tfie  fright  was  general  in  the  whole  island  found  a  great  many  dead  fishes. 

sf  Santenn,  yet  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  a  ^'  The  Ibllowing  ni^^  was  heard  a  hoUow  noise,  like 

molution  of  making  observations  on  the  very  spot  the  report  of  several  canixm  fired  at  a  distance;  and 

Having  landed,  cnriosity  induced  them  to  proceed  almost  immediately  issued  from  the  middle  of  the  am* 

from  rode  to  rock :  they^  found  every  where  a  sort  ter  two  lon^  sheets  of  fire,  whidi  ascended  very  higlv   * 

af  white  stone  whidi  might  be  cut  like  bread,  and  a  and  were  dirsctljb  extk^uished. 

qtiantity  of  fredi  oysters  adhering  to  the  rocks;  adr-  ''  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  aame  hdlow  noisewaa 

eiunstance  very  unoommcm  at  Santcrin.    While  these  heard  repeatedly.    It  was  followed  by  a  bluish  blade 

Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with  eatins  the  oy»-  smoke,  which  rose  in  the  finm  of  a  pillar  to  a  pro£« 
ters,  diey  aU  at onoefdt  the rocksmove,  andue gRKmd    gious  elevation. 

tremble  under  thebr  feet :  terror  soon  made  them;  aban-  ''  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  ndae  was  similar  to 

don  their  repast,  in  order  to  jump  into  their  boat,  and  that  of  several  large  h<^)s  of  stones  filliiig  all  Btonoe 

low  away  as  hard  as  they  could  pulL    This  shock  was  into  a  deep  well ;  and  aner  having  lasted  several  days,   • 

a  mbtion  of  the  island,  which  ^i^as  increasing,  and  which,  dianged  into  another  oonsidarably  loader, 

at  that  moment,  visibly  rose,  havii^,  in  a  very  few  days,  •     **  On  the  21st  of  August,  the  fire  and  smdte  dimi« 

gained  near  20  feetinheight,andtwiceasmuchinbreadtlL  nished  ccmsiderably ;  but,  at  break  of  day,  they  re^ 

One  day,  a  rock  very  remarkable  from  its  size  and  fi«  sumed  more  strength  thai  they  had  before  possessed, 

gure,  liaving  issued  from  the  se^  40  or  50  paces  from  The  smoke  was  recT  and  very  thick,  and  the  are  which 

me  middle  ^the  island,  sunk  at  the  expiration  of  four  issued  was  so  fierce,  that  the  sea  roand  the  Blad^  Island 

days  into  the  water,  and  appeared  no  more.  These  difie-  smoked  and  boiled  up  in  a  surnrisin^  manner, 

rent  commotions  violently  snook  the  Little  Kammeni,and  "  On  the  morning  of  the  2n,  the  ishoid  was  became 

on  its  summit  was  remarked  a  long  fissure,  which  had  much  higher  than  it  waa  the  day  before.    A  diaiji  of 

not  been  seen  there  before.    During  this  time,  the  sea  rocks,  of  neariy  Mty  feet,  had  gready  increased  its 

of  the  rulf  several  times  changed  its  colour:  it  first  be-  breadth.    Hie  sea  was  again  covered  with  that  reddish 

came  ot  a  daszlinggreen,thenof  a  reddish  hue,  and  at  foam  already  mentionedl,  whidi  emitted  every  where  an 

last  of  a  jMleyellow,  and  constantly  emittedagreat  stench.  intoleraUe  stench. 

'^  On.  the  IGthof  July,  smoke  waa  seen,  for  the  first  "  On  the  5th  of  Sefytember,  the  fire  opened  itself  a 

tone,  to  issue,  not  firom  the  part  of  the  isknd  that  ap-  passage  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Island,  at  the 

peared,  but  fi^om  a  chain  of  black  rocks,  which  rose  all  same  time  inclining  towms  Theraaia.    The  fire  issued 

on  a  sudden  sixty  yardsfrom  that  spot,  andfromapart  thenee  for  some  days  only,  daring  which  less  came  out 

of  &e  sea  where  ne  bottom  had  been  found :  this,  for  of  the  great  crater. 

some  time,  formed  as  it  were  two  separate  islands,  one  "  Tmricethore  arose  from  tiiegieat  craOer;  aait  were, 

of  wfaach  waa  called  the  White  Island,  and  the  other  three  of  the  largest  sky-rodcets,  of  a  fire  the  most  bril- 

die  Black  Isknd,  on  account  of  their  different  colours ;  liant  and  die  most  beautifuL    On  the  following  nighta 

botwhidij  erelong,  were  again  united  toeachotheE^  k  was  quiteanodiier  thing.  After  the  usual  reports  ^the 

yet  in  such  a  manner  that  those  black  rocka  which  laat  aubtenraneoua  thunder,  ul  at  once  were  seen  goiiwofl^  as 

qprang  up  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  island.  i^were,  long  sheaves  qiarkling  with  a  million  oflights, 

''  Neitner  fire  nor  smoke  was  ever  seen  on  the  White  which,  fiiDowing'  each  other,  ascended  to  a  very  mat 

Island;  yet  it  continued  to  grow  larger  f  but  the  Black  hei^t,  then  fdl  again  in  showers  of  stars  on  theisumd> 

hhnd  increased  far  move  quickly*    Every  day  were  which  thence  appMyred  quite  illuminated* 

seen  to  atise  biff  rocks>  which  sometimes  were  joined  to  ''  On  the  9tn  of  September,  the  two  islimds,  the 

the  island,  and  aomelnies  were  very  remote  firom  it;  White  Island  and  Uie  Black  one,  by  dint  of  increasing 

so  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  were  reckoned  as  many  each  in  breadth,  b^gan  to  meet  and  to  form  but  one 

as  four  little^  black  islands,  whkh  in  four  days  fonn-  body.    After  tins  junction,  the  extremity  of  die  island 

ed   but   one.     It  ^as  likewise  remarked  that  the  totaesouth-westmcreasednomoreeither  in  length  or 

anoke  had  greatly  increased,  and  that,  no  wind  blow-  he^ht;  whereaa  the  other  ezCremitf  to  the  westdid 

iog  at  the  time,  it  ascended  sa  high  that  it  was  seen  not  cease  to.lengthen  very  peroeptibty.. 

frmn  Candia,  fitan  Naxia,  and  frmn  odier  distant  is^  "  OF  all  the  openings^  there  were  now  bntfoor  which 

ends,     Duriqg  the  nu;ht,  thia  saooke  alwaya  appeared  emitted,  any  fire.    Sometimea  the  smoke  issued  with  * 

fiery  to  the  heifffat  orfifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  the  impetuoaity  tram  dl  togedier,  aometimea  only  from 

aea  waa  coverea  with  a  reddish  substance  or  froth  in  one  or  twa;  one  while  with  noise^  another  without, 

some  places,  and  ydlowiah  in  otherai.    So.gxeat  a  do*  but  abnoat  alwaya  with  a  whistling,  which  might  have 

me  of  pfotrefiu^don  spread  through  all  Santonn,  that  been  taken  Ibr  the  vaiiona  soomla  of  the  pipes  of; 

die  inhaoitanu  were  obliged  to  bum  ]jctfumea,  and  to  an  organ,,  and  sometimes  for  the  howling  of  wihl 

kindle  fires  in  the  streets.    This  infiMtum  lasted  only  a  bouts. 

d«r  and  a  fadfi    A  very  fresh  south-west  vnnd  dispeU  On  the  IMi.of  Septembsv^  the  subterraneous  noise; 

led  it;  but,  in  driving  away  one  evil,  it  introduced  an-,  havmg  to.  spread  between  four'  openings,  was  never 

other.     It  carried  thiabunung  andLe  over  a  great  past  so  firightfiil,  nor  so  firequent  as  on  that  day  and  die 

el  the  beat  vineyarda  of  Snstoriii,  thegrapesof  which  IbUowinff.    Thelood  and  repeated  dapa,  similar- to  the 

were  almost  r^,  and  wbich^.  in  one  night,  were  aU  gcncial  diadiarge  of  a  numerous  and  heavy  train  of  ar« 

scorched.     It  waa  likewise  remarked,  diat  wherever  •  tillery,  were  heard  ten  or  twdve  times  in  the  coui%e  of 

this  smoke  was  carried,  it  bhMkencd  rilver  andcoi^cr^  tpwenty-finir  honra  ,*  and;  a  moment  after,  there  issued 

and  ocxsaaioned  the  inhsbitants  vident.  headaches,  ac-  from  the/  great  crater  stones  of  an  enormous  size,  quite 

eompanicdly  strongs  nausea.    At  diat  time,  the  White  red  hot,  which  were  thrown  to  a  great  distance,  and 

laland  actried  and  annk  ail  at  once  upwards  of  ten  feet  lost  in  the  sea.    These  loud  daps  were  always  aooDRl-' 

Osthi^Slatof  Jaiy^itwas^soonreredthatthaaea  paniedbydooda  of  ashes,  some  of  which  were  ottriadu 
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n\  eddies  Hi  fiir  as  hrmi^  ait  idand  twenty^five  itute  difh 
tant  iroiki  Santorin,  lliese  ashes  had  the  figure  md 
Hie.gnhi  <>f  fine  powder;  but,  thrown  intd  Xhh  fore» 
they  ptodoccd  otdy  k  few  slight  erepitatkms,  witliout 
emittiw  flame. 

On  Uke  18th  of  Septembeti,  there  was  at  Santonin  an 
eMhqilake  which  (iccasioned  no  daiiuure.  The  Island 
Was  considettiUy  incteased  by  it,  as  wefi  as  the  fire  aiki 
smoke,  which,  <m  that  day  and  ibe  following  nighty 
opened  to  themselves  hew  passages.  Till  then,  so 
many  fires  together  had  ndt  been  se(»i,  nor  had  ^ch 
•loud  Imports  bedh  heard :  their  violence  was  so  eittra- 
Ordituffy,  Aat  the  houses  of  ScarO  were  shaken  by  it. 
.Through  thick  volumes  of  saloke,  which  Mipeared  like 
A  mountain,  was  heard  the  loud  noise  <x  an  infinite 
•nuvaberof  bi^e  Clones,  which  whiazed  in  the  air  like 
krge  catmoQrbalL^  and  fiell  afterwards  on  the  idai&d 
and  into  the  sea,  with  a  crash  which  made  all  who 
heard  it  shudd^.  The  little  Kammeni  was  several 
.times  covered  with  these  burning  stones,  which  trender- 
.ed  it  quite  resplendent. 

On  the  d  1st  of  Si^ptember,  the  little  Kammeni  being 
thus  quite  in  4t  blaze,  after  one  of  those  ftuious  shocks 
lust  mentiohed,  there  thence  arose  three  large  flashes  of 
lightning,  Mchidh  traversed  all  the  hoh'zon  of  the  sea.  At 
tflf  saitie  instant,  there  occurred  so  great  a  shakilig  of 
the  whole  new  islAnd,  that  the  half  of  its  great  crater 
fell  in,  and  there  were' huge  burning  stones,  of  a  pi^^ 
^ous  maa^,  which  were  cbiven  to  ue  diaUUice  of  up- 
wards of  two  miles. 

On  the  !24th  of  September,  the  fire  resunied  all  its 
atrtagth,  and  the  isiafad  became  mote  fbnnidable  than 
ever.  Among  the  daps,  almost  continual,  and  whidi 
Vereao  violent,  that  two  persons,  speakihg  to  each 
other,,  could  with  diftcolty  make  themselves  heard, 
there  suddenly  occurred  one  so  dreadftd,  that  it  made 
9!wery  body  run  to  the  diurdtes.  The  big  rock,  on 
which  Scaro  is  built,  tottered,  and  aU  the  doors  of  the 
houses  were  forcibly  thrown  open. 

'^  Every  thil^  continued  in  me  same  state  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December  1707, 
and  January  I7O8.  Not  a  day  passed  without  the  great 
crater  making  an  explosion  at  least  once  or  twice,  and 
most  frequently  five  or  six  times. 

"  On  the  loth  of  FebruMry  1708,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  there  was  at  Santorin  a  rather  vic^ent 
shock  ot*  on  eartjiqimke.  In  the  course  of  the  ni^t, 
there  had  been  oAe  intich  slitter,  whith  induced  the 
opinion,  that  the  volcano  Iras  again  preparing  Some  ter- 
rible scene.  Large  rocks  of  a  frightful  mass,  whidi  tiH 
then  had  appeared  only  even  with  the  water's'  tdge, 
rose  very  high ;  and  the  boiling  up  of  the'sea  increairod 
€0  a  great  excess.  The  subterraneous  roarings  laStefdday 
and  night  Without  intermission.  The  great  crat^  blunt 
even  ftre  or  six  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  gave 
reports  whi^h,  from  their  repetition,  &om  the  quantity 
and  the  bigness  of  the  stones  that  flew  about,  fW>m  jkhfc 
shaking  of  the  houses,  and  from  the  grcSfct  fire  tiiat  ap- 
peared in  open  day,  sui^assed  every  thmg  that  had 
preceded. 

"  The  15th  of  April  was  Vemorkalfle,  among  all  the 
other  days,  firom  the  number  and  the  Ibry  of  Ibose  tei'- 
lible  shocks ;  so  that,  for  a  long  time,  seeing  nothing 
biit  fire,  fiery  smdke,  and  large  jpieces  of  rock,  whi(£ 
Jfilled  the  air,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sontorm  thought 
that  the  island  was  blown  up^  Half  of  the  circnmmr- 
ence  of  the  ^r^eot  crater  which  had  fallwi  in,  and  in  on 
instant,  agam  became  higher  than  it  was,  by  the  heSp 
<if  ashes  and  big  stones  by  whidi  it  was  repaired. 

'^  From  that  dar  till  the  Sdd  of  May^  every  tiling  oon« 
tttmed  nearly  on  too  same  fboti%.    What  was  particu- 


larly rendarked,  lAras,  thai  Ab  itfnd  adlutiiHly  iisStiss*  |«M 
edki  height,  and  scarcely  increased  any  mote  in  brttidth.  ^"y^ 
The  great  opening,  or  large  crater,  rose  VG^  high;  md  1 

from  the  melted  substances  whidi  ceirieiitbd  its  fkbnc^  , 

was  gradually  formed,  as  it  were,  a  great  pastj,  with  a 
Very  broad  slope.    * 

'*  On  the  15th  of  July,  sdme  persons  bdon|;idg  to 
Santorin  wished  to  have  a  near  view  of  dte'iiew 
island.     They  took  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
boat  well  ckulked,  and  whose  seams  were  fiUed  with 
oakum  strohgly  diinced.     They  went  straight  \/b  thst 
side  of  the  island  where  the  sea  did  hot  boil  up,  Imt 
wh£b«  it  sknoked  very  diuch.     Scarcely  had  die  ttupii- 
sttive  party  reached  this  smoke,  than  the^  aU  fidt  a  soi^ 
focatin^  heat,  which  afibcted  them.    Th^  pift  thck 
hailds  mto  the  water,  and  fimnd  it  scalding ;  my  woe 
as  yet,  however,  only  wiChin  fiVe  hondrea  yasdi  of  the 
land.    There  tiot  Imng  a  probitfbility  of  their  proceecU 
ii^  fiotfaer  that  way,  fhejr  ttnubd  towatds  me  poiat 
most  distant  from  the  great  crater.    The  fire,  whira  wis 
still  there,  and  the  sea,  whidibmled  up  with  faiv,  oKB- 
f(eA  them  to  take  a  hteg  dreuit.     They  landea  ontfae 
Great  KaoBiutem,  whoMse  fliey  had  the  conVenieiKe  «f 
examining  the  real  length  of  the  isknd,  and  pakticllk^ 
ly  the  aide  whidi  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  fttn 
Scaro.    The  island  vaSiffxt  then  be  two  hundred  feet  k 
its  greatest  height,  a  imlc  and  upwards  in  its  grestoa 
breadth,  and  f£out  Bve  miles  ill  drcnitiference; 

"  After  this  examination,  the  oLaervers  agaia  i^t  1 
wtrong  dmire  to  approach  the  island,  and  to  land  at  the 
place  called  the  fVhiie  Island,    Wbeife  they  iirerewidHti 
two  hundred  yards  of  it,  liiey  peroeiVed  that,  by  c^ 
ping  title  faana  into  the  water,  tluB  mme  tbejr  awoac^ 
ed,  the  warmer  it  became.    Thev  hor^  the  IomI;  sH 
the  line,  winch  was  Uinety^five  fttnoma  kog,  *was  em- 
-ployed,  without  finding  any  bottdra.    While  they  wfl» 
dehberating  whether  they  should  advancte  farther,  or 
tutn  back,  the  greet  crater  began  to  pla^  wtdiitBiisQal 
crash  and  impetuoattt.   Ilie  wind  camw  otref  tbsboiS 
tile  thick  daud  of  ashes  aiid  smoke^  which  Blade  thctt 
think  of  rowing  off  y^otliddy.     On  arrivhiff  at  So- 
torin,  it  Was  i&Soovcttted  that  the  tfeeat  heat  of  the  w»- 
tksr  had  tneked  ahnost  all  the  pitc£  fircan  the  seams  oi 
the  boai,  which  bmm  to  open  oa  all  eideS. 

«  Till  the  iSlh  of  August,  of  die  atom  ye»,1708,tK 
island  vomited  fire,  tanSke,  aiftd  btiming  stoilcs,  always 
With  a  greitt  noise,  yet  less  than  that  ^the  precedmf 

months. 
''ThisiUxxwi^tdfifcjodiciotiaeyi^iHtiidsa^isioheftun^ 

in  a  rather  scfsrce  ooDectaon,  entitled  ^'  LnMh»mui» 
MiiMns  de  lu:C<mpafnk  At  Jhmu  'da^t  It  iJMtni." 

''  After'the  author  of  the  account  haid  mittedSia- 
torili,  the  new  ishmd risen  fhto  the^ea  In  Wauli',^ 
'tween  the  Great  arid  the  little  Kaauaoieni^  eoatmuedfor 
a  lohg  time  to  east  ibrth  flastes,  a  duck  aoaolM,  w 
large  masses  of  stones,  but  the  eatplosiooa  became  m 
ftequent  and  less  wiMent,  and  at  liengf(h  oeaaed. 

"  The  new  isknd  is  MnA  a  baOTe  tn  circ«infar«n» 
An  round,  but  very  dose  to  ik,*  the  depth  df  ^•*«J' 
fromthoty  to  thnQr-five  fiitfaflinar  faitber  off,TMJ  W- 
tom  is  to  be  fiiniid.    From  fte  rocka  df  the  island  tf 
frequen^  detadi^  a  ^pumtity  of  ftagdacntB  of  pufiuc*- 
^tone,  ^hich,  fioatmg  on  the  surfhde  of  the  sea,  »t 
driven  on  the  coasts  of  tbe  klsBKb  of  tiie  Ardlipw^ 
Thequamity  of  tJiese  li^  prodiactkiiia  of  vekanM 
-thrown  up  by  the  new  iuand,  wke  so  donaidertWe  «ff* 
-ing'diebegmmng  of  its  aMnirtamg  a|i|^eac4nee,  w 
the  sed  of  the  Arch^ieh^  was  cavertd  whirthem,  ^ 
several  harbooxiB  Ve^  choked  vqp  to  aaeh  m  ^^^' 
tl^  no  vaM,  howevei' :mad\ coiaM-^4 ^''f^  u»^' 
pasangd  wtte 
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tuDvcni*  "  The  Unit  Kamnnntt,  Vhens  ar^  aeM  flix  CEatera 
Iiaochat-i;^  wiudi  Che  volottiD  vonqited  finth  the  udiitoi^ 
^^_^  tnat  eonaiiate  it^  is  equally  Bokcd  JOid  baam ;  bi;^  the 

ftntam^  a  diuit,  vhich  aBoara  a  fair  hoBba  to  grmr 
m  jt.**  See  SanniBi's  Traoih. 
iDoodiria  KAMTSCHATKA,  a  kf^e  penintiila  in  the  toQih»i 
t&am.  ui^em  extrami^ef  Siberia,  is  ikiiated  balNreea  15fiP 
and  l6tfi  £aat  Lon|^*  from  Gfee»wieh«  and  exteada 
fiom^P  to  62<»  v^Moith  Latitude,  .it  ia  hounded  on 
the  weet  by  the  tea  of  Okotak,  or  CamCachatka ;  on  the 
east  end  aoatift  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  north 
hf  the  oounCry  of  the  Kortaka^  frcMa  which  it  it.8eparar 
ted  by  an  iatluB«a  abent  40  milea  btoad,  lyiBg  between 
Ae  gnA^  of  Olutersk  and  PengipalL  From  thia  jun& 
lion  widi  the  mainUnd  to  its'  moat  aonthem  point,  it 
atretcheaabottt  600  miles;  end  ia  nearly  half  that  die* 
lance  ifi  bieadth,  from  the  moolii  of  the  Tegil  to  that 
of  the  Kamtaehatka  river,  in  |he  letitnde  of  55^  but 
becomea  gaadoally  aarfover  lowarda  each  extienoityy 
termmating  te  the  aoudi  in  a  low  priMnoiHpry,  oalled 
Cape  Lepatka. 

kaintscbatka  waa  fiiat  ditcovcred  by  the  RuMiana 

abont  the  year  1686;  but  the  nativea  pntenre  a  tradi* 

lion  of  a  aaaeh  earlier  viait  fvpm  that  peopla     Thira 

pemt  wA  the  apot  wheve  a  few  ttrangeie  from  Ruaak 

settled^  and  intemBiried  in  the  country,  who  were  ti* 

tarwarda  murdered  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives ;  and 

this  account  is  supposed  to  describe  the  fate  of  a  ahip'a 

crew  belonging  to  a  small  squadron*  which  sailed  from 

Kolyma  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.     The 

whol^  peninsula  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Rnasian 

anna  in  1711;  but,  (br  some  time^  added  little  to  the 

trade  or  wealth  of  the  empire,  except  a  small  tribute  of 

furs.     AHer  the  discovery,  however,  of  the  adjoining 

islanda,  /see  AlsdtiaNi  Bbbriro,  and  Fox  IsLANoa,) 

the  supply  of  iVirs  wasgreetly  increased,  and  KamtschaU 

ka  beoBine  an  impoitant  atation  of  Russian  comqaeroe 

widi  the  east.    The  peninsula  is  divided  into  four  dis« 

tricts,  Ibmung  one  government,  and  proteded'by  a  fiarce 

ef  500  men. 

The  i)eninsi}1a  of  Kamtschatka  is  traversed  throuffh 

its  whole  length,  and  divided  into  two  parts  of  neany 

equal  estent,  by  a  chain  of  motiintains,  which  foim  a 

part  of  the  sanfe  line  with  those  of  the  Kurile  and  Ja^ 

pan  islanda.     In  these  mountains  are  several  volcanoes: 

one  on  the  summit  of  Kamtschatka,  the  highest  of  the 

whole  ridge  |  another  on  a  neck  of  land,  between  the 

riveir  Kamtsduitka  and  Tolbalicheck ;  and  a  tbiid  to 

the  north  of  Awatska  bay,  called  Awachinaky, 'Whacb 

frequently  emits  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  aahes, 

and  flame.    Thm  are  several  hot  springs  iii  the  coun< 

trv,  which  never  freese;  and  two  extraordinaiy  weUa» 

where  the  water  boils  with  prodigious  ^oe,  sending 

forth  at  the  same  time  a  dense  vnpour  and  dvcadful 

noise.  ' 

From  the  nuionteins,  manjr  rapid  atreama  deaoend  to 

the  ooaat.    The  principal  nvera  are  the  Teghil,  which 

lalla  iato  the  sea  of  renckiaabe,  in  5S*  North  Lati-> 

tude;     the   Bolchaia-reka,    or    Great    Rtvcv,    which. 

flows  from  enlarge  inland  lake,  and  fldls  into  the  aca 

of  C^oCak,  in  52^  45'  Nprth  LaUtade;  the  Awata- 

cha^    flowa   into  the  bay  of  Peter  or  Paul,  od  |he 

eaat   aide  of  the  peotnaola;  and  the  Kanatschatka, 

the  onlj  navigable  river  in  tiie  coontry,  which,  atfW 

a  low  ooorae  towards  the  north  and  nordkeeit,  joine 

the   Eaatiem  Ocean  in  66^  North  Lathude.     The 

moat  eonsideraUe  lakes  are  Nerpitche,  near  the  month 

of  the  K^mtschafkaj  Kronotikey4kriher  south,  ahaee 

SO  verets  loi^  and  40  bread;  and  the  Kur^ef, 


Ae  southern  estmmity  of  the  peniii8ula«    On  the  eM«  KsantMlMik 
em  rid^  are  tevend  large  bays,  and  especially  that  of       ^ 
Awatskig  'mSSi^'M  North  Latitude,  about  25  miles  in  ^^  ^ —^ 
circuits 

The  princinel  oetregs,  or  toims,  are  Bolofaeretsk,  the  Settlcmentg 
leaidenee  of  toe  governor,  containing  about  300  inhabit  and  towoi. 
tanta»  and  aitiiatd  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  awempy  plain, 
at  the.  month  of  the  BotchaiafTeka ;  Reterpudoweka,  or 
Peter  and  Paul,  containing  about  30  houses,  and  situa«i 
ted  in  the  bottom  of  Awaitflu  bay,  on  the  east  coast, 
ebout  «135  miles  distant  from  ttslcheretsk ;  Nisbnei* 
Kamtschatka,  aboi^t  20  miles  up  the  river  Kamtschatka,    , 
a  considerable  mart  for  the  inland  traffic  of  the  country, 
defended  by  a  fort,  and  eontainiijg  150  houses.  Seve^l 
forta  are  .planted  along  the  coast,  in  the  vidtiity  of  which 
a  fiew  honses  are  fbuM ;  but  the  iohabitenis  are  thhdv 
acattered  over  the  coiintry,  in  solitary  hiita,  or  small 
hamlets,  acarcely  deserving  the  name  of  villagea. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is  moBOtainoaa,  cos  Aipsct  sad 
vared  with  bw  heath  and  stunted  trees ;  but  the  vidlieasoiL 
afford  every  evideiioe  ef  oosisiderablc  natural  ferdfity, 
and  might,  Iqr  proper  oultivatieo,  be  made  capable  of 
lataing  manv  valuwle  naoductions.  Th^  produce  grass 
ive  Feet  ia  height;  and  abound  in  wild  roaes  and  fiowera 
ef  the  finest  perfume.  The.  dimata  has  hitherto  been 
considered  n  peouliariy  adverse  to  ell  agricultural^  im« 
provements;  but  later  writers  have  given  amove£i« 
v«mrable  representation  of  ita  capabuitiea;  and  Km* 
aenstem  particulariy  affirms,  that  it  ia  not  infisrior'to 
that  of  any  northern  country  under  the  same  latitude. 
On  the  coast,  and  in  the  southern  districts,  firequant  cUmatep 
fogs  and  driaaling  raiaa,  which  are  very  injarioua  to 
the  growth  of  grain  and  vi^etahlea,  prevail  to  a  great 
degree  even  in  the  aummer  montfaa  ;  but  the  aorthem, 
and  emedally  dm  middle  diatricts,  present  a  morefiroit^ 
fill  soil,  and  poaaem  a  more  genial  climate.  The  win« 
ter  is  long  and  aevcre ;  and  diead^l  hurricanes,  whidi 
bring  on  thick  and  heavy  showers  of  snow^  ooeaaioqdiy 
prevent  all  Operations  out4>f  the  house,  and  all  travetttng 
tram  ene  place  to  another.  Theanow  begtna  to  eppsae 
in  October ;  and  no  thaw  tdces  place  till  April  or  aiayy 
There  are  generally  heavy  raina  in  apring  «id  autumn  ^ 
but  the  aummer  months,  June,  July  and  Auguat,  and  •« 

even  September,  *'  have  juat  as  many  plertanr  and 
cheerful  days/'  says  the  last  mentioned  navigator^  *'  ae 
an  any  other  place  under  theaame  latitude;"  '*  and  tho 
month  of  June,'  he  |3acticolarly  adda,  '*  was  aa  beanti* 
ful  aa  it  can  posaibly  be  in  the  most  favoured  ohmata 

Even  in  the  middle  of  May,  wild  garlic,  cciery,  and  Pkodea- 
nettles  may  be  gathered  for  uae ;  and  every  kind  of  cid^tisos. 
tivation  ma^  be  ooosmenced  in  die  month  of  Jui^.  Se^ 
^feral  uaefol  vegetables  grow  naturally  in  the  aummer 
pionths,  particular^  wild  pease,  wild  gaiiic, 'celery,  pur* 
slane,  angelica,  andaarana;  but,  either  frona  ignoreneo 
gr  pngmice,  the  neti ves,  and  even  the  Buasian  aeldiera, 
rarely  collect  them  aa  artidea  of  food.  Towards  the 
end  of  aummer,  there  ia  a  great  plenty  of  mspbonrisa^ 
strawberries,  huckleberries,  and  several  other  Idaids^ 
which  are  often  boiled  to  a  lam  for  preservation  thnM^(h 
the  nrinter.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  and  com  niey  bo 
raised  in  the  inland  districts,  especially  rye  and  barlev  f 
and  even  on  the  aouthem  eaaata,<  the  gaidena  orif  tno 
Russian  officers  produce  potatoea,  esbba^  eamts,  and 
eveiy  kind  of  aaUad  and  nouherb  in  auAoient  abini* 
dance.  The  aoil  ia  ao  pfoouodve,  that  at  Bolcheretsi^ 
where  the  dimate  Is  rather  isiore  nnlkvouraUe,  pota* 
Xfim  produced  more  than  tUv^^bU ;  end  in  4idier 
places,  wftbout  the  leaat  attentien,  rve  aetnena  ogfat* 
ibid,  and  haxtey  twdvo»fold.  Ren»  has  been  eaMvn« 
ted  with  graitenocMa;  end 4he  dtftoit  fchidi  vtr>8b 
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Xmtsdiau  berian  corn  might  beadvAntamualy  introdooed.  But 
«^caltare  it  mnch  neglectedlnr  the  inhabitants,  whoae 
time  is  eansiderably  interrupted  by  the  services  which 
the  govemment  requires,  and  is  also  more  profitably 
employed  in  hunting  sables,  than  raisbg  com.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  seems  to  demand  some  posi« 
tt  ve  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  cultivatioa  of  the 
aoil^  to  counteract  the  more  immediate  profits  of  the 
^r  traffic. 

AaiuMlii  .  Theanimalsmostcommohinthiscottiitry,arerein-deer9 
the  argali  or  wild  sfaeep^  die  bear,  beaver,  fox,  otter,  hare, 
sable,  ermine,  marmot,  wolf,  weasel,  wolvereen.  There 
are  not  above  600  head  of  cattle  in  the  whole  country, 
though  pasture  is  dbundant  in  summer,  and  plenty  of 
natural  hay  might  be  collected  for  winter  use.  Sheep 
and  goats  might  also  be  easily  r^red ;  but  the  scarcity 
of  com  precludes  entirely  the  breediiiff  of  hogs.  There 
are  a  few  horses  at  the  settlements,  which  bdong  to  the 
government,  and  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Gos« 
sacs.  They  are  employed  in  conveying  merdiandiae, 
and  other  effects  of  the  crown,  or  for  the  occasional  ser« 
vice  of  .travellers;  Dogs  are  the  prevailing  quadrupeds 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  are  peculiarly  servicatble  to  the 
inhabitants,  every  individual  of  whom  possesses  at  least 
half  a  dosen  of  those  useful  creatures.  They  resemble 
thelhephcrd'sdog  of  Europe,  and  are  fed  chiefly  on 
the  offals  of  various  animals,  or  the  decayed  fish  which 
their  masters  cannot  use;  but,  in  summer,  they  are 
left  entirely  to  provide  for  themsrives,  when  they  range 
over  the  countiy  along  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
always  returning,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  with  the 
greatest  punctuality,  to  their  respective  proprietors. 

Fowl.  There  are  no  poultry  in  the  country,  as  there  is  so 

little  com  lor  their  support,  and  no  means  of  preserv- 
ing them  l^om  the  prowling  canine  race  arouncf  the  vil* 
lages.  Almost  e^ery  kind  of  noithem  seapfbwl  frequent 
the  coasts  and  bays ;  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers 
me  plenlifiilly  stored  with  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  and 
swans.  <  Wild  iovd  are  remarkably  abundant  in  the 
country^  especially  wood-cocks,  snipes,  and  grouse, 
hawks,  falcons,  bustards,  and  various  khids  of  eagles, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  sise. 

Fiik*  The  coasts  and  rivers  are  fiiU  of  excellent  fish,  cod,  heiv 

finff,trDut,flat-fish,andespeciallysidmonof  every  spedes, 
ana  of  the  finest  quality^  There  are  great  quantities  of 
crabs  and-cray-fish;  and  a  great  variety  of  amphibioussea 
animals  are  found  on  the  coast,  particularly  seals^  which 
pursue  the  shoals  of  salmon  into  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
tfuit  have  any  communication  with  tiie  sea.  Whales 
>alMi  are  frequently  seen  and  taken  in  the  adjoimng  seas, 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  various  useful  articles. 
The  fiesh  is  eaten,  and  the  fat  preserved  for  cooking 
and  for  burning.  The  skin  is  made  into  shoe-soles, 
belts,  and  strops  for  various  purposes.  The  bones  are 
jQude  into  knives,  chains  for  the  dogs,  and  protecting 
eovera  to  the  bottom  of  the  sledges.  The  whiskers  are 
used  to  sew  the  seams  of  the  canoes,  and  to  make  nets 
for  the  lar^  kinds  of  fish.  The  nerves  and  veins  are 
employed  in  making  snares^  and  the  intestines  are 
cleaned,  drie^  and  blown  like  bladdeie,  to  eontain  6SL 
andgrtaie; 

Natires.  '  ^^  natives  of  EamtselHitka  are  considered  as  a  difw 
ftrsnt  race  from  the  other  inhabitants  ai  Siberia,  and  as 
having  proceeded  originally  from  Mungaliai  beyond  the 
river  Amur.  Both  in  their  language  and  persons,  they 
are  said  to  be«r  some-similarity  to  we  Mungak.  They 
•  have  a  swarthy  conlpleadon,  black  hair»  a  round  faee» 
jmrninent  chcdc  bonesi  snudl  sunken  eyes,  thin  cjre* 
brewsi  krge  mouths,  aild  thick  teeth.  Tliey  are  of  short 
HJiCUre,  aad  bread  between  the  shouUers,  with  idender 


legs  and  arms,  and  haomngbclliea.  fheyappssr.bnr.  inndr 
ever,  to  have  ocoopied  the  peninsttlaat  a  very  remote  pe«     In. 
riod;andlmvenoersditionai7memoris]softiirircnugnri  ^"*V^ 
tion,  butbeKeve  tbatthey  were  created  on  the  mot  which 
they  now  inhabit.   Their  fint  acknowledged  £icmi« 
was  a  Cossac,  named  Vokdimir  iltiasioff,  who  bed  bem 
disnatched,  in  iGfftf  finm  fort  Jakutsk  to  the  Ansdifik, 
%ith  orders  to  eagaftt  the  asnstanre  of  die  fcotisoi,  in 
discovering  and  rendering  tributary  the  ooantiici  to 
tiie  east  of  theirs.    With  €0  Bussiaqs,  and  the  Mine  Cufm, 
number  of  Cossacs,  he  penetrated,  in  I699,  totheeen* 
tre  of  the  peninsula ;  and  buik  the  Verdmei  cUtrog  en 
the  river  Kamtschatka,  where  he  left  a  smdl  gamsod, 
and  returned  to  Jakutsk  with  a  great  quanti^  of  tribu- 
tary furs.    Proceeding  with  thne  to  Moscow,  hs  wai 
appointed  commander  of  Jakutdi  as  a  reward  finr  hii 
services ;  and  appointed  to  return  to  Ksmtsehatka  w^ 
solBcient  reinforcements,  to  complete  the  oanqasBtot 
the  country,  and  form  proper  settlements  among  the 
natives^    In  consequence  of  the  ofipreesive  chandcr  of 
the  commissaries,  to  whom  the  ^vemment  of  the  coon* 
try  was  entrusted,  and  the  undisciplined  eondact  of  the 
troops,  continual  revolts,  which  were  sumeaaedby 
cruel  massacres,  occurred  in  every  part  of  toepeohiMih 
during  die  Bnt  fifty  yeara  of  its  subjit|;«tum  to  the 
Russians ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  shght  iniitntc- 
tion  at  Boldierelsk,  it  has  been  in  a  perfeetly  pesoeible 
state  since  the  middle  of  last  century.    Before  die  Rui* 
sian  conquest  of  Kamtschatka,  the  natives  are  asid  to 
have  lived  in  a  stato  of  complete  natural  equality,  nib* 
ject  to  no  chief,  law,  or  tribute ;  but  merely  reodcring 
a  tacit  respect  to  the  old  men,  or  to  those  who  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  bravery. 

The  government  established  among  them  by  ^Gofn- 
Russians,  when  considered  as  of  a  military  character,  is  bbu 
remarkably  mild  and  equitable ;  and  mt  tribute  cx» 
acted  from  individuab,  though  rendered  heavy  by  a 
change  of  circumstances,  was  very  looonsiderBble  u 
originally  established.    In  every  o«trog  a  magistrate  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  is  named  tayon,  and 
whose  authority  resembles  that  of  a  starost,  or  dder,  in 
the  Russian  vdlages.    This  person  has  power  to  aettle 
all  inferior  disputes,  and  to  inflict  corporal  pumsbnent 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  lashes ;  but  all  hitricste  caath 
and  flagitious  oflences,  are  referred  to  the  governor  a 
Kamtschatka.  The  Uyon  has  another  officer  under  faiin» 
bearing  the  title  of  jessaul,  who  executes  Uie  orderi  of 
his  superior,  and  fills  his  place  in  his  absence ;  while, 
in  like  manner,  the  eldest  Kamtscdiadale  in  the  viUa^ 
assumes  the  office  of  jessaul,  when  the  actual  holder  of 
that  station  is  not  present    The  tayon,  besides  attend- 
ing to  the  internal  reeulations  of  his  oetrog,  collects  vie 
sables  paid  by  the  inhabitanu  as  tribute,  and  csmei 
them  sealed  up  to  the  town,  where  they  are  eumjn^ 
and  valued  in  the  presence  of  certain  mogistntes,  hf  • 
person  authorised  by  the  crown ;  and  the  surplus  shove 
the  duties  is  paid  in  money  to  the  Uyon,  to  be  piopw^ 
tkmally  divided  among  the  inhalntanU.     The  snouai 
taxes  of  a  Kamtschadate,  exclusive  of  the  capitatioo  M 
amounts  to  three  rubles ;  but  these  bemg  paid  in  t^m 
and  the  government  valuation  of  these  articles  being 
GonsideraUy  lower  than  the  price  of  the  merAsat,  be 


may  be  conadered  as  paying  at  leaot  double  that  som. 
The  capitation  tar  dso,  being  levied  always  in  Rusui 
according  to  the  bwt  census,  which  is  taken  only  every 
twentieth  year,  bears  hard  upon  the  decreaamg  vil}^ 
of  Kamtsc&tka,  many  of  which  ure  now  dimuusnea 
from  SO  or  40  to  8  or  10  househaldera,  who  must  oe« 
vertheless  make  up  among  them  the  old  capitation  as- 
sessment upon  the  whole  osttog.    This  enror,  Jjowever, 
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tmi^  is  tttd  toiiftY6  beat  raeendy  neMed;  and  more  atten- 
^J^  ^n  has,  in  man j  Mspects^  been  paid  by  the  govern- 
^^^  meat,  to  promote  the  prasperity  both  of  the  nativesand 
Russian  settlers.    Awe  schools  have  long  been  esta- 
blished in  manj  of  the  ostrogs ;  and  dl  the  inhabitants 
have  been  led  to  adept  the  Christian  religion.    But  by 
the  most  recent  acoowits,  it  appears  that  roost  of  the 
Greek  ^^liests  sent  among  them,  arevery  inattentive  to 
the  duties. of  their  office,  and  have  very  generally  for^ 
MitiDB.  fei^d  the  rcspeet  of  the  natives.    No  correct  estimate 
om  be  fbvmea  of  the  popalation  of  the  country.   Whep 
first  subdued  by  ti^e  Rossisns,  it  was  described  as  full 
sf  inhabitaats;  but,  in  1766,  manjr  thousands  were 
swept  away  by  the  smaU«pox ;  and,  in  17M,  t£e  nunu 
ber  of  persons  who  paid  tmute  .was  only  SOO(X    Kru- 
smstem  states,  that  in  1800  and  1801,  5000  or  6000 
perished  by  another  epidemic  disorder ;  and,  sunpoeing 
ODe*fourth  of  the  number  to  have  besn  housenolders, 
liable  in  pmncnt  of  tribute,  this  would  reduce  the  above 
niunber  of  taxable  persons  to  one-half,  vis.  1500,  and 
(allowiag  to  each  a  wife  and  three  children)  the  whole 
population  to  between  7000  and  8000  semis.    Their 
number,  has  been  rapidly  decreasing,  even  without  Ae 
aid  of  epidemics ;  and  apprehensions  are  eotertamedi 
that  the  native  race  of  inhabitanta  will  soon  become 
extinct.    One  prindpsl  cause  of  this  promssive  de* 
aoiation,  is  to  he  sought  in.  "the  peeniciDna  mcts  of  aiw 
dent  aptrits,  which  hisve  hithferto  been  made  the  chief 
article  of  barter  finr  their  furs,  and  in  the  use  of  which 
the  Kamfschadale  villaaer  is  utteriy  incapable  of  nnc* 
ti9in^  the  smallest  sm»deniai.     The  agents  or  the 
American  Companyt  and  the  other  merchants,  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  country  with  no 
other  wares  than  a  quantity  of  the  worst  kind  of  gin. 
As  soon  MM  one  of  them  arrived  at  an  ostrog,  he  treats 
ius  host  with  a  glass  of  the  liquor,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
has  swallowed  one  mouthful,  which  he  receives  for  no- 
tbin^  inetsntly  begs  for  another,  for  which,  however* 
he  must  pay  perhi^  with  one  of  his  best  sdbks ;  and 
so  on  for  a  second  and  a  third,  till  he  be^s  to  be  in^ 
toxicated,  when  the  trader  contrives  to  give  him  spirit 
mixed  with  water,  still  chaiging  higher  tor  every  glasi^ 
as  the  unhappy  peassnt  beomies  Uie  more  urgent  in 
his  demands  Ibr  more  of  the  poison.    The  usual  result 
is,  that  the  mevchant  carries  off  the  whole  stock  of  furs 
in  the  house  as  the  price  of  ^be  spirits  drunk ;  and  that 
the  infatuated  Kamtschadale  finds  himself  deprived  of 
all  hiB  wealth,  without  having  prorided  the  powder  and 
shot,  #Jid  the  other  artides,  which  are  indispensable  for 
his  support.    The  debilitating  effect  of  the  liquosvon 
hia  firame,  the  depression  of  spirits  into  which  he  sinks, 
and  the  want  of  those  comforts,  which,  by  his  miscon* 
dact»  lie  has  lost  the  means  of  procuring,  speedily  ex- 
hauats   his  strength,  and  sinks  him  prenuitorely  to  the 
^tave.     The  governor,  however,  lias  recently  prohibi* 
ted  the  traders  firom  carrying  spirits  into  the  country ; 
and  bv  auch  regulations  only,  can  the  natives  be  pre- 
aervecl  Cram  extuxMttion.    The^  are,  in  other  respects,  a 
very  estimable  race,  **  not  easily  to  be  surpassed,"  ssys 
Kruaenatem,  **  for  kindness  of  hearty  fidelity,  obedience, 
honiitality,  perseverance,  and  attachment  to  their  su- 
pertofrmJ'    In  spite  of  their  extreme  poverty,  they  are 
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ptMem»  of  honesty.  "  In  this  respect,"  says  the  last 
mentioned  voysger,  '*  it  is  impossible  to  exceed  them ; 
and  it  ia  as  rare  to  find  a  cheat  among  the  Kamtscha^ 
dalea  mm  a  man  of  proper^."  Travellers,  on  their  arri- 
val at  Muay  ostrog,  usually  give  their  money,  papers,  and 
valuables,  even  their  stock  of  brandy,  tea,  sugar,  tobac* 
CD,  Saz^  intothf  bands  ef  the  tayon;  and  there  is  no  in* 
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itance  of  any  one  haVing  bten  robbed  to  the  femallest  Kfltntsclist- 

extent     In   many  respects,  the   Russian   settlements*^    j^*-     , 
could  not  exist  without  the  services  of  the  natives.  They         *  ^^l 
serve  as  j^ides  through  the 'country,  and  "as  carriers  of 
the  mail,  which  the^  are  required  to  do  without  pay ) 
and,  of  their  own  accord,  they  engage  to  lodge  every 
traveller,  and  to  supply  his  dogs  with  provisions,  with- 
out demanding  any  remuneration.     In  every  ostrog, 
there  is  a  supply  of  fish  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  more  barbarous  in  their  manners  than  in  their  minds, 
and  have  mide  very  little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
sed Hfe.    They  never  inhabit  the  towns  built  by  the  . 
Russians,  but  reside  in  small  villages  scattered  over  the 
interior  districts.    These  ostrogs  rarely  contain  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  inhabitants. 

'    The  Kamtschatka  hamlets  are  sarrounded  by  aii  Honsei, 
earthen  wall,  or  by  patHsades,  (as  the  Russian  name  08« 
trog  imports,)  and  contain  two  sorts  of  habitations,  one 
kind,  called  balagans,  for  summer,  and  another,  named 
yoursts,  for  winter.    The  balagan  is  constructed,  by 
erecting  nine  posts  in  three  regular  rows,  at  equal  dis^ 
tances  (ran  each  other,  and  about  thirteen  feet  in  height. 
About  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  rafters  are  laid  from 
post  to  post,  and  firmly  fastened  with  strong  ropes  or 
thongs ;  and  upon  these  rafters  are  laid  joists,  which 
being  covered  with  turf,  complete  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment.   Upon  this  pktform,  a  roof  isf  a  conical  figure  is 
raised  by  means  of  strong  poles,  fastened  to  the  rafters 
at  one  end,  and  meeting  together  in  a  point  at  the 
other.   The  whole  is  covered  with  a  tbatchmg  of  coarse 
grass,  except  an  openine  in  the  centre,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  adiinmey.  There  are  two  low  entrances  di« 
rectiy  opposite  to  each  other,  to  which  they  ascend  by 
means  of  a  ladder  or  staircase,  which  is  merely  a  large 
besm  or  tree,  with  rough  notches  on  the  upper  surface, 
by  way  of  iteps,  with  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  restmg  en  the  comer  of  the  door.    When  they 
wish  to  intimate  that  there  is  nobody  at  home,  they 
merely  turn  the  tree,  with  the  steps  dotimwards.    In 
the  lower  part  of  the  balagan,  wMcn  is  left  open,  they 
dry  their  fish,  and  other  articles,  intended  for  winter 
stores ;  and  sometimes  employ  the  upper  aiwrtment  as 
A  magasine  for  holding  their  provisions.     Their  dogs, 
also,  are  ftequently  tied  to  the  posU  below,  and  find 
their  kennel  under  the  floor  of  the  building.     In  form- 
ing a  yourst,  or  winter  habitationt  an  oblong  square  hole 
b  dug  in  the  e^rth  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  the  number  of  families  intended  to  occu- 
py it  may  require.    Strong  wooden  posts  are  then  fix- 
ed in  the  ground  at  equal  distances,  on  which  are  ex- 
tended the  beams  for  supporting  the  roof,  the  rafters  of 
which  rest  with  one  end  on  these  beams,  and  the  othe^ 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  interstices  between  them  be- 
ing  filled  up  with  wicker  work,  a  covering  of  turf  is  kid 
over  the  whole.    The  external  appearance  of  these 
dwellings  resembles  the  roof  of  an  ice-house,  or  a  round 
squat  hillock.    A  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  serves 
•  the  purpose  of  chimnejr,  window,  and  door ;  and  the 
inmates  nass  through  it  by  means  of  notched  trees,  as 
already  described.    Thero  is  another  entrance  on  one 
side  level  with  the  ground,  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  women*  and  through  which  none  of  the  men  could 
go  out  or  in  without  incurring  ridicule  and  disgrace. 
The  inside  of  this  subterraneous  abode  forms  only  one 
iqMurtment,  with  the  fire-place  on  one  ride,  and  the 
utensils  and  provisiona  on  the  other.     Broad  platforms 
of  boards  are  extended  along  the  sides ;  and,  being  well 
covered  with  mats  and  skins,  serve  the  purpose  <^  seats 
and  beds*    Theae  houses  aro  generally  krat  so  warm. 

So 
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Kam'Fchat-  as  to  bci  intolerable  to  a  fitran^r ;  and  the  hotter  they  ly  smoaked^  so  as  to  profre  a  vefy  aavoitfy  khd  of  fobd,  tMM»>> 
In-       are  made,  the  greater  honour  is  supposed  to  be  done  to  Bui  the  most  favourite  mode  of  preparing  it,  is  to     ^ 
"V*"^  their  quests.    They  reside  in  these  winter  recesses  from  bury  it*  as  soon  as  caught,  in  a  hole  fined  with  giia«,  7^^'^ 
^*^       the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.     Instead  and  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes  spur«  or  rather  perfect. 
of  these  yoursts,  isbas  have  been  introduced  by  the  ly  putrid ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  eaten  vitb  the  utmost 
Bussians ;  and  the  natives  have  been  prohibited,  especi-  relish,  as  the  most  Itixurious  repast    The  roes  of  the 
jilly  in  the  southern  districts,  from  constructing  their  fish,  dried  or  soured,  affi»rd  also  a  very  favourite  diiii. 
accustomed  subterranean  habitations.    The  isbas  r&-  Several  kinds  of  vegetables,  roots,  and  buries,  collect* 
aemble  the  dwellings  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  except  ed  by  the  women  in  harvesti  form  a  oonsideiable  part 
that  they  are  seldom  so  large  in  Kamtschatka.    The  d^  the  winter  provisions.    The  bervies^  msde  like  jam, 
walls  are  formed,  by  piling  long  trees  (smoothed  only  are  used  as  a  general  sauce  to  the  dried  fish ;  or  sie 
with  the  hatchet)  horizontally  upon  one  another,  and  nuxed  with  &h  roe,  or  whale  and  seal  fat,  by  way  - 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  clay  or  moss.     The  roof  of  pudding ;  or  are  employed  by  deooctioB,  in  making 
is  of  a  sloping  form,  like  the  thatched  cottages  of  Eu*  ooollng  drink  for  ordinary  use.    Thare  are  two  n^fe* 
rope,  and  is  covered  with  coarse  grass*  rushes,  or  some#  tables,  particularly,  whidi  deserve  to  be  nodeed  snong 
times  with  boards.    Each  of  these  log-houses  has  three  these  articles  of  subsistence,  namdy,  the  samis,  or 
apartments,  one  of  which  nuiy  be  considered  rather  as  a  Ulium  Kamisehaiiefue,  and  the  eweet  gi«ss»  at  hero* 
kind  of  entrance,  which  extends  the  whole  width  and  cHum  Siberkim.    The  former  affords  a  bulbous  root 
height  of  the  house,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  agreeable,  wliidi  may  be 
sieves,  harness,  and  other  bulky  articles.     This  vHace  boiled  like  potatoes,  or  baked  in.  an  oven,  and  then 
communicates  with  the  principal  apartment,  whion  oc-  pounded  into  the  fi>rm  of  meal  or  fiour>  which  is  maed 
cupies  the  middle  space,  and  around  the  sides  of  which  m  all  the  soups,  and  ^most  other  dishes.    The  latter » 
are  fixed  broad  benches,  used  both  as  tables  and  beds,  resembling  sedge,  about  six  feet  m  height  at  itsfdl 
From  this  there  is  a  door  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  growth,  ^mh  a  hollow  stalk,  and  a  white,  sweet,  poa* 
large  stone  or  oven  is  fixed  in  the  wall,  which  sqia-  gent  down  onits  leaves  and  stem.  The  stalks,  after  being 
rates  it  from  the  middle  apartment,  so  as  to  warm  both  split  and  freed  from  the  pith^  are  dried  fiir  fiitare  uae, 
rooms  at  the  same  time.    In  each  apartment  are  two  and  are  boiled  vriien  wanted  to  be  mixed  with  otiier 
small  windows,  the  panes  of  which  are  made  offish  dishes ;  but  the  pknt  hki,  in  later  timea,  been  chiefly 
ikins^  or  gullets  of  sea  wolves,  or  the  bladders  of  van*  employed  in  distiUation.     In  preparing  it  for  this  par- 
ous animals;  but  sometimes  in  more  opulent  dwellings  pose,  the  stalks  are  Greed  from  the  downy  substance, 
of  plates  of  talc.    Above  the  kitdien  and  middle  room  (in  scraping  off  which  the  women  are  ob%ed  to  wesr 
are  lofb  or  garrets,  to  which  there  is  access,  by  a  ladder  gloves,  as  ue  rind  is  so  acrid  as  to  nloerate  the  skioi) 
placed  in  the  entrance.  placed  in  small  heaps  till  they  begin  to  heat ;  and,  sf« 

Dress.  '^^^  clothing  of  the  Kamtscbadales,  consists  of  an  ter  being  dried,  are  laid  up  in  sacks  of  nuitting,  where, 

upper  garment  resembling  a  waggon^s  firoek,  which  in  a  few  days,  they  become  oovwed  with  a  sweet  sac* 

in  summer  is  made  of  nankeent  or  of  skin  without  hair,  ferine  powder,  which  exudes  from  the  hoDow  of  the 

but  in  winter  of  de^  or  dog  skin^  with  the  hair  pre*  stem.    When  taken  out  for  distillation^  they  are  steep* 

served,  and  worn  innermost  i  a  close  jacket  of  nankeen,  ed  in  hot  water  in  a  ck>se  vessel,  where  a  violent  fei^ 

or  other  cotton  stuff;  a  shirt  of  thin  Persian  silk,  of  a  mentation  takes  pkce ;  and  then  the  whole  mess  of 

red,  blue,  or  yellow  colour;  a  pair  of  lone  breeches,  or  herbs  and  liquor  put  into  a  copper  still,  yields  a  spirit 

tight  trowsers,  made  of  leatbert  and  reaching  nearly  to  called  raka,  as  strong  as  branny,  in  theproportson  iA 

the  ankles ;  boots  of  goat,  dog,  or  deer  skin,  tanned  in  StS  pints  from  72  pounds  of  the  plant.     Tbey  make  se- 

summer,  but,  in  winter,  with  the  haur  turned  inwards ;  veral  decoctions  from  variojus  other  plants ;  and  drbk, 

and  a  fur  cap  with  two  flaps,  which  are  usually  tied  up  without  any  kind  of  mixture  or  preparaticm,  the  Hqoor 

round  the  head,  but,  in  cold  weather,  are  brought  down  wluoh  flows  fVom  a  dwarf*biroh,  and  which  they  pto- 

to  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders.    Their  richer  dresses,  cure  by  simply  tapping  the  tree, 
and  robes  of  ceremony,  consist  of  an  upper  garment  re-        The  furniture  of  the  Kamtschadsdiea  ooorists  only  fm^va 

sembling  that  already  described,  with  gloves,  cap,  and  of  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  cooking  ntenaila ;  and  ths  ^^ 

boots,  made  up  of  finer  furs  of  different  colours,  cut  in«  pkce  of  chairs,  beds,  tables,  is  supplied  by  the  benchef,  "^ 

to  triangular  pieces,  and  neatly  joined  together,  with  covered  with  skins  and  mats,  aromtd  the  walk  of  the 

trimmings  of  coloured  leather  threads,  and  edgings  of  apartments.    Several  of  their  instrunac&ta  are  neatlj 

vdvet  or  sea  otter^s  skin*  made ;  and  o^ers  sufficiently  coarse.     A  hollow  stene, 

Food.  Theprindpal  food  of  the  Kamtscbadales  is  fish,  and  filled  with  fat,  with  a  bit  of  rag  as  a  wick,  oonstitotcs 

especkUy  salmon,  which,  with  little  exertion,  they  can  the  lamp,  the  smoke  and  smell  of  whicdi  are  intolerabllv 

procure  m  great  abundance  during  the  whole  summer  foetid  and  punoent.   From  a  coarse  land  «}f  grass,  which 

season,  fron»  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Septem-  grows  plentifully  along  the  coast,  they  make  a  strong 

ber.    The  greater  part  of  this  provision  k  dried  or  matting  to  cover  their  floors,  beds,  &c. ;  and  from  the 

smdLed,  and  stored  up  for  winter  use,  when  it  is  either  same  materials  they  form  baskets,  huge,  aadcs.    From 

eaten  like  bread,  or  pulverised  and  formed  into  paste  a  plant  growing  in  the  marshes,  and  resembling  <gfp^ 

and  cakes.    In  jpreparing  the  fish  for  drying,  they  first  roides,  they  ^ther  a  sort  of  down^  whidi  they  csrd 

take  off  the  belly  piece,  which  is  esteemed  the  best,  like  wool,  with  an  instrument  made  of  the  bones  ef 

and  is  carefully  smoked  ;  next  a  slice  along  each  side  the  sea* swallow;  and  with  this  aoft  aubetanoe  ihsj 

of  the  back  bone,  which  are  merely  dried  in  the  air ;  swathe  the  new  born  ehiklrcn,  and  aJao  make  a  kind 

and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the  back,  ribs,  and  of  wadding,  to  give  additional  warmth  to  difiereot 

head,  are  generally  deposited,  after  drying,  as  proven-  parts  of  tlieir  own  clothing.    From  the  nettle,  whidi 

der  for  the  dogs.    When  the  fish  is  not  dried,  but  used  they  cut  down  in  August,  and   han^  around  tbejr 

for  immediate  subsistence,  it  k  prepared  by  boiling,  or  houses  to  dry,  they  form  a  useful  kind  of  fiempi  whidi 

broiling,  and  sometimes  by  pkcinar  a  heap  of  it  on  they  spin  into  thread  with  a  spindle^  and  manafactare 

stakes  over  alarge  fire»so  that  it  is  partly  roastedandpart*  into  cordage,  for  fishing  neta^and  other  purposes.  For« 
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lifflucbit.  merly  tliey  used  wpmn  and  arrows*  poiMined  with  the 
ka.      juice  of  a  root  called  xgate  ;  but»  since  their  subjugiu 
"""Y^  tion  to  the  Russians,  they  are  provided  with  rifle-barm- 
led  guns. 
jMtgaod      '^  principal  other  articles  which  they  must  still 
iJiJM.      provide  for  themselves,  are  boats  and  sledges.    The 
foraier  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  being  no- 
thing more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and 
retembling  a  trough  more  than  a  boat.    They  are  easi- 
ly overset  in  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  or  by  striking 
•gainst  any  obstruction  during  the  night ;  and  scarcely 
a  season  passes,  without  several  instances  of  persons 
being  drowned  by  such  accidents  on  the  Kamtschatka 
end  Awatscha  rivers.     In  the  northern  districu,  where 
timber  cannot  be  procured,  the  boats  are  made  of  still 
more  slender  materials,  namely,  o(  the  skins  of  sea  ani« 
mals  sewed  together  with  whales'  whiskers*  and  caulk- 
ed with  moss  or  beat  neUlea    This  vessel  is  seldom 
able  to  cany  more  than  two  persons,  cme  at  each  end, 
who  mid£e  use  of  polaB  instead  of  oars  to  guide  ft  down, 
or  push  it  up  the  stream.    Sometimes  a  kind  of  float, 
or  raft»  resting  upon  two  of  these  boats,  is  employed  to 
convey  the  heavier  articles.    The  sledge  of  the  Kamt- 
scbsdale  ia  fimned  like  an  oblong  basket,   with  the 
two  eztremitiea  rising  in  a  curve,  and  is  made  of  very 
thin  wood,  with  the  sides  of  open  work,  omameoted 
with  straps  of  different  colours^    This  basket,  or  fram^ 
which  ia  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  scaroely  above 
one  foot  in  breadth,  is  placed  upon  two  parallel  planks, 
loi^ger  than  the  sledge,  and  three  or  four  inches  nroad; 
whush  serve  as  support^  or  skates,  and  in  time  ef  thaw 
have  long  pieces  of  whale-bone  fastened  to  thrir  bottom 
with  leawem  thoiiga.    These  planks  bend  upwards  in 
front,  and  meet  x£$  poles  which  suf^port  the  seat  of 
the  driver,  which  ia  elevated  three  feet   from  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  bear  skin.    The  whole  ma- 
chine ia  remarkably  light,  sometimes  weighing  only 
about  ten  pounds.    To  Uiese  vehicles  the  dogs  are  har- 
nessed by  means  of  a  leather  strap,  which  passes  under 
the  neck,  resting  on  their  breasts,  and  is  joined  to  the 
sledge  by  traces.    The  animals  being  yoked  in  cou- 
ples, are  also  fastened  together  by  straps  passing  through 
their  orilars ;  but  a  sii|gle  one  goes  foremost  as  a  lead- 
er, and  ia  always  the  best  trained,  and  most  intelligent 
in  understanding  the  signals  and  sounds  of  the  driver. 
There  are  always  five,  or  at  least  four,  dogs  yoked  to 
each  sledge,  which  are  able  to  draw  two  persons,  or 
the  driver  and  his  over-weight  of  baggage ;  but  they 
may  be  employed  in  a  much  greater  number;  and 
Kniacnatem  mentions  a  governor  in  the  country,  who 
used  to  travel  in  a  sledge  like  a  small  house,  drawn  by 
100  don.     The  animals  are  trained  to  this  service  by 
being  natened«  when  young,  to  elastic  stakes,  while 
tiicir  food  is  placed  beyond  their  reach,  so  that,  by  con- 
tinually pulhng  in  order  to  obtain  a  meal,  they  acquire 
strength,  and  the  faculty  of  drawing.     They  learn  to 
obey  the  voice  of  the  driver,  in  setting  ofl*,  stopping, 
turning  to  right  or  left;  but  those  that  are  well  trained, 
are  guided  rather  by  signals  than  sounds.     For  this 
purpose^  the  driver  carries  in  his  hand  a  curved  stick, 
which  he  employs  also  to  preserve  the  sledge  from  be- 
ing overset,  and  which  is  sometimes  pointed  with  iron, 
to  take  a  firmer  hcdd  of  the  ice ;  while  the  other  end  is 
provided  with  iron  rings,  which  serve  as  bells  to  en- 
courage the  dogs.     He  turns  them  to  the  left,  merely 
by  striking  this  stick  upon  ihe  ice;  or  to  the  right,  by 
striking  the  poles  of  the  sledge ;  or  stops  their  progress, 
by  placing  it  between  the  snow  and  the  front  of  the 
vehicle  ;  or  corrects  th^m»  wh^  inattentive^  tyr  throw- 


ing it  among  them ;  and  to  recover  it,  as  he  passes  ra^  KamtidMl- 
pidly  along,  is  the  strongest  test  of  his  skill.  The  ut-  ^  ^'_^ 
most  dexterity  also  is  requisite  in  the  driver  to  keep  ^^ 
his  seat,  and  to  preserve  the  sledge  from  being  over* 
turned ;  for  which  purpose,  his  body  is  almost  perpe- 
tually in  motion,  indining  to  either  side,  or  reoovenng 
an  upright  posture,  with  the  greatest  alertness  and 
nicety,  as  the  balance  may  render  necessary.  They 
sit  sometimes  astride,  but  usually  side-ways,  with  the 
right  hand  towards  the  front ;  and  some  adepts  are  able 
to  stand  upright,  or  even  on  one  leg.  It  is  of  the  most 
essential  importance  to  the  traveller  to  preserve  his  seat^ 
or  to  retain  hold  of  the  sledge,  as  the  dogs  continue 
their  progress,  and  rather  increase  their  speed,  aa  the 
vehicle  becomes  lighter,  never  halting  in  tneir  course 
till  thev  arrive  at  some  habitation,  or  find  themselves 
entangled  by  some  obstruction  on  the  road.  It  is  ne* 
cessary  for  the  traveller  to  aliffbt,  both  in  descending 
and  ascending  any  considerable  declivity;  and,  fre* 
quently  afler  a  freui  fall  of  snow^  a  road  must  be  form- 
ed by  a  person  furnished  with  snow-shoes.  These  are 
made  of  thin  boards,  about  four  feet  long,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  turned  up  in  front  like  skates,  and 
covered  below  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-wolf  or  rein- 
deer. With  these  the  traveller  is  always  provided ;  and 
is  often  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  alternately 
clearing  the  way,  and  then  leading  forward  the  sledge, 
till  he  arrives  at  some  inhabited  |Hace.  When  overta- 
ken by  a  drifl  of  snow,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  shelter  of  some  copse ;  and  when  long  de* 
tained  by  the  sUnrm,  dig  a  hole  in  the  snow,  filling  up 
the  entrance  with  brushwood,  and  wrapping  themselves 
in  their  fiirs. 

Besides  the  long  journies  which  the  Kamtachadales  Oceup*- 
bave  often  occasion  to  make,  both  on  their  own  a&  tioai. 
count  and  in  the  aerrice  of  the  flovemment,  their  princi* 
pal  occupations  are  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  mrmer, 
they  are  more  or  less  employed  at  aH  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  they  must  pursue  the  different  animals  at  the  time 
when  their  furs  are  most  valuable :  the  atgali,  or  wild 
sheep,  in  autumn*— the  rein-deer  in  winter— the  sable  in 
the  beginning  of  winter— -the  fox  at  any  period  except 
summer-*the  bear  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  eaoF 
plo^  snares,  nets,  and  pit  falls ;  but  more  commonly  place 
their  chief  dependence  on  their  rifle,  if  they  can  pro- 
cure powder  and  shot.  Armed  with  his  gun,  lance, 
and  knife,  and  prorided  with  a  bundle  of  coy  fish,  thte 
hunter  places  himself  in  ambush,  where  he  will  p»> 
tienUy  keep  his  station  for  daya  and  weeks,  till  he  nas 
anooeeded  in  his  object,  or  is  compelled  by  hunger  to 
return  home.  The  Ramtschadales  are  not  dexteroua 
marksmen,  though  the  expence  of  ammunition  pre- 
cludes all  unprofitable  practising;  but,  from  the  same 
cause,  they  are  so  careful  in  taking  a  sure  aim,  (which 
they  render  more  steady  by  using  a  forked  stick  as  a 
rest  to  their  piece,}  that  they  very  rarely  expend  a 
shot  in  vain.  They  frequently  take  the  sables,  whic^ 
live  among  trees,  by  throwing  a  noose  over  their  head, 
while  intent  upon  the  dogs  which  are  baying  around 
them ;  and  employ  the  nvx  vomica,  and  other  poisoned 
baits,  for  the  foxes,  fiut  the  most  haaardous  pursuit, 
in  which  all  their  courage  and  dexterity  are  required, 
ia  the  killing  of  the  bear.  Sometimes  they  take  this 
animal  without  much  personal  risk,  by  means  of  heavy 
traps,  which  fall  down  upon  his  pulling  the  bait  attach- 
ed to  them ;  or  by  assailing  him  with  dogs  and  guns, 
when  almost  torpid  in  his  den,  in  the  winter  season  ; 
but,  most  frequendy,  they  boldly  meet  him  in  the  open 
plaini  mi  flra  upoti  him  as  be  passes  their  place  of  eon- 
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Kaintechai.  oealment  A  single  hunter  will  engage  in  this  attack ; 
**•  but  more  fre(iuently  in  company  with  others.  As  they 
seldom  (ire  till  the  animal  be  within  fifWn  yards  of  the 
epot' where  they  are  stationed,  they  have  rarely  time 
for  a  second  discharge ;  and,  if  they  should  not  have 
succeeded  in  disabling  him,  they  must  receive  his  fu- 
rious onset  with  their  spears;  and,  unless  fortunate 
enough  to  inflict  a  mortal  thrust,  not  unfrequently  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance^.  The  bear  is  most  apt  to 
ixiake  these  assaults  upon  the  huntsman  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  when  he  comes  famished  from  his  win« 
ter  retreat,  and  in  autumn  when  in  quest  of  the  female ; 
but,  at  other  times,  he  more  commonly  takes  to  flight 
when  wounded,  and  is  traced  by  tlie  blood  to  his  retreat. 
By  very  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that,  from  a  failure 
of  fish  on  the  coast,  the  bears  became  so  ferocious  du- 
ring the  winter  of  1916^17,  as  to  attack  and  devour 
many  of  the  natives^  and  also  to  destroy  one  ano* 
ther. 

•    They  are  employed  in  fishing  at  difierent  periods 
during  summer,  but  particularly  in  May  for  herring; 
in  June  for  salmon ;  and  in  the  remaining  months  for 
seo^ wolves.     In  killing  the  latter,  they- employ  har- 
poons, and  larffe  nets,  nuide  of  leather  thongs,  with 
wide  meshes ;  but  for  other  fish  they  have  snudler  nets 
of  pack-thread,  which  they  purchase  from  the  Rus- 
sians, or  of  their  own  cordage  manufactured  from  net- 
tles.    They  shoot  and  hawl  their  nets  in  the  sea  and 
large  lakes  in  the  usual  n^anner ;  but  in  rivers  they 
commonly  stretch  one  across,  and  hawl  another  down 
the  stream.    They  sometimes  erect  also  a  line  of  stakes 
and  branchea  of  trees,  so  ae  to  afford  only  one  or  twd 
small  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  fish ;  and  in  these 
are  placed  baskets,  constructed  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  nsh  having  entered  cannot  again  retreat. 
-    Besides  these  occupations,  the  Kamtschadales  have 
their  amusements  of  dancing,  singing,  and  relating  of 
love,  stories.     Their  dances  are  merely  pantomimical 
representations  of  the  motions  and  gestures  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  which  they  pursue  in  the  chase,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  bear.    The  performance  consists  in  a 
succession  of  unwieldy  motions,  or  rather  difficult  dis- 
tortion»,  of  the  body^  imitating  the  chimsy  gestures 
of  the  bear  in  various  situations,  especially  of  the  young 
4me8  spdrting  around  the  dam — of  the  male  fawning  on 
his  mate— and  of  the  agitations  which  any  of  them  ex- 
hibit when  hard  pressed  by  the  hunters.     The  body  is 
-generally  bowed  forwards,  the  knees  bent,  and  the  arms 
employed  in  imitating  the  motions  of  the  animal,  whom 
they  delight  to  copy.    Even  his  cries  are  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  drama ;  and,  throughout  the  whole 
performance,  a  kind  of  forced  grunt,  or  gutturid  sounds 
vesembling  a  continued  hiccough^  is  uttered  by  the 
dancer,  in  unison  with  the  time  of  the  air  sung  by  the 
musicians,  or  rather  by  the  whole  company  present* 
The  song  is  nearly  as  unvarying  in  its  notes,  and  un- 
meaning in  its  words,  as'  the  dance ;  and  both  to  Eu- 
ropean spectators  are  extremely  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing, while  the  natives  discover  a  degree  of  extacy  in 
the  spectacle,  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  indo* 
lence  of  their  habits. 

The  Kamtschadales  are  considered  as  naturally  a  heal- 
thy»  though  not  a  long-lived  race  $  and  few  persona 
are  found  among  them,  who  have  been  deformea  from 
their  birth.  They  are  rarely  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  proves  so  destructive  to  the  Russian  settlers; 
and  theur  exemption  from  that  disorder  is  ascribed  to 
the  liberal  use  which  they  make  of  wild  garlic  and  va« 
BLous  add  berries,  as  a  part  of  their  dUel*    Consump* 
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tions  are  not  unfrequent  i  bnt  ihe  most  common  dis.  KinbdM. 
eases  are  boils,  wens,  and  other  tumours  of  a  similar     ^ 
description,  which  are  cured  by  iiidmon  or  extirpation,  ^^^ 
by  means  only  of  such  instruments  as  a  knife,  or  even 
a  sharp  stone. '  One  of  the  remedies,  which  they  em« 
ploy  in  almost  every  disease,  and  espedally  as  an  sp* 
plication  to  all  kinds  of  sores  or  wounds,  is  called 
bear's-root,  which  they  steep  in  brandy,  and  to  the 
use  of  which  they  are  said  to'h'aVe  been -first  led,  by 
observing  thAt  die  aninfal,  whose  name'  if  bears,  tras 
fond  of  eatirig  it,  and  of  rollings  himself  upon  it  when 
he  was  wdundc^. 

The  natives  of  Kamtschatka  were  fbrroeriy  held  in  Phyririwi 
great  subjection  by  their  doctors,  who  were  called  cba*  >»>  p»)% 
mans,  and  who  conjoined  the  arts  of  magic  and  medi« 
cine.  These  persons  were  distinguished  by  having 
their  garments  decorated  profusely  with  mystic  rings, 
and  other  symbolical' metal  figures,  which  made  a  jing« 
ling  noise  upon  every  motion  of  the  body;  and,  by  car- 
rving  a  kind  of  kettle  drum,  with  which  they  announoed 
their  approach,  and  accompanied  their  mcantations. 
They  acted  the  parts  also  of  priests ;  and,  amidst  the 
most  extravagant  gesticulations,  resembling  the  ru 
vings  of  the  Fythian  priestess,  uttered'  tfaetr  prescrip* 
tiotis  and  revelations  in  the  name  of  theh*  idol  Koutka. 
Even  the  slender  religious  instruction  which  the  l(imt- 
schadales  have  received  from  the  Russians,  has  abo- 
lished their  confidence  in  these  impostors;  and  tiie 
chaman  art  is  now  confined  to  a  few  old  women,  who 
practise  their  sorceries  with  great  secrecy.  But,  though 
the  natives  have  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  they 
are  said  to  know  little  more  of  it  than  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  ;  and  the  priests  sent  among  them  are  either 
utterly-  incapable  of  teaching  the  people,  or  are  in  ge- 
neral more  attentive  to-  commerdaf  gams  than  to  deri- 
cal  duties.  There  are  eight  principal  churches  in  the 
peninsula ;  and  all  the  dergy  are  subordinate  to  the 
archbishop  of  Irkutsk,  from  whom  they  must  receive 
ordination,  and  an  appointment  to  their  cures^ 

The  language  of  Kamtschatka,  is  said  to  be  extreme-  UfigPfi 
ly  guttund  in  its  sounds,  and  diflicult  to  be  pronoun- 
ced. The  dialects  and  accents,  also,  are  very  varioas ; 
almost  every  ostrog  having  its  ^wn  peculiarities  dT 
speech.  The  following  selection,  ftom  a  vocabulary  by 
the  Frunch  travdler,  M.  De  Lesseps,  may  furnish  some 
idea^  at  least  of  its  uncouth  form : 
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One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Fortyi  &C. 

I 

Thou 

He 

She 

We 

You 

They 

Husband 


Dizitt 

Kaachas 

Tchook. 

Tchaak. 

Rom-^tak; 

KiUk-okk. 

Ettgatanock. 

Tchokh-ottenokh. 

Tchakh-attanokh. 

Tohom-khotako. 

Kaadiateho^khotako. 

Tchook-tchom-khotaka 

Tchaak-tchom*khotako^  te. 

Kimmte* 

KM. 

Ti6. 

Tschii. 

BaazL 

Sous6. 

Tie  nakie*. 

KiskoD^ 


ki. 


Wife 

Father 

Mother 

Child 

Brother 

Sister 

Yes 

No> 

The  sun 

The  moon 

A  star 

The  sky 

Day 

Night 

Life 

Death 

Fm 

Water 

The  face 

The  back 

The  heart 

The  hand 

Thebkxxl 

Great 

Small 

High 

Low 

Okl 

Young 

Good 

Bad 

To  drink 

To  sleep ' 

To  cut 

To  tie 

Go 

Give 
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Tigen-otttcfa. 
£pep. 
fingatduu. 
P66tch. 
Tiga. 

Bikhtoong. 
Leb^ee. 
Bunakitlik. 
Koulktch. 
Kirkh-kirkb. 
£zeng-itdi« 
Kokb.kh^lL    . 
Taaje. 
Kiounnouk. 
ZoiUenenL. 
Eranim. 
Panitcb. 
Azamkh,  or  JL 
Goueng, 
Karo. 
Guillioan. 
Tonno^  or  Cetoud^^ 
Bechlem. 
Tgolo. 

Outchinnelo. 
Kranalo* 
Disoulo. 
Kizekb-ketlinn. 
Linnett'lek. 
Klioubelle. 
K'kelleUo. 
£ko86-kholnim. 
Oun*eklenL 
Lsinim^ 
Tratak*     . 
Teout. 
Katkou. 
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bbutk;  Formeiiy  the  Kamtachadales  received  their  prindpal 
articles  of  commerce  from  the  Japanese ;  but  of  late^ 
theDuteb,  and  particularly  the  Russians,  have  sup- 
plied the  daily  diminishing  demand  <^  the  country. 
They  imported  from  Europe  difierent  kinds  of  coarse 
doth,  serges,  knives,  silk  aud  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
red  wine,  tobacco,  and  sugar;  from  Siberia,  iron  and 
copper  utensils,  foe-arms,  wax,  hemp,  rope-yam,  nets, 
tanned  rein-deer  skins,  and  the  common  Russian  dptha ; 
ftom  Turisey,  different  sorts  of  cotton  stufis ;  andiivom 
China,  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  tobacco^  com],  and 
needles.  The  exports  from  Kamtschatka  consist  en- 
tirely of  furs  and  skins,  particularly  of  the  beaver,  mar- 
ten, fox,  and  otter,  all  of  which  pay  a  duty  of  ten 
percent. 

The  state  of  the  Russian  settlements  in  Kamtsdiatka, 

though  foimded  more  than  a  hundred  yean  ago,  was,  in 

1805,  when,  visited  by  Krusenstenif  in  every  respect 

wretched  and  unpromising.    The  finest  bays  were  ei^ 

tirely  deserted  and  uninhuiited ;  and  net  a  single  boat 

was  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  harboiwsef  St  Peter 

^od  Su  Paul.    The  shores  were  strewed  with  sdnking 

fish  cast  up  by  the  sea,  among  which  crowds  of  haff 

starved  doga  were  wallowing  and  figbting.    Not  one 

wdl-built  neoae  was  to  be  seen^  nor  even  a  beaten  path, 

that  migbt.  lead  salely  to  the  town.    A  few  planks, 

kud  acroee  the  small  brooks  which  flow  through  the 

▼alW,  served  the  fmrpose  of  bridges.    No  garden,  or 

peaoow,  or  plantation,  or  even  indosure  of  any  khid, 

indifpiing  the  leest.cultiyetiop»  wee  to  be  seeo.    Ib^ 


town  itself  consisted  of  a  few  huts,  mostly  in  a  decay-  Xamtfcfaat. 


ed  state;  and,  ae  the  inhabitants  are  generally  absent 
during  the  day  time,  scarcely  a  single  person  was  to 
be  seen;  and  no  other  living  creature,. except  half  a 
dosen  eows  feeding  near  the  houses,  «id  innumerable 
dogs  resting  in  holes,  dug  by  themselves  as  a  shelter 
against  the  flies.  As  timtor*  necessary  for  the  construci- 
tion  of  proper  dwellings,  is  extremely  scarce,  and  pro« 
cured  only  with  great  labour  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  only  two  houses  were  observed  by  Krusen- 
stem,  which  could  be  considered  as  superior  to  the 
rest';  yet  the  best  of  these,  the  ornament  of  Kamts^ 
chatka,  possessed  by  a  person  holding  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor in  the  army,  had  all  its  windows  extremely  .small, 
and  patched  with  broken  glass,  and  contained  no  other 
furniture  than  a  table,  wooden  stool,  two  or  three  bro- 
keti  chairs,  two  or  three  tea-cups,  one  glass,  a  few  bro- 
ken knives  and  forks,  and  some  pewter  spoons.  *'  Po« 
verty,  or  rather  misery,"  says  Krusenstem,  "  was  ap- 
parent in  all  the  houses.  All  the  necessaries  of  lire, 
particularly  bread  and  salt,  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
extravagantly  dear ;  and,  except  where  a  cow  is  kept^ 
which  tew  are  able  to  do,  even  the  children  have  no 
better  nourishment  than  dried  fish  and  coarse  black 
bread.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  readily,  except  spirits, 
and  perhaps  tea  and  sugar.  The  want  of  gun- powder 
prevents  the  colonists  nrom  supplying  many  of  their 
wants;  and  the  greater  profit  derived  from  hunting 
sables  than  from  cniltivatlng  the  soil,  discourages  all  at- 
tention to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  even  of  gar« 
denin^.  The  want  of  women  in  the  settlement,  and 
the  difSculty  of  maintaining  a  family,  are  obviously 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  the  increase  and 
the  morals  of  the  population.  Formerly,  also,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Russian  government  to  send  those 
officers  to  Kamtschatka,  whose  conduct  had  not  been 
strictly  correct,  and  whose  appointment  to  such  a  dis- 
tant station  was  regarded  as,  at  the  same  time»  a  species 
.of  punishment.  These  persons  usually  became  regard- 
less of  their  own  character,  as  well  as  tyrannic^  in 
their  treatment  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
benefit  Much  of  this  inj^udicious  system  has  now  been 
amended,  and  various  means  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  settlement^  as  well  as  for  the  civilixation 
of  the  natives.  All  the  later  accounts  concur  in  prov* 
ing  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to  be  much  greater 
than  had  hitherto  been  understood ;  and  its  prosperity 
once  commenced,  though  slow  in  its  progress,  may  be 
expected  to  be  permanently  increasing.  See  Lessep's 
jTraveU  in  KanUsckalka;  Code's  Lasl  Voyage  i  and 
Krusenstem's  Voyage  Rmmd  the  W^rld.    {q\ 

KANT,  luMANusL,  the  celebrated  German  meta^ 
physician,  and  author  of  the  Critical  or  .Trantcendeum 
ial  PhUotanhy,  was  bom  at.  Koningsberg,  in  Prussia^ 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1724.  It  is  si^  that  his  paternal 
ancestors  were  descended  from  a  Scotch  &mily  of  the 
name  of  .Cant,  .and  that,  he  waa-the  first  who  changed 
the  initial  letter  of  his  name^  to  K.  His  father  exerw 
deed  the  humble  profession  of  a  saddler  in  the  suburbs 
of  Koningsberg ;  oCwhom,  and  especially  of  his  mo* 
ther,  wba appears  to  have  been  a, woman  of  some  ta« 
lents^  and  great  piety,  Kant  uniformly  spoke  with  feel- 
ings of.  the  warmest  afiection.  Although  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, his  parents  seem  to  have  resolved,  that  their 
son,  Immanuel^  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  (^  a 
libml  education ;  for,  after  naving  been  taught  to  reaa 
and  write  at  the  hospital  school  of  the  sul:»urbs,  he 
was  sent  to  the  CoO^um  Fridmciammi  aninstitiH 
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Kant  -  tion  which  Wds  then  in  high  reptat^  as  a  semmaty  of 
""  "''  pietism.  At  this  school,  he  contracted  an  intimate 
ffiriaidship  with  the  celebrated  philologer  Rohnkenius^ 
which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hare  had  a  salu- 
tary  influence  on  ttie  studies  of  both.  It  is  rather  a 
remarkable  circumstance^  however,  that  at  this  early 
period,  the  inclination  cS  Kant  led  him  to  devote  his 
attention  principally  to  philology,  while  the  mind  of 
Ruhnkenius  was  chieflj  directed,  by  an  apparently  n%» 
tund  disposition,  to  philosophy.  In  their  maturer  years, 
as  is  well  known,  these  dispositions  were  precisely  re« 
versed. 

In  his  old  age,  Kant  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure 
on  the  recollection  of  his  early  philological  studies, 
and  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reciting  pas- 
sages (ran  his  favourite  classical  authors. 

^  In  his  youth,  Kant  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both 
his  parents,  who  had  scarcely  the  pleasure  of  witness^ 
ing  the  dawning  talents  of  their  son.  The  liberality 
of  some  friends  of  his  ^mily,  however,  still  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies ;  and  after  having  com- 
|>leted  his  school  education,  he  repaired  to  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  town.  Here  he  applied  with  ardour 
to  the  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  theological  sci- 
ences ;  and  his  pecuniary  means  being  extremely  slen- 
der, he  contrived  to  support  himself,  m  part,  by  assist- 
ing other  young  men  in  the  posecution  of  their  studies. 
After  he  bad  finished  his  university  course,  he  engaged 
for  some  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  several  families, 
particularly  that  of  a  M.  de  Hullesen,  at  Amsdorf ; 
and  during  this  period,  he  embraced  the  opportunities 
whidi  his  retirement  aflTorded  him,  of  collecting  a  vast 
store  of  knowledge,  in  almost  every  department  of 
science. 

^  Having  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  and  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  author  of  several  philosophi- 
cal tncts,  exhibiting  great  depth  of  thought,  and  ori- 
ginality of  genius,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ptxyfession  of  a  public  teacher.  With  this  view,  heretum- 
cd  to  the  university,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  /ic^ 
eording  to  the  usual  forms,  in  the  year  1755.  A  short 
time  thereafter,  he  began  to  deliver  lecbm^s  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  to 
whico,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  added  the  law  of  na- 
ture, moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  and  physical 
geography.  Although  his  talents  were  now  well  known 
and  justly  appreciated,  yet  he  remained  in  this  situation 
fifteen  years,  before  he  obtained  a  prd^ssorship ;  which 
was,  at  length,  conferred  upon  him  iu  1 770.  From  this 
period,  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties,  as  a  pub- 
lic teacher  in  the  university  of  I&)ningsber^,  with  fideli^ 
tj  and  success,  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He 
never  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ;  riches 
and  honours  seem  to  have  had  no  attractions  for  him ; 
and  he  is  known  to  have  declined  several  advantageous 

Soposab  that  were  made  to  induce  him  to  transfer  his 
lents  to  other  universities.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1804,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Professor  Kant  was  a  man  of  a  very  cheerftd  and  so^- 
eial  disposition ;  and  his  manners  wete  genteel  and  affa* 
ble.  He  had  none  of  that  awkwardness  or  reserve. 
Which  is  generally  held  to  be  characteristk;  of  the  scho* 
lar  and  the  philosopher.  He  loved  company,  and  was 
both  inquisidve,  and  fond  of  communicating  his  own 
opinions  upon  all  subiects.  His  moral  character  waS 
unimpeachable;  and  hfe  appears  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  in  the  cirde  in  which  he  moved. 

Kttit  was  well  advanced  in  yearsi  before  he  attempt- 


ed to  accomplish  that  refoim  in  metaphysical  science,  Xw, 
which  he  seems  to  have  long  meditated.  In  several  of 
his  earlier  productions,  however,  he  evidently  appears 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  previous  theories;  and  in  his 
inau^ral  dissertation,  in  1770,  De  mundiHruihUit  aU 
que  $ntelligibilu /orma  et  principiU,  he  exhibited  some 
of  those  peculiar  views,  which  were  aftersrards  more 
fiilly  developed  in  his  great  work,  the  Critik  der  rmen 
Vemunft,  This  work  was  published  in  1781.  For  se- 
veral ^ears,  it  attracted  no  attention  ;  and  Uie  publish. 
er,  it  is  said,  was  on  the  point  of  destroy  ing  the  sheets, 
as  waste  paper,  when  a  sudden  demand  rapidly  carried 
off  the  whole  impression.  From  that  period,  the  philo« 
sophers  of  Germany  were  divided  into  professed  psiti- 
sans,  and  determined  antagonists  of  tne  doctrines  of 
Kant;  and  a  multitude  of  publications  issued  yearly 
from  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  refa« 
ting  them. 

Of  a  theory  which  produced  so  great  a  sensation  m 
that  country  where  it  was  first  promulgated,  and  which 
is  still  ccmsidered  by  many  as  having  completely  demo- 
lished the  old  metaphysical  systems,  some  aeoount  will 
naturally  be  expected  in  this  work.  However  difficult 
the  task,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  such  a  oondae 
statement  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  critical  philoi 
sophy,  drawn  up  ftt>m  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  and  of  his  most  emment  commentators,  ai 
shall,  we  trust,  in  some  measure,  gratify  the  cariosity 
of  our  readers. 

Accimling  to  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number  of 
philosophers,  previous  to  Kant,  there  existed  a  science, 
m  which  the  principles  of  purely  speculative  reason 
were  applied  to  objects  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sen- 
sible world.     The  cultivators  of  tnis  science  were 
sgreed  as  to  its  reality  j  however  widely  they  might  be 
at  variance  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  eertunty 
which  they  ascribed  to  its  principles,  the  extent  of 
their  application,  and  the  nature  of  their  proofs.    A 
great  mass  of  heterogeneous  matierials  had  been  ga- 
thered together,  wrought  up  into  a  aystemslie  form, 
and  presented  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  abstract 
scientific  investigation,  upon  subjects  the  most  inters 
esting  to  humanity.     But,  however  rich  in  materUb, 
and  eSEtent  of  territory,  the  teachers  of  this  sublime 
philosophy  had  not  been  very  careful  to  investigate  the 
Ibundation  upon  which  the  system  was  oanstnicted, 
nor  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  within  which  its 
doctrines  could  be  legitimately  applied.    ContnvcN 
sies  accordingly  ensued;  these  tended  to  produce  mi* 
certainty  and  doubt;  and  various  ocmtrsdictory  oei> 
nions  were  successively  broached  upon  aome  of  me 
most  important  subjects  of  mHaphyaical  inquiry    An 
ingenious  individual,  by  a  well  directed  ofigeCTon  to 
one  element  of  this  8ystem,^-the  principle  of  causa* 
tion,-^produoed  a  sensation  in  the  pniloac^faiosl  worMi 
whidi  has  yet  scarcely  ceased  to  be  ieh.     We  sHihI^ 
of  course,  to  the  celebrated  scepdcai  philosopher,  Ds» 
vid  Hume.     Against  him  it  was  in  vain  to  oontoid 
with  the  old  principles,  because  it  was  precisely  thssTt 
the  accuracy  ^f  which  he  disputed.     His  principsl  an* 
tagonistSy  however,  instead  of  boldW  meeting  him  upc» 
his  own  ground,  abandoned  the  field;  left  thewhols 
science  of  metaphysics  in  jeopardy  ;  md  made  theii 
appeal  to  aiaother*  tribunal,— -diat   of  contsieii  ^esjr. 
Hers  their  triumph  was  easy  and  complete;  ibr,  sW 
though  they  entirely  failed  to  rescue  the  science  itself, 
whose  very  existence  was  at  stake,  ftmn  the  dangen  to 
yflnAdk  it  was  exposed^  they,  at  iesMi»  for  a  tims^  eon^ 
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l^  txWed  to  gm  the  ear  of  tb^  ][mblu^  and  to  throw  the  ti^a  i^iloiophr.  Ht  wat  fiiir  fimm  aMCiiting  to  the  ^^f^ 
argum^tsoftheiri^»poQent  into  the  shade  of  unpopu-  eoQclasioiia  wiiich  Hume  drew  from  hia  premiaea,  ^^^ 
luity  and  n^lect.  The  li|^h^8s  and  plausibiliu  of  which  appeared  to  him  to  reault  from  a  too  lapited 
the  empirical  philosophy,  indeed,  could  not  fail  to  view  of  the  subject  in  question.  Had  Hume  enlarged 
ffive  it  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  more  abstruse  hia  views,  and  exhibitea  the  problem,  of  which  his  ob« 
Mad  more  rigorous  philosophy  of  the  3chools.  The  jections  embrace  only  a  part,  in  its  whole  extent  and 
oracles  of  the  former,  experience  and  common  sense,  bearings  ;«-had  these  objections,  in  short,  comprdiend« 
were  much  more  accessible  to  the  multitude;  prpba-  ed,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  whole  of  meta* 
bility»  instead  of  strict  demonstration,  waa  more  easily  physical  science,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kant, 
suppli^;  and  all  disputes  were  soon  disposed  of,  or  that  he  would  most  probably  have  been  led,  by  hia 
thrown  aside  as  mere  verbal  controversies.  The  arbi-  natural  sagacity,  to  the  discovery  of  principles  similar 
tnry  language,  which  this  philosophy  introduced,  to  those  which  are  developed  in  the  critical  philoso-^ 
reoaered  it  easy  for  man^  to  become  the  inventora  of   phy. 

theories ;  and  the  analogical  reasoning  which  it  adc^t*  Kant  was  now  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
ed,  drew  all  arts  and  sciences  within  its  sphere,  and  different  fiite  which  had  lutherto  attended  the  science 
gave  it  a  qpeqioua,  though  false  a{^>earanoe  Qf  universal  of  metaphysics,  when  compared  with  the  suocesaful 
spplicatioQ.  result  of  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  in  other  depart- 

In  the  meantime,  the  science  of  metaphysics,  once  ments  of  sdeiuse  The  princmles  of  logic,  he  observed^ 
hehi  in  honourable  estimaticm,  and  dignified  with  the  had  been  incontrovertibly  eatabliahed,  and  the  science 
proud  title  of  Queen  of  the  Arts,  was  repudiated  and  oom|deted,  as  early  aa  the  days  of  Aristotle.  This  ad« 
deserted,  treated  with  $^m  or  neglect,  and  left  to  vaiidUige,  he  ascribes,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  narrow 
oomjdain  like  Hecuba :  limita  of  this  science :    Logic  having  nothing  to  do 

with  ofajeeta  and  their  difiRerences,  but  being  solely  oo> 

Modo  maxima  rerum^  cupted  with  the  abstract  forma  peculiar  to  the  under- 

T^  gmerU  fmiUq^epoienty  Standing.    The  sdeace  of  mathematice  had  likewise 

Nunc  irahor  exsul  hiopir^J}yii>.  ^^^^  cultivated  with  auccess  from  the  earHest  tunee. 

Physical  science  waa  mudi  more  slow  in  its  progress 
This  acience,  indeed,  might  have  been  irretrievably    towfdrds  systematic  principles.    Metaphysical  sdenee» 
lost,  and  entirely  superseded  by  the  airy  peculations    -i*^  acience  of  apeeuladve  reasmi  quite  isolated,  whidi 
of  popular  theorists ;   had  net  a  philosopher  arisen,    aoars  beyond  experience,  and  is  conversant  in  the  re- 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  intense  re-    gion  of  ideas,-*this  science,  in  which  raasoo  is  her 
flection,  a  qpirit  of  profound  and  patient  investi^^on,    own  disdple,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as 
and  a  metephysical  acuteness  and  perapicui^  m  the    to  have  acquired  the  possession  ofany  systematieprin- 
discovery  and  devdopement  of  abstract  truths,   of   dples,  which  are  recognlaed  as  of  genotJ  application, 
which  the  world  has  seen  no  example  since  the  days    On  the  contrary,  its  field  has  bem,  aa  it  were,  the  ore- 
ot  Aristotle ;  a  man  who,   to  great  natural  talente^    na,  on  whldi  various  cbampiona  have  esereiasd  their 
added  the  most  Various  and  extensive  acquired  know^   prowess,  but  where  no  triumph  haabsen  gained,  whleh 
ledge.      '<  Our  age,"  says  Caxvej  himself  no  mean    was  attended  with  any  permanent  advantage.    How 
phitesopher,  <'  has  witnenied  the  hibours  of  one  of  the    has  it  happened,  that  no  sure  footing  baa  yet  beenfound 
most  uMefatigable  philosopberSj  who  have  at  any  pe-    for  thla  acience  ^    And  by  what  hmt  can  we  profit,  in 
riod  cultivated  the  territory  of  Uie  aciences.    Whatever   order  to'  institute  an  investigation,  with  the  prospect  ef 
opinioD  we  may  entertain  of  the  results  of  the  Kantian    better  suooess  than  that  which  has  attended  the  efibvte 
system,  0a  tending  to  enlarge  or  set  bounds  to  human    of  our  predecessors?  Theremarkd>lerevolutiona  whtdi 
knowledi^,  it  is  impossible  ^  us  to  withhold  from  its    were  accomplished  in  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
author  that  high  respect  which  is  due  to  the  unwearied    phy,  afford  na  examplea  wortiiy  of  imitation,  in  soihr 
application  of  jiuperier  powers  of  thought*  and  those    u  their  analogy  with  metaphysical  sdenoe  will  pevmlf. 
thimka  which  we  owe  him  for  such  an  exercise  of  those    Hitherto,  it  has  been  ffenerally  hdd,  that  all  our  ideas 
powers  OS  comprehends  the  whole  Add  of  philosophy/'    must  be  scoommodated  to  the  objecte  of  our  experience  ; 
(Emmo^,  voL  ii.)    Kent  thought  he  perceived  those    but  all  attemnte  to  extend  our  knowledge  a  jpnofi^  upon 
defiecte,  which  nad  brought  metaphysical  speculations    this  supposition,  have  moved  entirely  abortiye.    Let 
into  dis^^raee;  and  be  devoted  the  labour  of  a  whole    us  try,  tnerefore,  says  Kant,  wheUier  we  shall  not  suo- 
life  ta  a  totd  reform  and  re^establisbnent  of  his  f»-    osed  better  m  our  eflbrte  to  solve  the  problems  of  me* 
vourit^    edenee.     The  difficulties  attending  such  a    taphysics,by  assuming,  eeonlrarto,  that  the  dsjeote  are 
taak,  hofwever^  were  many  and  obviousu    From  a  s^a-    aooommodated  to  the  natore  of  our  cognitive  faculty  ; 
tem  of  doctrines,  whieh  had  given  way  upon  tibe  iirst    «  supposition  which  accords  much  better  with  the  pos-i 
rode  shoc^  of  sceptidsm,  he  oould  expect  little  assist-    silnhtyof  our  possessing  sny  ideas  a  priori,  I  e.  before 
ance  or  eupport.    It  was  neeeisary  to  bmi  the  pro-    the  objects  are  given.    Thia  method  is  simiUu-  to  that 
oess  of  miitatioo  de  nov^j  to  subject  the  cognitiTe    of  Copernicus;  who^  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
faculty  to  n  new  critical  analysis;  to  determine  the  n»-    espldn  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
tore  and  conditi^ms,  the  olgepte  and  extent  of  tta  exerw    old  hypothesis-*that  the  stars  revolved  round  the  speo* 
dae  ;  and  to  fix  the  precise  Umita  of  ite  legitimate  fon^    tatai^^tried  whether  he  oould  not  succeed  better,  by 
vince.     In  several  of  his  worksi  be  has  given  us  very    assuming,  that  the  spectator  revolved,  and  that  the  stars 
interewting  hinte  en  themotivel  which  indaiesd  htm  to    remained  at  test 

undertake  this  kborioua  task,  and  on  the  prindplea  by  Such  was  the  ptdiminary  train  of  thought,  which 
which  he  was  guided  during  the  progress  of  his  inves*-  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Kant  the  elemenu  of  that 
tigatiotia*  The  soipljcd  objections  of  Hume  first  system,  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his  great 
roused  liim  fima  bis  dogmatiod  slumber,  aud  gave  a  work,  the  Criiik  der  reinen  Vemunft ;  a  work  wmcfa, 
new  difcction  to  his  inquiries  in  the  field  of  specahi«    whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  thciory  it  in« 
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Kmt.  eritical  review  of  the  foealCy  of  jadgmenty  harmonice 
extremely  well  with  what  he  has  said,  in  bis  moral  wri» 
tings,  of  the  digni^  of  man.  Indeed,  it  mast  be  con- 
aidered  either  as  a  happy  throw  of  geniu3>  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  most  comprehensive  power  of  thought,  that, 
in  those  works  of  Kant  which  treat  of  the  most  widely 
different  subjects,  we  always  find  that  his  notions  are 
perfectly  consistent,  and  even  mutually  tend  to  sup- 
port each  other.**  And  again,  "  Our  age,  in  respect  to 
the  progress  which  it  has  made  in  the  sciences,  will  be 
particularly  distingiiished  by  posterity,  as  having,  in 
difoent  branches  of  knowle<^,  brought  us  nearer  than 
ever  to  that  Socratic  wisdom,  of  acknowledging  our  ig- 
Dormoe,  and  the  limits  of  our  possible  acquirements. 
Fbr  tibis  dearer  indication  of  that  which  we  do  not  and 
cmnoi  know  in  speculative  science,  we  are  indebted  to 
£ant;  and  this  merit  will  assuredly  remain  to  him, 
rvea  if  the  ci&irts  which  he  himself  has  made  to  en- 
la^^  tlie  province  to  which  he  bad  set  bounds,  or  to  fill 
wp  the  chasms  he  discovered  in  science,  should  not  ul- 
tnsately  be  found  to  stand  the  test  of  future  investiga- 
tiflBSL"  (Garve'alfuce//afl^iMtf  Wriliugs,  voL  ii.  p.  415:} 
Hcvdcr,  in  a  work  entitled  Briefe  zur  Beforderung 
der  Hmmankidt  expresses  his  opinion  of  Kant  in  the 
following  teims:  '*  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  ba^ 
ing  acqnainted  with  a  philosopher,  who  was  my  pre* 
CRiior.  In  the  bloom  of  his  lite,  he  possessed  the  gay 
liiurity  of  a  jpvth ;  which,  I  believe,  still  attends  him 
ID  his  old  age.  His  open  forehead*  fe>rmed,  as  it  were, 
Cw  thou^t,  was  the  seat  of  undisturbable  cheerfulness 
and  j[oy.  The  ianguiye  that  flowed  from  his  lips  was 
licfa  in  thought;  wit  and  humour  were  always  at  his 
mimnand ;  and  his  lectures  wert^  the  most  instructive 
coDvene.  With  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  review- 
ed the  doctrines  of  Liebnitz,  Wolf,  Baumgarten,  Cru- 


the  author  discovered  an  intimate  afsquaiiitince  witb  Kidui 
tlie  pnndples  of  the  sciences,  and  mat  depth  and  on.      1/ 
ginality  of  thought,  were  collected  imd  publiihed  bj  ^'"'^ 
Tieftrunk,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1799, 

In  the  following  works,  his  peculiar  views  of  metai 
physical  science  were  more  fully  developed. 

Criiik  der  reinen  Fernunft,  Riga,  1781 ;  3d  edit  179i, 

Svo.  Prolegomena  zueinerjedenkilnftigenMeiafAiisik, 
1783.  Meiaphysische^Anfanffgrimde  aer  NaiurwineL 
schqfi,  1785.  Grundlegung  zur  Meiaphytik  der  SiUen, 
1785 ;  Criiik  der  practischen  Femunjft,'  1788.  Criiik 
der  Urlheils&raJ},  1790.  MelaphyiUcke  Anfang%grimde 
der  Richtslehre,  1797-  Meiaphywcie  .Anfatigsgrwide 
der  TtiMendlehre,  1797.  Anikropolog^e^in  pragmoiischer 
Hinticht,  1798.       ' 

^  The  biography  of  Kant  has  been  attempted  by  va- 
rious individuals  among  his  countrvmen ;  but  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  life,  and  deKneation  of  the  charac- 
ter, of  this  philosopher,  with  a  perspicuous  view  of  his 
doctrines,  is  still  a  desideratum,-    [zy  . 

KAOLIN.    See  Pobcelain. 

KARAK,  or  Garak,  the  Icarus  of  Arrian,  is  an 
island  on  the  eastern  coast  of.  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  or,  according 
to  Captain  GoodfeUow,  it  contains  twelve  or  thirteen 
square  miles.  At  the  north  eas6iend  is  a  bay  wbeie 
there  iA  a  good  anchorage,  and  which  ia  commanded  by 
a  strong  castle,  built  upon  the  extreme  point  Tlie 
island  was  uninhabited  till  the  year  1760,  whoi  it  was 
surveyed  by  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who  reported  his  ob- 
servations to  the  government  at  Batavia.  He  was  inv- 
mediately  sent  back,  with  several  ships  laden  with  ar< 
tides  necessary  for  building  the  castle  and  the  town, 
and  with  a  ^preat  quantity  of  European  and  Indian 
goods.    Having  completed  their  establishment,  they 


aina^  Hnmc^  &c.  and  prosecuted  the  investigations  of  carried  on  an  active  trade  for  six  or  aevicn  years.  A 
cr„i_  ^ff^gixaa,  and  the  experimental  phibsophers;  Persian  prince,  who  lived  at  Bandareek,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  built  several  vessels,  with  whicb 
he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  pirate  for  some  time.  Thf 
Persians,  however,  succeeded  in  getUng  the  island  into 
their  hands.  The  inhabitants,  who»  when  the  Dntdi 
possessed  the  island,  amounted  to  about  2000  or  3000, 
amount  at  present  only  to  300  or  4<X>.  They  live  by 
gardening  and  fishing,  and  manufacture  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cloth  for  their  own  use.  The  greater  part  of  the 
bam  which  he  drew  his  knowledge,  and  enlivened  hi»  -  island  is  very  rocky;  but  the  eastern  aide,  which  is 


lie  took  up  the  new  writings  of  note  which  appeared 
fraa  time  to  lim^->Bousseau's  Emilius  and  his  Hebise, 
ioc  as  he  did  every  new  discovery  in  natural  philoso- 
phy  anhjeclfd  them  to  the  test  of  criticism,  and  al- 
vaya  nrtanicd  to  the  simple  and  unprejudiced  know* 
le«%e  of  nature,  and  the  moral  woith  of  man*  The 
bistonr  of  man,  of  nations,  and  of  nature,  natural  phi- 
hmofbj,  mathonatics,  and  experience,  were  the  sources 


eoovcnatioD ;  nothing  that  was  worth  knowing  was  in- 
diferept  to  him ;  no  cabal,  no  sect,  no  advantage,  no 
ambitioo  of  a  name,  had  the  smallest  charm  for  him, 
when  coSDporfd  with  the  extension  and  developement 
of  truths  He  encouraged,  and  even  agreeably  forced, 
bi$  Mpfis  to  exercise  their  own  powers  of  thought; 
Ar  wapotispi  was  a  stranger  to  his  mind.  This  man, 
wh<«o  I  oame  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  respect, 
^a  lHUA%9:tL  Kakt^  His  image  is  before  me,  and  I 
^f^f0UmpUu  h  with  pleasure/' 
7  h^  UAumift^  is  a  list  a^  the  writings  of  Kant : 
4*^Aapk^im  um  der  wahren  schalzung  der  lebendigen 
K/'*lt^$  fC^^^ing^^gt  I7i6^  Svo;  Augemaine  Nalur- 
g/t^rA^yJfU  mU  f'/tearfedes  JUmmeUf  1755;  Principiorum 
^/.0//fMm  i^y»ffftaumU  metuphysicte  nana  dilucidaiio,'^ 
4.yi«Ayti#</^^  f0  i^90Mt  an  taking  his  doctor's  deme,  in 
# ;  't^^  hf'^*g  mi*gl4dter  Ikwtis'f^rund  zu  eiuer  Ikmon*. 
9$/^4»^m  fUelhi^^ffns  Gift  Us,  Mi/S;  Ikobachiungen  vber 
ff/H  f^j'thl  dM  HJ$f/nMn  uud  /CrhaieneHf  176i;  Traumfi 
//«*/«  h^hi^fuJi^fs,  l^^((fh  1766 ;  De  mundi  sensidiUs  at* 
^A  if,$4JhnfhtUs  ffffma  et  principiiSf  Konin^sberg,  1770^ 
.  ^  /t,4#0^Mi^^,  t09  ihinif#,  OD  obtaining  his  professor* 

«h.^/    Ihaaa,  wii^^Mn^JtwoTotbeK  tn^sMiiipinr^b 


lower  than  the  rest,  is  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  wdl 
supplied  with  water  from  wells.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
proposed  to  our  government,  in  1 808,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  in  order  to  get  a  oomplete  conmiaud 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  It  is  situated 
in  East  Long.  50^  10',  and  North  Lat,  Sy  iT.  Sec 
Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  127  ;  and  Mac- 
donald  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Umpire,  p.  18,  ^68. 

KARATSCHAl,or  Karatscholi,  a  tnbe  of  Tartars 
dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Elbrus,  the  mcist  lofty  mountain 
of  the  great  ridges  of  Caucasus.  The  name  Karatschai, 
is  said  to  signify  the  Black  Rivulet,  auid  by  some  other 
tribes,  the  people  of  this  tribe  are  called  Black  Circai* 
sians.  Their  abodes  are  on  the  rivers  Chursuk,  Ku- 
ban, and  Teberdeh,  towards  the  northern  base  <^  the 
mountains  bounded  by  the  Abascians  on  the  west;  and 
from  the  same  people  Uiey  are  divided  by  various  mouiw 
tains  on  the  north  and  east.  Lamberti  conjectures,  that 
the  appellation  Black  Circassians,  haa  been  given  them 
from  the  dark  and  cloudy-nature  of  their  country. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the.  Karatschai  is  in  ge>  f«^ 
Q^al  handsome ;  they  ar^  wellahaped^  their  features  Ht^ 
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IumsAsbL  are  remarkably  iielicate>  they  have  large  black  eyes/ 
^•nr™^  and  a  fair  compl^ion.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Georgians,  and  none  are  ever  seen  with  the  broad 
flat  face,  and  obGcrae  eyes,  which  denote  the  blood  of 
the  Mongols.    The  men  wear  woollen  garments  like 
the  Circassans,  resembling  a  close  eartout :  the  wometi, 
on  going  abroad^  dress  m  cloth  and  furs ;  but,  in  the 
warmest  weather,  have  only  a  light  under  garment  of 
white  cotton.    When  €ff  more  advanced  age,  a  white 
handkerchief  is  worn  over  the  head,  but  the  younger 
fonales  have  a  cap  of  silver  lawn,  and  plait  their  hmr, 
which  is  tied  with  a  white  ribband,  and  falls  down 
their  backs  after  the  Circassian  fashion. 
Roan         I'he  houses  of  the  Karatschai  are  built  of  fir,  with 
very  small  windows ;  they  have  no  fire  places,  and  are 
kept  extremely  dean.     They  sleep  on  carpets  and  pil- 
lows, resting  on  wooden  bedsteads,  little  elevated  from 
ttke  ground.    The  principal  utensils  consijit  of  a  variety 
of  copper  kettles,  which  are  brought  by  the  coast  of  the 
BlaiA  Sea  from  Natolia. 
Moo.         As  the  territory  inhabited  by  this  tribe  is  fertile, 
(jgm.        abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  tobacco  are  ob- 
tained by  cultivation ;  and  plenty  of  game  is  caught  in 
the  woods.    The  Karatschai  keep  many  sheep,  asses, 
mules,  and  horses,  the  last  of  small  size,  but  strong  and 
spirited,  and  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  among 
the  mountains.    On  growing  old  and  unserviceable,  the 
tail  and  mane  are  cut  off,  and  they  are  turned  out  to 
feed  in  the  woods,  where  they  become  very  fat,  and  be- 
in^  killed,  the  flesh  is  dried  for  winter  provisions.    The 
Karatschai  make  a  kind  of  beer  resembling  English  por- 
ter, another  beverage  called  bosa,  and  uiey  also  distil 
a  Ihtle  brandy  ftom  wheat  and  barley ;  but  the  former 
is  chiefly  nseci,  strong  liquors  being  forbidden  by  their  re- 
figio>Q8  precepts.  Formerly  they  were  very  fond  of  pork, 
now  it  IS  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  person  touchmff  a 
[SffffD,    hog  is  deemed  impure.    They  are  inaebted  for  this  m- 
convenience  to  the  labours  of  a  Turkish  missionanr,  who 
coiTverted  them  to  the  Mahometan  religion  about  tne  year 
1782.    The  Karatschai  were  formerly  pagans ;  they  are 
entire  strangers  to  Christianity,  and  being  of  the  Sun- 
nite  faith,  entertain  an  inveterate  antipathy  against  other 
sects.     They  hold  the  principles  of  the  Koran  in  strict 
observance,  deeming  it  a  great  crime  to  omit  the  fasts 
amd  prayers  prescrimd  by  it    They  are,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly superstitious,  believing  in  malevolent  demons 
which  haunt  the  mountains ;  and  of  whidi  they  relate 
numberless  stories.    Divination  is  also  in  vogue,  espe- 
cially to  antidpate  the  success  of  the  chace.  Forty-one 
pebbles,  pease,  or  grains  of  com,  are  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain arrangement,  and,  fVom  particukr  rules,  conclu- 
sions are  deduced.    Should  the  omen  prbve  propitious, 
they  hasten  to  fulfil  their  object ;  should  it  be  adverse, 
nothing  can  induce  them  to  attempt  it. 
enb.        On  the  decease  of  an  individual,  the  women  howl, 
beat  their  breasts,  and  tear  their  hair.   The  men  attend 
the  funerals,  lash  themselves  on  the  forehead,  and  man- 
gle file  lobes  of  their  ears  with  their  knives.    But,  on 
returning  from  the  funerals,  dieir  grief  is  drowned  in 
copious  Gbations  of  beer.  ^ 
^gg^        Paxents  generally  seek  out  a  suitable  match  for  their 
aon  ;  as  it  IS  not  customary  for  him  to  communicate  his 
design  of  marrying  to  them,  lest  they  shQuld  disap- 
prove of  his  choice,  and  prevent  the  match.    When 
they  have  decided,  the  parties  are  betrothed,  but  the 
marriage  is  deferred  six  months,  or  a  year ;  nor  during 
all  that  time  are  they  permitted  to  see  each  other.   Nei- 
ther can  the  youth  enter  into  conversation  with  thepa* 
rents  of  the  fonale  until  the  union  has  been  actually 


completed ;  and  it  is  even  judged  indecorous  that  he  KarAUchnl. 
should  sit  in  their  presence.  Previous  to  marriage,  the  """"Y"**^ 
parents  of  the  bride  receive  a  kalim,  or  present,  which 
IS  called  the  price  of*  blood :  and  if  the  bridegroom  be 
i^ealtliy,  he  sends  her  a  complete  dress,  which  she  ptits 
on  when  conducted  to  him  in  the  evening  by  a  train  of 
youths.  On  the  weddhig-day,  an  entertainment  is  gi- 
ven by  each  at  their  respective  dwellings,  but  only  to 
those  of  their  own  sex,  excluding  the  other;  and  festi- 
vities ensue  for  three  days,  accompanied  by  particular 
dances^  performed  by  the  youthful  of  both  sexes.  In 
general,  the  Karatschai  nave  only  one  wife;  some 
among  them,  however,  have  two  or  three,  with  whom 
tiiey  live  in  perfect  felicity ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  mountaineers,  treat  them  with  kindness 
and  aflection.  The  common  people  live  with  their 
wives,  who  are  permitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
strangers.  Among  the  higher  ranks,  each  wife  has  a 
separate  habitation ;  no  one  may  approach  her,  except 
her  husband,  whose  visits  are  never  in  the  day-time, 
but  only  at  night.  Should  the  wife  of  a  person  of  high 
rank  have  no  offspring,  his  male  illegitimate  offspring 
by  slaves  succeed  nim  in  all  his  prerogatives  and  pos- 
sessions, equally,  as  if  they  had  been  of  lawftil  birth. 
Cases  of  seauction  or  adultery  become  a  matter  of  pub« 
lie  interest.  The  seducer  is  conducted  to  the  mosque, 
and  there  tried  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  who  banish 
him  flrom  their  territories.  The  father  turns  his  disho** 
ttoured  daughter,  and  the  husband  his  adulterous  wife, 
out  of  the  house,  nor  is  either  ever  fbrgiven ;  and  8ome« 
thnes  the  affair  terminates  in  the  death  o€  the  offender. 
The  disgraced  famfly  then  quit  the  country,  to  conceal 
their  shame. 

Three  ififfbrent  ranks  seem  to  be  acknowledged  Differtncc 
among  the  Karatschai ;  first,  princes ;  secondly,  nobler ;  of  tuk. 
and  thirdly,  commons  or  peasants;  but  all  are  tributary  t6 
the  Circassians,  who  are  considered  their  only  superiors. 
There  are  three  fkmilies  of  princes,  who  are  entitled  to 
exact  the  attendance  of  the  nobles  in  dieir  equestrian 
excursions ;  and  they  may,  besides,  take  the  use  of  any 
person's  horses,  providea  these  be  soon  returned :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  derive  any  revenues  feom  the 
tribe.  They  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Circassian 
nobles,  who  take  their  daughters  fbr  wives  reciproodly. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  they  should  only  be  considered 
nobles  of  die  highest  rank.  Neither  do  they  seem  to 
enjoy  any  real  authority  over  the  people,  though  they 
exert  their  influence  among  them.  Important  mat- 
ters are  discussed  by  an  assembly  of  the  elders  in 
their  mosque.  Should  a  son  be  disobedient  to  his  pa- 
rents, he  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  se- 
riously exhorted  to  refbrm.  If  the  admonition  proves 
inefiectual,  his  parents,  after  providing'  him  with  a  few 
necessaries,  turn  him  out  of  doors,  which  he  is  never 
a^in  permitted  to  enter,  and  disown  him  ;  and  should 
his  conduct  still  prove  reprehensible,  he  is  expelled  from 
the  village  fbr  life.  The  Karatschai  swear  by  the  Ko- 
ran to  observe  their  agreements ;  and  a  violation  of  the 
bargain  is  attended  with  forfeiture  of  five  or  ten  sheep 
to  the  village.  After  paying  this  penalty,  tiie  covenant 
may  be  renewed ;  and  no  instance  is  known  of  its  being 
infringed  a  second  time. 

Children  are  brought  up  in  a  strict  and  commenda^  Itduckiicfh. 
ble  manner.  Many  persons  commit  the  education  of 
their  sons  to  the  priest,  or  mulla,  who  instructs  them  in 
reading  and  writing,  in  which  having  obtained  profi* 
dency,  they  are  appointed  to  chant  we  Koran  in  the 
mosque. 

The  Karatschai  are  tlie  most  polished  and  best  dii^M* 
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Xinti^:iL  aed  tribe  of  any  inhabiting  the  Caucansian  moBntainay 
and  surpasa  ail  their  neighboura  in  miidneaa.  of  man* 
ners.  The  rich  lend  oxen  to  the  poor ;  present  them 
with  donationa ;  or  find  them  such  employment  aa  en« 
ablea  thedi  to  aubsiat  in  oomforL  Though  easily  ex« 
asperated,  they  are  aa  eaaily  pacified,  and  prone  to 
adinowledge  their  errors.  Treachery  is  ao  rare^  aa 
acarcely  to  be  known  to  them  even  by  name.  Should 
a  native  be  guilty  of  it,  or  a  stranger  find  hia  way  among 
them  as  a  spy,  he  would  literally  be  cut  to  pieces.  To 
the  Kabardian  princes,  their  superiors,  they  pay  the  ut- 
most respect. 

The  Karatschai  dwell  in  a  fertile  country,  from  which 
subsistence  can  readily  be  obtained :  they  are  industrious, 
and  practise  agriculture,  but  are  incapable  of  manufiu> 
turing  those  articles  which  require  stulL  Their  arma, 
whicn  are  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  and  daggers,  they  pro- 
cure from  the  Circaaaians.  All  the  doth  o£  their  apparel 
is  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  it  ia,  beaidea,  much 
esteemed  throughout  the  whole  of  Caucaaua.  The  fe- 
males go  little  abroad,  and  are  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  m  making  clothes  for 
the  other  sex.  Their  commex^ce  ia  very  limited.  Furs 
of  various  wild  animala,  obtained  in  the  wooda  and 
mountains*  are  either  sold  to  foreign  traders,  or  kept 
for  carpets,  whereon  they  kneel  in  prayer.  A  aurplua 
of  their  woollen  doth,  aa  alao  fdta  for  carpeting  and 
lioods,  are  exported  to  the  Imirettians,  and  a  Turkish 
fortress  now  occupied  by  the  Russiana,  called  Tachua- 
diukulee,  or  Sochumkalah,  on. the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Some  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  excessively 
fond,  ia  disposed  of  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whio 
expcNt  it  to  Russia.  One  of  these  ia  likewise  aupplied 
by  them  with  lead  and  aulphur:  great  quantities  of 
cornel  berries,  which  grow  in  the  woods,  are  preaerved 
in  honey»  and  sold  to  the  Turks  and  KaiMurdians : 
but  their  own  country  being  too  cold  for  beea,  they 
procure  it  from  the  latter  for  thia  purpose.  .From 
them  likewise  thev  ^t  salt,  and  artidea  of  Russian 
produce ;  and  for  txieir  other  commoditiea,  are  received 
m  return,  tobacco-pipes*  which  are  in  great  demand, 
Turkish  tobacco,  otter  skins*  copper  kettles,  needles, 
thimbles,  silks,  and  cottons. 

The  Karatschai  inhabit  a  village,  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name*  and  sometimes  Elbrus,  consisting 
of  250  houses,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  north- 
em  base  of  the  mountain,  and  thirty  north-east  of  ano- 
ther mountain,  called  Dshuman-taw,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Chursuk  and  i^uban.  A  tribe  called 
Urusby,  dwelling  on  the  elevated  ridge  of  Tschalpach, 
belongs  to  the  same  people,  and  is  ruled  by  a  Kabar« 
dian  prince.  The  whde  nation  seems  limited  to  4000 
families. 

Very  little  is  preserved  of  the  history  of  the  Karata- 
chaL  Abulghasi  Bahader  Khan,  the  prince  of  Karazm, 
who  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  history  of  the 
Tartars,  is  silent  regarding  them.  But  about  the  same 
period  wherein  he  flourished,  namely,  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  are  mentioned  in  gene- 
ral terms  by  Lamberti,  the  Italian  missionary,  lie  re- 
marks that  they  spoke  the  Turkish  language,  and  ex- 
presses his  surprise  how  they  could  have  preserved  it 
m  such  purity,  amidst  the  variety  of  surrounding  na- 
tiona.  In  his  time  they  were  invaded  by  some  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  being  repulsed*  a  number  of  women 
in  military  accqutrementa  were  found  among  the  slain. 
Being  brought  to  the  prince  of  Mingrelia*  he  promised 
great  rewards  to  the  Karatachai,  if  they  could  take  one 
of  these  Amaaons  alive.      Both  arms  and  accoutre- 


ments were  seen  by  Lamberti,  who  gives  a  very  nionte  le 
description  of  them.     Of  later  years,  the  inrotds  of    I 
the  Russians  among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  snd  the  dr^  ^^^ 
sire  of  their  government  to  become  more  intimately  aoi^* 
qoainted  wi&  the  territories  over  whidi  they  citim 
authority,  have  exposed  some  singular  and  intereitiitf 
features  in  the  history  of  the  mountaineers  by  whid 
they  are  inhabited,     {c) 

KARLY,  or  Caau*  is  the  nfone  of  a  village  between 
Bombay  and  Poonah,  where  there  are  several  ezav^ 
tions  similar  to  those  of  Elephanta  and  Ellon.  See 
Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  16S.;  Moor's  Hiii* 
doo  Paniheon  ;  and  Mrs.  Graham'a  Journal  of  a  Rau 
dence  tn  India, 

KARMATHIANS.    See  Cabmatuians. 

KASAN.    See  Kazan. 

KASHNA.    See  Kasbina. 

KASIDEANS,  or  AssinEANs,  were  a  religiooi  fii* 
temity  among  the  Jews,  who  bound  thcmsdves  to 
adorn  the  porches  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  pn^ 
aerve  it  from  decay.  Scaliger  mMintama^  that  the  £i* 
senes  were  descended  from  them, 

KASSIN  A,  or  Casuna,  is  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  Niger,  between  the  king« 
doms  of  Bomou  and  Tombuctoow  This  kii^om  las 
such  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Bonioa  id  ib 
soil,  climate,  and  productions,  aa  well  aa  in  its  (cmd 
government,  and  m  the  mannera  of  the  people,  that  ve 
muat  refer  the  reader,  in  those  points,  to  an  aooountof 
that  kingdom. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  in  language,  currency,  and  in  cer« 
tain  articlea  of  their  commerce.  The  currency  of  Kis- 
aina  conaista  of  cowrie  shells,  of  which  2500  are  equal 
to  10s.  1^  Sterling.  The  merchanta  of  Ksssina  sap* 
ply  all  other  nationa  with  the  salt  which  is  obtained  hm 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou.  The  lakes  in  which  tfati  n* 
luable  commodity  is  found,  are  45  days  march  fioo 
Agadea,  and  are  encircled  by  the  burning  sands  of  tix 
Desart  of  Bilma.  A  thousand  camels  are  emplojed 
in  the  caravana,  which  are  engaged  in  this  profitable 
trade.  The  other  articlea  of  commerce  which  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Kaasina  affords,  are  gold  duat,  slsveSi  cottco 
cloth,  senna,  goatskins,  ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and  q« 
Vet;  and,  in  exchange  for  these,  they  receive  cowrief, 
horses,  red  capsy  check  linens,  coarse  woollen  doche, 
baize,  small  lurkey  carpets,  Meaurata  carpets,  silks, 
tissues  and  brocades,  sabre  blades,  Dutch  knives,  sds- 
sars,  coral  beads,  small  looking-glaaaes,  and  nuts,  whidi 
communicate  a  pleasant  bitter  by  infusion. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Niger  in  ita  passage  thnmgh  the 
kingdom  of  Kaasina  is  so  great,  that  vessels  are  anable 
to  ascend  the  current  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Afo* 
can  Association  (1792),  Agadez  ia  said  to  belong  to 
Kaasina,  but  Homeman  states,  that  it  is  the  capital « 
an  independent  kingdom  called  Asben.  The  dtya 
Caasina  is  650  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Bomou,  and  P 
£.  S.  E.  from  Tombuctoo.  It  is  situated  in  £«Bt  Long. 
IP  3V,  and  North  Lat.  14^^ 

KATMANDU.    See  Khatmandu. 

KAUFFMAN,  Angelica,  an  eminent  female  palt- 
er, was  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  and  was  bom  at  Cou^ 
the  capital  of  Oie  Grisons,  on  the  30th  October,  17^ 
Her  turn  for  painting  was  carefully  cultivated  by  W 
father,  who  took  her  to  Milan  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
and  afterwards  sent  her  to  Rome,  where  she  soon  ^ 

?[uired  the  reputation  which  was  due  to  ^^J^j 
n  the  year  1765,  she  came  to  England  with  U^ 
Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  British  ambsssador  at  v^ 
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nice,  and  was  there  received  in  the  most  flattering  man-  to  her  maj^ty,  an  office  which  he  held  till  171 6. 

ner.     Her  happiness,  however,  was  distined  to  be  of  Having  been  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  he  died  on 

short  duration.     The  footman  of  a  German  count,  who  the  1st  September  17S1,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

personated  his  master,  contrived  to  get  himself  Intro-  The  following  is  a  list  gf  the  principal  works  of  Dr. 

duced  at  court,  and  persuaded  Angelica  to  marry  him.  Keill : 

The  deception,  however,  was  soon  discovered ;  and  it  An  Examination  ofDr,  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

was  only  by  paying  him  £300,  that  he  came  under  an  with  tome  remarks  on  Mr.  IVhistofCs  New  Theori/  of  the 

obligation  to  return  to  Germany,  and  cease  to  molest  Earth,     Lond.  1698.    A  second  edition  of  this  work 

her.     She  afterwards  married  an  Italian  painter  of  the  appeared  in  1737* 

name  of  Zucchi;  and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  Intraduciio ad Feram  Physkam,  Lond.  1702.  Anew 

years  in  England*  she  returned  with  him  to  the  Gri-  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1736. 


sons.  Some  time  afterwards  she  settled  at  Rome, 
where  her  house  was  the  resort  of  artists  and  men 
of  genius  of  all  countries.  She  died  at  Rome,  on  the 
5th  November,  1807,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  and 
she  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  public  funeral,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Canova. 

KAZAN,  or  Casan,  is  a  city  of  Russia,  and  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  rivulet  Kazanka,  about  five  versts  to 
the  left  of  the  Volga.  It  consists  of  a  strong  fort,  built 
with  stone— of  a  town,  built  of  wood—and  of  several 
suburbs,  one  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Tartars. 
There  are  here  several  churches  built  of  stone,  and 
eleven  convents.  At  one  md  of  the  town  is  a  cloth 
manufactory,  the  produce  of  which  is  bought  by  go- 
vernment at  a  fixed  price,  for  the  purpose  of  doUung 
the  soldiers.  It  has  also  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  Russian  leather.  In  the  convent  of 
Sdandowa,  which  is  situated  about  two  versts  from 
the  town,  on  the  river  Kaaanka,  is  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  Tartars,  who  are  instructed  in  the 
Russian  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  elements  of  philo« 
sopby,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rehgiout 
in  order  to  qualify  them  as  preachers.     Kazan  is  also 


An  edition  of  Euclid,  with  two  tracts  on  Trigono« 
metry,  and  the  nature  of  logarithms,  1713. 

Introductio  ad  Veram  Astronomiam,  in  1701,  which 
was  afterwards  translated  into  English. 

His  papers  in  the  Phiioeophical  TransaclidnSt  are,    ^ 

1.  On  the  Laws  of  Attraction,  and  other  Physical 
Principles.     PhiL  Trans.  1708.  Na  315.  p.  97. 

2.  Of  the  Laws  of  Centrifugal  Force,  1708.  No. 
317.  p.  174. 

3i  The  Newtonian  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem  of 
finding  the  true  motion  of  the  Planets,  &c.  Sec  1713. 
No.  337.  p.  I. 

4.  Theoremata  qua&dam  infinitam  materisB  divisibili* 
tatem  spectantia,  1714.  No.  337.  p.  82. 

5.  Observations  on  Mr.  John  Bernoulli's  remarks  on 
the  inverse  problem  of  Centripetal  Forces,  with  a  new 
solution  of  tne  Problems,  1714.    No.  350.  p.  91. 

See  our  life  of  John  Bernoulli,  for  an  account  of 
our  author's  quarrel  with  that  mathematician ;  and  our 
article  Fluxions,  for  an  account  of  his  dispute  with 
Leibnitz. 

KEITH  is  the  name  of  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Banff*.    The  new  town  of  Keith 


was  founded  in  1750,  by  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  upon  a 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  The  garrison  of  the  city  barren  moor,  which  was  let  in  lots  of  30  feet  by  70. 
oonsists  of  three  regiments,  for  the  use  of  whom  there  Manufacturers  speedily  formed  establishm^ts,  and  the 
Is  a  good  hospitaL  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  town  gradually  increased.  Flax  dressing,  spinning, 
in  wneat,  barley,  oats,  &c. ;  and  to  the  north  and  east  and  weaving,  afford  employment  to  manv  of  tne  inha- 
are  extensive  woods  of  fine  oaks,  which  are  conveyed  bitants.*  In  1791*  the  population  of  the  town  was 
to  St.  Petersburgh  for  ship- building.  7'he  city  was  1075.  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  whole  parish 
ooDSumed  by  fire  in  1749  and  1752.  Its  distance  from  was  3289;  and  in  1811,  it  was  3352.  See  Sir  John 
Moscow  is  400  miles  east,  and  from  Sl  Petersburgh  Sinclair's  Stdtislical  Account  of  Scotland,  voL  v. 
660  aoath*east     It  is  situated  in  East  Long.  49**  3',        KELAT.    See  Mekran. 

and  in  North  Lat  55^  45\  KELP  is  the  produce  of  the  bumingof  certain  Fuci> 

KEPT,  Kepht,  or  Coptos^  is  a  town  of  Egypt,  si«  as  particularly  specified  under  that  article,  and  rendered 
tuated  on  a  canal  made  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  useful  in  the  arts,  by  the  quantity  of  soda  and  of  neu« 
At  m  village  to  the  north  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  tral  salts  which  it  contains,  being  in  the  form  of  green- 
of  •  amall  temple.  There  is  a  lake  about  300  paces  ish  or  blueish  masses  approaching  to  black.  It  has  b&«  Importance 
long  and  200  broad,  to  the  east  of  the  high  ground  of  come  an  object  of  great  attention  to  individuals,  from  ^  ^^^ 
the  old'  dty,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  the  value  which  th^  manufacture  of  it  adds  to  those 
the  Btipply  of  the  town.  Over  the  canal  which  rises  landed  estates  which  have  any  great  extent  of  sea  shore 
to  the  south  of  this,  are  the  remains  of  two  bridges,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  fuci ;  and  by  public  bo* 
one  ofi  which  has  five  piers,  but  no  arches,  large  stones  dies,  especially  the  Highland  Socie^  of  Scotland,  it  is 
bein^  laid  from  one  pier^  to  another.     Distance  from    cherished  as  an  important  internal  resource,  by  which 

~"       ~  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  extended.     This  active  bo« 

dy  has  made  many  laudable  exertions  for  discovering 
the  means  of  cultivatmg  it  to  advantage,  and  of  turn* 
ing  it  to  account  in  the  other  manufactures  to  which  it 


Cairo  250  miles  south.  East  Long.  32^  0^,  and  NorUi 
Lat.  25°  SO'. 

K£ILL,  John,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  na- 
tural philosopher,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 


J67I9  and  studied  in  that  university  under  the  cel£«    is  applied.     In  the  first  volume  of  their  prize  essaya 


brated  Dr.  Gregory.  In  1694,  he  entered  Baliol  Col 
le^e>  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion, by  reading  private  lectures  on  experimental  phi- 
losophy. He  succeeded  Dr.  Millington  in  17G0,  as 
Sedleian  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1708  he 
iwaa  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1709,  he 
^went  to  New  England,  as  treasurer  to  the  Palatines, 
and  upon  his  return  in  1710,  he  was  chosen  Savilian 
profossor  of  astronomy  in  Oxford.     About  the  year 


and  transactions,  we  have,  trom  the  late  Dr.  Walker,  an 
excellent  account  of  the  manufacture,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the  essay  was  writ« 
ten ;  together  with  valuable  suggestions  for  improving 
its  equality,  and  for  enlarging  the  manufacture,  by  the 
cultivation  of  seau  weeds.  V\'e  have  also  the  subsequent 
extended  observations  of  his  successor.  Professor  Jame* 
son,  which  were  first  published  in  his  account  of  the 
mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  isles.     Considerable  precau< 


1711^  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  decypherer    tions  are  required,  botli  in  the  gathering,  drying,  and 
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Kelp,  burning  of  the  fucl^  in  the  treatment  ct  the  ashes,  in 
^•^  V ^^  their  fusion,  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  air  du- 
ring these  processes,  as  the  alkali  is  apt  to  be  dissipa- 
ted, by  neglect  or  excess,  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  A 
knowledge  of  the  most  advantageous  process  in  bum- 
ing'is  still  a  desideratum ;  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
(1818,)  the  Highland  Society  holds  out  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  testimony  of  its  approbation,  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  satis&ctory  experimental  account  of 
that  subject 

Till  very  lately,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  among 
manufacturers  who  purchase  kelp,  to  assure  themselves 
of  the  comparative  valu'e  of  different  cargoes.  The  pro- 
cesses of  chemists  for  estimating  the  amount  of  aJkali 
contained  in  it  had  been  various,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
peared to  imply  a  degree  of  trouble  in  the  manipula- 
tion, which  was  too  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  too  un- 
certain, for  habitual  application  to  mercantile  use.  To 
remove  this  disadvantage,  was  one  otyect  with  the 
Highland  Society,  for  which  ther  offerea  two  of  their 
prides.  In  consequence  of  whidi,  we  have  two  judici- 
ous essays  on  the  subject,  both  deemed  worthy  of  the 
proffered  mark  of  encouragement,  one  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  and 
another  by  Mr.  Parkes.  The  first  6i  these  is  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  objects,  and  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  di- 
rect application  tQ  practice.  Meritorious  new  discover- 
ies are  sometimes  inferior  in  utility,  to  the  well  execu- 
ted task  of  rendering  those  available  whidimre  already 
'  made,  pointing  out  the  tnost  judicious  choice  among 
many  proposed  expedients,  and  removing  from  the 
'  minds  of  those  concerned  aJl  discouraging  impressions 
'  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  This  essay  >  has  for  one 
chief  object  the  comparison  of  kelp  and  barilla;  an  im- 

Krtant  problem,  as  leading  .us  to  discover  how  far  the 
mestic  falls  short  of  the  roreign  article,  and  what  hope 
^may  be  encouraged  of  rivalling  the  latter  in  the  mar- 
ket, without  tile  aid  of  the  questionable  policy  of  a 
heavy  duty,  tending  to  exclude  from  our  manufactures 
the  employment  of  the  cheapest  article.    We  shall  fol- 
low the  eraer  in  whidi  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  es* 
say  now  mentioned. 
^?"*^       The  soluble  part  of  any  fidr  sample  of  kelp,  is  sepa- 
«^y«>  <n    rated  by  boilmg  it  in  water,  after  it  has  been  duly  com- 
^'  minuted.    The  propmrtipn  of  it  that  was  found  in  the 

e9cperiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  varied  from  about  one-third  to 
^  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  constituent  parts  <^  it  are 
ascertained  by  two  different  processes ;  the  one  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  different  chemical  tests  to  the 
whole  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  other  in  making  it 
yield  its  saline  ingredients  in  a  crystalliased  form,  by 
the  process  of  evaporation.  The  effects  produced  on 
the  vegetable  colours  show  the  presence  of  an  alkali, 
either  unoombined,'or  in  union  only  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  well  known  to  be  soda. '  A  qiumtity  of 
potassa  likewise  exists  in  it,  and  shews  itself,  by  giving 
with  tartaric  acid  a  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  the 
muriatic  acid.  There  is  no  neutral  salt  with  an  earthv 
or  metallic  base.  The  existence  of  such  a  compound  is 
excluded  by  the  superabundance  of  fVee  alkali,  and  this 
absence  is  confirmed  by  the  employment  of  the  tests, 
by  whidi  such  base  would  be  detected.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  shown,  by  a- precipitate  formed 
with  the  muriate  of  baryta,  and  which  is  not  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  presence  of  muriatic  add  is  shown, 
by  the  inioluble  precipitate  the  muriate  of  silver  form- 
ed when  it  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  '  Other  ex- 
periments were  made,  by  which  the  following  ingre^ 
dients,  besides  the  alkali,  were  found  to  be  contained 
in  100  grains  of  the  saline  nutter. 


LP. 

Cartonic  add  and  sulphuretted  liydwya,     •       •      .      ,^     ^*Y^ 

Sidplliir, I 

Sal^ianc  add,         •...••,     fji^ 
Mariatic  add,  ....•••,    i%,\ 
Insdiible  matter,       .      -  •        •        •        .       •       ,       ,5 

These  were  in  combination  ^th  as  much  of  the  il« 
kaline  bases  as  was  suffident  foi^  thdr  satiuitioii.  Ex* 
periments  were  made,  to  shew  in  what  state  of  oombi. 
nation  they  existed,  by  observing  what  saHs  make  their 
appearance  in  evaporation;  but  these  arenow super- 
seaedby  the  subsequent  ingenious  researches  ofDr.  Mur- 
ray,- on  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  and  thewatmof 
the  sea,  (see  the  Transactions  of  ihe  Royal  SodHy  of 
Edinburgh,'  vols.  vii.  and  viii.)  :  from  winch  it  appesn, 
that  the  same  solutions  afford  neutral  salts  diffienng  in 
chemical  constitution  according  to  the  process  by  which 
these  formations  are  separated ;  and  consequently,  Uiat 
all  the  knowledge  that  is  within  our  readi  is  obtained, 
when  the  proportions  of  different  adds  and  bsses  con* 
*  tained  in  any  mixed  solution  are  determined.    Theie 
ingredients  were  the  same  in  the  saline  matter  procured 
from  different  spedmens  of  kelpj  though  in  various  pro* 
portions. 

The  prindpal  object  which  was  wanted,  was  an  easy  MttMrf 
'  method  of  ascertaining  the  auantity  of  alkali  contained  f^fa^ 
in  different  specimens  of  kelp.    Mr.  Kirwan  had  em-  ^'TT 
ployed  a  solution  of  common  alum,  and  judged  of  die  ^ 
quantity  of  alkali  by  the  quantity  of  aluminous  esrth 
which  the  solution  was  found  capable  of  predpitatio^ 
from  the  sulphuric  acid,  to  whidi  in  that  substance  it 
is  united.     By  this  method,  he  shewed  in  a  paper,  oon« 
tained  in  the  Irish  Transactions,  that  Cimnaman  kdp 
contained  of  soda  .         .        .         S.437  per  cent 

And  when  deprived  of  sulphur  by  1         -  - -^  . 

the  action  o£  carbonic  acid,        J  ' 

Strangfbrd  kelp,  .  .  1.95 

Professor  Jameson  made  experiments  on  different 
kinds  of  kelp  by  the  application  of  this  test,  and  also 
by  that  which  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Bla^^viz. 
the  neutralisation  of  an  add  of  given  strength.  In  his 
experiments, 

Hb.  01. 
Nonray  kdp  oontaiaed  in  lOOlba.  .        •        f    H 

Shetland  do.  of  indifeent  valne*  •         ..96 

-  J.jflwis  da ^        ,        t    U 

Arrandou  .....         .        •        3^ 

Good  tsia  do.      .        •        •        •        .         .        •        4 

Da  MuU  do. 4 

Da  Morven  do. 44 

Do.  Skyie  do..        •        ••        •         •        •        5 

JLeithdo.  .....         •        .4 

Dr.  Fyfe  very  properly  gives  the  preference  to  the 
method  of  Dr.  Black,  as  snnpler  and  more  easOy  em- 
ployed by  all  who  have  any  interest  in  knowing  tne  va^ 
lue  of  different  cargoes;  and  the  strength  of  the  add 
must  be  in  the  first  place  p^ectly  known.  This  i* 
conveniently  done  by  using  sulphuric  add,  the  stren^ 
of  which  is  readily  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity. 
A  ffiven  weight  of  kelp  reduced  to  powder,  is  mixM 
with  a  given  -weight  of  boiling  water,  allowed  to  remsio 
in  mixture  sevend  days,  and  frequently  shaken.  One 
half  of  the  clear  solution  is  poured  off*,  and  this  is  sito* 
'  rated  with  the  add,  litmus  paper  being  employed  ss 
the  test  of  the  point  of  saturation.  The  quantity  of 
add  which  it  has  required  is  ascertained  by  using  s 
small  measure  divided  into  grains,  in  adding  the  add 
in  successive  portions.  The  results  of  this  test  on  35 
spedmens  are  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
prpportion  of  alkali  varies  from  1  to  6  per  cent,  and  tbst 


K  E  L  P- 

idjk    the  k«ljp,  even  et  the  lamet  iriaee,  varies  oonsidenbly, 

^^r^  dqiaiding,  no  doubCy  pn  the  circumatanoes  which  ooeur 

during  the  manufacture.    This  last  drcumstance  rea* 

(fers  it  of  importance,  that  the  pukdiaser  should  always 

be  able  to  judge  of  its  value.    It  is  shewn  in  the  same 

Gper,  that  for  want  of  some  method  for  this  purpose, 
^h  prices  are  sometimes  given  for  very  indifferent 
articles.  £  8  per  ton  was  given  for  kelp  contaming  4^ 
par  cent  while  £  1 1,  Us.  was  given  for  an  aitide  con- 
taing  less  than  one  per  cent.  It  is  .on  this  ingredient 
that  the  value  of  kelp  to  the  soap-maker  depends. 
uoliiUe  '^^  following  atatement  is  given,  of  the  composition 
Kt.  of  the  imtoMk  part  of  kelp^  as  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment* 

Sn^ftnretted  bydzogen  a&d  carbonic  acid»  14> 
OvboB,             .....  4.1 

Svdpliuik  add, 47 

fflica.  .  ....  1S3 

UmCt  •  .-  .  «  .  38*tt 

Magneda,  .....  18«^ 

AhimixiA,  ..*...  15.4 

Inm,  ......         .77 

36.14 
Low        .         .  1.86 

100.0 

m^uti       The  quantity  of  uncombined  alkali  in  barilla,  was 
ifa  boril.  found  to  be  more  uniform  than  in  kelp,  and  the  average 
about  1 1  per  cent.    The  whole  soluble  matter  amount* 
ed  to  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.     In  all  respects,  the 
number  and  kind  of  ingredients  in  kelp  and  barilla  are 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  iodine,  which  is.  con- 
tained In  kelp,  but  not  m  barilla. 
9&atM>B      The  manufactures  in  which  kelp  is  employed,  are 
ke/p  ia    principally  soap-making,  bleaching,  and  glass-making 
"'^     The  soap  maker  and  bleacher  use  the  soluble  parts 
^        alone  ;  and  these  are  only  so  far  valuable  to  them,  as 
they  contain  uncombined  alkali,  or  can  be  made  to 
yield  it.    After  the  soda  is  extracted,  an  additional 
quantity  of  Xh\&  alkali  may  be  procured  from  the  sul- 
phates.    For  this  purpose  the  spent  lees  are  mixed 
with  saw-dust,  or  waste  tanner's  bark,  and  a  portion  of 
lime  is  added ;  these  are  exposed  to  an  intense  heat, 
with  the  free  access  of  air,  in  a  reverberatofyfumaca 
— The  effeet  of  this  process  is  to  decompose  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  alkali  is  «et 
free  ;   and  though  this  alkali  should  consist  partly  of 
potassa,  yet  it  is  the  soda  that  is  obtained  free,  as  the 
potasaa  evolved  detaches  it  from  the  muriate  of  soda, 
by  combining  with .  the  acid  of  this  salt    The  com* 
buation  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  employed  produces 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  by  uniting  with  the  oyxgen 
of  the  sulphuric,  and  this  carbonic  add  combines  with 
more  or  less  of  the  alkali,  set  free  from  the  more  pow- 
erful acids.    The  sulphur  obtained  by  the.decomposi^ 
tion  o£  the  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  the  lime  to  form 
a  aulpjuiret.     The  muriate  of  potassa,  fi^rmed  in  this 
process,  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purchased  by 
the  alum  manufacturers.    The  remaining  lees  contaia. 
iodine,  "which  may  be  separated  copiously^  by  the  pro* 
cesses  described  under  our  article  Iodink,  to  which  the 
r^kder   is  referred  for  a  fulL  account  of  that  singiUar 
substance.  '' 

iiao.  As  tbe  soluble  matter  is  thus  valuable,  and  it  is  ef 
mIq.  some  importance  to  be  able  to  determine  the  total  quan^ 
uer-  tity  of  it  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  any  particular 
kelp,  Dr.  Fyfe  proposes,  as  the  readiest  method  of  do^ 
in^  this^  to  extract  it  from  a  given  weight  of  tbe  kelp, 
hy  mesuos  of  a  determinate  proportion  of  Water,  and 
then  to  use  the  common  ipeans  for  detenniiiing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution.    To.  assist  this  process. 
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he  gives  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of 
different  degrees  of  strength,  varyhig  from  1  to  seO  per 
cent. 


Kelfi; 


A  solttdon  containiug 

1  per  wot.  has  a  spfr* 

dficgnTilvof  1008.1 

S        .        .        .  1015.9 

3  .        .        .  108a4 

4  .        .        .  1030.6 

5  .        .       ^  10S7.5 

6  .        .        .  1044w4 

7  .        .        .  lOol.l 

8  .        .        .  1059.1 

9  .        .        .  1006.9 
10        .        .        •  1075 


A  solution  containing 
.  11  per  cent  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of        1082.3 
12        .        .        .      1089.5 


13 
U 

U 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 


I096.a 

iioa5 

1110.4 

1116.9 

1123. 

1128.6 

1133.8 

1138.1 


Two  ounces  of  finely  ground  kelp  may  be  pot  into  a 
tall  narrow  glass;  on  tms  six  ounces  of  water  may  be 
poured,  and  the  height  of  the  liquid  marked  on  the 
glass.  It  may  then  be  bailed  gently  for.  an  hour,  the 
whole  returned  into  the  glass,  and  a  quantitjr  of  water 
added,  till  it  rises  to  the  mark.  The  specific  gmvity 
of  a  clear  portion  of  this  ma^  then  be  ascertained,  mio, 
as  six  times  the  weight  of  water  was  employed,  the 
proportion  |>er  cent,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  six. 

Whenlhe  jrhde  qumtity  of  soluble  mister  is  asoer-  Sulphiiric 
tained,  and  also  the  quantity  of  unaombined  alkali,  or  *cia. 
alkal?T!f  carbonate,  it  may  be  of  use  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  sulphuric  aci4  b^  treatmg  it  with  mu« 
riate  of  bary  tes,  and  weighing  the  nrecipUale  afforded* 
This  wiU  show  what  proportton  of  alkaH  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  soaper'a  Ices^ 
mixed  up  with  saw-dust,  or  lAer  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter. 

The  insdufaJe  residue  of  kelp,  is  used  by  the  glass* 
mdiers  file  preparing  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass.  When 
obtained  Irom  the  sosp*boiler,  it  contains  a  quantity  of 
lime,  which  he  hss  added  to  it,  and  this  earth  has  a  con- 
siderablS'duHce  in^e  formation  of  the  ghiss.  This  re* 
siduealse^  forma  a  valuable  manase. 

In  the  Boanufiusture  of  crown  glass,  kdp  is  employed 
in  the  entire  state,  bemg  sul9gpeGted  to  the  process  of 
comminutian,  but  to  no  chemical  separation  of  its  in* 
gredienU,  except  that  the  carbon  and  sulphur  are 
driven  off  l^  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  and  this 
is  done  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  sand,  which  iato 
ftns  the  glass  along  with  it. 

The  k^  procured  from  the  Fucvs  Vetwuhius^  is  in  Comparison 
largest  qu«ittty,  and  is  generally  in-  most  esteem  for  its  ^^^^^^ 
quality.    The  Fwms  Nodaus  afibrds  a  kelp  of  equal  ^^^ 
vslue,  but  in  smaller  quantity.    The  Fucus  Serraius  is 
in  both  these  particulars  less  productive ;  and  the  Fn^ 
an  Digilttiut  still  less.     The  last  forms  the  principal 
psrt  or  the  drift  ware,  whidi  is  regarded  as  affording 
kelp  of  an  inferior  quality,  though  to  this  there  are  oc* 
easional  exoepdons. 

Kelp  procured  fnm  fhcj  which  have  been  exposed  Efiect  of 
to  rain  during-the  process  of  drying,  is  found  inferior  lain* 
in  its-  quality  to  that  which  has  escaped  such  expo- 
sure. 

FAci  cut.when  two  .or  tiiree  years  old,  yield  more  Age  of  the 
kdp  in  ^propottionr  to  its  buHc,  than  whea-auffered  to  ^^^ 
stand  longer. 

The  alkali, 'free  or  carbonated,  contaiaed  in  kelp,  is  Origin  of 
the  product  of  the  bmning  process;  none  being  oIk  SSj!^  *^* 
tubed  from-  sea*weed  by  subiecting  it  to '^  the  action 
of  boiliiig  water.    It  is  found,  howe^^er,  that  the  ao> 
cess  of  air  is  not  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  soda, 
and  that  it  is  equall^  procured  by  strong  heat  applied 
to  the  weed,  in  dose  as  in. open  vessds.  .The  heat    • 
acts  by  the  destruction  of  the  sulphates,  which  is  ef« 
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fecled  bv  the  union  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
weed  with  the  oxygeivof  the  acid,  and  has  therefore 
exactly  the  same  rationale  with  the  process  already 
mentioned^  to  which  soaper's  lees  are  subjected^  by  the 
artificial  mixture  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

From  some  ingenious  Experiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  one 
valuable  practical  result  was  obtained ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  in  kelp  may  be  increaaed^  by  sprinkling 
sea- water  on  the  weed  while  it  is  drying.  During  hot 
\^eather,  when  it  is  nearly  sufficiently  dry,  this  might 
be  done  without  much  risk  of  a  retardation  to  the  ma- 
nufacture, by  the  occurrence  of  the  rains,  to  which  our 
uncertain  climate  is  so  liable.  I^rhaps  a  similar  sprink- 
ling might  be  employed  during  tne  burning  of  the 
weed,  especially  when  at  any  time  the  heat  is  too  pow- 
erful, and  the  combustion  too  rapid. 

KELSOy  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Roxburgh,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tiviot.     In  ancient 
writings  it  is  called  Palco,  and  sometimes  Kelkow,  &c. 
but  its  etymology  is  quite  uncertain.     Kelso  extends 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  sloping  ground,  on  the 
bank  of  ^e  river;  and  the  plan  of  the  town  is  uncom- 
monly striking  and  convenient,     A  spacious  square  is 
near  the  centre,  from  which  six  streets  diverge  in  dif- 
ferent directions.    Mr.  Pennant,  who  visited  Kelso  in 
1 772>  observes  that  it  is  built  much  after  the  manner 
of  a  Flemish  town.     He  perhaps  alludes  not  so  much 
to  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  as  to  the  awkward 
fashion  which  then  too  much  prevailed,  of  placing  the 
gables  instead  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  towards  the 
street    This  dum^  contrivance  has  now  given  way 
to  a  better  taste,  and  the  square  and  principal  streets 
contain  many  neat,  and  some  elegant  shops  and  dwel- 
ling houses,  built  of  the  beautiful  freestone  of  Sproua- 
ton  quarry.     Slates  are  now  substituted  for  tnatch, 
which  used  to  be  employed  in  covering  the  older 
buildings.    The  square  was  for  many  years  deformed 
by  an  old  and  ruinous  town-house,  which  was  taken 
down  several  years  ago.    In  March  1816,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  and  elegant  one  was  laid,  which  is  now 
nearly  finished,  (Jan.  1818.)     The  building,  carried 
on  by  subscription,  under  the  liberal  patronure  of  the 
Duke  o£  Roxburgh,  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a 
piazza,  surrounded  by  arcades,  which  is  intended  for 
a    market-house.     The  principal  story,  adorned  with 
simple  Ionic  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
contains  the  town-^hall,  and  other  apartments. 

The  greatest  omamentof  the  town  is  the  abbey,  found- 
ed by  David  I.  about  the  year  1128,  of  which  a  large 
part  has  resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  desola- 
tions of  border  wars.  This  pious  prince,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  while  he  was  earl  of  Cum« 
berland,  had  planted  a  cdony  of  monks,  of  the  order 
called  Tyronensis,  at  Selkirk.  These  he  attempted  to 
establish  at  the  ancient  city  of  Roxburgh ;  but  finding, 
as  we  are  told,  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  accommodated  there,  he  re- 
moved them  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  at  Cal- 
cow,  (Kelso.)  This  church  w^s  delivered  up  to  the 
monarch,  for  this  purpose,  by  Robert,  bishon  of  St* 
Andrew's,  in  whose  diocese  it  then  was.  In  tne  deed 
ot*  conveyance,  he  decllu^s  it  "  salutam  et  ab  omni  sub- 
jectione  et  exaflione  liberam,"  and  allows  the  monks 
and  abbots  of  Kelso  to  receive  ordination,  and  other 
aacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  any  bishop 
they  pleased  in  Scotland  or  Cumberland.  For  their 
accommodation,  David  caused  to  be  built  a  magnifi- 
cent abbey  and  monastery,  in  the  Saxon  style^  by  art- 
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ists  brought  from  various  comstriei.    By  the  charter  of    Kd*. 
the  re^establishroent  f^om  the  royal  foander,  which  ^"v* 
nisJces  part  of  the  cfaartulary  deposited  in  the  Advo-  ^bbero^ 
cates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  aa  well  as  by  other  pblili.  Idu. 
cal  and  historical  documents,  it  appears  that  its  possesi 
aions,  privileges,  and  immunities,  were  great   The 
abbey  had  its  original  charter  of  confima^  from 
Pope  Innocent  II.     In  the  chartulary  already  men* 
Uoned^  is  to  be  found  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  111. 
allowing  the  abbot  to  wear  a  mitre,  and  other  pontifi- 
cal distinctions,   and  to    be  present   at  all  geoenl 
coundla.    Innocent  III.  granted  some  important  pri- 
vileges to  the  abbey,  and  in  particular  exempted  the 
abbot  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.     He  and  his 
clergy,  notwithstanding  their  removal,  retained  the 
churches  o£  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh,  "  and  the  tythes 
with  the  schools  of  Roxburgh.'*     They  had  various 
churches  granted  to  them  at  different  times ;  among 
others,  those  of  Sprouston,  Makerston,  Greenlaw,  Hume, 
Keith,  Gordon,  &c.  &c.     The  Tyronensian  tnonks  are 
said  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  agriculture 
and  thearts ;  and  to  have  maintained  within  their  monas- 
teries husbandmen  and  mechanics,  the  profits  of  whose 
labour  formed  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  establishment. 
Many  persons  of  distinction  hav«  h?ld  the  office  of  alv 
bot,  among  others  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James 
V.    The  rental  contained  in  the  chartulary,  is  curious, 
but  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  a  work  of  this  na« 
ture.     Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Francis,  Etil  of  Both- 
well,  admiral  of  Scotland,  James  the  V(.  granted  the 
superiority  of  the  abbey  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford, 
the  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Roxburgh.    Although 
this  venerable  structure  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
faced and  demolished,  in  consequence  of  the  dvil  and 
religious   struggles  that  prevuled,   especially  at  the 
glorious  era  of  the  Reformation,  yet  the  principal  part 
of  it  was  probably  early  used  as  a  Protestant  pkoeof 
worship;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  under* 
went  considerable  additions  and  repairs,  in  order  to  fit 
it  for  a  Presbyterian  church.     From  this  time  it  was 
the  parish  church,  till  the  year  177If  ^^^°  ^  ^ 
alarm  being  spread  during  public  worship,  that  the 
building  was  falling,  it  was  never  again  used.   Ttus 
alarm  was  the  more  easily  excited,  aa  Uiere  was  pre- 
viously a  popular  fear,  grafted  on  a  trsuiitional  prDph^ 
cy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  that  the  abbey  would  f^l 
when  it  was  at  the  fullest     (Vide  notes  to  Scott's 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  vol.  iiu)     From  this  time  the 
building  was  neglected,  till  the  late  duke  WilHam  d 
Roxburgh  caused  an  ugly  modem  aisle,  and  a  part  ot 
the  modem  wall  to  be  removed ;  and  the  present  duke 
James  has  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  modem  def^ 
mities  taken  away,  by  which  means  the  transept,  and 
many  witidows  and  side  arches  of  the  original  abbej 
are  displayed.     The  style  of  the  building  is  Sawm, 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  Gothic.     The  central  tower  is 
about  ninety  feet  in  height     There  is  none  of  that 
exuberance  of  ornament,  for  the  (quantity  and  nicetj  of 
execution  of  which  the  neighbonrmg  abbey  of  Melrwc 
is  remarkable,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  niches  vx 
images  or  statues.     But  the  arches  are  cluttered  with 
admirable  strength  and  beauty,  and  those  which  sop- 
port  the  lantern  are  troly  magnificent   (Sec  Ciftt  Ar- 
chitecture, Plate  CLXVII.  Fig.  £-) 

During  the  border  wars,  Kelso  is  recorded  to  have 
been  no  less  than  three  times  bumt  down  by  the  Eug* 
lish.  It  appears  surprising,  that  regions  houses, 
which  exhausted  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  were  deemed  iu  greatest  pride^  abould  in  so  sun; 
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Dpvel  uMMtiituws  tend  tp  |>i;p9erve  a  l»iHn»QAf  mwil,  ^  .'"—^ 
uml  uMlfiptodeot  spirit,  warn  the  )pw  cin<b^j  find 
»  kiadjy  iptKntuuirse  between  thecn  And  thm  m^egimnf, 
tp  wJifHO  tbej  look  for  cpiuisel  and  $9aktiv$ce  m  con" 
dufting  thou ;  und  aleo  tp  xsountdFaqt  bpms  ppUtioU 
^vUft  ^gjfetil  and  alucmiiig  fixteojL 

Kelaq,  tbmgh  it  be  tb^  mpst  p^vJons  t«vii  in  AtGovemmciiti 
county  ttf  Roxburgh^  ia  not  the  ooun^  Umn*  Ix  wnp 
^n^pted  into  «  bur^  of  b^opy,  m  i#  beIieiKed«  in  1605. 
Ix  is  )»idf r  tbe  jurisdiction  x>f  «  baron  bnUWi  .«nd  fiftwii 
sU3iit«i|<»ters,  pr  |pwii<«ounci)lors,  of  wWn  a  qM|pri^ 
(fj^iu)  «rt  nominated  by  tha  duka,  or  bis  bfulia;  aaid 
.tbe  remainder  by  tbe  five  incorporated  tntdea,  And  the 
jBiarcbant  4iid  butpber  coinpanias,  «ne  frooi  aaebu 

Tbe  si9a}l  <vevtnue  of  tbe  town  arises  obiafly  fton  an 
Mnual  %BX9  or  stent,  levied  pn  the  lnhabit#ntaj  cUe^ir 
^ooof  ding  to  tbeir  jrants.  Tbe  weekly  aoarket  is  held 
4K>  Friday,  in  tbe  s^oiire,  inhere  a  great  qnaniitj  rf.,  -^ 
^{lain^Bold^and^ntnreiliybyaanifAe;  and  whither  aaeiw^*'**^ 
^pbants  from  Berwidk  often  lesort,  to  purchase  for  expost- 
tation.  fbere  are  three  great  nsa^els  beld  heae  near 
Whitawtide,  and  three  aboMt  Martinmas^  at  vUoh 
ago«  A  MSSiffi^  arcn,  anq  sonie  oyier  oragmenxs  reoaut"  Avm-aerjraais  ^f  all  descriptions  are  hived.  Meae  agli- 
^  boT  no  vestige  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen.    The    eulMual  business  is  transacted  jn^gularty  at  Kelao,  than 

0^  ppy  other  place  between  Bcurwiek  end  Dusnfnea* 
Tbe  fp^stann  or  husbandry,  in  this  and  the  ad|oinhi^ 
.CQuntieSy  ia  deemed  a  mpdd  4br  tbe  eoantry  at  lai^; 
and  the  fvqiprs  ere  men  of  gseat  skill  and  €ntei^inar« 
#md  not  UnfTe<|peptly  ef  .ci^tal,  Ibourii  many  hava  euf- 
£ered  aaverel;^  ftom  tbe  pressure  of  w  Awo  bst  years. 
Kelso  owep  its  auj^ixirt  €hie%  to  this  dass,  and  their 
IMmerpus  dependao^ ;  its  aatides  of  trade  and  maaa- 
£»Btarej  of  which  sboamsfclng  ia  the  most  eztenaifje, 
•beis^  such  aa  aw  consiimpd  in  die  district.  The  Bor* 
der  Agriealtiiral  Society,  whioh  ia  very  floariahing, 
thoii^h  0ip\y  of  five  yeava  stMaditigi  hdiw  its  prize  as* 
•hibitions,  and  sales  m  stock,  in  this  place.  A  Horti- 
cultural  Soeiel^^  of  a  humUer  iHiture,  and  supported 
qhiefly  by  praetical  gard«BefSi  was  soon  after  institu- 
ted,  and  gpea4>9  weU. 

The  town  Mid  nejgbboutbood  aee  wd)  aocommoda*  Libmisi^ 
led  in  literairy  inilbisaation,  by  :three  anbscriptifln  Hbm- 
ries ;  the  oldaat  instituted  about  sialnr  yeam  ago»  under 
Ibe  name  ef  ''  JTr/sp  Ubrwry**  Thm  are  ak*  two 
newmpers;  the  JMse  MA  instituted  in  1797>  i^ 
Jlr.  Jtemea  Btdientyae,  now  of  Edinbur^^  end  atiu 
puUiriied  twiee  ia  the  week;  and  tbe  JUio  WtMy 
JmnmaL 

A  dispensaiy,  fiir  aupplying  the  indigoatof  ahe  town  Ditpmnay^ 
and  country  wiib  advise  and  medieine,  waa  instituted 
abput  forty  ^earsjego.  The  late  enoellent  Mn.  fiaiilie 
ntull^  assessed  in  tHe  *sarae  way  as  the  profuriptgrs  of  pf  MeUer^am  (Jarviswood),  was  ito  chief  original  pno- 
lencls.  The  whole  assessment,  ten  years  agp,  including  jmoter.  A  pommodipus  building  faaa  been  more  ra- 
the eacpenee  of  officers,  &c  was  £645.  The  asas«smenf»  oently  erected  for  parrying  on  the  designs  of  the  duoi- 
for  the  current  year,  is  £986,  being  at  the  rate  of  .ty ;  and  there  am  in  it  rooms  eapaUe  of  admitting  a 
la.  5dL  perpound  on  the  real  rental  of  lands  and  housea.  :few  surgical  caseiu  Fever-wairda,  «n  a  small  sesie,  aee 
The  number  of  weekly  pensioners,  on  the  roll,  amount    jmmedii^e^  to  be  added. 

t»  1 40,  and  the  average  allowance  may  be  ;sbout  1&  #d#        A  handsome,  auid  ^mvahpivaiited  bridge,  was  bulk  Bridges. 
per  week.    About  finty  or  fifty  other  persons  receive    ,averftbe  I*eriot  Jibmt  2S  years  ago,  a  nttle  above  itp 
occaslonid  or  uUerim  supply.  .conmienfe  wiA  the  tTweed.     The  new  bridge  over 

Tlicre  are  here  sevml  porppration  boxes,  and  fn^    Tweed,  called  Kidsp  Bridge,  was  begun  in  ISOO,  to 

supply  the  plaee  of  oiae  wfaioh  had  been  swept  awwjr 
by  the  oyeraowiii^  of  the  river  in  1797.  It  oonsiats 
pi4«e  noble  elliptical  arches,  and  is  one  of  the  ehief 


buida,  which  were  ihe  natnral  xivals  of  espb  Pther^ 

and  frequently  engaged  in  the  most  inveterate  hostility. 

But,  is  it  npt  pix^ble*  that  these  estabUAhma>its, 
vhiph  helppged  tp  a  reli^on  opmmoD  Jp  both.^oiui* 
tries,  were  intended  as  moral  bulwarks^gaijtst  nulitAry 
violeiioe,  and  that  while  the  ecplesiaatics  generally  w^ 
joyed  security  in  the  midst  of  public  alarm,  their  coof 
sedated  enclosures  wpre  desijgned  to  affprd  a  refuge  tp 
ell  who  might  be  admitted ;  and  even  by  jsq^gm;^  tbe 
feeling,  am  awing  the  opnscienoes  of  invaders,  might 
in  some  measure  form  a  prptectioo  :tP  the  xowns  apd 
villages  in  their  sacred  vicinity  ?  Certain  it  .is,  that 
while  csatles  and  fortresses  were  p%n  dempUshed. 
tbese  sacred  edifices,'  in  general,  remained  secrn^  miA 
that  they  9u9[^red  moae  trom  the  aeal  of  the  refiwmem, 
in  a  few  jrearsj  than  from  all  tbe  ponflicts  of  oputend* 
iiiffjaatjpns  dudng  many  a{^. 

Thnre  are,  in  the  jiiarisb  of  Kelsp,  the  riles  of  two 
other  religious  houses ;  the  one  a  convent  of  Francia- 
csns«  00  that  part  pf  the  beautiful  pemnspU  finmed  bj 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot,  opposite  to  Kelsp,  near  which 
tbe  fiixm  hpttse  pf  Friars  stpnds.    Abput  thirty  y«aia 

^>  Axothic  arch,  and  some  other  fragments  remain^ 
buT  no  vestige  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen*  The 
ptber  nsli^tts  building,  called  Jifpupn  JXeu,  whipb  hae 
sSso  disappeared,  was  a  place  of  refi:^  and  ^comfort  tor 
jOpimnt  the  infirm,  ana  the  indi|^t  Jt  was  situated 
e  little  to  dse  south  of  the  river  Tevipt. 

The  modem  parish  church  is  jt  veiy  lai^  'ocfei^gpn. 
Besides  tbe  established  church,  there  are  places  pf  worr 
ship  bdoogi]]^  to  the  Episcopalians,  Camerpoian^ 
BmAen,  Anwurghers,  and  Reuef. 

Ine  iv^nlatieii  of  the  parish  was  4324,  by  the  cen* 
sna  taken  in  1798;  in  1806  it  was  46S4,  atid  in  ISU 
4MB,  The  jxmuUtiQn  of  the  Iowa  was,  in  1793,  9557  ; 
and  m  1806,  Sg62. 

There  wm  two  estaUished  schools,  viz.  the  I^atin  and 
the  Spglish  adbools;  and  on^  for  the  instruction  of 
girla  amy,  supported  by  subscription.  Its  chief  con* 
Cribotora  are  the  Duchess  of  ^xburgh,  and  Lady 
Piana  Scott  A  society,  tbe  members  of  which  sub- 
scribe  a  penny  a-week  each,  was  begun  in  1815,  for 
laniati^g  mdij^t  parents  in  the  instruction  of  their 
diUdren;  this  society  sends  its  pupils  indiscrimimitely 
to  any  of  the  schools. 

Pnor-xates  have  been  established  at  Kelso  for  a  Ipng 

Criod.  Till  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
ritors  were  used  to  pay  their  part  of  the  poor-rates 
by  negular  assessment,  and  ^e  inhabitants  of  tbe  tomn 
g^ve  theirs  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  contribution ;  .bii|t 
nnoe  that  time  the  proprietors  of  houses  have  beoi  an* 


firiendly  societies,  one  of  them  baviipg  a  widow's  ^md 
Attacbed  to  it,  and  called  the  "  Gardener^  Society  ;^ 
And  •  **  Female  Friendly  Society"  was  instituted  some 


jeaxM  ago,  which  promises  to  do  much  good,  and  tends  artificial  omaaseots  of  the  pbbce.    It  waa  built  by  Mr. 

to  mark  tbe  improviqg  spirit  of  the  age.   A  friendly^  or  Jdurray,  under  the  dtrection  of  Mr.  Rennia    The  cx« 

tenk.jMunhhBnk,onthegencralpbinoftb9itatKuthweU,waa  panee,  with  tbe  apprpaches,  Sec  amoonted  to  about 

opened  three  yean  agp^  and  was  the  fot  that  was  up-  ifjtf  ,oaa 
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Roxburgh 
Castle. 


KelM.         In  the  beautiful  peninsula  immediately  opposite  to 
Kelso,  to  the  west,  afid  at  the  extremity  of  tiie  parish, 
stands  the  very  last  crumbling  fragments  of  what  was 
once  Roxburgh  Castle,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scottish 
histoty.     It  was  built  qn  the  north  bank  of  the  Teviot, 
on  a  mount  rising  about  sixty  feet  above  its  level.    The 
castle  was  defended  by  a  deep  moat,  supplied  with  wa* 
ter  Brom  the  river,  in  connection  with  which  it  would  at 
any  time  have  been  easily  insulated.  Indeed,  the  streams 
^f  Tweed  and  Teviot  approach  so  near  above  the  cas- 
tle, and  then  diverge,  that  it  might  be  easy  to  convert 
it,  and  the  whole  adjoining  ground,  into  an  island; 
and  this  probably  was  sometimes  done,  for  the  defence 
both  of  the  castle,  and  of  the  ancient  town  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  stood  near  it.    Camden  say  &— -'^  This  cas* 
itle  was  anciently  called  Marchidun,  from  its  standing 
on  the  marches ;  and,  for  its  natural  situation,  and  out- 
ward fortifications,  was  exceedingly  strong."     Early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  place 
•of  national  importance ;  and  it  is  at  various  intervals 
'Recorded  as  the  arena  of  bitter  and  extensive  hostility 
^— >as  having  often  changed  masters — and  as  the  scene 
'of  the  birth,  imprisonment,  marriage  festival,  and  death 
•of  kings.    James  II.  of  Scotland  lost  his  life  while  be- 
ai^ing  this  fortress,  then  in  possession  of  the  English. 
.His  forces  and  artillery  were  drawn  up  on  the  north 
.•aide  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the  castle/ in  a  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Park  of  Fleurs ;  and  while  trying  a 
piece  of  wooden  ordnance,  it  burst  and  killed  him. 
.  A  holly  tree  still  marks  the  place  where  this  disaster 
.  is  said  to  have  happened ;  and  some  of  the  older  inha- 
bitants remember  the  vestiges  of  a  village  which  stood 
near  the  place,  and  was  caSed  FatT'Cross.    The  name 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  in  an  exclama- 
tion of  James'  widowed  queen,  on  seeing  the  body  of 
.the  fallen  monarch,   "  There  lies  his  Fair  corpse;** 
which,  approaching  in  sOund  to  the  other  name,  and 
falling  in  with  a  favourite  religious  association,  might 
easily  give  rise  to  the  altered  name.     On  the  following 
day,  James  III.  then  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
was  crowned  at  Kelso ;  and  his  gallant  mother,  anima- 
ting the  drooping  spirits  of  the  chiefs,  by  telling  them 
they  had  still  a  king,  and,  shewing  him  to  the  army, 
roused  them  to  new  and  more  vigorous  exertion.     In 
a  few  days  the  castle  was  taken,  and  in  a  great  measure 
vdestroyed.     It  underwent,  however,  a  partial  repair; 
and  was  again  put  into  a  fortified  state  by  the  lord  pro- 
tector Somerset,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.     It  finally 
fell  into  decay,  afler  the  happy  union  of  Scotland  and 
England,  which  rendered  such  strong-holds  unneces- 
sary.    Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very  spot 
where  it  stood  should  retain  no  mark  of  its  former  ex- 
istence;  and  perhaps  something  might  yet  be  done,  at 
a  moderate  expence,  to  prevent  the  last  lingering  ves- 
tiges of  its  rums  from  utterly  disappearing. 
Jloibtti]gh.        The  ancient  town  of  Roxburgh,  which  stood  in  a  si- 
tuation of  much  peril,  on  a  part  of  the  sloping  ground 
between  the  castle  and  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  rev 
.corded  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and 
^popukdon,  where  courts  of  justice  were  held,  at  which 
the  king  sometimes  presided.     It  was  one  of  the  four 
•most  ancient  royal  burghs  of  Scotland ;  and,  though 
•fragments  of  tlie  foundation  are  soraetirofes  turned  up 
by  the  plough  or  spade,  not  the  slightest  external  trace 
of  it  is  visible.     The  church  of  St.  James,  which  was 
in  or  adjoining  to  the -city,  was  founded,  according  to 
the  Chronicle  o/MaUross,  {Melrose)  in  1184.     In  at- 
tempting to  trace  its  foundation,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  a  considerable  quantity  of  «wheat  and  bark^  were 


found  in  a  charred  state,  on  a  tiled  pavement;  also    Kdta 
some  pieces  of  glass  and  bricky  which  exhibited  marks  ^^v^ 
of  fire. 

On  the  meadow  still  called  St  James'  Green,  one  of  St  Juna's 
the  greatest  fairs,  and  most  ancient,  in  the  south  of  f<ur. 
Scotland,  is  annually  held  on  the  5th  of  August  0£ 
this  fair,  one  half  of  the  customs  is  drawn  by  the  ma« 
gistrates  of  Jedburgh ;  the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kelso  for 
the  honour  of  their  superior,  gave  rise  frequently,  when 
the  former  came  to  maintain  their  privilege  by  "  riding 
the  fair "  to  tragi-comical  squabbles,  which  are  now 
succeeded  by  perfect  harmoiiy  and  peace.    A  part  of 
the  old  church  of  Maxwell,  which,  as  well  as  St  James', 
is  in  Kelso  parish,  was  standing  a  few  years  ago ;  and, 
tiU  lately,  the  ground" adjoining  the  place  where  it  stood 
was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.     Several  tombstones 
are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  the  plough,  desecrating  the 
spot,    and,   if  not  protected,   they  wOl  speedily  va- 
nish. 

Our  limits  permit  us  to  add  biit  little  respecting  the  Soney 
scenery  of  Kelso,  which  renders  it  an  object  of  liigh  vxaA 
attraction  to  travellers.     The  town,  viewed  from  the  ^^^ 
neighbouring  heights,  seems  the  centre  of  an  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  finely  wooded  rising  grounds;  and 
the  lovely  streams,  (with  their  pretty  islets,)  having 
united  their  waters,  now  powerfully,  with  many  noble 
windings,  through  a  richly  cultivated  vale.  The  prince* 
ly  mansion  of  Fleurs,  which  was  built  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh  about  the  3rear  1718,  with  its  fine  terrace  and 
park,  command  varying  prospects  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence.    But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  language  to 
describe  the  charms  of  the  scene  which  opens  on  the 
traveller,  as  he  approaches  Kelso  on  the  west,  bjthe 
road  passing  Roxburgh  castle.     Mr.  W.  Wilson,  a  re- 
spectable artist  of  London,  a  native  of  this  place,  his 
made  it  the  subject  of  some  justly  admired  pictures. 
The  approach  also  from  the  south  by  Maxwellheugb,  is 
exquisitely  diversified  with  objects  of  rural  beauty,  and 
possesses,  indeed,  all  the  softness  and  'grace  of  an  Ita« 
lian  landscape.     The  view  from  the  library  is  also  very 
fine;  and  the  prospect  from  Kelso  bridge  of  Ednam 
house,  the  abbey,   and  town ;    at   a  greater  distance, 
Fleurs,  Springwood  Park,  Wooden,  Hendersyde,  and, 
in  the  bacJk  ground,  the  romantic  Eildon  hiUs,  &c  is 
most  justly  admired.     (0  ' 

KENDALE,  Kbntdale,  or  KmKBY  in  Kendal,  is 
a  market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land. It  stands  iii  an  agreeable  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Kent,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges. 
The  town  consists  of  one  spacious  and  well  built  sttcct, 
having  several  narrow  streets  branching  oflf  from  it  tt 
right  angles ;  and  of  another  main  street,  called  Strmn- 
mongate,  in  both  of  which  the  houses  are  chiefly  built 
of  hewn  limestone,  and  covered  with  sLite.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  and  lighted.  On  the  east  of  the  town 
fiows  the  river  Kent ;  and  on  the  west  is  a  long  row  of 
hanging  gardens.  The  church  stands  at  Kirkland,  with- 
out the  town.  It  is  180  feet  long,  and  99  broad,  ft 
has  ^ve  aisles,  and  a  square  tOwer  with  eight  good  bells. 
There  are  also  a  meeting-house  for  Presbyterians,  one 
for  Quakers,  two  for  Methodists,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.  The  town  hall  is  a  *'  very  elegant  build* 
ing ;"  and  the  butcher  market,  which  was  built  about 
twenty-three  years  ago,  is  neat  and  convenient.  A  new 
gaol,  with  cells  underneath,  has  been  recently  erected. 
'  The  principal  charitable  establishments  are,  a  free 
grammar  school,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church-jard, 
which  is  weU  endowed,  and  has  exhibitions  to  Qaeen*^ 
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'ollefre,  Oxford ;  Sandes'  hotpital  and  charity  school,  .  KENT  is  a  Qiaritime  county  of  England,  fortrting  .  £*°^^ 

our^ledin  l670,  with  convenient  dweUings  for  eight  |he  south-east  angle  of  that  kingdom.     It  is  bounded         » 

loor  widows ;  a  blue  coat  school,  in  which  50  boys  and  on  the  north  by  the  Thames  and  the  German  ocean  ; 

0  girls  are  clothed^  educated,  and  bred  up  to  Uie  art  on.  the  east,  and  part  o£  its  south  side,  by  the  straits  of 
f  weaving;  a  school  of  industry,  instituted  in  1799 1  Dover  and  the  British  Channel  j  on  the  remainder  of 
dispensary^  begun  in  1782,  and  supported  by  volun-  its  south  side  by  the  county  of  Sussex  ;  and  on  the 
ry  contribution ;  and  a  large  and  airy  workhpuse  at  ivest  by  the  county  of  Surry.  Its  form  is  nearly  qua- 
le west  end  of  the  town.  drilateral,  or  rather  that  of  a  trapezium.  From  Dept»  BKtenu 
The  ruins  of  Kendal  castle  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  ford,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Noirth  Foreland,  it 

\  the  we&t  side  of  the  town,  composed  of  rounded  measures  about  63  miles,  or  about  129  minutes  of  Ion* 

ones,  embedded  in  a  black  sandy  cement.   Part  of  two  gitude ;  and  on  the  east  side,  from  the  North  Foreland 

uares  and  two  round  towers  lately  remained,  and  to  Dungeness  Point,  it  measures  nearly  40  miles,  be* 

e  foundations  were  repaired,  and  the  fosse  round  the  tween  the  latitudes  of  50^  54/  and  51^  23'  20''  north, 

ins  enlarged  in  1813.    Opposite  to  the  castle  is  Cas-  The  circumference  of  its  coast»  if  all  the  sinuosities  be 

!law  hall,  which  consists  of  a  circular  mount  of  gra^  measured,  is  about  l65  miles.     Its  area  has  been  va- 

1  and  earth,  thrown  upon  a  rock  nearly  30  feet  hi^h.  riously  computed :  Some  raise  it  as  high  as  1,200,000 
)und  its  base  is  a  dfeep  ditch,  and  a  high  dyke,  acres;  while,  according  to  others,  it  contains  only 
"tified  with  two  bastions  on  the  east.  In  1788,  the  832,000.  Mr.  Boys'  estimate  is  probably  nearer  thie 
labitants  erected  upon  it  a  handsome  obelisk,  with  an  truth ;'  he  makes  its  area  893,600  acres. 

icription,  in  commemoration  oi  the  Revolution  of       Kent  is  divided  into  five  large  portions,  called  Lathes ;  Divisioni. 

88.    The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  these  are  subdivided  into  63  hundreds,  15  liberties,  4 H 

lyor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  20  capital  burgesses,  paiishes,  2  cities,  and  24>  market  towns.     The  two  cl« 

lere  are  here  seven  incorporated  companies.     A  news-  ties  are  Canterbury  and   Rochester.     The  principal 

per  is  printed  in  this  town,  and  there  is  a  very  re«  towns  are  Deptford,  Woolwidi,  Gravesend,  Sheetness, 

ictable  book  club,  and  an  interesting  museum.  Margate,  Ram^ate,  Faversham,  Deal,  Sandwich,  Do- 

The  principle  manufactures  of  Kendal,  are  Kendal  ver,  Folkstone,  Hythe,  Chatham,  Maidstone,  &a   This 

itons,  a  sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  linseys  county  sends  18  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

the  North  American  market     Great  quantities  of  viz.  two  for  the  shire,  two  for  Canterbury,  two  for  Ro« 

ollen  stockings  are  annually  knit.     Cotton  mills,  and  cheater,  two  for  Maidstone,  two  for  Queensborough, 

weaving  of  muslin^  were  lately  established.    A  two  for  Dover,  two  for  Sandwich,  two  for  Hythe,  and 

rble  manufactory  employs  several  hands,  and  has  two  for  Romney.     There  are  fifteen  deaneries  in  it ; 

mills  for  sawing  and  polishing  at  Water  Crook.    The  eleven  of  which  are  unde^r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 

rble  is  chiefiy  procured  from  Kendal  Fell.     The  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  four  under  the  jurisdiction 

iher  trade  is  also  considerable ;  and  there  is  a  great  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester.     In  order  to  facilitate  the 

iply  of  fruit  from  the  numerous  orchards.     Hats,  eivil  jurisdiction  of  the  county,.it  is  divided  intatwq 

hooks,  and  wool  cards,  are  also  manufactured  here*,  districts.  East  and  West  Kent.  The  former  contains  the 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1811  was  lathes  of  Sutton-at-Hone  and  Ayle8ford,.and  th&low«- 

er  part  of  the  lathe  of  Scray  ;  and  the  latter  contains 

«^umber  of  houses 1496  the  upper  ^t  of  the  lathe  of  Scray,  and  the  lathes  of 

families 1709  St  Augustme  and  Shepey.     In  each  of  these  districts 

)o.  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  697  9^  court  of  sessions  is  held  twice  a-year^ 

lales .     3311  There  are  very  few  counties  in  England  which  have  Snrfacer 

'emales 419^  such  strong  claims  to  notice  as  the  county  of  Kent 

■    ■>  Its  size,  inferior  only  to  Yorkshire;  Lincolnshire,  De- 

otal  population  in  1811        7^05  vonshire,  and  Northumberland;  its  extent  of  sea  coast; 

the  rivers  by  which  it  is  bounded  or  watered ;  its  vid* 

ee  Nicholson  and  Brown's  HUlory  and  AnliquUies  of  mty  to  the  metropolis ;  its  dock*yards  ;  and  the  great 

ritnoreland  ;  and  The  Beauties  of  England  and  PValei,  variety  of  its  agricultural  produce— all  combine  to  ren* 

XV.  p.  190.  der  it  a  county  of  great  mterest.     Nor  are  its  pictu« 

ENSINGTON  is  a  populous  village  of  England,  resque  beauties  of  a  low  order.     Its  general  aspect  is, 

London.     It  is  chieny  celebrated  for  its  royal  pa-  indeed,  very  striking  and  pleasing ;  and  in  some  parts, 

whose  garden  and  extensive  walks,  laid  out  by  especially  near  Maidstone,   Tunbridge,  and  Sitting- 

vn^  and  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  render  it  bounce,  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  fine.     The  surface 

ace  of  ffreat  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Lonclon.  of  the  country,  generally  speaking,  is  much  varied. 

palace,  Duilt  by  William  II  I.  is  an  irregular,  and  by  The  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  marshes  and 

leans  m  handsome  building,  and  was  erected  at  va-  the  wealds,  may  justly  be  regarded  aa  a  cluster  of 

periods.    The  ancient  mansion  of  Holland  house,  small  hills.     Among  tnese  there  are  two  chains  higher 

eat  of  Lord  Holland,  is  in  the  parish  of  Kensing«  than  the  rest,  called  the  upper  and  lower,  which  ran 

through  the  middle  of  Kent,  in  general  about  eight 

\e  pariah  church  of  Kensington  is  a  modem  brick  mDes  distant  fVom  one  another,  in  a  direction  from 

ing.     There  is  a  meeting-house  for  dissenters,  and  west  to  east     The  northern  chain  is  composed  princi* 

all   chapel  for  Roman  Catholics.     In    1811,  the  pally  of  chalk  and  flints;  the  southern,  of  iron  and 

>er  of  houses  in  the  parish  was  1579*  and  the  po«  ragstone. 

ion  10,886.  In  tracing  the  sea.coast  of  Kent,  we  aball  begin  on  Sea  coast* 

r  a  full  account  of  Kensington,  see  the  Beauties  o/*  the  confines  of  Sussex.   As  soon  as  we  cross  the  Roth^r, 

md  and  WaleSf  vol.  3^-part  v.  p.  128-155 ;  Lyson^  we  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former  county.   Thia  ri- 

ons  of  London;  and  The  Architectural  Antiquities  verformerly  emptied  itself  at  the  town  of  Old  Bf^ 

reai  Britain*    For  ail  account  of  the  gardens  of  but,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  great  «^ 

ngton,  see  HoBTicutTURE,  voL  xL  p.  183.  its  course  to  Rye.    Dungeness.  ^^ 
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kiidv^  If  th«  •cmtb'Citk  jinlnt  4ir  Kcoir  BiCwe«i»Mbw 
IUaui«y  Mid  HvUm  ii  iMrtiMy  Mtfth^  •  depomt  IrMi 
tiM  ita  Itt  soil  iitd  «gn<»lc«i«  wM  be  afttHrniii  d^ 
toribtd :  At  ptMtnft  w#  ihall  cofline  iMMelvei  ta  « 
•hon  IMII00  0^  the  emlMiilUMiit  winch  preterrtt  it 
flmi  the  tea.  Tfaii  is  a  gnst  dike,  cdled  Dyinehorch 
Wall,  ito  perpendieiibr  he^t  ebcrre  die  ttienh,  it 
IVom  15  tol8,  orSOftet  On  the  side  nett  tiie  se*, 
it  tbelvet  to  the  distafioeof  npwit^  ef  100  yatd&  The 
width  ef  the  top  of  this  emlMnitaetat  h  IWm  15  to  50* 
ih^j  its  toflffth  tieftrly  fliree  milek.  The  Afaiiuige  ie 
effiacted  bjr  sluicefl,  famng  nhder  the  banln,  each  b^ 
vin^tWoiMurofllood^gatea.  These  gates  permit  the  ws^ 
tsi^  m  the  marshea  to  pass  oflT  wheA  the  tide  is  few,  and 
prevent  the  sea-water  from  eonhhg  in  when  ^e  tide 
A  #0ed.  The  man^^emeiit  of  ^  drafkM^  is  tested 
iB  the  kttda  of  9S  adfeinki^  nunors.  The  expenee  is 
Asftayed  by  e  lery  per  acre:  It  amounts  to  abetit 
£  4000  per  annum.  After  passing  Hy  the  and  Folk«^ 
atoHe»  we  ecme  te  Dover,  where  the  dbalk  elift  are  of 
etikisidsf able  he%fal  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  nar«^ 
jpowest^  between  Dbver  iAd  CtLpe  Gmnee,  is  18^  mifes  ; 
ilntf  the  distance  between  the  pieni  of  Dtfftt  tAd  C**' 
leia^  9S  iffflesi  The  dbpA,  hi  tine  middle  of  the  strait, 
ie  tiodk  W^n  Ikhome.  'k'he shore, fkotti  Pepperhese 
to  Dei^,  h  composed  of  sand^wn»,  tf^uarCer  or  tt  mile 
inbraadth:  The  Soeth  Fordaiid  fbriiis  die  east  p<»M  of 
^ke  Kehtisb  shoft^.  C^p6ostte  to  the  town*  of  t)M,  and 
Miy  miles  dfoiailt  l^oat  h,  aste  tibe  Goodwinwsatids,  run-' 
Mhg  parallel  to  the  ^bof^  for  the  space  of  la  ihiless 
The  naftt^e  ef  theifi^  sahd^  is  singular :  At  kfw  Water, 
Aose  pa#t»  that  a¥e  dry  become  so  Baitf  and  firitt  that 
they  oanhfM  be  p^hetnkted ;  bat,  as  aoon  as  the  tidir  co>« 
'te^s  litffth)  they  IMN5Mie  extriimcly  soft  «^  Thejr 

4tte  dMied  iMo  t^o  ^arlSfrby  a  vei^  narrow  dhuin^. 
The  ftuhh  or  dte  north  paH!  i^  t^iakigular,  and  dbout  Bi 
miles  leng,  and  ^  hMtdf:  The  AorHi  cttd  of  this  part 
h  six  nlllitfs  IVortr  the  coast,  the  toorth  dtvisibn  is  5| 
Iftillt  leiif  ,  bfft  only  afiout  ofte  iiiile  bMiad  M  its^  bi<oad. 
ett  fktt  At  the  other  extreftiiCy  it  Iff  a  hahttdw  point, 
which  is  only  tMee*  AiilM  tttrtn  the  coast  The  road^ 
MMd  betweM  the  dobdwhs-sifodtf  ^d  Deal,  i^  called 
tfie  DoWnV.  Its  hfisgi^  ia  about  ei^  mlle^;  iU  width 
sAkmi  lix ;  Itt  general  depth  firoth  ei^  to  twehe  fa^^ 
theiMi.  At  tihe  D6irh9  are  shelCei^ed  by  ihe  Gdbdwttv. 
sandf  ftrom  the  Hait  whidli,  they  fbrm  a  grand  renfdez^ 
%wieftt  eentoye,  and  a  station  fbf  tihe  mrth  Sea  fleet 
in  time  of  war.  Vesseh  also  stop  hi  this  roadstead  to 
4tooherti»»  er  tike  pildtt  tb  or  ftoA  the  ThAificiA.  Af^ 
Mr  jHitMlhlf  SlihdMeh,  w^  ai^^  at  the  isle  of  Thahet, 
Wbieh  (bttas  the  noHh-^sst  land  of  Kent  The  ihorea 
of  Ihiv  iste  ere  hi  genMd  osMtikised  of  chA  diflk  It 
la  seperited  flrom  the  ihaitMmd  by  the  9Uytrre,  which 
was  k/rmm^  t&  wMe  end  deep,  tha«  vmsek  piis^  by 
imigif  of  fi  n*eM  the  Downs  intof  the  Thaittes.  Atpre^ 
mn$,  Rtehbekrooto^  Castle,  whictt  fortne^  defended  iU 
mtfmkm,  Is  eeiwMerebFy  hrlatfd ;  the  sett  havhui^fcrktied 
new  tolda,  dr  fsdedMoh  thia  sidttf  df  the  ishrfud.  Oit  tfie 
^MUfa^i  H  to  eMtiilttlilly  encMidhfn]^  on  the  hdrth 
iMe  teWMli  Reeirf^er.  After  ifMsshig  itaMsgate.  #e 
rMHb  the  N eifh  Fereiand.  Hbout  sf*  ittries  cfTstant  ftoui 
ifie  Nmi th  ForAmd.  TMi  is  iuppdied  tor  be  the  Cm* 
iium  at  Piolemy.  It  is  the  north-east  promontory  of 
Kent,  ehd  Armt  the  seuth  pehit  df  tfte  gOt  ef  the 
rkrnnm,  HtmnA  thk  flmland,  to  the  itmI,  Ifea  Mitt^ 
gms,  of  whMt,  It  H  dtmitsta,  thet  it  to  t^r  meetfy  et;. 
ZimA  lethe  Mfth,  thift  a  Mflef  M\M  flMr  It  Mk 
iMflM  I  eM  IMW,  iftmM  IM  f^^^ 


lehdiod  tile  eoMT  tit  clN^ihlahd^  fii  IntMla  78*  \  t   Am 
distmiee  of  f seo  mflesi    The  isle  of  Sfateqr  forms  (ks  ''""y^ 
east  side  of  the  eiftraiice  of  the  rtter  Medwiy ;  h  it 
separated  fr&ai  the  Mlhland  by  the  ehanesl  Called  tlw 
Swale,  which  was   fbnnerly  the   piitsage  into  the 
Thames,  for  Tcssels  coming  round  the  North  FcriML 
Shepey  is  ei|fht  miles  loUg,  and  thrive  bmad:  theaorth 
shore  is  composed  of  clay  clifl^,  8(yfiftet  high*.    On  thtf 
ROHiibwesV  pohtt  is  the  teWH  of  ISRieerbesB,  stf  tie  en. 
tranee  of  the  Medway.  The  tiMidstead,  caHed  the  19si«v 
lies  opposite  the  north  end  of  Shepey  islahd.    W 
eeeding  up  (he  ThatiaArs>  the  first  plaoe  oe  (he  Kerr* 
bank  of  that  river,  is  Grave^eik^,  Whidi  is  the  let* 
thm  of  ihe  port  of  liondon'.    Abote  Oravesf 
Woelwich,  Gf eehWich,  and  JkplXti(± 

The  prikieipal  rivers  whfdk  hatersect  dr 
county,  ana  me  Thames,  Mei^ay,  the 
the  Darcnt,  the  Cray,  eftd  the  Ra«^ 
Thames  touches  Retft  flhMt  at  IMpero* 
it  leceives  thte  Crag  aild  Daretft. 
boandb  ita  entrtmte  on  the  so^i 
i¥om  tiie  minnknd  by  a  beat  eh?j 
ttih  islahd  it  composed  of  low 
fVotaf  the  Sea.    The  Medi#lsy  ili  tiic 
ish  river ;  ft  has  fotfr  seutiDtt,  titAy  eiic^ 
thte  county:  (he  united  streams  flow  to 
heaf  which  piiace  the  river  agun  ditddes ;  Bui, 
imithig,  it  flows  fhto  Yidditkg,  hi  a  wiAdtkq;  coiflse  u 
warda  Maidstone,  and  tBtsnee  to  RodBcster  and  Qftt- 
ham.    ftelow  ChathsMi  it  losea  all  Hs  beauties,  pssstng 
through  •  flat,  tnar^hy,  ahd  unpictuX  esque  coentjr,  bal 
stiH  preserving  itb  devious  course.     It  Ms  hvto  (he 
sttr  at  ^leetoess,  hear  the  exit  of  the  TbuHes.   Tfat 
iida  flows  neariy  ae  high  as  M  aitbtttife.    From  Shwr» 
ness  to  Rodvester,  a  ^^tattce  Of  ttearly  SO^nifles,  it  h 
so  deep,  and  the  reaches  so  conrebieiit,  that  many  sf 
the  largest  Ihte  of  battle  shfue,  wbett  out  df  dsttnlMoD, 
are  moored  here.     About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centui^,  tile  Medway  was  made   ilitvlgabTe  (b  tun* 
bridge.    The  greater  and  lesser  Stoure  unite  near  Aflh- 
foht;  they  separate  at  Canterbufy,  end  agehi  unite 
below  that  dty,  havuig  formed  thitee  small  islets:  from 
Canterbury  its  course  is  north-east,  to  the  isle  of  loa- 
net ;  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Peppemeaa. 

There  is  only  one  canal  urtiieoMiilty,  themUtfy  ca«lCM 
nal  which  begins  near  Sandgate.     It  extends  from  this  biL 

gace,  flear>f  hi  a  straS^tdirc^6tbii,  aldhg  (lie  eoitt,  till 
passes  Hythe,  when  it  tdces  the  ooua'se  of  fhehilh 
which  skirt  the  marshesi  and  tenninatca  at  difTeiul  fn 
losses,  a  dtbtance  of  about  iS  dsdleei  M  breadth  is 
ebo«t  30  yards,  its  depth  S  yaiA.  It  has  idsoeracNii 
hsnk  tb  protect  the  smdfers.  k&  this  dftuA  wis  Cfle* 
structed  entirely  flihr  ihififin^  ptcrpdaea,  the  irtaitsfls 
tbwet^ibay  be  mentioned  hi  ooiikiecCibd  With  it.  HM 
are  burhl  mr  (he  eeia^beach,  generaHy  withSn  hsFsr 
thteOi'fbmrths  of  a  utile  from  one  amilier.  Theyciftend 
ftML  heilr  £ast  Weftboerov  to  Dymehi^tcfa.  The  lifxall 
ia  atthe latter  phee.  There  aretw<»  w^fia in  Sent d»« ^'^ 
aerving  notice*  one  at  Sheeroeaa,  and  the  other  it 
^eeittbdrtiiugh.  The  firttt  is  of  tfte  ittC^rtlslifag  depth 
df  S3(fiF  fIbM;  l^  feet  df  ehiy,  ftdi  liiid  tte  resaaaidtt 
diali.  The  water  ia  so  ebattAkn^  tfaet  It  haaeerer 
beeik  towered  adore  than  aiMXbee.  l^  cptslityh  to 
and  soft,  and  its  temperature  rather  abbve  that  ebCd^ 
ed  nMhk  Motft  ^rens.  It  n  eutfipiiteNT  ttacC  tMe  botnta  (s 
tMe#eiifaiOkr^  b^bw  the  dkepcOtMrtofthesd* 

jeeetft«ea;  ThebottxMefflie<Mier>wwatQbeettib^ 
ft^,  iissaidtdbe  tW  Mt  bel<^pr  tBr  bettoea  of  the 
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^*V*  tkeMfiply  M mtn  it  memtf  mt  gnataathik  i, 

iflMlft  tn^  W^H  tit  SiNfM'MMMk 

totummt  ffe  dtfrthwrMd  spring  Miamlni  am* 
rayy  aMM^HtiM  wltb  fevet^  ftMi.    Thi 
filttdk  rto««  litoroiii^  ftiidl  if^ilHtfus  in  the  e 
lb«  #«9t  of  KeMlf  tiM  kiUtf^  bei^ftnlMr  ft- 
betfef  ebdoMd,  Mi  {miweted  by  «Hdge 6f 

l(!0|l6C:i  to  MrfHy   K0IR  ftA)r  1^  eSnUtAed  H 

]y  dry  cmni^.    It  ii  ttW  v«y  heilthy 
Sh^Vhe^^  and  tli«  iMIMT  Ibw  tiMffllljr  gv^ 
A  111  de96riMti|f  ^M  tilfi«ll»«oil«#^Chk  < 

(bllow  My.  Boyt  in  Iris  ligti^iiiMMil  siir 
if  iftfb  «i^t  disiricis.  ti».  1^  I»lr  #f  Th 

tiikitf  ol"  FaV^ftfteattH)  8todiri«lr,  Afid 

gvMikb  lif  C«li«Mrte<y  ah4  Maidst 

Sifepi^ ;  &  thil  ti{^lii»d  fiinM  cff 

Weald  0^  fttnft ;  aMi  #.  Rcttniie^ 

die  anMe  kal4i«  fill«  Isle  eTTh? 

t  eliall^  bottem^  higllty  ffHtOkea  . 

ekmi  eultii^oft.    fh»  *itt  of  tfie*  mtu 

mired  witfi  96a  teftd  and  stiMll  shelfe.    The  b^ 

seootid  dfintarSet  vtetf  verjr  macli.    Th&f  censisl  priii 

p^yofdislk,  Tbain.  and  d4y«  int^ranxed  Wiih  flL.., 

gmr^  and  sand.    The  ettf  ekjrs  are  (irindpally  fbimd 

on  the  I^Rs  near  Dbver ;  and  Cix»  Mnt  SbU«  ift  the  tal^ 

liea  ttemr  that  fewti  and  Maidstone.    The  lat  Uttufy  ih 

the  vicMlty  dt  Fai^rdhibn,  Sandwich^  and  D«al>  eow- 

dst  of  •  Ttdi sandy  Ibais,  in- whkh  tm  mxsipwrMM  ki 

dfferent  pfdpef^bWi^  itfid  a  s^ff  wet  eliy«    The  fourth 

district,  ^  ttop  ^ands)  irhieh  extend  irOdi  MafdMnne 

and  Camevhrny,  and  thenee  to  Sandwich/ een^t,  ibf  ilie 

mostpsm,  of  afid^deeploa«>  wffhasi^lMcitof  ad]»e|> 

bfieic  eiifth.    The  isle  of  Shepey  cOn^i^itsv  for  the  moft 

part,  of  a  cfeep-,  stiff,  strong  thtf.    This  alsb  fbrttis  thfe 

sttl)a(nitiim  of  the  marsh  hind  in  ^  isle,  but  H  is  tiievte 

covered  with  a  riA,  black  vegetable  noeild.    the  vtp- 

hnd  farnii  of  West  K^t,  onnsist  of  a  great  tarie^  df 

aotla.     ki  this  district  ia  therange  of  diaHtf  hnie,  whitih 

nma  firom  near  Westerham  to  the  sea  eoMsft  at  Pdi^ 

stone.    The  soil  eKi  the  top  df  these  hills,  iva  eold  ffinty 

day.     The  Weaid  of  Kent,  Whiefar  stretches  along  thtO 

south  side  of  the  eonnty,  ftoni  Ronmey  Marsh  to  Suiv 

ry,  consi^sto  piineipatly  of  day,  of  dSibreM  degrees  of  te^ 

nadty  and  ftrtHity.    The  soil  of  the  hMt  district.  Which 

coinpriiies  Romney  Mai^h,  npwards  of  ^BfiOO  acrea,  ha!^ 

foeea  ahnost  ivtioll)f  deposkeu  by  the  sea,  and  consistti 

«»f  fine,  soft,  rfch  loan»  and  day,  intermiited  with  sea 

83iiK§  of  tieiry  considerable  depth. 

nis.         Keitt  is^  by  no  means  Cdebrated  fbr  its  mineral  pro- 

dudfous.    A  nMT  en  ctiiiislances,  however,  may  be  nt^ 

ticed  here,  as  appertaining  as  much  to  the  Soil,  or  near^ 

]y  90,  as tothe  miileM  productions  of  tlie  county.    At 

Oe  west  end  of  the  Hifngury  Wood,  in  the  parish  df 

ChnrftAM,  iaa  ^Ik  pit,  in  which  ecMni,  and  o^er 

AntSSs,  are-found;  and  on  Ae  road  Co  Woofwich,  there 

ia  a  very  large  and  deep  sand  pit.     In  this  pit,  **  Bie 

Urge  JtiatCfm  h  gncv^,  which  variea  according  to  the 

atwAtcfe  oi  the  ground  A-om  5  or  6^  ecr  about  id  fiM  in 

depA,  beneafh  ifie  v^ioua  strata  of  day,  gnvd,  loamr, 

ana  marl  rtuinni^  paraiMj  berag  albgethet  aboot  M  dt 

4^  ftMdeep,  wmm  cover  a  bed  df  amd  abDut#9  feet 

in  dRsfyth.    fnr  the  mart  are  fdnnd  prod^ous  number^ 

df  exmneOQS fossSfe. ^  This  vehi  is  about  &  or^feet 

t&idt^  and  tne  Atlfs  nt  it  are  so  nttntefoua,  and  lie  so 

cloeej  that,  according  to  Woodward,  the  mass  b  almost 
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part  of  the  male  plants  are  drawn  out    The  produce 

IS  from  two  to  five  quarters  per  acre.     Kidney  beans 

are  much  cultivated  near  Sandwich,  and  in  the  isle  of 

Thanet,  for  the  London  seedsmen ;  cresses  and  white 

'istard  are  also  sometimes  grown  for  the  same  pur* 

\     Potatoes  are  grown  in  almost  every  part  of 

but  prindpally  for  home  consumption.     The 

♦ion  of  turnips,  though  extending,  is  not  so  good 

of  many  other  crops ;    On  the  poor  lands  in 

*  part  of  the  county,  colesend  is  much  grown. 

and  white,  are  also  in  pretty  regular  rota- 

My  on  the  lighter  soils.     On  the  chalk 

K  part,  there  is  much  sainfoin.     On  the 

•n  the  western  parts,  near  Surry,  woad 

-ofitable  crop.    There  is  little  mad- 

\3  hops  are  grown  extensively  and 

e  hop  district,  it  is  unnecessary 

'vauon  of  this  plant. 

19  a  very  small  proportion  of  Meadow, 

^  the  Weald,  a  vast  quantity 

ced :   In  general,  however, 

•re  much  inferior  to  those 

•-e  are  no  dairy  farms  of 

hills  of  East  Kent  af- 

•?p  walks.   Besides  the 


♦end  to44',000  acres, 

tir,  about  27,000; 

•^,  Med  way,   ana 

if  which  is  emw 

ing  their  cat-* 


near  Lon-*  Gardens, 
all  kinds 
"ds  near 

ns  the' 

I. 

*ng  MsM  of 

>.  improTiDg 
land* 


IfotllC    . 

ne)i  of  mat  i^  • 
mental  pbrts  ot  ii. 
is  of  the  grey  turbinav 
The  Kentii^h  rag-stone  a.W  .. 
Of  Ch^  MedWay,  near  Maidstone. 
graViMonea,  repidring   the  sea  w.. 
stt^gllierfing  trie  piers  of  bridges,  pav). 
cidarly  fci  tlie  Weaid ;  and  lately,  nm^  t%. 
to  mend  the  roada  near  London.   Ashliic^^.. 
is  also  burnt  into  lime ;  and,  as  the  lime  19  ^L 
and  strong,  it  Is  often  sent  in  small  casks  to  nii '' 
Indies  to  refine  sugar.    It  is  also  used  fbr  stocci^  ' 
It  tmiy  he  mentioned,  dtot  in  the  year  HI8,  TornT^' 
tfon  bsHs'  were  madle  by  the  Orcfers  of  Henry  V  (l^ 
the  KefritM  rag^stone.    The  ctifTs.  in  the  isle  of  jH?^ 
pey,  abound  in  pyrites,  from  which  copperas  was  fhll 
made  so  early  as  1579.    These  cllfts  ate  rented  by  ^|L 
eoOperas  midrert.  Who  employ  the  poor  inhabitants  tb 
coHect  the-pyrites.    The  action  of  the  waves  i^  contU 
noally  Washing  them  out,  or  loosening  them  from  the 
tiHRi.    Many  nunfdred  tons  of  c(^p*ras  are  now  ex* 
ported  annoalff .    Other  fbssils  are  likewise  fotmd  hi 
the  cfifis  of  tfiis  iale,-  large  nodules  of  petrified  wood, 
as  Welt  aa  a  vbst  number  of  different  kinds  of  fruit ;  and 
animal' remains,  such  as  the  thigh  bones,  tusks,  and 
grindl^rs  of  an  elephant,  two  species  of  torlbises,  &c. 

The  only  mtnerd  water  of  any  celebrity  in  Kent,  h  Minent 
thit  of  Tnnbridge  Wells.  It  is  a  chalybeate,  andneaf-  wsten. 
ly  equal  in  stret^th  to  that  of  the  German  Spa.  The 
efficacy  of  tiifa  water  in  sevend  Comnlahit^,  aided  by 
tlhepurity  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  riei^ 
Tunbtid^,  aOrracts  much  company  to  it  during  the 
season;  Thete  iar^ko-arminerid  water  near  thirwichy 
aimilar  in  composition  and  quality  to  that  df  Spsom  ; 
but  H  is  not  used. 

There  am  veiy  f^w  counties  in  Engbnd  so  cefe^nc-  AgncoUorf . 
ted  for  its  agritulture  as  Kent  The  bean  ho  Aand^ 
of  Etfst  Kent ;  the  general  arablb  fausbanAy  df  the  isft 
of  Thaifet  I  the  hop  pTantationsf  neai^  Canterbury  atfd 
M aidstdne ;  and  the  cherry  orchards  fh*  die  vfdni^  df 
the  latter  place,  as  well  as  the  wood  husbandry  of  the 
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^    «-aia.  immrmmd  x  tm  thMmduma;  but  etpeciany  chalk  hOI/diAt  funs  Ami  Fdkilone  to  DttUag,  tey    Ia 

•  n^  .  .f!9m  "nahMfftrf  oT  Emc  ii«K,  ahI  the  general  hus*  yield  timber  for  ship-bttildiog,  but  prtDciptlly  hq>  poW  ^■'V" 

,«w!rv  i.f  fie  <i^  rtf  TTtwK.  It  ie  addon  eaay  to  point  On  the  chalk  soils,  the  prevalent  woods  are  aah.wiUdw,  "'^'^ 

^  tn«  raaap%.  wmcft  «prvMor  retard  tbe  agriciilture  and  hazel.    On  the  stiff,  ckya»  oak,  birch,  and  beech,  i^^ 

■A  :^  ivTTvxz   »ft  wah  nespect  to  Kent,  there  can  be  The  rich  flat  lands  nev  Faverdiam,  Deal,  and  Sand.  tiutL 

.itz*^  rumtst  'JutL  ts  csoailcsc  hnahaodry  is,  in  some  doi-  wich,  which  form  the  third  district,  are  almost  enurely 

.Tee  ac  .i>a>c  ofprne  to  tfe  pacsliar  tenare  of  iu  lands,  arable.     The  lighter,  soils  produce  abundance  oi  wheat, 

1  ne  r.iMMsu   .4  .cfir  amds  diridcd;  there  being  few  beans,  barley,  oats,  and  pease;  the  stronger,  bean^ 

•::xsensive  rjasgwiimn  that  ana  not  intenected  by  other  wheat,  and  canary  seed.    On  these  lands,  ii  very  ric^ 

-.ersaa  :f  iznmrty.   Iher9  see  lew  copyhold  or  cuatoma*  wheat. and  beans  are  often  grown  alternately  for  a  ae- 

T  "qinfTt.     r.*ie  vsEanaDfy  of  Kenti  so  long  and  so  ries  of  years,  or  canary  seed  is  sown  in  place  of  wheat 

lauy  *sseivausu«  .ii«  cacher  increasing  than  diminish-  The  hop  grounds  near  Maidstone,  Canterbury,  and 

jis;     3uc^xai&t  diadDgaiahea  Kent,  u  the  tenure  <^ga-  Sandwich,  which  constitute  the  fourth  district,  are,  as 

Zxm.  !-tiii>-  "^  kizicu  xaicXL  prevails  over  it.     ''The  law  of  gavel  ^e  name  implies,  almost  entirely  under  hops.    Roood 

'sind  ciiujuighgms  die  joint  inheritance  of  all  the  sons  Canterbury,  they  extend  to  nearly  3000  acres.    The 

:n  the  estate  ut  the  &ther ;  and  should  the  father  sur-  best  hops  are  grown  here  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sand- 

vtve,  cue  .niieritanee  divides  to  his  grandsons,  if  there  wich.    The  most  productive  soils  are  a  rich  loam,  with 

.une  uny.  tr  eiae  to  his  daughters."     All  brothers  may  a  subsoil  either  calcareous  or  of  brick  earth.    The  hops 

jointly  umerit  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother  ;  and  grown  near  Maidstone,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those 

Tieptiew?^  and  nieces  are,  in  their  degree,  entitled  to  the  of  Canterbury  and  Sandwich,  caused  by  the  inferior  na- 

Niuus  Jivtiion  of  property.    Several  acts,  abolishing  this  ture  of  the  soil.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town, 

tenure  witfa  regard  to  particular  estatesi  liave  been  pass-  there  are  extensive  orchards  of  from  10  to  15  acreSi 

cd ;  but  all  Ltnds  in  this  county  are  presumed  to  be  sub-  planted  with  applesy  cherries,  and  filberts.    Soinetimes 

j«ct  CO  it,  till  the  contrary  is  proved.     Gavel  kind  lands  these  are  grown  in  the  hop  plantations.    These  fruits 

do  not  tfidheat  to  the  king,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  of  are  principally  sent  to  Lonaon.     The  isle  of  Shepey, 

^iiciu  tiiey  are  holden,  except  in  cases  of  treason;  and  which  forms  the  fifth  district,  contains  only  one-fifth  of 

l)>  ihe  uw  of  gavel  kind,  a  moiety  is  due  to  the  widow  its  area  arable  )and.     Beans  and  i;^  heat  are  grown  a)« 

oi'  aJ  the  estates,  possessed  by  the  husband  either  at  temately  on  the  arable  lands,  which  are  very  rich.  Tbe 

the  marriage,  or  during  her  coverture.     By  this  law  quality  of  the  wheat  is  very  good,  its  weight  sometiinei 

aUo»  the  proprietor  may  alienate  his  estate  at  the  age  of  reaching  €4^  pounds  tbe  Winchester  buaheL    On  these 

tilHen,  provided  it  ia  done  by  feofiment.  The  number  lands,  clover,  oats,   and    barley  are  also  cultiruted. 

uf  i're«holds  in  the  county  is  said  to  be  about  9000|  be«  Lambs  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  upland  pastures ;  the 

Mide**  the  large  estates  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chap-  more  forward  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  marsh  lands.  The 

tcr  Qf  Cauterbury  and  Rochester,  and  other  corporate  quality  of  the  soil  on  this  isle,  has  been  much  impro- 

budtea«     The  size  of  farms  varies  very  much.    In  some  ved,  by  applying  cockle  shells,  great  quantities  of  whidi 

of  the  rich  lands*  the^  are  so  small  as  10  or  15  acres ;  are  thrown  up  by  the  sea.    On  the  upper  and  west  side 

but  where  the  land  is  poor  they  extend  from  SOO  to  of  the  upland  farms  of  West  Kent,  great  ouantities  of 

60()  acres.  timber  and  underwood  are  prodnoed.      Hops,  fruity 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  soils  of  tbe  different  com,  grass,  timber,  and  coppice  wood,  occupy  tbe  bor- 

diitricts  into  which  Mr.  Boys  divides  Kent,  vary  very  ders  of  the^  Weald  and  of  Surry.     On  the  gravelly  and 

umch.     This  circumstance,  together  with  local  situa**  sandy  soils  near  Deptford  and  Blackhoatb*  early  green 

tion,  fcc.  render  the  agriculture  of  each  also  different  jiease,' turnips,  rye,  winter  tares,  clover,  oats,  &c  are 

in  a  considerable  degree.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  grown.    There  are  a  few  dairies  of  small  size.  On  tbe 

Mu«Mi»4lfy  give  a  i>rief  view  <^  the  agriculture  of  each.     1.  The  Bowns,  in  this  district,  sheep  are  fed.     The  waste  and 

1.1  o»v  an-    general  routine  of  the  crops  in  the  first  district,  or  the  common  field  lands  are  very  extensive.     Wheat,  oats, 

idii.a  au-     ji|0  ofThanet,  on  its  lighter  aoils,  is  fallow,  barley,  do^  barley,  rye-grass,  clover,  turnips,  and  beans,  arc  ffrown 

^*****'           ver,  wheat,  with  occasionally  pease  instead  of  a  fallow  ;  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  is  principally  an  arable  and 

or  beana,  wheat,  barley,  on  the  richer  lands.    Canary,  woodland  district     The  timber  is  very  valuable ;  hot 

rMlditlii  muntard,  spinach,  and  cabbage^  are  also  grown,  the  arable  husbandry,  and  the  crops,  in  consequence  of 

Tiie  arahle  husbandry  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  ex-  the  wet  nature  of  the  soil,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  && 

r^^Uetit.     It  la  rrmarkablv  well  ploughed,  flat,  without  is  far  behind  that  of  most  other  parts  of  Kent  The  last 

furrows.     The  crqis  are  kept  extremely  clean  by  hand  district  is  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  marshes  contipjoos 

Mild  hiira«i  hoiing,  and  the  produce  is  commensurate  to  to  it.     These  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  un- 

Iha  iialiiral  ^inxfiirM  of  tliu  soil,  and  the  care  and  skill  conunonly  rich  pastures.     It  is   computed,  that  the 

liitttot^rd  ou  ill*  land  and  cropa.     The  harvest  general-  jiumber  of  sheep  kept  here,  exceeds  what  are  kept  od 

\y  Im'KIii*  ti\ntui  the  f!r<»t  wrrk  of  August     Sheep  and  the  same  quantity  of  ground  in  any  other  part  of  the 

i^tilUi  nf«»  i»iuutt\  on  tJie  inarih  lands.     The  condition  kingdom.     The  arable  lands,  which,  in  consequence  of 

f<riliH  tnftmf^  ifi  Ihia  district,  is  such  as  might  be  ex*  the  high  price  of  com,,  are  more*  extensive  now  than 

iMftKd  ttinti  fhM  iharacU^r  and  account  of  its  agricul-  they  were  formerly,  are  extremely  productive  of  wheat, 

lum.     'n.^y  ^m  intrlljgriit,  respectable,  and  in  easy  beaus,  and  pease,          •     ,   .  ^  ,       ,      ^   ^         •   i  i.^ 

l^hi  iiui»UwP9,    Oil  llir  thalk  hmda  of  the  second  dia-  Besides  this  rapid  and  bnef  sketch  of  Ac  «gncu*-|^ 

If  t<  L  irf  IbN  iii.lnnd  iMrnu  of  Kast  Kent,  sainfoin  is  ex-  ture  of  the  various  distjricts  of  Kent,  it  wdl  be  propa"*] 

!#.»,•! /f  f  ^  I  III!  ivuivil     ( )ii  the  loamy  soils,  the  rouUne  to  notice  farther  particulars  of  the  crops  generally  cuJti. 

M  hfifhf,  »K^«»i-.  w»iQ«l.  or  fallow,  oats,  clover,  wheat ;  vated,  with  reference  to  the  county  at  large ;  but  pw- 

Hini  im  iU  •!  Wl  i  Kiy-.  r.dluw,  wheat,  beans,  barjey.  The  viously,  the  implcmepts  used  m  its  agncuUure  must  be 

|,Mf/Ml  Urtiiiii  lUo  IH  days  latrr  than  in  the  isle  of  noUced.  Of  these,  by  far  the  moat  importwta^^ 

'/HM^»      ill  lliU  ilUtrlit  the  woodlands  are  extensive.  Jar  is  the  KenUsh  tum-wrestpWh.     To  those  who 

^MM/^Hlly  Uif\mm  UnrUi^alvr  W^d  Dover,  and  on  the  have  never  seen  it,  but  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
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Kni     the  small  and  light  plouffb,  used  in  Scotland^  York« 
shire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  it  must  appear  a  most  pon< 
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derous  and  unwieldy  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  beam 
of  oak  10  feet  long,  behind  which  is  a  foot  S^  feet  long. 
The  share  is  of  hammered  iron,  and  weighs  about  32 
pounds.  The  chep,  to  which  the  share  is  fitted,  is  Bve 
feet  loDg.  The  upper  end  of  the  wheel  rests  on  a  car- 
riage  widi  two  wheels,  S  feet  2  inches  high.  The  great 
advanta^  of  this  singular  plough  is,  that  it  goes  well 
among  flints  and  rocks.  Indeed,  when  drawn,  as  it  of- 
ten is,  by  5  or  6  horses,  it  will  force  its  way  through 
the  most  flinty  and  obdurate  clay,  even  when  baked,  as 
it  well  may  be  termed,  by  a  hot  ^summer :  it  also,  as 
being  a  turn* wrest,  ploughs  the  land  without  water  fur- 
rows. In  East  Kent,  four  horses  are  generally  yoked 
in  them,  and  they  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  in  a  day. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  six  horses  cannot 
plough  more  than  an  acre  in  a  day,  owing  to  the  stub- 
bornness of  tlie  soil.  No  other  implement  used  in  the 
agriculture  of  Kent  deserves  particular  notice. 
1^  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appears  that 

f)^  ^  the  crops  most  commonly  grown  in  Kent,  are  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  oats,  and  pease ;  also  hops,  canary  seed, 
radish  seed,  turnips,  and  colewort  Kent  is  well  known 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  wheat.     Inferior  to  that 
of  some  parts  of  Essex,  it  is  not  surpassed,  and  scarce- 
ly equalled  by  any  other  English  wheat  brought  to 
Mark-lane.     Many  sorts  are  sown.     That  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  sample,  and  brings  the  highest  price, 
isgiiown  on  the  rich  sandy  loams,  and  is  callea  the 
White  or  Egg-shell  Wheat.  On  the  wet  and  cold  lands, 
wheat  is  sown  in  October ;  but  the  general  time  for 
the  county  is  in  November.     While  growing,  it  is  care- 
fully weeded.     The  harvest  is  from  the  first  to  the  third 
week  in  August.     On  the  richest  soil,  under  good  ma- 
nagement, Gve  quarters  are  no  uncommon  crop ;   but 
twenty-two  bushels  are  supposed  to  be  the  average  of 
the  county.  _  The  isle  of  Thanet  is  celebrated  for  its 
barley,  and  indeed  gives  name  to  one  species  of  Kent 
grain.    Barley  is  sown  from  Candlemas  to  the  middle 
of  May;  it  is  weeded  when  growing,  and  reaped  on 
the  dry  soils  about  the  third  week  in  July ;  on  the  late 
soils,  not  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Seven  quar- 
ters per  acre  have  not  unfrequently  been  grown,  but 
the  average  is  about  25  bushels.     A  great  variety,  both 
^      of  the  horse  and  garden  bean,  are  grown  in  Kent.     All 
of  them  are  either  drilled,  or  dropped  by  hand  in  fur- 
rows in  February  or  March,  and  most  carefully  hand 
and  horse-hoed ;  they  are  reaped  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember; from  two  to  six  quarters  per  acre  are  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  Kentish  cultivation  of  oats,  nothing  particular 
occurs.     Of  pease  there  are  several  varieties,  both  for 
fattening^  hogs,  &c.  and  for  culinary  purposes :    they 
are  all  drilled  in  February  or  March ;   hand  and  horse- 
hoed,  and  reaped  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
her;  the  produce  is  from  IJ  to  5  quarters  per  acre. 
Canary  seed  is  drilled,  and,  when  growing,  hand  and 
horsehoed  repeatedly:    it  is   later   in  ripening  than 
com,  and  in  order  to  detach  the  seed  from  the  husk, 
f      is  often  suffered  to  lie  inwards,  till  December,  without 
^^    suffering  any  injury.     The  produce  is  from  three  to 
five  quarters.    Radishes,  for  seed,  are  sown  in  furrows, 
m  March ;  frequently  and  carefully  hoed ;  reaped  in  Oc- 
tober;  and  frequently  remains  out  in  the  field  till 
Christinas.     ITie  produce  is  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre :  the  London  seedsmen  buy  it.     Spi- 
nach for  seed  is  sown  early  in  March,  hoed  and  weed- 
«1 ;  and,  when  the  crop  is  in  full  bloom,  the  greater 


part  of  the  male  plants  are  drawn  out  The  produce 
18  from  two  to  five  quarters  per  acre.  Kidney  beans 
are  much  cultivated  near  Sandwich,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  for  the  London  seedsmen ;  cresses  and  white 
mustard  are  also  sometimes  grown  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Potatoes  are  grown  in  almost  every  part  of 
Kent,  but  principally  for  home  consumption.  The 
cultivation  of  turnips,  though  extending,  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  many  other  crops :  On  the  poor  IsnSs  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  county,  colesend  is  much  grown. 
Clover,  red  and  white,  are  also  in  pretty  regular  rota- 
tion, especially  on  the  lighter  soils.  On  the  chalk 
land  of  the  east  part,  there  is  much  sainfoin.  On  the 
poor  stiff  soils,  in  the  western  parts,  near  Surry,  woad 
IS  found  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  There  is  little  mad- 
der grown  now.  As  hops  are  grown  extensively  and 
regularly  only  in  the  hop  district,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  notice  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

In  East  Kent  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  Meadow, 
natural  meadow ;  but,  in  the  Weald,  a  vast  quantity 
of  excellent  hay  is  produced :  In  general,  however, 
the  hay  meadows  of  Kent  are  much  inferior  to  those 
of  many  other  counties.  There  are  no  dairy  farms  of 
any  great  extent.  The  chalky  hills  of  East  Kent  af- 
ford excellent  downland,  and  sheep  walks.  Besides  the 
marsh  lands  of  Romney,  which  extend  to  44,000  acres, 
there  are,  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour,  about  27,000  ; 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  Medway,  anct 
Swale,  about  1 K500  acres ;  the  whole  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  breeding  sheep,  or  in  fattening  their  cat-' 
Ue. 

The  most  extensive  garden  grounds  are  near  Lon-*6udeas. 
don,  about  Deptford,  and  Gravesend ;   alniost  ^11  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  grown  in  them.     The  orchards  near 
Maidstone  have  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the' 
woodlands  of  East  Kent,  and  the  Weald. 

With  respect  to  the  modes  of  improving  land,  paring  MMt  of 
and  burning  has  been  long  practised :   the  usual  ma-  improviog  - 
nures  are  judiciously  and  liberally  applied :   weeding-I^^d. 
growing  crops  is  performed  in  a  carefiii  manner,  espe* 
cially  in  East  Kent,  and  about  Maidstone ;  but  irriga* 
tion  is  little  practised. 

The  cattle  of  Kent  are  of  various  breeds,  there  be-  Cattle, 
ing  no  breed  peculiar  to  the  county.     Those  fattened 
in  the  marshes  are  from  North  and  South  Wales ;  and  •  *  < 

the  dairy  cows  are  selected  from  the  droves  brought 
from  thence,  except  in  West  Kent,  where  the  cows  ar^ 
of  the  Staffordshire  and  Sussex  breed,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh,  and  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where  the  Sussex 
kind  are  used  both  for  the  plough  and  the  dairy.  The 
Romney  breed  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Sheep, 
the  kingdom,  and  has  long  been  deservedly  famous. 
They  become  very  fat  at  a  very  early  age,  and  pro- 
duce a  very  large  fleece  of-  very  fine  wool ;  in  this 
latter  respect  thev  are  superior  to  the  new  Leicester, 
and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  them  in  the  former  re- 
spect: at  two  years  old  the  fat  wethers  generally 
weigh  from  22  to  S8  lbs.  per  quarter ;  and  their  fleeces 
about  8  or  9  lbs.  each.  Romney  Marsh  is  ca1t;nlated  to 
produce  20  lbs.  of  wool  to  the  acre,  and  as  the  land  at 
shearing  time  carries  more  than  four  sheep  per  acre, 
the  annual  growth  of  wool,  in  the  marsh,  will  exceed 
4000  packs.  On  the  upland,  and  in  most  other  parts 
of  Kent,  the  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  South  Down  sheep  are 
kept ;  in  East  Kent,  the  Romney,  also  in  Sbepey,  but 
here  they  are  of  ah  inferior  sort.  The  horses  mostly 
employed,  are  a  cross  between  the  old  Kentish  cart 
mares  and  stallions,  from  the  midland  counties  t  those 
that  have  been  bred  in  tlie  isle  of  Shepey,  from  time 
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employed  in  other  parts  of  Urn  county* 
^  The  manufacturei  of  Kent  are  few  and  umm{x>rtant 
Silk*  yhich  was  long  manufactured  At  Cantftrhurr^  i^ 
now  giving  way  to  cotton.  The  &st  mm  for  fPffMng 
white  paper,  was  erected  near  Dartford^  but  the  moat 
extensive  paper  mills  are  now  at  Maidstone  and  Dovei^ 
There  are  saat- works  near  Sandwich,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Grain ;  large  copperas  works  at  Whitatable  and  I>ept- 
ford»  and  in  that  part  of  the  Weald  which  bordera  on 
Sussei;,  there  are  tumaces  for  casting  iron.  The  gun** 
powder  mills  at  Deptford  and  Faversham  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  business  in  time  of  war.  At  Craigford 
diere  are  large  works  for  bleaching  and  printing ;  cali- 
coes* sacking  and  hop-baggingi  are  made  in  oifierent 
parts  of  the  county ;  but  the  wooHen  manufacture^ 
which  formerly  raised  to  wealth  and  eminence  many 
Kentish  families,  no  longer  exists  in  anj  extent  or  im^ 
portance.  One  of  the  hrffest  flour  mdls  in  the  king^ 
dom,  is  in  Canterbury  on  Uie  Stoure;  it  is  upon  a  mo9% 
excellent  constructioni  and  grinds  and  dresses  500.  quar- 
ters of  com  weekly. 

The  ouster  fisheries  of  Faversham  and  Milton*  and 
of  the  Sivales  of  the  Medway*  are  cdebrated  for  the 
qoanti^  and  quality  of  the  oysters  they  produce. 
From  Faversham  and  the  adjacent  piuts*  the  Dutch, 
have  sometimes  loaded  100  large  hoys  with  oysters  in 
Iheyear.  The  Medway  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  salmon  and  stutgeon*  but  little  of  either  is  now 
caught  At  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  between  Dover  and 
the  South  Foreland*  larffe  quantities  of  small  but  veij 
delicate  lobsters  are  cau^t 

Tbe  principal  commerce  of  Kent  consists  in  sending 
00m  to  London,  bgr  the  Medway  and  Thames,  in  hoye* 
eanying  from  SOO  to  500  quarters  each*  They  return 
with  grocery  goods,  &c. 

The  money  raised  for  the  poor*  in  the  year  1776* 
was  jB86*8^2 ;  the  avera^  of  the  years  1783*4>5*  was 
iC  11^*994;  and  in  the  year  1803*  the  poor-mea 
amounted  to  JE218«989..  tbe  maintenance  of  each  poor 
person  being  £5,  28.  9|d ;  these  were  ^lfiS2  relieved; 
the  rate  on  the  population  was  fourteen  shillings  a-head« 
There  were  190  friendly  Societies*  and  four  in  each 
100  of  the  population  members  of  these  societies. 

The  popniationin  the  year  1700*  was  153*800;  in 
Iheyear  1750,  190*000;  and,  in  1801*  317*800.  The 
aetunis  in  1811  were  as  follow: 

Houses  inhidhited* 62*063 

Families  oocupyiiq^  them, 72*265 

.Houses  building:, 628 

iHouses  uninhabited* I67I 

Familiea  employed  in  agriculture*  .  .  27*077 
Families  in  trade*  manufacturea,  ^c.    27,996 

All  other  famiUes, 21,192 

Males* 183*500 

Females* 189*595 

ToUl, 873,095 

PcpuUttion  in  1801, 317,800 


Increase. 


55,295 


The  history  of  this  county  is  perfa^is  as  interesting 
and  important  as  that  of  any  other  county  m  England ; 
but  our  nodce  of  it  must  be  very  short  The  Cantii 
inhabited  it  at  the  Roman  conquest;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony.  When  Cesar  invaded 
i|*  it  waa  divided  into  four  principalities.  It  was  in* 
d»ded  in  Brittannia  Prune.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  defence  of  its 


sbor^;  «idf(Hrtli$t purpose  thqr  ejected  foit9,wiud|    tm, 
were  under  the  du-ection  of  a  particular  offlcer*  ciHsd  K<m«(^ 
Count  qf  the  Saxon  shore,    when  the  Anglo-Saxoos  ^"V^ 
obtained  possession  of  England*  Kent  fprmed  we  of 
their  ki^gdoms^  wjiidi  was  founded  in  the  yev  454, 
And  onded  in  823.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dis^harg. 
ed  the  oifiGe  of  Counts  of  the  Saxon  shore,  in  their  i^ 
gal  QBptyQity :  and  when  England  was  formed  into  on^ 
Kingdom*  tinfi  ppst  was  revived  in  the  Lard  War^^  of 
the  Cinque-ports-    3^^yy  AmcuUure  of  t^j  Mar* 
shall's  Southern  CowHies;   ^eaulies  cf  Engiaitd  ani 
JVaks,  vol,  viL  and  viii, ;  CampbelTa  Survcif  iff  Grut 
Brilain,   (w,  s,) 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  StAtes  of  NoiA 
America*    derives   its   name   from   the  tivar  Ken* 
tucky*  by  which  it  is  traversed*  and  lies  betwecsi  36* 
SO',  and  SSP  10'  North  LaJ.,  and  between  8i?*  50',  and 
89^  20^  West  Ix^ng.    It  is  about  300  miles  long*  fron 
nordi  to  south ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  180  jnile^,  ami 
its  least  width  40.    Its  superficid  extent  is  shout  Bosodi' 
50»000squere  miles.    On  me  whole  of  its  northern  °"* 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  through  a  length  of 
645  miles.    This  river  separates  it  from  Indiana  terri* 
tory  for  525  mik?,  and  from  the  Ohio  territoiy  for  1£5. 
On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Ciun* 
berUnd  mountiuns,  and  bv  Big  Sandy  river,  for  80  miles, 
On  the  south  it  is  divided  from  Tennessee  b|r  the  paral* 
le)  of  latitude  of  56*  30^ ;  and  on  the  vest  it  is  wmm^ 
ted  from  Upper  Louisianai  by  tbe  Miasissippi,  ior  GO 
miles. 

Kentucky  was  originallv  divided  into  two  counlie^ 
lanooln  and  Jeffenson,  and  aAerwarde  into  4St;  hut  it 
is  now  divided  into  54,  and  sends  10  repxcseoti* 
tivea  to  Congress.  The  south-east  paupt  of  this  state  is 
mountainous.  The  prindnalmmintaina  are  the  Cumber* 
land  .mountains,  which  nound  the  atate  for  about  80 
fniles  on  the  south-eaeL  The  country  below  the  moQi>» 
tains  is  hilly  for  some  distanoe;  but  the  great  part  of 
the  atate  is  agreably  uneven*  and  fonmed  m  gentle  de* 
vations.  T^  whole  coontrj  below  the  mountains 
rests  upon  an  immense  bed  or  limestonet  fnm  1  teSO 
feet  thickj  but  usually  about  eight  feci  below  the  siiiw 
face. 

The  soil  of  Kentudc;^  is  in  {senecal  good.  It  isO'StAoi 
ther  black»  or  tinged  with  «  biiffhter  or  deeper  verpi  nwi^ 
lion,  or  resembles  dark  ashes.  Wh«at  was  at  one  time  <^ 
the  principal  grain  that  was  cultivated  ;  but  no  more  of 
it  is  now  raised  than  is  consumed-in  tbe  state.  Mudirjt 
is  raised  for  the  distilleries.  Maise  ia  cultivated  toa  m^t 
extent  llemp  has  lately  been  tbe  principal  artioe  of 
produce.  An  ordinary  crop  is  about  from  700  to  1000 
weight  the  aae.  Barley,  oSta,  flax*  cotton,  smd  tobao- 
0c>,  are  raised;  and  it  is  said  that  50,  60*  and  even  100 
bushels  of  grain  have  been  produced  upon  anjscre.  Of 
wheat,  or  rye,  30  bushels  ia  the  ordinary  produce.  tfOf 
tucky  is  wdi  covered  with  timber.  The  prindpu 
trees  are  the  elm,  the  beeeh,  tbe  ash,  the  jumper,  the 
augar,  the  oofiee,  tbe  papaw,  the  hatckbeiry,  and  the 
cucumber. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  state  has  not  been  much  OM^  H'tm 
mined.  Iron  is  Ibund  in  various  platea.  It  is  vdlp* 
fitted  lor  hollow  ware,  but  not  for  malleabk  iron.  A 
valuable  gold  mine  has  been  discovered  between  Coid- 
berland  river  and  Greenriver.  Copper,  aulphur,  cop- 
peras, and  alum,  have  also  been  oblidned.  Nitre  is 
obtained  fioom  the  earth  in  the  cavema  on  Giceoriv«r« 
Coal  is  £oujad  in  abundance;,  and  in  aome  ^i^ 
there  is  an  appearance  of  pottera'  day.  An  in>* 
mense  quantity  of  marble,  oi  a  greviah  eaaU  fioely  ^"^ 
negated,  and  susceptible  oi  a  nigh  poliab>  bas  been 
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IfBtoehr*  foaRd  on  ilke  tMlcs  of  fhe  fCentueky  river.  Oq  the' 
^'^r^  btnlU  of  Ketitu^y  and  Dick'ci  river  are  solid  perpendi- 
calfr  roe&B^  rising  to  the  height  of  500  and  400  feet 
Some  ef  these  are  of  eominon  limestone^  and  others  of 
white  marble,  curiously  cheqn^red  with  strata  of  sin- 
gular irregularity.  These  lofty  banks  are  covered  with 
groves  of  red  cedar  tree?,  and  the  rivers  have  the  ap« 
^'^       pearance  of  deep  artificial  canals.     Caves  of  enormous 

trordi  have  been  discovered  in  the  limestone  rock. 
P^i0^  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
Itbeoefe-  sttuated  in  the  lower  part  of  Kentucky,  called  the  Green 
nted  River  County.  This  cave  consists  of  one  great  trunk, 
'"""'^  with  numerous  and  irregular  ramifications,  and  the  to- 
tal length  oiP  it  appears  to  be  about  ten  or  eleven 
miles.  A  great  Quantity  of  saltpetre  is  manufkctur- 
ed  from  the  eartn  in  its  interior.  The  foIk»wing  is 
the  only  account  of  this  remarkable  curiosity  wmdi 
has  been  published  : 

'*  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  modtli  is  a  mum* 
my,  lately  deposited  thei^e  from  a  neighbouring  cave, 
and  intended  for  Peale's  Philadelphia  museum.     It  is 
gtev  headed,  the  teeth  much  worn,  but  round,  and  the 
nw  entirely  dried  up.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
q^een,  from  the  number  of  trinkets  found  with  it,  con- 
SMtihg  of  needles,  head-dresses  of  various  kinds  of  fea* 
thers,  n^klaces  of  deer  hoofk,  beads,  mockasons,  paint, 
a  whistle,  a  bear's  jaw-bone,  a  hawk's  claw,  and  a  rat« 
tlesnake's  skin,  with  rattles.    These  were  endoeed  in  a 
pack,  (or  Wallet  used  by  Indians  fbr  transporting  mods,) 
thejr  h^ing  first  enclosed  in  a  fine  wrought  indtspensi* 
Ue,  afterwards  in  one  of  a  coarftet  texture,  and  then  in 
the  pack,  which,  with  the  body,  was  wrapped  up  in 
two  dressed  deer  skins,  and  the  whole  again  enclosed  In 
a  mat  or  coarse  wrapper.    The  visage  seemed  q|uite  ve* 
nerable,  and  the  wnole  presented  a  truly  antique  ap« 
pearance.     I  examined  the  ears  and  nose ;  but  did  not 
discover  aught,  whereby  to  conclude  that  either  bad 
ever  been  decorated  with  trinkets,  from  which  circum- 
stance,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  were  not  in  vogue, 
when  regal  dignity,  and  perhaps  power,  were  vested  in 
the  body.     The  naiU  on  the  nands  and  feet  were  per- 
fect ;  and  the  feet  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which 
Was  of  a  large  stature. 

"  ProceeStk^  on,  I  entiered  the  haunted  room,  (so  call; 
ed,)  in  which  is  aii  arm-chair  formed  of  petrified  rock, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Near  to  this  is  a  spring  of  water  falling  from  the  arch 
above,  remarkably  clear,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  hav- 
ing an  agreeable  sweetish  flavour.  In  another  branch 
is  a  heap  of  petrifactions,  resembling  furnace  dirders, 
a  pond,  &C. 

''A  strong  current  of  cold  air  issued  from  the  cave,  per- 
ceptible at  the  mouth  before  descending.     The' current 
<ets  in  during  the  winter  season ;  but  tho  temperature 
within  is  not  affected  by  the  change,  it  beitig  tmfform 
throughout  the  year.    Human  tracks,  imprinted  pn  the 
sand,  and  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  are  to 
be  seen  in  aom^  of  tiie  rooms ;  and  pieces  of  cane  or 
ned  strewed  along  die  paths,  having,  in  all  probability, 
heen  formerly  us^  for  lights  by  those  who  then  fre- 
quented, and  not  ifiiprob^^  inhabited  the  place.     la 
many  places  are  large  pillars  of  petrifaction,  formed  by^ 
water  dropphng  froia  the  areh,  and  which  seeni  to  sup- 

Sort  ft  One  (or  rather"  part  of  one)  is  called  the 
^11 ;  it  is  four  reel  long,  and  extends  half  winr  dbwn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  tlie  height  6f  die  arch  in  this 
l^ce  being  about  ei|ght  fi^  A  sound  is  occinioned 
by  striking^^it  widi  a  stone^  simihar  to  di«t  TpMttcti  by 
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striking  cannon  of  pretty  krg»  calibre  wilh  a  piexie  of  KMiacky/ 
wood.  The  height  or  the  arch  varies  in  difierent  placet. 
In  some  it  is  estimated  at  fifty  feet ;  and  in  others,  a 
person  is  oUiged  to  stoop  almost  to  the  ground  to  pass 
along.  The  arch,  in  many  places,  has  a  beautiful  ap« 
pearance,  being  that  of  a  plastered  ceiling.  In  one  or 
two  plaoee  which  I  particularly  noticed,  and  where 
the  passage  is  wide,  it  presented  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  spacious  ein^lar  room.  The  effisct  was  produced 
by  the  light  of  lamps,  which  showed  distincdy  the  white 
and  smooth  petrifactions  above,  and  which  was  gradual- 
ly lost  by  the  shades  becoming  darker,  as  the  power  of 
the  light  was  lessened  upon  the  more  remote  parts,  and 
until  the  eyes,  by  foHowing  diem,  were  carried  to  8t« 
lent  darkness.  The  descent  (a  small  ascent  in  some 
jUaoes  excepted)  is  generally  gradual  as  you  advance 
itiwards.  The  most  rapid  is  down  a  rather  steep  hill, 
of  about  40  feet  in  height  By  stamping  occasionally, 
I  discovered  that  I  passed  over  several  vaults,  or  pro- 
bably other  rooms  or  branches.  The  subterraneous 
sound  produced  by  stamping,  was  not  terrific,  as  I  had 
been  led  to  believe,  befbre  I  made  the  experiment*' 

In  Plate  CCCXLI.  we  have  given  a  representation  of 
this  remarkable  cave,  which  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  references  to  the  engraving, 

1.  Mouth. 

S.  Indiai^  mummy. 

3.  Right  huid  chamber. 

4.  Mountain  room ;  the  entrance  is  frooi  the  top  of  th». 
mountain. 

5.  Litde  room,  with  a  spring  and  two  pits. 
D.  Springs. 

7.  Sand  room. 

8.  Part  of  the  haunted  room.^ 

9.  Sick  room. 
10.  Haunted  room. 
H.  Spring! 
12.  Horn  room. 
IS.  Pit  100  feet  deep,  and  water  fUling  sevcnd  huiijx 

dred  feet 

14.  Part  of  the  deserted  chamber,  which  runa  under^ 
diesah  rooms. 

15.  Deserted  chambor. 

16.  This  room  runs  under  the  deserted  chamber. 

17.  A  large  spring  falls  several  hundred  feet 

18.  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  fbnad  here. 
19;  Mockason  room. 

20.  A  large  room  or  pit  above  50  6et  deep. 
SI.  Salts. 
22.  Ground  room*- 
25.  Basket  room. 

24.  Sembin's  room. 

25.  Weening  willow.    This  room  mnt  ahout  a  quar- 
ter or  a  mile,  and  then  retume  to  the  same  place* 

26.  Two  springs  in  twa  large-sink  <Mea» 

27.  Beekiman's  room. 
29.  Miller's  room. 
29.  Hell's  gate. 
SO.  Devilli  chamber,  soppoe^dlto  be  tsn  mDes  fixnn 

the  month. 
When  the  mummy  was  brought  to  N^w  York  for  ez« 
hibition,  it  was  examined  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
who  has  given  the  following  aceonnt  of  it  in  a  let- 
ter addiewed  to  the  Bari  et  Bochany  and  publiftfaed 
in  tfie2d  v<^tattie'of  tile  Tramiaeimms  ttf  ike  Sockig  of 
Scottith  AMiquariet.  It  wns  a  pertet  frsicratieii.  Mk 
itie  fiolid*  were  present  as  entire  ar  in  en  anaitoaaieal 
preparation,  or  ladier  «s  Med  bfttosk   TbepaMiewM 
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squatting,  with  one  hand  embracing  the  right  knee, 
and  the  palm  of  the  other  put  under  the  left  buttock. 
It  was  enclosed  in  four  distinct  wrappers.    Firstf  a  man- 
tle of  cloth  and  feathers,  exactly  like  those  worn  at  this 
day  by  the  chiefs  of  Wakush  and  Owhyhee.    Second, 
a  shawl  of  cloth,  manufactured  after  the  manner  now 
practised  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Tegee 
islands.     In  both  these,  the  material  of  the  cloth  is  nei- 
ther (lax  nor  hemp,  nor  the  product  of  any  vegetable 
known  in  America  as  an  indigenous  plant ;  and  the  pre- 
paration, the  twist,  and  the  manner  of  connecting  the 
threads,  is  wholly  unlike  any  fiibnc  of  the  present  indi- 
genes, or  the  European  emigrants.     Dr.  Mitchill,  and 
the  most  distiguished  persons  of  New  York,  were  de* 
cidedly<  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  wonderful  simili- 
tude between  these  cloths,  and  various  cloths  brought 
from  the  Pacific  islands,  with  which  they  compared 
them.     The  hair  of  the  mummy  is  a  brown  sorrel,  or 
dark  chesnut,  and  not  either  a  sandy  or  a  black.    Third" 
bf,  the  next  wrapper  was  a  deer-skin,  whose  hair  had 
been  cut  away  by  a  sharp  instrument,  that  had  left  in- 
cisions on  the  hide,  exactly  like  those  on  the  pelt  of  a 
beaver  by  a  hatter's  knife;  and,  Jourthly,  the  outside 
envelope  was  a  deer's  skin  that  had  been  simply  dried, 
without  any  cutting,  or  marks  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Mitchill  conversed  with  Mr.  Gratz,  the  pro- 
'prietor  of  the  great  cave,  who  confirmed  the  account 
we  have  given  of  its  extraordinary  length,  windings, 
and  saline  «eont«its.  Mr.  Gratz  was  persuaded  that 
the  chambers  of  this  cavern  had  been  formerly  used  as 
places  of  refuge.  He  had  found  heaps  of  mockasons,  or 
coverings  for  the  feet,  all  worn  more  or  less,  and  thrown 
by  like  old  shoes,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship 
or  these  were  completely  different  fvom  those  practised 
either  by  the  red  or  the  white  men. 

There  are  in  this  state  five  celebrated  hot  springs, 
or  licks,  namely  the  higher  and  lower  blue  springs  on 
Licking  river,  ftaai  some  of  which  streams  of  brinish 
water  are  «aid  to  issue. 

The  climate  of  Kentucky  is  moist,  though  it  is  said 
tp  be  salubrious,  .except  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  low 
grounds.  In  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  the 
ground  is  generally  very  muddy,  and  colds,  rheuma- 
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tisms,  and  inflammatory  ft  vers,  dien  prevail  The  ex.  Katotk* 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown.  In  I798,  the 
maximum  heat  was  89^  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  delightful.  A  wind 
fixHn  the  south-west  blows  during  half  that  tinie.  The 
very  cold  winds  are  all  from  the  north  and  west  The 
winter  generally  lasts  about  two  months,  and  is  so  mild 
that  cattle  subsist  without  fodder. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  n: 
Big  Sandy,  the  Tennesee,  the  Kentucky,  the  Green  river, 
and  the  Licking  river.  The  Kentucky  rises  in  the 
south-east  of  the  state,  and  runs  through  a  north-west 
course  of  S80  miles,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Ohio,  by  a  mouth  250  yards  wide.  It  has  k  rocky  and 
irre^lar  course,  through  banks  generally  rugged  and 
precipitous.  In  the  wmter  tides,  it  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  a  considerable  size  for  1 80  miles ;  but  at  Frank* 
fort  thejr  can  pass  only  during  half  the  year.  Green 
River  rises  in  Lincoln  county ;  and,  after  an  irregular 
westerly  course  of  280  miles,  runs  into  the  Ohio,  ISO 
miles  below  Louisville.  It  is  at  all  times  navigable  for 
loaded  boats  for  80  miles.  Licking  river  runs  mto  the 
Ohio,  by  a  mouth  150  yards  wide,  after  a  course  of  190 
miles.     It  is  navigable  about  70  miles. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  state,  are  Lexington  and  iToik 
Frankfort*     Lexington  stands  on  an  ameal^e  plain, 
about  120  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  half  endrded  by 
Kentucky  river  for  a  course  of  60  miles,  so  that  it  is  no* 
where  more  than  20  miles  from  the  town,  it  is  the  seat 
of  several  flourishing  manufactures ;  and  contains  a 
handsome  presbyterian  church,  a  church  for  the  Bap- 
tists, one  for  the  Episcopalians,  a  college,  and  4326  in- 
habitants.   The  seminary,  which  is  called  the  Tran* 
sylvania  university,  is  under-a  board  of  £1  trustees,  and 
has  a  president,  5  professors,  and  a  teaudier  of  French. 
The  number  of  students,  exclusive  of  those  of  medicine, 
is  about  70.    The  library  contains  1500  volumes;  and 
the  annual  revenue  is  about  2700  dollars.     Frankfort, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kentucky,  about  SO  miles  from.  Lexio^gton. 
It  has  a  population  of  1 090  inhabitants; 

The  following  Table  contains  a  view  of  themanufac>  M«b^* 
tures  of  this  state  in  1810. 


tar& 


Number, 

Tanneries        267 

Distilleries     ....     2000 

Looms       .      .     .     :     .  24,450 
Hemp         ...... 

Maple  sugar         .... 

Powder  mills 53 

FuUing  mills   .....    33 
Saltworks       SQ 

Saltpetre 

Paper  mills ,6 

Rope  walks      .    .    .    .    .  S% 
Cotton  bagging  manufactories  IS 

Spinning  macnines    ...  1 5 

Forges    ..,'....  3 

Furnaces 4 


Hides  tanned 
Spirits  . 
Cloth    . 


Powder 
Cloth  . 
Salt       . 


Paper  . 
Cordage 
Bagging 


70,432 
Galls.  2,220,773 
Yds.  4,685,375 
Tons  5,755 
lbs.  2,471,647 
lbs.  115,706 
Yds.  SSfiSS 
Bushels  324,870 
lbs.  201,937 
Reams  6200 
Tons  I991i 
Yds.  453,750 
Spindles     1656 


Value  in  DoQwi. 


8,255.212 

740,242 

2,057,081 

696,600 

308,932 

38,561 

78,407 

324,870 

33,648 

18,600 

393,400 

159,445 


Total  ^alue    5^098,998 


The  principal  articles  of  export,  which  are  hemp, 
wheat,  and'tooaeco,  are  carried  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New.  Orleans;  and  the  imports  are 
brought  up  these  ^Yers  flram  the  same  place.  The 
amount  of  exporU,  in  1801,  was  626,673  dollars. 


The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  called  the  general  assern-^'^^ 
bly,  meets  on  the  1st  Monday  of  November,  and  conststi"^ 
of  a  senate  and  ahouse  of  representadvea.  The  membeiSi 
who  are  limited  to  38,  are  chosen  by  districts,  and  re- 
tain their  seats  for  four  years ;  and  one-fourth  must  be 
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Kentaekji  rediosen  annual]  V.    A  member  of  the  senate  moat  be    first  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  afterwards    Kepler. 

Kepler.    35  years  old,  ana  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  he    to  that  of  master  of  philosophy ;  and  afU»:  studying  the-  ^<-"^-« 

^v"*'  must  have  resided  six  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last    olc^,  he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  ministry  for  a  short 

^^"'     year  in  die  district.    The  members  of  the  house  of  re-    time.    His  passion  for  science,  however,  induced  him 

^^^       presentatives^  who  are  limited  to  100,  are  elected  on    to  withdraw  his  views  from  the  church,  and  to  devote 

the  first  Monday  of  every  August    They'  must  be  24    his  whole  leisure  to  his  favourite  studies.     In  1594,  he 

years  old,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  must    was  invited  to  Gratz  in  Styria,  to  fill  the  mathematical  » 

have  resided  the  two  preceding  years  in  the  state,  and    chair  in  the  university  of  that  city  ;  and  it  seems  to 

the  last  c^them  in  the  county  or  town  which  they  re-    have  been  after  he  accepted  of  the  appointment,  that 

present    The  governor,  to  whom  the  executive  go*    he  embodied  those  speculations  respecting  the  analogies 

veroment  is  entrusted,  is  elected  by  the  people  ohce  in    and  harmonies  of  nature,  which  he  publi&ed  at  Tubin- 

four  years,  and  must  be  out  of  office  at  least  seven  years    gen  in  1596,  under  the  title  of,  Prodromm  disscrialiih' 

before  he  can  be  chosen  again.     He  must  be  an  Ame-    num  comographtcarum,  coniiuens  mytierium  cosmogra* 

rican  citizen,  and  S5  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resi-    phicum  de  admirabiU  proporlhne  arbtum  ccskstium,  deque 

ded  in  the  state  for  the  six  preceding  years.    The  lieu-    causU  etelorum  numeri,  magmivdinU,  motyumque  perio- 

tenant-governor  is  similarly  chosen,  and  must  have  sip    dicorum  genuinis  et  propnis,  demonstratum  per  quinque 

milar  qualifications.     He  is  president  of  the  senate.     If    regularia  corpora  ^eomeirica.     To  thb  work  is  »udea.a 

the  governor  dissents  from  any  bill,  it  cannot  become  a    paper  by  Rheticus,  cm  the  Copemican  system,  and  ano- 

kw  unless  it  is  again  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both    ther  by  Maestlinus.     In  order  to  discover  why  the  pla- 

houses.  nets  were  six  in  number,  and  why  the  dimensions  of 

(eeieoaiti-     BapdstB,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists,  are  the  lead-    their  orbits    were  such  as  Copernicus  had  described 

dime,     ing  sects  in  Kentucky  ;  the  Baptists  beins  the  most,  and    them,  he  studied  the  properties  of  numbers  and  plane 

the  Methodists  the  feast  numerous.     There  are  a  few    figures  with  success.     It,  however,  occurred  to  him. 

Catholics,  who  have  a  bishop  at  Bardstown,  and  still    that  while  the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infinite  in 

fewer  Episcopalians.      The  Presbyterians    have  fifty    number,  the  number  of  regular  solids  was  limited  to 

clergymen,  whose  doctrines  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,    Bve ;  and  he  attempted  to  discover  a  relation  between 

strictly  Caivinistic.  their  dimensions  ana  the  distances  of  the  planetary  or- 

ittnj.         This  part  of  America  was  well  known  to  the  India    bits.    A  cube,  for  example,  if  inserted  in  the  sphere  of 

traders  many  years  before  it  was  colonized.    A  map  of    Saturn,  would,  he  supposed,  touch  by  its- six  planes  the 

it  was  made  from  their  description  in  1752 ;  and  it  was    sphere  of  Jupiter ;  ana,  in  Uke  manner,  the  oUier  retm^ 

afterwards  explored  in  1754  and  1769.     It  was  again    lar  solids  would  determine  the  intervals  of  the  other 

explored  by  Col.  Daniel  Boon  in  1770^    The  first  &•    orbits.  When  Kepler  was  afterwards  asked  by  Thom^ 

miiy  settled  in  it  in  1775.     In  1777,  it  was  erected  into    Lansius  to  which  of  his  own  works  he  gave  the  prefe- 

a  separate  county  by  Virginia,  and  into  a  separate  dis-    lenoe,  he  replied,  that  when  he  discovered  the  sublime 

trict  in  1782.     In  1786,  it  was  entirely  separated  ftiom    secret  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  he  valued  it  more  than 

Virginia;  and  on  the  1st  June  179%  it  was  received    be  would  have  done  the  possession  of  the  whole  electo- 

into  the  unions    The  first  settlers  were  harassed  by    rate  of  Saxony. 

the  Indiana,  till  General  Clarke,  in  1778,  took  theur        Kepler  sent  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the  celebrated  Ty« 

posts,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  French  and  English.  cho  Brahe,  who  haa  been  too  long  familiarised  with  oe- 

ftHiioB.     The  population  of  Kentucky  was,  in  lestial  observations,  to  place  any  value  on  such  wild  spe- 

1790- 78,677  culations.  He  wrote  to  Kepler,  and  urged  him  "  first  to 

1800 290,955  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  views  by,  actual  obser- 

1810    .     .    .    .    .    •    400,511  vations,  and  then  by  asceuding  from  these,  to  strive  to 

The  distance  of  Philadelphia  by  land  to  Kentucky,  reach  the  causes  of  things."  This  advice,  which  con* 
M  between  700  and  800  miles.  tains  the  whole  substance  of  what  is  called  the  Baco- 

See  Morse's  American  Geography,  8vo,  Boston,  1817,  nian  philosophy,  no  doubt  induced  Kepler  to  renounce 
p.  225.  The  Medical  Repository  for  February  1815,  .  these  visionary  speculations,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foun- 
publishedat  New  York,  voL  ii.  p.  891 ;  and  The  Tran'  dation  of  those  substantial  discoveries^  to. which  he  was 
tactions  fif  the  Society  of  iht  Anttanarifs  of  Scotland,  voL    afterwards  conducted. 

i.  p.  61,  62,  &&  Emnb.  1818.    Very  copious  informa-        In  the  same  year  on  which  that  work  appeared,  Kep« 

tion  respecting  this  state,  may  also  be  found  in  Mi«    ler  married  a  lady  of  a  noble  famify ;  but  in  the  year 

chaux's  Travels  io  the  JVesttoani  qf  the  Aileghany  itfoun-    1598,  he  waa  persecuted  for  his  religious  principles, 

tains,  chap.  16.  17»  &c.  and  was  driven  from  Gratz.     He  was,  however,  recall- 

KEPLER,  John,  a  celebrated- astronomer,  waa  bom    ed  by  the  states  of  Styria;  but  as  he  did  not  think  his 

at  Wiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  fi7th  Dec    aituation  aufiiciently  secure  against  future  molestations, 

1571,  and  was  die  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  a  respectable    he  accepted  of  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  Tycho 

officer  in  the  army,  whom  misfortunes  had  reauced  to    to  settle  in  Bohemia,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  calcula^ 

indigent  circumstances.     Notwithstanding  this  reverse    tions;  and  he  accordingly  removed  thither  with  his  fiu 

of  fortune,  he  was  desirous  to  give  his  son  the  best  edu-    mily  and  books  in  the  year  l600.    During  this  joumev, 

cation  in   his  power ;  and  though  young  Kepler  was    he  was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which  lasted  eight 

sent  to  different  schools,  and  placed  under  difierent  *  months. 

masters,  yet  his  avidity  lor  knowledge  was  so  great,  Tycho  introduced  Kepler  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
that  he  made  the  most  rapid  proficiency  in  his  early  Emperor  Rodolph,  which  led  to  his  appointment  aa  ma« 
studies.  •  He  was  sent  in  the  year  1589  to  Tubin^;en ;  thematician  to  the  emperor,  a  title  which  he  retained 
and  in  1591,  he  studied  mathematics  at  the  university  of  under  the  successive  reigns  of  Matthias  and  of  Ferdi« 
that  city,  onder  the  celebrated  Maeailinus,  who  had,  in  nand*  Notwithstanding  this  kindness,  Kepler  com- . 
his  early  life,  made  an  oration  in  lavoui»of  theCopemi-  plained  of  an  unwillingness  6n  the  part  of  nis  friend,^, 
can  hypodiesis/wlneh  is  said  to  have  tamed  the  attention  either  to  promote  his  interest,  or  to  make  him  acquaint^ 
of  Galileo  to  thie  true  system  c^  the  universe.    He  waa    ed  with  his  discoveries  and  improvements.    The  death ; 
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J^2^«^  of  Tjeho,  htmerme,  m  1601,  |Mit  m  end  to  liiose 'iM-  year  i^peared  hk  Sirtna,  ieu  dt  Vm  uxanmHa  in   Kn^ 
■^^        ings  ot'discontentf  which  might  soon  have  eipemed  into    which  ne  seems  to  have  been  the  first  tbat  covered  "^^ 

a  serious  c|uarre?.  the  tendency  of  water  to  crystallize  in  angles  of  6o°. 

The  mind  of  Kepler  was  deeply  tilled  with  the  er-  In  16*15,  Kepler  published  his  Eclogm  ohromca  ex 

rors  of  astrology.     In  1602,  he  published  at  Prague,  tpislolu  doctissimorum  aliquot  worum  et  suu  mutrnt' 

his    Nova  DUseriaiiunoaia   de  fkndamaUis  Attrologio!  and  in  the  same  year  at  Lintz,  his  Nova  Siereomdria  dxh 

eeriioribmst  ad  cosmolheoriam  j^^tftoittj  in  which  he  speaks  liarum  vinariorum,  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed 

of  the  possibility  of  predicting  future  events  by  the  as-  in  consequence  of  a  revenue  officer  having  made  a  fabe 

pects  of  the  planets.    And  in  another  work  on  theaeme  measurement  of  his  wine  at  the  time  of  his  marriaffe. 

subject,  which  appeaired  at  Frankfort  in  l6lO,  entitled  His  Uphemerides  Nova  iloi,  Cdest.  ab  anno  1617/api 

Terimm   lutenenitnt^   he  exhorts  theologians,  phyai-  peared  at  Lintz  iri  1617.                                       ' 

«ians,  and  philosophers,  but  principally  Philip  Feselius,  On  the  15th  May  1618,  Kepler  has  lefl  it  on  recoid 

to  take  care  that  they  do  not  inHure  their  own  interests,  that  be  discovered  the  beautiful  relation  between  the 

by  rejecting  the  errors  of  astrology  ;  and  he  attempts  aquares  of  the  periodic  times  and  the  cubes  of  the  distan» 

to  shew,  that  an  influence  may  be  eomrauniciited  from  ces.of  the  planets.  In  the  same  year,  hepublishedatLiDU 

the  planets  to  the  earth,  through  the  medium. of  the  ibis  £piicme4$(r'OnamutCopemicatm  m  sqUemUbrii can" 

light  which  they  relBect  icripla.  This  work  contained  only  the  three  first  books ; 

In  1604,  he  published iit  Praidcfort,  his  Penralifume^  the  fourth  appeared  in  16S2,  and  Uie  three  last  in  ]62l! 

na  ad  ViieUotiem,  ifuUptts  AttronomUe  pars  Opiioa  tradi'  In  I6l9,  he  published  4A  Lintz  his  Harmonicet  ^lunii 

tur,  poiusimum  de  artifidota  ohsenatione  ei  etimaiiaHe  libri  quinine,  geometricus,  archileclonicui,  fiarmonicm, 

diameirorum,MiqniorMingue  Solis  et  Lima.    This'work  T^!ifchohgieu99  astronomicuM,  cuntappendioeaoniineni  «ty«. 

contains  the  method  of  calculating  eclinaea,  which  ia  in  teriftm  ootmograpUcum  ;  also  his  treatise  De  Comelish" 

nee  at  -the  preeent  day.    In   1606.  ne  published  «t  Mli  Ires  a»tronomieuif  phtfskutt  astrologicus.    Ejusdem 

Prague,  his  E^istola  ad^rmttm  ceiesttum  amaior^i  11ns-  *Cometarmn  phgsiolqgia  nova  etparadoxoM  ;  and  another 

versos,  respectmg  llie  edipse  in  the  month  of. October  work  entitled  PrognosUcon,  ^x.  or  the  Prediclion  of  M»- 

1605  ;  which  waa  followed  in  the  aame  year,  by  his  Jor$umiJor  Government*  and  Churdes,  pri»cisa%/rofA 

EpiMoiade  Cemeiu  1604,  SfC,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  Comet  and  the  Earthquake  in  loiS  and  1619.    The 

his  great  worii  on  Uie  star  in  the  foot  of  Senpentarius.  In  Swt  of  l^iese  -wiNrks,  via^-the  .Horaiofiicetf,  is  dedicated  to 

l€06,  he  printed  at«Frankfort,  his  Sg^va  Chnmoiogka ;  Jamea  YI.  of  Scotland.     Kepler  attempta  to  shew,  tbst 

and  in  the  aame  year,  appeared  hia  work,  entitled,  De  there  ia  a  resemb|anee  between  the  diatancea  of  the  hoa- 

Stella  Novo  in  pede  SerpentarH  et  mti  sub  (jta  emorinm  venly  bodies,  aa  aeen  from  the  aun  in  their  aphelia  and 

de  novo  iniitirigono  igneo,  LAoMus  Aetronotmoii^^Phynds  perflielia,  and  the  division  of  the  musical  octave ;  but 

Metaphysicis,et  Aeirolffgick  dupukdionibus  endoaie  €t  tboiigh  this  part  of  bis  book  13  in;ev€ry  respect  absurd, 

paradoxispltnue.     In  1^98,  Kejller  pobliahedat  Halle,  yethe  appears  from  this  work  tohave  atudi«l  music  as 

a  history  of  the  new  comet  of  Id07>  withadisooune  on  a  science*  ai|d  also  to  have  been  pvacticallv  acquainted 

tlie nature  and vaetienof  osmets,  and  their  indioatiena.  with  it    The  diaoovary  of  the  four  aatdlitea of  Jupi- 

In  looking  at  the  aun  in  a  camera  ob8cuxa,he  maintain-  ter,  aeema  to  have  first  pointed  out  to  him  the  enor 

ed  Uiat  he  had  aeen  'Mercuiy  on  the  aun'a  diac    He  wtach  he  had  committed. 

published  the  sane  error  at  Leipaic,  in  I609,  in.a  pam-  In  1634,  appeared  at  Marpurg,  hia  Chiiias  Log/arith 

phlet  entitled,  Phenomenon  eingakre,  sou  Mereurius  in  monm,  to  whicha  supfdement  waa  added  in  16  J5>  when 

Sole ;  but  inhia  Ephemtrides^or  I616, heaeknawledgcs  he  also  published  his  fijfperaspistes, 4^« quo libro dociri* 

hh  mistdce,  and  congratulates  himself  on  having  bcNm  na  prestantissima  deparallaxibiu,  deque  nonorumsiderum 

the  first  tiiat  observed  the  apeta  of  the  aun.    Hia  fa«  in  eubUma  adhere  diicursiqnUfui  repelitur  elconfirmatur, 

moua  worky  entiUed  Aetronomianova  Mm^htynvt,  mve  After  the  death  of  Tycho,  the  emperor  Hodojph  codq- 

Physica  cadestie  tradifacmnmeniariie  de  moiilme  stelks  manded  Kepler  to  con^plete  the  aatNoomical  Ubles 

Martin  ex  observtOionibus  Tyohonis  Brahe^  appeared  at  which  had  been  b^(un  by  hia  friend ;  but  be  was  not 

Prague  in  I6O9.  This  work,  aa  we  have  already^  shewn,  aUe  to  bring  hia  labours  to  a  termination  till  the  yctr 

(see  our  article  Astbonomy,  Vol.  II.  p.  596,)  conducted  l627,  when  they  at  last  appeared  at  Ulra,  under  the 

its  author  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  true  forro^of  the  tiftle»  Tabulm  &dolphina,  quibne  asinmomiae  scieuiur, 

planetary  orbits..  In  1611,  appeared  hi^  Bimertatio  iemporum  lonmnquitatecolt^(Bgreetauratiooonlmdvr,(i 

cum  Nuncio  Sidereonuper  ad  mortedes^msio  a  Gtdiieo,  Tyohone  Brahe  primumaninio  concept  a  el  deslinataanno 

in  which  he  announces  to  Galileo,  the  great  satisfaction  C^r..1564»  exinde  observationibus  siderum  accuratistimut 

which  his  discoveries  had  given*!^.    -He  expresses  his  post  annum  pradjnte  1572,  serio  affectait^t  tandem  /ra- 

hope,  that  h^  may  discover  other  satellites  round  Saturn  dneta  ia  GemumMm,  inque  Aulatn  et  nomen  Rodol^ 

and  Mars.    He  states  his  astoni^oiefit,  that  teleaoopes  imp.-  anno  159S.    The  delay  in  the .  publication  of  this 

had  not  been  made  formerly,  paitieularly  after  what  work,  arose. from  the  difiiculties  which  Kepler  ezperi- 

BaptisU  Porta' had  said  of  them « his  Mogta^^otenrisf;  eneed  in  obtaining  the  pecuuiaiy  means  which  were 

and,  in  addition  to  many  interesting  observations,  he  neoeaoary  for  cawyiog  it  on.     The  emperor  Eodoli^i 

conjectures  that  Jupiter  liad  a  motion  of  relation  «boBt  had  given  ordera  in  I6Q9,  that,  beaidea  the  expence  al 

his  axis.  ^^  editiOD»  the  arr^ara  of  his  peaaipo,  amounting  to 

In  1611,  he  published  at  Augsburff,  his  Diopirioa ;  MOQercnprns,  and  also  2000  crowna  move,  should  be 

item  examenprcefationis  Jo  Vf^^kisGa&inOptiea^Euclu  paid;  yatit  was  not  till  two  yeara  sifter  that  dieaeorderi 

die;  De  usu  Optices  en  Philosophia,    This  work  was  were  executed.   Under  the  emperors  Matthiaa and Fer* 

reprinted  at  London,  in  1658.     DescaMes  is  aatd  to  .  dinand,  he  ezperienoed  the  same  difficultica;  but  after 

have  borr6w^  freely  from  it.  When  Descartes  wias  tlie  year  1621,  Ferdinand  paid  all  hia  arrean,  and  all 

charged  with  this,  he  adcnowledged  that  Kapler  was  thecxpeneea  neoeaaary  forcompletii^  the  work. 

his  first  master  in  optics,  and  that  he  understood  anore  Aa  aaon  as  these  tableaweeeoompMed,  Kapler  solid- 

oof  the  subject  than  all  his  predeeessora.    In  the  aame  i<ad,  and  obtoiMd  the  ampMv'^  lMVfbk*to  take  up  hisre* 
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Cepifr.  BdeBceatSag«ninSilem,vbMehej|ieiitlhefeiiiaii^ 
er  of  Ufl  hie.  Here  he  published,  ia  1629,  his  Bespontio 
ad  Epddum  Jac.  BatUchii  prafixam  Ephemeridi  anni 
1629  dB  compuiatiane  ei  ediiione  Ephtmeridum  ;  9pd»  m 
the  SBine  year«  his  Sporiula  GeaeihUaou  mium  de  Tab. 
Ruddpid  usu  in  comptdatiofninis  tutrologicu  am  wwdo 
UrigemU  noM  tt  naiurafL 

In  this  remote  situation,  Kepler  anffered  ffeaX  innm- 
venience  from  the.. irregular  payment  of  Us  penaiaii. 
He  was  therefore  obligra,  in  1^0,  to  make  a  journey 
to  RatisboD,  to  solieit  the  .arrears  which  were  due  to 
1^;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  (job  tdmiam 
equiUUmem)  which  he  experienced,  he  was  seiasedwtth 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  on  that  city,  on  the  30th  of 
November  l680,  in  the  S$ith  year  of  his  age. 

As  we  have  alnac^  given  a  brief  view  of  Kepler^s 
discoveries  in  our  Hukuy  of  Asthonom v,  and  in  the 
poiC  of  that  afticle  whicn  treats  of  Phyncal  Astrono- 
my, we  have  directed  the  reader^s  attention,  in  the  pre- 
oediug  sketchy  principaUy  to  the  events  of  his  Hie,  and 
-the  titles  and  general  object  of  his  various  works.  The 
abstnusts  which  we  have  given,  short  and  imperfect  aa 
they  are,  are  not  uninstructive. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fonn  .an  estimate  of  the 
true  chscaofcer  of  Kepler's  gcmus.    The  ingenious  ab« 
sardities.with  which  he  began  his  career,  were  a  very 
im&voBfaU«  omen  of  his  future  auccess.  8ut  he  seems, 
from  his  in&M^,  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  oon- 
viction,  that  them  were  analogies  or  l&ws  to  be  disco- 
vered with  reftard  to  the  distaiioea  of  the  planets ;  and 
every  view  -which  preaented  itself  io  his  ardent  fancy, 
seems4o  hawe  been  emfanced  as  the  real  law  of  the  um- 
verse.    The  advice  of  Tycfao,  however,  seems  to  have 
given  a  n^t  direction  to  his  inquiries  \  and  the  obser- 
vations m  that  iUustrious  astronomer  on  the  planet 
Mars,  and  on  the  other  planetary  bodies,.presented  him 
vriththe  tests  by  which  his  speculatians  could  be  tried. 
But  while  v^e  admire  those  brilliant  discoveries  to  which 
Kepler  waa  ^us  conducted,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
oar  indignation  agunst  those  wild  and  almost  insane 
moilaticmsp  in  which  he  afterwards  chose  to  indulge. 
That  he  was  a  believer  in  astrology  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt ;  and  though,  in  order  to  skve  his  reputation.  La 
Lande  haa  affirm^  that  Kepler  published  his  reveries 
merely  in  order  to  procure  a  sale  for  his  works,  by  flat- 
tering the  preiodioes  of  the  vulgar ;  yet,  in  drawing  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  we  shofdd  be  unwilling  to 
apolog^fcnr  his  superstition,  by  such  a  heavy  im- 
putation upon  his  integrity.     The  physical  notions 
of  Kepler  respecting  the  ]^anets,  are  still  more  ri- 
diculous th«n   his  astrological    oonvictiona*      In  his 
Harmonices  Mundi,  (tab.  iv.  cap.  vii.)  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  the  earthhas  a  sympathy  widi  the  hea- 
veus,  and,  by  a  natural  instinct,  perceives  the  posi« 
tk>n  of  the  etsrs.     He  maintains  also,  that  the  earth  is 
a  vast  animal,  breathing  out  the  winds  from  holes  in 
the  JBoantiiuiB ;  and  that  all  the  planets  are  animated, 
and  have  mosdes  pitipOTtioned  to  their  hulk,  by  means 
of  wlHdi  they  move  through  absolute  space.     He  even 
supposes^  that  the  filcolty  of  the  earth  is  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  a  comet,  that  it  **  sweats  out  a  great 
quantity  of  vapour  through  terror,  and  dut  hence 
arise  great  rains  and  floods." 

In  the  year  ISS^,  appeared  a  posthumous  work  6f 
Ke{^er,  entitled,  Jf.  Kepmi  Somnimn,  ^euopuspoiikinmim 
deAHronamiaJMnmri,  in  ^hieh  he  treats  oftne  pheno- 
mena which  wHl  be  seen  by»Che  ittfaAbitants  4if  the  moon 
and  the  otiierphiiftll.    KeiBler  himitf  dh  ^ 


printing  of  this  jwoik;  and  his  son4n«bmr  Bartsehius, 
who  took  the  char^  of  the  impression,  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  Lewis  Kepler,  the  son  of  our  auUior,  who 
was  a  physician  at  JionmgAmrg,  was '  vnth  diffijoultv 
prevailed  upon  to  finish  an  undertaking,  during  vfaicn 
his  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  died. 

Kepler  left  behind  turn  many  volumes  of  MSS.  He- 
velius  purchased  these  from  his  representatives,  and 
has  given  a  list  of  them  in  libe  PhUosopbical  Transact 
iiansfor  1674,  Na  102,  with ^ the  firilowing  remarks: 
"  As  to  the  MSS.  of  the  celebrated  Kepler,  I  pmnoha- 
sed  them  all  fi^dm  his  represenftativas  for  a  osrUin  aunif 
as  weU  of  those  that  have  been  published,  as  thoae  that 
have  never  yet  been  published;  among  which  are  a 
^reat  many  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  other 
celebrated  persons.  Among  these  MSS»  are  ibund  se- 
veral well  deserving  to  be  published,  not  only  many 
letters,  but  some  works  also ;  among  wiuoh  is  his  Hip- 
parehus,  which,  though  not  quite  digested,  might  be 
easily  put  in  sufficient  order  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
also  his  MSS.  ChronoLogy  ;  but  I  do  not  find  a  written 
account  of  his  life,  though  there  are  numerous  &ctsand 
traits,  from  winch  a  dear  account  of  it  might  be  given.'* 
These  MSS.  were,  after  the  4eath  of  Uevelius,  pucoha* 
sed  from  his  heirs  by  M.  Gottlieb  Uaaseh,  a  aealoos 
mathematician. 

With  the  view  of  givii^  diem  to  the  wosld,  Hansch 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  obtain* 
ed-mxn  him  a  thousand  ducats  to  definy  the  ezpenoe, 
and  a  pension  of  300  florins  daring  the  life  cime  em« 
peror.  With  this  pecuniary  aid,  he  published  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1718,  in  one  volume  fQliOf.fipMiote  ad  Joamiein 
Keplerum,  matiumatMCum  Casmreuiit  icnpUBf  uuetiis  ad 
eaidem  re^pondonibtu  Keplenanis,  quotquotJuwtemts  re* 
periri  paiuerwU,  opus  nomm,  Sfc.  cum  Jo»  Kepkri  vka  ; 
jMuu  ei  auspioiis  CaroU  VL  Romanimp,  Having  spent 
all  the  1000  dacats  on  this  volume,  and  being  obliged 
even  to  pledge  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  for  828  florins, 
Hansch  was  unable  to  publish  the  restof  the  MSS.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  celebrated  Wolfiua  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  application  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  to  other  quarters.  At 
this  time,  .M.  <le  Murr  of  Nurembog,  happening  to  be 
in  London  in  17fil,  made  great  effetts  to  acquire  the 
MSS.  and  1>t.  firadl^  had  almost  determined  to  pur* 
chaae  them.  In  1778,  4000  francs  were  asked  for  them ; 
and  some  time  afterwards,  M.  de  Murr  sneceeded  in 
purchasing  them  for  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Pe« 
tersburg.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  theSS  vo- 
lumes OT  MSS.  fioor  of  which  were  published  by  HansdL 

I.  HipnardmS'Kepleri,  279  leaves. 

5.  Kepteri  Adversaria  tabularum  lunariumi  &c»cum 
Caleodario  in  annum  1608,  152  leaves. 

8.  De  Stella  nov&  Kepleri  annotate  et  observationes, 
aliorumque  epistolae. 

4.  Commentaria  in  Ptolemai  Harmontcorum  li« 
-bruin  tertium.  Aristoxeni,  masici  antiquij  Hanaoaico^ 
rum  elementormn  libri  tree. 

8.  De  geneai  magnitudinum. 

6,  7f  8.  The  letters  whidb  have  been  published  and 
deposited  in  the  imperial  library. 

9.  Epistohe  K^pleri,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
German,  with  many  calculations. 

10.  Epistohe  Davidis  Fabridi  ad  Keplerum  cum  re« 
i^onsiombualfiOl,  \^0&. 

II.  Litterse. 

12.  Letters  which  have  been  pubUehed. 

18.  Pemomtndonesmotttumll^reoriiet  Veneris. 


Xe^r. 
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E«f  ttden't     14.  Commentam  mMi^m  m  theoriam  Martis. 
Land,  ]5,  Documenta  observataram  et  ezaminatarum  edip- 

^^mMm^  ^  giam. 

16.  Cbronoloffia  reformata  Kepleri. 

17.  Notae  in  Scaligeri  et  Petavii  Doctrinam  tempo* 


18.  Kepleri  attRUunnioa  genethliaca  et  genealogica 
Taila. 

19.  DiacuniM  de  annolimari. 

20.  Kepleri  Schedac  authcnticiB  Tabulamm  RudoU 
phinaruin. 

Si.  In  4to.  Canon  reotangoli  spherid  inchoatus.  Me- 
dionun  motuum  lane  oorrectio  et  oonstitatio.  Tabula- 
nun  Rndolphinarum  emendationes.  Tabula  propor- 
tjonalifj  sed  canon  hezacontaton  rive  sexagenorum. 

2S.  In  4to,  De  quadrantibus  libellus,  along  with 
other  detached  pieces.     > 

For  a  very  full  and  able  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler»   see  Dr.   Small's  Account  of  the  Astronomical 
Diicooeries  i^Kepier,  Lond.  1804.  8va 
KfiRB£LA.    Sea  MasHEO  Hossein. 
KERGUELEN'S  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation, 
is  an  island  in  the  southern  Indian  ocean,  which  was 
first  discovered  in  1772,  by  M.  De  Kerguelen,  who  af-- 
tvrwarda  viuted  it  in  1778,  and  discovered  some  small 
islands  in  its  vidnity.    In  December  1776,  Captain 
Cook  fell  in  with  the  same  islands.    One  of  them  he 
describes  as  about  three  leagues  in  drcuit,  and  very 
high.    The  other  is  of  the  same  sise»  and  rituated  one 
league  to  the  westward.    These  islands  seem  entirdy 
destitute  of  interest    They  were  almost  completely 
barren,  and  the  few  botanical  and  mineralogical  obser* 
vadona  which  Mr.  Anderson  made  upon  them,  are  not 
worthy  of  being  repeated.    The  islands  are  rituated  in 
South  Lat  4S?  SO',  and  East  Long.  69^  80".     See 
C^k's  Third  Vmfage,  voL  i.  and  Relation  det  deux  voy* 
ages  dans  les  Mers  Australe*  et  des  Indes,Jaiis  en  177l» 
1772,  et  1773,  par  M.  de  Kerguelen.    Paris  1781.  Svo. 
KERMAN,  andently  Caramania,  ^but  not  the  Ca- 
ramania  of  Asiatic  Turkey)  is  a  provmoe  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Seistan  and  Mekran ;  on  the  north  by  Seistan 
and  Khorassan ;  on  the  west  by  Fars,  Lar,  and  Irak, 
and  on  the  south  by  Mekran  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  large  district  of  Burkind,  in  the  south  of  Kerman, 
is  covered  with  mountains,  which  approach  the  sea  be* 
tween  Cape  Jask  and  the  fort  of  Conistry,  rituated  in 
57^  20'  East  Long.    They  then  suddenly  retire  behind 
Minab,  and  do  not  again  advance  to  the  south   un- 
til  beyond  Gombroon.      Their  general  name  is  the 
mountrins  of  the  Silver  Mines.    The  district  of  Nur- 
mansheer  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  firom  SO  to  80 
broad.    A  range  of  mountains  bounds  it  on  the  north 
and  south,  those  to  the  south  being  the  highest,  and  co- 
vered with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  country  well  peopled. 

The  province  of  Kerman  contains  no  aver  of  import- 
ance, and  hence  it  abounds  in  desarta.  The  dimate, 
which  is  b^  no  means  salubrious,  is  in  some  parts  very 
oold,  and  in  others  very  hot.  Between  Jask  and  Se« 
reek,  plantations  of  palms  were  numerous,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  was  considerable.  On  the  coast  road, 
between  Minah  and  Gombroon,  fare  a  number  of  villa- 
ges,  and  a  good  supply  of  water. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  province,  are  Kerman, 
Gombroon,  Bumm,  Regan,  Darahjord,  Krook»  Tehroot, 
Mahim,  and  Rayun« 

Kerman,  orSerjan,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  thaan- 
dent  Caramana,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  optt« 


lent  and  magnificent  dties  in  Persia;  but  ftm.  itiba.  Ittsu 
ying  been  exposed  to  destructive  wars,  it  has  now  )oit  ^ 
its  former  splendour.     In  1794,  it  was  defended  with 
the  greatest  bravery  for  several  months  by  Lutf  All 
Khan,  until  it  was  betr^ed  into  the  hands  of  his  rival 
The  dty  was  siven  up  ror  three  months  to  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers— we  walls  and  the  public  buildings  were  le- 
velled to  the  ground-^great  numbers  of  the  inhabittnts 
were  massacred — and  80,000  were  banished  into  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  empire.    From  this  calamity 
it  can  scarcely  ever  recover.    It  is  situated  in  an  exten* 
sive  plain,  and  so  near  the  mountains,  that  it  is  netrly 
surrounded  by  two  o£  them.     The  walls,  whidi  are  of 
mud,  are  high,  and  have  19  or  20  bastions  in  each 
face ;  and  a  dry  ditch,  20  yards  wide  and  10  deep.    It 
has  four  gates ;  and  the  governor  resides  in  the  ark,  or 
dtadel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort.     There  are  nine 
principal  caravanseras  within   the  walls,  and  many 
others  of  inferior  note.     Kerman  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  shawls,  matchlocks,  and  carpets,  whidi 
are  exported  chieflv  to  Khorassan  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  for  which,  they  receive,  in  return,  drugs, 
furs,  silk,  steel,  copper,  and  skins  from  Bockhara. 
These  articles  are  sent  to  India,  along  with  pistachio 
nuts,  carpets,  rosebuds,  and  buJlion;  and  from  that 
country  they  import  tin,  lead,  iron,  diinti,  wrought 
silk,  spices,  indigo,  muslin,  kheem-khob,  gold  brocade, 
china  and  glass-ware,  broad  cloth,  hardware,  &c  The 
bazar,  which,  in  one  part,  is  neatly  arched  with  a  fine 
blue  stone  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  well  funiisb* 
ed  with  articles  of  every  description.    The  pqpdation 
of  Kerman  is  about  20,000,  amonff  whom  are  a  small 
proportion  of  Gentoos.  There  are  &o  ArmeiuanSt  Jews, 
and  Hindoos.     In  1810,  the  revenues  of  the  dty  were 
about  £25,000.    The  position  of  Kerman  is  in  North 
Lat.  290  SO',  and  East  Lmg.  56^  SS\ 

Gombroon  has  already  been  described  in  a  separate 
artide.  The  dty  of  Bumm  is  strongly  fortified  by  a 
high  mud  wall,  nanked  with  towers,  ana  endrded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  dry  ditch.  It  has  only  one  gate  \ 
and  its  bazar  is  pretty  weU  supplied  with  dates,  milk, 
and  fruit  Its  former  fountains  are  said  to  have  thrown 
their  water  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  gardens,  whidi 
appear  to  have  been  indosed  by  walls,  and  adorned 
with  elegant  summer-houses,  produce  the  most  deli- 
dous  pomegranates.  The  former  extent  of  the  dty  is 
shewn  by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins. 

Regan  is  a  neat  little  town,  surrounded  by  a  mod 
wall.  The  fort  is  quadrangular ;  and  the  walls,  which 
are  in  good  repair,  are  high,  and  flanked  with  bastions. 
l%e  town  has  nut  one  gate,  upon  which  a  guard  is  coor 
stantly  kept 

Darabjerd,  situated  nearly  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  province,  was  once  a  large  dty  ;  but  a  great  pait 
of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  finely  situated  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  on  the  banks  o^  a  river,  and  is  surrooiic^ 
ed  with  ffroves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees*  The  juice 
of  these  is  exported  to  every  part  of  Persia  ;  and  tobsc* 
CO  is  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent  Four  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  proceed  from  the  four  ^tes ; 
and  at  their  intersection  is  the  markeUplaoe,  whidi  is 
covered  with  tlie  largest  dome  in  Persia.  The  nrind* 
pal  streets  have  also  been  covered  with  d<mies.  it  coo* 
tains  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitanta. 

Krook  is  the  capital  of  Nurmanaheer>  and  is  built  like 
Began.  It  is  however  laige,  and  ia  aunrounded  with  a 
deep  ditch.    The  governor  residea  here. 

^  Mahim,  Tduxx>t,  and  Rayun,  are  anudl  towns,  sui* 
rounded  with  numeroua  gardens*.   The  cattle  belong* 
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bnnn-  ing  to  the  ffovemor  of  the  province,  are  imuDy  keot 
^^"^    at  Rajun.   See  Macdonald  Kinneir's  Qeographieal  mtm 
'      woir  of  the  Penian  Empire,  p.  194,  whidi  oontoi&s  all 
^' w  tbe  infbnnation  in  the  preceding  artide. 
'^'         KERMANSHAW,  is  the  capiul  of  a  fruitful  and 
extennTe  dittrict  of  Persia  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Irak.     It  is  die  residence  of  Mahoined  Ali 
Meerza,  tbe  eldest  son  to  the  king.     It  is  situated  in 
the  soothem  extremity  c^  a  fine  plain,  through  the  cen* 
tre  of  which  runs  tiie  river  Karasu.    It  contains  no  an* 
cient  ruins.     It  is  adorned  with  many  gardens,  has 
fourteen  humtnams  or  pubHc  baths,  four  mosques^  and 
yields  sn  annnal  revenue  of  15,000  tomauns  a^year. 
Kermanshaw  is  a  flourishing  town*  and  contains  about 
1S,000  houses.  It  is  situated  in  £Mt  Long.  46"  38^  and 
54*"  26^  North  Lat.    See  Macdonald  Kinneir's  Geogra- 
phical Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  132. 
KERMES.    See  Dtbino,  vol.  viiL  p.  225,  249. 
KERRY  is  the  name  of  a  maritime  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Munster.    It  is  situated  on  the 
south-west  coast ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  ncHth  by  the 
Slumnon,  by  which  it  is  sefiarated  from  the  county  of 
Clare;  on  the  east,  by  the  oountiea  of  Limedc  and 
Cork ;  on  the  south-east  by  Cork  ;  and  on  the  south- 
west and  weat  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    In  consequence 
of  two  great  projecting  tongues  of  land,  comprehend- 
mg  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  and  Corcaguinny,  the  shape 
of  the  coun^  is  very  irregular.    Its  extent,  from  north 
to  south,  is  67^  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  52;  and  it  contains  1793  square 
English  miles.   This  county  is  covered  with  mountains, 
10  me  midst  of  which  are  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Kil- 
faumey,  (see  Killabnev^;  and  a  great  portion  o£  it  is 
thus  rendered  unfit  for  nabitation,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing cultivated.     The  northern  iMunonies,  which  contain 
much  sood  land,  are  by  no  means  level ;  and  the  cul* 
tirated  fields  and  fine  pastures  are  often  interrupted  by 
black  and  stoney  hills,  and  occasionally  by  tracts  of 
bog.    The  barony  of  Corcaguinny  is  the  most  western 
point  of  Europe.    It  is  of  a  peninsular  form,  and  is  full 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  high  promontory  of  St 
Brandon  is  the  most  conspicuous.   The  barony  of  Iver- 
agh consists  of  a  chain  of  rou^h  mountains  running  in- 
to the  sea ;  but' it  abounds  ^th  magnificent  prospects, 
connected  with  the  view  of  the  ocean  and  Kenmare 
river.   Glarerought  is  covered  with  very  high  and  rug- 
ged hills,  and  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Cork  by 
a  ridge  of  rocky  mountains,  which  is  passable  only  at 
the  Priest's  Lieap.    The  highest  mountains  in  the  coun- 
ty are  those  on  the  west  and  south  of  Kilkenny.    The 
height  of 

Feet  above  Sea. 

M'Gillycuddy's  Reeks  are 3405 

Mangerton     2698 

as  determined  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 
N-     In  this  county  the  landed  estates  are  of  great  extent, 
^    and  there  are  few  small  properties.     The  principal  pro- 
prietors are.  Lord  Kenmare,  who  haa  35,000  acres^ 
Lord  Ventry,  Lord  Innismore,  Mr.  Lock,  Mr.  Her- 
ring, Sir  Benjamin  Walsh,  Loini  Corke,  Lord  Headly, 
Afarquis  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  and  Lord 
Glandbre.  Leases  are  granted,  in  general,  for  thirty-one 
years  and  tbree  Hves;  and  a  conaderable  proportion  of 
the  county  is  let  to  partnership  tenants. 
i       GraLzmpM  more  attended  to  than  tillage.     The  peo- 
pie  who  inhabit  the  mountains  rear  the-  small  native 
breed  of  cs^tde,  which  are  difiicult  to  be  obtained  pure. 
The  small  bceed  of  sheep  form  excellent  mutton ;  but 
they  are  so  few  in  number,  that  neither  l^e  food  nor 


the  wool  can  be  reffarded  as  of  national  importance. 
The  horses  of  Iveragh  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are 
small,  strong,  and  dui^ble;  and  can  remain  out  ali  win- 
ter, feeding  upon  heath,  furze,  and  other  shrubs. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  average  price  of  various  articles 
were  as  follow  :— Wages  of  a  man,  per  day.  Is. ;  of  a 
woman,  5d. ;  of  a  carpenter,  2s.  8d. ;  grazing  a  cow,  per 
week,  Ss.  9d. ;  grazing  a  horse,  per  week,  9s.  9d. ;  Kil- 
kenny coal,  per  cwt  58.  6d.;  lime,  per  barrel.  Is.  8d. ; 
potatoes,  per  stone,  4d. ;  fresh  butter,  per  lb.  Is.  2d. ; 
whisky,  per  gallon,  10s.  6d. ;  beef  and  mutton,  per  lb. 
5d. ;  cheese,  per  lb.  Is.  8d. ;  fowh  per  couple  Is.  Id.  ; 
turkey  Is.  9d. 

There  are  several  marble  and  slate  quarries  in  this  Alinenlogjr. 
county.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  at  KillaT'* 
ney.  The  copper  ore  b  found  at  Ross  island,  in  the 
lake  of  Killarney.  The  mines  are  leased  by  a  company 
from  Lord  Kenmare  for  31  years ;  15  of  which  are  now 
(1818)  expired.  His  lordship  receives  one-eighth  of 
the  produce  in  lieu  of  rent ;  and  that  he  lets  again  for 
£  2000  per  annum.  The  ore  is  found  in  limestone  rock. 
When  toe  mines  are  fully  wrought,  200  tons  of  ore  are 
raised  per  month.  It  is  carried  by  land  to  Tralee, 
whence  it  is  shipped  for  Swansea,  where  it  is  smelted. 
The  coals  consumed  by  the  steam  engine,  and  in  the 
mine,  are  brought  from  Swansea,  and  cost  two  goineaa 
per  ton.  The  whole  works  employ  500  men ;  and,  du« 
ring  the  years  from  1804—1806,  were  attended  with 
an  cxpenoe  of  £50,000.  There  was  also  a  copper 
mine  at  Mueros^,  which  haa  not  been  wrought  since 
1754.  About  £25,000  worth  of  ore  was  raised.  Co- 
balt was  found  in  the  limestone  extracted  from  it. 
Amethysts  are  found  in  the  diffii  at  Kerry-head.  The 
Kerry  stones,  whidi  are  so  ofren  talked  ol^  seem  to  be 
common  rock  crystals. 

Kerry  is  watered  with  several  fine  rivers.  The  Cash-  Riven, 
ing,  formed  by  the  Feele  and  the  Gale,  is  navigable  for 
ei|^ht  or  ten  miles.  The  Lane  flows  out  of  the  lake  of 
Killarney,  which  receives  the  Flesk.  The  Roughy 
runs  into  Kenmare  river.  The  Mang,  which  is  navi« 
gable  to  CasUemain,  runs  into  Castlemain  harbour  at 
Uingle  bay,  which  only  admits  vessels  of  moderate  bur- 
den. The  roads  of  Dingle  and  Valentia,  Ventry  bay.  Harbours. 
and  Ballynaskeligs  bay,  are  small  but  convenient  har- 
bours. Kenmare  river  forms  a  secure  haven.  The 
chief  towns  of  this  county,  are  Tralee,  where  the  assizes 
are  held,  Killarney,  Milltown,  and  Dingle. 

Kerry  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  and  the 
principal  influence  belongs  to  Lord  Kenmare.  The 
Dingle  mountains,  which  are  dry  and  healthy,  are  very 
populous ;  but  the  district  between  KiUamey  and  Ban* 
try  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  population  of  Kerry, 
in  1797^  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  was  19,395  houses, 
or  107,000  inhabitant»-*the  Catholics  amounting  to 
105,663,  and  the  ProtestanU  to  1357.  The  population 
has,  however,  greatly  increased.  See  Smith's  History 
qf  Kerry  i  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland; 
and  Wakefield's  Account  qf  Ireland, 

KESHO.    See  Tunkin. 

KESWICK  is  a  small  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  situated  228  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vale  of  Keswick, 
and  near  the  lower  end.  of  Derwentwater,  on  the  lake 
of  Keswick.  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  pro- 
tedted  from  the  north  winds  bv  the  lofty  mountain  of 
^iddaw;  but  contains  no  buildings  of  any  interest 
A  cotton  manufactory  has  been  estabushed  here.  Coarse 
wooUen  goods,  carpets,  blankets,  kerae^^s,  and  some 
linens,  are  also  made ;  but  the  town  is  prindpally  sup* 
ported  by  travellers  who  come  to  viait  the  lakes.    In 
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1 793»  the  number  of  visitors  wis  1 540.  Ther^  are  two 
private  museums  in  the  town,  which  are  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  The  Druidical  stones  at  Castlerigg, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town^  are  worthy 
of  being  seen.  In  1811,  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship was  352  houses,  and  168S  inhabitanU;  of  whom« 
258  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufac* 
tures.  The  maximum  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Kes- 
wick  is  84.605  inches,  the  minimum  34.306,  and  the 
mean  68.5.  See  West's  Guide  lo  ibe  Lakes  ^  and  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

KETTERING  is  a  populous  market  town  of  Eng« 
land,  in  Northamptonshire.  It  ia  situated  upon  a  small 
river  rimning  into  the  New.  The  town  is  but  poorly 
built,  but  is  gradually  improving.  The  church,  which 
has  a  nave,  liorth  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire,  is  a  tolerably  good  build- 
ing. There  is  here  a  sessions-house^  a  well  endowed 
free-school,  an  alms-house,  and  two  dissenting  chapels. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  sorting,  comb- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving  tammies  ai>d  lastings  of 
diiferent  sorts.  Jn  1811,  the  parish  contained  713 
houses,  and  3242  inhabitants ;  of  whom,  587  were  re- 
turned as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  See 
Bridge's  History  of  NorthamptoAskire ;  and  the  Beaum 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xi.  p.  194. 

KEW  IS  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county   of 
Surry,  celebrated  tor  the  rojral  palace  built  there  by 
Geoige  III.  and  the  magnificent  gardens  which  bdong 
to  it.  There  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  thrown 
over  the  Thames,  from  a  design  by  Paine.    There  i^ 
here  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  which  is  held  on  lease. 
It  is  a  small  house,  in  a  bad  style  of  architecture.    His 
present  majesty,  however,  began,  in  1802»  a  new  pa- 
lace in  the  Gotnic  style,  and  of  an  embattled  form,  from 
the  designs  of  Jatnes  Wyatt,  Esq.    This  palace  is  still 
unfinished.     A  very  full  account  of  the  royal  gardens 
of  Kew,  will  be  found  in  our  article  Horticulture, 
vol.  xi.  p.  125. 

KEY,  IN  Muaic,  is  a  term  ambiguously  used  by 
most  practical  musicians.  Sometimes  by  this  term 
they  mean  a  scale  or  system  of  intervals ;  at  others,  it 
implies  the  lowest  or  fundamental  note  of  the  svstem,  as 
above ;  and,  on  other  occasions,  this  term  also  designates 
one  of  the  short  levers  on  which  the  fingers  act,  in  per- 
forming on  organs,  pianofortes,  &c.  Writers,  who  nave 
aimed  at  greater  precision  in  their  terms  and  writings^ 
have  made  the  following  distinctions,  vis. 

KRY'tioie,  called  formerly  ison  or  mese,  the  funda« 
mental  or  bass  note  of  every  mode  or  scale  of  intervals, 
as  above ;  each  tune,  or  piece  of  music,  usually  begins 
with  its  key-note,  and  invariably  ends  with  it;  other- 
wise, as  experience  has  shewn,  the  car  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied, or  the  subject  of  the  tune  seem  closed  and  ended. 
The  moderns  consider  C  as  the  principal  or  first  key 
of  the  major  mode ;  and  by  a  series  of  modulations  into 
its  successive  or  consecutive  fifths,  above  and  below, 
they  derive  all  the  other  key-notes.  Mr.  Liston  first 
shewed  how  this  modulation  could  be  conducted,  with- 
out departing  from  the  harmonic  relations  of  the  first 
key-note,  or  C,  by  returning  sufficiently  often  to  one  of 
the  consecutive  3ds  or  6ths  of  this>  first  key-note ;  and 
thus  he  extended  the  scale  to  59  notes  in  the  octave ; 
and  Mr.  Farey  has  now  extended  the  same  to  61$l 
notes.   See  our  article  Iti  terv a  lb. 

Kxr,  or  Mode.  im|ilies  a  system.  Or  scale  of  inter- 
vals. The  prkctical,  and  less  correct  writers  on  music, 
have  often  asserted,  that  a  key  or  mode,  whether  ma'- 
j'or  or  minor^  coitdi3ts  otify  of  vs^en  (M)Undtf^  yfbieh^  in 


the  first  or  mindpd  key,  or  nMde  major,  are  C,D,E^  li^, 
G,  A,  And  B ;  and,  in  the  principal  minor  key,  ornote,  K^unn  j 
Aire  A,  Bj  C,D,  E,  F,  i«ad  G ;  but  Mr.  Listoti,  in  ^  ""y^i 
59  and  6l  of  his  Essay,  shews  that  the  major  mode  C  I 

is  not  complete,  or  capable  of  correct  or  coharmoDic 
performance  in  it,  (audi  as  violins  and  voices  actusOj 
accomplish,)  without  10  notes  instead.of  7 ;  vis.  C,  D\ 
D,  £,  F,  if^  F,  G,  A,  A',  and  B.  In  like  nsimer.  in  I 
pp.  6i  and  67$  he  shews  that  the  first,  or  prindpil  mi* 
nor  mode  or  key  A,  requires  also  10  notei^  via.  A,  fi, 
C,  D,  *  D,  E,  F,  n  F,  G,  and  «  G. 

Combining,  therefore,  these  two  scales  togedier,  it 
thus  appears  that  12  notes  ate  required  instead  oC 
7,  as  some  still  inconsiderately  assert,  for  simply  scoom- 
panying,  ar  produdng  theiiarmonics  to  an  aacendioff 
and  descending  bass  octave,  in  the  modes  C  major  tm 
A  minor.  It  need,  therefore^  excite  no  sorpriae,  that 
in  mddlilating  through  all  the  keys  or  modes  in  nae,  lo 
many  as  59  notes  become  neoessaiy ;  but  rather,  bow 
80  few  notes  should  suffice,  which  ts  owing  to  so  many 
of  the  notes  answering  in  various  keys. 

Finger-KRVB,  manual-keya,  or  davier,  are  the  abort 
levers  of  the  keyed  inatrumentsy  by  means  of  whidi 
thev  are  played  upon ;  usually  there  lire  12  of  these  to 
each  octave,  of  the  compass  or  extent  of  the  inatra« 
ment ;  seven  of  them  longer  and  broader  tiian  the  other 
five,  which  are  shortier  and  nanower,  and  stand  up 
higher  between  the  longer  keys ;  according  to  the  ar« 
rangement  which  is  explained  in  our  axtide  FuweR' 
Keyed  Inslmmenfs, 

The  organ  in  the  Temple  dmrch  in  London,  faaa  two 
of  its  short  keys  divided  m  their  lengths,  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  two  distinct  levers  or  keys,  by  which  means  the 
fingers  can  act  occasionally  on  14  notes  in  each  octave, 
instead  of  12 :  we  have  read^  or  heard,  of  attonpta  for- 
merly to  divide  more  of  the  keys,  one  aa  eariy  as  \6SS, 
by  a  Mr.  Pkiyer,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  powers  of  the 
fingers  in  performance,  as  to  improved  harmonjr ;  boi 
so  many  difficulties,  and  liabilities  to  mistakes,  in  the 
hurry  of  performance,  were  thereby  introduced,  that 
we  believe  these  divided  finger-keys  nowhere  remam 
in  use,  except  two  of  them  in  Uie  Temple  organ  scale,  as 
already  mentioned. 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  Smith  suppKed  the  place  of  more 
finger*keys,  in  his  improved  harpsichord,  by  stops,  tobe 
moved  by  the  hand,  which  pnt  acme  notes  out  of  ac- 
tion by  the  ordinary  12  finger  keys,  and  brought  othcn 
ihto  action  in  their  stead ;  and  this  mode  remains  yet 
in  use  in  the  FoundHng*hospital  organ  in  London,  for 
four  additional  notes;  but,  within  a  few  years  past,  Mr. 
Hawkes,  and,  since  him,  Mr.  Loeschman  and  Mr.  Lis* 
ton,  have  effected  these  occasional  ahiftings  of  the  n<AeSi 
belonging  or  attached  to  the  ordinary  miger-key«»  by 
meting  o£  pedals,  or  short  levers,  to  be  moved  by  the 
feet  of  the  performer,  which  seems  an  impToverneot  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  the  practice  of  instnt* 
mental  music    In  March   IBll,  John  Trotter,  Esq. 
took  out  a  patent  for  finger-keys  of  equal  width  through- 
out, in  two  ranges^  for  facilitating  the  transposition  n 
music  into  any  key,  during  its  performance,  as  xoxy  be 
seen  in  the  aeccmd  series  of  the  Repertory  ofArU,  roL 

xxii.  p.  197.    (e)  J 

KHARASM,  or  Crorasm,  is  a  country  of  Asia^booiw- 
ed  on  the  nor^  by  Turicestan,  on  the  east  by  Crest 
Bucharia,  on  the  soudi  by  Khorasan*  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  about  950  miles  in  leno^ 
and  breadth ;  and  was  once  a  povrerful  Idngdom.  The 
principal  produce  of  the  country  ia  ootton,  lamb-farst 
andasBudl  quantity  of  raw  silk.  Oaitde^ion^  and  hides, 
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QiflDindYk  which  they  obtoin  from  the  Kirghese  and  Turooman 
N  Tartan,  are  the  articles  which  they  export  to  Bucharia 
'^^^  and  Persia.  Khiva  is  the  capital  of  the  district  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Gihon.  It  has  three  gates,  and  a  thick  strong  wall  of 
earth,  with  turrets  at  short  intervals,  and  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch  full  of  water.  The  houses  are  low,  and 
built  of  mud,  and  the  roofs  flat  and  covered  with  earth. 
Khiva  is  260  miles  N.  W.  of  Samarcand ;  and  is  si- 
tuated in  East  Long.  58°  25',  and  North  Lat,  41°  30'. 
See  Hanway's  Travels. 

KHATMANDU,  Katmandu,  Catmandoo,  Jinobu, 
Kathifook,  Yindaise,  and  Gongool-puttbn,  orCASH- 
THAMANDtR,  Signifying  the  Wooden  Metropolis,  are 
the  different  names  which  have  been  given  to  a  city  in 
the  valley  of  Nepaul  Proper,  and  reckoned  the  capital 
of  that  kingdom,  from  being  the  residence' of  the 
Ghooikali  £ijah.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Bishenmutty,  along  which  it  stretches  for  about 
A  mile.  Its  breadth  is  seldom  greater  than  a  quarter  of 
e  mile,  and  never  exceeds  half  a  mile.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick  and  tile,  with  pitched  or  pent  roaSn,  To- 
wards the  street,  they  have  frequently  enclosed  wooden 
balconies  of  open  carved  work,  and  of  a  singular  fa- 
shion ;  thetfront  piece,  instead  of  rising  perpendicidar* 
lyt  projects  in  a  sloping  direction  towards  the  eaves 
oif  the  house.  The  nouses  which«  not  excepting  even 
the  Rajah's  residence,  are  of  a  mean  appearance,  are  ge* 
nerally  twoy  three^  and  four  stories  high.  The  streets 
are  extremely  narrow  and  filthy. 

The  most  atriking  objects  of  Khatmandu  are  nume* 
rons  wooden  tempos  not  only  in  the  town  itself,  but 
scattered  over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the 
sides  of  a  <}uadrangular  tank,  or  reservoir  of  water, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  north*east  quarter  of  the 
town,  called  Rani-pokra.  They  resemble,  both  in  their 
form  and  construction,  the  wooden  munduts  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  and  high. . 
khatmandu  likewise  possesses  several  rich  temples  on 
a  large  scale,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roofs, 
diminishing  gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating 
generally  in  pinnacles.  These  pinnacles,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  superior  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt,  and  have 
an  agreeable  and  singular  eflect  The  number  of  idols 
is  about  27S3. 

During  the  time  of  Jye  Purkhaush,  Khatmandu  was 
supposed  to  contain  22,000  houses,  including,  no  doubt, 
the  dependent  villages,  to  the  amount  of  20  or  SO,  as 
the  area  of  the  city  cannot  hold  more  than  5000  houses. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  48,000  by 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  and  that  of  the  capital  and  its  dis- 
trict at  186,000,  not  including  Doona^baise,  Noakote, 
Nerjah,  or  any  of  the  dependencies  beyond  the  valley. 
The  view  of  the  town  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  bridge  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  lofty  Him»* 
laya  mountains  in  the  back  ground,  is  remarkably  fine. 
The  distance  of  Khatmandu  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains is  40  miles;  and  it  is  situated  in  85^  89'  East 
Long,  and  21^  88'  North  Lat  See  the  Anaiic  Re* 
searches,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. ;  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  p.  158,  &c.  London,  1811 ; 
and  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan's  Account  of  Nepaul,  which 
is  now  in  the  press. 

KHIVA.    See  Kharasm. 

KHO££  b  a  town  of  Persia,  and  the  capital  of  a 
rich  and  extensive  district  in  die  province  of  Aaer« 
bijan*  It  is  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade  car.* 
lied  on  between  THrkey  and  Persia.    It  is  aaid  to  be 
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built  on  Ihe  site  of  Alaxata,  the  former  metropolis  of  Kltoajir, 
Armenia.     It  stands  in  a  plain  celebrated  by  the  bat-  Khomitn. 
tie  in  1514,  in  which  30,000  Persians  encountered      '~* 
800,000  Turks.     It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  and  best  built  towns  in  Persia.   The  streets,  which 
are  regular,  are  shaded  with  avenues  of  trees ;  the  walls 
are  in  good  repair ;   and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  covered  with  paintings  in  good  taste,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the  period  of 
Shah  Ismael.  According  to  Captain  Sutherland,  it  con« 
tains  a  population  of  S5,000.   East  Long.  45^  1 V,  North 
Lat  38^  80'.    Distance  from  Tabreez  S^  fursungs.    See 
Maodonald  Kinneii's  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Persian  £m« 
fire,  p.  154. 

KHONSAR  is  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  situated  in  a  most  interesting  and  romantic  man« 
ner.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  two  parallel  ranges  o£ 
mountains,  so  very  close,  that  the  houses  occupy  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  face  of  the  hills  to 
some  height.  Every  house  is  surrounded  by  its  own 
garden,  so  that  the  town  is  connected  only  by  planta* 
tions.  It  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  about  one^fourth 
of  a  mile  broad.  <«  The  hilb,"  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  *'  af- 
ford an  ample  supply  of  water;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  black  and  biurren  mountains,  without  a  particle 
of  vegetation  upon  them,  hanging  over  these  gardens, 
forms  a  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  and  variegated  foli« 
age  of  the  plantations,  which  can  hardly  be  imagined 
by  a  person  who  has  never  visited  this  little  paradise." 
The  traveller,  in  approaching  it  from  the  west,  passes 
over  a  road  completely  shadra  on  both  sides,  for  about 
five  miles,  by  every  kind  of  tree  which  the  country  pro« 
duces.  There  is  no  com  produced  in  the  valley  ;  but 
the  abundance  of  fruit  enables  the  inhabitants  to  pro- 
cure every  necessary  in  exchange  for  it.  A  kind  of 
dder  is  made  of  the  apples,  but  it  does  not  keep  above 
a  month.  The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  vivacity.  The  town  contains  about  2500  families, 
and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  5000  tomauns.  East 
Long.  500  26',  North  Lat  330  2'.  See  Macdonald  Kin- 
neir^s  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  128. 

KHORASSAN,  or  the  Country  of  the  Sun,  is  an  ex« 
tensive  province  of  Persia,  bounoed  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  the  Oxus  and  the  country  of  Bulkh ;  on 
the  south  by  Cabul  and  Seistan;  and  on  the  west  by 
Irak,  Asterabad,  and  Dahestan.  The  northern  and 
eastern  parts  are  said  to  be  a  level  country,  intersected 
with  sandy  deserts,  and  irregular  ridges  of  lof^  moun« 
tains.  The  climate  is  in  some  parts  temperate,  and  in 
others  cold.  The  wind  called  Bad-e-semum,  which 
blows  for  forty  days  every  year  in  the  deserts,  is  in- 
stantly fatal  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  The  soil, 
which  is  in  general  good,  produces  wine,  fruit,  com, 
rice,  and  silk,  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  savage 
tribes,  its  princely  cities  have  been  demolished,  its  com- 
merce ruined,  and  its  fintile  districts  converted  into  so- 
litary wastes.  The  cities  of  Meshed,  Nishapour,  Tur« 
shish,  and  Tabas,  with  their  dependencies,  belong 
to  Persia ;  but  the  southern  parts,  including  the  city 
of  Herat,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans. 

The  difi*erent  ridges  of  mountains  appear  to  be  con-  Mottntaifli^ 
nected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hmdoo  Koh,  and 
tiie  range  of  Elburs.  The  mountains  of  Bamian  and 
Goor,  which  separate  Khorassan  from  Cabul,  send  out 
an  immense  branch  to  the  south-west,  as  far  as  84°  of 
North  Latitude,  and  es""  20'  of  East  Longitude.  Turn- 
ing suddenly  to  the  north^westj  it  cuts  the  latitttde  of 
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KItiig.Biif  SS^  and  the  longitude  of  60^  and  joint  the  mountains  proorefs  to  Stourport    The  government  of  the  town  is    Uia 

Kiddermin-  ^^^®^^^'  In  passing  from  Seistan  to  Herat,  and  thence  in  the  hands  of  a  recorder,  a  bailiff,  and  the  justices ;      'i 

,i^r,    '  to  Yesd,  Capt.  Christie  found  that  the  country  was  and  the  corporation  consists  of  12  aldermen,  and  S5  ^^^^\ 

\m^  y  ^^  mountainous,  diversified  with  tolerably  cultivated  plains,  common  council  men.    There  are  three  reading  socie*  ^^'^ 

Some  of  the  mountains  were  very  lofty ;  and  at  Okul,  ties  at-  Kidderminster, 
half  way  between  Ferrah  and  Herat,  an  immense  range         In  1811 » the  population  of  this  town  was, 
was  seen  to  the  east.  »  ,   u-f-wi  i* 

Bivm..  The  Oxus,  which  is  the  chief  river  in  the  province,  F^alM      ^^^^^ vivf 

rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pameer,  and  is  said  to  form  a  ^^ i  '  '  i'  •'  I  '  j  *  *  i'  '  '  "  r  '* '  '  JI^I 

junction  with  the  Jaxartes,beforeitthroW8itoelfintothe  2^;.!"P'°y'^ '"  ^^^^  '^'^  manufactures  IS69 

Caspian.    The  Oxus  is  described  as  navigable  for  more  p  '  1 ' !:" 

than  200  miles,  in  which  distance  there  are  many  fer-  tI^i  "    'i:.:'  ' V^o 

ries,  with  from  8  to  10  boate  each.     The  culUvated  ^°^  population 8038 

lands  extend  only  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the         See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  fVales,  vol  xv. 
river.     The  Tecken,  or  the  utcient  Ochus,  is  next  in        KIDNEY,     See  Anatomy^  Vol.  I.  p.  837»  and  also 

size  to  the  Oxus.     It  seems  to  have  its  origin  near  Se*  Physiology. 

raks,  and,  after  receiving  many  tributary  streams,  and         KIDWELLY  is  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  Caer* 

particularly  the  Meshed  river,  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  marthenshire.     It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  lesser 

in  North  Lat.  38°  4r.     Herat,  or  Herirood,  (anciently  Gwendraeth,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 

the  Aries,)  rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  Herat,  and  run«  bridge.    The  new  township  stands  on  the  east  bank  of 

ning  southerly,,  is  lost  in  the  sands  between  that  city  the  river,  and  the  old  township  on  the  vsiest  bank.  The 

and  the  Jake  of  Zerrah.     The  Murgab,  anciently  the  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with  a  wall,  one  of  the 

Mar^s,  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Goor,  and  is  aU  gates  of  which  is  now  standing.    It  once  had  a  flou- 

so  said  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  near  Herat,  rishing  trade ;  but  from  the  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 

The  Ester,  anciently  Siderius,  which  is  navigable  for  a  tion  of  the  river  by  a  sand  bank,  its  commerce  hat 

short  distance,  is  a  considerable  river,  and  gives  its  long  been  trifling.  Engineers  have,  however,  Seen  em* 

name  to  the  province  of  Asterabad,  where  it  flows  into  ployed,  with  every  prospect  of  succesf    upon  a  new 

the  Caspian.  plan,  for  improving  its  harbour.     Some  iron  and  tin 

The  capital  of  the  Persian  division  of  Khorassan  is  manufactories  have  been  carried  on   here ;   and  the 

Meshed ;  and  Herat  is  the  ci^iital  of  the  Afghan  part  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  co&l  and  iron  ore; 

of  it.    See  Herat  and  Meshed;  and  Maedonaid  Kin«  The  parish  church,  which  is  a  plain  structure,  stands 

Heir's  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Persian  Empire^  for  a  fuller  in  New  Kidwelly.     The  castle,  which  occupies  a  bold 

apcount  of  the  province.  rocky  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nas  a  grand 

KIANG-NAIS.     See  China>  Vol.  VI.  pw  S12.  and  imposing  appearance,  and  theremains  are  in  aveiy 

KIANG-SI.     See  China,  Vol.  VI.  p.  214.  perfect  state.  In  18il,  the  parish  contained  329houses, 

KIDDERMINSTER,  anciently  Chideominster,  is  a  389  families,  and  1441  inhabitants.     See  the  Beauiies 

market-town  of  England,  in  die  county  of  Worcester,  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xviii.  p.  S69. 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequ^  parts  by  the  river  Stour.        KIEL,  is  a  town  of  Denmark,  m  the  duchy  of  HoI< 

The  to^n  consists  chiefly  of  two  good  streets,  one  of  stein,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 

which  runs  parallel  to  the  canal,  and  the  road  from  which  forms  a  convenient  harbour,  resembling  that  of 

Bewdly  to  Birmingham  runs  through  the  other,  which  Palermo.     The  town  contains  three  churches,  an  nni* 

is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  in  the  last  street  versity,  founded  in  1650,  and  a  collie,  established  in 

are  the  best;  but  both  of  them  are  well  paved,  and  1768.     In  1785,  when  Mr.  Coxe  visited  Kiel,  there 

cleanly  kept.     The  houses  are,  in  many  places,  cut  out  were  24  professors  in  the  university,   and  about  SOO 

of  the  scAid  rock.     The  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  students.  The  town  is  well  built ;  and  the  castle,  which 

structure,  standing  on  a  very  commanding  situation  on  is  finely  situated,  has  an  observatory.     The  buildings, 

the  brow  of  a  knoll,  at  the  end  of  a  street.     The  tower  and  the  collections  of  the  university,  the  hospital  of  St. 

is  uncommonly  fine,  the  windows  have  a  rich  tracery  ;  George,  and  the  manufactories  of  the  place,  are  well  de* 

and  externally,  it  is  in  excellent  order.   At  the  east  end  serving  of  being  visited.     Kiel  is  one  of  the  most  com* 

of  the  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  now  mercial  places  o£  Holstein.     The  trade  has  been  much 

converted  into  a  free  sdiooL    There  are  here  no  fewer  facilitated,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  seas,  across  the 

than  eight  charity  schools  for  boys  and  gn*ls,  to  which  duchy  of  Holstein,  by  the  canal  of  Kiel  and  the  river 

several  Sunday  schools  have  lately  been  added.    There  Eyder,  which  passes  by  Rendsburgh,  and  faiiia  into  the 

are  at  Kidderminster  12  alms-houses,  a  dispensary,  and  German  Ocean  at  Tonninpai.    This  canal  was  began 

25  friendly  societies.     The  town-hall  stands  in  the  cen«  in  1777,  and  was  nearly  finished  in  1785.     It  will  be 

tre  of  the  market-place,  and  performs  the  several  func-  able  to  navigate  merclumtmen  of  120  tons  burden, 
tions  of  a  council  room,  a  market  house,  and  a  prison.  The  promenade  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  promenadei 

Kidderminster  has  long  been  celebrated  for  itsmanu-  of  Schlossgarten,  Dor&arten,  and  the  road  of  Vihoif, 

factures.     It  was  once  famous  for  Unsey  woolseys,  then  are  beautiful,  and  well  frequented.     Population  of  the 

for  frieses,  and  afterwards  for  tammies  and  flowered  town  7000.    See  Cox's  Travels  in  Poiand,  Stc  vol  v* 

stufis ;  but  the  carpet  trade  was  not  introduced  till  p.  239. 
1735 ;  and  in  1749*  the  woollen  carpets  with  a  cut  pile        KIEF.    See  KIOF. 

were  begun.    About  44  years  ago,  there  were  here        KILDA,  St.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  westero 

1700  silk  and  worsted  looms,  250  carpet  looms,  and  islands  of  Scotland,  is  situated  about  twenty  leagues 

about  5000  persons  occupied  in  preparing  the  materia  westward  of  North  Uist     Its  exact  position  has  not 

als.    The  silk  and  worsted  looms  have  been  reduced  to  been  ascertained ;  but  its  latitude  is  about  57^ ^  and  its 

700,  while  the  caipet  looms  have  incieased  to  1000.  kmgitude  somewhat  more  than  8*.     The  natives  ail 

The^StaflRvrdshure  cuud  passes  through  this  town  in  its  it  Herst^  and  it  is  also  called  Hirta.     It  is  not  easy  to 
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l^st  jbcover  tbe  origin  of  the  name  St  Eilda.    Among 
^"^T^  the  numeroiu  springs  of  fresh  water^  is  one  called 
Kilder;  and  the  name  Kilda  being  given  to  some 
springs  of  cold  water  in  Iceland,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  appellation  St  Kilda,  may  have  originated 
from  the  abundance  of  springs  in  this  island.    Bede 
(Hist,  EccL  lib.  S.  cap.  24,)  and  Camden  (Brii,  pp. 
^9i  906,)  mention  a  religious  woman  named  Kilda ; 
who  possibly  may  have  wandered  to  this  distant  island* 
and  lefl  her  name  attached  to  it     That  liiis  remote  and 
minute  portion  of  the  British  empire  was  deemed  wor-* 
thy  of  attention  from  the  zealous  promoters  of  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  faith,  appears  from  the  names  given  to  the 
ruins,  still  visible,  of  some  small  religious  edifices.     In 
St  Kilda  are  the  remains  of  three,  one  called  Christ's 
church,  another  St.  Brianan's,  and  a  third  Columba's. 
In  the  island  Boreray,  a  few  miles  westward  of  St  Kil- 
da, there  are  the  remains  of  a  building,  and  of  a  crucifix. 
On  a  rock,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  the  village  of  St.  Kilda,  is  a  ruin  called 
Dun-fir- Bholug,  '*  the  castle  of  the  men  of  quivers  ;'* 
and  here  also  are  remains  of  what  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  altars.     There  is  a  similar  appearance  on 
the  islands  of  Boreray  and  Soay.    In  the  former  island, 
16  to  be  seen  what  is  called  Siallei^s  House.  It  is  built  on 
four  pillars,  and  between  these  are  recesses,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  name,  viz.  Simmidran,  Bearran,  Rat'* 
Uf  and  Raistalla.    The  whole  is  roofed  with  stones,  and 
covered  with  earth.     In  a  glen  of  St  Kilda,  opening  to 
the  south*  west,  is  a  structure  similar  to  this,  called  the 
Female  Warrior's  House, 
unl  w     This  inland  extends  in  length  about  two  miles,  and 
^        in  breadth  nearly  one.     It  is  predpitooa  on  all  sides 
but  one,  on  which  there  is  a  bay  opening  eastward,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  sandy  beach  at  the  extremity,  uncovered 
at  low  water.     As  there  is  almost  constantly  a  heavy 
swell  breaking  on  the  beach,  it  is  necessary  to  land  on 
a  shelving  row  on  the  north  side,  and  in  doing  so  there 
is  frequently  much  difficulty.    It  is  sometimes  practica- 
ble to  land  among  the  rocks  at  the  opening  of  the  elen, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.     Like  many  otners, 
this  island  has  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive country  no  longer  in  existence.  Two  mountains, 
joined  together  by  a  ru\ge,  seem  to  have  been  broken, 
and  a  portion  of  each  left.    The  rocks  rising  from  the 
sea  in  the  vicinity,  appear  9\Jo  at  the  remaining  halves 
of  detached  mountains ;  one  side  rinpHg,  and  the  other 
presenting  a   loAy  perpendicular  face.    The  highest 
point  of  St.  Kilda  appears,  from  bai^taf^rioal  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  br  1453  feet 
above  the  sandy  beach  mentioned  above.     The  moun- 
tain Conagra  is  the  highest;  and  next  the  sea,  it  isper« 
pendicular  almost  to  the  very  summit   The  rocks,  call- 
ed Boreray,  Soay,  Lavinish,  &c.  all  present  forms  high- 
ly picturesque;  and  the  whole  group  forms  a  scene 
truly  magnificent 
'^'^       The  rocks  are  diiefly  varieties  of  trap,  granite  ap- 
pearing on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  near  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  not  far  from  this,  a  large  vein  of  greenstone 
intersects  the  granite.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
small  veins  of  granite  intersect  the  greenstone.     It  may 
be  supposed^  that  these  are  contemporaneous  veins  of 
felspar ;  Imt,  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  recollection  (his 
specimens  having  been  lost)  at  the  distance  c^  eighteen 
years,  these  veins  contain  quartz  as  well  as  felspar,  and 
have  every  appearance  of  true  veins. 
^'         Around  the  village,  there  are  some  patches  of  rich 
suilj  on  which  potatoes,  and  excellent  crops  of  barley 


and  oats,  are  raised,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  KlMa,  St 
inhabitants.  The  pasture  on  the  mountains,  together  '-^¥^-^ 
with  that  of  the  small  islands  next  St  Kilda,  feeds 
about  a  thousand  sheep,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
cows.  There  are  a  few  horses  on  the  island,  used  for 
carrying  home  fuel  The  value  of  a  sheep  varies  from 
two  to  four  pecks  of  com. 

Sea  fowl,  which  abound  liere,  contribute  largely  to  Biids* 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  3rield  consider- 
able  profit  from  their  feathers.  The  fulmar,  Procella^ 
ria  glacialisy  breeds  here  in  great  numbers,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  this  region*  ' 
From  its  stomach  it  yields  a  supply  of  6il,  and  its  flesh 
is  a  favourite  article  of  food,  botn  fresh  and  saked.  This 
bird  is  never  seen  to  feed ;  but  it  brings  supplies  to  its 
young.  The  people  descend  the  rocks,  by  means  of 
ropes  made  of  slips  of  cow  hide ;  and  with  a  noose  of 
horse  hair,  rendered  rather  stiff  by  means  of  twisted 
quills,  so  as  to  be  kept  open,  and  fastened  to  a  long 
rod,  they  catch  the  fulmar  by  the  neck,  which  prevents 
it  disgorging  its  oil,  which  it  would  otherwise  do  in 
self-defence.  The  mode  of  catching  thfe  birds,  is  ge- 
nerally similar  to  what  we  have  described  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  Faroe  Islands,  The  dogs  are  taught  here 
to  search  for  the  pufiin,  among  the  loose  stones  and  ' 
earth  near  the  sea ;  they  go  out  by  themselves,  appa- 
rently very  fond  of  the  sport,  and  bring  the  binls  care'< 
fully  home.  The  gannec,  or  solan  goose,  does  not  in- 
halnt  St.  Kilda ;  but  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  Bo- 
reray. The  natives  fi*equently  teke  them  with  their 
fowling  rods ;  but  they  are  most  successful  when  they 
attack  them  during  the  night,  when  all  the  birds  are 
asleep  except  one  or  two,  which  are  carefully  avoided, 
because,  if  m  the  slightest  degree  disturbed,  Uiey  would 
instantly  take  wing,  and  alarm  the  others.  Approach- 
ing the  birds  which  are  asleep,  the  fowler  puts  bis  mid* 
die  finger  between  the  legs  of  one,  and  gently  moves  the 
feathers  of  its  tail.  On  this,  the  bird  utters  a  cry  some- 
what like  the  word  6trro,  Urro^  and  the  others  join  in 
it  This  is  the  signal  for  the  fowlers  that  all  is  secure^ 
and  they  proceed  cautiously  to  seize  and  kill  their  prey ; 
and  almost  always  the  whole  number  within  reach  are 
slaughtered,  in  defiance  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  cen- 
tinels. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  village,  a  stranger  Popolatioii. 
might  suppose  that  the  island  was  very  populous.  A 
great  number  of  huts  are  built  for  preserving  the  fuel, 
which  is  turf,  and  for  the  stores  of  dried  birds.  The 
number  of  inhabited  huts  is  small  compared  to  these* 
The  inhabitants  in  number  are  considerably  under  a 
hundred.  At  the  time  when  the  writer  visited  the 
island,  there  were  97  ;  40  males,  and  57  females,  dis- 
tributed in  24  families.  According  to  Martin,  the  num- 
ber, in  1692,  was  200.  Mr.  Maodonald,  the  author  of 
the  Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  found,  in  1795,  87  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  in  1809t  the  number  was  103. 

Like  the  people  of  some  of  the  islands  nearer  the  Mknaeri  of 
mainland,  the  natives  of  St  Kilda  are  very  dirty  in  the  people. 
their  persons ;  and  a  very  indifferent  nose  may  be  sen- 
sible of  their  approach.  Their  huts  are  cleaned  but 
once  in  the  year,  from  the  filth  which  is  carefully  ac- 
cumulated in  them,  and  which  is  preserved  for  enrich- 
ing their  fields.  The  straw  is  also  removed  from  the 
roofs  of  the  huts  every  spring,  and  spread  upon  the 
arable  land. 

The  women  of  St  Kilda  are  constantly  employed  Mannfac- 
with  the  distaff,  and  spm  very  good  worsted,  wnich  is  tutes. 
made  into  plaids  and  stockings.   Every  man  is  his^own 
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KSldArt.    weaver,  tailor,  and  shoemaker.  They  manufacture  horn 
^^V'**'  spoons ;  needles  and  fish-hooks  out  of  nails  and  bits  of 
iron ;  and  brooches  out  of  halfpence  and  buttons.   They 
also  make  earthen  pets  of  clay  brought  from  the  long 
island,  and  use  them  for  boiling  milk. 
Disctscff.  A  few  days  after  they  are  bom,  many  of  the  children 

are  seized  with  a  peculiar  distemper,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  proves  fatal.  The  same  disease  is  common 
in  the  Westmann  Islands,  on  the  south  coast'of  Iceland, 
and  is  fully  described  in  the  appendix  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Travels  in  that  country.  The  people  of 
St.  Kilda  never  connect  themselves  by  marriage  with 
those  of  the  Long  Island ;  and  few  of  them  ever  leave 
their  native  spot  even  for  a  short  time.  They  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  talent  for  music  and  poetry ;  many  of 
them»  both  men  and  women,  composing  songs  with 
great  facility,  and  exhibiting  imaginations  of  no  despi- 
cable cast  When  they  dance,  all  the  party  sing ;  and 
the  tune  goes  round,  every  one  singing  a  portion  and 
stopping,  while  the  next  takes  it  up  mstantly  where  the 
other  left  off.  This  has  a  singular  effect ;  but  it  ap- 
pears greatly  to  enliven  the  dance. 

A  missionary  is  settled  here  by  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  he  is 
instructed  to  act  also  as  schoolmaster,  although,  it  is 
feared,  the  natives  are  not  much  troubled  with  his  les* 
sons.  The  language  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Gaelic, 
probably  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  and  Gaelic ;  and  it 
would  be  of  consequence  to  the  poor  people  of  St.  Kil- 
da, to  be  taught  to  read  either  Gaelic  or  English.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  improve  their  condition ;  and, 
we  hope,  that  this  short  notice  may  excite  the  benevo- 
lence of  somcj  who  may  be  able  to  exercise  it  towards 
them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read  the  encomium  addressed  to  the 
present  proprietor,  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  author  of  the 
AgrkvUural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  we  are  far 
from  undervaluing  the  great  exertions  which  Colonel 
M'Leod  has  made.  Yet  we  may  express  a  hope,  that 
while  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  are  taught  to  cultivate 
their  soil  to  the  best  advantage,  their  mmds  will  not  be 
neglected. 

M'Aulev's  account  of  St  Kilda  is  not  very  accurate. 
Martin's  description  is  more  correct ;  but  as  St.  Kilda 
was  scarcely  known  to  exist  in  his  time,  the  propensity 
to  amplify,  and  to  raise  trifles  into  importance,  pervades 
the  description.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that,  making 
some  allowance  for  these,  our  readers  will  be  enter- 
tained by  a  perusal  of  a  work  now  become  somewhat 
scarce.  See  also  Macdonald's  Account  of  the  Hehrim 
des, 

KILDARE,  anciently  CUU-dair,  or  the  Wood  of 
oaks,  is  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meath ;  on 
the  east  by  Dublin,  and  Wicklow ;  on  the  south  by  Car- 
low  ;  and  on  the  west  by  King's  county  and  Queen's 
county*  It  extends  from  north  to  south  40^  English 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  26^  English  jniles,  form- 
ing an  area  of  389,198  English  or  statute  acres,  of  which 
41,035  are  bog.  There  are  no  mountains  in  Kildare. 
The  county  is  a  flat  plain,  exhibiting  a  general  appear- 
ance of  desolation  and  misery,  from  the  wretchedness 
of  the  cottages,  and  the  want  of  gentlemen's  seats.  The 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  celebrated  turfy  plain  on  which 
the  races  are  held,  is  nearly  5000  acres  in  extent,  af- 
fording pasture  to  an  immense  number  of  sheep.  It 
consists  of  the  softest  turf^  and  lies  on  a  fine  dry 
loam« 


The  principal  proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Leinster,    KiUare. 
who  has  73,000  acres  of  what  is  called  green  land,  or  ^^^^^ 
land  fit  for  tillageand  pasture,  and  all  of  which  is  \et  on  ^*^^^ 
determinable  leases ;  Sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  who  posses-  ^^T^- 
ses  an  immense  tract  of  land,  including  18,000  acres  of     ^^'^ 
bog ;  Mr.  Latouche,  and  Mr.  Wogan  Brown,  who  have 
estates  from  £  6000  to  £  7000  per  annum.    The  farms  Aaml, 
in  Kildare  are  generally  of  a  larger  sixe  than  in  most  tun. 
other  counties ;  and  the  leases,  which  formerly  were  for 
SI  years  and  three  lives,  are  granted  at  present  for  21 
years  and  one  life.     Farms  are  often  taken  by  partner* 
ship,  and  are  frequently  advertised  to  be  let  to  the  best 
bidder.     The  com  produced  in  Kildare  is  sent  to  Dreg- 
heda  and  Dublin.    Wheat  enters  into  the  common 
course  of  crops ;  but  the  fallows  are  evenr  where  bad. 
Farming  is  pursued  according  to  the  English  plan. 
The  ground  is  tilled  with  oxen  and  horses  intermixed, 
the  former  being  placed  first.    Six  are  generally  yoked 
together,  three  pair  deep,  with  a  plough  of  the  most 
absurd  construction.     FsJlows  are  never  ploughed  more 
than  thrice.     Harrows  are  used  only  in  seed  time,  and 
good  rollers  are  unknown.    Clover  has  been  introda- 
ced.     In  the  parish  of  Kilbury,  there  are  quarries  of 
limestone ;  but  lime  is  very  little  used  as  a  manure,  as 
it  has  always  failed  on  exhausted  soils.     Limestone 
gravel  is  more  valuable.     Kildare  has  no  determinate 
breed  of  cattle.    The  county  is  so  much  occupied  with 
tillage  and  bogs,  that  cattle  are  no  object.    There  are 
a  few  graziers,  who  exclusively  fatten  sheep  purchased 
at  BalSnasloe ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar  breed  in  the 
county. 

The  following  were  the  prices  of  labcmr  and  articles  Priotf  of 
of  provision,  &c.  in  1811 : — Wages  of  a  man,  per  day,  bboa, 
Is.  6d. ;  ditto  of  a  woman,  lOd. ;  grazing  a  cow,  per 
week,  Ss«  3d. ;  grazing  a  horse,  per  week,  5s.  Sd. ;  Kil- 
kenny coal,  per  cwt.  Is.  6d. ;  lime,  per  barrel,  2s. ;  hay, 
per  ton,  £  3 ;  beef  and  mutton,  per  lb.  6d. ;  eggs,  per 
doz.  gd. ;  cheese,  per  lb.  8d. ;  potatoes,  per  stone,  5d 

The  county  of  Kildare  is  full  of  springs  and  rivulets.  RttmiM 
The  river  Barrow  forms  its  south-west  border,  and  re-  oxoU 
ceives  the  Green.  Southwards  from  Athy,  where  it 
meets  the  Grand  Canal,  it  is  a  considerable  stream,  and 
is  navigable,  and  is  ornamented  with  many  delightful 
retreats.  The  Liffey  runs  in  a  circular  direction  through 
the  north-east  part  of  the  county ;  and  the  river  Boyne 
rises  in  the  Bog  of  Allan.  The  Grand  Canal  from 
Dublin  crosses  the  Liffey  on  an  aqueduct*" bridge;  and 
near  Claire  there  b  a  collateral  cut  to  the  Shannon. 
The  county  derives  great  advantage  from  the  Royal 
Canal,  which  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  it 

The  chief  towns  are  Naaa,  the  assize  town,  Athy,  To*:^ 
Monasteraven,  and  Kildare.  Naas,  situated  on  the 
great  poet  road  between  Dublin  and  Munster,  lies  near 
Uie  Grand  Canal.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  ia 
one  of  the  Danish  mounds,  or  Raths,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  house  of  Aogustines ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  monas- 
tery of  Dominicans.  Naas  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster.  Many  of  the  houses  testify  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  last  civil  war.— »Athy  stands  on 
the  river  Barrow,  and  is  a  neat  little  town.^-Kildare  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground.  There  are  here 
the  remains  of  several  religious  houses  ;  and  there  is 
a  round  tower,  in  good  preservation,  and  built  of  white 
granite  to  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ffround.  The 
rest  of  it  is  of  blue  stone.  It  is  130  feet  nigh^  and  the 
door  is  14  feet  above  the  ground. 

There  is  no  burgh  in  tUldare  of  sufficient  extent  to 
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Idton/'  retam  a  member  to  parliament  The  county  is  repre- 
»T^  tented  by  tiro  members ;  and  the  political  influence  be- 
longs principally  to  the  duke  of  Leinster. 
M^DioQ,  The  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  11,205 
houses,  and  56>000  inhabitants.  The  Catholics  are  to 
the  Protestants  in  the  ratio  of  SO  to  1.  The  proportion 
of  C^oHcs  to  Protestants  called  on  the  grand  jury,  is 
as  40  to  41.  See  Beaufort's  Memoir;  Rawson's  Sfalis^ 
iical  AccohhI  of  Kiidare;  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ire^ 
land;  and  W.  Shaw  Mason's  Statistical  Account  of  Ire* 
kndt  vol  i.  p.  447>  for  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
beny  in  Kiidare.  See  Maynooth^  for  an  account  of 
the  Catholic  college. 

KILKENNY  is  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
proyince  of  Leinster.    It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Suire ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Barrow ;  and  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Nore,  whidi  flows  through  its  centre. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  couth,  from  the  Slew* 
msgy  hills  to  the  Suire,  is  45^  English  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  24  £ng« 
Itsh  miles.    Dr.  Beaufort  makes  its  superficial  contents 
482,464  English  acres ;  but  Mr.  Tighe  states,  that,  from 
a  survey  lately  made  for  the  u^  of  the  grand  jury,  it 
amounts  to  510,882  English  acres. 
*cnl»*     This  county  is  mountainous ;  and  though  much  furze 
^        is  still  seen  on  the  hills,  cultivation  is  making  consider^ 
able  progress.     In  consequence  of  the  declivity  of  the 
county  from  north  to  south,  which  is  about  500  feet,  and 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  Nore,  which  descends  13  feet 
in  a  mile,  the  water  n  carried  ofl*,  and  the  county  is  dry. 
Kilkenny  has  also  a  favourable  exposure  to  the  south- 
east   There  is  little  bog,  or  marsh  land ;  and  the  sub« 
•tratom  is  limestone,  brittle  schistus,  or  porous  argillite; 
and  retentive  clay  in  a  very  small  part  of  the  county. 
^        From  these  causes,  the  crops  are  earlier  in  general  than 
in  the  tillage  counties  to  the  north.     The  soil  is  in  ge« 
neral  good.     The  northern  parts  are  poor ;  but,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  lime,  and  limestone  gravel, 
thejmay  be  rendered  productive  in  com  and  grass. 
The  baroniea  of  Ibercon,  Idagh,  and  Iverk,  are  all  cul- 
tivated.   In  the  plains  and  vallies  of  the  southern  por- 
tion, the  soil  is  more  fertile.    The  banks  of  the  Nare 
contain  many  delightful  prospects  and  luxuriant  fields. 
In  this  county,  the  spnng  months  of  February  and 
March  are  in  general  rainy  and  mild,  the  winds  being 
mostly  S.  S.  W.  and  S.    April  and  May  are  drier,  but 
northerly  and  north-west  winds  often  destroy  the  blos- 
soms on  the  fruit  trees.     June  and  July  are  frequently 
chilled  by  rains  and  cool  westerly  winds.     In  August, 
September,  and  October,  there  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  north  and  easterly  winds.     In  November, 
December,  and  January,  there  is  rain,  but  little  frost 
The  west  winds  prevail,  in  general,  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year. 
1         The  principal  proprietors  in  Kilkenny,  are  Lord  Bes- 
fy.     borough,  who  has  an  esUte  of  17,000  acres,  of  which 
SOOO  are  let  on  leases  for  ever ;  Lord  Clifton,  who  has 
an  estate  of  20,000  acres,  with  the  towns  of  Graigue 
and  Gowran  ;  Lord  Ormond,  who  has  property  worth 
about  £S2,000  per  annum;  Lord  Mountmorris,  who 
has  about  400()  or  5000  acres ;  and  Lord  Desart,  Lord 
Carrick,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  who  have  each  from 
£  5000  to  £  6000  per  annum.    The  leases  are,  in  gene- 
ral, for  three  lives ;  and  partnership  leases  are  common. 
The  land  in  Kilkenny  is  estimated  as  worth  two  guineas 
per  acre.     There  are  a  great  many  dairies  in  Kilkenny, 


the  most  considerable  of  which  are  in  the  district  called  Kilkenny. 
the  Wekh  mountains;  which  consists,  in  general,  of  ^■•nr'*^ 
dry  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  inclined  by  nature  to  grass, 
but  perfectly  unimproved,  and  almost  uninclosed.*  The 
common  cattle  here,  are  a  mixture  of  the  Irish  breed 
with  some  of  the  long- horned  English.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  native  breed.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  rapidly  ]m« 
proving  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  The  state  of  tillage  in 
the  county  is  the  same  as  in  Kiidare,  already  descnbed. 
Fallows  are  here  more  attended  to  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland.  The  best  fanners  graze  their  stubbles 
till  Christmas ;  give  them  a  first  plouf^hing  before  the 
end  of  January ;  even  plough  in  sprmg ;  and  never 
sow  wheat  till  after  three  earths.  Irrigation  is  practi- 
sed in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

The  following  were  the  prices  of  labour  and  provi-  Prices  of 
sions  in  1811 :— Wages  of  a  man,  per  day,  lOid. ;  of  l**»»v. 
a  woman,  6^d. ;  grazing  a  cow,  per  week,  5s.  5d. ;  gra* 
zing  a  horse,  7s.  7d. ;  Kilkenny  coal,  per  cwt.  Is.  sjd. ; 
potatoes,  per  stone,  3d. ;  fresh  butter,  per  lb.  Is.  4d. ; 
hay,  per  ton,  £5,  lis.  lO^^. ;  beef,  per  lb.  4jd. ;  mut- 
ton, 5^d. ;  eggs,  per  doz.  lOd. ;  cheese,  per  lb.  Is.  Id, : 
fowls,  per  couple,  ts.  lOd. ;  turkeys,  2s.  3d. 

The  granite  hills  of  Wicklew  terminate  in  Kilkenny.  Mineralib 
The  stone  which  usually  joins  the  granite,  is  silicious 
schistus ;  and,  lower  down,  argillaceous  slate.  A  few 
beds  of  marie,  and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  near  the 
foot  of  Brandon  Hill.  Many  of  the  lower  hills  consist 
of  silicean  breccia,  which,  when  of  a  fine  grain,  is 
wrought  for^  milUtones.  There  are  excellent  quarries 
for  flags  on  the  north  of  the  county,  particularly  at 
ShawluU.  They  are  sent  to  Dublin,  Cork,  &c.  under 
the  name  of  Carlow  flags,  from  their  passing  through 
.the  town  of  Carlow.  The  great  collieries  of  Lord  Or- 
mond, at  Castle  Coomer,  have  been  wrought  for  a  cen- 
tury. They  were  discovered  in  1624,  but  were  first 
wrought  by  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Wandesford^ 
The  coal  contains  97.3  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon.  In 
private  houses  it  is  by  no  means  good ;  but  for  drying 
malt,  and  for  forges,  it  is  of  great  value.  Forty  thousand 
tons  are  raised  annually  at  mis  colliery.  The  collieries 
extend  four  miles,  and  the  number  of  colliers  is  60O. 
The  coal  is  extracted  at  an  expence  of  10s.  per  ton; 
wher^aSf  in  some  of  the  Englisn  collieries,  they  are  de- 
livered at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  for  Ss.  per  ton.  A  great 
part  of  this  coal  is  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  the  canal, 
and  is  sent  to  various  parts  of  Ireland,  as  back  carriage 
for  cars,  which  go  into  the  neighbourhoood.  Manga- 
nese, iron  ore,  lead  ore,  and  copper  ore,  have  been 
found  in  the  county.  The  iron  ore  was  smelted  at 
Castle  Coomer  while  the  timber  lasted,  but  the  forges 
have  been  given  up  more  than  eighty  years  aga 

There  are  many  valuable  marble  quarries  in  the  lime-  Marble 
stone  district    The  marble  is  black,  and  contains  many  qnartics. 
impressions  of  madrepores,  of  bivalve,  and  of  turbina- 
ted shells.     It  contains  97  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  2  per  cent,  carbon,  and  1  per  cent,  magnesia  and 
iron.     About  50  tons  of  it  are  exported  annually.     1% 
is  sawed  and  polished  at  a  mill  near  Kilkenny. 
.  The  rivers  of  Kilkenny  are  remarkable  both  for  their  Riyere. 
beauty  and  utility.     The  Suire,  which  separates  for 
about  sixteen  miles  Kilkenny  from  Waterford,  has  a 
winding  and  majestic  course,  and  conveys  the  trade 
that  passes  between  Waterford,  Carrick,  and  Clonmel. 
It  flows  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  a  considerable 
width  till  it  approaches  Waterford,  where  it  beoomea. 


A  Toy  lotoeitiDg  account  «f  the  dairy  fiums  in  KOkeiuiy,  will  be  Urond  in  Tighe*s  Survqf  tfEWcewnh 
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KUkeimy.  contracted  between  two  rocks,  beyond  which  there  is 
'  a  wooden  bridge.  The  banks  afford  very  beantiful 
prospects.  It  is  navigable  for  large  lighters  from  Wa* 
terford  to  Clonmel,  a  course  of  about  twenty- five  miles. 
It  abounds  with  excellent  trout  and  salmon.  The  Bar- 
row skirts,  for  about  twenty  miles,  the  eastern  borders 
of  Kilkenny.  It  is  navigable  to  Carton,  and  thence 
communicates  with  the  great  canal.  From  the  new 
bridge  of  Ross,  to  its  junction  with  the  Suire,  it  in  ge- 
neral flows  between  very  high  land,  and  affords  most 
romantic  scenery.  The  Nore,  or  Newre,  flows  through 
the  county  for  thirty-six  miles.  It  receives  many  tri« 
butary  streams,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to 
Inistioge.  The  scenery  from  Kilfaine  to  Ross  is  very 
line.  The  rivers  in  this  county  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  salmon.  The  country  people  catch  salmpn 
with  a  snap-net  suspended  between  two  cots,  which 
are  small  flat-bottomed  boats  governed  by  paddles. 
The  fish  thus  taken,  are  sold  chiefly  at  Ross  and  Wa* 
terford.  On  the  Nare  there  are  several  weirs  for  the 
catching  of  salmon.  Most  of  them  are  ebb  weirs,  open 
to  the  descending  currents,  and  are  fished  only  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  ebb.  In  the  Barrow  there  are  no 
weirs ;  but  the  quantity  of  fish  has  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  navigation  and  by  mills. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  Kilkeji- 
ny.  The  common  farmers  and  cottars  manufacture 
friexe,  stockings,  linseys,  and  flannels,  for  their  own 
use,  but  very  little  for  sale,  except  in  Ivesk.  There  was 
a  school  at  Kilkenny,  where  12  chUdren  were  taught 
the  art  of  making  lace. 

The  towns  in  this  county  are  Kilkenny,  the  capital, 
described  in  a  separate  article,  Callan,  Inistioge,  Tho- 
mastbwn,  Gowran,  Knocktopper,  Graigue,  Durrow, 
Castle  Coomer,  and  Freshford.  The  county  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  the  political  influence  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Besborough. 

There  are  five  round  towers  at  Kilkenny,  namely, 
St.  Canice,  Tulloherin,  Kilree,  Fartagh,  and  Aghaviller. 
They  all  stand  dose  to  churches.  Gramy,  or  Grandi- 
pin  Castle,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suire,  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  remains  of  antiquity.  As  this 
county  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  English  settled, 
it  is  full  of  castles. 

In  1793»  the  population,  as  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort, 
was  I7»569  houses,  and  100,000  inhabitants.  The  po- 
pulation in  1800,  as  computed  for  the  hearth  returns, 
IS  ]7>212  houses,  and  108,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
127  parishes,  but  only  31  churches.  The  Catholic  po- 
pulation in  1800,  seems  to  have  been  about  95,000. 
See  Beaufort's  Memoir  ;  Tighe's  Survey  of  Kilkenny  ; 
Wakefield's  Accouni  of  Ireland;  and  Vf,  Shaw  Mason's 
Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  parishes  of  Fiddown  and  GrangC'SiU 

KILKENNY  is  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  river  Nare,  over  which  there  are  two  handsmne 
stone  bridges ;  and  with  the  borough  of  St  Canute,  or 
the  Irish  town,  it  forms  a  large  town,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  neatest  and  pleasantest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  houses  are  decorated  with  the  mar- 
ble dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  streets  of  the 
town  are  paved  with  the  same  material.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  large  and  good.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  bishop's  jralace,  Uie  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond, and  the  celebrated  college  or  free  school,  a 
theatre,  an  asylum  tog  decayed  houae-keepers,  ice. 
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The  college,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  from  the  KiibM 
walks,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  founded  bj      |^ 
James  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  1682.     The  present  build<  ^>^- 
ing  was  erected  in  1 784,  at  the  expence  of  £5000,  gnnu    °^ 
ed  by  parliament.    The  number  of  students  is  sbout  ^*^'' 
70,  of  whom  50  are  boarded  in  the  house.    Thcap. 
pointment  of  the  master  belongs  to  the  provost  and 
senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^^,  Dublin.     Ormond 
Castle  is  a  magnificent  and  noble  building,  on  thebanki 
of  the  river,  having  its  entrances  flanked  by  two  large 
and  unequal  round  towers.    The  stables  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the'  road,  are  very  fine.    The  little  catoe* 
dral   is  a  fine  gothic  structure,  with  round  towen. 
The  theatre  is  small,  but  neat     It  is  private  propertj, 
and  is  opened  about  a  month  annually.    Amateurs  of 
the  first  rank  perform,  the  female  perlormcrs  bung  en- 
gaged from  Dublin.  The  ruins  of  three  monasteries^  St 
John's,  St.  Francis,  and  the  Black  Abbey,  sdU  exist. 
The  windows  of  the  latter  are  much  admired.    There 
are  only  two  churches  in  the  city,  but  there  are  several 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  each  of  which  has  oongma. 
tions  more  numerous  than  both  the  churches.    The 
city  sends  only  one  member  to  parliament    The  Eirls 
of  Ormond  and  Desart  are  alternately  the  patrons. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  etarch, 
coarse  woollens,  and  very  fine  blankets.  The  town 
contains  2870  houses,  and  1 4,975  persons.  West  Long. 
7^  15',  North  Lat  52^38'.  See  the  works  quoted  in  the 
Jast  article,  and  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland^ 

KILLARNEY  is  a  market  and  post  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  is  neat  and  populous,  aad 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
The  town  contains  many  handsome  hooaes,  and  an  ad« 
mirable  public  school  for  Catholic  children.  The  ve- 
nerable ruins  of  Mucross  abbey  are  in  the  neighboor* 
hood  of  that  town.  They  are  half  embosomed  in  a 
group  of  luxuriant  and  stately  trees.  A  prodigioas 
yew  tree»  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  circunnferenoe, 
springs  from  the  centre  of  a*  cloistered  court,  the  roof 
of  which  it  covers  with  its  leaves  and  branches.  The 
town  is  much  frequented  by  the  strangers  who  come  to 
see  the  charming  lakes  of  Killamey.  The  popuUti<n 
of  the  town  is  about  5000.  For  an  account  of  the  lakei 
of  Killarney,  see  our  article  Ireland,  vol.  ziL  p.  S69; 
Young's  Tour  in  Ireland;  Smith's  Survey  of  Kerrif, 
Weldt's  Account  qf  the  Lakes;  Carr'a  Stranger  in  Ir^ 
land;  and  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  voL  L  p.  66, 

&C. 

KILLICRANKIE,  Battle  or.  See  Britain,  vol. 
iv.  p.  612.  A  full  account  of  the  battle  will  be  found 
under  the  Life  of  Graham,  John,  Viscount  Dundee  ia 
vol.  X.  p.  S87.  388. 

KILMARNOCK  is  a  lar^  and  flourishing  tovo  of 
Scotland,  in  the  northern  district  of  Ayrshire,  22  milfi 
from  Glasgow,  and  12  from  A3rr.  It  extends  aboata 
mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  anxail  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Irvine  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Uie  town.  It  is  finely  situated  io  tbe 
heart  of  a  rich,  extensive^  and  fertile  tract  of  Isn^t 
which  abounds  not  only  in  all  the  products  of  agricoU 
ture,  but  also  in  rich  mines  of  coal,  an  article  so  neoe$* 
sary  to  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  to  the  camM 
of  life.  Sudi  is  the  abundance  of  coal  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  this  town,  that,  in  th^  anmmer  of  18lTi 
they  were  laid  down  to  the  consumer  at  somewhat  k» 
than  fourpence  per  hundred  weight,  and  vast  qusatit 
ties  are  constantly  shipped  for  Ireland,  at  the  comnio* 
dious  harbour  which  nas  lately  been  constructed  st 
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(bur'  Troon  Point,  bv  luB  Onoe  the  Dttke  of  Portland.  Thii 
Bock  enlightened  nobleman  hat  connected  the  Ttoon  harbour 
^ —  with  the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  by  a  railway  of  ten  milea 
in  length,  which  not  only  affords  an  easy  and  expedi- 
tious conveyance  for  the  coals  from  his  estates,  but 
promises  one  day  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  town  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is,  in  general,  mean  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  bein^  roofed  with  straw  ;  a 
great  proportion  of  them  consistmg  of  only  one  story  ; 
and  many  of  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  ill  arranged. 
Great  improvements,  however,  have  lately  been  made^ 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  obtained  for  that  purpose. 
Many  commodious  and  elegant  houses  have  been  built ; 
and  such  an  alteration  has  been  made  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  that,  in  those  parts  which  are  adja- 
cent to  the  cross,  it  may  bear  a  comparison  with  most 
other  towns  of  the  same  magnitude.  Amone  the  late 
ioiprovements  of  the  town,  may  be  mentioned  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  read- 
iag-room.  The  butcher  market  also  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  improvement,  which  is  built  upon  an 
arch  thrown  across  the  river.  A  handsome  academy 
has  lately  been  erected  here,  which  is  furnished  with 
teachers  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mercantile  education. 

Kilmarnock  is  a  borough  of  barony,  and  is  governed 
by  two  bailies  and  a  town  council.  Its  original  supe- 
riors were  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  who  possessed  ex- 
tensive estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  To  this  family  it  gave  the  title 
of  earb  of  Kllmaniock,  which  was  forfeited  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745.  The  superiority  of  the  town,  with  a* 
coosiderable  part  of  the  property  which  belonged  to 
this  family,  is  now  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
in  right  of  the  duoiess.  There  are  two  churches  in 
this  town,  one  of  which  is  a  collegiate  charge,  and  four 
or  five  meeting-houses,  belonging  to  different  denomi- 
nadons  of  dissenters.  The  population  in  December 
1«16,  was  10,244. 

As  KCmamock  is  an  inland  town,  its  inhabitants  must 
derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  manufactures,  va- 
rious branches  of  which  accordingly  are  here  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  weaving  of  cotton ;  but  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  in  this  place  who  manufacture  on  their  own 
account,  the  weavers  are,  for  the  most  part,  supplied 
with  work  by  difierent  manufacturers  in  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  There  is  an  establishment  for  calico-print- 
ing in  the  town  of  considerable  extent,  at  which  a 
good  deal  of  work  is  done.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  KUmamock,  however,  are  those  of  leather  and  wool. 
Ht*re  are  two  tan-works,  one  of  which  is  extensive, 
and  at  which  a  large  quantity  of  leather  is  tanned  and 
prepared.  A  great  quantity  of  shoes  are  made,  chief* 
ly  for  exportation  to  the  American  market ;  and  during 
the  late  war,  the  army  contractors  were  furnished  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  shoes  from  this  town. 
Here  are  several  spinning  mills,  which  are  all  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  yam.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Scotch  bonnets  were  formerly  made  here ;  but 
this  manufacture  is  now  on  the  decline.  Another  wool- 
len fabric,  which  was  formerly  made  in  great  quantity^ 
And  which  is  still  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  ia  a 
Icind  of  striped  night-cap,  which  takes  its  name  from 
Kilmarnock.  Here  also  is  fabricated  a  small  quantity 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  But  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  which  is  here  carried  on. 
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and  indeed  the  principal  fdbrk  of  the  town,  are  car« 
pets.  These,  till  of  late,  were  made  chiefly  for  expor- 
tation, and  were  considered  of  an  inferior  quality.  But 
the  general  stagnation  of  trade,  drove  the  manufac- 
turers into  the  home  market ;  and  they  have  now  made 
such  improvements  in  their  modes  of  cleaning  and  dye- 
ing, that  they  are  able  to  compete  with  any  other  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  kingdom.  A  great  improvement  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  carpet^  by  an 
inhabitant  of  this  place,  who,  by  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  machine,  has  greatly  duniniahed  the  expence 
of  weaving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  impro- 
ved the  fabric. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits,  as  well  as  violate  the  or- 
der of  our  work,  to  give  a  particular  description  of  this 
useful  machine,  which  appears  to  us  capable  of  being 
extended  to  damask  work,  and  various  other  branches 
of  the  weaving  art.     It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  figure  to  be  cast  up,  is  formed 
by  wires  upon  the  surface  of  a  barrel  or  cylmder,  which 
is  moved  by  the  treddles,  and  which,  by  means  of  small 
levers   connected    with  the  harness,  determines  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  are  to  be  drawn  or  lifted  by 
each  tread  of  the  workman.     This  machine  enables  the 
weaver  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  draw- boy, 
who  was  Ibraierly  an  insepMwble  attoidant  of  every  car- 
pet loom ;  and  it  saves  all  the  tacks,  or  lashes  used  in 
throwing  up  the  figure,  which  often  amounted  to  40,000 
yards,  and  five-sixths  of  the  time  consumed  in  chang- 
ing the  pattern,  which  frequently  amounted  to  a  fort- 
night    The  inventor,  whose  name  is  Thomas  Morton, 
has  already  made  upwards  of  180  of  these  engines^, 
which  are  all  employed  in  the  carpet  manufactories  of 
Kihnamock,  Stirling,  Bannockbum,  and  Glasgow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  there  are  about  120  acres 
of  nursery  grounds,  which  not  only  supply  the  adjacent 
country  with  plants  and  shrubs,  but  furnish  a  great 
quantity  for  exportation, 

KILSYTH,  Battle  of.  See  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p. 
588. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  The  Meabns,  is  situ-  Boundi^es 
ated  on  the  east  coast  of  ScotUmd,  between  5^""  43',  *nd  «tent. 
and  $r  5'  of  North  Lat.  and  between  1*  4^  and  2*  SO' 
of  West  Long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  German  Ocean,  for  the  space  of  nearly  S5 
miles;  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Dee  and  part  of 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Forfar,  from  which  it  is  separated,  almost  through 
the  whole  boundary  line,  by  the  river  of  North  Esk. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  extending  32  miles  in  length 
from  south-west  to  north*  east,  and  24  miles  as  its  great- 
est breadth  from  north  to  south ;  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  about  380  square  miles,  or  more  accurately  of 
243,444  English  acres. 

This  county,  beine  much  diversified  in  regard  to  Climate, 
surface,  altitude,  and  exposure,  discovers  a  consider* 
able  difference  of  climate  in  its  different  districts.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Grampians,  (which  even  in  summer  are 
never  entirely  free  from  snow, )  the  great  proportion  of 
its  marshy  and  unreclaimed  grounds,  and  the  deficien- 
cy of  hedges  and  plantations,  ar<?  all  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, which, probably  render  the  climate  cc^der 
upon  the  whole,  than  the  latitude  should  give  reason  to 
expect.  The  district  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Dee»  though  the  most  northerly  division,  is  considered 
as  the  most  temperate,  in  consequence  of  its  exposure 
to  the  south,  and  its  shelter  from  the  north ;  while  the  • 
tract  on  the  north  side  of  that  river  is  much  colder  and  i 
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>t*n«!«*««-  later  in  the  8ev«rml  seasoiu.  During  the  drought  of 
***■  summer,  both  sides  of  the  Dee  suffer  more  from  heat 
than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Along  the  coast, 
the  winter  cold  is  more  moderate,  and  agricultural  ope- 
rations may  be  carried  on  with  less  interruption  during 
that  portion  of  the  year  than  in  the  more  inland  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  chilling  east  winds  from  the  German 

Gliiiiatei  Ocean,  prevent  the  seasons  from  being  more  genial,  or 
the  crops  more  early.  In  the  central  portion,  usually 
called  the  How  of  the  Meams,  which  is  well  sheltered 
both  from  the  north  and  the  east,  the  climate  is  more 
temperate  and  equable  than  in  any  other  division  of 
the  county ;  but  is  more  liable  to  strong  gusts  of  wind 
from  the  south-west,  against  which  there  is  no  interve- 
ning height  in  that  direction  for  the  space  of  sixty  miles. 
In  the  Grampian  tracts,  the  climate,  during  winter  and 
apring,  is  excessively  severe,  unless  in  a  few  deep  glens 
or  vallies,  which  are  uncommonly  warm. 

The  following  Table,  communicated  to  us,  and 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  William  Young  of  Fawside,  from  his 
own  observations  between  1805  and  1816  inclusive, 
shews  the  state  of  the  weather,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
county,  in  North  Latitude  5&^  58',  500  yards  from  the 
aea,  and  150  feet  above  its  level* 
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There  are  only  two  lakes  in  the  county  worthy  of 
notice,  both  of  which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Dee- side  district.  The  one  is  the  loch  of  Drum,  in 
the  parish  of  Drumoak,  but  partly  l^ing  within  the  li« 
mits  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  other  is  the  loch  of  Leys, 
la  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  the  water  of  which  is 
in  general  shallow,  and  capable'  of  being  drained,  by 
deepening  the  channel  by  which  it  flows  into  the  Dee. 
These  lakes  are  nearly  of  equal  extent,  each  being 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Both  of  them  are 
well  stored  with  pike ;  and  frequented  by  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  aquatic  wild  fowls. 

Kincardineshire  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  small 
streams  flowing  in  a  multitude  of  directions.  The  princi* 
pal  of  these  are,  1.  The  Dee,  reckoned  the  sixth  river 
in  Scotland  in  point  of  magnitude,  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  Braemar,  and  flows  nearly  due  east,  through  a 
course  of  seventy-five  miles,  eiffbt  of  which  are  within 
the  shire  of  Kincardine,  and  fourteen  more  form  the 
boundary  line  with  the  coun^  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a 
pure  limpid  stream,  flowinff  over  a  light  gravelly  bed, 
And  is  weU  stored  with  samcxn,  troutj  and  occasionally 
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with  eels,  which  pass  up  the  stream  in  immense  nuro*  twta^ 
bers  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  return  to    "hit ' 
the  ocean  in  September  and  October.    Ite  bsnka,  almost  ^^r*' 
every  where  clothed  with  wood,  abound  in  the  most  ^^^ 
picturesque  scenery>  and  produce  some  of  the  larmt 
natural  firs  in  Britain,  particularly  near  the  source  of 
the  river,  where  many  of  these  trees  are  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to  60  in  height  be« 
low  the  branches.    2.  The  North  Esk,  which  forma  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Kincardine  and  For- 
fiir,  and  has  ahrendy  been  described  in  the  account  given 
of  the  latter  in  this  work.     3.  Bervie  Water,  a  mall 
river,  but  good  trouting  stream,  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  among  the  braes  of  Glenbervie,  about  12 
miles  west  from  Stonehaven,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
the  town  of  Bervie.     4.  The  Cowie,  a  small  river  flow- 
ing from  the  foot  of  Kirloak,  through  a  winding  coarse 
of  12  miles,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Stonehaven. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Carron,  reaching  the  coast  at 
Stonehaven;  the  Feuch,  rising  in  the  forest  of  Birse; 
the  Avon»  which  waters  the  vale  of  Strachan,  or  Strath- 
avon ;  the  Dye,  which  flows  from  the  Grampians  into 
the  Fuech,  at  the  church  of  Strachan ;  the  Black  Emu, 
which  runs  into  the  loch  of  Drum ;  the  Canny,  whidi 
falls  into  the  Dee  at  Invercanny ;  and  the  Lather, 
which  rises  above  the  castle  of  Drumtochty,  and,  p8Si« 
ing  the  church  of  Fordount  flows  westward  through  the 
How  into  the  North  £sk. 

The  principal  mountains  in  the  county  are  the  Granhi  Umsm 
pians,  which,  proceeding  across  the  island  from  Darn* 
bartonshire,   terminate  on  the   north  of  Stonehaven, 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  sea.    This  elertXtd  and 
dreary  ridge  of  dark  brown  hills  stretches  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  county  from  west  to  east,  occo« 
pying  a  space  of  above  18  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth.     These  hills,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  at 
only  500  or  600  feet  in  height ;  but  rapidly  rising  into 
a  range  of  lofty  summits,  they  reach  an  elevation,  in 
the  west  side  of  the  county,  of  3500  feet  above  the  k* 
vel  of  the  sea.    The  more  remarkable  of  these  moan«         ' 
tains  are  Mount  Battock'on  the   west,   the  highest         I 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  top  of  which  the  three        | 
counties  of  Forfar,   Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen,  join        | 
their  limits;  Cloachnabane,  or  the  Wbite-8tone»hiI],        ' 
about  six  miles  farther  east,  remarkable  for  a  protube*        I 
ranee  of  solid  rock  on  its  summitj  about  100  feet  in        { 
perpendicular  height,  which  appears  from  the  sea  like 
a  watch-tower,  and  forms  a  decided  land*mark  to  the 
coasting  vessels ;  Kerloack,  about  four  miles  from  the 
last  mentioned,  from  the  top  of  which  a  most  extensive 
view  may  be  commuided  over  the  greater  part  of 
Aberdeenshire  to  the  north,  and  aoathwards  as  ftr  ss 
the  hills  of  Lammer  Muir,  in  theLothians :  CaimmiiH 
earn,  six  miles  more  to  the  north-east,  ahnost  oovoed 
over  its  whole  surface  with  large  blocka  of  hard  stone ; 
Caimamount,  in  the  south  mnt  of  the  Grampiix»> 
about  2500  feet  high,  over  which  passes  the  publie 
road  from  the  How  to  De^side ;  Strmthf^dla,  also  on 
the  south,  reknarkable  for  its  bein^  cut  off,  on  the  north 
side,  from  the  main  body  of  the  ndge  by  a  narrow  but 
pleasant  cultivated  vale.    Besides  the  Gcampians,  there 
are  the  Garvock  hills  on  the  souths  and  the  Arbothnot 
hills  on  the  east  of  the  How,  boUi  of  which  are  low 
ranges,  never  rising  above  500  feet,  and  in  most  placet 
cultivated  nearly  to  their  summits. 

To  the  north  of  Stonehaven,  and  over  die  whole  of  M 
the  Grampian  district,  granite  is  the  most  prevalent  K^ 
stone  I  and  southwards  along  the  ooastt  and  10  the 
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IhsuSM'  How,  the  stones  contist  chiefly  of  sandstone*  pudding- 
linn*     Stone,  limestone,  and  rotten  rock.    Sandstone  of  a  red- 
^r^^  dish  colour  is  found  in  great  abundance  within  the 
coast  district,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  building,  as  being 
easily  cat ;  but,  in  the  south-east  comet  of  the  coun- 
ty, there  is  a  quantity  of  beautiful  white  freestone  of 
the  closest  texture,  excellently  adapted  for  omamen« 
tfll  architecture.     Limestone  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  county,  but  not  in  great  quantities ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  coast,  where  coal  can  most  conveniently 
be  conveyed,  that  lime  kilns  are  wrought  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.     Plum-pudding  stone  composes  a  prin« 
dpal  porticm  of  the  precipitous  rocks  along  the  coast. 
In  some  places,  consisting  of  small  gravel,  it  is  manu* 
£K;tured  into  millstones ;  and,  in  other  situations  over- 
hanging  the  sea-coast,  it  contains  stones  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  often  fall  from  their  beds 
along  the  precipices,  leaving  a  continued  series  of  emp- 
tv  sockets*  which  are  occupied  as  nests  by  the  sea  fowl. 
Of  this  ktrni  are  the  noted  rodu  of  FowlsMieugh,  about 
three  milea  south  of  Stonehaven,  which  form  a  ran^ 
idong  the  coast  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  200  feet  in 
heiffht.     A  kind  of  jasper,  of  a  darkish  red,  streaked 
with  white,  occurs  in  small  detached  pieces,  all  over 
the  low  part  of  the  county.    Large  rocks  of  this  stone^ 
and  of  pofph3rry,  are  found,  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
the  North  £sk,  where  it  issues  from  the  Grampians. 
Specimens  of  asbestos  are  observed  in  the  hills  of  Bal- 
nakettle,  near  Fettercaim.     Pebbles  of  various  kinds 
are  found  In  almost  every  brook,  and  particnlarhr  in 
the  decayed  basahes  along  the  coast    The  Scotch  to- 
paz, or  caimgorum,  is  found  among  the  Grrarapians  of 
Kincardine  ;  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  hills,  which 
are  situated  farther  inland.    No  coal  has  been  discover- 
ed in  any  part  of  the  county ;  nor  any  metals,  except 
in  one  very  singular  instance.    Native  iron,  in  loose 
detached  pieces,  from  one-fourth  of  a  ponnd  to  two 
pounds  weight,  is  occasionally  found  amons  the  soil  bf 
a  field  on  the  lands  of  Bafankettle,  in  the  parish  of 
Fettercaim ;  and,  by  merely  being  heated  in  a  smith's 
forge,  is  made  by  the  people  on  the  farm  into  horse- 
shoe nails,  and  other  common  articles.    Some  of  the 
larger  pieces  yield  Ave  paits  of  pure  iron  out  of  six  of 
the  stone ;  but  generally  onl^  about  a  third  part.  There 
are  no  iron  works  in  the  vicinity,  nor  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  iitm  ores,  nor  the  most  remote  tradition  of  any 
having  been  found  or  used,  except  in  this  insulated  spot 
ect  The  surface  of  this  county  is  considerably  vaned« 

The  district  on  die  north  side  of  the  Dee,  when  seen 
from  the  south,  presents  a  continued  succession  of 
yfroody  hills,  nsing  behind  each  other  from  the  witter 
side,  and  bounded  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  by  the 
loffy  mount  Fare.    The  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the 
same  river  is  a  narrow  stripe,  sloping  rapidly  fVom  the 
mountains,  so  as  to  descend  about  600  feet  in  the  course 
of  three  miles,  and  checkered  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent with  cnltivated  soil,  waste  land,  and  wood.    The 
Grampian  district  presents  a  rugged  and  dreary,  but 
suUime,  prrospect,  particularly  from  the  south,  whether 
beheld  under  the  setting  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  or 
when  invested  with  the  spotless  clothing  of  the  winter 
snow.     The  How  appears  as  a  vast  basiUt  surrounded 
by  high  ground  on  every  side  except  the  south-west, 
and  exhibiting  a  rich  scenery  of  cultivated  fields,  thri- 
ving plantations,  and  commodious  country  seats.    The 
surface  of  the  coast  district,  north  from  Stonehaven,  is 
generally  flat  tiH  it  approaches  the  northern  boundary ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  peofdei 
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is  still  dreflry  and  sterile :  but,  around  Stonehaven,  it  Kineirduie. 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  beautifuUy  diversified.  South-  ._*''"^ 
wards  ftom  this  town,  the  appearance  is  extremely  va-         ' 
rioasi  without  two  miles  oonterminous  of  the  same  ge- 
neral aspect ;  but,  through  the  progress  of  tillage  and 
plantinfj^,  is  likely  to  rivalf  in  natural  beauty  and  orna- 
mental improvements,  even  the  celebrated  South  Downs 
of  Sussex.    Supposing  the  whole  county  to  be  divided 
into  100  parts,  50  of  these  are  occupied  by  high  hills 
and  barren  heaths  incapable  of  culture ;  and,  of  the 
other  half,  8  are  plantecl,  12  improveable  and  partially 
reclaimed,  and  SO  only  in  full  cultivation. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  division,  on  both  sides  of  SoSL 
the  river  Dee,  consists  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite, 
intermixed  with  a  portion  of  moss  and  decayed  vegeta- 
bles ;  and,  though  not  naturally  productive,  is  capable 
of  mriioradon,  by  the  removal  or  the  large  stones  on 
the  surface,  deep  tillage,  and  the  application  of  lime. 
Very  similar  is  the  soil  in  that  portion  of  the  coast  dis- 
trict, which  lies  north  of  Stonehaven,  except  that  it 
bears  a  greater  propordon  of  incumbent  moss,  almost 
all  of  whidk  might  be  converted  into  the  most  produc- 
tive arable  land  by  the  application  of  lime,  but  much 
of  which  is  employed  in  ntmishing  dried  peats  as  fuel. 
In  the  coast  district,  south  from  Stoneiiaven,  there  are 
great  varieties  of  soil,  from  the  most  fertile  loam  to  the 
poorest  till,  or  most  obdurate  day ;  but  the  loam  is 
roost  prevalent,  and  in  some  places  to  a  considerable 
depth.  A  peculiar  soil  exists  m  the  vicinity  of  Bervie 
Water,  foil  of  round  water-worn  stones  of  every  de- 
scriptien,  (even  where  the  land  is  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river),  rendering  the  ground 
troublesome  in  the  tillage,  but  by  no  means  injuring 
its  productive  powers.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
How,  the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  a  productive  loam, 
resembling  in  colour  the  red  or  fpnj  sandstone,  which 
prevails  in  the  district;  but,  m  the  central  hollow, 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  sterile  gravel,  little 
susceptible  of  improvement,  which  has  been  chiefly 
4nd  successfully  employed  in  plantations. 

The  wild  animak  found  in  this  county  are,  the  roe«  Zoology, 
deer,  which  breed  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Dee,  but  sometimes  stray  even  into  the  How  district ; 
Foxes,  which  are  numerous  over  the  whole  county,  and 
particularly  haunt  the  rocks  along  the  coast;  hares^ 
which  are  incredibly  numerous,  and  make  great  de- 
struction of  the  turnip  crops ;  the  badger,  otter,  wild« 
cat,  weasel,  pole-cat,  or  fumart,  occasionally ;  and  even 
the  hedge-hog  has  recently  appeared,  though  formerly 
never  known  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Mearns.  Grouse 
on  the  hills,  partridges  in  the  low  country,  and  sea-fowl 
on  the  rocky  coast,  arc  all  equally  abundant.  Wild- 
ducks,  snipes,  and  herons,  are  common  in  the  mar- 
shy grounds.  Wild-geese  appear  in  large  flocks  in 
November.  The  rail  also,  and  the  ^ey  and  green 
plover,  (the  latter  arriving  duly  about  Candlemas),  and 
even  a  few  swans,  are  occasionally  se^n.  The  hunting 
hawk,  or  falcon,  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  county^ 
where  it  was  anciently  much  renowned ;  and  the  gold- 
en crested  wren  is  a  native  on  Dee- side.  TLe  draco  vo- 
lans,  or  flying  dragon,  has  been  seen  in  the  woods,  as 
large  as  to  measure  four  inches  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings. 

Formerlv,  this  county  was  united  with  Forfarshire, 
from  which  it  was  disjoined  by  Kenneth  II.  about  the 
year  838 ;  and,  according  to  traditionary  history,  was  CitQ  his» 
given  to  his  brother  Memia,  fVvm  whom  it  takes  the  lory. 
name  of  Mearns.    fiut  it  is  observable  tluct  it  is  always 
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Kinetrdine-  denominated  The  Meams,  and  is  considered  asderiTiiuf 

^  ^'^'"*[_i^  ^h^s  designation  from  the  ancient  inhabitants^  the  Venn- 
"  •  cones  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  Gaelic  language,  it  is  sttll  called 
Mkearn,  pronounced  Feam.  It  is  mvided  into  18  entire 
parishes,  and  contains  also  part  of  Nether  Banchory, 
Drumoak,  and  Edzel.  Thirteen  of  these  parishes,  com- 
posing the  whole  of  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the 
Grampians,  form  the  presbytery  of  Fordoun,  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Meams.  On 
the  north  of  the  Grampian^,  the  two  western  parishes 
are  attached  to  the  presbytery  of  Kincardine  (XNeil, 
and  the  more  easterly  to  that  of  Aberdeen.  In  what 
regards  the  administration  of  justice,  the  whole  county 
is  considered  as  one  district,  of  whidi  the  county  town 
is  Stonehaven ;  and  is  classed  in  one  justiciary  circuit 
with  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire.  But,  m  maritime  mat- 
ters, it  is  divided  into  two  districts,  one  of  which,  north 
from  Stonehaven,  and  inclusive  of  that  town,  is  connect- 
ed with  the  seaport  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  to  the 
south  with  that  of  Montrose. 

Antiquities.  The  principal  antiquities  observable  in  this  county 
are,  a  small  artificial  island,  founded  on  oak  piles,  in 
the  loch  of  Leys,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
edifice ;  tumuli  raised  over  the  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Gorrichie,  near  the  estate  of  Glassil ;  Fenella's  castle, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  from  Fettercaim ;  Green, 
or  Queen,  castle,  on  the  end  of  the  hill  of  Strathfenella ; 
Kame  of  Mathers,  about  six  miles  north  from  Montrose ; 
Whistleberry  castle,  about  two  miles  north  from  Ber* 
vie;  and  Dunnotar  castle,  about  a  mile  south  from 
Stonehaven,  all  placed  on  the  summits  of  lofty  insuhu 
ted  rocks  on  the  sea  shore ;  a  Roman  camp  remarkably 
entire,  near  the  mansion  house  of  Fordoun,  and  simihur 
vestiges  near  Stonehaven  and  (Jry,  suppooed  to  have 
been  the  encampments  of  Agricola  and  Galgacus. 

Piopertj.  The  state  of  propertv  is  similar  to  that  of  Forfarshire, 
to  the  account  of  whioi  we  refer  our  readers. 

The  valued  rent  of  the  county  is        .        £6,24*3 
The  real  rent  in  1813  was  nearly       .       £84,900 

The  number  of  freeholders  is  about  75.  There  is  only 
one  royal  bursh  in  the  county,  namely,  Bervie,  which 
unites  with  Montrose,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Aber- 
deen, in  sending  a  representative  to  parliament;  but 
Stonehaven,  a  burgh  of  regality,  and  Laurencekirk,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  are  more  populous  and  flourisliing 
towns;  and  there  are  also  many  thriving  villages  in 
the  county,  particularly  Fettercaim,  Auchinblae,  Drum- 
llthie,  and  Johnshaven. 

The  population  of  Kincardineshire  contained,-— 

In  1801,  males  12,102        In  1811,  males  12,722 
Females      .      14,245        Females      .      14,85d 


CultiTated      .  '    ^ 

Wood 

Impioveable  by  tillage 
HiUs,  &C.  unfit  for  tillage 

Total 


74,849 
17,60» 

27,f)16 
123,170 


KiDcirffiiie* 
•hiie. 

I 
Baulk 


Population. 


26,847 


27,581 


Agricul- 
tttrc. 


Of  these,  about  one  half  are  engaged  In  agriculture, 
and  the  other  half  in  manufiictures,  fisheries,  &c. 

The  size,  rent,  and  management  of  farms,  the  style 
of  the  houses,  and  the  articles  of  produce,  bear  so  great 
a  resemblance  to  what  has  been  stated  under  these 
heads  in  the  description  of  Forfarshire,  that  we  must 
again  refer  our  readers  to  that  article ;  but  the  follow- 
ing table,  from  Mr.  Robertson's  survey  of  the  county 
in  1807,  will  afford  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  culti- 
vation and  crops  at  that  period  :•— 

_  English  Acret. 

Wheat      .        .  1,847 

Bear  9,806 

Oato  .  S9.784 

Peaae  1,749 

Tomips         .       .         6,14« 


Potatoes 

1,160 

Flax 

836 

Gaidena 

472 

Sown  grass    • 

28,641 

Fanow 

2,619 

243,444 

There  is  an  e^ual  similarity  between  the  kinds  of  live 
stock  reared  in  these  two  counties ;  and,  in  the  same 
work,  and  at  the  same  period^  it  is  computed  that  Kin* 
cardineshire  supported-— 

Cattle,  comprising  cows,  oxen,  calves,  &c  24,8^5 
Horses  of  all  descriptions             •         •  8,487 

Sheep  fed  on  the  Grampians       •        .        21,565 
Sheep  fed  on  the  lower  grounds          .  3^392 

Swine 478 

The  manufactures  of  Kincardineshire  are  extremely  MniOc. 
limited ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  towns  upon  the  coast  ^^*^ 
that  any  articles  are  produced  beyond  wnat  the  wants 
of  the  vicinity  requure.  In  Stonehaven,  Bervie,  and 
Johnshaven,  about  one  half  of  the  population  is  suppo* 
sed  to  be  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  osnaburgs, 
sacking,  canvas,  and  coarse  linens;  and  there  are  a 
few  spinning  mills  and  bleachfields  on  a  small  scale. 
At  Laurencekirk  is  an  elegant  manufacture  of  beautU 
fully  varnished  snuff- boxes;  but  the  art  is  carefully 
kept  concealed,  and  the  few  hands  employed  in  it  are 
not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  these  articles. 

The  fisheries  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  rofam 
be  expected  in  so  extensive  a  line  of  coast,  and  hsti^t  of 
late  years  considerably  declined.  The  sea,  or  jpvhite 
fishery,  is  estimated  to  produce  only  about  jEGOOO 
jrearly,  and  to  employ  about  300  hands^  whose  families 
mcluded  would  make  about  gOO  of  a  fishing  popula* 
tion.  The  salmon  fisheries,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  on  the  North  £sk,  let  at  nearly  £S000,  and  give 
occasional  employment  to  above  130  hands. 

The  principal  exports  by  sea  are  grain*  about  50  Tn& 
tons  of  salmon  sent  annually  to  London,  and  a  few 
tons  of  dried  fish  to  Leith.  The  chief  imports  are 
coal,  lime,  foreign  timber,  flax.  The  shipping  belong- 
ing  to  the  different  ports  and  creeks  amounts  only  to 
at^ut  800  tons  burden,  employing  about  50  seamen ; 
but  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  county  is 
conveyed  througn  the  ports  of  Aberdeen  and  Montrose. 

The  roads  olKincardineshire  in  all  directions  are,  Bct^ 
generally  speaking,  commodiously  planned  and  pre« 
served  in  good  repair.  There  are  several  bridges  over 
the  North  £sk,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  ao« 
count  of  Forfarshire ;  but  a  very  fine  one,  lately  built 
by  subscription  near  Marykirk,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice. 

A  canal  has  frequently  beea  proposed  to  be  carried 
through  the  How  of  the  Meams,  and  the  Vale  of  Strath- 
more,  to  join  the  Tay  about  four  nailes  above  Perth ; 
and  as  the  middle  space,  for  about  50  miles,  is  almost 
an  entire  level,  a  few  locks  at  the  extremities  only 
would  be  required.  See  Robertson's  Asricultuml  Sut" 
vey  of  Kincardifieshire ;  Descrwtion  qfthe  Strata  which 
occur  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Grampians,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Imrie ;  Trans,  Royal  Sac.  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Statistical  Account  qfScotlana,      (9) 

KING.    See  Government  and  Law. 

KING'S  BENCH,  Court  of,  {Bancus  regius,)  is  the 
supreme  court  of  common  law  in  Bngland.  It  is  caJU 
ed  the  King's  Bench,  because  the  king  used  to  sit  there 
in  person,  and  is  still  supposed  to  do  so^  This  court 
consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  tbree  puisne  justices ; 
who  are,  by  their  office,  the  sovereign  conservators  (f 
the  peace,  and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 
Tne  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  the  remnant  of  the 
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liBg*i    Aula  Regia;  and  althmigh  it  hath,  for  some  centuries 

Beoeb,    post,  usually  sat  at  Westminster,  yet  it  is  not  fixed  to 

^^'*    any  certain  pkce»  but  may  follow  the  King's  court 

^°"^''    wherever  it  goes ;  for  which  reason,  all  process  issuing 

oat  of  this  court  is  returnable  **  ubkmn^  fuermm  in 

AngUa,"    And  we  find  that,  during  the  reign  of  £d« 

ward  I.  it  actually  sate  at  Roxburgh 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  very  high  and  tran- 
aoendent  It  keeps  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority ;  superintends  all  civil  cor* 
pontions  in  the  kingdom ;  commands  magistrates  and 
others  to  do  what  their  dutjr  requires,  in  every  case 
where  there  is  no  other  speafic  remedy ;  protects  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  speedy  and  summarv  interpo- 
sition ;  and  takes  co^izance  both  of  criminal  and  civil 
eaoses;  the  former  m  what  is  called  the  Grown*ride, 
or  crown  office ;  the  latter«  in  the  ple^^side  of  the  * 
court  It  has  an  oriffinal  jurisdiction  and  cognisance 
of  all  trespasses,  and  other  iiyuries,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  vi  et  armu;  and  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
whereby  it  is  surmised  that  the  defendant  is  arrested 
fir  a  supposed  trespass,  which,  in  reality,  he.  has  never 
committed,  it  has  for  ages  held  pleas  of  all  persond 
actions  whatsoever. 

This  coort  is  likewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which 
may  be  removed,  by  writ  ^  error,  all  determinations 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts 
ef  record.  An  appeal  also  lies  from  this  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  Court  of  Excheooer  Chamber, 
aocordinff  to  the  nature  of  the  suit,  ana  the  mode  in 
which  it  iiaa  been  prosecuted.  Biackstone's  CommenL 
B.  iii.  di.  4.  and  Jacob's  Law  Did. 

KING'S  COUNTY  is  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Westmeath  and  Meath ;  on  the  east  by  Kil« 
dare  and  Queen's  County ;  on  the  south  and  south« 
west  by  Tipperary ;  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Gbd- 
way  and  Roscommon.  It  is  separated  from  Galwsy 
by  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  Barrow  and  the  littlte 
Broana  mark  its  boundary  for  a  few  miles.  It  re^ 
cdved  its  name  out  of  compliment  to  Phib'p  II.  of 
^Min,  the  liusband  of  Queen  Mary. 

It  is  S9  Enclish  miles  broad,  contracting  rapidly  to 
the  south,  ana  it  extends  from  north  to  south  43  Engw 
lish  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  is  707  square  Eng- 
lish miles,  or  458,370  acres. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  flat,  the  on- 
ly mountains  being  the  Sliebhfloor  mountains,  which 
divide  it  firom  Queen's  county.    This  range  extends 
15  miles,  and  is  traversed  onlv  bv  one  pass,  called  the 
Gap  of  Glendire,  which  is  only  nve  feet  wide,  and  is 
veiy  stoop  and  craggy,  and  difficult  of  approach. 
ma         The  sod  in  the  nOTthem  part  of  the  county  is  chiefly 
BitoRb  argiUaoeoQS,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  lime.    The 
ro»s  are .  a  red  argillite  and  ^eestone.     In  the  central 
part  die  soils  sm  a  light  sandy  loam,  a  stifi*  yellow  day, 
a  gritty  shallow  gravel,  and  a  deep  brown  earth.    The 
nastorage  is  here  good;  limestone  prevails,  and  the 
bottom  is  a  stiff  c&y,  which  yields  excellent  crops. 
In  another  part  there  is  a  cold  spungy  clay  soil,  which 
passes  where  the  declivity  vsnishes  into  a  deep  irre- 
claimable bog.    The  principal  com  crops  are  oats  and 
barley,     CHreen  cn^  have  been  raised  in  some  parts^ 
and  arttfidial  gnsses,  and  the  drilling  of  potatoes,  have 
been   iiuroduoed.    The    pastures   sujpport   numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  excellent  and 
abundant.    Lftme,  and  limestone  gravel,  which  is  allow- 
ed  to  be  the  best  manure,  are  found  every  where.    The 
limestone  g;ravel  is  often  mixed  with  bog. 

A  great  part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  lies  in  this  county. 


and  it  has  been  calcnUted  that  one-third  of  the  county 
is  bog  land.  Mr.  Wakefield  however  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Bernard,  that  one  half  of  the  coun- 
ty  is  of  that  description. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  King's  County,  are 
Lord  Digby,  who  possesses  the  barony  of  Geshill,  con- 
taining 10,832  acres.  Lord  Ross,  Lord  Charieville, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Daly,  Mr.  Stepney,  and  Mr.  Bernard,  are  the 
other  proprietors.  These  mdividuals  possess  so  much 
of  the  county,  that  the  remaining  landholders  are  scarce, 
ly  sufficient  to  make  a  grand  jury.  The  tillage  farms 
here  are  small,  but  grasing  ones  are  of  great  extent. 
The  rent  of  the  county,  wiUiout  including  bogs,  moun* 
tain  land,  or  towns,  has  been  averaged  at  S5s.  per  acre. 
Lord  Digby  granta  no  leases  on  lives,  and  lets  only  for 
J21  years.  The  other  proprietors  grant  leases,  in*  gene- 
ral, for  21  years  and  a  life.  Mr.  Wakefield  observed 
some  of  the  best  farms  in  Irdand,  in  this  coun^. 
.  The  following  were  the  prices  of  labour  and  provi« 
sions  in  1811.  Wages  of  a  man,  per  day,  lOd.  Of  a 
woman,  5^.  Gracing  a  cow,  per  week.  Is.  Sd.  Gra* 
siog  a  horse.  Is.  7d.  Kilkenny  coal,  per  cwt.  2».  6d. 
Lime,  per  barrel.  Is.  Hay,  per  ton,  £S,  3s.  4d.  Beef^ 
per  lib.  4d.  Mutton,  5d.  Efm,  per  dosen,  6^.  Cheese, 
per  lib.  7d.    Fowls,  per  couple.  Is.  2d.    Tunceys,  2s. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  that  have  been 
found  in  King's  County,  are  manganese,  iron  ore  in 
small  quantities^  ocre,  marie,  limestone,  freestone,  and 
potter's  clay. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Shannon, 
the  Little  Brosna,  the  Great  Brosna,  which  falls  into 
the  Shannon  after  winding  through  a  great  part  of  the 
county.  The  principal  loughs  are  Ix>uffh  Pallis  and 
Lough  Annagh.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  de« 
rives  much  advantage  from  the  grand  canal  which 
passes  through  it. 

The  principal  towns  are  Philipstown,  Birr,  or  Par* 
son's  town,  and  Tullamore,  of  which  Birr  is  the  larffest 
Tullamore  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
2,500  are  Catholics 

This  counQr  contains  52  parishes,  and  15  churches. 
According  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  a  population  of  about 
74,500.  Since  the  completion  of  the  grand  canal,  how^ 
ever,  the  population  has  increased.  See  Beaufort's 
Memoir  ofm  Map  of  Ireland;  Sir  C.  Coote*8  SiaUtlicid 
Survey,  and  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland, 

KINGHORN  is  a  roval  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  nearly  opposite  to  Leith,  and  on  the  sides  of 
a  dell  opening  towsrds  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  lanes  comj^Mod  of  mean  looking  houses,  heaped  to* 
gether  without  r^(ard  either  to  convenience  or  unU 
fermity.  King  David  I.  invested  it  with  the  privi<« 
leges  of  a  royiu  burgh.  Not  many  years  ago  were  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  was  one  of  the 
usual  seats  of  our  ancient  Scottish  kings.  An  old  build* 
ing,  called  St  Leonard's  Tower,  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  is  used  as  a  couruhouse  and  a  prison. 
Thread  stoddngs  have  long  been  manufactured  here ; 
and  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  and  fliui  has  lately 
been  erected.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  there 
are  two  basaltic  rocks,  composed  of  puallel  columns 
of  different  diameters,  and  about  12  or  14  feet  high. 
There  ia  also  in  the  neighbourhood  a  medicinal  spring, 
called  the  Kinghom  Spa,  which  is  altogether  neglected. 
In  1618,  Dr.  Anderson  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  its  waters.  He  says  that  it  is  impregnated  with 
crystal,  g3riMum,  and  nitre,  and  recommends  it  as  a 
powerful  diuretic  The  popuhitien  ci  the  town  and 
parish,  in  1811,  was  829  houses,  and  2204  iplMtbitants.. 
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Viogtion.       KINGSTON,  a  sea-port  town,  and  die  pnnctpal  seat 
of  commevoe  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  situated  on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  island,  in  18''  N.  Lat  and  on  the  north 
aide  of  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  formed  by  the  low 
neck  of  land,  at  the  point  of  which  the  town  of  Port 
Royal  stands.  This  neck  of  land  is  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  two  miles  in  width,  at  the  broadest  part,  frontmg 
the  city.     The  channel  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ships 
of  any  burden,     A  thousand  may  anchor  in  perfect 
/aafety ;  and  vessels  of  considerable  burden  may  lie  along* 
aide  the  wharfe  to  deliver  their  oai^p^oes. 
.  Kingston  was  fixuided  in  the  year  169S,  after  the  al- 
most  total  destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake 
the  preceding  year.     The  plan  of  it,  drawn  by  Colonel 
Lilly,  an  experienced  engineer,  wa«  a  pamllelogrom, 
one  mile  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  brandth,  regularly 
traversed  by  streets  and  lanes,  crossing  eaeh  other  at 
right  angles,  except  at  the  upper  part,  where  a  large 
equare  was  left ;  but  the  town  has  extended  consider- 
ably within  these  few  years,  to  the  west,  east,  and  north, 
so  that  this  square  is  now  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty .  On  the  south  side  of  the  square  stands  the  churdi, 
a  laige  elegant  building,  with  four  ai^es,  and  a  foe 
cvgan.     The  tower,  wi&  a  large  dock,  and  the  8|^re, 
are  well  constructed,  and  are  a  great  omament  to  the 
d^.    On  the  north  side  of  the  square  are  barmcks  of 
bnck  for  1^00  men  and  their  oflreers.    Ilie  theatre  is 
likewise  on  this  aide  of  the  square;  it  was  n«af4y  thirty 
years  without  any  performers,  but  it  has  lately  under*. 
gone  a  therourh  repair.     It  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  at 
present  the  iimadbitsnts  are  amused  by  a  t<derable  com- 

Siny  of  perfonners.  A  free  school  was  established  in 
a^  1 7^9*  There  is  likewise  a  poor^hoine  and  public 
hospital,  and  a  very  handsome  dimrch  has  been  lately 
erected  ftxr  those  of  ihe  Presbvterian  persuasion.  The 
houses  are  in  general  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high, 
Ihe  fronts  bong  Guided  by  a  piasea. below,  and  a  co- 
vered galley  wove.  Accidents  from  foe  rarely  occur 
here,  the  kitchens  being  detached  Innldznga,  and  there 
are  wells  and  pumps  in  the  principal  streets,  and  fm^ 
engines  and  leather  buckets  m  die  conrt^Kmse,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  ebiiged  to  keep  a  «ertaki  nnmber  of 
4hese  buckets,  aoooraiBg  to  the  vaiue  of  their  house. 

TheweU  water  in  geMral  is  bad,  a  fhv  wells  being  fed 
hy  sttbterraaeoas  drans  from  the  Hope  river  or  other 
mountain  streams.  The  rest  are  ImuskuAi,  and  very  apt 
to  cause  a  dyaentory  in  habits  not  mudh  accudtxnned  to 
k;  hat  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  observe  diattiie  same 
effect  is  produced  bv  the  water  of  Spanish  Town,  which 
is  tidoen  frmn  the  Rio  Cotese,  and  undergoes  ffltradon. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  market-place, 
wiach  is  plentifrilly  supplied  with  bu^er-meat,  poul- 
try,  ^ish,  fttiits  and  vegetables.  Of  the  ktter,  be- 
aues  dioae  tlsttal^f  found  m  a  trepicri  country,  are  ma- 
ny  Aineriean  and  European,  such  as  pease,  bcums,  cab- 
iMge,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  artichokes  of  the  finest  kind, 
carrots,  turnips,  radii^hes,  onions,  leeks,  and  other  small 
aaUada.  These  are  broii^t  fr*om  the  Liguanea  moun- 
tains. There  are  also  great  quantities  of  the  finest  pine 
iqpples,  whicsh  grow  on  the  Long  Mountain.  Strawber- 
ries  and  apples  likewise  grow  on  the  higher  mountains, 
end  grapes  might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the 
kiwer  parts  of  flie  isknd. 

Khyion  was  oonadtuted  a  dty  in  180S.  It  is  go- 
waned  by  a  mayor.  If  aldermen,  and  18  common  coun« 
sSknen,  a  recorder,  two  aolicitoiiB,  and  a  treasurer. 

The  popuktion  of  the  town  b  nearly  7500  whites, 
with  e500  flftrangers,  MOO  free  people  of  colour,  2500 
ftee  negroes ;  8064  mde,  and  9900  female  slaves,  total 
.1'T;9M/  Iwt  «»  fdl  majr  not  hove  been  returned,  the 


number  of  slaves  may  be  rated  sii  QOfiOb,  so  tiuit  the  XiftfUn. 
population  cannot  be  less  than  35,000.  s^ 

Kingston  returns  three  men^iers  to  the  Hooas  cC 
Assembly,  and  furnishes  to  the  militia  of  die  island 
two  teoops  of  horse,  two  companies  of  artillery,  two 
battalions  of  infkntry,  nine  companies  in  esch,  via,  siz 
of  whites,  two  of  Jews,  four  of  Mulattoes,  three  of  qua- 
droons,  and  three'of  free  blacks,  well  appointed;  the 
batteaux,  one  captain,  three  lieutenanto.  The  Sunty 
assizes  are  held  here  three  times  m  die  year,  JauMury, 
April,  and  August 

The  situation  of  Kingston  is  hi^y  ftvoanUe,  rising 
from  the  sea  with  suffiaent  aoclivi^  to  give  it  the  can* 
mand  of  the  sea  breezes,  which  blow  regularly  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  likewise  to  have  a 
view  of  the  ships,  coming  down  the  coast  to  the  hsN 
hour  of  Port  R^al,  and  up  to  the  town.  The  heat  of 
the  night  is  tempered  by  a  land  wind.  The  plain  en 
whidi  it  atands  rises  with  a  gradual  aooent  to  the  foot 
of  the  Liguanea  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  «x 
miles,  and  is  covered  with  country  resideoces  of  the 
admiral,  end  many  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  towards  tiie 
mountains  widi  sugar  estates. 

A  hill,  called  the  Long  Mountain,  croases  this  plain 
diagonally,  beginning  near  Rock  Port,  and  estencBng 
to  near  the  Liguanea  Mountains.  Over  this  towers  die 
firstiuige  of  mountains  in  great  grandeur,  to  the  lidglit 
of  5000  feet,  and  covered  to  the  height  of  4000iMt 
with  cofi^ plantations,  villas,  &c. }  andabofve Ihu  la^ge 
are  seen  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  city  being  situated  on  a  dry  soil,  is  not  ineooi- 
moded  by  any  stagnation  of  water,  and  it  ia  thorciuiu 
ly  ventilated ;  but  the  slope  upon  whioh  it  ia  fdaoed,  is 
attended  with  one  inconvenience,  that  it  admits  a  free 
passage  to  torrents  of  rain,  which  deacend  the  rtreelB 
during  die  rainy  season  with  such  hnpeteostty,  as  tt> 
render  them  impassable  fen*  wheel  carnanpea,  aim  csrv- 
ing  accumulations  of  nibl)ish  and  mud  to  the  wharik 
It  would  be  a  great  imjirovement  to  have  the  sh«te 
paved,  and  a  cut  made  aoove  the  town,  to  pvevcnt  the 
torrents  from  pouring  durough  the  streeta. 

The  thermometer,  in  the  hottest  fiart  of  the  nor, 
aomedmes  rises  to  96*,  and  is  seldom  below  T6"«  *"«?• 
■Slon  is  hotter  by  about  S®  than  Spaniah  Town,  but  n 
not  so  subject  to  storms  of  thunder.  ^^   ^  ^ 

The  following  return  of  fanporta  and  ezpnts,  frtm 
ilie  1?9di  Sept  1816,  to  the  «§*  Sept.  ISIT,  l»d  be- 
fore the  House  df  Assembly  on  the  lOth  <if  Now«bw 
1817,  will  show  the  soflOe  of  importance  in  which  King- 
eton  stands  as  a  aea  port 

Imports.— 56,211  barrels  floor;  2909  bmrtis,  40» 
bags,  1085  kegs,  bread;  1691  derees,  896  baneb,  W 
bags,  rice;  19,8«7  busheia,  18*8  Im^,  780*  baireb, 
com  and  com  meal;  30«  barrels,  pease;  1481  hogs- 
heads, 51SI  casks,  2553  boxes,  897  qointak,  *7™' 
289  derees,  «8,757  barrels,  866  ki^,  pickled  M; 
1,8058U  staves  and  heading,  6^61006  Ainpa> 
7,672887  *ct  of  lumber;  680  hones;  1998  miM; 
^02  asses;  2808  csttde.  No  account  is  here  gi^enj 
the 'beef,  pork,  and  herrings,  hnported  firom  Oieat  Bn- 
tam,  Ireland,  and  Nordi  America.  In  1816^15,070 
bar^  of  herrings,  and  about  the  same  oontity  rf 
beef  and  poA,  as  also  dry  ffooda,  iron,  and  hard-w«e, 
to  a  great  amount;  wines,  brandies,  8bc.  &c«  In  IBIT* 
16,915  mJlons  of  brandy  and  gm  wete  entered  at  the 
Oustom  nouse* 

Tonm^,  ftom  29di  Sept  1815,  t*  I^A  SeeL  im 

Nordi  of  the  tro|no-*from  Great  Britain  and  Iretaa 
85,162;  America  86,082,  Widun  the  Tropic— frw 
the  Spsnidi  Mam  and  pei g^dxmrnig  kimds,  SO,^«0S, 
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iteptoB  drpggen  1B69,  tradinff  under  the  ^we  pert  act,  12^d0; 
I       tm,  95^138—1470  horsei,  47<5  niiies,  4«8  aiSMt, 
Imrtw-    3^28  catde  imported. 
j;X^     KINGSTON.uiH>M.HuLt.    See  Hull. 
^^^      KINOSTON.upon.Thamm,  k  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Sunry.    It  it  situated  11  miles  from 
Westminster  bridgei  on   the    loathem  bank  of  the 
Thames,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  to  Hamp- 
ton Wick.     It  consbts  of  two  prinoipid  streets,  and  se- 
veral smaller  ones.    It  is  upon  the  whole  well  built; 
but  die  mixture  of  the  modem  and  the  ancient  houses 
gives  it  an  irregular  appearance.    The  ohurdi  js  sna« 
dons  aod  handscmiey  and  has  a  lower  with  eight  bells. 
There  is  here  a  free  sdMM)!,  founded  by  Queen  Eiii*- 
beth ;  a  charity  school  for  80  bays,  and  an  alms-house 
for  6  men  and  6  wmnen.    In  die  market-plaee  is  the 
towD^iallf  buihby  Queen Eliaabeth.  The  Lent  assises 
for  the  county  of  Sunry  are  held  here. 

Kingston  was  either  a  royal  residence  or  demesne  so 
csrly  as  the  union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.    Close  to 
the  mirth  side  of  the  church  is  a  large  stone,  on  which, 
it  is  said,  the  Saxon  kii^s  were  crowned.    Here  was 
formerly  the  chapel  of  St  Msry,  on  the  same  sidcy  adorn- 
ed with  the  figures  of  the  different  sovereigns  that  had 
beoi  crowned  at  this  place.     It  fM  in  178^  mi  buried 
in  its  ruins  the  sexton,  who  was  digging  a  grave,  his 
dsaghter,  and  another  person.  The  sexton's  daughter  was 
dog  out  aliTc,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  and  suooeeded 
her  father.     The  bridge  over  the  Thames  Is  said,  by 
Mr.  I^son,  to  be  the  most  ancient  on  the  river,  except 
tltat  of  London ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  revenue  lor 
keepm|r  it  in  repair.    In  1611,  the  town  and  parish, 
indndmg  Ham,    Hatch,   end  Hook,   contained  7l€ 
houses,  7 SB  families,  and  4144  iidialMtants. 
KINIC  Acio.    See  Chbiiistry,  vol.  vi.  p.  SQ. 
KINROSS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of 
die  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  plsin  at 
the  west-end  of  Loch  Leven.     It  consists  prind^iUy 
of  one  long  street,  whidi  contains  num^  excdlent  houses. 
This  jrilace  was  once  celebrated  for  its  mamifaetOTy  of 
eotl^  goods,  font  this  branch  of  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined^ and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  emfdoyed  in 
tiie  manufiicture  of  cotton  goods,  and  of  coarse  hnen, 
caOed  Sileaiaa,  of  whidi  about  L.4,441  worth  were  stmnp- 
ed  annually.     The  population  of  the  town  and  parish 
in  1811,  was  «214,  of  whom  287  were  employed  in 
trsde  and  manufiicture.    See  the  foUowii^  articfe. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties  of 
Scotbnd,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Fife- 
viPB.    diire.    It  ia  situated  between  56""  9',  and  569  18'  of 
north  lat.  and  between  8'  and  £1^  of  long,  west  from 
Edmburgh.     Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  js 
about  18  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
•outh,  about  1 1  miles.    It  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
83.83  square  miles,  or  42,536  Scottish  acres, 
itt.        The  climate  of  tiiis  county  is,  upon  the  whole*  mild 
and  genial.     It  is  well  sheltered  fVom  the  nmrUi  winds, 
by  the  range  of  the  Ochil  hills  which  form  its  nortiiem 
boundary.     It  is,  however,  much  exposed  to  Uie  wes- 
terty  winds,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  plain,  which  is  pro- 
long mi  the  west  towards  Alloa,  and  joins  the  Hotu  of 
Fife  on  the  east.    The  grounds  on  Ae  soutiiem  ex- 
tremity are  uneven  but  not  hilly.   The  more  level  and 
Uly  oart  of  the  county  is  devated  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  are  few  springs  in  this  county  renoarkaUe  for 
tile  ^uantitjr  of  water  whidb  they  pour  out,  or  for  their 
medicinal  qualities.  But  the  fresh  water  h^e,  of  whidi 
H  boasla^  has  at  all  times  been  eonaidered  as  one  of  the 


meae  pietureiqae  and  beautiful  ^lladiaa  of  WA|#r  46  ba 
found  in  the  lovJ^nd  district  of  JSootlaivl  The  m^nwy 
en  the  south  wid  east  sides  of  the  iake^  eewpojfiod  of  (be 
Lomonds  and  Benarti^  forma  a  my  8^i]ung  ouutnift 
with  the  level  grounds  which  skirt  (be  ppposi^e  mfir- 
«in,  while  the  scattered  islets  jrelieve  the  eye  in  wmi« 
dering  over  the  0iu*faee  of  the  water.  There  is  b^ve 
little  that  is  very  alriktager  b«id,  but  a  gr«at  deal  Ibat 
la  soil  and  aotfthing. 

The  lake  contains  about  ^46.987  Seoltisb  ^fir^  Its  Lochlevea. 
heigfai  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  supposed  tpbe  (bfte 
hundsed  ,and  nine  feet.  Its  grtateat  depU)  aboul  eigh^- 
eeven  fineL  It  eontains  four  idands,  ihe  Jai)gest  pf 
which  is  called  by  waynf  eminenee,  the  iineii  ae4<9fm- 
tains  S&444  aenes.  The neHtis  Ihe  easily  1.700  aowa; 
the  third  U  eaUed  Paddoek  fi<ywcr,  eontainbig  0.1^60; 
and  the  iaat»  or  Raed  fiower,  eontaini  0.1^. 

In  this  lake  there  are  many  kinds  of  fisb»  fNRtlculariy  LoehfercB 
tnoutSy  pikes,  pordie^  and  eels.    The  troutf  hdong  to  trains. 
diSnttit  ^peoes,  whieh  have  net  been  distinctly  dia^ 
ncfcerised.  The  arimeBtnaH^(^aA»i0lrM^te)«. the  driver 
trant,  {S.fario),  and  the  char  (£•  al^nut),  are  arell 
knowsi,  and  leaned  In  i^end  I«oUeveai  trout. 

These  tnauts  aro  considaNd  as  a  gveat  deliflacy^  and 
bM  in  high  esdknatien.  They  are  aent  r^ul^y  to 
the  Edinbtti^  marked  and  iikavlse  obtein  a  rnadv 
aaie  in  the  toums  and  viUagas  in  the  aeighboushood. 
Attempts  have  likewise  been  auule  to  convey  them  to 
Londen  packed  jn  ioe.  We  have  not  the  rneann  of  de* 
ttrmining  the  number  of  £sh  which  this  lake  might 
Bupport.  But  wlian  we  cnuaidgr  the  extensive  manmea 
and  shallow  water  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  nu« 
meeous  aquatic  'plants  and  rtft^^lif^  ^hioh  abound  in 
it,  and  we  consequent  abundant  supply  of  food,  it 
may  be  mgarded  as  one  of  the  moat  auilaUe  natuml 
Hslkipondseobe  met  wich  in  Britain;  and,  under  proper 
mana^foasent,  might  be  made  move  productive  to  the 
peopietors  and  t£e  puUie. 

We  have  atated  that  there  is  e  gesat  exient  of  shal«  Oisinsgeor 
kw  water  in  this  lake,  and  nuurshy  finmad  on  thenaar*  the  Iskc. 

fin.    Every  inCeUigent  tmveUer  as  he  pasaes,  oxpreases 
as asteniAinent  tw  no  measuMs  have  beenodepled 
to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  thsaehy  reclaim  a^ 
great  extent  of  improveable  ground,  to  free  the  air  from 
pestilential  eidialations,  and  ameliente  theoKmate  by 
preventing  <difUing  evapontioos.    Upon  inquiry,  he 
ftnds  that  ^ans  have  been  propoaed,  which,  u  carried 
into  execution,  would  pvove  eoualfy  advUnt^euus  to 
the  health  and  the  reeeurees  of  ttie  inhabifeanis  of  Kin* 
epss-ahire.    Bymeans  of  a  eal  three  mites  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  at  the  estinuited  expence  of  £4664,  the 
eurfaee  of  the  lake  might  be  lowered  £ve  ^fiset.    Bj  thia^ 
j893,866  Sosatiiih  acres. of  ground  mi^  be  acquired 
from  the  lake,  besides  eiublmg  the  neighbouring  pto- 
prietorsto  drain  their  low  wet  grounds  snore  efiediuaUy. 
than  the  present  level  of  the  waters  permits  tbemto  do. 
Were  the  aurlaee^tiie  lake  lowevea  only  two  leetand 
half,  447>412  acres  of  ground  might  be  reclaimed  frem- 
the  hike.    To  this  proposed  plan,  the  proprietors  and : 
tenants  of  the  m^s  situated  on  the  river  Leven,  a  ^ream  ■ 
iformed  by  l!he  waters  whidi  flow  ftom  this  lake,  have  - 
hiiiierto  offered  dinections.    The  most  prominent  of 
these  which  tiiey  nave  brought  forwara,  and  which 
they  have  made  the  ground  of  a  protest  i^ainst  the 
'proeeedings  is  ihuB  stated:  *'  That  me  river  Leipen  flowa  - 
to  the  milk,  in  a-winding  coune,  thitMigh  that^et  piece 
of  flTound  Ib^ipg  to  the  westward  of  Achmuir  bridge, . 
callwl  (he  CmeSf  and  turns  or  crooks  oCthe  riverthve  • 
oppose  a  natnral  barrier  to  the  floods,  that  occasionaUy  * 
inundile  "ilbe  rivee,  .and  of  eourie  pitvtnt  the  dam^* 
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^^^f^^  dikeflf  Bloioet^  and  othen;  from  being  carried  off  by  the  member  to  parliament    The  nomber  of  ireehclderg  at    t:\tm. 

"^  ,  1^^  impetuoeity  of  the  current.''    We  may,  however,  add,  present  on  the  roll  amounts  to  twenty.    The  sheriff     .*w. 

*  ~    that  audi  overwhehning  inundationa  as  are  here  appre-  court  is  held  at  Kinross,  where  are  likewise  tbe  courts  <^j^ 

bended,  can  never  happen,  if  the  new  cut  be  ma^  of  of  taxation,  and  all  the  state  public  meetings.               ^^T^ 

proper  dimensions.     Besides,  the  additional  Quantity  of  The  population  of  this  county  is  chien^  supported 

water  gained,  by  the  diminution  of  the  surface  of  the  by  agriculture.    The  soil,  though  racier  hght,  u  veU 

lake,  and  consequent  reduction  of  expenditure  by  eva-  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  crops ;  and  lime  for  manure  u 

poration  during  the  summer  months,  would  secure  for  to  be  obtained  in  abundance.    If  we  consider  the  proxi- 

the  mills,  fed  by  waters  from  the  lakct  a  more  uniform  mity  to  fud,  the  abundance  of  fresh  water,  it  seems  ra- 

aupply  during  the  dry  season  than  they  can  hope  to  ther  surprising,  that  in  this  county  there  are  so  few 

receive  in  the  present  circumstance.     As  this  patriotic  manufactures.    Weaving  is  carried  on  in  some  places, 

meaaure,  which  Tbomaa  Graham,  Esq.  of  Kinross,  had  chiefly  of  coarse  Silesias,  and  different  sorts  of  mnsh'n. 

the  merit  of  suggesting,  and  of  urging  with  all  his  in-  The  objects  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  numerous  An^quta 

fluence,  would  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  the  pro-  and  interesting,  and  have  been  very  fu thfull  v  described 

prietora  of  the  lake  and  the  grounds  in  the  neighbour-  by  the  industrious  and  intelligent  Sibbald.    The  one 

nood,  withoQt  injuring  the  mterest  of  diose  who  have  which  attracts  the  greatest  share  of  the  travellers'  no- 

hitherto  opposed  it,  we  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  tioe  is  the  old  CasUe  qf  Lochleven,  situated  on  a  smali 

soon  executed*  island,  already  mentioned,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 

BWers.            This  lake  is  chiefly  supplied  by  three  small  streams,  loch,  and  about  half  a  mUe  distant  from^  the  shore.    It 

The  two  first  are  termea  Queiclia  or  Cuidia,  and  are  is  said  to  .have  been  the  ancient  habitation  of  Conga], 

denominated  North  Quiedi  and  South  Quiach,  fhim  aon  of  Donqart,  king  of  the  Picts.    It  has  been  the 

their  position  with  respect  to  the  town  of  Kinross,  scene  of  many  memorable  events  in  Scottish  history. 

They  take  their  rise  from  the  Ochils,  to  the  north  and  In  the  year  1355,  it  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sir  AUin 

west,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  lake.    The  Gar-  Wypont  for  King  David  the  Second,  against  the  Eng. 

nev  takes  its  liae  from  the  Cleish  hills,  on  the  south  lisn  party  then  in  Scotland.    In  this  castle  Queen  Msry 

aide  of  the  county,  and  pursues  a  winding  course  to-  Stewart  was  imprisoned  on  the  16th  June  1567;  resign- 

waida  the  lake,  into  which  it  empties  its  black  and  ed  the  crown,  with  reluctunoe,  in  favour  of  her  son 

mossy  waters  to  the  aonth  of  Ckshlochie.     Besides  James  VI.  on  the  24th  July  in  the  same  year;  snd 

these  streams,  there  are  numerous  springs  around  the  escaped  fVom  her  confinement  there  on  the  3d  of  Maj 

margin  of  the  lake,  which  likewise  contribute  to  fur-  1568,  by  means  of  George  Douglas,  youngest  son  of 

nisb  a  supply.    The  quantity  dT  water  poured  into  the  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven. 

lake  by  these  feeders,  and  extracted  by  evaporation.  The  ancient  monasterv  of  Portmoak,  on  the  north  side 

being  aubject  to  considerable  variations  the  surface  of  of  th(  Leven  near  the  lake,  was  founded  by  Eogacb- 

the  water  in  the  lake  is  elevated  or  depresaed,  accord-  men,  king  of  the  Picts,  and  consecrated  to  the  V^gin 

JDg  to  these  circumstances,  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Mary.     This  monastery  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

The  outlet  of  this  lake  is  towards  the  south-east,  at  first  place  in  Scotland,  ^ven  by  the  Picti^  kingSi  after 

ai  phoe  called  the  Gullet^Bridge ;  and  die  waters  which  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  the  Culdees. 

flow  from  it  give  rise  to  the  river  Leven,    This  river.  On  the  inch  in  Lochleven,  anciently  called  Su  Serfs 

in  its  course  of  nearly  fourteen  miles,  paasea  through  a  isle,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  priory  built  tnr  Achaiui, 

mrt  of  Fifeshire,  and  empties  itself  into  the  iriuk  of  king  of  the  Scots,  **  in  honorem  et  ad  ^toriam  Dei 

rorth  at  Largo  bay.    It  gives  motion  to  about  47  mills,  omnipotentis  et  Sancti  Servani."    In  this  isle  the  fint 

at  which  5970  persons  are  employed ;  requiring  a  ca-  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  interred*    Scoihnd' 

pital,  in  buildings,  machinery,  &c.  of  £176,220  Ster-  ^ell  was  a  ministry  of  the  «'  Fratres  Sanctae  Tnnitatis 

ling.                                                                                f  de  redemptione  captivorum,"  and  founded  by  William 

Bdi.             ^  The  river  Leven  abounds  with  eels,  'particularly  du-  Malvoisin,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  died  m  12S8. 

ring  the  month  of  September,  the  period  at  which  As  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  ^^ 

these  fish  descend  from  the  lake  to  the  sea.    They  are  House  of  Kinross,  the  seat  of  Thomaa  Graham,  Esq.  ^'^ 

taken  by  means  of  nets  placed  in  the  river,  and  chiefly  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  is  said  to 

during  night    Few  of  these  fish  are  consumed  by  na-  have  been  the  first  house  of  regular  architecture  in 

tivea,  but  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  Edinburgh  Scotland.    It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Sir 

and  the  inland  distrida.  William  Bruce,  the  proprietor,  in  1685.    See  SialUtical 

JVlinesalogy.      The  mineralpgical  atrueture  of  this  county  bears  so  Account  qf  Scotland  ;  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  History  of 

close  a  resembluice  to  that  of  Clackmannan,  already  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Fife  and  Kinross;  and  Dr.  Walker's 

very  fully  described,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  Eisays  on  Natural  Historic  and  Rural  Economy. 

to  offer  any  remarks.    In  aoolo^y,  the  most  interesting  KINSALE,  which  has  been  called  the  Plymouth  of 

objects  are  the  trouta  which  reside  in  the  lake,  and  the  Ireland,  is  a  sea^port  town  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The 

^  various  species  of  aquatic  birds  which  breed  on  the  islets  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  and       I 

or  frequent  its  shores.  is  built  under  Compass-hUl.     It  is  about  a  mDe  in  ez- 

This  county  originally  formed  a  part  of  Fifeshire,  tent.    The  diief  street  runs  round  ^Compass-hill,  and 

from  which  it  was  disjoined  about  the  year  1426.    At  there  are  others  above,  which  are  connected  vrith  the 

first  it  contained  only  the  parishes  of  Kinross,  OrweU,  main  street  by  steep  lanes.    The  streets  are  narrow, 

and  Portmoak,  but  in  l68$,  the  king  and  estates  of  par-  but  they  contain  many  good  houses.     There  are  ttx 

liamenl  disjoined  from  Perth  and  Fife  other  lanos  in  parishes  in  the  town  and  suburbs.    The  harY)onr  is  very 

the  parish  of  Portmoak,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Cleish  commodious,  and  secure.    The  distance  between  Ssndy 

and  TuUiebole,  and  annexed  them  to  Kinross.    At  pre-  Cove  Point  and  Prehain  Point,   which  form   the  en« 

aent  it  cousists  of  the  parishes  of  Kinross,  Portmoak,  trance  to  the  harbour,  is  not  half  a  mQe,  and  between 

Cleish,  Orwell,  Tullibole,  annexed  to  Fossaway,  and  them  is  a  safe  passage  in  four  fathoms  of  water.   There 

part  of  the  parishes  of  Abemethy  and  Amgask.  is  a  light-house  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  sJx>ut  fire 

Pepalstioa*       ^^  ^^  yaar  1811,  this  coun^  contained  7245  souls,  miles  souUiward.  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  vesseli 

It  sends,  alternately  with  the  coun^  of  Clackmannan,  a  Sot  nearly  twelve  miles  above  the  town,  but  Ivge  ships 
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tistato   ef  W19  lie  pteventcd  bj  a  bar  from  conJjQg  into  iha 

Kirflbeiger.  A  fiict,  to  wbich.  tbe  Duke  of  Omond  gave  tbe  name  of 
CharWFort>defmd8  the  entrance  to  the  harbom.  It  was 
begun  by  tbe  Earl  of  Orrery  in  1670^  and  cost  upwards  of 
t,  70^000.  It  stands  at  some  distance  &on>  the  town,  on  a 
neat  and  strongplsee;  is  garrisoned  with  a  ragiBsentoCfoai^ 
and  commands  the  harbour  so  oompletely  >  that  vessels  mist 
pass  witfiin  pktoUdiot  of  it.  When  it  wa^  built,  the  old  fort 
on  the  othevside  of  the  river  was  turned  into  a  block-house. 

This  harbour  was  eamuch  frequented,  in  time  of  war, 
with  hoBoawacd  and  outward  bound  East  and  West  India 
fleets,  and  alaaby  lasge  squadrons  of  our  sbijps  of  war,  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  tbe  leases*  that  tiie  inhabitonJts 
should  pay  double  rent  in  such  a  season.  Kinsats  sends 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parlSaniettt.  There  ate  12 
buraeaBes»  who.  elect  each  other.  The  pditieal  influence 
of  the  buxgb  belongs  to.  Lord  de  Cliffi)ru.  There  are  twe 
welUbuiU  viMages*  Cove:  and  Scilly,  on.  the  opposite  shore. 

Kiasaltt  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  incorfMi^ 
iwted  by  charter  in  theretgn  caking  Edward  III.  Heniy 
VIIL  oonflnrred  upon  the  town  a  large  standarct  embroicl- 
•led  with  Uie  anna  of  England  When,  the  Spaniards  took 
posaeasioaof  the  town  vk  1601,  the  charter  was  forfeited ; 
but  after  tiie  place  was  sedueed*  and  the  Spaniards  taken 
priaoners^.it  was  restoned.  James  II.  landed  here  on  the 
l^b  Mavdi,  l68a;  but,  ia  the  autumn  <^  1()90,  the  eail 
of  MarlboBongh  took  the  qM  fort  by  storms  and  obtained 
poBseaskm  of  Charles'  Fort  and  the  loiwn. 

Tfane  are  as  Khuale  about  400  boals,  of  about  20  Um» 

mmtM,  catted  Hookers^  which  are  employed  in  fishing,  and 

wrhidi  anppigr:  tha  ■Muekets  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Banibft 

iThoflOTeasela  are  good  saa-boats,  and  are  servioeaMb  to 

ahipsifttboway.of  pilotage.  Four  men  is  the  general  nuok- 

ber  for  each  boat,  and  they  are  eiEcmpted  mm  impress- 

Mimey  was  ewDed  in  Kineala  in  167g»  Someoftfie 

y  pieoes  styi  icaasin*   PopulatioB  ]0,OCM).  Distance 

DtthliB  lfl6  miles,  souti^wast.  Wettf  Loo^  S*'  38', 

Morfeh LaL 51° ¥L'.  ■  Sceonrait.  Iablsno,  vol.  w.  p» S40» 

KIOF,  Kiar,  or  Kjbv»  ia  the  capital  of  agovemment  of 
Hoesia  of  the  same  name,  lit  ia  situated  on  the  Dniepei;, 
and  oaneists  of  three  sroali  towas^  namely,  the  fertress  o^ 
Bedwrsky  and  its  anburlM,  the  old  city  of  Kiof,  and  the 
ttownof  Fodol,  odbcewise  called  the  low,  ea  the  new  town. 
The  iirlress  ia  hoik  segolarly  on  an  eminence  facing  the 
south,  and  has  a  nrnpart  of  nine  bastions  in  good  oondiF 
tMD,  beafdeabanacks  Sat  the  garrison,  magasinea,  officers' 
bouses,  soaaaehnrchee,  and  a  beautiful  and  rich  convent 
Tiie  si^urbe  of  this  Ibrtress  are  very  large,  and  contain 
aenreeal  churches  and  convents,  of  which  the  principal  ia 
that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  convent,  which  was  founded  in 
tbe  lllii  century,  was  called  Pethersky,beoa«so  tbe  nsonks 
iarnci^  lived  in  Fetshera,  a  cavern  i&  the  Bsonntain  upon 
wrfaidi  it  now  stands.  Tha  vaults  ef  the  oonveoit,  whtcb.  is 
like  a  labyrinth,  and  consiata  of  cells  «id  dbapels,  contaiti 
Bomben  of  undeoayed  bodies^  suppaaed  to  he  the  relks  of 
saints.  The  old  city  ef  Kiof  stsnds  upon  a  rising  graui^ 
fiMiag  the  north.  It  is  fbrtified  and  defisttded  by  several 
boi»»wovka.  The  eatbedaal,  which  stands  hrae^  is  the  seat 
^Che  anhbishop,  tutelar  of  Kio^aMl  metvofwUtan  cf  all 
Rosiia*  Mosto£thohouse8bcioBgtothfiGalibedi«l,andto 
ahecanvantofSt.MkbaeI.  ThenewtowniasiSuidbedbo* 
low  old  Kiof,  on  the  plain,,  en  thebankaof  the  Dneiper.  It 
csontains  several  churoheaand  convaaUi  the  hotel  de  ville, 
and  theaeBdOmicalaoileg^  which  is  akrgeand  well  bait 
atmelnre. .  East  Long.  S0°  66',and  VtmdxLaX,  SGP 9S^ . 

&iilNBiEaa£&'S  TcmtBRAMnn  or  tub  Musical 
ScAi^,  iaatt  nagulav  donseane,  vdneh  he  published  at 

Berlin  in  177 1,^011  whieh  hni  hnpn  mimrm^j  ir^t^^^mvm^^i^ 

tonmsiciana;  but  the  Rav.€.  J.  Smyth,  one  af  themlnor 
of  yeonjich.rathtdTal,  in  tfaa  EUL  Uag^  vc]l..aaav. 


|x  449,  after  eiamiiiBig  itapsetensions»  very  decidedlvcons*    Xik&er, 
demns  this  «iystem,  as  undmrving  the  pains  that  had  been  j^j^f^jr*; 
bestowed  OB  it,  and  iiiferiorto  the  Mean  Tone  system^  and 
odiers  which  have  been  proposed.     (()     • 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  a  celebrated  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Fulda  in  1601.  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
be^an  his  studies  under  the  Jesuits,  and  was  soon  distin* 
guished  by  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  both  ia  science  and 
meraturoi  When  bis  studies  were  completed,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  teach  philosophy,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  in  tbe  university  of  Wurtsburg  in  Franconia ;  and 
he  filled  this  situation  with  great  credit  till  the  year  1<631^ 
when  he  withdrew  into  France,  during  the  war  between 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Gustavus,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Avignon.  In  this  situation  he  ppUished» 
in  1635,  his  Primkias  Gnomofiices,  a  work  whioi  contains 
the  description  of  many  curious  dials,  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  paid  particular  attention,  hi  1 645,  he  published  at 
Cologne  his  Magnee  she  de  Arte  Magnelica.  Kircher  was 
afWr  this  called  to  Rome,  in  order  to  nil  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  Rossan  college.  After  discharging  this  duty 
for  6  yaarB,  he  undertook  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In 
1646,  he  published  at  Rome,  m  folio,  his  4rs  magna  Lucis 
ei  UmbrtfSt  a  work  which  contains  miu:h  interesting  mattert 
but  particularly  an  account  of  Kircher's  attempt  to  imitate 
tbe  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes,  and  a  description  of 
the  magic  lantern,  of  which  he  was  the  undoubted  inventor* 
In-order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  Archimedes  having 
bomed  the  gaUies  of  Mareellus,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sy- 
racuse, inoompany  with  his  pupil  and  friend  Schottus,  in 
iHder  to  aaamine  the  harbour  of  that  city^  In  1650,  he 
published  his  Mumrgia  Unie^saUs,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Auatrin,  and  aiWwards  Emperor  of 
Germany.  This  work  oocn|Mes  2  v^s,  and  treats  princi* 
pally  ofthetheoiy  and  praetiee  of  music  Inl656,hopubi* 
kshed  his  Jier  exmeum  eeelesie  quo  mundi  opifi&um  ferfic* 
ii  roplttf  imltmimen^umesptafkUufn^nova  hfjpdhen  expoiUun 
A  second  ecbtion  of  this  vaa  published  m  1600,  to  which 
was  a4dad  tha  lUsr  eJckUieum  ttrrntre  eeuMundw  mUfterram 
neu*.  Another  edition  of  both  these  works  was  publishedin 
1 67 1 ,  with  additions  and  iUastrationa  by  Gaspar  Schottus*. 

Kircher  died  at  RoBM  in  the  year  1680,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  a^.  Besides  the  w^ks  which  we  have  mentiime^ 
he  pubhshed  a  work  entitled  Obelucus  Pamphylmst  (Edi^ 
fm$  Egimiiawsp  in  4  vols.  foUo;  QbeUious  Egypiiacus,  in^ 
4  vohr&riio;  and  CUna /^ttf^rala.  His  works  extended  to 
22  vob.  folio,  II  in 4to.  and  3 in  8vob  He  empleyed hias>- 
self  m  collecthig*  fior  the  Roman  cdlege»  a  cabinet  of  an^ 
tkpiities,  oenshdng  of  medals,  mathsmatica}  instr«aients» 
rate  aninuils»  oinms,  &a  This  collection  was  finished' 
by  Fadier  Bonanni,  who  published  a  description  oS  i^ 
which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1707>  under  the  title  of  Mth 
emm  Eircheriaimim^ 

KIRKALDY,  a  royal  bnrgb  of  SeotUnd,  in  the  coun^ 
ef  Fife,  lies  in  the  bosons  of  Uie  bay  of  lbs  bune  name.  It 
stretches  ahMig  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank*  and  consists  chief- 
ly of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  inleMth,  with  a  few  smallar 
aSraetsandlanasopeningoneachsids.  Theprincipalstreot 
is  in  general  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconv^ient;  but,  in 
1811,  MS  ad  of  Farttansent  wasobtainedfor  widening  and 
paving  the  streets,  lighting  and  waterina  tbe  towi\  wbicn, 
wiiar  aa  ^  trustiies  have  been  enabled  by  their  funds  %9 
go,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  eonse* 
qnenoes*  mdtiiaee  h  now  on  each  side  of  the  street  an  ea« 
calkat  patvcaatnt  lor  foot  paesei^ra.  The  town  is  light- 
ed, isnd  is  well  supirfied  wiA  water.  Thare  have  baan  a 
fiiw  substantial,  «ad  even  eknant  buildings,  ecaeled  in  tbe 
tanrn  and  neighbeuibQod  oflate;^  but  the  houses  are  ge- 
nerally rather  mssn,  and  many  of  tham  awkwardJIy  phu^ed, 
•  wdth  theur  ends  to  the  street,  without  any  rcfsid  to  uni* 
.ftnsfty^  The.oi4raNUicbnUi{^Wfpk^ 
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Kirkaldy.  the  church  and  town  house.  The  former  stends  on  a  rising 
^  "  '  ^  ground  behind  the  town.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1807,  and  is 
rather  a  handsome  structure.  The  town-house  and  prison 
is  a  plain  eld  building  of  hewn  stone,  projecting  a  little  in- 
to the  street,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  tower  and  spire : 
it  contaibs  also  the  guard*house  and  public  weigh-house. 
The  inhabitants  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  public  meetings,  assemblies,  &c.  and  are  now  (1818) 
engaged  in  erecting  a  handsome  building  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience.'  The  harbour,  which  is  tolerably  safe,  but 
has  no  great  depth  of  water,  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  kte  years.  In 
1796,  an  inner  harbour  or  basin  was  added  to  it,  capable 
ef  containing  1 5  sail  of  vessels  of  1 50  to  200  tons.  The 
outer  harbour  can  accommodate  SO  to  35  sail  of  ships. 

Kirkaldy  was  very  early  erected  into  a  royal  burgh ; 
but  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  It  was  granted  in  the 
year  1834  by  David  11.  to  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  in 
whose  possession  it  continued  till  the  year  1 450,  when  the 
commendator  and  moniistery  sold  to  the  bailies  and  inha* 
bitants  the  burgh  and  harbour,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. This  charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  I.  in  1644. 
The  government  of  the  burgh  is  vested  in  a  council  an- 
nually chosen,  consisting  of  2 1  members,  of  whom  10  must 
be  manners,  eight  merchants,  and  three  craftsmen ;  out  of 
these  are  elected  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and 
a  treasurer,  which  form  the  magistracy. 

In  former  times,  Kirkaldy  enjoyed  considerable  prospe- 
rity and  opulence,  and  in  public  assessments  and  similar 
documents,  it  was  rated  as  tne  sixth  burgh  of  Scotland ;  the 
only  burghs  on  which  higher  assessments  were  imposed, 
being  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Perth. 
During  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Charles  I.  it  possessed  100  sail  of  vessels,  many  of 
which  were  of  considerable  tonnage.  From  this  latter  pe- 
riod it  appears  to  have  fallen  rapidly  into  decay.  Between 
the  year  1644  and  1650,  and  siiortly  after,  in  the  subse- 
quent struggle  with  England,  in  less  than  10  years  96  of 
its  ship^  were  taken  at  sea.  The  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
was  aggravated  by  the  oppression  of  the  then  existing  gOi- 
vemment,  to  which  they  had  become  obnoxious,  by  the  ao* 
live  part  which  thevtook  in  the  religious  differences  which 
then  agitated  the  kmgdom.  The  battle  of  Kilsyth,  in  1 645, 
it  is  said  left  200  widows  of  Covenanters  in  Kirkaldy. 

At  the  Revolution  in  I688,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
town  were  only  20  in  number,  and  of  small  tonnage,  and 
in  1760  they  were  reduced  to  two  ferry-boats  and  one 
coaster.  The  trade  has  now  greatly  revived.  There  are  at 
present  belonging  to  Kirk^dy  five  vessels  employed  in 
the  West  India  trade,  two  in  die  whale  fishery,  26  chief- 
ly in  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  British  North  America, 
five  coasters,  and  three  feriy-boats,  making  in«ll  upwards 
of  6500  tons^  and  employing  350  seamen.  Ship-building 
was  carried  on  here  with  spirit  about  15  years  ago,  but  it 
has  now  greatly  declined.  The  manufactures  consist  prin^ 
eipally  c^ ticks,  chedcs,  and  sheetings,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  formerly  sent  to  the  Loudon  market,  but  now 
these  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  Glasgow,  whence  they  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  On  an  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  the  goods  manufactured  here  and 
in  the  contiguous  villages  S  Linktoun  and  Pathhead,  a- 
monnt  to  2,033,321  yards,  valued  at  £166,219  Sterling. 

Like  every  other  manufactaring  town,  Kirkaldy  felt  se^ 
verely  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  1816  and  1817fl  whidi  has 
reduced  tois  average ;  the  value  of  ^e  goods  manufao* 
tured  in  1815  being  £  125,981.  The  trade  is  now  again  on 
the  increase.  There  are  sevenJ  mills  in  the  town  and  im« 
mediate  neighbourhood  for  spinning  yam»  which  is  chie& 
ly  consumed  by  the  manii&cturers.  There  were  also  mills 
for  spinning  cotton  yam,  but  these  being  found  unprofit- 
ajt>Ie|  have  teen  given  up  several  years  tfince.  Of  late  yeaiBj 


a  considerable  trade  has  been^  carried  on  in  nnportinff  &  ii,i^ 
nen  yam  from  Ireland  and  Germanv.   Flax  anda^  it«     \ 
the  chief  articles  of  import  from  the  Baltic.    Then  are  '^'^'^ 
two  tan-works,  and  four  salt  pans,  which  mske  annually    ^ 
15,000  bushels  of  salt.   Immediately  adjoining  the  town,  ^**^ 
to  the  east,  is  an  extensive  distillery  ;  and  close  at  the  back 
of  the  town  there  is  a  coal-work,  where  >5,000  tons  of  coal 
are  raised  yearly.  There  is  a  weekly  market  hdd  on  Sa« 
tnrday  for  the  sale  of  grain,  which  is  well  attended.  Kir- 
kaldy is  the  seat  of  a  custam-boase,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  from  Largs  to  Aberdoor,  and  in  dl  this  dig. 
trict  Kirkaldy  has  the  oiuy  legalised  auay  for  die  shipping 
and  landingof  goods.  A  subscription  library  was  institotea 
about  20  years  ago^  and  now  consists  of  3000  volumes,  in 
general  well  selected.  There  are  branches  of  4  banks,  viz. 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Fife  Bank,  Glasgow  Bank,  and  the 
Commerdal  Bank  of  Scotland  for  the  acoommodatioA  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  house  rentsof  the 
burgh  are  about  £6800  per  annum.  The  corporation  onoe 
possessed  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  but  this  was,  at 
different  times,  sold,  with  the  consent  of  the  convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  the  hav- 
hour.  The  revenue  of  die  town  now  conaists  of  Uie  shore* 
dues  and  anchorage,  the  impost  of  two  ]^nies  Scots  per 
pint  on  ail  ale  and  beer  brewed  or  aeld  m  the  burgh,  the 
petty  customs,  and  some  trifling  feu-duties.   It  amounts 
annually  to  about  £550.  Kirkaldy  has  produced  several 
men  emi)ient  in  their  day ;  amongst  others,  Michael  Sootti 
who  flourished  in  the  13th  century ;  and  in  the  last  cen« 
tuiT,  Dr.  John  Drysdale,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
and  that  able  statesman  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunikier.  Kirb 
aldy  joins  with  Dysart,  Kinghora,  and  Bamtisland,  m  x> 
turning  a  member  to  the  Bntish  Parlianaent  Popolstifltt 
in  1811,  8679-  West  Long.  S®  10",  Nordi  LaL  SB"  8^ 
KIRKGHISES.    SeeTARTARV. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT  is  a  town  in  Scotland,  and  theprin- 
dpal  in  the  stewartry  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
steward  courts,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  about  6 
milesabove  itsconfluence  with  the  Solway  Firth,in  Lat  54* 
49"  N.  Long.  4*'  48^  W. ;  and  is  therefore  about  31  les^ 
S.  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  9  leagues  S.  W.  of  Dumfhes. 

In  the  valuable  statistical  account  of  KirkcudUnright^ 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Muter, the  name  is  supposed  tohave  been 
derived  from  an  ancient  church  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Kfo^ 
of  the  burffh,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.  It  has,  however, 
lieea  ingeniously  su^iested,  that  the  learned  doctor  is  mis- 
taken on  this  point,  and  that  the  name  Kirkcodbr^htowei 
its  origin  to  that  of  the  ancient  British  fartreaa  of  Vattha^ 
iorigumi  situated  on  Drumore  hill^  about  4  miles  distant 

Kirkcudbright  was  anciently  a  burgh  of  regality,  snd 
held  of  the  Douglasses,  lords  of  Galloway,  as  supcriflrs. 
But,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglas  eautea,  James  II  ^* 
erectea  the  town  into  a  royal  burgh,,  by  a  diarter  dated  st  "^ 
Perth,  Oct.  20, 1455 ;  which  was  renewed  and  ooofinoed 
by  a  novodamns  from  Charles  L,  dated  Holyroodhoofe, 
July  20»  16SS.  This  charter,  in  common  with  that  ofthe 
other  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  involves  the  peniidoas 
principle  of  self-election.  It  fixes  that  the  tovs-covndl 
M  to  consist  of  17  members,  three  of  whom  are  magis* 
tnitesi  who  are  to  meet  annually  at  Michadmaa^  and  vote 
out  two  or  three  of  their  number,  and  elect  two  or  three 
new  cooncillars  in  their  place. 

The  pecuniary  affiura  of  the  burgh  of  KiriKCodbiight 
have  been  extremely  well  managecL  The  whole  pro- 
perty originally  oontuned  in  the  diarter  of  James  IL 
remains  entire,  none  having  been  sold  or  dis|KiMsd  ot 
The  town  rental,  and  other  revenues,  amountedt  in  HSL 
to  JSS53,  and  the  debt  to  £1734;  and  in  1818,  the  to- 
tal revenue  amounU  to  £  1198»  and  the  debt,  inofai^ 
some  funds  mortified  fyr  charitable  pnrpoewii  toiii66i> 
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Kirkcud-  A  nliurj  of  £150  it  paid  by  the  burgh  to  the  principal 
v.nzhu  teachers  in  the  academy.  And  ne  assessment  has  ever 
"^"'"^  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  either  for  lighting  or 
paving  the  streetSi  for  carrying  any  public  work  into 
effect,  or  for  any<  iinproveiaents  made  on  the  town. 
The  diamberlain's  accounts  are  regularly  audited,  and  an 
abstract  is  printed  and  cireukited  among  the  burgesses. 

The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  thel>est  in  the  stew- 
artiT.  At  ordmary  spring  tides,  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  toe  river  is  about  30  teet,  and  at  the  lowest  neap 
tides  18  feet  As  there  is  no  difficulty  in  navigating 
the  nver,  it  ie  rte^  calculated  for  commercial  purpo- 
ses ;  but  as  the  population  of  the  stewartry  is  chiefly 
suppOTted  by  agriculture,  and  as  there  is  no  intemid 
communication  with  any  of  the  manufacturing  districts^ 
foreign  trade  has  scarcely  any  footings  The  salmon  of 
the  river  Dee  is  leckoned  peculiarly  excellent.  The 
greater  part  is  exported  to  Carlisle  and  Whitebiiven. 

Kirkcudbright  has  been  vastly  improved  during  the 
last  SO  years.     The  streets^  which  are  well  paved  and 
lighfeed,  intersect  each  other  at  riffht  anffles.     The  hou- 
ses are  generally  two  stories  high ;  ana  although  those 
in  the  new  streets,  buih  by  the  societies,  have  a  some- 
what monotonous  appearance,  they  are  all  neat,  clean, 
and  comfortable.  There  is  no  alternation  of  stately  edi- 
fices and  miserable  hovels ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  whole  town  bespeaks  at  once  the  good  taste  and 
easy  drcumstances  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  inhabit* 
anta.    In  1816,  a  commodious  new  jail,  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  was  erected.    One  of  the  towers 
•reaches  to  the  heiirht  of  75  feet,  and,  viewed  from  a 
distance,  die  bnilaing  has  a  magnificent  and  sombre 
appearance.     One  haSf  of  the  expence  of  this  jail  was 
deuayed  by  the  landlords  of  the  stewartry.    A  lar^e 
and  elegant  academy,  containing  a  spacious  room  rar 
the  public  subscription  library^  has  also  been  erected  in 
the  course  of  the  two  last  jears. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  butcher  meat  from  a 
regular  market,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abun- 
dant and  comparatively  cheap.  The  water  for  the  use 
•f  the  inhabitants  is  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes  from  a 
spring  about  |th  of  a  mile  distant 

There  is  here  no  bridge  over  the  Dee,  but  passen- 

K9  and  carriages  are  ferried  over  in  a  flat*bottomed 
t,  into  which  the  latter  can  be  driven  without  much 
inconvenience,  which  is  impelled  along  a  cable  stretch- 
ing across  the  river.  In  stormy  weaUier,  however,  or 
when  there  is  an  unusual  current,  this  conveyance  is 
not  without  danger  ;  and  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  ships  passing  through,  would 
certainly  be  a  very  ^eat  improvement  The  intelli- 
gence and  public  spint  of  the  inhabitants,  give  us  reason 
to  hope,  that  this  will  be  accomplished  at  no  very  dis- 
tant  period 

•  NotUng  can  be  finer  than  the  environs  of  Kirkcud- 
bright   The  rising  grounds  on  each  side  the  river, 
fit»m  Tongueland  to  uie  sea,  are  embellished  with  thri- 
y'mg  plantations.    And  the  policy  of  St  Mary's  U\% 
^e  family  seat  of  the  £arl  of  Selkirk,  distant  about  one 
''^ile  from  town,  is  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
.    The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Kirkcudbright,  built, 
''^  1562,  by  M'Clellan  of  Bombie,  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
^^nx  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  are  still  pretty  entire.    The 
I^I^Wn  itself,  appears  formerly  to  have  been  surrounded 
^^  a  deep  ditch  and  wall. 

"Xbe  higher  class  of  the  inhabitants  are,  in  genera], 
^^^Mady  well  informed.  The  range  and  compass  of 
^^ar  ccmversation,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  so  small  a 
**^^^ii;  and  contrasts  remarkably   with  the  unvaried 
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sameness  and  vulgarity  of  that  of  the  greater  portion   ^^^"jy^' 
of  their  agricultural  neighbours.  They  are  distinguish-  ._^"^^ 
ed  for  their  hc«pitaKty  and  urbanity  of  manners;  and  ^-^  ^r^ 
a  stranger  will  nowhere  meet  with  more  civility  and  at- 
tention.   The  lower  classes  are,  for  the  most  part,  so- 
ber and  industrious ;  and  all  rai^s-  :lre  wicontaminated 
with  the  contagion  of  cant  and  fanaticism. 

In  T801,  the  population  amounted  to  2080;  and  in 

^81 1,  to  2760  individufds.    The  assessments  under  the 

'  property  tax  act,  on  lands,  tenements,  &c.  within  the 

burj^h,  for  the  year  ending  5th  April  1815,  were  fixed 

at  £^346,  and  on  the  profits  of  trade,  &c.  at  £296. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  late  improvements  in  Building 
Kirkcudbright,  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  opera-  •o««t»e»* 
tion  of  two  building  societies,  and  as  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  have  been  organised  is  quite  no- 
vel, and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  simple  and  effi- 
cacious, it  may  not  be  improper  shortly  to  elucidate  it. 

One  of  these  societies  consists  of  60,  and  the  other  ot- 
90  members;  the  regulations  in  both  are  similar,  except 
that  the  monthly  subscription  of  the  one  is  greater  than 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  nouses  are  also  superior.  At  the 
commencement,  a  general  plan,  suitable  tor  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  members,  was  adopted,  and  specifica- 
tions made  for  securing  the  proper  execution  of  the 
work.  One  guinea  is  paid  by  each  member  at  entry, 
and  afterwards  a  montnly  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  in 
the  one  society,  and  5s.  in  the  other.  When  funda 
are  in  this  manner  raised,  sufficient  to  build  two  or  more 
•houses,  estimates  are  obtained,  the  contract  executed, 
and  a  ballot  takes  place,  to  decide  the  right  of  property 
in  the  houses  to  be  built  that  season.  Each  member  is 
enabled  to  make  additional  improvements  at  his  own 
expence,  receiving  from  the  society  the  contract  price ;. 
and  the  contractors  are  also  bound  to  execute  all  extra 
work  at  fixed  rates.  The  member  receiving  a  house,  pays 
to  the  society,  over  and  above  his  monthly  contribution, 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  sum  expendedinbuild- 
ing  his  house,  in  name  of  rent;  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
capital  laid  out  by  the  association,  is  annually  added  to 
the  monthly  subscription  of  the  members,  and  by  this 
means  a  progressively  increasing  rapidity  in  building 
takes  place;  and  the  society  continues  thus  operating, 
until  every  member  is  furnished  with  a  dwelling-house. 
The  cost  of  a  house  depends  upon  the  price  of  materials 
and  labour  at  the  time,  and  fluctuates  from  £  200  to 
£240.^To  equalize  the  payments  of  the  members,  the 
sums  ffinually  expended  are  all  added  together,  and 
the  totai- interest  is  paid  in  cqval  proportions,  by  those 
who  have  got  their  houses.  The  shares  in  each  society 
are  transferable ;  but  the  person  purchasmg  a  share, 
must  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  members,  and 
must  be  responsible  for  any  debts  due  by  the  original 
subscriber  to  the  association. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  members  composing 
these  societies  are  tradesmen,  and,  independent  of  every 
other  benefit  attending  the  institution,  a  tendency  to 
economise  and  accumulate  capital  is  produced.  In  a 
short  time,  esch  individual  has  a  considerable  property 
embarked  in  the  concern^  and  is  cheered  by  the  pleas- 
ing and  comfortable  prospect,  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  he  will  find  himself  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  well 
finished  substantial  dwelling-house  worth  from  £200* 
to  £  240,  acquu*ed  entirely  by  the  monthly  savings  of 
10s.  6d.  which,  but  for  this  association,  might,  in  many: 
instances,  have  been  spent  in  an  ale-house.  These  so* 
cieties  were  organised  in  1808. 

But  however  correct  and  well  founded  the  principle 
on  which  these  societies  are  instituted  m^j  at  nrst  sight. 
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Itirkcttd-  appear,  much  will  depend  on  the  number  of  houses  to        Lead  mines  were  wn>ught  extensively  m  tbeiMmh  ^^ 

bright     be  erected^  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  of  MinnigaflT,  from  1765  to  1790^  and  tlie  quantity  pro-    ^^ 

^"■■^V^""^  built.    As  matters  at  present  stand,   150  houses  must  duced  during  that  period  was  considerable.    Attn^T^ 

be  raised  in  the  short  period  of  1 5.or  1 6  years,  and  that,  early  sUge  of  the  work,  a  tunnel  was  cut  neariy  a  mile 

too,  without  any  reason  for  presuming  a  corresponding  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  ore  was  brought 

increase  of  population.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  boats  from  the  vein  to  the  furnace  for  smelting,  at  the 

the  number  of  houses  may  ultimately  exceed  the  dt  mand,  mouth  of  the  tunnel.    Since  1795,  the  quantity  of  ore 

while,  to  procure  tenant?^  improper  persons  may  be  in«  extracted  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  mine 

troduced,  and  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  are  thus  is  now  entirely  abandoned.     Of  late  years,  attempts 

exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  burdened  with  a  factitious*  have  been  made  to  work  a  lead  mine  at  Ruscoe,  near 

ly  increased  and  redundant  population,     (j.  r.  m.)  Gatehouse ;  but  hitherto  without  any  adequate  luocess. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  {Sievcarlri/  of)  The  stewartry  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  sea-coast,  opposite  to 

of  Kirkcudbright,  tbiming  the  eastern  division  of  the  Whitehaven  ;   but  the  seams  are  so  poor  that  they  are 

ancient  province  of  Galloway,  is  bounded  on  the  ea^t,  not  worth  working,  and  this  necessary  is  entirely  im- 

north,  and  west,  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  ported  from  England.     Lime  and  slates  were  formerly 

Wigton ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the  all  imported,  but  of  late  years  excellent  slate  quarriei 

Solway  Frith.     It  is  divided  into  28  parishes,  and,  ac-  have  been  opened  in  three  different  places  in  the  stew* 

cording  to  the  survey  of  Mr.  Ainslie,  contains  449>316  artry.    Lime  of  an  inferior  <|uantity  has  been  found  in 

Scots,  or  56l,84>0  English  acres.  the  parish  of  Kirkbean. 

•enenU  as-       The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  is  generally  hilly,  and        The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  is  watered  by  several  BiT» 

pcct.  uneven  in  its  surface.    But  Ine  district  lyin^  to  the  fine  streams.     The  Ken  and  the  Deugh  rise  on  the  boN 

north- west  of  a  line,  drawn  from  the  middle  ot  the  pa^  ders  of  Ayrshire^  and,  after  uniting,  pass  near  New 

rish  of  Irongray  to  Gatehouse,  may  be  termed  moun-  Galloway,  and  expand  into  the  beautiful  and  romantic 

tainous,  when  compared  with  the  other  or  lowland  dis>  Loch  Ken.     The  Dee  falls  into  this  lake,  and  gives  its 

trict,  where  the  hills,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  much  name  to  the  refluent  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  five 

less  high,  and  where,  if  the  surface  is  not  rocky,  they  or  six  miles  below  Kirkcudbright.     It  is  navigable  for 

are  generally  cultivated.     At  first  view,  one  would  be  vessels  carrying  200  tons  to  Tongueland  brtdj^,  about 

apt  to  conclude,  that  even  the  lower  district  of  the  two  miles  above  Kirkcudbright ;  and  a  little  below  the 

stewartry  was  much  better  fitted  for  pasture  than  til-  town  it  forms  a  spacious  bay,  termed  the  Manxman's 

lage,  and  this,  in  many  instances,  is  really  the  case.  Lake,  where  100  vf  ^s  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  de- 

But  the  soil  of  the  hollows  between  the  little  knolls  or  fended  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  a  small  island  at  the 

hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  or  hazeUy  loam,  is  mouth  of  the  river.     The  different  salraoo  fisheries  on 

oflen  of  an  extraordinary  fertility ;  and  in  a  wet  sum-  the  Dee  let  for  about  £  900  per  annum.     The  other 

mer,  the  arable  knolls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  rivers  in  the  stewartry,  are  the  Urr  and  the  Fleet,  navi- 

A  considerable  extent  of  alluvial  land  along  the  Solway  gable  for  small  vessels  to  Dalbeatie  and  Gatehoaie, 

Frith,  is  endowed  with  the  usual  productive  powers  of  about  four  miles  from  where  they  fall  into  the  sea;  and 

such  soils.     In  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  dis-  the  Kith  and  the  Cree,  which  have  their  sources  in 

tricts,  the  hills  have  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance,  be-  Dumfries^  shire  and  Wigtvnshir^,  and  divide  these  coun« 

ing  ahnost  entirely  covered  with  heath  and  moss ;  but  ties  from  the  stewartry. 

in  the  parish  of  Carsphaim,  on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire,        The  climate  of  the  lower  district  of  the  stewartry,  10  CfisD^ 

jthe  heath  disappears,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  rather  moist  in  summer,  but  extremely  mild  in  win- 

with  grass,  affording  excellent  sheep  pasture.     The  va-  ter,  where  the  snow  seldom  lies  for  any  length  of  time, 

ried  surface  of  the  countrv,  affords  manv  fine  situationg  In  the  upper  district,  however,  the  frbat  is  often  severe; 

for  building;  and  several  proprietors  have  judiciously  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  frequently -cause  considerable 

availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  soil,  losses  to  the  sheep  farmers.     The  climate  has  perbsfN 

whose  beauties  they  have  heightened  by  ornamental  been  ameliorated,  by  the  improvements  of  the  soil.  In- 

plantations.  ^^  termittent  fevers,  once  very  prevalent,  are  stated  to  have 

Mineraloffv.  "^^^  district  has  the  same  generic  mineralc^^al  fea-  now  entirely  disappeared ;  and  if  any  reliance  can  be 
turea  as  those  which  characterise  the  whole  country  on  placed  on  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  to  the  whole  populA*^ 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  great  high  land  to  the  tion,  given  in  the  statistical  account  of  the  paridi  of 
south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  rocks  are  in  general  Crossmichael,  the  chances  of  longevity  are  there  great* 
stratified ;  and  the  strata  run  north-east  and  south-  er  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  c^mpire. 
west,  generally  under  an  angle  of  4'5%  and  are  either  There  are  no  extensive  forests  in  thia  district;  bat^<^ 
straight,  or  variously  undulated  or  curved.  The  rocks  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  copse  woodland,  amount- 
are  transition,  floeta,  and  alluvial.  The  Iransilion  rocks  ing  in  all  to  about  4000  acres.  The  copse  wood  Uf^ 
are  granite,  gneiss,  grey  wacke,  greywacke  slate,  clay  nerally  cut  at  the  end  of  25  or  30  years,  although  the 
elate,  porphyry,  syenite,  flinty  slate,  and  greenstone,  pressure  of  necessity  sometimes  causes  this  to  be  done 
The  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry,  at  their  lines  of  at  an  earlier  period.  The  value  of  this  wood  depeixU 
junction  with  the  gnets,  greywacke,  and  other  rocks,  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  and  the  price  of  the  oak  bark 
present  various  intermixtures  and  veins,  the  considera«  which  it  contains,  and  upon  its  contiguity  to  the  ms, 
tion  of  wh  ch  have  afforde<l  to  the  Plutonians  that  and  consequent  facility  of  exportation.  On  an  averagei 
kind  of  evidence  which  they  consider  sufficiently  sa-  it  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  at  from  £30  to  £60  per 
tisfactory  for  the  support  of  their  notions  in  regard  acre. 

to  the  formation  of  the  earth.     Hitherto  no  const-        The  plantations  made  during  the  last  40  years,  both  pbs^ 

derable  beds  of  limestone  have  been  met  with  in  this  with  a  view  to  revenue  and  ornament^  have  been  very       , 

part  of  Scotland.    The  Jioetz  rocks  are  conglomerate  extensive.    Those  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 

red  sandstone,   and  portions  of  the  coal  formation,  cover  about  800  acres.    They  were  chiefly  executed 

These  occur  but  in  small  quantities,  and  their  mine«  under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  Lord  Daer,  sod 

ralogical  relations  still  require  elucidation.     The  a//ti-  are  universally  allowed  to  have  been  designed  with  io* 

vial  rocks  are  gravel,  sand^  clay,  loam,  marl,  and  peat  finite  taste.  Being  chiefly  planted  oa  the  rising  groacds 
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Jtirkai^    on  Mch  tittc  t&e  Dee.  whfle  tbey  have  encroached  but       The  itewartvy  is  every  where  eilcloeed,  generally  Kirkcnd. 
bngbt.     little  on  the  arable  lands,  vhose  winding  border  they    with  atone  dyke£  of  a  very  superior  construction.  These     ^^'^'^^^ 
^  »  ^^  generally  follow,  they  have  greatly  *"  .itributed  to  shcl-    vary  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height    They  are  gene-  ^^^^J^^^ 
ter  and  adorn  the  surrounding  country.    Several  other    rally  built  three-fourths  of  their  height  double^  and 
proprietors  have,  within  the  same  period,  made  exten-    then  are  covered  with  a  flat  stone  projecting  two  or 
ai  ve  plantations,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  their  num-    three  inches  on  each  side,  over  which  are  placed  one  or 
ber.     The  pilaster  and  tlie  Uuntingfon  tpillow,  are  rec-    jauore  stones,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  eight  or  ten  inch« 
Iconed  best  calculated  to  brave  the  deleterious  effects    es,  laid  single.    The  best  djrkes,  however,  are  those 
of  the  westerly  sea  breeze.  built  with  locked  tops,  consisting  of  flat  stones  laid  on 

AjTtcul.  In  the  lower  district  of  the  stewartry,  the  average    edge,  in  lieu  of  the  single  stones.     This  contrivance 

^'^  size  of  farms  is  reckoned  at  about  200  acres ;  and  the    binds  the  top  so  firmly  together,  that  it  requires  a  con» 

ordinary  length  of  leases  at  about  1 9  years.     There    siderable  force  to  displace  any  one  stone.  Hedges  have, 

are,  no  doubt,  many  exceptions  to  both  averages;  and,  of  late  years,  become  much  more  common,  especially  in 

of  late  years,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  rise  the  moist  lands  reauiring  drainage. 

of  prices,  the  length  of  leases  has  been  very  generally        The  roads,  which  were  formerly  wretched,  have  been  Readi. 

reduced.     In  the  mountainous  district,  a  single  farm  astonishingly  improved  during  the  last  50  years.     The 

frequently  contains  several  thousand  acres..  new  lines  are  laid  out  with  considerable  jucfgment ;  and 

Wheat  appears  to  have  been  formerly  cultivated  in  notwithetanding  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  are 

Ate  dtstrtct  to  a  considerable  extent.     In  1300,  when  uncommonly  level.     As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  men* 

Edward  I.  invaded  Galloway,  he  exported  considerable  tioned,  that  in  the  great  road  from  Dumfries  to  New- 

quantities  of  wheat  from  Kirkcudbright  to  Whitehaven,  tonstewart,  a  distance  of  .52  miles,  the  acclivity,  where 

and  other  ports  of  Cumberland ;  and,  at  a  still  later  greatest,  is  only  one  foot  in  forty.     Some  very  expen« 

period,  a  great  proportion  of  the  stipend,  or  teind,  be-  sive  and  elegant  bridges  have  been  lately  erected.  The 

longing  to  the  Catliolic  clergy,  was  paid  in  tliis  grain,  principal  arch  of  Ton;^ueland  bridge,  near  Kirkcud- 

In  more  modem  times,  however,  its  culture  seems  to  bright,  measures  110  feet  in  span;  and  the  entire  ex« 

have  been  nearly  abandoned.    The  excellence  of  the  pence  of  this  bridge  amounted  to  near  £  8000  Sterling. 

Galloway  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  natural  aptitude  of  By  the  act  of  1796,  the  road  trustees  are  invested  with 

the  soil  for  graxing,  were  perhaps  the  chief  causes  of  the  power  of  assessing  the  landed  proprietors  to  the  ex- 

the   decline  of  tillage;  ana  probably   contributed  to  tent  of  SOs.  Sterling  on  every  one  hundred  pounds 

render  universal  the  restrictions  in  leases,  by  which  a  Soots  of  old  valuation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  paro« 

tenant  was  strictly  prohibited  from  breaking  up  more  chial  roads,  bridges,  &c.  Tolls  having  been  established 

than  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  his  farm,  however  well  on  the  other  roads,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been 

it  might  have  been  adapted  for  the  plough.  But  the  high  constructed  from  subscriptions  advanced  on  their  credit 
prices  subsequent  to  1797,  again  promoted  cultivation.        The  rearing  of  black  cattle,  forms  the  great  object  Breed  of 

and  comparatively  large  crops  have  since  been  raised.  of  attention  with  the  farmers  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirk-  ^^^^ 

As  the  system  of  cultivation  prescribed  in  modem  cudbright  The  genuine  polled  Galloway  breed,  is 
leases,  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  quality  and  state  of  reckoned  one  of  ti^  very  best  in  the  kingdom ;  but  as 
the  soil,  the  clauses  relative  thereto  vary  as  they  are  a  particular  account  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  article 
applied  to  different  farms.  In  general,  however,  in  Aoricultur£  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  it  seems  unnecee* 
good  tillage  lands,  only  one  white  crop  is  permitted  to  sary  again  to  notice  its  peculiarities  in  this  place.  The 
be  taken,  which  must  be  followed  by  green  crop,  or  black  cattle  are  almost  all  raised  for  the  English  mar- 
fallow  sufficiently  manured.  Lands  less  adapted  for  ket,  and  are  sold  periodically  during  the  whole  season  ; 
tillage,  when  laid  down  in  grass,  are  generally  allowed  but  the  principal  sale  takes  place  in  the  month  of  S^p« 
to  lie  8  or  10  years,  and,  when  ploughed  up,  two  white  tember,  when  they  are  in  the  best  condition.  -  Those 
crops  are  taken,  followed  as  before  by  green  crop  and  that  are  three  years  old,  fetch  from  £  10  to  £  15  a 
fallow ;  then  another  white  crop  with  grass  seeds ;  piece.  They  are  reared  on  inferior  upland  districts, 
then  hay ;  and  lastly  pasture.  In  farms  appropriated  and  are  purchased  at  two  years  old  by  the  graxiers, 
to  tillage,  one-third  of  the  contents  are  in  com  crops,  who  possess  the  rich  old  pasture  land  in  the  lower  dia- 
one-aixth  in  green  crop  or  fallow,  one- sixth  hay,  and  tricts,  at  about  £  6  or  £  8  a  piece.    There  are  many 


\» 


one-third  pasture ;  and  wheat  is  only  permitted  to  be  instances,  in  which  one  Soots  acre  of  the  latter  descrip- 

introducea  once  in  eyerj  successive  rotation.     In  farms  tion  of  land,  will  feed  a  bullock  sufficiently  fat  for  the 

chiefly  used  for  rearing  cattle,  the  tillage  is,  as  formerly,  shambles  in  one  season ;  and  very  large  tracts  only  re» 

restricted  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land,  quire  about  1  ^  acres  for  the  same  purpose.     Cattle  of 

The  average  produce  per  Scots  acre,  on  the  tillage  one  year  old  are  denominated  itirks,  and  sell  at  from 

farms,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  30  to  S5,  bar-  £  S  to  £  5  a  piece. 
ley  45  to  50,  and  oats  40  to  50  Winchester  bushels.  A  few  sheep,  of  various  breeds,  are  kept  in  the  lower  Sheep. 

The  modem  farm-houses  and  office-houses,  which  are  district,  though  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 

excellent,  are  generally  built  by  the  landlord.    The  te-  improvement  of  the  race.    The  black-faced  breed  are 

nant  sometimes  pays  a  sum  as  interest  for  the  capital  universally  kept  by  the  aheep-farmers  in  the  hilly  dia* 

so  expended.     More  generally,  however,  this  is  inclu-  trict.    They  are  rather  smaller  sized,  and  coarser  wool* 

ded  in  the  rent.  ed,  than  the  sheep  of  Tweeddale  and  Cheviot.     They 

The  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  the  tillage  endure  cold  and  hunger  to  an  incredible  degree,  fatten 

farms  of  the  atewartry,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  extremely  well,  and  the  meat  is  excellent.    The  dairy 

in  the  kingdom.     Thrashing  machines  are  generally  in*i  has  always  been  a  secondary  object  of  attention  with  the 

troduced ;  and  the  old  Scots  plough,  which  was  long  re-  Kirkcudbright  farmers ;  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  and 

Cained,  owing  to  its  being  supposed  best  fitted  for  the  butter,  manufactured  for  the  market,  is  but  inconsider* 

stoney  nature  of  the  soil,  has  now  given  place  to  those  able.  A  very  considerable  number  of  swine  are  raised  in 

of  Small,  and  other  modern  artists.    The  carts,  which  the  stewartry,  about  one  third  of  which  are  exported. 
4a-e  all  drawn  bv  single  horses,  are  not  surpassed  either        The  Galloway  breed  of  horses,  long  famed  for  their  Breed  of 

in  neatness  or  durability.  superior  spirit^  and  for  their  fitness  to  endure  £atigoef,  Uonei. 
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1760 
1765 
1770 
1772 
1776 
1780 

1791 
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Barley. 


None. 
None. 
28.  2d. 
None. 
None. 
Is.  lid. 
38.  Od. 
38.  2d. 
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is  now  nearly  extinct  The  excellent  roads  that  tria- 
▼erse  every  part  of  the  country,  admitting  the  employ- 
ment of  heavy  carriages,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
draught  horses,  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  agricul- 
ture, have  contributed  ttf  diminish  this  hardy  race.  In 
several  parts  of  the  district,  however,  they  are  still  to 
be  met  with,  and  bring  a  high  price.  Such  of  the 
ordinary  breed  of  horses,  as  have  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  old  blood,  are  easily  distinguished  by  a  small- 
ness  of  head  and  neck,  tmd  a  cleanness  of  bone  not 
usual  in  draught  horses ;  they  are  generally  of  light 
bay^r  brown,  with  their  legs  black. 

Cotton  spinning  was  introduced  at  Gatehouse  about 
the  year  1788.  Several  mills,  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
were  erected  for  that  purpose ;  and-  smaller  establish- 
ments followed  in  different  parts  of  the  stewartry. 
These  had  a  temporary  success ;  but  their  distance 
from  the  regular  markets  for  buying  the  wool,  and  sell- 
ing the  yam,  occasioning  a  great  extra  charge,  the 
works  were  soon  abandoned.  The  spinning  and  ma- 
nufacturing of  wool,  has  been  frequently  attempted  in 
di^^ent  situations  in  the  stewartry ;  but  although  the 
raw  material  is  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  at- 
tempts have  not  succeeded.  The  want  of  coal,  and  of  any 
interior  communication  with  the  more  populous  and  mer- 
cantile districts,  seem  to  constitute  an  insuperable  ob* 
stacle  to  the  successful  introduction  of  manufactures. 

Except  Kirkcudbright,  New  Galloway  is  the  only 
royal  burgh  in  the  stewartry.  Its  situation  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Ken«  is  sufficiently  romantic ;  buty  destitute  of 
ail  commerce,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  poor  country, 
it  never  was  of  any  consequence,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  about  650  inhabitants.  The  villages  are  Maxwd- 
ton.  Castle- Douglass,  Keltonhill,  Dalbeaty,  Gatehouse, 
and  Creetown.  Of  these  Maxwelton  is  the  most  po- 
pulous. But  although  it  is  situated  on  the  stewartry 
side  of  the  Nith,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
Dumfries.  Castle- Douglas  is  neat  and  well  built ;  but 
the  want  of  manufacturing  industry  must  prevent  its 
having  any  great  increase.  The  central  situation  of 
Keltonhill  attracts  a  considerable  number  of  farmers 
and  cattle-dealers  to  its  weekly  markets;  it  is  best 
known,  however,  by  its  two  great  annual  fairs,  at  which 
an  immense  number  of  horses,  chiefly  Irish,  are  dis- 
posed of.  Dalbeaty  lies  on  the  Urr,  about  four  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Solway  Frith.  It  is  an 
improving  village,  with  about  800  inhabitants.  Gate-> 
house,  delightfully  situated  on  the  Fleet,  four  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  Wigton  Bay,  owed  its  rise  to 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  spinning.  It  is  a  very 
neat  and  well  built  village,  with  upwards  of  1000  inha- 
bitants. Creetown  h'es  about  12  miles  farther  up  Wigton 
Bay,  and  has  nearly  the  same  population  as  Gatehouse. 

Farm  servants  receive  from  £14  to  £22  per  annum 
of  wages,  exclusive  of  their  board  in  the  farmer^s  house; 
and  women  servants  from  £5  to  £8,  exclusive  of  ditto. 
Potatoes  and  oatmeal  constitute  a  considerable  portion 
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The  following  Table  of  the  Kiriccudbrigbt  Fm 
prices  of  the  Winchester  bushel  of  common  oats  and 
barley,  for  the  same  years  as  those  included  in  the 
foregoing  Table,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  real  wages  of  labour  in  this  district, 
at  different  periods  during  the  last  half  century,  with 
considerable  accuracy :— - 


Common  Oats. 


CCTB. 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1802 
1811 
1812 
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Parley. 


38.  Od. 

4s.  9d. 

8s.  Od. 
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6s.  9d. 
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2s.  Id. 
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4s.  7td. 

Is.  lOd. 

3s.  S4i 

4s.  2d. 

Ss.  6d. 

1817  [5s.  Od.  I  3s.  2d. 


Common  OttTl 


The  rise  in  the  money  rate  of  wages  in  1770,  and 
its  fall  subsequent  to  1772,  appear  to  have  been  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Douglas  and 
Heron  Banking  Company  at  Ayr.  The  facility  with 
which  discounts  were  obtained  from  this  bank,  gave,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  astonishing  impulse  to  improve- 
ment throughout  Galloway.  But  ita  failure  in  June 
1772,  only  three  years  after  it  had  commenced  its  ope« 
rations,  by  ruining  a  great  number  of  the  most  opulent 
and  enterprising  individuals  in  the  stewartry,  effectual- 
ly checked  this  incipient  progress.  During  the  Ame* 
rican  war,  improvements  of  every  kind  were  at  a  stand, 
and  have  only  been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success 
since  1790. 

Owing  to  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  every  P^«itf 
attempt  to  introduce  manutiictures,*  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  not  been  ao  great  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ; 
agriculture  has  no  doubt  been  vastly  improved  during 
that  neriod  ;  but  this,  in  many  instances,  has  been  ef- 
fectea  rather  with  a  diminished  number  of  labourers. 
The  greater  extension  of  farms,  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  the  labours  of  the  field,  has 
enabled  a  much  greater  quantity  of  raw  produce  to  be 
raised,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hands. 
The  increase  of  population,  though  very  considerable^ 
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house,  meal,  &c.  probably  amounts  to  about  £30  or 
£85  per  annum.  The  extra  hands  required  in  harvest, 
are  generally  engaged  for  its  whole  continuance,  but  in 
many  instances  harvest  work  is  now  performed  by 
contract,  at  so  much  an  acre.  Four  reapers  are  reck- 
oned adequate  to  cut  a  Scots  acre  in  a  day,  at  the  ave- 


has  not  therefore  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
of  their  food,  but  they  generally  have  abnndance  of  the  soil.  But  owing  to  the  absence  of  poor-rates,  to 
pork  and  mutton  for  dinner ;  and,  in  harvest,  when  the  consecjuent  spirit  of  independence^  and  the  power* 
the  labourers  in  Lothian  are  half  starved,  those  of  Gal-  ful  operation  of  moral  restraint  amongst  the  poor,  their 
loway  fare  extremely  well.  Cottagers  are  worse  oif  situation  is  perhaps  more  comfortable  in  Galloway  than 
than  house  servants;  their  whole  wages,  including  in  most  other  districts  of  Scotland.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  stewartry,  which  in  1801  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  then  taken,  to  29,058  individuals, 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  had  in  1811  increased  to  33,684; 
of  this  number  28,328  lived  in  the  country^  and  5856 
in  towns  and  villages. 

^  .^, Landed  property  is  more  equally  divided  in  the  stew-  S»tfaJ 

rage  rate  of  wotting.     The  following  is  a  statement  of    artry  of  Kirkcudbright  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of  P^ 
the  monev^rsce  of  day  labour  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  near    Scotland.     |n  1810,  Mr.  Smith  estimated,  that  there 
Kirkcudbnght,  in  different  years,  viz.  were  in  the  stewartry^ 
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The  quantity  of  land  held  under  entail^  is  less  in  the 
fttewartry  than  in  many  other  districts ;  but  Uiis  per- 
nicious  practice  is  gaining  ground.  There  were  142 
freeholders  on  the  roll  in  January  1818. 

The  valued  rental  of  the  stewartry  is  £  1 1 4,597»  2s.  Sd. 
Scots.  In  1792,  Mr.  Niven  estimated  the  real  rental  at 
£70,000  Sterling.  The  medium  real  rental  of  1812, 
and  1813,  as  ascertained  by  the  property- tax  commis- 
sioners, amounted  to  no  less  than  £201,745  Sterling. 
iat^mtufc  Several  remains  t)f  antiquity  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  stewartry.  The  magnificence  of  the  ruins  of  Sweet- 
heart and  Dnndrennan  abbeys,  attest  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  clergy  in  remote  ages.  The  baronial  and 
feudal  residences  must  at  one  time  have  been  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  renuiins  of  Craignair  Casde,  believed  to 


of  the  exorbitant  jsowera  of  the  cler^,  paved  the  way 
for  the  rapid  improvement  that  has  since  taken  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  a  strong,  active» 
and  healthy  race.  The  general  diffusion  of  elementa- 
ry instruction  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  extensive 
and  solid  information.  But  their  dispersion  over  a 
large  extent  of  country ;  the  want  of  public  meetings  ; 
of  political  privileges ;  and  of  all  collision  of  political 
opinion ;  by  depriving  them,  in  as  far  at  least  as  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  are  concerned,  of  all  stimulus  to 
mental  exertion ;  occasions  a  morbid  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter,' and  an  extreme  sameness  and  insipidity  of  con- 
versation. These  circumstances  do  not  indeed  affect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stewartry,  more  than  those  of 
any  of  the  other  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland. 
But  they  have  a  curse  almost  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  cattle-dealing,  and 
the  kind  of  universal  jockeyship  to  which  it  gives  rise^ 
is  attended  with  the  very  worst  consequences.  It  not 
only  has  a  strong  tendency  to  induce  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, but  is  often  accompanied  with  an  extreme  degree 
of  vul|^ty.    The  whole  ideas  of  such  per^ns  are  cen- 


have  l^een  a  favourite  residence  of  John  Baliol ;  of    t««l  >«  cM\e,  ahd  extend  to  nothing  else.     They  fre- 
Thrcave  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Douglasses,  lords  of    q"«nt  markets  when  Ihey  neither  need  to  buy  nor  sell 


Galloway,  Kenmore  Castle,  Garlic's  Castle,  Cardonness 
Castle,  Sec,  Sec  are  still  more  or  less  entire.  The  moat 
of  Urr,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largest  artificial  mounds 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  ancient  history  of  Galloway  is  extremely  ob- 
scure and  per|>lexed.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Agri- 
cola,  the  SelgovcB,  a  British  tribe,  in  addition  to  Dumi- 
fries-shire  and  part  of  Cumberland,  occupied  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  the  Nith  and  the  Dee ;  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  stewartry  to  the  west  of  the  Dee,  formed, 
with  Wigtonshire,  the  territory  occupied  by  another 
tribe,  named  Novantas.  During  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  stewartry  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Navaniiittn,  whose  capital  Candida  Casa, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Whithorn,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  After  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  power,  Galloway  was  long  a  prey 
to  every  species  of  disorder.  Successively  overrun  by 
the  Cruithne  or  Picts,  and  the  Angli,  it  still,  however, 
preserved  a  kind  of  independent  existence ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hailes,  so  late  as  the  12th  century, 
the  lords  of  Galloway  were  merely  feudatories  of  the 
Scottish  kings.  This  opinion  has  been  controvert- 
ed by  Mr.  Chalmers,  though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  no 
very  satisfactory  grounds ;  but,  at  ail  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Robert  Bruce  confirmed  the  Gallovidians  in 


And  the  most  important  tillage  operations  are  neglect- 
ed, or  left  to  the  care  of  servants,  in  order  that  the 
master  may  be  able  to  attend  a  market  where  he  can- 
not have  any  particular  business.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  in  every  instance  this  would  be  a  just  charac- 
ter of  the  Kirkcudliright  farmers.  On  the  contrary,' ma- 
ny of  them  are  men  of  enlarged  minds,  who  manage 
their  farms  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  who 
despise  the  kind  of  gambhng  and  agiotage  indulged  in 
by  their  neighbours.  It  is  only  a  general  outline  that  we 
are  now  sketching ;  and  as  such,  we  are  afraid,  it  will 
not  be  found  very  inaccurate.— This  article  has  chiefly 
been  drawn  up  from  private  information ;  but  several 
works,  and,  among  others.  Smith's  Survey  of  Ga.lonay, 
have  been  consulted,    (j.  r.  m.) 

KIRKWALL  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Orkney  Islands. 

KIRRIEMUIR  is  a  Small  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
side  of  a  hill,  near  a  romantic  glen,  traversed  by  the 
small  river  Gairie.  The  parish  church,  which  is  a  to- 
lerably n^t  building,  is  the  only  pubKc  edifice  of  im- 
portance. The  town  contains  some  good  houses  ;  but 
It  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  manufactories  of  Os- 
naburgs  and  coarse  linen.      In  1792,  the  amount  of 


the  possession  of  those  special  and  ancient  laws,  of    these  articles  manufactured  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 


which  Edward  I.  had  attempted  to  deprive  them.  The 
first  authentic  mention  of  the  lords  of  Galloway,  oc- 
curs in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in 
1138,  when  Ulric  and  Dovenald,  invested  with  that 
rank,  were  both  slain.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fer- 
gus, commonly  called  the  first  lord  of  Galloway,  whose 
descendants  continued  to  enjoy  this  title,  until  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  abject  Baliol,  who  had  married  the  heur- 
easofthe  family.  Bruce  then  bestowed  the  lordship 
of  Galloway  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  in  whose  hands  it  continued  till  1455,  when 
their  estates  were  forfeited,  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Long  subsequent  to  this  era,  Galloway,  as  well  as 
the  other  districts  of  Scotland,  continued  in  a  very  un- 
civilized and  unsettled  state.     But  the  gradual  decline 


hood  was  about  £30,000.  Kirriemuir  is  a  burgh  of 
barony  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  baron  bailfe  is 
appointed  by  Lord  Douglas,  the  superior.  In  1793, 
the  population  of  the  town  was  1 584  inhabitants.  In 
1811,  the  town  and  parish  contained  955  houses,  1201 
families,  (J43  families  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  4791  inhabitants,  being  an  increase  of  370 
since  the  census  of  1801.  Distance  from  Forfar  six 
miles,  and  from  Dundee  20  miles. 

KISHMA,  KiSHMiSH,  or  more  properly  Jrzira  De* 
ram,  or  the  Long  Island,  is  an  islanu  of  Persia,  and 
the  largest  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  the  Oaracta  of 
the  Greeks.  It  stretches  for  about  sixty  miles  parallel 
to  the  Persian  coast ;  but  its  breadth  no  where  exceeds 
twelve  miles.    The  channel  by  which  it  is  separated 


of  baronial  influence^  and  the  increasing  autliority  of  flrom  the  continent  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

the  crown,  and  of  the  public  law,  were  ultimately  at-  It  is  about  eight  miles  wide  at  the  north  point  of  the 

tended  with  Uie  happiest  effects ;  and,  in  conjunction  island,  and  less  than  three  opposite  to  Old  Lull,  from 

with  the  reformation,  and  the  consequent  destruction  which  it  is  said  to  wind  among  several  wooded  islattds, 
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Ki»tsah,  fts  f«r  Hi  BAMidore,  the  extreme  point  of  the  island* 
KUustUn  Kiehma  formerly  contained  SOO  villngcs,  but  not  one 
half  of  these  remain,  iiates,  wheat,  and  barley  are 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  formerly  the  granary  of 
Ormuz,  They  breed  cattle  and  sheep,  apd  are  much 
occupied  in  fishing.  An  independent  Arab  Sheik,  who 
pays  homage  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  possesses  the 
inland.  He  resides  in  the  fort  of  Kishma  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  but  is  not  able  to  defend 
his  subjects  against  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  The  town  of  Kishma,  situated  close  to 
the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Larrek,  is  surrounded  with 
A  wall,  and  vessels  may  ride  securely  in  the  roads ;  but 
there  is  a  bank  wliich  is  said  to  extend  nearly  two  miles 
from  a  point  southward  of  the  town.  The  principal 
places  in  this  island  are  the  ports  of  Lufl  and  Khan  on 
the  north  west  coast,  and  Mion  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  On  approaclung  the  port  of  Old 
Luu,  which  stands  in  North  Lat  26^  55\  the  tide 
falls  about  12  feet,  the  soundings  become  irregular, 
and  the  bottom  rocky.  The  harlxNir  is  however  aafe. 
On  the  south  coast  is  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by 
the  island  of  An^ar.  It  is  ib  completely  surrounded 
by  the  two  islands,  which  are  only  three  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  that  a  ship  can  anchor  close  to  either 
shore  at  all  seasons.  A  line-of-battle  ship  may  lie  within 
half  a  mile,  and  small  vessels  within  an  huncked  yards  of 
the  shore.  The  island  of  Angar  is  uninhabited ;  but  Mr. 
Maodonald  Kinneir  observed  upon  it  the  ruine  of  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  many  reservoirs  of  water.  It  is  co- 
vered with  pita  of  salt  and  metallic  ores,  and  also  a  soft 
rocky  substance  resembling  lava.  The  hills  are  cover- 
ed with  shells  of  oysters  and  other  fish»  and  abound  in 
wild  goats,  rabbits,  and  partridges*  In  1642,  the  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  t|ike  this  island ;  but  they  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  were  obliged  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  inhabitants  bv  considerable  presents.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  there  was  a  nest  of  pirates,  who  w«re 
destroyed^by  the  English  in  1 809.  Theposition  of  Kish- 
ma * 
See 

Persian 

vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  and  Morier^s  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  6. 
KISTNAH,  or  Kristnah.  See  iKnia,  vol.  xii.  p.  6S. 
^  KLAUSTH  ALL  is  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Grubcnhagen,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver.  It  contains  two  churches,  an  orphan's  hospi« 
tal,  a  mint  ibr  ciuning  money,  and  a  small  garrison. 
The  town  is  open  and  regularly  built,  and  derives  its 
importance  from  the  mines  of  the  Harta  mountains  in 
its  vicinity.  It  is  situated  1374  Paris  feel  higher  than 
Gottingen ;  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  mine  of  Roe- 
chofer  is  only  248  of  these  feet  below  the  level  of  the^ 
aame  town.  The  richest  mines  here  are  the  Caroline, 
which  is  630  feet  deep ;  and  the  Dorothea,  which  is 
612  feet.  The  Gcorgestollen  is  a  remarkable  conduit, 
nearly  seven  miles  long,  and  930  feet  deep*  It  was 
begun  in  1777  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  sub- 
terraneous water  of  the  mines.  The  Caroline  mine, 
in  the  year  1780,  produced  every  three  months  54 
crowns  at  each  part  of  the  mine,  and  the  Dorothea 
mine  04.  This  is  a  smaller  produce  than  formerly,  when 
the  Dorothea  mine  yielded,  in  67  successive  quarters, 
110  crowns.  In  the  year  1735,  there  were  coined  at 
Klausthall  evenr  week  600  marka  of  silver  at  the  rate 
of  12  crowns  tne  mark,  which  amounted  to  374,000 
crowns  a  year.  At  Ludwiger  Rechenhans  is  a  very  cu- 
rious collection  of  all  the  machines  either  employed  in 
mining,  or  that  have  been  prepared  for  that  purpose. 


Posenliof  is  the  Vauxhall  of  Klausthall  and  ZeUerMi    tiibt, 
New  Klausthall  is  the  small  town  of  Gittelde,  which  Xio|»t«t 
has  several  forges,  and   la  remarkable  as  containing 
the  ruins  of  StauSenbourg,  a  chateau  built  by  Henry 
Oiseleur ;  and  also  the  )ilace  called  Heinrichswinkel, 
where  Henry  was  occupied  in  catching  birda  when  the 
German  deputies  came  to  offer  him  the  imperial  crown. 
Population  8000.    An  account  of  the  remarkable  coa. 
duit  called  Georgestollen  will  be  found  in  a  work  Lj 
M.  Gotthard,  written  expressly  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
titled,  Aulhenlisck  Beschreihtmg  vom  ban  de$  Georga* 
iollens.     Wcniigerode,  1801. 

KLEIST,  CunisTiAN  Ewalo  dEi  an  eminent  Ger- 
man poet,  was  bom  at  Zeblin  in  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1715.     He  studied  law  at  Koningsbcrg,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  visit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  at 
whose  desire  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  civil  appoint* 
ment ;  but  his  solicitations  having  proved  unsuccessful, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  military  profession. 
Soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  the  Prussian  service, 
and  distinguished  himself,  in  several  of  the  great  Frede- 
ric's campaigns,  as  a  brave,  enterprising,  and  accom- 
plished officer.    He  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
terminated  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdoif,  on  the 
12th  of  August  1759,  after  performing  tlie  most  gal- 
lant exploiu.     Being  attached  to  the  corps  of  General 
Fink,  ne  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  asbisted 
in  storming  three  batteries,  and  received  a  wound  in 
the  right  hand,  which  obliged  him  to  hold  his  sword 
in  his  left.    Having  missed  the  commander  of  his  bat- 
talion, he  immediate]  V  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  K*d 
on  the  men,  under  a  heavy  (ire  of  cannon,  to  the  attack 
of  the  fourth  battery.    There  be  was  wounded  in  the 
lefl  arm,  and  compelled  to  carry  his  sword  again  m  th< 
disabled  right  hand.    As  he  approached  the  battcrfi 
his  right  \ef  was  shattered  by  a  grape-abot ;  and  be 
feU  from  his  horse  with  the  exclamation,  "  My  lads, 
don't  forsake  your  king  l"    As  the  enemy  now  rushed 
forward  in  great  numbers,  his  body  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  field.     Some  Cossacks  having  come  up, 
stripped  him  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a  bog.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  found  by  some  compassionate  Russian 
soldiers,  who  laid  him  on  straw  before  a  watch-fire,  put  a 
covering  over  him,  and  gave  him  some  bread  and  water. 
He  was  again  stripped  of  his  covering  by  the  Cossacks, 
and  lay  for  several  notirs  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  until 
a  Russian  officer  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  where  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  medical  men.    He  died  of  his  wounds  1 1  days  after. 

Kleist  was  well  advanced  in  years  before  he  disco- 
vered any  decided  genius  for  poetry,  and  his  talents 
were  first  called  forth  by  an  accidental  impulse.  The 
productions,  however,  which  afterwards  flowed  from 
nis  pen,  have  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  poets  of  his  country.  He  attempted  various 
kinds  of  poetry — descriptive,lvrical,aiidepic;  but  he  ex- 
celled chiefly  in  the  faithful  cielineation  of  rural  scenes. 
His  most  admired  poem  is  that  entitled,  "  The  Spring, 
or  Vernal  Season,"  which  has  been  lately  translated  into 
English.  See  Kleisfs  Sammtlicke  JVerke.  with  the  au- 
thor's  life,  by  Korte,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  180S.  (*.) 

KLOPSTOCK,  Freoebic  Theophilus,  a  cclebrs^ 
ted  German  poet,  was  bom  at  Quedliobur^,  in  the  year 
1 724>.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intellect 
tual  powers,  and  excelled  in  bodily  exercises.^  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  ha  went  to  the  college  of  his  native 
pLce;  where  he  taiade  great  proficiency  in  his  classical 
studies,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  elegant  literature.  His 
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0«P»t0clc.  poetiod  ffenids  already  displayed  itaelf  in  iome  pasto- 
"^  rals ;  anu  even  at  this  early  period,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  his  great  epic  poem.  The  Messiahm 

In  the  year  1745,  he  commenced  the  study  of  divinity 
at  the  umversity  of  Jena.  But  his  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly turned  towards  the  great  work  henad  projected, 
of  which  he  composed  the  three  first  cantos  in  prose. 
Afterwttds,  however,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  versifi- 
cation  of  Homer  and  Virgil  as  his  model ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  his  first  attempts,  he,  at  length,  determined 
to  execute  the  whole  poem  in  German  hexameters. 

In  1746,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  youn^  men  of  poetical  ta^ 
lents,  who  published  their  essays  in  an  occasional  pa« 
per,  called  the  Bremische  Beylra^e,  or  "  Bremen  Contri- 
butions." In  this  paper  werepublished  the  three  first  can- 
tos of  Klopstock's  Messiahs,  with  a  number  of  his  odes ; 
whidi  were  received  with  such  general  approbation,  as 
encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  nis  poetical  labours. 

He  left  Leipsic  in  1748,  and  went  to  resitle  at  Lan* 
gensalsa ;  where,  in  consequence  of  a  disappointment 
in  love,  he  was,  for  some  time,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
mental  dejection.  About  this  time  he  published  ten 
books  of  his  Messiah,  by  which  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
was  completely  established.  The  work,  indeed,  was 
hafled  with  rapture  by  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  devc^ 
tion ;  the  critics  looked  upon  it  as  forming  an  era  in  the 
poetical  annals  of  Germany ;  and  the  author  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  Homer  of  his  native  country. 

In  1750,  he  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  in  coo^ 
sequence  of  an  invitation  from  Bodmer  to  visit  him  at 
Zurich.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  respect ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants ;  among  whom  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
had  not  Baron  Bemstorff,  who  had  conceived  a  high 
regard  for  the  talents  of  Klopstock,  invited  him  to  Co- 
penhagen, with  the  assurance  of  conferring  upon  him 
such  a  pension  as  would  make  him  independent.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1751 ; 
and,  in  passing  through  Hamburgh,  he  became  ac^ 
quainCed  with  a  young  lady.  Miss  MoUer,  of  amiable 
qualities  and  literary  accomplishments,  whom  he  socni 
afterwards  married.  The  congeniality  of  their  disposi- 
tions seemed  to  promise  much  happiness  to  both ;  but 
Klopstock  was  very  soon  deprived  of  his  partner,  who 
died  in  childbed  ;  and  he  lamented  her  death,  and  che- 
rished her  memory,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence. 
He  remained  chiefly  at  Copenhagen  until  the  year 
1771;  alter  which  period  he  remained  at  Hamburgh, 
in  the  capacity  of  Danish  legate,  and  coimselior  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  from  wnom  he  enjoyed  a  pension. 
He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  the  month  of  March,  180S, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

The  moral  character  of  Klopstock  was  exceedingly 
amiebltf ;  and  this,  no  less  than  his  poetical  talents, 
made  him  be  regarded  with  sentiments  of  veneration 
by  all  those  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  His  natu- 
ral diffidence  was  so  great,  that  he  seldom  felt  at  his  esse 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  especially  persons  of  rank. 

As  a  poet,  Klopstock  has  been  justly  placed  among 
the  number  of  those  who  have  attained  the  very  first 
eminencse.  His  productions  display  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion and  a  cultivated  taste ;  and  tney  abound  in  sublime 
imagery  and  pathetic  sentiment.  The  AfeifiiiA— which 
extends  to  twenty  cantos — is  perhaps  too  long  for  a  de- 
votional poem.  There  is  in  it  a  paucity  of  incident, 
w^hich  the  inspiration  of  genius  finds  it  difficult  to  sup- 
ply ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  sublimity  of  his 
conceptions  firequently  carries  the  muse  of  Klopstock 


into  the  obscure  regions  of  mysticism.    His  lyrical  ef^   Koarcsba 
fusions  are  remarkably  spirited ;  yet  not  altogether  free     ^o^^g^- 
from  the  characteristic  defect  to  which  we  have  allu- 
ded.   His  dramatic  pieces  are  also  written  with  great 
spirit  and  force,  but  are  not  properly  adapted  for  the»* 
trical  representation,     (z) 

KNAR£SBOROUGH  is  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ntd, 
which  issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  Craven  hills,  and 
flows  below  precipitous  rocks,  in  a  beautiful  glen. 
The  town,  which  is  tolerably  large  and  well  built,  and 
contains  many  handsome  modern  houses,  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  and  some  smaller  ones,  along  one 
of  which  runs  the  high  road  through  Harrowgate  to 
Boroughbridge ;  while  along  the  other  street,  which 
crosses  it  at  right  angles,  runs  the  road  from  Ripley  to 
Wetherby.  On  an  abrupt  bank,  overlooking  the  river, 
are  the  venerable  remains  of  a  castle,  built  by  Serlo  de 
Burgh,  baron  of  Tonsburgh  in  Normandy.  It  contained 
nearly  two  acres  and  a  half  within  its  walls,  which 
were  flanked  with  eleven  towers.  Part  of  the  princi- 
pal tower  still  remains,  and  seems  to  have  been  buil^ 
about  the  time  of  £dward  III.  It  consists  of  three 
stairs  above  the  keep,  or  dungeon.  The  roof  of  the 
dungeon  is  arched  with  stone,  and  supported  by  one 
round  pillar,  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  parish  church  b  neither  spacious  nor  elegant.  It 
contains  several  handsome  monuments,  particularly  of 
the  Slingsby  family.  There  is  here  a  spacious  market- 
place, with  a  neat  cross  erected  in  1719.  Besides  a 
free  school- house,  built  by  subscription  in  1741,  there 
is  a  dissenting  chapel,  built  in  1778 — a  Qnakei^s  meet- 
ing-house, built  in  1701-^and  a  good  stone  bridge  over 
the  Nid.  The  principal  manufactures  are  coarse  linens 
and  sheetings ;  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn. 
Very  fine  liquorice  is  grown  round  the  town.  More 
thj>.n  1000  pieces  of  linen,  each  twenty  yards  long,  have 
often  been  woven  here  in  a  single  Week.  Knaresbo- 
rough  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  govern* 
ed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  also  the  returning  officer  at  the 
election.  The  right  of  election  belongs  to  the  posses* 
SOTS  of  84  burgage  holds. 

This  town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  medi- 
cinal spring,  and  was  a  place  of  great  resort  before 
Harrowgate  and  Scarborough  came  into  such  repute. 
The  Sfoeei  Spa,  or  vitriolic  well,  discovered  in  16'iOi 
is  situated  in  Knaresborough  forest,  about  three  mileU 
from  the  town.  The  SUnking  Spa,  or  sulphur  well,  is 
very  foetid,  and  is  used  only  for  bathing.  It  changes 
silver  to  the  colour  of  copper.  Si.  Mwtgo's  WtU  is  a 
cold  bath,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
The  famous  D^opping^  or  PHrifying  fVeU,  fs  in  the 
long  walk  on  the  southi-west  bank  of  Uie  Nid,  and 
opposite  to  the  castle.  It  rises  in  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  river;  and,  after  a  course  of  twen* 
ty  yards,  it  spreads  itself  on  the  topof  a  rock,  from  whicli 
it  trickles  down  in  about  forty  places,  creating  a  musi* 
cal  kind  of  tinkling.  The  quantity  of  water  delivered 
in  a  minuto,  is  about  twenty  gallons.  The  rock,  which 
is  covered  with  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  projects  in 
a  circukr  curve  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  its 
brow  overhangs  its  base  nearly  fifteen  feet  It  is  about 
80  feet  hi^,  48  long,  and  from  SO  to  48  broad.     The 

Cund  that  receives  the  water  before  it  forms  the  well, 
been  converted  into  a  solid  rock,  through  a  distance 
of  24  feet ;  and  the  spring  water,  in  running  into  the 
river  Nid,  has  formed  a  rock  some  yards  long. 

The  walk  from  the  Dropping  Well  to  the  high 
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bri(!/]re,  is  remarkably  fine,  exhibitinfif  a  great  rariety  of 
diilrmin^  prospects.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
near  Grimbald  Brid/re,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendi- 
cular rock,  is^St.  Robert's  chapel,  which  is  elegantly 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  10  feet  6  inches 
lonpr,  and  7  feet  6  inches  high.  The  roof  and  altar  are 
finely  enriched  with  Gothic  ornaments.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  large  niche,  where  there  was  formerly  an 
image.  There  are  also  Uiree  heads^  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Trinity  ;  and  another,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance,  shaded  with  spreading 
ivy,  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  to  defend  the  entrance. 
The  borough  and  township  of  Knaresborough  contain- 
ed, in  1811,  888  houses,  Q94>  families^  837  families  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  4234«  inhabi* 
tants.  See  Hargrave's  History  of  the  Caslle^  7V>twt,  and 
Forest  of  Knaresborough,  1798;  and  the  Beatifies  of 
England  and  IVales,  vol.  xvi.  p.  634. 

KNELLER,  SirGodfrey,  a  celebrated  portrait  pain- 
ter, was  bom  at  Lubeck  about  the  year  1648,  and  was 
tlie  son  of  M.  Kneller,  surveyor-general  of  th6  mines^ 
and  inspector  of  Count  Mansfeld's  revenues.  Having 
exhibited  an  early  passion  for  painting,  his  father, 
though  he  had  destined  him  for  a  military  life,  sent 
him  to  Amsterdam  to  receive  instruction  from  Bol,  and 
he  had  also  the  £Ood  fortune  to  be  honoured  with  in- 
structions from  Rembrandt.  He  went  to  Italy  in  167^> 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  Venice.  In  1674,  he 
came  to  England,  without  any  intention  of  taking  up 
•his  residence  in  this  country ;  but  having  been  acci- 
dentally recommended  to  Mr.  Banks,  a  Hamburgh 
merchant,  he  took  portraits  of  him  and  his  family.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  having  induced  the  king  to  sit  to 
Kneller,  his  majesty,  who  was  engaged  to  have, his 
portrait  taken  by  Leiy,  insisted  that  he  should  ait  to 
both  artists  at  the  same  time.  Kneller  executed  his 
portrait  with  such  expedition,  that  he  had  finished  it 
before  Lely's  was  dead  coloured.  This  little  event 
gained  him  reputation,  and  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  permanently  in  England.  Kneller  was  pa- 
tronised by  Chales  If.  Jaines  II.  and  William  III.  and 
he  had  the  rare  honour  of  taking  the  portrait  of  ten 
sovereigns.  He  was  knighted  in  1692,  by  William  III. 
for  whom  he  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton  G>urt, 
and  who  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  and  chain 
worth  £300.  He  likewise  took  a  portrait  of  George  I. 
who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 

In  1722,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  languished  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  October  1723,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  which  he  left  £300. 

KNIGHT-HOOD,  Orders  up.  In  the  article  Chi- 
VALRY,  an  account  has  been  giveh  of  the  origin  of 
knighthood  among  the  northern  nations ;  of  the  cere- 
monies with  which  that  dignity  was  in  general  con- 
ferred ;  of  the  obligations  which  it  imposed ;  and  of  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  long 
exerted,  and  in  all  probability  still  continues  to  exert, 
over  the  people  of  Europe.  One  very  important  topic 
connected  with  the  subject  of  that  article  remains  to  be 
discussed  in  the  present,  vix.  the  origin,  history,  or  in- 
fluence of  those  separate  orders  of  kni^hihoodf  as  they 
were  called,  which  had  their  rise,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, about  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  proceeded 
indeed  from  an  union  of  the  two  principles  of  valour 
and  devotion,  which  we  should  seeK  for  in  vain  among 
the  records  of  any  other  period. 


The  wars  of  the  cross,  which  had  originally  been  rx*   t^^ 
cited  by  the  eloquence  of  a  priest,  and  recommended    ^ 
to  all  believers  by  the  promises  of  a  pope,  presented  to  ^"^.'^ 
the  eastern  world  the  strange  spectade  of  churchmen  JJiSJ'*^  J 
contending,  sword  in  hand,  for  the  truth  of  the  teneU  ^mJu 
which  they  professed,  and  the  destruction  of  infidekoT^f.); 
The  more  hardy  tribes  of  the  west,  had,  indeed,  been 
long  familiarized  with  such  spectacles.    Although  ec- 
clesiastics, both  regular  and  secular,  were  absolved  by 
their  tenure,  from  rendering  military  service  in  penon, 
they  were  far  from  being  always  disposed  to  make  use 
of  their  legal  exemption  from  duties,  to  which  they 
were  so  much  inclined.    They  feared,  or  pretended  to 
fear,  the  degradation  of  their  fiefs,  should  the  ebligt- 
tions  of  their  tenures  be  fulfilled  by  mercenary  hat^ 
The  chapter  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  accordingly, 
continued  to  furnish  the  Bishop  of  Piu'is  with  horse 
and  straw  for  the  army  of  the  king,  till  the  middk  of 
the  ]  1th  century.     Even  the  church  had,  long  before 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  sanctioned  this  military  rage 
by  their  example.     Leo  IX.  marched  against  the  Nor« 
mans  at  the  head  of  an  army,  refused  them  peace,  al- 
thouffh  they  professed  their  willingness  to  comply  with 
all  his  demands,  and  continued,  in  spite  of  all  their 
entreaties,  to  ravage  their  country  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  with  a  force  chieflv  composed  oflsanditti,  and 
outcasts  of  every  kind^  who  were  glad  to  make  their 
booty  under  so  sanctified  a  standard.     Benedict  VIII 
one  of  his  predecessors,  had  violated^  in  a  manner  even 
more  shameful,  the  precepts  of  that  religion,  of  which 
he  pretended  to  be  the  first  minister.     Not  only  did  he 
arm  all  his  bishops  to  fight  with  him  against  the  Sara- 
cens, but  after  having  overcome  these  infidels,  and 
slaughtered  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in  the  field, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  stain  himself  with  the  blood  ok' 
Iheir  queen.    He  commanded  her  head  to  be  cat  of  ; 
and  reserved  for  his  own  share  in  the  booty,  her  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  jewellery.     In  Spain,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  bishops  following  the  king 
in  his  wars.  -When,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  cento* 
tv,  the  Normans  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Gali- 
cia,  they  carried  every  where  fire  and  desolation,  and 
met  with  no  check  till  they  reached  the  territory  ofRo- 
sinus,  bishop  of  Compostello.     That  prelate  having 
called  together  the  counts  of  the  neighbourhood,  ad- 
vanced himself  at  their  head,  covered  (as  Ferrera  »• 
presses  it)  with  the  harness  o^cAar//^-— rushed  upon  the 
barbarians-^slew  their  chief  with  his  own  hand— and 
forced  them  to  seek  for  safety  in  their  vessels.    Not 
even  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Coyen^a  could 
overcome  the  public  applause  of  this  valorous  action ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  fourth  canon,  which  so  expreiilj 
disapproves  of  all  sacerdotal  combatants,  St  Roainos 
still  occupies  his  place  in  the  calendar,  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  holy. 

The  consideration  of  these  facta,  and  of  the  state  of 
manners  of  which  they  are  the  evident  marks,  will  pre* 
pare  us  to  inquire,  with  advantage^  into  the  true  ongin 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood. 

The  ambitious  desire  of  an  ancient  origin,  is  not  leis  Pm* 
conspicuous  among  bodies  of  men  asaociated  for  ]»rti-  ^ 
cular  purposes,  than  it  is  among  families.     There  is  oo  ^  J 
church  wnich  is  not  apostolic,  if  we  are  willing  to  b^  ^ 
lieve  its  bishop ;  even  those  of  Trojea  and  Clermont, 
the  most  insi^ificant  in  France,  have  long  since  added 
that  epithet  to  their  titles.     Monks  who  make  profea* 
sion  of  humility,  and  renounce  the  world,  are  in  this 
particular  the  vainest  of  men.     The  Carmelites  think 
they  have  made  out  a  dear  title  and  precedency,  hj 
taking  Elijah  or  Mount  Carmel  for  the  patron  of  their 
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Xn^hi-  order.  Tliey  were  deriroiis  to  increase  the  antiqai- 
hood,  xy  of  their  order^  even  at  the  expence  of  making  it 
Jewish  nidber  than  Christian.  But  the  hospitallers 
made  light  of  this  Jewish  antiquity,  and  made  bold  to 
reckon  among  their  founders  Abraham,  Lot,  and  La- 
ban  ;  for  this  last,  although  his  character  is  none  of  the 
best,  was,  notwithstanding,  according  to  them,  a  good 
knight  hospitaller. 

A  letter,*  written  by  Maffei  in  the  year  1712,  was 
suppressed  by  papal  authority,  because  that  illustrious 
writer  had  succeeded  in  proving  what  he  undertook, 
and  had  for  ever  put  an  end  to  sll  rational  belief  in  the 
remote  origin  of  orders  of  knighthood.  The  fable  is, 
that  Constantine  the  Great,  after  his  defeat  pf  Magen-* 
dtts,  received  from  heaven  an  express  command  to  in- 
stitute an  order  of  knighthood  for  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  as  this  command  was  brought 
by  an  angel,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  cross  of  gold,  in- 
scribed with  the  well  known  words  u  rttvrn  viim»,  Con* 
stantine  gave  his  knights  the  title  of  Equites  angelici  ei 
AurealL  The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of  Con- 
stantine's  order  is  that  of  a  pretended  antique— «  stone 
dug  up  at  Rome,  which  gives,  moreover,  a  different  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  On  it  appears  Constantine  seated 
on  his  throne,  giving  a  collar  to  several  knights ;  and 
the  inscription  relates,  that  the  emperor,  being  cured  of 
the  leprosy,  and  bafUised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  created,  for 
the  defence  of  Christianity,  MilUes  Equites  aureatos. 
The  leprosy  and  the  baptism  by  Sylvester  are  now  gi- 
ven up  on  all  hands ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  milites 
has  no  great  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  fourth 
centurv.  The  real  founder  of  the  Ordo  Consiantinianus, 
was  without  doubt  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelu^  Comne- 
nos,  who  took  the  idea  of  it  from  the  Franks,  and  in 
whose  familv  the  mastership  so  long  remained. 

The  knights  of  St  George  are  an  order  of  great  anp 
tlquity,  who  have  extended  themselves  from  the  east 
to  the  west.  Their  patron  saint  is  now,  however,  sup- 
posed to  be  fabulous,  as  well  as  all  their  legends  respect 
ing  their  own  very  remote  origin  and  exploits.  St. 
George  was,  according  to  them,  a  Christian  saint,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian. But  he  is  commonly  confounded  with  that 
finnous  Arian  bishop  who  was  substituted  in  the  room 
of  Athanasius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  There  is  eve- 
ry appearance  that  they  are  in  fact  the  same  person. 
Both  were  bom  in  Cappadoda,  and  both  were  called 
George.  George,  taking  possession  of  his  bishopric, 
entered  Alexandria  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  on  horseback ; 
and  the  other  is  represented  as  combating  the  devil,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dragon,  on  horseback  also,  and  armed  in 
the  same  fiuhion.  George  of  Alexandria  was  massa- 
ered  by  the  Pagans;  so  he  also  has  his  daims  to  the 
c^iaracter  of  a  martyr.  The  entire  silence  of  all  histo- 
rians is  sufficient  to  negative  all  belief  in  the  legends  of 
the  order  of  St.  George.  These  are  not  even  in  con- 
card  with  each  other.  Their  patron  has  suffered  death 
in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  in  each  way  upon 
equally  good  authority. 

Carcere,  atde,  tita,  xnncUi,.fame,JrigoretJlammii,. 
Confiuui  Chrittum  dudt  ad  attra  caput, 

A  martyr  so  exemplary  could  hardly  have  been  omit* 
ted  by  all  the  fathers.    It  b  true  that  the  Emperor 
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John  Cantacuzenus  made,  as  is  recorded'  by  himself; 
some  knights  in  the  church  of  St,  George  n«^Mi««r(i- 
TiK.t  But  the  very  name  of  the  saint  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  either 
George  the  champion  of  Cappadocia,  or  George  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding,  it  appears, 
that  the  removal  of  some  relics  of  this  St.  George  the 
Candian  to  Italy,  after  the  Franks  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  was  the  real  origin  of  this 
order,  the  ensign  of  which  has  since  become  so  popular. 
Of  all  these  legends,  we  may  well  say— 

Sunt  iphue,  tricaqm  et  H  quid  viHui  ittis. 

In  order  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  t4ie  orders  of  True  origin 
knighthood,  we  must  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  ^^  prden  of 
crusades,  during  the  12th  century.     The  piety  of  some  >^n>«^'*>ood- 
merchants  of  Amalfi,  who  traded  in  Judea,  induced.  Order  of  St. 
them  to  build  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  which  long  after  ^^^^*  ^  ^* 
preserved  its  name  of  the  Latin,  originally  oonfeired  ^^^^ 
upon  it  on  account  of  the  language  and  rites  of  which 
its  founders  had  made  use.     Near  to  this  church  they 
built  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Almoner,, 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the  pilgrims  who  fre« 
quented  the  holy  sepulchre.     It  is  impossible  to  wish 
any  better  authority  for  these  facts,  than  that  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century4    He  as- 
serts, that,  as  the  founders  had  been  Latin  nterchants, 
the  monastery  still  retained  the  name  of  the  Latin. 
He  asserts,  what  is  now  to  our  purpose,  that  these  hos<« 
pitallers,  who  had  had  so  small  a  beginning,  became 
by  degrees  wealthy,  andihat  their  first  step  was  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot 
of  the  Monasterium  Latinum,  till  at  length,  their  power 
increasing  to  a  great  degree,  the  Roman  church  eman* 
dpated  them  from  theauthority  of  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem.    '*  Sic  ergo  de  tarn  modioo  incrementum  ha* 
bentes  prsedicts  domus  fratres  prius  e  jurisdictione 
Abbatis  se  substraxerunt,  deinde,  in  immensuum  muU 
tiplicates  divitius,  per  ecclesiam  Romanum  a  manu  et 
potestate  Domini  Patriarcbas  sunt  emancipati." 

When  the  princes  of  the  west  entered  the  Holy  Land, 
the  hospitallers  took  up  arms  in  their  cause.  Some 
remained  attached  to  the  purposes  of  their  institution,, 
and  took  care  of  the  sick.  Persons  afflicted  with  le- 
prosy werie  admitted  into  their  body,  that  they  might 
undertake  the  care  of  others  in  a  similar  situation ;  and 
the  rule  was,  that  the  grand  master  himself  should  be 
a  leper.  But  after  all  the  sick  persons  in  the  hospi* 
tal  at  Jerusalem  had  been  massacred  by  the  Infidels,* 
the  order  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Italy.,  and  received 
from  Innocent  IV.  a  dispensation  absolving  them  from^ 
the  obligations  of  their  original  oath,  tcigether  with  per- 
mission to  elect  a  grand^master  of  full  and  vigorous 
health.  Those  who  were  inclined  for  war,  distinguish* 
ed  themselves  by  actions  of  valour,  which  soon  attract* 
ed  great  reputation  to  their  order.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa^ 
km,  the  most  ancient  of  all;  who  afterwards,  under, 
the  names  of  knights  of  Rhodes,  (which  island  they 
occupied  from  1308  till  A.  D.  1522),  more^ktely  of 
knights  of  Malta,  were  of  such  signal  service  in  repress- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms. 

The  government  which  this  order  afterwards  esta« 
Uished  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 


•  Vide  De  F^nOa  equestrit  orStnt  ConttaniMtmL    5Uploni#  M^tfH  Mar^knk  EfMoL  Tigur,  1712. 
t  Vide  Johim.  Contac.  L.  iii  PaDtam  Notae  sdCsiitacw- 
t  GuL  Tjt,  L.  xviiL  c  £4«. 
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The  gmid^nuuter  exereised  die  rights  of  raverefgnty 
oyer  the  people  of  Malta  and  its  dependenciet.  He 
ooined  money ;  and  had  the  disposal  of  the  priorieai 
baUiages,  and  oommanderies  attached  to  the  order. 
All  the  knights,  of  whatever  rank  they  might  be,  pro* 
fessed  obedience  to  his  commands  in  every  thing  not 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  or  the  obligations 
of  religion.  In  all  affairs,'  however,  which  respect  reli« 
gion  in  the  interests  of  the  knights,  an  absolute  autho-> 
rity  was  exerted  by  the  grandwmaster,  and  the  council 
in  conjunction ;  the  grand^master  having  no  other  pre- 
rogative than  that  of  a  casting  vote.  There  were  two 
councils.  The  ordinary  council  consisted  of  the  grand- 
master,  the  prior  of  the  church,  the  conventual  bai- 
lies, the  grand  priors,  and  the  capitular  bailies.  The 
council  complefe  was  composed,  in  addition  to  these,  of 
all  the  grand  crosses,  and  of  the  two  senior  knights  of 
each  language. 

These  languages  were  ^ose  of  the  different  nations 
of  which  the  order  was  composed;  and  these  were 
in  number  eight,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy, 
Arragon,  Germany,  Castile,  and  England.  Of  each 
of  these  languages,  there  were  knights  of  different 
kinds,  as,  1 .  Eqtates  Justicio!,  who  made  proof  of  no- 
bility at  their  entrance,  of  four  descents  in  *  all  other 
nations  except  Germany,  where  16  quarters  were  held 
necessary.— 2.  Equites  Gratia,  who  made  no  proof  of 
nobility,  but  had  thi  order  conferred  on  them  on  ac- 
count of  merit.  These  were,  however,  incapable  of  at- 
taining the  rank  of  bailie,  grand  prior,  or  grand-mas« 
ter.  Besides  these,  there  were  serving  brothers  of  two 
kinds ;  1 .  those  ofarms,mh6  took  a  mot  in  all  the  cus- 
txxnary  duties  m  the  knights ;  and,  2.  those  of  ike 
Bkurch,  who  were  priests  entirely  devoted  to  the  servi- 
ces of  religion  in  the  different  churches  of  the  order. 

The  influence  of  diis  order  was  extended  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  Their  achievements  weto  con- 
spicuous, and  they  were  long  regarded  as  the  most  es- 
sential bulwark  against  the  Tui^s.  Ashmole  is  of 
opinion,  that  at  one  time  their  power  was  so  great  that 
"  they  possessed  in  Christendom  about  19,000  manors."  * 
In  England,  their  prior  sat  in  Parliament  as  the  first  ba- 
ron of  the  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  "  Prior  hospitalis 
Sancti  Johinnis  de  Jerusalem.*' 

The  knights  of  St.  John  made  profession  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity,  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin,  whose  black  habit  they  wore,  originally  with 
a  plain  white  cross  on  the  breast,  but  afterwards  with 
one  of  eight  points.  In  time  of  war  they  put  the  cross 
on  a  scarlet  cassock. 

The  order  is  now  merely  nominal,  and  the  cross  is 
conferred  by  several  sovereigns,  who  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  grand- master.  Among  others,  Paul  of  Russia 
celebrated  a  mock  election  of  himself,  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  company  of  comedians,  and  sold  the  in- 
signia. 

Scarcely  had  the  hospitallers  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing their  society  into  one,  uniting  within  itself  the  pro- 
>epulchre,  fession  of  reKgion  and  that  of  arms,  before  certain  ca- 
A.  D.  U18.  j^^jjg  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Saracens,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  6are  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  became  desirous  of  imitating  their  ex- 
ample. Baldwin  accordingly  gratified  them  in  this 
matter,  and  they  assumed  the  title  of  knights  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  They  were  conspicuous  for*their  va- 
lour and  fidelity  during  the  time  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Jerusalem ;  bat,  on  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  todc 
refuge  in  Perugia^  and  afterwards  were  incorporated 


Knights  of 
the  Holy 


with  the  knights  of  Rhodes.    Hiinr  ensign  vru  orraii,  tuitW 
a  cross  potent^  or»  '    ^ 

The  origin  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  the  temple  ^v* 
succeeded  close  on  that  of  the  sepuldire.    Geoirey  of  5"*^ 
St.  Omer,  and  Hugh  de  Paganis,  were  its  fonnden.  I*??^. 
These,  along  with  a  few  other  pious  persons,  animited 
with  the  desire  of  serving  God,  and  bearing  with  miidi 
impatience  the  insults  which  the  Turks  poured  <m  the 
pilgrims,  established  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
tecting  the  high- ways  to  Jerusalem.    Gnarimond,  pt« 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,    and  king  Baldwin,  willingly 
granted  them  their  approbation.     They  to^  vowi  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity,  and  engaged  to  keep 
the  high-ways  free  of  robbers ;  to  be  hospitable  to  the 
poor,  and  to  protect  all  who  should  be  incUned  to  risit 
the  holy  sepulchre.    Baldwin  permitted  them  to  baild 
an  hospital  near  the  temple  of  the  sepulchre,  whence 
they  derived  their  name  (  and  they  established  ^tem« 
selves,  in  all  respects  conforming  to  the  rule  of  St  BasiL 
The  services  which  they  rendered  by  their  csre  ss  to 
the  safety  of  the  high-ways,  soon  spread  their  fame 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  the  means  ofattrscting 
to  ^em  great  riches  and  splendid  endowments.   The 
wealth  which  they  possessed  was,  indeed,  in  all  prob»> 
bility,  the  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their  order, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  ihachinations  of  Phil^ 
the  Fair,  in  the  year  1S12.     A  council  was  held  at  Vi- 
enne,  at  whidi  the  Pope,  (Clement  V.)  king  Philip, 
and  Louis  of  Navarre,  his  eldest  son,  were  present. 
There  the  Templars  were  accused  of  drunkenness,  in* 
continence,  and  blasphemy,  which  crimes  were  confesi* 
ed  by  many  of  the  knights  on  being  put  to  the  torture. 
The  council  ordered  all  their  possessions  to  beconlis* 
Gated  and  bestowed  on  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  kings  of  France,  Arragon,  Castile,  and 
England,  appropriated  a  great  part  of  their  possessoni 
to  meir  own  use.    The  order  contrived  t<j  get  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  reversed,  in  so  far  as  regiurded  Ger- 
many, where  they  remained  long  after,  but  with  little 
power.    Jacques  de  la  Maude,  their  erand-msster,  was 
burnt  in  Paris  along  with  many  of  3ie  brethren ;  and 
the  whole  body  were  in  England  declared  convicts  and 
felons  by  a  statute  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  creation  of  the  order  fixmt 
the  Temphirs,  took  place  that  of  the  Teutonic  order.  onJfr 
A  German  nobleman,  observing  the  inconvenience  to 
which  pilgrims  of  his  nation  were  exposed  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Jerusalem,  where  their  language  was  unknown, 
erected  an  hospital  in  Jerusalem  for  their  use.  This 
hospital  soon  became  rich  by  the  liberality  of  its  Ger- 
man visitants.  Pope  Celestine  created  these  hospitallers 
into  an  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  obligation  of  li- 
ving according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustin,  and  conti- 
nuing to  fight  against  the  Infidels  dttring  Ufe,  The 
emperor  Frederic  II.  brought  them  with  him  into  Eo- 
rope,  and  proposed  to  them  to  occupy  their  arms  in  t^ 
conquest  of  Pi-ussia.  The  infidelity  of  Ae  people  of 
that  countiy  was  the  pretence;  but  his  real  motirem 
this  proposition,  was  nothing  more  Uian  to  gel  rid  of  • 
band  of  warriors  whose  unemployed  valour  began  to 
incommode  him.  Being  joined  by  the  marquis  of  To- 
ringen,  they  soon  rendered  themselves  masters  of  Pros' 
sia,  and  built  Marienburgh  in  honour  of  their  patroness, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  This  country  they  possessed  till  A. 
D.  1525,  when  Albert  of  Brandenboi^h,  their  to 
grand-master,  became  feudatory  to  Sigiamund,  king  d 
IVdand,  who  created  him  first  duke  m  Prussia.  From 
himr  the  present  royal  family  of  Psrussia  derive  tbet 
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la^    l%lit    The  eotign  of  this  order  was  a  plain  black  crpM 
on  a  white  casaock^ 

In  addition  to  theae»  there  were»  about  the  same  timc^ 
founded  various  other  orders  of  the  same  kiod,  which 
all  distinguished  thenifidvea  in  their  day  by  a  diligent 
use  both  of  the  sword  and  the  breviary ;  but  few  of 
these  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  settlements  in  Europe 
after  the  failure  of  the  crusading  expeditions ;  and  the 
few  remaining  knights  were  griulualiy  incorporated  in- 
to the  orders  of  the  Temple>  or  of  St  John,  or  into  the 
Teutonic  order. 

In  Spain,  however,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
racens kept  alive  the  flame  of  devotion,  and  of  patriot^ 
ism  I  and  the  same  cause  which  produced  in  the  Holy 
Land  the  first  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  gave  birth 
to  a  variety  of  similar  establishments  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Arragon.  The  four  principal  orders  m 
Spain  were  those  of  Santiago,  or  St.  James  of  Gallicia ; 
of  St.  Saviour  in  Arragon ;  of  Alcantara ;  and  of  Ca- 
latrava.  During  the  subsistence  of  the  Moorish  king* 
dom  of  Grenada,  the  influence  possessed  by  these  or<« 
ders  was  immense.  The  grand-masters  controuled 
the  sovereign  in  every  thing  respecting  the  administra- 
tion,  either  of  foreign  or  of  domestic  affairs.  The  rich 
eommanderies  distributed  through  every  province  of 
the  peninsula  attracted  the  young  nobles  to  enter  into 
these  orders;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence 
of  their  demeanour.  By  a  dexterous  piece  of  policy  on 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Ferdinand,  having 
his  power  already  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  in  the  persons  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  contrived  to  have  the  grand  master- 
ship and  principal  eommanderies  united  to  the  crown  ; 
an  event  which  has,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contri- 
buted to  the  subsequent  political  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  people. 
faicoce  of  There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  orders 
:«  grden  of  men  SO  Constituted  as  to  be  liable  to  all  those  excite- 
tiemaD-  ments  of  the  imagination,  which  are  inseparable  from  a 
E  oi  the  retired  mode  ol^hfe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  full 
cipportunity  for  putting  all  their  itaumtic  dreams  into 
execution  by  their  military  profession  and  pursuits,  must 
have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  idle  and  high- 
spirited  nobility  of  the  l£th  century.  These  orders 
laid  hold  of  human  nature  by  the  strongest  of  all  attrac- 
tions ;  and  the  magnificent  possessions  which  they  so 
soon  obtained,  are  a  sufficient  proof  how  well  their 
founders  had  calculated  their  measures,  when  they 
broached  the  novel  idea  of  enhancing  the  ardour  of  chi- 
valry by  the  enthusiasm  of  perpetual  devotions,  and 
the  undiverted  constancy  of  a  life  of  celibacy. 

One  very  singulsr  efiectof  the  establishment  of  these 
orders  in  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
every  one  who  peruses  the  history  of  those  times.  The 
pracciee  of  duelling  increased  immediately  to  a  most 
akfnsing  degree.  Distinguished  valour  was  the  only 
means  &i  aoquiiing  the  rich  rewards  which  these  orders 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  The  young  knight, 
newly  admitted  into  an  order,  had  no  ambition  but  that 
<»f  making  himself  remarkable  by  some  feat  of  arms. 
This  ambition,  which  easily  found  a  proper  channel  of 
displaying  itself  in  the  East,  where  they  lived  in  a  state 
•f  perpetual  war,  and  amidst  a  succession  of  skirmish- 
em,  found  no  other  vent,  on  their  establishment  among 
the  peaceful  kingdoms  of  the  West,  except  in  personiS 
renooonlerc.  The  caprioioos  impatience  of  insult,  at 
alJ  times  the  characteristic  of  the  northern  nobility,  was 
BOW  tenf<^d  increased  in  each  individual  by  the  desire 


ids. 


•of  personal  or  social  distinction.    The  protcetion,  too,    Xalgh^ 
aflbided  to  the  absurd  punctilios  of  honour,  and  ridici^      ^^^^ 
lous  ideas  of  satisfaction,  by  bodies  eo  set  apart  as  the    ^  '  ^^ 
the  religious  orders,  was  more  constant,  as  well  as  more 
powerful,  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
What  had  heretofore  been  a  tolerated  abuse,  became  now 
a  commended  and  a  constant  rule  of  practice.    Doctors 
and  jurisconsults  set  about  reducing  to  order  the  fanci- 
ful rules  invented  by  illiterate  bravos,  and  Europe  soon 
became  acquainted  with  a  new  science— the  science  of 
ktdghlhood,  as  it  was  cslled,  or  icienza  cavallerescha. 

The  authors  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing  Nature  of 
themselves  by  a  proficiency  in  this  new  science,  went  ^li«  sdeiioe 
about  the  matter  with  all  the  coolness  and  precision  so  u^^?^'^^ 
necessary  in  juridical  writings.    They  entered  into  the 
most  minute  details  concerning  the  nature  of  insults, 
the  very  mention  of  which  can  excite  in  us  nothing  but 
laughter.     They  examined  them  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  and  arranged  every  thing  which  concern- 
ed them  by  the  Aristotelic  predicaments. 

The  various  modes  of  giring  and  returning  the  He, 
formed  another  most  ample  subject  of  decisions ;  for 
there  were  affirmative  lies,  and  negative  lies ;  lies  uni« 
versal,  particular,  conditional,  absolute,  positive,  priva* 
tive,  certain,  and  doubtful.*  Each  of  diese  species  had 
its  subdivisions :  there  was  one,  "  demente  general  pour 
la  personne ;"  a  second,  '*  pour  I'injure ;"  and  a  tnird, 
''  regardant  tinjnre  ei  la  personne," 

Honour  was  a  thing  very  difficult  to  be  diefined;  for 
they  had  to  weigh  exactly  the  cause  efficient,  the  cause 
formal,  the  material,  and  the  final;  insomuch  that  there 
were  twenty  different  modes  of  defining  it,  each  sup- 
ported by  one  set,  and  condemned  by  lUl  the  rest.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  this,  that  the  business  of 
duels  was  treated  of  in  the  most  lengthy  manner:  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  balance  even  amon^  no  less 
than  fifty  formulas  of  cartels.  In  a  thousand  situations, 
the  challenge  was  to  be  accepted— in  many,  there  were 
difficulties  whether  it  should  be  acceptecl  or  refused. 
Out  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  conditions  and  of 
persons,  arose  an  infinite  variety  of  speculations  and 
specialties,  f  The  very  existence  of  such  a  science  is 
sufficient  to  shew  to  what  a  dangerous  extreme  the  de- 
rangement of  the  human  faculties  may  be  carried,  un- 
der the  grave  shelter  of  academic  formalities ;  into  what 
a  total  absurdity  of  principle,  and  into  what  a  lamen- 
table, yet  ludicrous,  train  of  actions  and  msnners  must 
not  they  have  fallen,  who  had  learned  to  regard  as  ora- 
cles of  wisdom,  the  hair-brained  and  drivelling  profes- 
sions of  this  chivalric  science. 

As  an  instance  of  the  height  to  which  this  infatuation 
was  carried,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  year  HoO, 
Pozzo,  one  of  the  first  jurisconsults  of  his  day,  publish- 
ed decieions  touching  this  science,  not  only  in  Latin, 
but  in  Italian  also,  ('*  ut  nemo  rerum  tarn  gravium  tg- 
norantiam  stmulare  possU")  by  which  his  fame  became 
extended  throughout  the  wnole  of  Europe.  This  author 
cited  not  only  the  maxims  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters as  his  authorities,  bnt  had  the  assurance  to  quote 
the  martyrs  and  the  fathers  as  defenders  and  practition- 
ers of  dueUing.  He  asserted  that  God  himself  had 
sanctioned  the  duel  between  Cain  and  Abel.f  He  en- 
tered into  a  serious  disouisition  as  to  which  of  the  com- 
batants ought  to  be  helu  victor,  in  case  one  had  lost  an 
eye,  and  the  other  a  nose.  He  sought  out  different  ex- 
pedients for  saving  the  honour  of  a  person  who  died 
after  the  challenge,  but  before  the  day  of  contest ;  but 
the  one  to  which  he  gave  the  preference  was  thiss  that 
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Kai^thoofl  a  vehtida  should  oocqot  the  place  of  the  defiincty  to 
I  .pfove  that  he  had  not  med  of  fear.  As  he  was  a  stidc- 
ler  for  fighting  on  equal  terms,  he  contended,  that  a  ro- 
bust and  healthy  appellant  shpuld  be  sweated,  bled,  and 
.purged,  till  he  had  attained  a  degree  of  gmdlity  and 
feebleness  eaual  to  those  of  the  respcmdenL  If  one 
,party  wanted  an  eye,  the  other  must  wear  a  patch;  if 
.one  was  lame,  the  other  must  have  a  leg  tied  up  be- 
hind^ &C.  &C.  Pozzo  is  only  one  out  of  an  enormous 
list  of  similar  writers  to  be  found  in  Ducange.  In  all 
of  these  authors  we  find  fomu  of  pratftr  proper  for 
duels.  The  combatants  uniformly  prepared  themselves 
hy  taking  the  sacrament.  The  religious  orders  attend* 
ed  all  duels  in  pompous  am^;  and  their  masters,  priors» 
&C.  were  commonly  appointed  umpires  of  the  fight. 
The  pernicious  influence  which  all  this  had  upon  the 
manners  of  Europe,  is  still  but  too  apparent,  in  the 
subsistence  of  a  practice  which  could  only  have  origi* 
nated  in  a  barbarous  and  credulous  age.  The  belief  in 
the  interference  of  providence  in  all  duels,  (the  only 
i^logy  for  duelling  that  could  ever  have  had  a  shadow 
of  reason  on  its  side,)  is  now  no  more;  and  we  there- 
fore surpass  our  ancestors  in  the  absurdity  of  our  can* 
duct,  in  the  same  proportion  that  we  have  the  advan- 
tage over  them  in  the  justice  of  our  opinions. 

KNISTENEAUS.   See  Canada,  Vol.  V.  p.  343.  and 
Infanticide,  Vc^.  XII.  p.  II9.  ^ 

KNOX,  John,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1505,  in  the  village  of  GiSbrd,  in  the 
county  <^'£ast  Lothian.     His  father  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  who  possessed 
the  lands  of  Knock,  Ranferly,  and  Craigends,  in  the  shire 
of  Renfrew ;  but  the  particular  period  when  his  paitemal 
ancestors  removed  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.    His  pa- 
rents were  so  far  affluent  in  tlieir  circumstances,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  their  son  a  liberal  education,  (which 
was  by  no  means  common  in  that  age) ;  and,  after  ac- 
quiring the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Haddington,  he  was  sent,  about 
le  year  1524,  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  seminary  in  Scotland.  The 
celebrated  scholar  Buchanan,  (by  whom  he  is  always 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high  respect,)  was  his  contem- 
porary and  fellow-student ;  and  their  preceptor,  John 
Mair,  or  Major,  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  university,  who  had  acquired  m  France  more  en- 
lightened sentiments  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  po- 
licy, than  were  generally  prevalent  in  those  times,  ap- 
pears to  have  early  inspired  these  distinguished  men  with 
aome  of  the  leading  principles*  which  they  subsequent- 
ly matured  and  advocated  in  the  cause  of  the  Reuirma- 
tion.    Knox,  in  the  mean  time,  applied  to  the  scholas- 
tic studies  of  those  days  with  great  success;  and,  after 
being  created  Master  of  Arts,  he  taught  philosophy 
(probably  as  a  private  lecturer  in  the  university)  with 
-extraordinary  celebrity.    About  the  same  time,  he  was 
advanced  to  clerical  orders,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  (25)  which  the  canons  of 
the  church  required.     His  studies,  however,  soon  re- 
ceived a  new  uirectiony  which  led  to  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  his  religious  sentiments,  and  future  pursuits. 
Having  entered  upon  a  fuller  perusal  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors and  earlier  &thers  of  the  Christian  church,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
ting and  communicating  truth;  and  was  especially  en- 


gaged by  the  writings  of  Jerom  and  Aogoitbe  to  t 
closer  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  toe  only  puR 
fountain  of  divine  knowledge.  From  this  time,  {about 
the  year  1585,)  he  renounced  the  study  of  scholastic 
theology ;  and  was  gradually  led  to  a  more  oompie* 
bensive  view  of  evangelical  religion ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  professed  himself  a  Protestant  before  the 
year  1542, 

This  change  of  sentiment  first  appeared  in  his  philo- 
sophical lectures,  in  which  be  began  to  forsake  the  sdu>* 
lastic  path,  and  to  recommend  to  his  pupib  a  more  n« 
tional  and  useful  method  of  study  ;  and  the  sospidoDs 
of  heresy  which  this  innovation  excited,  were  soon  oon* 
firmed  by  his  proceeding  to  reprehend  the  coimptioDS 
that  prevailed  m  the  church.    Finding  it  impossible  to 
remam  in  safety  at  St  Andrew's,  whicm  was  wholly  tm« 
der  the  power  of  Cardinal  fieatoun,  the  most  determi- 
ned supporter  of  the  Romish  church,  he  retired  to^e 
south  of  Scotland ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  avowed  his 
full  belief  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.     The  cardinal^ 
not  satbfied  with  passing  sentence  against  him  as  a  be* 
retic,  and  degrading  him  from  the  priesthood,  hiredas* 
sassins,  says  Besa,  to  waylay  him,  by  whose  hands  he 
must  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been  taken  under  the  pio« 
tection  of  Hugh  Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  into  whose 
family  he  had  entered  as  private  tutor  to  tiie  children ; 
and  in  whose  service  he  so  conducted  the  leligioos  in- 
struction of  his  pupils,  as  to  aUow  the  people  of  die 
neighbourhood  to  derive  advantage  from  the  lessons.* 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  eontinue  long  in  this  em- 
ployment.   Hamilton,  the  successor  of  Beatoun,  soogfat 
nis  life  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  be  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  by  removing  secretly  from  pltce 
to  place ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  such  a  state 
of  continual  apprehension,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
leaving  his  native  country.     He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, by  the  lairds  of  Langniddrie  and  Ormiston,  to  re^ 
linquish  this  design,  and  to  repair,  alon^  with  their  sons, 
to  tne  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  then  held,  in 
defiance  of  the  regent,  by  the  conspirators  against 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  where  a  number  of  persecuted  re- 
formers enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  relif^.    In 
this  place,  our  reformer  conducted  the  education  of  his 
pupils  in  his  usual  manner,  catechising  them  in  the  pa- 
rish church  belonging  to  the  city,  and  continuing  his 
expositions  of  scripture  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose 
to  attend ;  but  he  was  soon  constrained  to  take  a  more 
public  part  in  the  promulgation  of  proteatant  principles, 
m  consequence  of  his  election  to  act  aa  colleague  i^ith 
John  Rough,  preacher  to  the  garrison.     His  labours 
were  so  successful,  during  the  few  months  that  he 
preached  in  St.  Andrew's^  uiat,  besides  the  garrison  in 
the  castle,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  renounced  popery,  and  made  professi&n  of  the  pn>- 
testant  faith,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  1^ 
the  mode  of  the  reformed  churches.    After  the  capitu* 
lation  of  the  castle  to  a  French  annament  in  July  1547> 
Knox  was  conveyed  to  France  along  with  the  otner  pri- 
soners ;  and,  in  vioLati<xi  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  ivas 
confined  on  board  the  galleys,  and  exposed  to  afi  the 
ordinary  rigours  of  such  captivity,  with  the  addttioQsl 
indignities  which  the  Papists  were  accustomed  to  heap 
upon  the  heads  of  heretics.    In  the  summer  of  15i8» 
when  the  galleys,  in  which  these  sufierers  were  confin* 
edj  were  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  his  health 
was  so  greatly  impaired  by  the  severity  of  his  treatment. 


•  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  at  Ltngniddrie,  in  which  he  publicly  catechized  his  scholsis,  and  expounded  to  them  tho  icripiuies,^^  atilli^ 
parent ;  and  the  place  is  popularly  denominated  JoAfi  KnoxU  Kirk* 
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KiiAi.  that  he  was  se»ed  wfth  a  fever,  which  reduced  him  to 
the  greatest  eztremitr.  But  even  in  this  state  of  de- 
pression, his  fortitnde  of  mind  remained  unsubdued, 
and  he  comforted  his  fellow  prisoners  with  the  most 
animatinff  hopes  of  release,  when  free  from  fever,  he 
relieve  uie  tedious  hours  of  Captivity,  by  committing 
to  paper  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  found  means 
to  convey  to  his  religious  friends  in  Scotland,  accompa- 
nied with  an  earnest  exhortation,  to  persevere  undaunt-* 
cdin  the  faith  which  they  had  professed. 

After  enduring  a  severe  and  tedious  imprisonment  of 
nineteen  months,  he  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1549>  acoordine  to  the  modem 
computation;  and  immediately  repaired  to  England, 
'   where  he  was  immediately  noticed  by  the  English 
council,  and  sent  down  as  a  Protestant  preacher  to  Ber- 
wick.   During  the  two  years  that  he  continued  in  this 
place,  he  gained  numerous  converts  from  the  errors  of 
Popery ;  and  triumphantly  maintained,  before  Bishop 
Tonstal  of  Durham,  his  cnarge  of  idolatry  against  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.'    In  1551,  he  was  removed  to 
Newcastle ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  by  the  privy  council  one  of  king  Edward's 
chaplains  in  ordinary.   About  this  time  he  was  consult- 
ed respecting  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was 
andeigoing  a  revisal ;  and  was  employed  also  in  revi- 
sing the  Artides'of  Religion,  previously  to  their  ratifi- 
cation by  parliament    In  this  commission  he  had  the 
influence  to  pnxmre  an  important  change  in  the  com- 
munion ofiice,  by  completely  excluding  the  notion  of 
the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and 
guarding  against  the  adoration  of  the  elements,  which 
was  ao  mndi  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  kneeling 
at  their  reception.    About  the  end  of  the  year  1552,  he 
was  summoned  to  London,  in  consequence  of  certain 
charges  against  him  by  the  popish  faction ;  but  was 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  council,  and  employed  to 
preach  before  the  court    He  acquired  much  favour 
with  the  young  king,  who  first  procured  for  him  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  vacant  living  of  AU^Hallons,  in  the 
diy,  and  afterwards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  privy 
cowDcil,  offered  him  a  bishopric ;  but  he  declined  both 
of  these  promotions,  in  consequence  of  his  disapproval 
•^)f  many  points  in  the  worship  and  government  of  the 
English  church.    Ailer  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  om- 
ffmued  to  preach  for  some  time  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries ;  but  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eeekine  safety  by  fiight ;  and,  having  procured  a  vessel 
throu|^  the  good  offices  of  his  frienas,  he  landed  at 
Dieppe,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1554.    A  short  time 
liefore  his  departure  from  England,  he  married  Miss 
Marjory  Bowes,  a  young  lady  of  honourable  family,  to 
ivhom  he  had  become  attadied  during  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Berwick,  but  whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
l>ehind  him  in  that  city,  with  her  mother. 

One  of  his  first  cares,  af^r  arriving  at  Dieppe,  was 
to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  suitable  advices  to  Uiose, 
"wliom  he  Qould  no  longer  mstruct  by  his  sermcms  or 
conversation;  and|  with  this  view,  he  transmitted  to 
£n^bnd  a  practical  exposition  of  the  sixth  psalm,  and 
a  long  letter  addressed  to  his  former  hearers  in  Lon- 
don, and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    He  then  travel* 
led  through  France  towards  Switzerland*  without  any 
settled  plana  or  prospects ;  and  spent  some  time  in  con- 
^ferriog  with  the  moat  eminent  divines  of  the  Helvetic 
oliurches,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  most  af- 
f^BCTtionate  liospitality.    After  a  short  visit  to  Dieppe, 
for  Cfae  purpose  of  receiving  information  from  England, 
lie  ^"^pairea  to  Oeiieva;^  where  he  speedily  formed  an 


intimate  friendship  with  Calvin,  and  fixed  his  ordinaiy 
residence  during  the  continuance  of  his  exile.  About 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  published  his  Admonitions  to 
England  ;  and,  though  now  nearly  50  years  of  age,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  he  had  not  previously  enjoyed  any  opportunity 
ot  acquiring.  While  thus  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  supported  principally  by 
remittances  from  his  friends  in  England  and  Scotland, 
he  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  pastors  of  a  con- 
gregation of  English  refugees  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  who  had  been  permitted  to  use  the  place  of 
worship  allotted  to  the  French  Protestants  in  that  city, 
upon  condition  of  their  conforming,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble«  to  the  mode  of  worship  used  by  the  French  re- 
formers. But  a  short  time  after  his  settlement  in  that 
office.  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  VI. 
having  arrived  at  Frankfort  with  some  other  English 
exiles,  they  insisted  upon  introducing  their  own  liturgy 
into  the  congregation ;  and  employed  such  crafty  ma- 
chinations to  render  our  reformer  obnoxious  to  the  Ger* 
man  government,  that  he  was  obliged  again  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Geneva.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  received 
such  information  from  Scotland,  as  encouraged  him  to 
revisit  his  native  country,  where  he  landed  in  the 
month  of  August,  1555;  and,  after  remaining  some 
time  with  his  wife  and  her  mother  at  Berwick,  he  set 
out  secretly  to  visit  the  Protestants  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  found  a  number  of  the  reformers  assembled 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued longer  than  he  had  intended,  preaching  in  a 
private  house  to  successive  assemblies,  with  little  inter* 
mission.  He  particularly  exerted  himself,  and  not 
without  success,  to  accomplish  a  formal  separation  from 
the  Popish  dmrdi,  by  persuading  the  reformers  to  ab- 
stain from  attendance  on  its  public  rites,  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  conformed.  lie  accompanied  several  of 
the  Protestant  gentlemen  to  their  country  residences, 
where  he  preacl^  almost  daily  to  the  neighbouring 
nobility  ana  gentry;  and  was,  particularly,  the  guest  of 
Sir  James  Sandilands,  at  Calder  House— -of  the  Earl  of 
Glencatm,  at  Finlayston-^-and  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  in 
Angus-shire ;  where  the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Meams  made  profession  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  entered  into  a  mutual  bond,  or  covenant,  for  its 
furtherance  and  support.  In  eonsequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  conven- 
tion of  the  dei^y  at  Edinburgh ;  whither  he  repaired, 
before  the  day  appointed,  accompanied  by  ErsKine  c^ 
Dun,  and  several  other  friends  of  distinction ;  but  his 
adversaries,  afraid  to  encounter  a  meeting  which  they 
did  not  expect  he  would  dare  to  ^ive  them,  deserted 
the  diety  and  left  him  undisturbed  m  his  daily  instruc- 
tions to  large  audiences,  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  While 
he  was  thus  employed  in  Scotland,  he  received  letters 
from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  urging  him 
to  become  one  of  their  pastors ;  and,  after  visiting  his 
Protestant  friends  in  the  different  plMes  where  he  had 
preached,  he  repaired  to  that  place  with  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law,  m  the  month  of  July,  1556. 

Here  he  spent  two  of  the  most  peaceful  years  of  his 
life ;  and  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  literary  society, 
domestic  happmess,  and  ministerial  success.  All  these 
personal  advantages  he  shewed  himself  ready  to  forsadke^ 
upon  receiying  encouraging  letters  from  Scxitland;  and 
actually  set  out,  in  the  autunm  of  1557,  on  his  way  to 
that  country;  when  he  was  met  on  his  journey  by  sudi 
unfinvourable  accounts,  as  determined  him  to  remain 
some  time  longer  on  the  continent    By  his  lexers 
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Xaos.  however^  andTcriooftpaUicstumSy  tnnsmilted  to  his 
native  country,  he  greatly  contributed  to  encourage  hia 
friends,  and  to  extend  the  reformed  opinions;  and, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1558,  he  received  another^ 
and  -  more  animating  invitation  from  the  Protestant 
lords  of  Scotland,  to  join  them  in  their  struggle  for  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  our  reformer  took  leave  of  Geneva 
for  the  last  time;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  France, 
landed  at  Leith  on  the  2d  of  May. 

His  arrival  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Po« 
pish  clergy,  who  instantly  informed  the  queen-regent 
of  the  event,  and  procured  the  publication  of  a  sentence 
of  outlawry  against  him,  whicn  had  been  pronounced 
after  his  former  departure  from  the  kingdom.  He  ne. 
vertheless  hastened,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to 
present  himaelf  voluntarily  at  Stiriing,  and  to  share  in 
the  defence  and  danger  of  the  Protestant  preachers, 
who  were  summoned  to  stand  trial  m  that  city.  On 
his  way,  he  preached  at  Perth  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  and  of  image-worship ;  wh^n  a  priest  having 
imprudently  attempted,  as  soon  as  the  audience  was 
dismissed,  to  exhibit  his  images,  and  celebrate  mass,  the 
indignation  of  the  mob  was  excited,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  Knox  and  the  other  preachers,  the  or« 
naments  of  the  diurch  were  trampled  under  foot,  and 
the  monasteries  of  the  place  laid  in  ruins.  The  Pro* 
testant  lords,  having  resolved  to  commence  publicly  the 
reformed  worship  wherever  their  authority  extended, 
invited  Knox  to  meet  them  at  St.  Andrew's  for  this 
purpose ;  and  there,  in  defiance  of  the  archbishop's 
threatening  to  cause  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  him  in  tne 
pulpit,  he  boldly  preached  in  the  cathedral  several  suc- 
cessive days,  and  engaged  the  magistrates  and  inhabi- 
tants harmoniously  to  abolish  the  Popish  service  and 
ceremonies.    Accompanying  the  forces  of  the  congre- 

fation,  he  soon  appeared  also  in  the  churches  of  £din- 
urgh,  where  a  similar  reformation  had  taken  place ; 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants! assembled  in  the  Tolbooth  church,  to  become 
their  minister.  Being  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  the 
metri^lis,  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  by  the  re- 
gent's army,  he  undertook  a  tour  of  preaching  through 
the  kingdom ;  and,  ifithur  less  then  two  months,  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  diffusing  the 
knowledge,  and  strengthening  the  interests,  of  the  Pro- 
testant principles  wherever  he  went.  He  greatly  ex- 
erted himself,  by  letters  to  Secretary  Cecil,  and  even  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  procure  assistance  from  England ; 
and  was  invited  to  meet  the  agents  of  that  court  upon 
the  important  business.  He  received  their  dispatches 
at  Berwick,  and  hastened  to  lay  them  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  leaders  at  Stirling;  whom  he  was  the 
principal  means  of  urging  to  such  a  renewal  of  their 
applicati^s,  as  at  len^pi  proved  successful  in  securing 
the  powerful  support  of  the  English  government.  The 
management  of  this  political  correspondence  devolved, 
for  a  time,  chiefly  upon  his  hands ;  but  this  was  a  task 
for  which  he  had  no  rebsh,  and  he  expressed  great  sa- 
tisfaction when  he  was  relieved  from  the  buraen,  by 
the  accession  of  the  younger  Maitland  to  the  narty  of 
the  reformers,  f  His  seal  and  activity  exposea  him  to 
the  deadly  resentment  of  the  Papists  and  the  queen- 
regent  A  reward  was  publidy  o&red  tb  any  one  who 
should  apprehend  or  assassinate  him ;  and  not  a  few, 
actuated  by  hatred  or  avarice,  lay  in  wait  to  seise  his 
person.  But  all  this  did  not  deter  him  finom  appearing, 
in  public,  and  firom  travelling  dirough  the  country,  in 
the  discharge  e£  hia  duty.    His  axertiani  at  this  period 


were  incredibly  {[reat  By  day  ha  was  cuplmad  in  tm 
preaching ;  hy  night,  in  writing  letters  on  puUie  buii. ' 
ness.  He  waa  the  soul  of  the  ocaigtegatiaQ ;  wtt  lU 
ways  found  at  the  post  of  danger ;  and  by  his  presence^ 
his  public  discourses,  and  private  advices,  animated  the 
whole  liody,  and  defeated  the  achemes  employed  to  cor- 
rupt and  disunite  them." 

He  had  a  principal  share,  along  widi  some  other  ml. 
nisters,  in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faidi  sad  Firtt 
Book  of  Discipline ;  and  one  of  the  six  mintsten  who 
assisted  in  the  first  General  Assembly,  in  the  year  1560. 
About  the  close  of  the  year,  he  sustained  a  heaty  do. 
mestic  loss  by  the  death  of  his  valuable  wife;  and,ia 
addition  to  hts  other  cares,  was  lefl  with  the  chsrge  of 
two  young  children.     By  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mtry, 
he  was  called  to  new  vigilance  and  vigour  in  snpport<^ 
the  reformed  cause ;  and  had.evcn  been  penonaUy  de* 
nounced  by  his  sovereign  as  the  ringleader  of  hei  fiu* 
tious  subjects,  whom  she  '^ould  not  fail  to  call  to  t 
strict  account.    A  few  jdayt  after  her  landing,  she  le* 
quired  his  attendance  in  the  palace ;  and  hdd  a  kng 
conversation  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  her  brother 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  apparently  with  the  hope  of 
awing  him  into  submission  by  her  authority,  if  not  of 
confounding  him  by  her  arguments.  **  The  bold  freedom, 
however,  with  which  he  neplied  to  all  her  charges,  and 
vindicated  his  own  conduct,  convinced  her  that  the  one 
expectation  was  not  more  vain  than  the  other ;  and  the 
impression  which  she  wished  to  make  on  him  was  left 
on  her  own  mind^"     It  required  all  his  energy  to  coon* 
teract  the  influence  of  her  arts  upon  the  Protestait 
nobles,  and  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  of  the  nation ;  snd 
some  idea  of  his  pulpits  orations  may^  be  formed  hm 
the  words  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  said  of  him 
to  Cecil,  "  the  voice  of  one  man  is  able^  in  an  hour,  to  pot 
more  life  in  ils  than  six  hundred  trumpets  continiul^ 
blustering  in  our  ears."    His  influence  appears  al» 
from  his  having  been  frequently  employed  m  '*  com* 
posing  differences  of  a  civil  nature  among  the  Protd' 
tant  nobility,  and  acting  as  mediator  wUh  the  town* 
council  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitanta  who  had  inctned 
their  displeasure.     In  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  si  tint 
time  the  only  place  of  worship  in  Edinburgh,  he  per* 
formed  all  the  parts  of  ministerial  duty,  with  the  as- 
sistance only  of  a  reader."    He  preached  twice  efciy 
Sabbath,  and  thrice  on  the  other  oaya  of  the  week.  He 
met  regularly  once  every  week  with  the  kirk^sesnoa 
for  disciplinci  and  with  the  assembly  in  the  ne^boor* 
hood  for  the  exercise  on  the  scriptures.     He  attended, 
besides,  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  aynod  and  geD^ 
ral  assembly ;  and,  at  almost  every  naeeting  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  received  an  appointment  to  visit  and  preach  m 
some  distant  part  of  the  country «"     As  he  chd  set  in* 
dulge  in  extemporaneous  effusions,  but  devoted  a  furt 
of  every  day  to  study,  those  labours  must  have  been 
oppressive  to  a  constitution  already  mudi  impain^i; 
and  on  this  account  the  town  council,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  assembly,  appointed  the  Rev.  John  craig» 
minister  of  the  Canongate,  to  be  his  eoiUeague.    Hit 
public  services  daily  became  more  extensive  and  im* 
portent,  and  he  seemed  to  fill  the  ofliice  of  a  Protestaot 

Eremier  in  the  state,  as  much  aa  the  situation  of  a  Pre»* 
yterian  pastor  in  the  church.  During  the  rebeDian 
excited  by  Huntly  in  1562,  he  contributed*  most  eeseiH 
tially  bv  Jiis  joumies,  preaelungr^  said  letters,  to  pre- 
serve die  southern  counties  in  a  atate  of  peace,  while 
the  vigorous  measures  of  the  counuU  avoehed  theinsar- 
rection  in  the  north.  He  maintaiaed  •  public  dispo* 
tatkok  in  the  ooovae  of  theaaaae  yaar^  in  the  tawn  (f 
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tnsi  If ijrfaole,  agiimt  Qidiitin  Kemwd^,  uncle  to  the  Earl 
'  of  CaMiUt  and  Abbot  of  Croeragad.  He  employed  all 
his  influence,  without  micoeas,  to  induce  the  Parliament^ 
whidi  met  in  the  summer  of  156S,  to  ratify  the  treaty 
BMde  in  July  1560,  and  to  jecure  the  establishment  <mF 
the  Prolestant  religion*  Havinff  failed  in  this  object, 
he  laboured  to  prevent  any  farther  injury  to  the  cause, 
by  publicly  protesting  against  the  queen's  marriage  with 
any  person  of  popish  sentiments,  and  sustained  unmoved 
all  her  indignation  on  account  of  this  interference.  He 
wrote  «  circular  letter,  (agreeable  to  his  commission 
from  the  church,)  to  the*  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  requesting  t£eir  presence  in 
Edinburgh  to  counteract  the  oppressive  measures  of 
Mary  against  certain  individuals,  who  had  insulted  her 
priest  at  Holyrood-honse  durine  her  absence.  This 
application  was  pronounced  by  the  privy-council  to  be 
treasonable  ;  and  Knox  was  summoned  to  stand  trial 
for  the  offence  before  an  extraordinary  convention  of 
the  oounsellors  and  other  noblemen.  In  spite  of  all  the 
artifices  employed  to  prevail  upon  him  to  acknowledge 
his  error,  and  throw  himself  on  the  queen*s  mercy,  he 
boldly  determined  to  encounter  the  storm;  and  was 
triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge,  as  well  as  com* 
mended  for  his  demeanour  before  the  court. 

In  March  1 564,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Odiiltree,  a  noble« 
man  of  amiable  dispositions,  who  had  long  been  a  fk- 
miliar  and  stedfast  adherent  of  the  reformer.     In  the 
same  year,  he  defended,  against  all  the  acuteness  of 
Secretary  Maitland,  in  a  long  conference  before  the 
General  Assembly,  the  liberties  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resistance  to  wicked  and  tyrannical 
rulers ;  and  continuing,  in  full  conformity  with  his  avow- 
ed principles,  to  preach  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  church  of  St  Giles,  he  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
king,  (Lord  Damley,  j  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
inhibit  him  from  pr^kcning  as  long  as  thm- majesties 
resided  in  the  capital.    This  was  resolutely  resisted  by 
the  town-council ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
the  banishment  of  many  of  the  Protestant  lords,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  violence  of  the  queen's 
resentment,  and  embraced  this  opportunity  of  piying  a 
Tisit  to  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  sent  tb  reside  with 
their  mother's  relations  in  England.    He  endeavoured 
to  render  this  journey  subservient  to  the  great  cause 
which  engaged  his  whole  heart,  by  carrying  a  letter 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  bishops  and  ministers  of 
England,  interceding  for  lenity  to  such  of  their  brethren 
as  scrupled  to  use  the  sacerdotal  dress  enjoined  by  the 
Iaws*     He  returned  to  his  charge  about  the  time  of  the 
queen's  flight  with  Bothwril  to  Dunbar ;  and  was  de- 
legated by  the  General  Assembly  to  repair  to  the  west 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Hamiltons 
to  join  the  confederated  lords,  in  settling  the  distracted 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.     On  the  29th  of  July  1567,  he 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  in 
the  parish  church  of  Stirling ;  and  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  strongly  urged  Uie  trial  c?  Mary  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  her  husband,  and  adulterous  con- 
nection with  BothwelL   He  did  not  fail,  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  urge  the  ratifi- 
cation of  all  the  acts  passed  in  1560,  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  coin- 
miasioners  for  dratrin^  out  the  particular  points,  which 
pertained  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  be  peesented 
to  next  meeting  of  parliament.  '*  Our  reformer  had  now 
reached  that  point,  frotk  which  he  could  tsJ^e  a  calm 
and  deliberate  view  of  the  busffing  scene  Arougfa  which 


he  had  passed,  and  of  the  arduous  struggle,  which  he 
had  been  so  long  engaged  in,  and  which  he  had  at 
length  brought  to  a  happy  termination." — "  He  now 
congratulate  himself  on  the  prospect  of  being  released 


secretly  cherished  the  wish  of  resigning  his  charge 
in  Edinburgh,  and  of  retiring  to  that  privacy  from 
which  he  had  been  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Scottish  reformation."  But  he  had  yet  to  undergo  far* 
ther  trials  <^a  public  iwture,  and  to  see  the  security  of 
the  reformed  religion  endangered,  and  the  peace  of  his 
country  disturbed,  by  a  dvil  war  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish 
which  he  experienced  at  the  assassination  of  the  good 
regent  Murray ;  and  the  grief,  which  he  indulged  oii 
account  of  this  mournful  event,  preyed  so  deeply  on  his 
spirits,  as  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  his  health.  In 
the  month  of  October  1570,  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  afiected  his  speech  to  a  considerable  degree; 
and,  though  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
duty  of  preaching,  he  never  recovered  from  the  debility 
produced  by  the  attack.  But,  though  so  much  wedc« 
enedin  body,  that  he  never  went  abroad  except  on 
Sabbath  days  to  the  pulpit;  yet,  whenever  he  saw  the 
welfare  of  the  church  and  commonwealth  threatened, 
he  entered  into  the  cause  with  all  the  keenness  of  his 
more  vigorous  days. 

His  situation  became  very  critical  in  April  1571«  when 
Kirkcaldy,  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castie,  who  had 
fpne  over  to  the  queen's  party,  received  the  Hamiltons 
into  the  garrison ;  and  their  inveteracy  against  him  was 
so  great,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  watch  his 
house  during  the  night.  Intimations  were  oflen  given 
him  of  threatenings  against  his  life ;  and,  one  evening, 
a  musket  ball  was  flrra  into  the  window  of  the  apart* 
ment  in  which  he  was  sitting.  At  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  declared  their  determination,  if  he 
should  be  attacked,  to  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence^ 
he  reluctandy  withdrew  to  St  Andrew's ;  where  he  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  boldness  to  denounce  the 
enemies  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  made  by  its  false  friends  upon  the  po- 
lity and  revenues  of  the  church.  *'  While  he  was  en« 
gaged  in  tiiese  contests,  his  bodily  strength  was  every 
.  day  sensibly  decaying;  yet  he  continneato  preach,  af» 
though  unable  to  walk  to  the  pulpit  without  assistance  ; 
and  when  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  forgot  his  weak- 
ness, and  electrified  the  audience  with  his  eloquence.'' 
During  his  stay  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  publishea  a  vin- 
dication of  the  reformed  religion,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
written  to  a  Scots  Jesuit,  called  Tyrie ;  and  seemed  to 
have  intended  this  work  aa  a  dying  testimony  to  the 
truth,  which  he  had  long  taught  and  defended.  From 
the  rapid  decline  of  his  healm,  iii  spring  1572,  there 
was  every  appearance  of  his  ending  his  days  at  St. 
Andrew's ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, he  was  invited  to  resume  his  charge  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  arrived  about  the  etid  of  August,  aftd 
continued  his  public  labours  till  the  9th  of  November 
following.  On  that  day,  he  presided  at  the  installation 
of  Mr.  Lawson  as  his  colleague  and  successor,  and  ne- 
ver again  left  his  own  house.  On  the  1 1  th  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  cough,  which  great* 
ly  affected  his  breatbinff ;  but  was  able  to  'see  and  adm 
oress  his  friends  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 
Persons  of  every  rank  came  in  great  numbers  to  visit 
him  during  his  illness,  none  of  whom  he  suffered  to  go 

away  without  exhortations,  which  he  uttered  with  sucfe 
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Xaox.  variety  and  soitableness,  as  astonished  those  who  waited 
on  him.  He  expired  on  the  d4th  day  of  November, 
1572,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
traordinary labours  of  body  and  anxieties  of  mind,  ra- 
ther than  worn  down  by  the  number  of  his  years.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Giles,  (now  the 
area  of  the  Parliament  Square);  and- his  funeral  was 
attended  by  Morton,  the  newly-elected  regent,  by  all 
the  nobility  who  were  in  the  city,  and  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people.  When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave»  • 
the  regent  emphatically  pronounced  his  eulogium  in 
the  well-known  words,  *'  there  lies  he,  who  never  fear- 
ed the  face  of  man." 

This  eminent  reformer  was  possessed,  unquestiona- 
bly, of  strong  natural  talents;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
many  disadvantages,  was  a  stranger  to  none  of  the 
branches  of  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  by  persons 
of  his  profession.  He  united,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
love  of  study  with  a  disposition  to  active  employment. 
A  desire  to  propagate  the  reformed  tenets,  and  to  deli- 
ver his  countrymen  from  the  delusions  of  popery,  was 
his  ruling  passion.  An  ardent  attachment  to  civil  liber- 
ty held  the  next  place  in  his  breast ;  and  he  laboured 
to  advance  these  great  objects  with  a  zeal  of  the  most 
disinterested  kind.  His  mtegrity  was  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  corruption ;  and  his  firmness  was  proof  equally 
against  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  the  threats  of  ene- 
mies. His  impetuosity  frequently  exposed  him  to  danger; 
but  he  never  neglected  the  precautions  of  prudence.  He 
discharged  his  ministerial  functions  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity, fidelity,  and  fervour ;  and  no  avocation  or  infir- 
mity prevented  him  fVom  appearing  in  the  pulpit.  He 
lived  in  the  utmost  cordiality  with  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry;  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  had  the 
slightest  variance  with  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  private 
life,  he  was  both  beloved  and  revered  by  his  friends  and 
domestics.  When  free  from  melancholy  depressions, 
to  whidi  he  was  subject,  and  the  morose  influence  d 
which  he  often  lamented,  he  used  to  indulge  among  his 
acquaintances  in  innocent  recreations,  and  in  sallies  of 
humour ;  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his 
general  deportment,  he  had  naturally  a  strong  propen- 
sity. AlUiougb,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  the 
severer  virtues  of  his  character  were  most  frequently 
called  into  action,  yet  repeated  instances  of  acute  sen- 
sibility occur  in  his  history ;  and  the  unafiected  tender- 
ness, which  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  his  private  let- 
ters, shews  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  "  all  the  chari- 
ties" of  human  life.  Most  of  his  faults  may  be  traced 
to  his  natural  temperament,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  His  passions  were 
strong ;  he  felt  the  utmost  keenness  on  every  subject 
which  interested  him ;  and  as  he  felt,  so  he  expressed 
himself,  without  disguise  and  without  affectation.  But 
be  protestedi  in  his  last  sickness,  that,  in  his  sharpest 
rebukes,  he  was  influenced  by  hatred  of  vice,  not  of  the 
vicious ;  that  his  great  aim  was  id  reclaim  the  guilty ; 
and  that,  in  using  the  means  which  were  necessary  for 
d^is  end,  he  frequently  did  violence  to  his  own  feehngs. 
He  was  austere,  not  unfeeling ;  stem,  not  savi^ ;  vehe<- 
ment,  not  vindictive.  "  Those  very  qualities  which 
now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
die  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  Refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people ;  and  enabled  him  to  face 
danger,  and  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  per- 
son of  a  more  gentle  spirit  woidd  have  been  apt  to 
shrink  back."  (Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.)  He 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Luther  in  personal  in* 
trepidity  and  popular  eloquence ;  to  Calvin,  in  his  reli^ 
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gioua  sentiments,  severity  of  manners,  and  an  imprts-    l^ 
sive  air  of  melancholy ;  to  Zuinglius,  in  his  sident  at-      ^ 
tachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  Kit  ^^^' 
exertions  to  advance,  at  the  same  time,  the  reforaution 
of  the  church,  and  the  political  welfare  of  the  people ; 
and*though  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  all  respects  to  sny  (^ 
those  eminent  characters,  is  well  entitled  to  be  ranked 
next  to  them  in  honour,  whether  we  consider  the  ta« 
lents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  or  Uie  important 
services  which  he  performed. 

In  this  article,  we  have  attempted  nothing  more 
than  to  abridge,  (as  far  as  our  limits  would  admit,  and 
as  nearl v  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  author,)  the 
able  and  accurate  life  of  the  reformer  by  Dr.  M'Crie; 
and  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  that  standardl 
work  alone,  both  for  farther  details  on  the  subject,  and 
for  the  fullest  notices  of  the  most,  authentic  sources  of 
original  information,    (o) 

KNOXVILLE.    SeeTENBSSEE. 

KNUTSFORD  is  a  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
called  Birken,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called 
High  KnuUford  and  Low  Knutsford.     The  town  con* 
tains  several  good  houses,  and  has  a  handsome  modern 
church,  with  a  very  fine  organ.     The  town  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  ^  from  Canute's  ford,  as  that  king 
forded  the  river  here  afler  having  obtained  a  victory  in 
the  neighbourhood.    Races  are  held  annually  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  and  at  that  season  the  town  is  crowded  widi 
company.    There  are  extensive  cotton  works  in  the 
town,  and  a  silk  mill,  in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Stock. 
port     Shag  velvets,  and   the  best  sewing  threads, 
are  also  manufactured.     The  flax,  from  which  the 
thread  is  manufactured,  is  brought  prindpally  from 
Ireland,  Russia,  and  Hamburg.     The  two  townships 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Knutofbrd  contained,  in  1811, 
497  houses,  529  fimiilies,  313  families  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  2357  inhabitants.    See 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

KOANG-tON.    See  China,  vol.  vL  p.  209. 

KOAN-SEE.    See  China,  vol.  vi.  p.  20a 

KOEI-TCHEEO.    See  China,  vol.  vi.  p.  214. 

KOLIVAN,  or  Kolhtvan,  ia  a  village  of  Russia,  si- 
tuated on  the  rivulet  Bielaia,  in  the  district  of  Kuraeti. 
The  silver  mines,  for  which  it  is  principally  celebrated, 
lie  between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtish,  near  the  noun* 
tains  which  separate  Siberia  from  China.  They  were 
discovered  in  1728,  by  Akinfi  Nikitich  Demidof;  anJ 
were  for  several  years  wrought  as  copper  mines  for  hb 
own  private  benefit.  The  secret  was  concealed  till  the 
year  1743,  when  he  made  the  discovery  to  the  Emfiresi 
Elizabeth,  who  appropriated  them  to  the  crown.  These 
mines  are  situated  near  Voskeresenak,  in  the  Moontiai 
of  Serpents ;  and  receive  the  name  of  Koly va  Mines, 
because  the  ore  was  formerly  snaelted  at  that  vilhge. 
From  the  scarcity  of  wood,  however^  about  Kolyn, 
new  founderies  have  been  erecrted  at  Barnaul,  NVo- 
paulofsk,  and  Susunsk,  to  the  north-east  of  Koly  va.  The 
following  is  a  state  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  it  dif« 
ferent  periods : 

GcBcnlPiodiieeia 

Yean  hetweea  1749  and  176S  .  ..    8,000  to  16.000 

1763  ...  1769  .  .  80,000...  32,000 

-. ".. 1769  ...  1778  •  .  40.000...  46,000 

Since  1771 44*000  of  dm, 

and  1,200  of  gaU. 

The  total  produce,  up  to  the  year  1771,  amounted  t» 
400,000  lbs.  of  silver,  and  12,720  of  goU.  The  alnit 
coniains  above  S  per  cent»  of  gold. 
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Ifllymi       No  fewer  than  40,000  colonisU  are  employed  in  the  est,  called  Swm-Gottea  in  der  Nord,  is  6S2  feet  per-  Koaigifeerfr. 
1^  mines  and  foundries  of  KoHva.    The  silver  melted  in  pendicular.     In  1769,  these  mines  produced  £  79,000 ;  ^-^'^■^ 
^^*^  the  foundries^  is  carried  twice  a  year  to  St.  Petersburgh  but  when  Mr.  Coxe  visited  them,  they  produced  from             ^ 
^"y^^  on  large  sledges.    East  Long.  8  !•  20*,  North  Lat  54»  20^.  £  50,000  to  £  54,000.  About  2500  men  were  then  em- 
See  Coxe's  Travelt  in  Rnsna,  vol  iil  p.  360;  and  Al-  ployed.     Kongsberg  contains  1000  houses,  and  6000 
TAi  Mountains.  mhabitants.     See  Coxe's  Tntvel^  m  Norway,  4v.  voL  v. 

KOLYMA,   or   Kovima,  a  great  river  of  Siberia,  p.  S3, 34.    See  also  Norway. 

which  rises  in  the  Virch^ansky  chain  of  mounuins,  KONIGSBERG,  or  Krolbwikcz  in  the  Polish  Ian« 

and  falls  into  the  Froeen  Ocean  after  a  course  exceed*  gua^e,  is  a  dty  and  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  situated 

ing  1200  miles.  on  the  river  Pre^el,  which  flows  into  the  Frische-Haf, 

The  Kolyma  is  froaen  over  about  the  20th  of  Sep.  and  is  crossed  with  seven  bridges.  ^  It  was  founded  in 

tember,  and  the  ice  breaks  up  about  the  S4Ui  of  May,  the  year  1255,  and  was  rebuilt  on  another  site  in  1264. 

when  it  dduges  all  the  lower  country ;  nor  do  its  wa«  Konigsberg  is  composed  of  4  towns,  and  l6  suburbs, 

ters  retreat  within  their  proper  boundaries  before  the  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  about  seven  English  miles 

end  of  June.    The  cold  is  then  excessive,  the  thermo*  io  circumference.    Aldstadt,  or  the  Old  Town,  con» 

meter  falls  to  from  60P  to7(y*  below  sero:   Mercury  tains  l6  streeU,  and  550  houses,  of  which  about  100 

itself  freezes.     It  becomes  almost  impossible  to  fell  are  breweries  and  malthouses.     It  has  six  gates,  four 

timber,  for  the  hatchets  break  like  gkss.    The  ice  on  bridges,  and  two  well  built  towers.     Newstadt,  or  Lo- 

the  river,  and  the  timber  of  the  houses,  crack  with  a  benicht,  was  built  in  the  year  1300,  and  Kneiphof  was 

report  resembling  that  of  a  musket    On  the  approach  founded  in  1324.    This  last  part  of  Konigsberg  is  situ* 

of  thaw,  the  river,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  rises  ated  on  an  ishmd  formed  by  the  Pregel,  and  the  houses 

27  feet  of  perpendicular  height    The  face  of  the  coun-  stand  on  piles  made  of  the  alder  tree,  which  has  become 

?^  is  like  an  immense  lake,  and  only  the  tops  of  some  *>  hard  as  iron  from  remaining  long  in  the  earth.     It 
the  trees  are  visible  above  the  water:  The  river  now  contains  13  streets,  and  5  large  gates.    The  principal 
becomes  navigable.  public  buildings  and  curiosities  at  Konigsberg  are  the 
Near  the  source  of  the  Kolyma  there  are  %ree  huts,  chateau ;  the  arsenal,  (containing  the  Muscovite  saloon, 
and  a  storehouse  for  preserf  ing  provisions  belonging  to  *^d  Che  octagonal  table,  valued  at  40,000  rix>doUars)  ; 
^government ;  and  barks  are  constructed  there  for  con.  the  gardens,  stables,  and  mint,  belonging  to  the  arse- 
yeying  them  da^m  the  stream.    Several  Russian  sta-  ^^  i  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas ;  the  hotel  de 
Cions  also  stand  along  its  banks.    Virchni,  or  the  up-  ville,  where  the  msgistrates  of  the  three  towns,  who 
perOstrpg,  about  the  middle  of  this  river,  is  situated  ^c®  incorporated  in  1724,  hold  their  meetings;  the 
on  the  Yasashnoi,  a  mile  from  iu  discharge  into  the  Junkerhof,  the  church  of  Rossgarte ;  the  widows'  and 
Kolyma.     The  most  northern  station  is  called  Nischney  ^d  orphans'  hospital ;  the  cathedral,  containing  the 
Kolymsk,  situated  on  an  island  in  Lat  68*  17'  N.  and  tombs  of  the  margraves  and  the  grand-masters,  and  also 
Long.  168*  1 7'  E.     It  consists  of  a  church,  70  houses,  ««  organ,  which  has  more  than  5000  pipes,  and  which  was 
and  a  fort,  enclosed  in  a  square  of  palisades  a  feet  high,  completed  in  1721 ;  the  Albertine  college ;  the  church 
Another   sUtion,  called  Seredni  Kolyma,  of  1 5  hou-  cf  Haberberg,  which  is  the  finest  in  Konigsberg ;  the 
ses  of  Russians,  and  a  church,  stands  in  Lat  67°  10'  N.,  exchange ;  the  hotel  de  ville  of  Kneiphof;  the  citadel ; 
and  Long  157°  10'  E.  About  40  miles  below  the  former,  ^c  palace  of  Kayserling ;  and  the  anatomical  theatre, 
the  river  divides  into  two  channels,  and  falls  into  the  The  university  of  this  pkce  was  founded  by  the  Mar- 
ocean  in  Lat  6SP  16'  W.,  and  Long.  l6e«  10'  E.,  its  ff^^^  Albert,  in  1544.     It  has  38  professors,  exclusive 
mune  being  N.  E.  in  general  from  the  source.  Between  of  tutors,  and  in  1 802  it  contained  fiOO  students.    There 
Seredni  Kolyma^and  Nischney  Ko]yma,a  distance  of  306  i«  «l«o  the  lyceum  of  Frederic  William,  and  the  Ger- 
niiltt,  the  eastern  banks  are  uniformly  mounUinous,  af-  w«n  Society.     The  citedel,  which  is  called  Fredericks* 
fording  porphyry,  agates,  jasper,  and  crystals.  The  west-  b«J«*  was  erected  in  1657,  at  the  conflux  of  the  two 
m  banks  are  low.    The  most  remarkable  fossils  found  branches  of  the  Pregel.     It  is  a  regular  square,  sur- 
j    *u^^j^^*  ^*^  °^  *®  mammoth,  which  lie  at  a  oonsi-  «>nnded  with  broad  ditches  and  the  river  Pregel.     The 
derable  depth  in  the  high  sandy  shores  of  the  river,  and  pi^ncipal  collection  of  cabinets  in  the  town  are,  the 
m  the  roargm  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  are  exposed  by  «>yal  library  ;  the  collection  of  antiquities  and  yellow 
the  washing  of  the  spring  floods ;  and  it  does  not  appear  *™ber  at  the  chateau ;  the  library  of  Wallenroth ;  the 
singular  that  they  are  buried  so  de^,  as  the  flood  eve-  university  library ;  and  the  town  library, 
lyaprmg  leaves  immense  qdantities  of  earth  and  sand.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Konigsbdfe  are  woollen 
^hich  perhaps  accumuUtes  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  "tuffs,  flannels,  stockings,  ribbons,  Danish  gloves,  sail. 
inches  among  the  bushes.     The  tusks  are  equal  in  doth,  wax,  soap,  English  pottery ,  and  works  of  yellow 
-w^teness  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  elephant,  but  of  a  «mber,  which  amounted,  m  1776.  to  977,639  crowns. 

n^^^  ^^'      .  '^^^  "**  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  t*^  224  breweries  of  beer, 

"I  hw  nver  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  fish,  few  1  ^5  distillers  of  brandy,  and  80  turners  of  yellow  amber, 

of -which  ascend  higher  than  about  half  way  to  the  Konigsberg,  which  was  formerly  cme  of  the  Hanse 

^^I^'         ?^            °^  salmon  ascend  in  September,  towns,  has  always  carried  on  a  thriving  commerce.  Ves. 

and  depart  shortly  after  the  river  closes.    Some  of  the  ««^»  ^^ch  draw  more  than  eight  feet  of  water,  can« 

others  are  common  m  the  European  rivers.     Numbers  "ot  ascend  the  Pregel,  and  remain  at  Pillau,  which 

are  caught  with  the  sdne  in  summer,  and  by  means  »  the  port  of  Konigsberg.    On  the  other  side,  this 

^^r^^V^'^ '"  ^if**^'-  ^^  communicates  with  Poland  by  the  Niemen,  by 

KUXVUSBbRG,  or  CoNiSBKRo,  is  a  town  of  Nor.  n^eans  of  a  canal.     Large  Polish  barks,  called  mUinnes. 

way,  which  IS  traversed  by  the  river  Lowe.    It  is  chief-  carry  to  Konigsberg  grain,  hides,  skins,  oak,  and  fir 

]y  celebrated  for  ito  silver  mines,  which  are  about  two  timber.    About  600  or  700  ships  arrive  here  annu. 

nailes  distant  from  the  town.    No  fewer  than  36  mines  «Uy  from  the  Baltic,  and  ahnoat  as  many  aet  out 

were  workmg  when  Mr.  Coxe  visited  them,    Thedeep*  The  following  was  the  state  of  the  importo  in  ISOO: 
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Ir«B 190,000  ibi.  to  Rein^jigs,  the  source  of  the  river  is  a  number  of    t 

Iron  wire       .     .     .,     .       Ji2'?2«  Springs  fiUuated  twelve  miles  aouth-wtit  of  the  Tur 

taT      :     ;     :     :     :         llitl  l^clty,  Aghalzighe.orAkiske;end,afWenb^ 

Brasil  wood    ...     .       1«7,209  ™«»5  ^^  ^^^  Streams,  its  coarse  is  due  north,  oatil 

Coflbe      .     .     .     .     -       677,065  pessujg  this  city  and  Borgami,  in  Upper  Kartd,  it 

Oranges  and  lemons    •     •       186,S90  pieces.  turns  eastward  through  the  plain  interpned  between 

Corinthian  raisins        .     .         71,749  lbs.  the  southern  Caucasian  mountains  and  the  most  north. 

J?.ff, |?2'S2  *"*  "*"?«  ^^  Ararat;  where,  meeting  the  mountaiM 

J^^f  * l^lf^l  Vhich  cfivide  Georgia  from  Shirvan.  the  river  takes  a 

Tobacco    !     ".     !     '.     *    1,156.795  aouthcrn  direction,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Caspian 

Sugar 414,672  sea  divides  itself  into   numerous   branches,  bj  the 

Syrup 485,799  mouths  of  which  it  is  disembogued  below  Sallian. 

French  wines       .     .     .  4.000  barrels.  ,  The  Kur,  in  general,  is  yeUo wish  and  turbid,  owimrto 

Sod. 1.880  loads.  the  quantity  ofcalcareousmatterwhich  it  holds  iniolu. 

Konigsberg  contains  about  4S08  houses,  and  54,000  in-  tion.  Its  course,  for  the  most  part,  is  tranquil,  but  npid. 

habitants.    East  Long.  SO""  29'  15^  North  Lat  54"  42^  and  flowing  between  banks  so  steep  in  aome  places,  that. 

l^\  it  is  remarked,  a  traveller  may  journey  "  for  hours  with. 

KOOM  is  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  out  the  possibility  of  quenching  his  thirst  in  summer, 

It  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  ancient  Choana  ;  though  the  river  be  constantly  before  hia  eyes,  if  sot 

and  was  built  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  S03.  out  of  the  provided  with  a  leathern  drinking  flask,  and  a  long 

ruins  of  seven  towns,  which  formed  a  small  sovereign-  cord,  to  draw  up  the  water."    It  receives  numeroni 

ty.     The  Arabian  prince,  to  whom  it  belonged,  having  tributary  streams,  as  the  Aragwi,  25  miles  above  TefliSi 

been  overthrown,  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  towns  whose  intermixture  imparts  a  greeniah  hue  for  a  ccrtiia 

founded  the  city  of  Koom,  which  was  divided  into  apace,  the  Ktsiu,  Alasan,  and  chiefly  the  Artxes.    Af« 

seven  parts,  each  oi  which  received  the  name  of  one  of  ter  the  union  of  this  celebrated  atream,  about  66  miles 

the  toM-ns.     Koom  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  from  ita^outh,  the  Kur  enlarges  to  the  breadth  of  140 

and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  is  absorbed  in  yards,  and  is  navigable  to  the  Caspian.     Higher  up  it 

the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and  was  long  celebrated  for  its  is  also  navigable  for  part  of  its  course  to  Teflis,  by 

manufactures  of  silk.     In  1722,  this  city  was  destroy-  ineans  of  rafts,  whereby  various  commodities  are  car* 

ed  by  the  Afghans.   A  part  of  it  has  since  been  rebuilt,  ried  from  the  fertile  domain  of  Mugbran.    But  this 

but  it  still  resembles  a  vast  ruin.     The  principal  pub-  mode  of  conveyance  is  dangerous,  and  productire  of 

lie  building  is  a  beautiful  college,  with  a  celebrated  frequent  accidenta.     At  the  mouth  a  very  profitable 

^mosque  and  sanctuary,  erected  in  memory  of  Sidi  Fa-  fisheiy  is  carried  on  by  the  Russians,  but  there  are  com- 

tima.  the  daughter  of  Iman  Reza,  and  grand-daughter  paratively  few  fish  here,  and  in  most  of  the  other  ri- 

of  Mahomet.    The  tombs  of  Sefi  the  First,  and  Shah  vers  in  the  country,  owing  to  their  rapidity.    From 

Abbas  the  Second,  are  still  in  the  mosque,  and  are  fre*  their  scarcity  in   the  Kur  at  Teflis,  where  it  it  n* 

quented  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Asia.    The  pub-  pid,  the  Georgians  are  said  to  call  it  Mquinari,  or  the 

he  squares  of  Koom  are  small.    The  walls  are  lofty.  Blind. 

with  seven  gates.    The  bazar  crosses  the  town,  frwn        The  banks  of  the  Kur  are  partly  covered  with  fo* 

one  gate  to  the  other.     In  the  time  of  Chardin,  the  rests,  wherein  the  vine  is  uncommonly  plentiful,  toge* 

chief  manufactures  were  white  earthen- ware,  aoap,  ther  with  various  other  fruits ;  but  towards  its  mooth 

•worc)-blad(Ba,  aabres,  and  poniards ;  and  the  number  of:  there  is  a  great  barren  plain,  whole  districts  of  which  ait 

houses  was  15,000.     Its  lofty  dome  has  been  gilt  at  overspread  with  dwarf  marine  plants,  from  which  soda 

the  expence  ak  the  king.     East  Long  50°  29',  North  is  extracted.  Here  the  tortoise  is  aeen^  and  is  supposed  to 

Lat.  S4''  45'.     See  Chardin's  TraveU  ;  and  Macdonald  live  on  snakes.     It  has  been  affirmed,  that  these  reptiles 

Kinneii's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  are  in  such  abundance  on  the  right  t3ank,  both  of  the  Kor 

p.  1 16.  And  Araxes,  as  to  preclude  a  passage  across  the  plain  of 

KRAKEN  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  animal,  which  Mogan.    But  this  prejudice,  which  even  enlvghteaed 

has  been  described  by  Bishop  Pontoppidan  in  his  A^a-  persons  entertain,  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Piutardi, 

iural  History  qf  Norway.   Under  the  head  of  Sea  Ser-  who  relates,  that  Pompey  was  prevented  from  roard)- 

PCNTS,  we  snail  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  curious  ing  down  by  the  Kur  to  the  Caspian  sea,  on  acooimt  of 

subject  the  number  of  serpents.     The  panther  repairs  to  the 

KRISHNA.    See  India,  vol.xii.  p.  105.  banks  of  the  river  from  GhiUm,  taking  refuge  where 

KUMISS  is  the  name  of  a  beverage  made  of  ferment-  they  are  covered  with  reeds  and  underwood.   The  wild 

ed  mares  milk,  and  originally  used  by  the  Tartars.     A  boar  inhabiu  the  marshes  at  its  mouth  ;  while  the  Ijnx 

full  account  of  the  process  of  making  it  may  be  found  and  hyaena  are  sometimes  seen  in   the  neighbourhood. 

in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophicfd   Transactions,  vol.  1.  Jackals  are  numerous,  and  the  forests  are  full  of  deer* 

p.  181.     It  is  prepared  nearly  m  a  similar  way  in  Ork-  The  Caucasian  pheasant  is  frequent  among  the  boshes; 

ney  and  Shetland.  See  also  Pallas'  Travels  ;  and  Clarke's  and  the  francolin  in  low  and  reedy  places. 
Travels,  vol.  i.    An  account  of  this  beverage,  and  the         The  Kur,.  in  its  course,  passes  several  celebrated 

method  of  manufacturing  it  among  the  Kalmucks,  will  towns  and  fortresses,  as  Aghalsighe»    on  which  the 

be  found  in  our  article  Causucks,  vol.  v.  p.  'S68.  Russiana  some  time  ago  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 

KUR,  or  Cyrus,  is  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  which  and  alitUe  below  which  it  traverses  a  narrow  ridge  csll* 

11^  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Khars,  m  Ar-  ed  Bedreh,  defiended  by  a  castle  cm  each  side.— Tsgetu 

Bienta,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.    It  has  been  writ*  atanda  at  the  union  of  die  Arafp^i,  where  the  Kur 

ten  Cymus,  Cyrtus,  Kyrus,  Kyrros,  Koros,  and  Koro,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  aad  it  intersects  Teflis,  the 

of  old.    At  present  it  is  called  Mttkwari  by  the  Geor*  capital  of  G^rgia:~Sallian,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rt- 

gwns,  and  Kor,  Kur,  Kourr,  or  Kountt;  but  all  these  va«  ver,  is  denominated  a  dty,  though  composed  only  ft 

ri^ties  generally  subside  into  Kur^  or  Cyrus,  According^  several  villages.  Thus  it  appears,  tluit  tbe  whole  coane^ 
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roraistan,  oP  the  Kur,  from  its  souroe  to  the  efflax,  m  through  the 
Korile  kingdom  o?  Georgia,  and  the  province  of  Shirvan.  But 
the  aource  not  being  many  miles  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  a  plan  is  said  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Seleucus  Nicator,  of  uniting  the  latter  with  the 
Caspian.  As  canal  navigation,  of  late  years,  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  and  beneficial  extent,  this  project 
was  revived  some  time  a^«  It  was  proposed  to  unite 
the  river  Tschamdc,  wmch  flows  into  the  Black  Sea, 
with  the  Kur,  as  their  respective  sources  are  not  far 
asunder,  by  means  of  a  navisable  canal.  However,  all 
projectors  seem  to  have  ovenooked,  that  the  two  rivers 
are  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains— that  the  Tschar- 
ulk  is  scarcely  navigable  in  any  part — and  that  the  Kur 
is  not  nearly  so  throughout. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  Pompey,  who  forded  the  Kur 
in  one  place,  conveyed  his  anny  across  it  at  another  on 
10,000  skins.    This  plan  of  crossmg  rivers  is  not  aban« 
doned  in  the  East    The  Arabs,  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  support  themsdves  oa 
inflated  skins,  in  which  manner  whole  families  may  be 
seen  floating.    The  celebrated  Persian  usurper,  Nadir 
Shah,  provided  a  number  of  inflated  skins,  on  which 
were  laid  planks,  or  other  materials,  wherebv  his  ar« 
mies  crossed  in  their  march  to  India.    Tamenane  was 
enabled  to  pass  the  Kur  along  with  his  arofy,  on  m 
bridi^e  formed  of  branches  and  reeds,    (c) 
KURDISTAN.    See  CuRnisTAN,  vol.  viL  p.  509* 
KURILE  Islands,  is  a  chain  of  islands  extending 
between  Cape  Lopatka,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Kamtschatka,  and  Jesso,  which  several  geognpbers 
have  considered  as  belonging  to  them.    The  total  num^ 
ber  is  unknown.    Names  are  ^ven  by  tlie  Russians  to 
S5 :  A  Japanese  author,  who  hved  about  a  century  tLoo, 
says  theie  are  S7,  and  of  these  he  specifies  92.    In- 
stead of  proper  names,  however,  they  are  usuaUy  dis- 
tinguished  by  numbers,  n»JirU,  ieamd,  third,  proceed*- 
ing  from  the  north.    These  islands  are  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, but  their  exact  extent  is  no  where  laid  down. 
Sumscku,  the  first,  is  said  to  be  about  SS  miles  in  length 
and  SO  in  breadth :  Porumuschir  the  next,  double  that 
size,  and  some  still  larser ;  but  several  are  only  barren 
rocks,  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.    Na- 
vigation b  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  from  prevalent 
fcM,  snd  the  force  of  ciurrents  running  among  the 
iii&nds.    The  channel  between  Cape  Lopatka,  is  spe- 
dally  prohibited  to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  hazards 
attendmg  its  passage,  and  the  frequent  shipwrecks. 
Krusenstem  affirms,  that  the  widest  channel,  which  he 
calls  the  Straits  of  Nadeshda,  between  the  iidands  Rau^ 
koke  and  Mataua,  is  16  mUes  across,  and  free  of  all  dan- 
ger. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  this  chain, 
which  is  supposed  to  present  the  summits  of  so  many 
submarine  mountains.  Some  are  v<dcanic,  and  violent 
earthqndLes  have  been  witnessed.  The  islands  are,  in 
general,  hilly,  with  steep  and  precipitous  shores ;  and 
ranges  of  nsJced  mountams  appear  in  the  interior.  Se- 
veral of  them  contain  small  lakes,  and  rivers  stored  with 
fresh  water  fish. 

Wood  is  in  general  scarce,  or  low  and  stunted ;  and 
many  of  the  islands  are  entirely  destitute  o£  it.  There 
aeems  to  be  scarcely  any  cultivation,  most  probably  be- 
cause the  climate  is  unfavourable.  Wild  roots,  such 
as  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  accustomed  to  sub- 
sist i^pon,  are  common ;  and  certain  islands  are  visited, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  themi  and  of  catch^ 
iiur  foxes  or  b^urs. 
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Acoofding  to  infennation  communicated  to  La  Pe« 
rouse,  none  were  inhabited  in  1787>  excepting  the  first, 
second,  thiiteentb,  and  fourteenth;  and  the  natives  of 
the  thirteenth  always  wintered  on  the  last  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
1400.  They  were  tributary  to  the  Russians,  who  had 
exempted  them  from  tribute  since  1777>  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  sea  otters.  The  Russians  claim  dominion 
over  the  northern,  and  the  Japanese  over  the  southern 
islands. 

The  natives  of  the  Kurile  islands  are  of  low  stature, 
and  swarthy  complexion :  those  towards  the  north  are 
said  to  resemble  the  Kamtschadales ;  bat  towards  the  Nativci. 
southern  limits  of  the  chain,  they  are  distinguished  by 
remarkably  thick  beards ;  and  all  the  body  is  covered 
by  an  unusual  profusion  of  hair.  Sarytchew  remarks, 
that  they  are  named  hair^  Kurilianst  and  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  their  origin,  **  as  scarcely  any  peo« 
pie  in  this  quarter,  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  or  in 
fact  any  other  nortiiem  nation  of  the  Asiatic  shores,  ex* 
cept  the  Gilaks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  have 
any  beard."  The  men  shave  part  of  the  head^  but  the 
women  only  cut  part  of  the  hair  in  front.  The  lips 
of  the  former  are  stained  in  the  middle ;  those  of  the 
latter  are  entirely  blackened,  and  their  arms  are  stain* 
ed  or  tattooed  as  high  as  the  elbows:  They  dress  in 
the  skins  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  are  patched 
together,  regardless  of  uniformity ;  and  the  costume 
of  both  sexes  is  nearly  alike.  Cloth,  serge,  or  silk> 
especially  if  scarlet,  is  extremely  acceptable;  and  pieces 
or  foreign  manufacture  are  intermixed  with  what  com* 
poses  their  attire.  Their  language  is  soft  and  harmed 
nious.  They  speak  in  a  mud  and  agreeable  accent^ 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

The  Kurilians  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from 
the  capture  of  wild  animals  and  fish,  though  less  than 
some  neighbouring  nations,  from  the  latter ;  and  thejr . 
dig  roots  fimn  the  earth,  but  are  little  acquainted  with 
agriculture.  Their  habitations  are  excavated  in  the 
ground,  and  the  floor  and  sides  are  covered  with  mat- 
tings of  grass.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
islands,  what  is  drifted  ashore  from  more  distant  coun- 
tries, is  employed ;  and  the  wealthier  inhabitants  build 
houses,  which  are  supported  on  four  posts,  and  fur- 
nished with  articles  mm  Japan.  A  man  marries  two 
or  three  wives,  with  each  of  whom  he  has  had  a  pre« 
vious  intrigue,  and  with  whom,  apparently,  he  ooes 
not  reside  during  the  day  aftierwards.  Parturition  is 
said  to  be  uncommonly  diflicult  among  the  women : 
and  should  there  be  twins,  one  is  destroyed.  In  case 
of  adultery,  the  offended  husband  challenges  the  para« 
mour  to  a  combat  with  a  club,  which  is  mterduuiged 
between  them,  and  three  blows  alternately  dealt  out 
until  the  one  or  other  falls.  If  the  husbsnd  declines 
to  offer  this  perilous  encounter,  the  price  of  his  honour 
may  be  satisfied  in  clothes^  furs,  provisions,  or  other 
commodities. 

The  Kurilians  are  principall^r  Pagans.  They  wor-  Heligion. 
ship  idols ;  to  which  tney  sometimes  sacrifice  the  skin 
of  the  first  animal  they  kill,  while  they  themselves  eat 
its  flesh.  On  changing  their  huts,  the  skin  and  the 
idol  are  both  left  there.  But  when  undertaking  dan« 
gerous  voyages,  the  idol  is  carried  with  them,  and,  in  the 
event  of  imminent  hazard,  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  They 
are  also  accustomed  to  throw  chips  among  the  waves 
as  an  off*ering,  when  they  attempt  a  passage  of  the  chan- 
nel which  separates  the  first  island  from  Cape  Lopatka. 

These  people  enjoy  a  fiivourable  character :  They  Msaners. 
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Imiiliiu  ore  liotpitable>  honest,  and  inoffensive,  and  entertain  a 
^^^  high  respect  for  old  age.     Strangers  from  other  islands 

are  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  ceremony 
and  affability  combined.  Their  arrival  is  awaited  on 
the  shore,  and  they  are  conducted  to  the  huts,  where 
they  are  entertained  after  the  best  manner  of  the  host, 
who  stands  listening  to  the  adventures  of  his  guests. 
The  narrative  sometimes  continues  two  hours;  and, 
when  completed,  Uie  eldest  among  the  islanders — as 
this  task,  or  rather  privilege,  always  belongs  to  senior* 
ity— begins  a  corresponding  relation  of  what  has  oc- 
curred to  himself  and  his  friends.  Previous  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  ceremonial,  no  conversation  takes  place 
among  the  others.  Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of 
their  disposition,  suicide  is  not  rare. 

Trade,  or  manufactures,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
practised  here.  Nettles  are  made  into  stuffs,  which  are 
sold  to  the  Japanese,  who,  together  with  the  Russiuis, 
are  the  only  nations  visiting  the  Kuriles.  According 
to  the  eastern  author,  above  referred  to,  a  traffic  was 
carried  on  from  Jesso,  with  one  of  them  which  he  calls 
Kitat-Soeb,  and  entirely  by  barter,  as  the  inhabiUnts 
came  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  to  ex- 
change skins,  stuffs,  and  cloths,  for  rice,  salt,  tobacco, 
and  other  comn^odities.  Of  later  years,  however,  the 
Japanese  seem  to  have  made  permanent  establishments 
on  some  of  the  islands.  The  Russian  embassy  to  Ja- 
pan having  experienced  a  contumelious  reception  at 
that  island,  resented  it  by  an  attack  on  the  Kuriles. 
After  returning  to  Kamtschatka,  two  armed  vessels 
were  dispatdied  from  thence  in  1807,  which  soon 
reached  the  settlements.  The  Japanese  made  a  shew 
of  resistance  vrith  their  bowa  and  arrows,  but  speedily 
fled,  leaving  their  habitations  and  magazines  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.  Here  were  found  cannon,  and 
arms  of  different  kinds  ;  also  beautiful  lacquered  uten- 
sils, books,  and  maps,  together  with  a  krge  provision 
of  rice,  salt,  and  tobacco.  The  Russians  returned  with 
considerable  booty,  among  which  were  many  interest- 
ing objects  that  they  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
gam  aicnowledge  of  during  their  residence  in  Japan. 
Although  the  Russian  merchants  have  resorted  to  the 
Kurile  islands  for  a  considerable  time,  little  advantage, 
either  commercial  or  scientiiic,  has  resulted  from  their 
visits,     (c) 

KUZISTAN,  or  the  ancient  Sugiana,  is  a  province 
of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  south- west,  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Sbat-uUArab ; 
cm  the  north-west,  by  the  dominions  of  the  pacha  of 
Bagdad  ;  and  on  die  east,  by  the  river  Tab,  wliich  se- 
parates it  from  Pars.  This  province  is  divided  into  thd 
territories  of  Chab  Sheikh^  and  those  which  form' the 
government  ci  Shuster. 

The  Chab  territories  extend  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Tab  to  the  conflux  of  the  Karoon  and  the  Abzal,  and 
firom  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  range  of  hills 
which  skirt  the  vidley  of  Ram  Horrouz  to  the  south. 
The  rivers  which  water  this  part,  are  the  Karoon,  the 
Tab,  and  the  Jerahi.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists 
of  extensive  morasses  and  sandy  plains.  The  most  fer- 
tile spots  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorak,  the  capi- 
tal, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hafar  and  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab,  where  alone  rice  and  dates  are  produced.  Wheat 
and-barley  are  grown  in  small  quantities.    The  north* 


em  ttid  western  parts  of  the  country  afford  pretty  good  Xa^ia 
pasturage.  ^"'Y^ 

The  Karoon,   supposed  by  P'Anville  to  be  the  an.  Tom 
cient  Choaspes,  is  a  noble  river,  ii^  msny  psrts  more 
than  three  hundred  vards  in  breadth,  and  navigable  for 
boats  of  25  tons  burthen  as  far  as  Kishtibund,  four  nules 
from  Shuster.   .  The  chief  towns  of  this  part  of  Uie  pro- 
vince, are  Dorak,  or  Felahi,  Ahwas,  Endian,  Masaoor, 
Gobai),  and  Jerahi.     Felahi  stands  on  low  nanhj 
ground,  on  two  of  the  branches  of  the  Jerahi.    Its  mad 
walls,  which  are  about  16  feet  thick,  are  nearly  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  are  flanked  at  regular  DMk,t 
intervals  with  round  towers.    The  population,  vrhidi  V«Ul 
amounts  to  about  8000,  live  in  the  suburbs,  under  the 
shade  of  the  date  trees.     Its  principal  trade  eonsiits  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  abba,  or  Arabian  cloak,  whidi  ii 
eaported  in  great  quantities  all  over  Persia  and  Arabia. 

Ahwaz,  once  a  flourishing  city,  is  now  a  wretched  Ainu 
town  of  600  or  700  inhabitants.     It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Karoon.    An  old  bridge,  and  a  Pjdaoe,  are  the 
principal  rematiis  of  the  ancient  city.    There  are  some 
extraordinary  excavations  in  the  rocks. 

Endian,  situated  in  North  Lat  3QP  la',  is  divided  Kb^. 
into  two  parts  by  the  Tab,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
circumference.     It  trades  with  Bassorah  and  Bebahsn, 
and  has  a  population  of  between  4000  and  5000  souls. 

Mashoor,  situated  half  way  between  Endian  sod  D(v  Mste. 
rak,  is  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.     It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  700,  who  trade  with  Bassorah  and  the 
Arabian  coast 

The  revenues  of  the  diab  are  about  £50,000  Ster% 
per  annum.  He  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
5000  horse,  and  20,000  foot 

The  other  part  of  Kuzistan,  which  is  atticbed  to  the 
government  of  Shuster,  is  the  best  part  of  the  province. 
It  is  fertiliaed  by  four  noble  rivers,  namely  the  Ki« 
roon,  the  Abzal,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweesa,  and  the  sn« 
dent  Gyndes.    The  principal  towns,  are  Shuster,  the 
capital,  (see  the  arUde  Shubt£r,)  Deaphoul,  Sfaus, 
and  Haweeza.    Shuster  contains  nearly  15,000  inlubu 
tants.     Dezphoul   contains    nearly    the   same  nm- 
ber.    It  stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  on  the  esst  bsnk 
of  the  Abzal.     The  principal  building  is  a  bandsome 
bridge  of  92  arches,  450  paces  long,  40  high,  and  20 
brood.     The  ruins  of  Shus  extend  over  a  surface  « 
about  tvrelve  miles.     They  consist  of  hillocks  of  earth 
and  rubbish,  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and 
coloured  tile.     The  largest  of  these  mounds  is  about 
100  feet  high,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.     They  resemble 
the  pyramids  of  Babylon.     Major  Rennel  regards  these 
ruins  as  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  dty  rf  Sii«» 
while  Dr.  Vincent  considers  Shuster  as  occupying  the 
site  of  Susa. 

Kuaistan  possesses  a  healthy  cliniate ;  and  Shu^a 
is  the  resort  of  invalids  from  the  surrounding  territories. 
In  summer,  its  inhabitanU  avoid  the  excessive  heats, 
by  taking  refuge  in  subterraneous  chambers  during  the 
day,  and  spending  the  night  on  the  flat  roofs  of  thar 
houses.  Periodical  rains  prevail  from  December  to  the 
end  of  March.  Two  crops  of  grain  are  obuined  in  the 
year.  Indigo  is  cultivated  near  Dezphoul ;  and  excel- 
lent opium  IS  extracted  from  poppies,  which  growt^ 
Shuster.  See  Macdonald  Kinneir'a  Geographical  M^ 
moir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  B5. 
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Lttlaia  T  A  ALAND  U  an  island  of  Denmark,  remarkable  for 
11  -Li  its  fertility.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  sprain ;  and 
^^j^»^  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  exported  from  it  to 
Copenhagen,  and  other  parts  of  Denmark.  It  is,  how- 
ever«  low,  marshy,  ana  insalubrious.  The  principal 
towns,  are  Naskow,  the  capital,  which  is  walled,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade,  with  a  rich  hospital,  and  a  good 
harbour ;  Mariebow,  situated  on  a  Iske  near  the  middle 
of  the  island ;  Nysted,  on  the  south-east  ccMSt ;  and 
Saxkioping,  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island.  See 
Denmark,  Vol  VII.  p.  644,  650,  &c. 

LABORATORY  is  a  place  furnished  with  all  the 
▼arious  kinds  of  chemicu  apparatus.  An  account  of 
the  different  instruments  and  apparatus  used  in  experi- 
mental chemistry,  will  be  found  in  our  article  Chemis- 
try,, Vol.  VI.  p.  151. 

LABDANTJM ,  or  Ladanum,  is  a  resinous  substance, 
which  oozes  from  the  leaves  of  the  cistiu  creticus,  or 
Jadanifera,    An  account  of  this  gum  has  already  been 
given  in  our  articles  Candia,  Vol.  V.  p.  566,  and  Chc« 
MISTRY9  Vol.  VI.  p.  1£3.    See  also  Milbum's  Oriental 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
LABOUR.    See  Midwifery. 
LABRADOR,  a  large  peninsula  about  850  miles 
square,  lyin^  between  50*^  and  60^  of  North  Lat  and 
So*  and  71^*  of  West  Long,  from  Greenwich.    It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the 
north  by  Hudson's  Straits ;  and  on  the  west  by  Hud* 
son's  Bay.     It  was  discovered,  in  1496,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  named  Terra  de  Labrador,  or  *' ploughman's 
und,"  a  designation  to  which  it  seems  to  have  very  lit- 
tle title.     It  is  frequently  called  also  New  Britain  ;  and 
Its   western  coast  is  generally  denominated  the  East 
Main,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlers.    The  whole  of  this 
vast  tract  of  country,  as  nr  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
plored, is  extremely  barren  and  dreary,  the  surface  every 
where  uneven,  and  covered  with  large  stones;  the 
mountains  devoid  of  herbage,  and  producing  at  best  a 
little  moss,  or  a  few  blighted  shrubs ;  ^e  vallies,  in 
some  places,  full  of  low  crooked  trees  of  the  pine  and 
birch  species.     The  southern  parts  present  some  ap- 
pearance of  soil  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  deep  bays  a  little  timber  may  be  found.  The  native 
plants  are  wild  celery,  scurvy-grass,  reddocks,  and  In* 
dian  sallad.    The  prevailing  aspect  of  the  whole  re- 
g;ion  is  a  heap  of  bare  and  frightful  rocks.    The  high* 
est  mountains  extend  along  tbe  eastern  coast,  from  lati* 
tude  54*  to  latitude  5Sr  or  60*" ;  but  their  elevation  does 
not  appear  any  where  to  exceed  3000  feet    There  are 
vast  chains  of  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  the  country, 
pr<xluced  by  the  rains  and  melting  of  the  snow ;  but 
springs  are  extremely  rare.     There  are  several  streams, 
iprhich  empty  themselves  into  the  sea ;  but  they  are  not 
deserving  of  the  name  of  rivers,  and  are  nothing  more 


than  drains  from  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  mterior,  Lstmasr. 
running  on  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  sometimes  broad,  but  ^T^\  '"^ 
rarely  of  any  depth.    The  climate  is  remarkably  rigc  Climttfc 
rous ;  and  the  winter  lasts  about  nine  months,  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  July.    But,  on 
this  point,  the  following  extract  from  a  meteorological 
journal  of  the  weather  at  Nain,  in  5T  of  north  latitude, 
will  afford  the  most  accurate  information,  as  far  as  re« 
gards  the  state  of  the  thermometer. 


Month!. 

Highot 

LowMt. 

Men. 

TAuguat 

7«0(y 

seoo' 

32«y 

^     September 

n  0 

«7  0 

.   43  6 

g  •  October    . 

6i   0 

12  0 

30  2 

^ 

November 

41   0 

8  0 

15  4 

^December 
jRDuarjr    . 

SI   0 

26  0 

10  3 

18  0 

30  0 

12   2 

Pebruarjr  , 

32  0 

27   0 

10  7 

Mv^ 

n  0 

23  0 

4  3 

of 

April  .    . 

49  0 

8  0 

27   1 

May     .    , 

68  0 

29  0 

39  0 

June    •    • 

77  0 

33  0 

45  0 

July     .     , 

82  0 

34  0 

51   0 

August 

74  0 

40  0 

52   5 

^September 

69  0          34  0 
Mesn  of  all 

43  5 

32  6 

Of  the  mineralogy*  of  Labrador,  very  little  is  known;  Minend^ 
and  the  only  subterranean  productions  hitherto  disco* 
▼ered,  are  a  little  iron  ore,  granite,  hornblende,  lime- 
stone, lapis  ollaris,  hematite,  and  the  beautiful  shining 
spar,  called  the  Labrador  stone.  This  kst  mentioned 
substance  was  discovered  by  the  Moravian  missionaries 
in  sailing  over  the  lakes,  where  its  bright  hues  were 
reflected  from  the  water ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  arttde,  which  some  of  the  early  navigators  brought 
from  the  coast  as  a  specimen  of  gdd  ore.  Its  native 
rocks  have  not  been  discovered,  but  it  is  collected  by 
the  Esquimaux  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  li^es. 

The  animals  of  this  country  are  neither  y^erv  nume-  Antmabk 
rous  nor  various.    Rein-deer,  whose  venison  is  excel-  ' 

lent,  are  tolerably  abundant.  Bhck  and  white  bears 
are  frequently  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  especially 
where  the  fish,  being  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the 
cataracts,  are  found  collected  in  one  pace.  Wolves^ 
foxes,  carkashew,  mountain  cats,  martins,  beavers,  ot« 
ters,  hares,  a  few  ermines,  and  plenty  of  porcupines, 
are  the  principal  quadrupeds  met  with  in  this  drea« 
vy  region.  The  more  permanent  feaUiered  inhabi* 
tants,  are  eagles,  hawks,  homed  owb,  the  red  game, 
and  a  smaller  species,  called  the  spruce  partrid^.  Ma« 
ny  migratonr  birds  frequent  the  woods  and  Udces  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  some  of  the  smaller  sort  sre 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  plumage ;  but,  aflter  the 
breedmg  season  is  past^  they  seelta  happier  climate  be^ 
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Labrador,  fore  the  approach  of  winter.  The  curlews  are  extreme- 
"^^"^Y^^^  ]y  abundant,  and  well  grown>  and  excellent  for  eating. 
The  sea  fowl  are  remarkably  numerous,  especially  in 
the  little  islands  which  lie  along  the  eastern  coast.  The 
most  prevailing  kinds  of  fish  on  the  coast,  are  whales, 
cod,  and,  salmon,  with  a  very  few  shell  fish.  There  are 
no  venomous  insects  or  reptiles  in  the  country ;  but  the 
myriads  of  small  flies  in  the  warmer  months  are  ex- 
ceedingly tormenting. 
Natives  Labrador  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  natives 

are  a  miserable  and  diminutive  race.  They  consiet  of 
various  tribes,  who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other:  and  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes; 
the  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  inland  districts ;  and 
the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  sea  coasts.  The  for- 
mer resemble  greatly  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians ;  and 
those  of  them  who  frequent  the  southern  parts  of  La- 
brador, carry  on  a  regular  intercourse  with  the  Cana- 
dian traders.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  and  have  very 
small  limbs  ;  but  are  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  ca« 

?able  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigues  in  travelling. 
*hey  travel  chiefly  bv  means  of  canoes,  covered  with 
the  rind  of  birch,  whidi  are  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain a  whole  family,  with  their  articles  of  traffic,  and 
yet  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
In  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  large  ponds  in  the 
country,  they  contrive  to  go  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
by  water,  and,  when  these  lakes  fall  out  of  their  course, 
they  place  the  canoe  on  their  heads,  and  proceed  over 
land  till  they  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  em« 
barking.  Their  chief  occupations  consist  in  hunting 
rein-deer,  catching  seals,  and  collecting  furs.  These 
last  articles  they  bring  to  the  Canadian  traders,  and 
have  the  character  of  being  just  dealers*  and  good-na- 
tured  people.  They  barter  their  commoditiiesfor  blan- 
keting, fire  arms,  anunonition,  and  spirits,  of  which 
last  article  the^  are  immoderately  fond.  Some  of  them 
have  been  visited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries ; 
and  still  retain  an  attachment  to  the  priests  of  the  Ca* 
nadian  church. 
Bsquimaux.  The  Esquimaux  were  formerly  settled  at  difierent 
places  on  tne  coast,  almost  as  far  down  as  the  river  of 
St  John's ;  but,  in  consequence  ef  their  quarrels  with 
the  mountaineers,  who  are  their  inveterate  enemies,  or 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  Europeans,  they  have  re- 
moved their  habitations  far  to  the  north.  They  are  of 
small  stature,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  other  na- 
tives. They  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Green- 
landers,  in  meir  persons,  lan^^uage,  and  customs ;  and 
are  considered  as  having  emigrated  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Davis'  Straits.  They  have  flat  countenances, 
short  noses,  black  coarse  hair,  and  remarkably  small 
hands  and  feet.  They  differ  from  the  more  inland  na- 
tives, in  having  bearcu,  whereas  these  other  tribes  have 
no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bodies  except  the  head. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  in  the  flesh  of  seal,  rein-deer, 
and  fish,  which,  till  very  lately,  thev  used  to  eat  altoge- 
ther raw,  and  sometimes  in  a  putria  state.  Their  dress 
is  made  entirely  of  skins,  (except  a  little  blanketing 
which  they  may  have  procured  in  traffic, )  and  consists 
of  a  hooded  close  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  and  boots, 
generally  worn  at  least  in  cold  weather,  with  the  hairy 
side  inwards.  The  women  are  clothed  exactly  like 
the  men,  except  that  they  wear  larger  boots,  and  have 
their  upper  garment  ornamented  with  a  tail,  while  their 
heads  are  loaded  with  strings  of  beads,  or  sturounded 
with  a  hoop  of  glittering  brass  like  a  coronet  Their 
houses  in  winter,  resemble  caverns  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and  oonsiit  only  of  one  apanmcnt,  wbich^  though  not 


very  large,  generally  contains  several  brathen,  or  o&er  Ui^. 
relatives,  with  their  wives  and  children.    In  summer,  ^""^yw 
they  dwell  in  tents  of  a  circular  form,  oonstractedof^^BBu^ 
poles,  and  covered  witii  skins  sewed  tc«ether;  and 
which  they  are  cpntinually  moving  from  pbce  to  place. 
They  have  always  a  great  number  of  dogs  about  their 
camp,  which  serve  to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to  dnw 
the  sledges ;  or  are  occasionally  used  as  food,  and  their 
skins  mi^e  into  clothing.    These  animals  are  lai^ 
than  the  dogs  of  the  mountaineers,  and  have  a  head 
very  like  to  that  of  the  fox.    They  are  incapable  of 
barking,  but  utter  a  hideous  kind  of  howl.    The  wet* 
pons  of  these  Esquimaux,  are  the  javelin,  bow,  and  ar- 
row, in  the  use  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  by  no  means 
expert,  though  they  have  no  other  means  of  defending 
themselves,  and  of  procuring  their  subsistence.    They 
all  practise  polygamy,  but  their  families  are  not  gene* 
rally  numerous.    The  wives  live  together  very  harmo< 
niously,  and  have  all  the  labour  to  perform,  except  pro* 
curing  food.     They  are  continually  at  work,  and  sew 
very  neatly  with  the  sinews  of  rein-deer.    The  hiu* 
bands  are  strangers  to  jealousy,  and  very  readilj  lend 
one  of  their  wives  to  a  friend,  like  any  other  arUde  of 
property.     They  have  no  government  or  laws;  and  no 
other  punishment  for  the  most  detestable  crimes  than 
general  censure.    No  man  is  held  superior  to  another, 
except  in  as  far  as  he  excels  in  strength  or  coarage,  or 
in  the  number  of  his  family.    They  are  a  harmless 
people,  not  apt  to  steal  from  one  another,  or  to  give 
way  to  violent  anger ;  but  are  sufficiently  harsh  to  the 
poor  women,  when  they  happen  to  give  an^  oilenoe. 
They  are  dexterous  in  Uie  management  of  their  canoes, 
which  they  steer  along  the  coast  with  wonderful  eiact* 
ness  in  the  thickest  fogs,  without  any  aid  from  a  oom« 
pass.     They  must  be  ranked  at  the  same  time  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  intellect,  and  are  said  to  have  no  name 
for  a  number  beyond  twenty-one. 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  since  the  year  1764, 
have  been  endeavouring,  with  wonderful  perseverance, 
to  bring  those  rude  tribes  to  the  habits  of  a  dvUixed  tife, 
and  the  duties  ot  the  Christian  religion.  They  hare  at 
length  succeeded  in  forming  three  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  namely  Nain,  Okkak,  and  Hopeda]e, 
which  employ  25  missionaries,  and  contain  altc^gether 
about  600  inhabitants^  of  whom  above  one-half  belong 
to  the  congregations.  The  christianized  Esquimaux  are 
said  to  have  been  taught  to  sing  with  great  sofbiess  and 
melody  in  their  public  devotions;  and  to  read  in  their  own 
language,  those  parts  of  the  scriptures  which  have  been 
translated  for  their  use.  See  Particulars  of  ilte  Coun* 
try  of  Labrador,  from  the  Pf^p^s  ^Lieuteiumt  Roger 
Curtis,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  London,  voL 
Ixiv. ;  Cartwright's  JournaL    {q) 

LABYRINTH  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  edifice 
built  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  person  who  had  once 
entered  it,  could  not  again  find  his  way  to  the  entrance. 
The  few  celebrated  labyrinths  were  those  of  Crete, 
Egypt,  Lemnos,  and  Italy.  See  Uie  Travels  qf  Ana* 
charsis,  vol.  iv.  p.  4A\;  and  Pocoke'a  History  oftht 
East,  vol.>i.  p.  6. 

LAC,  or  Lacca,  is  a  substance  prepared  by  the  ft* 
male  of  a  small  insect  called  the  Coccus  Lacca,  which  is 
found  on  several  trees  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  uncultivated  moontams  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  la  also  produced  in 
Pegu,  and  in  other  countries  to  the  east.  This  substance 
is  divided  into  four  kinds,  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  lomp- 
lac,  and  shell-lac,  which  have  already  been  described  m 
our  articles  Chkhistry  and  Dnmo,    The  best  stid< 
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Lie     lie  u  of  a  led  purplish  oolour;  that  which  is  yellow  or 
I       brown  is  had.     In  the  years  1805 — 1808»  the  following 
UoicAda.  quAQtitiesofseed-lac  were  sold  at  the  East  India-house. 


1803 
1807 
1808 


586  cwt  8qU  for  £1,181 

526    ...    .       1,221 

87    ...    .  881 


Seed-lac  is  seldom  imported.  In  1808^  19  cwt  sold 
for  £22. 

Lump-lac  is  principally  used  in  India. 

The  best  shell-lac  is  transparent  or  amber  coloured. 
The  thick,  dark,  and  speckled  kind  is  bad.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  quantities  of  shell- lac  imported  and  sold 
in  the  years,  from  1808  to  1808  inclusive  : 


1803 

1840  cwC 

£9,800 

1806 

743  cwt 

£3,789 

1804 

9626 

14,613 

1807 

823 

4,121 

1805 

2377 

12.978 

1808 

239 

1^43 

An  account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  lac,  will 
be  found  under  our  article  Chemistry,  Vol.  VI.  p.  V24, 
and  its  use  m  dyeing,  is  explained  under  Dyeing, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  225.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
InL  Ixxvii.  and  Ixxxi. ;  Id.  for  1804,  Part  ii  ;  Mem, 
Acad.  Par.  1719;  and  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce, 
vol.  it  p  21 6 

LACCADIVE  Islands,  are  a  group  of  about  82 
low  sheally  islands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
Biby.  The  nearest  of  them  is  78  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Malabar ;  and  they  stretch  from  the  10th  to  the  12th 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  being  separated  by  a  very 
wide  and  deep  channel.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
does  not  contain  more  than  six  square  miles. 

The  only  produce  of  the  Laocadive  Islands  is  cocoa 
nuts,  betel  nuts,  and  plantains. 

They  export  coir,  which  is  made  from  the  husk  of 
the  cocoa  nut,  jagery,  cocoa  nuts,  and  betel  nuts.  Co- 
ral from  the  surrounding  reefs  is  also  carried  to  India. 
The  best  coir  cablea  on  the  Malabar  coast,  are  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa  nut.  Their 
boats  are  made  of  the  stem,  and  their  houses  are  con- 
gtructed  wholly  from  the  materials  yielded,  by  this  va- 
luable palm. 

Minicoyy  the  southernmost  island,  is  7i  miles  long, 
and  i  a  mile  broad.  It  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
to  the  north-west,  having  a  coral  reef  across  it.  The 
town  is  situated  within  the  reef;  and  the  channel 
through  this  reef  is  very  intricate  and  narrow. 

Ralpeni  is  about  87  miles  north  north  east  from  Mi- 
niooy,  and  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  1  broad.  It  is 
surrounded  with  reefs^  and  the  town  is  in  the  midst 
of  cocoa  nut  trees. 

Underoot,  the  near^t  to  the  Malabar  coast,  is  about 
8  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  It  is  well  planted  with 
c»coa  nut  trees :  and  the  town  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island. 

Ambergris  is  somewhere  to  be  met  with  among  these 
iaiands.  Vaseo  de  Gama  visited  the  Laccadive  islands 
in  1499»  on  his  return  from  Calicut,  but  they  have 
never  been  carefully  examined.  See  Dr.  Francis  Bu- 
chanan' Journey  from  Madras  through  the  M if  sore,  S^, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  554 ;  and  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  320. 

JLACCIC  Acin  is  the  name  of  a  new  acid,  lately 
obtained  by  Dr.  Jc^n  from  stiek-lac.  This  substance 
having  been  reduced  to  powder,  was  digested  in  water, 
till  it  ceased  to  communicate  any  colour.  The  aqueous 
aelutimi  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  di- 
gested in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  similarly 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue  digested  in  ether.  The 
•vapcNration  of  the  ether  Jolution,  teft  a  syrup  massrf. 


a  light  yellow  colour,  which  being  again  dissolved  in  ^  ^a* 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  water,  lets  fall  a  *^ 
little  resin.  This  liquid  contains  the  Laccic  Acid, 
united  with  a  little  potash  and  lime,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  precipitating  it  with  lead,  and  decom- 
posing  the  laccate  with  sulphuric  acid,  just  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  following  are  the 
properties  of  this  acid  : 

1.  The  taste  is  acid.  Its  colour  is  wine  yellow.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  it  is  capa* 
ble  of  crystallising. 

2.  It  throws  down  lead  and  mercury  from  their  so- 
lutions in  acids  white ;  but  it  neither  precipitates  lime 
water,  nor  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  bary tes. 

3.  It  throws  down  the  salts  of  iron  white.  ^ 

4.  Its  combinations  with  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  are 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  See  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  5th  edit,  vol  ii.  p.  177 :  and  Schweigger's 
Journal,  xv.  110.  quoted  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

LACE  is  a  delicate  kind  of  net  work,  which  is  much 
used  for  ornament  in  female  dress.  The  meshes  of  this 
kind  of  net  are  of  a  hexagonal  figure,  and  are  formed 
by  twisting  or  plaiting  together  very  fine  threads  of 
silk,  fiax,  or  cotton.  Thick  threads  are  also  woven  in- 
to the  net  to  form  the  figures  or  pattern,  according  to 
some  design  ;  and  these  thick  threads,  which  are  called 
gimp,  form  the  ornament  of  the  lace. 

There  are  several  <lifierent  kinds  of  lace,  which  are 
more  or  less  esteemed,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and,  like  jewels,  and  precious  stones,  they  are  va- 
lued in  proportion  to  the  oifliculty  of  procuring  them^ 
rather  than  from  any  real  difference  in  their  appearance 
or  qualities. 

The  lace  manufactured  in  England  is  genernlly  called  Eagliih 
Buckinghamshire,  or  Bedfordshire  lace,  after  those  dis-  lace, 
tricts  wnerein  it  is  made ;  it  is  also  called  pillow  lace  or 
bobbin  lace,  because  it  is  woven  upon  a  pillow  or 
cushion  by  means  of  bobbins.  The  latter  terms  are 
chiefly  used  to  distinguish  it  from  an  imitation  which 
is  made  by  machinery  at  Nottingham  ;  but  by  a  recent 
invention,  this  lace  is  made  in  the  greate&t  perfection 
by  machinery,  and  is  called  bobbin-net  The  bobbin 
lace  consists  of  hexagonal  meshes ;  four  of  the  sides  of 
each  hexagon  are  formed  by  twisting  two  threads  round 
each  other,  and  the  other  two  sides  are  formed  by  the 
simple  crossing  of  two  threads  over  each  other.  Tnis  is 
the  same  kind  of  lace  which  is  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  Lisle  lace,  being  manufactured  in  that  town. 

Another  kind  of  lace  is  made  at  Hon i ton  in  Devon- 
shire, and  is  called  Honiton  lace.  It  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  it  is  also  called 
Brussels  lace ;  two  sides  of  each  mesh  of  this  lace  are 
plaited  of  four  threads,  and  the  four  other  sides  by 
threads  twisted  together.  The  plaiting  renders  it  mucn 
more  durable  than  Uie  twist  lace^  and  it  therefore  bears 
a  much  greater  price. 

The  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  is  very  highly  esteem« 
ed,  but  is  not  manufactured  in  England.  Air  the  six 
sides  ef  the  hexagon  are  plaited ;  but  two  of  the  sides  of 
each  mesh  are  so  small,  tiiat  they  appear  like  lozenges. 

The  Nottingham  imitations  ot  lace  are  of  two  kinds^ 
point*net  and  warp-net.  From  the  names  of  the  ma- 
chines in  which  they  are  made,  they  are  both  a  species 
of  chain- work,  and  the  machines  are  varieties  of  the 
stocking  frame.  The  warp  fVame  makes  a  very  close 
imitation  of  the  Brussels  lace,  but  has  very  little  dura- 
bility. 

The  Buckmffhamshire  lace  is  woven  on  a  pillow,  or  ^ 
eoshiouj  which  the  woman  or  diild  who  makes  the  lace  i^ce,^ 
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places  on  her  knees.  The  threads  are  wound  upon 
bobbins,  which  are  small  round  pieces  of  wood,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil ;  round  the  upper  end  of  each, 
a  deep  groove  is  formed  so  as  to  reduce  the  bobbin  to 
A  thin  neck,  and  on  this  part  the  thread  is  wound :  a 
separate  bobbin  is  used  for  each  thread.  To  give  form 
to  the  meshes,  pins  are.  stuck  into  the  cushion,  and  the 
threads  are  woven  and  twisted  together  around  the 
pins ;  a  piece  of  parchment  is  first  fixed  down  upon 
the  cushion,  which  has  been  previously  pierced  with 
small  pin-holes,  to  shew  the 'proper  places  for  the  pins, 
and  on  this  parchment  the  design  for  the  gimp,  or  thick 
thread,  is  also  traced,  to  guide  the  woman  in  placing 
the  gimp,  so  that  it  will  be  woven  in  between  the  fine 
threads  which  form  the  net- work.  The  work  is  l>egun 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion,  by  tying  the  threads 
together  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  is  attaoied  to  a  pin, 
which  is  stuck  through  the  parchm^t  into  the  cushion. 
The  round  form  of  Sie  cushion  allows  the  bobbins  to 
hang  down  by  their  threads,  on  different  sides  of  the 
cushion ;  and  on  whatever  side  the  bobbins  are  placed 
they  wiU  continue.  At  the  commenceiiient  of  the  work, 
all  the  bobbins  are  put  on  one  side  of  the  cushion,  and 
are  brought  to  the  front  side,  four  bobbins,  or  two 
|>airs  at  a  time,  to  be  twisted  together.  The  woman 
takes  one  pair  in  each  hand,  and,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  twists  the  bobbins  over  each  other  three  times; 
the  effect  of  this  is  to  twist  the  threads  of  each  pair  to- 
gether, or  round  each  other,  and  this  is  done  by  both 
bands  at  the  same  time.  When  the  twisting,  which 
forms  the  sides  of  the  mesh,  is  thus  completed,  the  ad- 
jacent bobbins  of  each  pair  are  interchanged,  in  order 
to  cross  the  threads  of  those  bobbins  over  each  other, 
and  make  the  bottom  of  the  mesh.  To  render  this 
clear,  suppose  the  four  bobbins  numbered:  No.  1  is 
twisted  round,  2  and  S  is  twisted  round  4*.  Then,  in 
order  to  cross,  2  and  S  are  interchanged,  so  that  1  and 
S  come  together,  and  2  and  4 ;  and  the  next  time  that 
the  twisting  operation  is  performed,  these  pairs  of 
threads  will  be  combined  together. 

When  a  mesh,  or  half  mesh  is  made,  it  must  be  secu- 
red by  putting  a  pin  into  the  cushion ;  and,  in  order  to 
draw  the  twist  work  close,  the  pin  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  recently  crossed  threads,  and  carried  up  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  pillow,  so  as  to  drive  the  twists 
and  cross  before  it,  and  concentrate  or  draw  the  twists 
into  a  small  compass ;  the  pin  is  then  inserted  into  its 
proper  hole  in  the  parchment,  and  will  prevent  the 
threads  from  returning.  These  four  bobbins  are  now 
done  with  for  the  present,  and  are  put  to  one  side  of 
the  cushion ;  then  two  other  pairs  are  brought  forward 
into  the  front  of  the  cushion,  and  are  twisted  and  cros- 
sed in  the  same  way ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the  work 
proceeds,  till  a  row  c/£  meshes  is  formed  all  across  the 
breadth  of  the  intended  piece  of  lace,  and  then  the  same 
bobbins  are  worked  over  again  to  make  another  row.  In 
genera],  the  number  of  bobbins  and  of  threads  is  equal 
^o  4v8  or  60  to  every  inch  of  breadth. 

The  work-people  perform  these  operations  with  great 
Aiextesniy ;  but  tne  work  nevertheless  proceeds  very 
slowly,  as  it  requires  so  many  meshes  to  make  a  small 

?iece  of  lace,  and  jonly  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time. 
*akin^  the  threads  at  50  per  inch,  if  the  piece  of  lace 
is  one  itich  wide,  it  will  have  iS5  meshes  in  the  breadth, 
or  626  meshes  in  each  square  ipch  of  length,  or  S2,000 
meshes  in  a  yard.  The  price  of  a  yard  of  laoe  of  this 
description  is  seldom  more  than  18  pence. 

The  ooint  net  frame  is,  as  before  stated,  a  variety  of 
the  stooking  frame,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  John 


Morrisof  Kotdngiiam,  in  1764;  butitwssnotmedto    ite 
make  laoe  in  the  first  instance,  being  intended  to  make 
oilet  holes  for  the  cloaks,  or  ande  part,  of  stockinn« 
The  machine  is  an  addition  to  a  stocking  frame,  and 
operates  on  the  thread  in  the  same  way  as  in  stocking 
weaving,  for  a  great  part  of  the  process.    An  addition^ 
row  ef  needles  is  placed  in  front  of  the  frame,  which 
are  called  points ;  these  are  fixed  in  a  row  upon  a 
moveable  bar,  which  is  mounted  in  a  f^ame,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  row  of  needles  of  the 
frame,  or  removed  from  them  at  pleasure ;  but  it  wiU 
always  preserve  its  parallelism  to  the  row  of  nredles. 
The  lace  in  this  machine  is  formed  of  one  continued 
thread,  which  is  laid  across  the  row  of  needles,  and, 
by  the  fiction  of  the  jacks  and  sinkers,  is  formed  into 
loops,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stocking  frame;  (see 
the  article  Chain-work,  Vol.  V. )  but  previous  to  finiih- 
ing  thet)peration  of  the  chain-work,  tne  row  of  pointiii 
plied  between  the  needles  of  the  frame,  and  the  points 
being  only  half  the  number  of  the  needles,  they  take 
every  other  loop,  and,  by  a  particular  motion,  pidL  up 
those  loops,  and  cast  them  over  the  neighbouring 
needles,  so  as  to  gather  the  loqps  two  together,  into 
pairs,  and  leave  intervals  between  each  pair;  oonse* 
quently,  when  the  usual  operations  of  the  stocking- 
rrame  are  resumed,  the  stitches  will  be  found  worked 
two  into  one.    At  the  succeeding  coursef  the  row  of 
points  is  again  applied ;  but  the  pointa  are  made  to  en- 
ter between  those  pairs  of  loops,  which  were  combroed 
together  in  the  last  course,  and  separate  them,  but  st  the 
same  time  to  combine  together  those  loops  which  were 
separated  the  last  time.    These  operations  continQedi 
form  a  net  work  of  hexagonal  meahes,  whidi  resembles 
lace,  and  when  stiffenra  with  starch,  to  make  the 
meshes  preserve  their  figure,  has  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.   The  objection  to  this  imitation  of  lace  iS; 
that  it  becomes  loose  and  irregular,  after  being  wa^ed; 
and  if  the  thread  breaks,  the  work  will  unravel  in  the 
same  manner  as  stockings. 

The  toarp- frame  is  also  a  variety  of  the  stocking-  ^c 
frame ;  but  the  parts  are  very  differently  arranged,  be-  ^^^ 
cause  all  the  movements  are  adapted  to  be  produced 
by  treadles,  leaving  the  hands  of  the  workman  to  ma- 
nage the  machine,  which  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  ap- 
plied in  front  of  the  row  of  needlea  of  the  frame.    It  ii 
to  be  understood  that  the  needlea,  and  sinkers,  and 
presser  of  the  warp-frame,  operate  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stocking-irame,  except  that  there  are  no 
jack  sunkers,  because  the  thread  la  supplied  to  the 
needles  in  a  different  manner  from  the  common  stodi* 
ing  frame ;  and  the  operation  of  the  sinkers  is  not  to 
form  the  thread  into  loops  between  the  needles,  bat 
only  to  move  the  stitches  of  the  work  liackwards  or  for- 
wards upon  the  needles ;  and  hence  the  nibs  of  the 
sinkers  have  no  catches  upon  them,  that  is  the  name 
given  to  the  small  projecting  piecea  which  bear  upon 
the  thread,  when  the  sinkers  drop  down,  and  caniesthe 
thread  down  into  loops  between  the  needles. 

In  the  warp-frame,  the  piece  of  laoe  is  not  formed  oC 
one  continued  thread,  as  in  the  point-net  frame ;  hot 
there  are  as  many  different  threads  aa  there  are  needles 
in  the  frame.  These  threads  are  warped,  or  woond 
upon  a  roller  or  beam,  the  same  sia  a  K>om  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  maushine  ia  called  warp- 
frame.  The  roller  is  placed  horiaontally  beneath  the 
rows  of  needles,  and  the  threada  are  carried  up  ffOB 
it,  and  conducted  through  the  i^uides,  and  to  ^ 
needles.  These  guides  are  rows  of  small  wires,  with 
cgres  throujh  the  ends  like  sewins  needlesi  and  the 
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Lkc  flifead0p«»tiivoiq[hdieey».  Two  rawa  of  guides  are 
*  used ;  each  row  containing  one  half  aa  many  as  the 
nnmbep  of  needles  in  the  frame ;  and  as  each  guide  has 
a  thread,  the  two  rows  of  guides  together  contain  as 
many  threads  as  there  are  needles.  The  machine, 
which  is  tihe  frame  containing  the  two  bars  on  which 
die  rows  of  guides  are  fixed,  is  so  poised  upon  centres, 
that  the  guides  are  capable  of  advancing  to  the  needles 
when  they  are  required,  to  lap  the  threads  upon  the 
neecfles ;  or,  when  ^m  thread  is  supplied,  the  guides  can 
be  drawn  away  from  the  needles,  to  leave  tliem  free  fop 
the  operations  of  the  sinkers  and  presser.    When  the 

Sides  are  first  applied  to  the^eedles,  they  lie  beneath 
i  row  of  needles ;  but  the  guides  can  be  raised  up, 
so  as  to  ascend  in  the  spaces  between  the  needles ;  and 
when  the  guides  are  thus  raised  clear  above  the  row 
of  needles,  they  are  moved  so  much  sideways,  that  when 
they  are  depressed  again,  they  will  not  return  between 
the  same  needles,  but  between  the  adjacent  needles.  It 
n  plain  that  this  action  will  loop  the  thread,  which  each 
guide  contains,  round  the  needle,  and  that  this  is  done 
m  the  whole  row  of  needles  at  the  same  time.  The 
treatment  of  the  loops  thus  formed  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former  machine  ;  the  guides  are  so  arranged,  that  those 
of  the  upper  row  fall  immediately  over  those  of  the  low- 
er,  and  therelbre  two  guides  will  pass  between  the 
same  needles.  By  th»  means  the  working  of  the  frame 
combines  two  acl^acent  threads  together,  in  a  series  of 
looping,  or  chain-work;  but  at  the  next  course,  the 
guides  are  interchanged  by  moving  thfm  sidewise,  so 
that  those  gmdes  which  were  over  each  other  in  the 
former  instance,  and  therefore  pdUsed  between  the  same 
needles,  will  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  those 
which  were  separated  in  the  former  instance  will  be 
brought  together. 

The  warp-lace  is  more  permanent  than  the  point- 
net,  because  the  sides  of  the  meshes  are  made  of  two 
or  three  loops  of  chain*work  drawn  through  each  other, 
which  is  not  so  liable  to  unravel  as  the  point-net  when 
a  thread  breaks.  These  loops  resemble  the  plaited  sides 
of  the  Brussels  lace ;  but  the  warpi>raachine  is  capable 
of  making  several  difierent  patterns.  In  both  the  point 
and  warp  frames,  the  net  is  woven  in  very  considerable 
breadths,  even  as  great  as  a  yard  and  a  half;  but  it  is 
afterwards  divided  into  pieces  of  the  breadth  required, 
m  row  of  wide  meshes  being  formed  at  the  intended  line 
of  division ;  but  before  the  piece  is  divided,  it  is  extend* 
ed  in  a  frame  like  that  used  for  tambour  work,  and  the 
gimp,  or  thick  thread,  which  represents  flowers  and  or- 
BAflsents,  is  worked  in  by  the  needle  ;  for,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  machine  only  weaves  the  plain  net  work. 
The  ornamenting  of  the  lace  in  this  manner,  takes  more 
time  than  the  weaving :  It  is  performed  by  women  and 
children.  They  have  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  fiow« 
er,  or  figure,  the^  are  to  work ;  and  this  they  are  ena- 
bled to  copy  with  great  exactness,  by  observing  the 
course  the  thread  is  to  take  amongst  the  meshes  of  the 
■et-work. 

The  Nottingham  lace  trade  was  very  considerable 
some  years  ago,  but  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  stagna- 
fioD.  The  lace,  when  well  made,  is  exceedingly  beau* 
tiftil  and  regular ;  and  hence  it  was  much  esteemed  at 
lirat,  particularly  the  large  pieces  for  making  veils  and 
dresses ;  but,  when  the  want  of  durability  was  detect- 
ed, ft  lost  its  value:  Still,  as  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  mi^e  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  they  sold  immense 
quantities  fbr  some  years. 

It  has  lonff  been  an  object  of  research  with  neeha* 
xiica,  to  produce  a  machine  capable  of  weaving^  the  re4 
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twisted  laoe,  like  that  which  is  made  on  the  pillow :      Lsoe. 
and  no  less  than  sixieen  patents  were  obtained  for  this 
object  before  it  was  efiected.    The  nearest  approach  to 
it  was  by  John  Morris,  who  invented  the  point  frame 

in  nai. 

The  cfifiiculties  attending  this  species  of  machinery, 
are  principally  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  meshes  of 
kce ;  and  it  is  essential  to  any  machine  for  making 
lace,  in  whidi  the  threads  are  twisted  together,  that 
the  ends  of  the  threads,  or  the  bobbins  on  which  they 
are  wound,  should  be  capable  of  passing  one  over  the 
other,  as  before  described  in  making  lace  on  the  piU 
low :  Hence  the  bobbins  must  be  detached ;  and  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  make  and  also  to  operate  upon  so  many 
small  bobbins  as  a  moderate  breadth  of  lace  requires. 

Mr.  Morris  attempted  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  By  Monu. 
stretching  ail  the  threads  in  a  parallel  direction  in  a 
horizontal  frame,  and  o|>erating  by  machinery  upon  the 
middle  part  of  the  threads,  to  pass  each  one  over  its 
neighbour ;  which,  being  repeated  several  times,  pro- 
duced a  twisting  of  the  direads  round  each  other,  at 
each  end  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  ituike  two  pieces  of  lace 
at  the  same  time.  The  crossing,  which  completes  the 
meshes,  was  efiected  by  interchanging  the  pain  of 
threads  which  were  to  be  twisted  together  But  this 
process  could  not  produce  the  real  lace ;  because,  though 
the  threads  actually  twisted  round  each  other,  yet  all 
the  threads  employed  in  the  fabric  proceeded  in  the 
diraetion  of  the  length  of  the  piece;,  and  the  meshea 
had  a  tendency  to  flatten  themsdves,  or  doae  up  ]ate>> 
rally. 

A  piece  of  bobbin  lace  is  composed  of  two  systems 
of  tlweads,  like  the  warp  and  weft  used  in  weaving 
eloth.  The  warp  threads  proceed,  in  a  zis^aag  direc* 
tion,  longitudinally  through  the  piece;  and  the  others^ 
which  are  called  diagonal  threads,,  traverse  across  the 
breadth,  not  at  right  angles  to>the  warp  threads,  as  the 
weft  in  doth,  but  they  proceed  in  an  oblique,  or  dia* 
gonal  direction,  from  one  edge  or  selvage  of  the  pieoe 
to  die  other,  and  then  return  in  an  opposite  direction. 
It  is  the  intersections,  or  crossings  of  these  dti^jfonol 
threads  over  each  other,  which  form  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  heaagonal  meshes,  as  before  men* 
tinned ;  whilst  the  twisted  sides  are  formed  by  the  unioii 
of  the  longitudinal  and  diagonal  threads. 

Mr.  John  Heathcoat,  in  1808,  invented  a  machine 
for  making  this  kind  of  lace,  which  answered  the  pur* 
pose  very  eflectoally.  The  ground-work  of  the  inveiu 
tioB,  is  to  extend  those  threads  whidi  fono  the  warp  of 
the  lace  in  parallel  lines,  and  dispose  the  diagonal 
threads  upon  small  bobbins,  which  are  detached,  and 
are  capable  of  passing  round  the  extended  warp  threads^ 
so  as- to  twiit  with  thent  By  ^ia  meaaa,  the  number 
of  bobbins  is  reduced  ta  one-half.  lb  this  machine 
there  are  two  horiiontal  beams,  or  rollere ;  one  to  oo]»- 
tain  the  thread,  and  another  to  receive 'the  lace ;  also  a 
number  c^  smaU  bobbins  to  contain  the  thfead 

One  roller  is  placed  in  the  under  part  of  the  machine, 
and  the  other  in  the  upper  pare,  but  both  in  ^tm  same 
perpendicular  plane.  The  threads  intended  to  form 
the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  in  the  piece  of  laoe, 
are  wound  upon  the  lower  roller,  and  ascaKi  to  the 
upper  niters,  to  which  they  are  separately  attached. 

These  threads  which  are  mtended  to  traverse  the 
piece  of  lace,  (and  are  thence  denominated  cliagonal 
threads,^  are  wound  each  upon  a  smiM  separate  bebb 
bin..  Tne  bobbins  resemUe  the  pirns  used  in  a  wea- 
ver's shuttle,  but  they  are  made  very  small.  Each  behb 
bin  is  a  wire  pioj^  round  which  the  thread  is  lapped,  in 
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the  form  of  a  small  cone ;  and  a  slender  spring  is  pro- 
vided, to  cause  such  a  friction  as  will  make  the  threads 
draw  tight,  when  pulled  off  from  the  bobbin. 

These  bobbins  are  so  arranged,  between  the  two  rol« 
lers  above  mentioned,  that  the  threads  proceeding  from 
them,  accompany  the  longitudinal  threads  to  the  upper 
roller,  and  are  attached  thereto.  Each  of  the  longitu-. 
dinal  threads,  in  its  way  to  the  upper  roller,  passes 
through  a  conical  tube,  or  spindle,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  a  small  pinion ;  and  the  spindle  is  so  support* 
ed  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  round.  On  the  upper 
end  of  the  spindle  is  a  taper  tube,  composed  of  two 
parts,  which,  when  put  together,  form  a  tube ;  but  the 
two  parts  will  separate  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  tube.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  tube,  so  divided, 
remains  attached  to  the  spindle,  and  is  thereby  sustain- 
ed, so  that  it  will  partake  of  the  revolving  motion  of 
the  spindle. 

The  longitudinal  thread  which  passes  through  the 
spindle,  is  conducted  through  the  hollow  part  of  this 
half  tube,  and  through  a  small  eye  at  tne  extreme 
point  of  it. 

The  other  section,  or  portion  of  the  tube,  can  be  se« 
parated  from  the  spindle,  and  contains  within  its  hol- 
low part  the  small  bobbin  on  which  the  diagonal  thread 
is  wound. 

When  the  latter  section,  with  the  bobbin,  is  applied 
upon  the  other  portion  which  is  attached  to  the  spin- 
die,  the  two  form  a  long  taper  tube,  or  spindle,  con- 
taining a  pair  of  threads,  viz.  a  longitudinal  thread, 
which  comes  up  from  the  lower  roller,  and  passes 
through  the  hollow  spindle,  and  the  half  tube  attached 
to  it ;  also  a  diagonal  thread,  which  comes  from  the 
bobbin  contained  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. 

These  spindles  are  mounted  in  collars,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  ttiming  round  by  means  of  the  pinion  at  the 
lower  extremities,  and  when  so  turned  will  twist  the 
bobbin  and  longitudinal  threads  together. 

The  number  of  these  tubes  or  spindles  is  just  equal 
to  the  number  of  pairs  of  each  kind  of  threads ;  and 
their  arrangement  is  such,  that  aU  the  pinions  lie  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  die  spindles  and  tubes 
oonvcrffe  to  the  centre  of  the  same  circle  in  the  manner 
of  radu.  All  the  pinions  can  be  moved  round  at  the 
same  time,  by  rack- work,  the  teeth  of  which  correspond 
with  the  pinions.  This  motion  is  to  cause  the  p^rs  of 
threads  contained  in  each  tube  to  twist  together ;  and 
this  twisting  takes  place  in  all  the  tubes  at  the  same 
time. 

The  crossing  of  the  diagonal  threads  over  each  other 
is  performed  in  the  whole  breadth  at  once  as  follows : 

That  moveable  part  of  each  divided  tube,  whidi  con- 
tains the  bobbin  of  diagonal  thread,  can  be  removed 
fropa  the  other  portion,  and  the  bobbin  will  come  away 
with  it ;  also  any  of  the  separated  portions,  with  the 
bobbins,  will  fit  and  attach  to  any  of  the  parts  attach- 
ed to  the  spindles.  By  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism, the  whole  number  of  these  moveable  parts 
can  be  detached  from  the  spindles,  and  brought  for- 
ward altogether  until  they  are  clear  of  the  spindles. 

During  the  time  they  are  so  detached  from  the  spin- 
•   dies,  one  half  of  them  are  caused  to  move  one  space  to 
Che  right,  and  the  other  half  one  space  to  the  left. 

The  lifted  parts  are  then  put  back  a^in,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  spindle ;  but,  by  this  operation,  each  spindle 
will  have  changed  its  diagonal  thread,  without  having 
iiunged  its  longitudinal  tnread.    This  effects  the  cross^ 


ing  of  the  threads  throughout  th«  whole  bnidth  of  the    im 
machine  at  the  same  time.  ^"V^ 

The  pins  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  mcihesis 
preserved,  are  all  placed  upon  a  moveable  bar,  and  ire 
all  inserted  at  once  into  the  meshes  formed  by  the  two 
operations  of  twisting  and  crossing.  The  vorking  o£ 
the  machine  is  a  regular  succession  oS  the  three  opera* 
tions  of  twisting,  crossing,  and  taking  up  the  meshes. 

Thus  the  twisting  is  performed  by  the  levolutioo  of 
the  spindles  and  tubes  contaiiiing  the  two  tibrads  to  be 
twisted. 

The  crossings  are  then  made  by  one  motion,  which  in* 
terchanges  the  bobbins  containing  the  diagonal  threads.  { 

The  pins  are  then  all  introdu^  at  once  to  regulate 
the  new  meshes  formed  by  the  crossing  and  twistiBg«  { 

This  machine  can  be  worked  with  great  rapidity,  by 
means  of  handles  and  treadles  dispoMd  in.  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  stocking-firame.  It  is  cakulsted 
to  make  lace  of  such  breadths  as  are  usually  made  by 
the  cushion,  which  seldom  exceeds  three  inches;  but 
it  is  not  capable  of  any  great  width  from  the  drcum* 
stance  of  the  convergence  of  the  spindles  and  tubes  to  a 
centre. 

The  object  of  this  convergence  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
space  between  the  spindles  for  the  pinions  and  bob- 
bins ;  whilst  the  extreme  points  of  the  tubes,  where  the 
pairs  of  threads  issue,  are  necessarily  very  close  toge- 
ther: and  at  these  points  the  lace  is  formed. 

Mr.  Heathcoat,  in  1809,  invented  another  machine,  Hotel 
which  is  adapted  to  make  lace  of  any  required  breadth ;  Mooda* 
and  as  the  mechanism  is  much  less  complicated,  it  has  ^^^ 
superseded  the  use  of  the  former  machine. 

In  this,  like  the  first  machine,  the  warp  threads  are 
wound  upon  a  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and 
are  carried  up  to  a  work  beam  or  roller  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  machine ;  also  the  diagonal  threads  are 
wound  upon  small  detached  bobbins,  and  regularly  in- 
terspersed between  the  warp  threads  ;  but  there  is  no 
farther  similarity  between  the  two  machines.    The 
bobbins  are  small  flat  wheels  about  the  size  and  thick« 
ness  of  a  shilling,  with  a  deep  groove  in  the  edee  to 
wound  the  thread  upon.     These  bobbins  are  fitted  into 
a  small  carriage  or  frame,  in  which  it  is  at  liberty  to 
turn  round  when  the  thread  is  drawn  olT;  but  there  is  a 
slight  spring  which  makes  as  much  resistance  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  draw  the  thread  tight.     The  bobbins  and 
their  carriages  are  so  thin,  that,  when  placed  side  by 
side  in  rows,  they  will  not  occupy  more  room  than  the 
breadth  of  lace  they  are  intended  to  make, 
i  The  longitudinal  threads  are  stretched  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  from  the  thread  roller  to  the  lace  rol- 
ler, so  AS  to  form  a  row  of  parallel  threads  arranged  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other ;  and,  to  guide  them, 
each  thread  is  conducted  through  a  small  eye  in  a  wire 
resembling  a  needle.    Two  rows  of  auch  guides  are 
fixed  on  two  bars,  which  are  placed  horizontally,  and 
each  bar  is  capable  of  moving  a  small  apace  endwaysi 
and  will  then  carry  the  threads  sideways  with  than, 
which  indeed  is  the  object  of  these  rows  of  guides. 

On  each  side  of  the  row  of  perpendicular  threads  is 
fixed  an  horizontal  bar,  called  a  comb-bar,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  cut  into  notches  or  grooves  for  the 
reception  of  the  small  carriages  which  contain  the  bob- 
bins. The  grooves  are  in  the  upper  aides  of  the  bars, 
and  crossways  or  perpendicular  the  length  of  the  bar. 
The.  comb- bar  at  the  back  of  the  row  of  threads  is  ex- 
actly correspondent  with  that  in  the  front,  and  the  in« 
tervals  of  the  grooves  in  both  are  the  same  as  the  sp^ 
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ces  between  the  rows  of  guides  and  threads.  The  car* 
rages  of  the  bobbins  are  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the 
comb-barsy  and  slide  freely  therein,  so  as  to  be  capablb 
of  passing  out  of  the  groove  of  one  bar  between  the 
threads,  and  into  the  grooves  of  the  opposite  bar ;  but 
the  distance  between  the  two  comb-bars  is  such,  that 
the  bobbins  will  enter  into  the  grooves  of  one  bar  be- 
fore they  quit  the  grooves  of  the  other. 

In  working  the  machine,  all  the  bobbins  of  the  whole 
row  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  thin  bar  or 
ruler,  the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  notch  made  in 
the  carriage  of  each  bobbin,  so  that  all  the  bobbins  can 
be  moved  in  the  grooves  of  the  comb-bar  at  the  same 
time,  and  can  be  passed  from  one  bar  between  the  per- 
pendicular threads,  and  be  received  into  the  other  bar. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  each  carriage  is  a  similar  notch, 
for  the  reception  of  another  such  ruler ;  but  only  one 
is  used  at  a  time.    By  means  of  these  two  rulers,  the 
bobbins  can  be  transferred  from  one  ccmib-bar  to  the 
other,  and  will  be  passed  between  the  row  of  threads. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  bobbins  are  situated 
in  the  front  comb- bar,  the  ruler,  which  is  in  its  notches, 
being  pushed  backwards,  will  move  all  the  bobbins  at 
the  same  time  through  between  the  threads,  and  enters 
them  into  the  grooves  of  the  back  comb-bar ;  the  other 
ruler  is  then  applied,  and  when  its  edge  is  put  into  the 
notches  at  the  back  of  the  bobbins,  the  ruler  in  front  is 
lifted  up  to  take  its  edge  out  of  the  notches  in  front ; 
this  being  done,  the  bobbins  are  drawn  completely 
through  between  the  threads  in  the  grooves  into  the  back 
comb  oar. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  train  of  manipulations, 
is  to  transfer  the  bobbins  from  the  front  comb-bar  to 
the  back,  and  ih  so  doing  they  are  made  to  pass  be- 
tween the  threads.  This  being  done,  the  bar  sustain- 
ing the  guides  is  moved  sideways  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  interval  between  two  adjacent  grooves'of 
the  combs,  and  then  the  row  of  bobbins  is  returned  from 
the  back  comb-bar  between  the  perpendicular  threads, 
and  brought  into  the  front  comb-bar  by  the  same  move- 
ments which  have  already  been  described.  Now  it  isjevi- 
dent  that  in  the  bobbins  passing  between  the  perpendi- 
cular threads  the  first  time,  those  perpendicular  threads 
which  were  on  the  right  sideof  eacti  bobbin  would  be  on 
the  left  side  of  the  same  bobbins  when  they  return ;  by 
which  means  each  of  the  threads  of  the  bobbins  makes 
a  turn  round  its  corresponding  perpendicular  thread. 

The  action  being  repented,  each  bobbin  makes  a  com- 
plete twist  round  its  corresponding  bobbin  thread,  and 
the  sides  of  the  meshes  are  thus  formed ;  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  every  time  after  the  bobbins  have  been 
passed  between  the  perpendicular  threads,  before  they 
are  passed  again  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  row  of 
guioes  is  to  be  moved  a  space,  as  before  mentioned. 

But  before  we  can  clearly  explain  the  manner  of 
crossing  the  bobbin  threads,  we  must  point  out  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  omitted  before,  in  order  to  render 
the  description  less  complicated,  vis.  that  in  order  to 
obtain  more  room  for  the  bobbin?,  they  are  arranged  in 
two  rows,  one  before  the  other,  in  the  same  grooves  of 
the  comb  bars ;  and  that  one  row  is  first  passed  between 
the  perpendicular  threads,  and  then  the  other.  Also 
the  rows  of  guides  before  mentioned,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  one  half  of  the  number  of  perpendicular 
threads,  that  is,  every  alternate  thread,  is  conducted 
through  the  guides  of  one  row,  whilst  the  intermediate 
threads  are  conducted  through  the  guides  of  the  other 
row.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
tebbiji'-|  the  two  rows  of  guides  are  so  placed  during 


the  time  that  the  bobbins  pass,  that  they  collect  the 
perpendicular  threads  one  before  the  other,  each  alter- 
nate thread  falling  behind  its  neighbour,  by  which 
means  only  one  half  of  the  number  of  threads  appear  in 
front,  and'of  course  the  spaces  between  them  are  ren« 
dered  double  to  what  they  would  be  if  the  whole  num« 
ber  of  perpendicular  threads  were  placed  at  regular 
distances.  After  one  half  of  the  number  of  bobbins, 
that  is  one  of  the  rows  of  bobbins,  has  passed  between 
the  threads,  then,  before  the  other  row  is  passed,  the 
rows  of  guides  are  so  moved  as  to  separate  those  threads 
which  were  placed  behind  each  other  in  the  former  in- 
stance, and  arrange  those  threads  behind  each  other 
which  were  separated  in  the  former  instance ;  conse- 
quently when  the  remaining  row  of  bobbins  is  passed, 
tne  whole  number  of  bobbins  will  have  passed  between 
threads  as  we  have  described ;  but  as  this  is  effected  at 
two  operations,  bobbins  of  a  double  thickness  can  be 
em 
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'his  separation  of  the  bobbins  into  two  rows,  is  also 
requisite  for  making  the  crosses,  which  is  done  by  mo« 
ving  one  of  the  rows  of  bobbins  one  space  to  the  right 
or  led  without  moving  the  other,  and,  when  this  is  done, 
the  threads  proceeding  from  one  row  of  bobbins,  wiU  be 
found  crossed  over  the  other  row  of  bobbins  instead  of 
being  parallel  to  them.   That  comb-bar,  which  is  in  front 
of  the  perpendicular  threads,  is  moveable  a  small  space 
to  the  right  or  left ;  and,  when  only  one  of  the  rows  of 
bobbins  b  in  this  comb-bar,  it  is  moved  a  space.     The 
other  row  of  bobbins  being  at  the  same  time- in  the 
back  comb-bar,  wiH  receive  no  motion.     Consequently 
when  one  of  the  rows  is  passed  between  the  threads,  so 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  rows  together  into  the  same 
comb-bar,  one  row  of  bobbins  will  be  fotmd  to  be  moved 
sideways  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  this  produces  the 


crosses. 


The  last  operation  to  be  noticed,  is  tJiat  of  drawing 
the  twist  close,  and  giving  form  to  the  meshes.  This 
is  done,  by  a  row  of  sharp  pins,  called  points,  which  are 
suspended  in  a  frame,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  dowa 
low  enough,  to  be  introduced  between  the  threads  be- 
neath the  crosses  just  made,  and  being  then  moved  up- 
wards, these  points  will  carry  both  the  twists  and 
crosses  upwarus  before  them,  and  draw  them  close,  and  « 
also  give  form  to  the  meshes.  There  are  two  rows  of 
points ;  one  which  is  used  as  above,  to  give  form  to  the 
recently  formed  meshes ;  and  another  row,  which  re- 
lieve the  former,  and  hold  fast  the  last  made  meshes,, 
whilst  the  first  mentioned  points  repeat  their  action. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Heath  coat's  machine  is  very  inge- 
niously contrived,  and  it  works  with  great  rapidity. 
The  workman  is  seated  before  the  machine,  and  em- 
ploys both  his  hands  and  feet,  to  give  the  different  mo- 
tions. The  machines  are  made  of  different  widths, 
from  I  to  2i  yards,  and  the  bobbins  are  from  10  to  12 
per  inch  in  each  row,  that  is,  equal  to  20  to  24  per  inch. 
If  the  machine  is  2  yards  wide,  the  number  of  bobbins 
will  be  from  1440  to  1728 ;  but  all  these  are  passed  be- 
tween the  perpendicular  threads  in  an  instant,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  any  derangement  happens. 

The  roanunicturers  of  Nottingham  have  exercised 
much  ingenuity  in  making  lace- machines,,  since  Mv. 
Heathcoat  produced'  his ;  but  though  their  machines 
differ  in  the  mechanism  which  produces  the  movements, 
they  are  aH  on  the  principle  of^Mr.  Heathcoat's  second, 
machine,  and  work  by  license  under  hispatent. 

This  invention  has  been  carried  into  France  by  some- 
of  Mr.  Heathcoat's  workmen,  who  have  established,  a^ 
manufactory,  at  Douay. 
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Mr.  Heathcoat  has  recently  mTented  machinery,  by 
^rhich  his  second  machine  is  made  to  interweave  the 
jjrimp  in  figures  or  flowers  at  the  same  time  that  the  lace 
is  made.  Hitherto  the  machines  have  only  made  the 
plain  net,  and  the  figures  have  been  worked  by  hand  af- 
ter the  net  was  finished,     (j.  f.) 

LACED-SIMON,  or  Sparta,  now  Misitra,  the  ca- 
pital of  Laconia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetus,  and  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  It  is 
aaia  by  Polybius  to  have,  at  one  time,  occupied  so  great 
an  extent  of  ground,  as  to  include  a  circuit  of  rorty- 
eight  Greek  stadia,  or  about  six  British  miles.  There 
are  no  certain  records  of  its  origin ;  but  it  is  generally 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  about  1516,  B.  C.  by  Lelex, 
from  whom  it  was  first  called  Lelegia;  and  it  appears, 
from  Homer's  description,  to  have  been  among  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Grecian  states  in  those  early 
times.      Its  history  is  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 

Tjndueus.  markable  personages  or  events,  tiS  the  reign  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  whose  wife  (the  poetical  Leda),  was  mother  of 
the  celebrated  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  two 
aisters  not  less  celebrated,  Clytemnestra  and  Helen* 
The  two  sons  having  died  in  early  manhood,  the 
daughters  were  married  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
princes  of  Argoa  and  Myceme.  About  80  years  afler 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Lacedaemon  was  wrested  from  Tisa- 

Hendids,  '^^'^^^  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  by  the  descendants 
of  Hercules.  Aristodemus,  to  whose  lot  Laconia  fell, 
in  the  division  of  the  subjugated  countries  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  left  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  The 
mother  refusing  to  declare  which  of  the  princes  (who 
were  twins)  was  the  first  bom,  it  was  determined  that 
they  ghould  succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  father  with 
eoual  authority,  and  that  the  posterity  of  each  should 
inherit  the  rights  of  their  respective  ancestors.  The 
jealousy  naturally  consequent  upon  such  a  divided  so- 
vereignty, led  the  succeeding  kings  of  Lacedaemon  to 
coinrt  the  support  of  the  people ;  and  thus  produced  so 
many  concessions  of  authority,  as  at  last  to  render  the 
government  of  Sparta  little  better  than  a  state  of  anar« 

Lycuxgus.  chy.  In  thb  situation  of  afiairs,  the  celebrated  Lycur« 
gus,  generally  reckoned  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Pro* 
des,  succeeded  his  brother  Polydectes ;  but  contented 
himself  with  acting  as  guardian  of  bis  nephew  Chari- 
laus,  who  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
whom  he  immediately  presented  to  the  Spartans  as 
their  king.  Either  nom  a  thirst  for  knowledf^e,  or 
from  the  calumnies  by  whicbi  notwithstanding  hts  dis- 
interested conduct,  his  character  was  assailed  among 
the  lawless  Lacedsemonians,  he  resigned  the  reins  of 
government,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  period  of  his 
nephew's  minority  in  foreign  traveL  The  insubordi- 
nation  of  Sparta»  and  the  miseries  which  it  produced» 
became  in  a  short  time  so  intolerable,  that  both  the 
,  kings  and  the  people  united  in  requesting  him  to  re* 
turn,  and  take  upon  himself,  in  quality  of  legislator, 
the  reformation  of  the  state.  Aware  of  the  influence 
of  religious  sanctions  on  the  human  mind,  he  took 
<care  on  his  way,  to  procure  from  the  oracle  at  Delphos 
a  high  testimony  to  his  claims  aa  m  legislator.  Havin^^ 
farther  secured  a  strong  party  of  friends  to  favour  his 
extraordinary  scheme  m  polity,  he  proceeded  to  reno* 
vate  the  Spartan  citizens.  He  committed  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  to  a  senate  of  twenty-eight,  se- 
lected from  the  nobles,  with  the  two  kings  as  presi- 
dents; and  to  diia  assembly  was  assigned  the  entire 
privilege  of  originating  laws.  The  assembly  of  the 
I>eople,  on  the  oUier  hand«  was  intrusted  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fiituie  Mnatoct^  and  with  the  .prerogative  of 


His  laws. 


annulling  or  confirming  (by  aismle  votes,  without  the  Laedc 
liberty  of  debate,)  the  laws  which  the  senate  proposed.     ^^ 
The  Kings  were  nothing  more  than  heredita^  sen*.  ^"'V*^ 
tors,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  high*  Uwiof 
priests  of  the  nation.    He  next  efiiect^  the  most  daring  W«^ 
innovation  ever  attempted  by  a  l^islator,  namely,  an 
equal  division  of  the  lands,  and  levelling  of  conditions. 
The  whole  territory  of  Laconia  was  divided  into  89,000 
diares,  9000  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  city  of  Spar- 
ta, and  the  rest  to  the  other  townshms.    His  next  step 
was  to  prohibit  all  use  of  gold  and  silver,  even  as  a 
circulating  medium,  and  to  substitute  a  cumbersome 
coinage  of  iron  money,  which  rendered  the  accumolso 
tion  of  wealth  inconvenient  and  almost  useless,  as  well 
as  abolished  all  foreign  commerce  and  trades  of  luxuiy. 
Resolved  to  destroy  every  temptation  to  avarice,  as 
well  aa  to  preclude  every  display  of  its  gains,  he  or- 
.dained  that  all  the  citizens,  even  the  kings,  ahould  eat 
only  at  public  tables,  where  the  strictest  tempenmce 
ahould  be  observed.    He  went  so  far  aa  almost  to  anni- 
hilate private  property,  by  enaaing,  that  every  indi- 
vidual must  lend  what  he  was  not  immediately  using ; 
and  even  that  any  one  might  take,   without  asking, 
whatever  he  wanted  of  his  neighbour's  goods,  with  the 
obligation  of  replacing  it  undamaged.    By  all  disse 
regulations  it  was  his  aim  to  exalt  every  individual  ; 
and  hence  his  laws  farther  required,  that  every  dtiaen 
should,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  modem  term,  be 
a  gentleman.    Every  free  Lacedaemonian  was  prohibit- 
ed  from  exercising  any  of  the  mechanical  or  even  9gi' 
cultural  arts.     He  was  permitted  to  have  no  businai» 
except  that  of  the  state;  and  for  this,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  it  was  the  purpose  of  education  to  qualify  eveiy 
man.    Having  attempted  to  provide,  i^inst  internal 
evils,  by  rendering  his  countryinen  a  nation  of  philoio* 
phersy  he  next  secured  protection  against  external  vio- 
lence, by  making  them  also  a  nation  of  soldieia,  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  mankind.    In  thia  view  he  began 
with  measures  to  provide  a  strong  and  active  race  of 
subjects  for  the  state.     He  directed   that  the  yooog 
women  ahould  he  truned,  like  the  young  men,  to  ath- 
letic exercises;    and  that  both  sexes    should  appear 
naked  in  the  public  places.    He  enacted  that  it  should 
be  disgraceful  to  be  unmarried,  and  unproductive  of 
children  to  the  commonwealth ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
disregarding  the  sanctity  of  wedlock,  he  held  it  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  who  might  be  the  father  of  tbe 
child,  provided  only  it  was  healthy  and  well  formed. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  natural  evila  of  proouscttoas 
ooncubinage»  (which  would  have  defeated  the  end  in 
view,)  he  decneedy  that  it  should  be  a  reproach,  and  a 
species  of  crime,  for  young  men  to  be  seen  in  comfMoy 
with  young  women,  and  that  even  their  own  wives 
should  be  visited  only  by  stealth.    The  Spartan  Icgis* 
later  sacrificed  to  his  political  system,   not  only  the 
moral  feelings,  but  also  the  natural  instincta  of  Ins  feU 
low-creatures.     He  appointed  that  all  children,  as  aooo 
as  bom,  ahould  be  examined  by  pecsone  aet  apart  ftr 
the  office,  and  that  only  the  vifforoua  and  well-fonncd 
infants  should  be  preserved,  while  all  that  were  defec- 
tive  in  shape  or  constitution,  should  be  inatantly  eK« 
posed  in  tne  wilds  of  Mount  Taygetua.     Those,  wbo 
were  found  fit  for  being  reared,  were  delivered  to  tibe 
care  of  public  nurses,  to  be  brought  up  according  to 
the  mode  prescribed  by  law ;  and  were,  adRter  the  age 
of  seven  years,  introduced  into  the  public  achoola,  wboe 
all  were  educated  on  the  same  plan.     There,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  they  were  mouloed  to- end)  a  tempers* 
nsat,  as  was  thought  most  auitaUe  lor  xeadmog  (boa 
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ImOm'  fenriceaUe  to  the  itote.    Letters  were  taught  only  for 
ffion.     u^^  not  for  ornament;  and  the  Spartans,  while  famed 
^^'Y'*^  for  wisdem^  were  never  Eminent  for  learning.     Great 
AnaS     attention  was  paid  to  conversation;  and,  while  loqua- 
.jcuisu*'   ciousness  was  reprobated^  the  boys  were  exercised  to 
quickness  of  reply*  conciseness  of  expression,  and  sati- 
rical strokes  of  numoar.    They  were  principally  taught 
to  cherish  an  ardent  and  paramount  love  of  their  coun* 
try ;  and  formed  to  a  high  principle  of  honour,  espe- 
cially of  sensibility  to  applause  and  shame.    They  were 
allowed  only  one  garment,  which  was  to  serve  equally 
for  winter  and  summer  ;  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on 
rushes,  which  they  were  obliged  to  gather  for  them- 
selves ;  and  were  supplied  with  very  plain  and  scanty 
food ;  but  enoonrageu  to  steal  whatever  they  could* 
provided  they  accomplished  the  theft  without  detec- 
tion.   As  they  approached  the  years  of  puberty,  their 
discipline  became  more  strict,  and  their  labour  more  se- 
vere.   No  kind  of  remission  or  indulgence  was  permit- 
ted, except  during  military  service;   and,  while  the 
city  was  the  scene  of  toil,  study,  spare  diet,  and  rigid 
discipline,  the  camp  was  a  place  of  rest,  relaxation,  and 
luxury.     Till  the  age  of  thirty,  no  one  was  permitted 
to  intermeddle  with  political  or  judicial  aflairs;  nor 
was  either  private  study,  or  domestic  business,  consi- 
dered as  reputable ;  but  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  at- 
tend the  places  of  instruction,  and  to  bestow  a  portion 
of  his  time  on  military  and  athletic  exercise.    Poetry 
and  music  were  allowed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrate,  but  rather  on  public  festivals,  than  for  pri- 
'  vate  recreation ;  and  the  amusements  most  encouraged, 
were  hunting*  and  conversational  meetings.    In  these 
conversations,  mirth  of  a, peculiar  species,  the  mirth  of 
wit  and  wisdom  united,  was  prescribed;  and,  while 
all  were  trained  from  their  youth  to  a  ready  and  deter- 
mined style  of  reply,  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve* 
at  the  same  time,  a  graceful,  respectful,  and  even  mo- 
dest demeanour.  The  young  were  constantly  under  the 
inspection  of  the  old,  to  whom  the  greatest  reverence 
was  recommended,  and  under  whose  eye  a  talent  of 
circumspection  and  attention  to  rules  was  acquired. 
To  prevent  the  corruption  of  Spartan  manners,  all 
travelling  into  foreign  countries  was  prohibited,  and 
strangers  admitted  under  great  limitations.    To  pre- 
serve the  state  from  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or 
Helots,  to  whom  all  agricultural  operations  and  mecha- 
nical arts  were  allotted,  the  most  oppressive  and  inhu- 
man treatment^of  these  miserable  bondmen  was  enjoined 
by  law.    Every  thing  that  could  humih'ate  their  minds, 
and  remove  them  to  a  distance  from  the  condition  of 
their  haughty  masters,  was  imposed  upon  them.    Even 
vice  was  prescribed  to  them ;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  drunkenness,  in  order  to  render  it  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lacedaemonian  youth.   Nay,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  numbers  beyond  what  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  allowed,  the  young  Spartans  were 
occasionally  dispersed  through  the  country,  with  a  com^ 
mission  to  muraer  the  stoutest  and  most  enterprising 
Helota,  whom  they  might  meet,  or  be  able  to  surprise. 
^  The  military  as  weu  as  the  civil  code  of  Sparta  is 

considered  9a  the  invention  of  Lycurgus.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  was  this,  that  the  Lacedaemonians* 
should  place  their  securi^in  the  discipline  and  courage 
of  their  troops,  not  in  the  strength  of  their  fortifications; 
and,  hence,  the  city  was  never  provided  with  walls. 
The  peculiar  composition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 


so  highly  extolled  by  the  military  characters  of  ancient    tacedie- 
Greece*  is  not  easily  ex{^ained,  in  consequence  of  the      *°^";   ^ 
contradictory  descriptions  given  of  the  system  by  Xeno*    ~^  * 
phon  and  Thucydides.    It  appears,  however,  to  have  a  I^>^  of 
near  analogy  to  the  arrangement  of  the  modern  European  ^7^^^^ 
armies;  and  to  have  peirormed  all  its  evolutions  on  the 
company,  as  the  principle  of  motion.  According  to  Thu- 
cydides, the  enomoty,  or  lowest  subdivision,  consisted  of 
32  men,  4  of  which  formed  apentecosty  composed  of  1 28 ; 
four  of  these  again  making  a  lochus  or  battalion  of  512; 
and  four  of  these  last  completing  a  mora  or  division  of  Military 
the  army.     These  divisions  were  commanded  by  gene-  code, 
ral  officers,  named  polemarchs,  subordinate  only  to  the 
kings,  who  were  commanders-in-chief  of  the  forces,  in- 
vested with  fuller  authority  in  the  field  than  in  the  city, 
but  amenable  to  the  civil  power  fortlie  exercise  of  their 
supremacy.     Every  Lacedaemonian  was  a  soldier ;  and 
the  infantry  is  calculated  to  have  seldom  been  much  fewer 
than  40,000 ;  but  those  only  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  30  years,  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  serving  be« 
yond  the  boundaries  of  Laconia.    The  soldiers  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform ;  and  the  troops  were  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  all  kinds  of  useful  baggage,  camp  neces- 
saries, waggons,  and  beasts  of  burden,  with  numerous 
artisans,  Ubourers,  and  servants  from  the  Helots,  that 
every  warrior  might  have  no  other  business  but  that  of 
fighting,  and  be  mm  much  as  possible  at  his  ease  when 
not  engaged  on  duty.    An  advanced  guard  of  horse  al« 
ways  preceded  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  the  form  of 
encampment  was  directed  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
a  circular  figure.     The  cavalry  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  excelloi,  and  the  infantry  were  always  heavily 
amied,  even  when  circumstances  seemed  to  require 
some  other  mode.     In  order  to  restrain  the  love  of  war 
and  thirst  of  conquest*  which  could  not  fail  to  actuate 
a  nation  of  soldiers,  Lycurgus  expressly  prohibited  his 
countrymen  from  engaging  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
same  people,  and  from  pursuing  a  flying  enemy  when 
once  decisively  beaten.    Thus  also  he  provided  against 
the  chance  of  foreigners  acquiring  the  Spartan  disci- 
pline ;  and,  by  lessening  to  the  enemy  the  danger  of 
flight,  secured  to  his  countrymen  the  probability  of  a 
cheaper  victory. 

Lycurgus,  having  completed  his  plans,  and  seen  them 
fully  reduced  to  practice,  next  proceeded  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  system.  He  would  not  consent  that 
his  laws  should  be  committed  to  writing ;  but  wished 
them,  like  oracles,  which  were  only  uttered  by  the 
voice,  to  remain  en^ved  on  the  hearts  of  his  people 
with  all  the  authonty  of  divine  institutions.  With  the 
view  of  farther  providing  for  their  perpetuity,  he  as- 
sembled the  kings,  senate,  and  people ;  and  bound  them 
by  a  s<deom  oath,  that  they  would  make  no  alteration  in 
the  laws  which  he  had  instituted  till  he  should  return 
from  Delphos,  to  which  he  was  going  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  oracle  on  some  matter  of  public  im- 
portance. Having  obtained  from  the  gocf  a  farther 
sanction  of  his  institutions,  which  hoi  transmitted  in 
writing  to  Sparta,  he  put  an  ^d  to  his  life  by  ab« 
staining  from  food ;  that,  by  never  returning,  his  coun« 
trymeu  might  never  be  released  from  their  oath.*  His 
institutions  continued  in  force  fcN*  the  space  of  500 
years,  and  their  influence  soon  became  manifest  in  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Laeedaemonians.  They  became  im- 
patient for  war,  and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  their  newly  acquired  strength. 


*  Other  aeeouDU  relate  that  he  retired  to  Crete,  where  he  died  at  a  great  sge,  and  eomnanded  hie  athee  to  be  ecalteved  on  the  Sf  s ^ 
that  theLafisdannooiaDS  might  not  be  aUe  to  bring  back  hUreiBains>  and  thus  to  seek  a  lelease  fhna  their  obUgation* 
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Lsceda-  One  of  the  most  important  of  their  early  struggles 
was  carried  on  against  the  Messenians^  \rhich  origi- 
nated in  a  tumult  at  Linns,  where  the  Messenian 
and  Lacedsmonians^  (being  both  of  the  Dorian  tribe, ) 
were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  worship  of  Diana; 
and  where  Teleclus  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Archelaus, 
the  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  was  slain.  The  La- 
cedaemonians complained,  that  the  Messenians,  hav- 
ing attempted  to  carry  off  some  Spartan  virgins,  Te- 
leclus received  his  death  in  their  defence;  while 
the  Messenians  averred  that  the  pretended  virgins 
were  armed  youths  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  the  Messenian  chiefs  who  attended  the  so- 
lemnity. New  causes  of  dispute  arose ;  and  the  Lace^ 
dsemonians,  resolved  against  all  measure  of  reconcilia- 
tiation,  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  persevere  in  the 
contest,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  to  remain  absent 
from  their  homes  till  Messenia  should  be  subdued. 
But  the  Messenians  maintained  the  conflict  with  equal 
advantage  for  many  years,  under  their  kinffs  Eupnaes 
and  Aristodemus ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  that  Spartan  discipline  and  perseverance  at 
length  prevailed.  The  Messenians  were  completely 
sulxlued^  and  half  the  produce  of  their  lands  was  ex- 
acted as  tribute  to  the  conquerors.  Among  the  events 
of  this  war,  an  instance  occurred  of  the  singular  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  Sparta,  and  which  is  so  generally  ac- 
credited by  ancient  writers,  as  to  authorise  the  belief 
that  their  accountSj  though  not  altogether  so  consistent 
with  each  other,  must  have  rested  on  some  foundation. 
The  absence  of  the  Lacedemonians  from  their  homes 
was  at  length  felt  in  the  city,  as  not  only  a  domestic 
grievance^  but  also  a  public  evil ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
move the  check  thus  imposed  upon  the  population  of 
the  state,  all  the  young  men^  who  had  joined  the  army 
without  having  taken  the  oath  of  absence,  were  sent 
home  to  supply  the  place. of  temporary  husbands  to  the 
women.  Aner  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  inno- 
cent offspring  of  this  irregular  connection,  being  slight- 
ed by  the  otner  citizens,  and  not  submitting  very  pa- 
tiently to  the  disgrace  attached  to  their  class,  were  per- 
suaded to  emigrate  to  Italy,  where  they  founded  the 
city  of  Tarentum.  After  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
the  new  generation  of  Messenians  made  a  resolute  at* 
tempt  to  regain  their  independence ;  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  Aristomenes,  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
through  a  long  race  of  Messenian  princes,  sustained  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  power  of  Lacedsmon ;  but 
were  again  compelled  to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  vic- 
torious Spartans,  who  repeopled  the  desolated  tract, 
which  they  had  thus  acquired,  by  colonies  of  Asinidans 
and  Nauplians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  na- 
tural seats  by  the  Argians.  With  these  last  mentioned 
people  the  Lacedeemonians  had  previously  been  engaged 
in  a  severe  struggle  for  the  district  of  Thyrea,  which 
was  situated  within  their  mutual  limits ;  and  which  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  Laconian  territory,  a  circum- 
Origiaofthe  stance  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  deadly  animosity 
Tmi?  °^  between  the  two  contending  parties.  A  similar  con- 
*""'  tention  tookplace  between  tlie  Arcadians,  who  enabled 
the  city  of  Tegea  to  resist,  with  more  than  usual  va- 
lour and  success,  the  Spartan  encroachments;  till  at 
length  the  politic  citizens  of  Lycurgus  succeeded  in 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  these  brave  mountaineers 
whom  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  who  afterwards 
proved  the  most  serviceable  auxiliaries  in  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  Lacedsemon. 

As  the  Lacedsmonian  institutions  were  so  unfavour- 
able to  literature,  adverso  to  all  foreign  intercourse,  and 
productive  of  strict  secrecy  in  their  own  politics,  there 
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is  little  accurate  information  to  be  found  in  andent   \miU 
writers  with  regard  to  the  more  early  internal  trans-     »* 
actions  of  their  state.   There  appears,  however,  to  have  ^'^ 
been  a  constant  and  violent  struggle  among  the  nicely  if*"'^ 
bahinced  powers  of  the  government ;  and,  in  order  to  ^1^. 
restrain  the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  senate,  \xrs  mpicutj 
Theopompus,   who  completed  the  first  conquest  of  ^px^ 
Messenia,  seems  to  have  either  originally  instituted  the 
order,  or  at  least  to  have  greatly  enlarged  the  authority, 
of  the  popular  magistrates,  named  Ephori.   These  were  £„hflr 
five  in  number,  elected  annually  by  the  people  from       ' 
their  own  body ;  and  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
tribunes  of  Rome.     The  primitive  design  of  their  of* 
fice  was  merely  to  serve  as  vindicators  of  the  constitu. 
tional  rij^hts  of  the  people  against  any  encroachments 
of  the  kmgs  or  the  senate ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  authority,  deciding  on  mea-  "^ 
sures  of  peace  or  war,  determining  the  number  of  forces 
to  be  raised,  and  providing  funds  for  their  nudntenance; 
holding  courts  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  all  msi 
gistrates,  supreme  and  subordinate ;    engrosnng,  b 
short,  the  whole  administration  of  civil  aflSurs ;  and  re* 
ducing  the  kings  always  to  the  situation  dS  mere  here- 
ditary generals  of  the  army. 

The  Lacediemonians  were  by  this  time  by  far  the  ^mft 
most  powerful  people  of  Greece.     Masters  of  Messenia,  u«« 
and  ancient  allies  of  Corinth,  they  in  a  great  measiire  da 
commanded  in  Peloponnesus.    Their  ambition  was  un* 
bounded;  and  they  watched  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
tendingtheir  power.  Whenever  the  Grecian  states  were 
involvea  in  mutual  wars,  or  agitate^  by  internal  seiii- 
tions,  they  were  ready  to  interfere  as  mediators ;  and 
while,  in  this  capacity,  they  usually  conducted  matters 
with  much  apparent  moderation,  they  seldom  failed  to 
strenffthen  the  influence  of  their  own  state.    They  \uu- 
formfy  favoured  the  aristocratical  or  oligarchical  parties 
in  the  different  Grecian  cities ;  and  having  always,  b^ 
this  plan,  a  few  chiefs  in  every  place  indebted  to  their 
support,  they  easily  rendered  these  dependent  leaders 
effectual  instruments  of  securing  to  them  the  aid,  and 
almost  the  submission  of  their  respective  coantrtes. 
This  policy  they  began  about  this  time  to  pursue  tfnoog 
the  Atheruans,  whom  they  had  assisted  to  liberate  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,     But,  for  an  accooot 
of  their  proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  idso  of  their  trani- 
actions  in  the  Persian,  Peloponnesian,  and  Theban  wars, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  articles  Athens,  Epv 
liiNONDAS,  and  Greece. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  of  the  intermediate  and 
insulated  events,  however,  which  belong  to  the  histo* 
ry  of  Lacedcpmon,  and  which  affected  its  intanuil  inte« 
rests  more  directly  and  permanently,  require  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit.     A  short  time  af*  l^ 
ter  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Sp*Ttan  com- *V,^ 
monwealth  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  coimiaion,  and  ^ 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  a  destructive  earth- 

auake  in  its  capital,  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of 
le  Helots.  By  the  former  of  these  calamiu'es,  20,000 
lives  were  lost,  and  only  five  houses  left  standing  in  the 
city.  The  wretched  slaves  throughout  the  country, 
profiting  by  the  disorder  and  distress  which  ensued, 
rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  their  sufferings,  and  secure 
their  freedom ;  but,  by  the  exertion  of  king  Archida- 
mus,  a  sufficient  number  of  Spartans  was  assembled,  to 
protect  the  metropolis ;  and  the  insurgents,  many  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  the  Messeniuis,  betook 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  strong  hold  of  Ithone. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  though  singularly  expert  in  the 
use  of  arms,  were  utterly  helpless  in  almost  every  other 
occupation  ;  and  b '  the  simple  desertion  of  their  sIav^^ 
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Lidls*  exdasiTe  of  their  formidable  opposition  u  an  enemy, 
were  reduced  to    the  greatest  straits.      The   opera* 
tiom  of  agriculture,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mechanic 
artSj  were  suspended ;  and  application  was  made  for 
succour  to  all  the  neighbouring  states.     By  the  rein* 
forcements  thus  procured,  the  rebellion  was  so  far  re* 
duced,  that  the  remaining  insurgents  were  blocked  up 
in  Ithome ;  but  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  place, 
and  the  desperate  resistance  of  its  possessors,  renclered 
every  assault  unavailing ;  and  it  iras  found  necessary 
to  9olicit  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  esteemed 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Greeks  in  the  conduct  of  sieges* 
Their  united  attacks  still  proving  unicuocessful,  recourse 
was  sgain  had  to  the  old  method  of  blockade ;  and  it 
was  during  the  leisure  of  this  tedious  plan  of  proceed- 
ing, that  the  assuming  vivacity  of  the  AUienians  4>n  the 
ene  hand^  and  the  unyielding  pride  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  the  other,  occasioned  those  mutual  animosi- 
ties, which  led  directly,  though  not  immediately,  to  the 
fat^  Peloponnesjan  war.    So  far  did  the  suspicions  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  arise,  that  they  declined  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Athenian  assistance ;  and  these  last,  on  their 
part,  were  so  exasperated  by  their  dismissal,  that  they 
torthwith  renounced  the  confederacy  with  the  Lacedae" 
monians,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Argos,  the  inve- 
terate enemy  of  Sparta.    The  reduction  of  the  Helots 
was  at  lengw  effected  ;  but  nothing  that  they  had  ever 
suffered  from  their  relentless  oppressors,  can  be  com- 
pared with  a  measure  which  was  subsequently  adopted, 
while  the  Lacedemonians  were  hard  pressed  during  the 
^i^^gfffgg  first  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  disgraceful  that  has  been  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.     Desirous  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
distance,  but  dreading  the  renewal  of  insurrection  among 
the  slaves,  should  the  troops  be  removed  from  home, 
they  invited,  by  prodamation,  such  of  the  Helots  as 
were  willing  to  merit  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  citizens,  by  deeds  in  arms,  to  present  themselves 
to  the  magistrates  for  the  honourable  trial.     Having 
thus  discovered  the  more  enterprising  individuals,  who 
might  have  been  most  ready  for  insurrection^  about 
2000    were  selected,  marched  in  solemn  procession 
around  the  temple,  under  pretence  of  being  admitted  as 
freemen  to  the  participation  of  religious  rites,  and  then 
privately  massacred  by  their  unfeeling  tyrants. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
considerable  changes  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  Spartan  government     Its  kings,  al- 
ways more  exalted  in  war  than  in  peace,  became  inte- 
rested in  holding  commands  on  distant  stations,  but 
found  a  constant  check  upon  their  schemes  in  the  po- 
verQ^  of  the  state.     Agis,  while  commanding  at  Der- 
celeia,  a  port  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occupied 
in  Attica,  availed  himself  of  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  to  accomplish  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic revenue  in  Sparta ;  and,  for  the  better  support  of 
this  powerful  arm  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians,  depart- 
ing atill  farther  from  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  were  per- 
suaded, first  by  Alcibiades,  and  finally  by  Lyaander,  to 
solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  Persia,  and  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the  republic    This 
stream  of  foreign  wealth,  speedily  sapped  the  rigid  in- 
tegrity which  hsid  hitherto  distinguibhed  tJie  Spartan 
character,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  those  alliances 
'With  the  Persian  court,  which  were  too  often  construct- 
ed   on   principles  hostile  to  the  general  liberties  of 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
fx>wer  of  Sparta  reigned  paramount  in  Greece;  and  its 


leaders  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  assistance  LacciV. 
rendered  to  Cyrus  in  the  expedition  against  his  brother     "^p"* 
Artaxerxes.    By  the  exploits  of  the  ten  thousand  on  '^■'V^^ 
that  occasion,  they  had  both  learned  to  despise  the  Per- 
sian armies,  and  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Persian  monarch.    The  Asiatic  Greeks, 
who  were  more  immediately  obnoxious  to  the  appre* 
bended  retaliation,  and  who  had  formerly  paid  alle- 
giance to  the  Athenian  state,  now  solicited  the  more 
powerful  protection  of  Lacedeemon ;  and  a  war  with 
Persia,  famed  for  wealth  more  than  for  warlike  spirit, 
found  a  ready  support  among  the  needy  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus*    The  allied  forces  were  conducted  by  the  War  uitU 
Spartan  general  Dereyllidas,  who,  without  the  splen-  Persia, 
dour  of  any  memorable  victory,  and  therefore  with  less 
renown  than  his  talents  appear  to  have  merited,  accom- 
plished the  emancipation  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  the 
Persian  dominion. 

That  modesty  in  command,  united  with  dignity  of  Spartan 
manners,  that  contempt  for  wealth,  and  superiority  in  ^n^**^^^. 
military  and  political  knowledge,  to  which  the  institu-  ^  begins ^ 
tions  of  Lycurgus  had  formed  his  countrymen,  had,  in  to  degcne- 
former  tiroes,  raised  so  high  the  character  of  the  Spar-  rate, 
tans,  that  the  Grecian  republics  readily  acknowledged 
them  as  their  head,  yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  their 
generals  in  united  warfare ;  regarded  an  individual  of 
their  nation  at  the  public  games  with  more  curiosity 
and  admiration  than  even  Uie  victors  in  the  xontests ; 
and  manifested  a  respect  for  their  character,  as  was 
never  perhaps  paid  to  that  of  any  other  people.     But  in 
the  long  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  the  ex- 
tensive communication  witn  strangers  to  which  it  led, 
and  the  necessity  of  raising  a  larger  public  revenue 
which  it  imposed,  the  Spartan  man  was  become  altered 
and  corrupted,  and  their  high  fortune  gave  rise  to  a 
haughty  tyranny  in  their  conduct,  which  gradually 
alienated  the  most  ancient  and  attached  of  their  Pelopon- 
nesian allies.     Their  implacable  punishment  of  Elis 
(to  whom  a  kind  of  religious  supremacy  was  admitted 
among  the  Grecian  states,  but  whose  decrees  against 
Sparta  were  avenged  by  the  terror  of  the  sword,)  pro- 
duced  a  strong  sensation  against  them  among  the  Gre- 
cian people.     A  very  considerable  alteration  had  taken 
place  also  in  their  own  civil  arrangements ;  though  lit- 
tle information  exists  of  the  particular  steps,  and  regular 
progress  by  which  these  encroachments  were  produced. 
But,  contrary  to  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  (which  allo^** 
ed  no  distinction  of  rank  or  privileges  except  what  arose  and  old 
from  age  and  merit,)  the  families  in  the  capital,  pecu-  ^^^  iofila- 
liarly  named  Spartans,  had  engrossed  the  whole  power  8^ 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  un- 
der the  general  designation  of  Lacedaemonians  or  Lace- 
nians,  was  excluded  from  the  higher  offices.     Those 
Spartan  families  who  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
superior  dignities  of  the  state,  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Peers,  though  now  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
ber, began  to  widen  the  distinction  between  themselves 
and  other  classes,  and  to  exercise  their  authority  with 
less  reserve  and  discretion.     This  overbearing  conduct 
produced  a  dangerous  plot,  a  short  time  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  for  effecting  a  complete 
change  of  government,  by  assassinating  kings,  ephori,  * 
and  senate  ;  but  its  leader  Cinadon  and  his  accomplices  ^l^  ^C'^' 
being  discovered  and  executed,  the  spirit  of  sedition  "^^^ 
was  checked,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  peers 
preserved.     The  unanimity  and  stability  of  the  state 
were  at  the  same  time  more  confirmed,  than  had  been 
the  case  for  a  long  period,  by  the  talents  and  manners 
of  king  Agesilaus,  who  possessed  much  of  the  genuine 
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Spartan  chsrw^Xf,  and  paid  equal  respect  to  the  ephori^ 
senate,  and  people ;  but  an  event,  which  at  first  extend- 
ed  the  power  and  fame  of  the  Lacedsmonian  king  and 
commonwealth,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  downial 
of  Spartan  pre-eminence, 

Agesilaus,  commissioned  with  a  powerful  army  to 
protect  the  Greeks  of  Asia  against  the  designs  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  of  vic- 
tory equally  productive  of  honour  and  spoil.  He  scat- 
tered, with  little  difficulty,  the  Persian  forces  that  were 
brought  against  him ;  passed  from  province  to  province 
as  if  on  an  uninterrupted  march ;  excited  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  empire  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the 
great  monarch  tremble  for  his  personal  safety  in  the 
midst  of  his  dominions.     (See  Aoesilaus.) 

This  extraordinary  success,  however,  urged  the  Per- 
sian court  to  employ  a  different  weapon  of  defence.  By 
the  distribution  of  gold,  the  promise  of  subsidies,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  Persian  fleet,  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  and  Thebans, 
was  arrayed  against  the  domineering  commonwealth  of 
Sparta.  The  defeat  and  destruction  of  their  naval  force 
by  that  of  the  Persians  and  Athenians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ck>non,  was  the  first  fatal  blow  to  their  power ; 
Decay  of  the  fVom  the  effects  of  which  they  never  recovered,  and 
Spartan  -which  was  followed  by  a  geneml  revolt  of  their  colonies 
and  tributary  allies.  The  subsequent  victory  gained 
by  Agesilaus  at  Coroneia  over  the  confederate  Greeks, 
(the  most  sanguinary,  according  to  Xenophon,  that  he 
had  ever  witnessed, )  and  the  advantages  obtained  by 
Praxitas  at  Corinth,  still  upheld  the  renown  of  the  Spar- 
tan name  ;  and  the  peace  procured  by  the  Persian  me-r 
diation,  through  the  able  policy  of  Antaleidas,  secured* 
tlie  supremacy,  and  served  the  interests  of  the  Laceda^ 
monians  nearly  as  efiectually  as  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  done.  But  the  fatal  is- 
sue of  the  Theban  war  which  followed,  and  which  their 
own  overbearing  interference  had  excited,  together  with 
the  loss  of  half  their  territory  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Messenian  state,  (which  was  a  consequence  of  that 
war, )  completely  broke  their  long  established  influence 
as  leaders  in  Greece,  and  left  the  nation  in  a  state  of  in- 
decision and  disorder  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
(See  Greece  and  £paminonoas). 

Before  the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon  had  made 
much  progress  in  Greece,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  so 
far  recovered  their  strength  as  to  renew  their  oppres- 
sions on  the  adjoining  states,  particularly  of  Argos  and 
Messenia ;    but,  though  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  measures  of  the  politic  Macedonian, 
were  either  too  degenerate,  or  still  too  feeble,  to  make 
any  decisive  effort  in  behalf  of  the  falling  liberties  of 
Greece.     At  the  assembly  of  the  different  states  sum- 
moned by  Alexander  the  Great  to  concert  the  expedi- 
tion against  Persia,  they  were  the  only  people  who  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  against  the  measure,  (apparently, 
however,  from  a  spirit  of  pride  rather  than  from  any 
OppoBition    settled  principle  of  policy  on  the  subject,)  and  openly 
to  Alezan.    asserted,  in  the  strain  of  their  ancient  independence, 
that  *'  they  had  been  accustomed  to  point  out  the  way 
to  such  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to  be  directed  by  others.'' 
But  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  prevailing  sen- 
tence of  the  assembly,  and  to  concur  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  prince  to  the 'office  of  gene- 
ralissimo in  the  war.     Unawed,  nevertheless,  by  the 
power  of  Alexander,  or  by  the  terrible  example  of  his 
vengeance  inflicted  on  the  city  of  Thebes^  the  Lacedse- 
Hionians,  under  tfaeir  intrepid  king- Agis,  the  grandson 
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of  Agesiktts,  embraced  every  opportunity  to  thwvttfae  Ueait. 
measures  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  to  vindicate  the  °^ 
independence  of  their  country.  '^^n' 

When  the  news  t>f  the  victory  at  Arbela  had  al«in« 
ed  the  other  states,  by  a  dread  of  the  growing  Msce. 
donian  power,  more  than  it  gratified  them  by  tbehumi* 
liation  of  their  old  but  despised  enemy,  Agis,  more  da. 
ring  than  prudent,  and  more  ambitious  of  restoring 
Spartan  supremacy  than  Grecian  liberty,  took  the  field 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  against  Megalopo- 
lis,  the  only  Peloponnesian  city  which  had  acknowledge 
ed  Alexander  for  its  sovereign.     But  Antipater,  who 
commanded  in  Macedonia,  arriving  8)>eedi}y  with  a  su- 
perior force,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were  defeat- 
ed, and  their  enterprising  leader  slain  in  the  battle.  Ett* 
demidas,  the  son  of  Agis,  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince, 
and  a  decided  advocate  of  peace,  restrained  the  ardent 
but  ill-judged  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  to  prosecute  the 
unequal  contest ;  and,  when  one  of  his  subjects  was 
magnifying  the  victories   which  their  ancestors  hid 
gained  over  the  Persians,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
hostilities  against  Macedon,  ''  Do  you  think,"  said  the 
king,  **  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  make  war  against  a 
thousand  sheep,  as  against  fifty  wolves  ?"    Of  the  sub- 
sequent reigns,  little  more  is  knorwn  than  the  names  of 
the  kings,  and  of  a  few  leading  men ;  but  amidst  all 
the  rev^uttons  of  Greece,  the  shadow  of  independence  3^31  imi 
was  still  retained  at  Lacedsemon.     It  was  still  govern-  tiie^'tf 
ed  by  its  own  princes  and  senate,  and  had  never  sub-  »^*P*^ 
mitted  to  the  humiliation  of  receiving  within  its  walls  ^^ 
a  Mhcedonian  garrison.     A  striking  instance  of  its  an« 
cient  spirit  was  displayed  against  Pyrrhus,  when  in 
his  attempt  to  annex  the  Peloponnesus  to  his  kingdom, 
and  who  had  reached  the  capital  of  Laconia  at  a  time 
when  the  army  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Crete. 
The  women  vied  with  the  men  in  fortifying  the  city, 
and  repelling  the  enemy  ;  and,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  the  king  of  Epire  was 
eompelled  to  retreat.     This  was  nearly  the  last  expir- 
ing blaze  of  Spartan  valour;  opulence  and  voluptuous- 
ness had  long  prevailed  in  place  of  the  poverty  and  dis.  Tixil^ 
. cipHne  inculcated  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.    The  most  P^ 
remarkable  corruption  of  those  laws  had  been  intro* 
duced  during  the  administration  of  Lysander  and  A^ 
silaus,  whose  conquests  had  filled  their  countiy  with 
wealth,  and  opened  the  sources  of  luxury  and  avarice. 
The  most  flagrant  abuses  succeeded  in  every  d>  part* 
tnent  of  the  state,  and  threatened  its  total  subversion* 
The  ephori,  instead  of  answering  the  end  of  their  in- 
stitution as  a  check  upon  the  despotism  of  the  kings 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people,  had  become  an  arbi- 
trary and  corrupted  body,  tyraniuzing  over  all  parties. 
The  public  meals,  the  last  pledm  of  Spartan  tempe- 
rance, had  been  discountenanced  ;    and  the  lands  had 
accumulated  in  the  possession  of  a  few  families,  who 
lived  in  the  greatest  splendour,  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  was  doomed  to  extreme  penury.     In  this 
state  of  afiairs,  Agis,  the  son  of  Euda,  ascended  the 
throne ;  and,  though  his  family  was  the  most  opulent 
in  the  state,  and  himself  brought  up  in  all  ^^^^i^ 
luxury,  he  nobly  planned  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ' 
discipline,  and  the  re- establishment  of  the  neglected  q 
laws   of  Lycurgus.     (See  Agis.)     Hia    failure  and 
death  lefl  the  whole  constitution  of  Sparta  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  the  country  itself  in  a  state  of  ra- 
pid depopulation*    His  successor  Cleomenes,  aniniaied 
with  tne  same  spirit  of  reformation,   but  less  averse 
from  sanguinary  measures,  determined  to  pursue  & 
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LMqu<Br>  more  vigorous  ooune.  CoD«ideriiig  the  efihori  as  Hie 
Ucumma.  pQioTce  S  the  evil,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
in  a  secret  and  summary  maraier;  and  having  called 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  .restored  the  aocieat  con- 
stitution in  all  its  simplicity  and  rigonr.  But  the  ha- 
bits of  his  countrymen  were  too  depraved  to  be  so  in- 
stantaneously renovated ;  and»  as  soon  as  he  had  quit- 
ted the  capital  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  against 
the  Achaeansy  with  whom  a  quarrel  had  arisen,  the  new 
dbdpline  was  again  relaxed.  His  efibrts  to  break  the 
domination  of  the  Aduban  league  over  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus  were  at  first  successful;  but,  bv  the 
aid  of  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  his  army  was  almoat 
annihilated  in  a  general  engi^gement  at  Sellasia ;  and, 
afraid  to  encounter  his  diswected  subjects,  he  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  Egyptian  court.  Tne  Spartans,  no 
bnger  worthy  of  the  name,  after  suffering  the  most  un- 
paralleled cruelties  from  the  sanguinary  tyrant  Nabis, 
were  reduced  by  Philopoemen  to  a  state  of  complete 
subjection  to  Achaia;  and,  finally,  surrendered  their 
own  liberties,  as  well  aa  the  general  independence  of 
Greece,  by  committing  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  the  Romans.  See^ue  references  under  tne  article 
Gre£cb.    (a) 

LACQUBR  b  a  varnish  applied  to  brass  and  other 
metals,  in  order  to  improve  their  -colour,  and  preserve 
them  from  tarnishing.  The  different  lacquers  are 
formed  by  shell  lac  dissolved  in  aloohoL  See  Gildimo 
and  Vaomsh. 

LACTANTIUS,  Firxianus,  sometimes  called  also 
Lttctua  Ccslius,  or  CeciUus,  one  of  the  Christian  fiithers* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bora  at  Firmum,  in  Italy, 
and  to  have  thence  derived  his  surname  of  Firmi- 
anus.    But  he  is  more  generally  considered  as  a  n»« 
live  of  Africa,  where  it  is,  at  least*  ascertained,  that 
he  received  a  part  of  his  education  under  Arnobius 
at  Sicca,  and  where  he  was  probably  born  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century.    There  is  nothing  known 
with  certainty  of  his  origin ;  but  he  soon  became  di8« 
tinguished  as  a  rhetorician,  and  was  selected  by  Dio- 
desian  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  in  Nioomedia.     It  is  not 
known  how  he  escaped  the  cruel  persecution  which 
that  emperor  soon  after  directed  against  the  Christians ; 
but  be  appears  to  have  remain^  in  Nicomedia  for 
some  time  after  its  commencement.  He  is  said  to  have 
fcmnd  little  employment  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  is 
understood  to  have  betaken  himself  on  that  account  to 
writing.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  a  state  of  poverty ;  but  historians  are  not  agreed, 
whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  labours  tailing 
of  their  just  reward,  or  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  m 
wealth  en  his  own  part.    He  was  at  one  time,  how- 
ever, honourablv,  and  not  unfnrofitably  employed,  when, 
in  his  <^  age,  be  was  appointed  by  Constantino  to  in- 
struct his  son  Crispus  Cassar  in  toe  Latin  language. 
On  this  service  he  removed  to  Gaul,  and  resided  at 
coart ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after 
the  death  of  his  pupil,  except  that  he  attained  to  a 
^reat  age,  and  died,  as  he  haa  lived,  in  poor  circum- 
stances.   He  wrote  a  number  of  treadses,  of  which  the 
moat  valuable  are  his  work  De  operibus  Dei,  in  which 
lie  discusses  the  subjects  of  creation  and  providence ; 
liis  Insiitullones  Divinas,  a  general  and  able  defence  of 
Christianity  against  all  the  objections  of  the  heathens, 
of  which  he  afterwards  drew  up  an  abridgment,  (long 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  till  it  was  discovered  by 
Pua,  in  the  librarv  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Turin, 
and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1712 ;)  and,  lastly,  his 
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book  De  ira  DMma,  a  learned  and  d^ant,  as  well  as  Laciometer. 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject    There  are  numeroua  "^^''V*^ 
editions  of  the  works  of  Lactantiua,  the  first  of  which 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1468,  folio;  and  one  of  the 
most  ample  at  Paris  in  1748,  in  Q  vols.  4to. 

LactantiuB,  as  a  writer,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  pleasing  of  the  fathers.    He  was  possessed  of  emi- 
nent talents,  which  he  employed  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion with  the  most  disinterested  views.    His  worka 
discover  a  tonsiderable  portion  of  learning,  and  arc  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of 
the  style.    He  studiously  ipiitated,  in  this  respect,  the 
great  Roman  orator;  and  is  generally  denominated 
"  the  Christian  Cicero."     He  was  an  ardent  investiga- 
tor of  truth  in  general,  and  earnestly  zealous  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.    He  is  said  to  have 
had  a  natural  impetuosity  of  temper,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  biassed  his  conclusions  on  some  occasions.   But 
he  was  distinguished  altogether  by  uncommon  upright- 
ness and  simplicity  of  character;  and  though  more 
successful  in  refuting  heathen  errors  than  unfolding 
sacred  truth,  he  may  oe  ranked  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  Christian  name  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
See  HUtoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  L ;  Tillemont, 
Mem*  EccL  t.  vi. ;  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
HiUory,  part  ii. ;  and  A  Concite  View  of  the  Succession 
cf  Sacrea  lAieraiure,  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,    {q) 
,  LACTOMETER,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument,  in-  djcsb's  lac^ 
vented  by  Mr.  Dices,  raathematioal  instrument  maker  tonetsr. 
in  Liverpool,  for  ascertaining  the  different  aualitiea  of 
mQk,  or  the  richness  of  milk»  from  its  specinc  mvity, 
compured  with  water,  by  its  degree  of  warmth  taken 
with  a  standard  thermometer.    As  we  have  never  seen 
the  instrument,  we  have  taken  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  the  A^icultural  Survey  of  I  Lancashire. 
It  is  constructed  with  ten  divisions  upon  the  stem, 
similar  to  the  patent  brewing  hydrometer,  and  with 
eight  weights,  which  are  to  be  applied  only  one  at  a 
time  upon  the  top,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  milk ;  an 
ivory  sliding^rule  accompanies  the  instrument,  upon  the 
middle  or  sliding  part  of  which  is  laid  down  the  lacto- 
meter weight  of  the  milk,  going  from  0  to  80 ;  and 
opposite  thereto  are  placed  the  various  strengths  of  the 
mHk,  from  water  to  ]60;  100  having  previously  been 
fixed  upon,  from  a  number  of  experiments,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  good  new-milk,  and  each  of  the  other  numbers 
bearing  a  proportionate  reference  thereto.     At  one  end 
of  the  slidmg-rule,  the  degrees  of  heat,  from  40  to  ICK), 
are  placed  with  a  star  opposite,  as  an  index  to  (1%.  the 
slide  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk ;  the  wjiole  being  , 

graduated  to  shew  the  exact  strength  of  the  milk,  as  it 
would  appear  in  the  temperature  of  55^  of  heat,  al- 
though tried  in  any  inferior  or  superior  temperature 
between  40**  and  100*:, thus  the  great  inconvenience 
which  would  attend  bringing  the  milk  at  all  times  to 
one  temperature  is  avoided,  and  a  simple  mechanical 
method  of  allowing  for  the  cuntraction  and  expansion 
substituted.  And  as  skimmed  milk,  being  divested  of 
the  particles  of  butter  which  existed  before  skimming, 
appears  to  have  a  less  degree  of  afiinity  with  tliat  than 
the  new  milk  has,  one  side  of  the  ivory  sliding-rule  is 
adapted  to  skimmed,  and  the  other  to  new  milk. 

General  Rule. — First,  find  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  with  the  thermometer,  and  fix  the  sliding  rule  so 
that  the  star  shall  be  facing  the  degree  of  heat  the  mer- 
curv  rises  or  falls  to  :  then  put  in  the  lactometer,  and  tr^ 
which  of  the  weights,  applied  to  the  top,  will  sink  it 
to  some  one  division  upon  the  stem ;  add  the  number 
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l;«rtwii«er.  of  the  weight  tipon  the  top,  and  that  of  the  £rision  to- 
gether, and  opposite  the  same,  formed  upon  the  stde^ 
will  be  shewn  the  strength  of  the  milk. 

Examples  of  New  Milk. — If,  in  the  temperature  of 
72°,  the  lactometer  with  the  weight  40  sinks  to  nine* 
upon  the  stem,  ^x  the  slide  so  that  the  star  shall  be  fa- 
cing  720;  then  opposite  49  will  be  found  100,  tfie 
strength  of  the  milk.  Again,  if  in  60*  the  lactometer 
with  50  on  the  top  sinks  to  6  upon  the  stem,  the  slide 
being  fixed  for  new-milk,  so  that  the  star  shall  be  at 
6(f  degrees  of  heat,  then  facing  S6  will  be  found  1 10,' 
the  strength  of  this  milk  in  proportion  towards  the 
ether,  provided  it  is  equally  replete  with  cream.  To 
discover  which,  it  becomes  requisite  these  two  samples 
should  stand  a  certain  time,  Uiat  the  cream  may  rise, 
which,  being  taken  off,  thev  are  to  be  tried  with  the 
lactometer  again :  and  as  the  cream  is  evidently  the 
Kght^  part,  the  milk  will  appear  by  the  lactometer 
denser  or  better  in  quality  than  before.  Suppose  the 
milk  in  the  first  example  to  be  57  by  the  lactometer  in 
60°  of  heat,  then  the  strength  by  the  skimmed-milk 
side  of  the  rule  will  be  112.  And  admit  the  second 
example  of  new-mOk  to  be  58  in  S4^  when  skimmed, 
the  strength  would  be  116. 
As  a  comparison,  say^- 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  No.  I.  has  produced  a 
larger  quantity  of  cream  than  No.  2,  and. consequently 
may  be  deemed  the  better  milk.  Some  imtanees  have 
occurred  where  the  strength  of  new- milk  has  only  been 
about  80,  and  when  skimmed  near  100.  Thus  it  may, 
without  the  least  impropriety,  be  called  a  milk  much 
better  adapted  for  making  butter  than  cheese ;  the  se* 
mm  or  whey  in  general  being  near  the  same  density. 

The  instances  in  which  the  lactometer  may  be  use- 
ful, are,  according  to  the  same  writer,  in  discovering 
what  breeds  of  cattle  are  most  advantageous ;  what  food 
in  the  winter  season,  whether  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
&C.  are  best ;  what  the  effects  of  different  pastures  may 
be ;  how  far  particulair  farms  are  best  adapted  to  mak- 
ing butter  *and  cheese ;  how  far  the  inconvenience  of 
large  cheeses  in  some  dairies  being  too  rich  to  stand 
may  be  prevented,  by  discovering  when  this  redun* 
dan^  of  richness  exists  in  the  milk ;  and  in  fixing  a 
standard  for  the  sale  of  this  useful  article  of  life. 

A  standard  for  skimmed  milk  may  readily  be  fixed, 
by  saying  what  strength  the  common  saleable  skimmed 
milk  shall  be  by  the  lactometer,  or  what  its  specific 
gravity  shall  be  in  relation  to  that  of  water  in  the  tem- 
perate degree  of  heat»  and  that  an  easy  comparison  may 
be  made  between,  the  specific  gravity  of  any  milk,  and 
its  lactometer  strength;  this  instrument  is  so  construct- 
ed, that  one  of  specific  gravity,  shall  exactly  correspond 
with  three  of  strength ;  that  is,  the  strength  of  90  by 
the  lactometer  is  a  milk  whose  specific  gravity  is  1030, 
to  common  pump  water  1000.  From  a  number  of  ex- 
periments and  observations,  it  is  observed,  that  the 
common  saleable  .  skimmed  milk  in  Liverpool  is  from 
52  to  64  of  strength,  that  of  new  milk'  from  70  to  SO; 
but  it  would  be  difficttlt  to  fix  any  standard  for  the  lat- 


ter,  unless  some  modtf  ooald  be  devised  to  ffiicover  Uteib 
whether  it  was  mixed  with  old  milk  or  not    The  only      II 
method  would  be,  after  fixing  the  strength  of  it,  to  try, 
by  letting  it  stand,  to  discover  if  it  produced  that  qoan^ 
tity  of  cream,  which  as  new  milk  it  mi§^  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do. 

Another  lactometer,  upon  a  difierent  principle,  hai  Laetnsrtr 
been  recently  constructed  at  the  desire  of  Sr  JowfAi  ^^^ 
Banks,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  mathematical  initmment  *"^ 
maker,  Charing  Cross.   .  Sir  Joseph  has  described  it  in 
the  Farmer^s  Journal,  and  it  promises  to  answer  tbeiiu 
tended  purpose. 

It  consists  of  any  number  of  glass  tubes,  of  ^e  same 
internal  diameter,  which  is  generally  about  one»third  of 
an  inch,  and  about  11  inches  long.    They  are  dosed  it 
one  end,  and  open  and  a  little  fianched  at  the  other, 
like  the  test  tubes  used  by  chemists,  and  are  monattd     , 
on  stands  in  the  same  manner.    At  the  distance  of  10 
inches  fhnn  the  bottom  of  eadi  tube  is  a  mark,  with  0, 
or  zero,  placed  opposite  it;  and  from  this  point  the 
tube  is  graduated  into  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  numbemi 
downwards  for  diree  indies,  so  thst  each  division  it 
T^th  of  thetub^.   If  several  of  the  tubes  are  ^cdwidi 
new  milk  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  at  the  same  tna* 
perature,  the  cake  of  cream  wiH  form  at  the  topt  >nd 
Its  thickness  or  qnanthy  will  be  indicated  b3rthe  ^m* 
sions.     In  dris  way  experiments  may  be  made  on  the 
relative  quantities  of  cream  prodsced  by  dificrent  syi* 
tems  of  feeding,  or  by  difierent  animab  fed  and  pboed 
under  difiTerent  circumstances.     The  per  centage  of 
cream  is  thus  obtained  by  simple  inspectSon.    See 
Brande's  Jouriud,  Vol.  iii.  p.  S93,  S94. 

LADA'NUM.    See  LAsnANUM. 

LADOGA,  or  LAnozsKoi,  is  a  large  lake  of  fiasiif, 
in  the  government  of  Viborg,  lyin^  between  Ae  Gtitt 
of  Finland  and  the  Lake  of  Onega.     It  is  about  175 
versts  long,  and  105  broad,  and  is  deemed  one  of  the 
largest  lakes  in  Europe.    The  shores  of  the  lake  bare 
a  fiat  coast,  and  a  sandy  beach.     It  produces  a  greet 
number  of  seals.    On  account  of  the  numeroos  shifting 
sand  banks,  and  the  dreadful  stonaos  which  prevaileii 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1718,  projected  the  famous  Lidogi 
canal,  cut  along  the  southern  shore,  fttmi  the  VM&i 
to  the  Neva.     It  was  finished  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Anne,  and  fHis  at  first  carried  only  as  far  ai 
the  Kabona,  a  rivulet  which  enters  the  lake  to  the  east 
of  Schlusselburgh ;  but  it  now  stretches  without  inter* 
ruption  from  the  Volkhof  to  the  Neva.     It  is  67 j  ^^ 
long,  70  feet  broad,  and  the  mean  depth  of  water  ii  T 
feet  in  summer,  and  10  in  spring.      It  Is  supplied  bf 
the  Volkhof  and  8  rivulets,  and  has  S5  aluiees.    The 
barks  enter  through  the  sluices  of  the  Volkhof,  and  go 
out  through  those  of  Schlusselburirii.     fe  1778,  49^ 
vessels  passed  through  this  canaL     The  lidie  of  Ladoga 
i»  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  ^e  Neva,  with  Lake 
Onega  by  the  river  Svir,  and  with  Lake  llmen  by  the 
Volkhof     See  Navigation  Inland  ;   Toafk^s  Rm^ 
Empire,  vol.  i. ;  and  Coxe's  TraveU  in  Btuna^  vol.  vL 
p.  874>,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  plan  of  the  Ladogft 
canal.  . 

LADRONES,  or  Marian  Islands,  a  large  ardifpe-  sucH 
lago  on  the  verge  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  ttfs^  ^  H 
north  to  south  about  SCO  miles,  are  situated  between  the  *^' 
1 1^  and  2P  of  North  Lat.  and  nearly  under  the  ]45di 
parallel  of  East  Long.  They  w^e  ong^inallj  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1521,  who  first  gave  them  the  name  of 
Las  islas  de  las  Velas,  from  the  peculiar  aails  of  their 
prows;  but  afterwards  denominated  them  Las  islas  deks 
Ladrones,  from  the  thievish  dispoaition  and  deztcrity  of 
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UdroMf.  the  inhabitanti;  VfuAj  a  oeiitary  andabalf  eb{iM»dli6-  «^er»  baireiiceaaioBed  a  defdorable  Aavtge  in  tbote  ife-  5^*^*^ 

^  ^*^  fore  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  take  formalpossessumof  apects ;  and  the  moat  delightful  among  them  have  be^i  '^ 

^^'     these  isknda^  or  to  make  any  kind  of  aettlement  upon  aofierad  to  relapse,  from  a  state  of  cultivated  beauty, 

them;  bat,  about  the  year  i(i68j  Mary«Anne  of  Austria,  into  the  rudest  &nns  of  an  imneneU^le  wilderness. 

widow  of  Philip  IV.  sent  out  a  body  of  missionaries  for  In  the  year  1742,  the  island  c£  Tinian,  according  to 

the  instruction  of  the  natives;  and  it  waa  osring  to  this  the  deadription  given  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  was  one 

drcumatance  that  they  received  the.  name  of  the  M»-  of  the  most  interesting  and  healthy  spots  in  the  worid. 

rian,  or  more  properly  Mary- Anne  islands.    Abont  ten  The  land  rose  in  gentle  slopes  from  the  beach  to  the 

years  afterwaras,  a  email  military  force  was  dispatched  middle  of  the  island,  occasionally  interrupted  by  vallies 

to  support  the  raiasionanr  establishment;  but  disputes  c^  easy  descent;  and  woods  of  lofty  spreading  trees^ 

between  the  soldiery  ano  the  inhabitants  w^e  the  ooiw  many  of  them  loaded  with  salutary  fruits,  covered  the 

sequence  of  this  measure ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  rising  grounds.    The  lawns,  whidi  skirted  the  fbrests 

1695,  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  were  completely  in  various  directions,  and  of  omsiderable  extent,  were 

subjected  to  the  Spanish  dominion.    These  mdolent  clothed  with  a  dean  and  uniform  turf,  composed  of  the 

conquerors,  however,  have  done  nothing  either  to  imr  finest  trefoil,  intermixed  with  flowers.    This  beautiful 

prove  the  condltioii  of  the  natives,  or  to  xender  the  herbage  frequently  extended  a  considerable  space  under 

islands  beneficial  to  their  empire;  .but  have  merely  the  shade  of  the  adjoining  forests,  which  in  many 

held  them  as  a  post  of  cenmunication  between  theur  places  were  entirely  free  from  all  bushes  and  under. 

possessions  in  the  East  and  Wes(  Indiea :  Their,  mea-  wood.    In  these  woods  were  found  inconceivable  qnan* 

sures  have  rather  tended  to  desobte  the  most  fertile  of  tities  of  cocoa-nuts  and  cabbages  on  the  same  tree^ 

these  distant  possessiona.    About  the  end  of  the  17th  nanas,  limes,  sweet  and  sour  oranges,  and  the  cele- 

ceotury»  an  epidemical  disorder  having  thinned  the  po-  orated   bread-fruit,  besides  a  variety  of  wholesome 

pulation,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Tinian  were-  ve^^tables,  such  as  water  melons,  creeping  pnrslain, 

cruelly  torn  from  their  native  shoreai  to  reoruit  the  seU  muit,  scurvy-grass,  and  sorrel.    Cattie  of  a  milk-white 

tiementa  at  Guam,  where  the  unhappy  exiles  drooped*  eobur,  with  black  or  brown  ears,  and  whose  flesh  was 

and  died  in  despair.  extremely  well  tasted,  were  seen  in  herds  of  some  thou* 

mt  aad     The  Ladrones  are  fourteen  in  number ;  but  only  three  aands,  grazing  in  the  meadows ;  and  wild  fi;>wl  of  va- 

^      or  four  of  them  are  inhabited.  The  principal  are,  Guam«  rious  lunds,  particularly  duck,  teal,  curlew,  and.  the 

or  St  John,  the  largest  and  most  soutnerly,  which  ia  whisthng  plover^  abounded  on  die  fresh  water  lakes  in 

about  36  leaguea  in  circumferanee,  and  is  aitualed  in  the  eentre  of  the  ishmd.    Even  domestic  poultry  rang- 

13^  25'  North  Lat  (see  Guam);  Zannane,  or  Rota»  about  ed  the  woods  in  mat  numbevs,  and  could  be  run  down 

seven  leagues  farther  north,  and  15  in  circumference ;  with  little  troubk.     Every  dnsumstance,  in  short,  in 

Agoignan,  or  St  Ann,  a  high  isknd,  of  difficult  aceesa»  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  habite  of  the  animals, 

three  leagues  round,  and  IS  north  of  Zarpane;  Tinian,  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  place  recently  inhabited,  and 

abont  J  2  miles  long  and  six  broad,  separated  frdm  the  careftrily  cultivated.     The  climate  also  waa  peculiarly 

last  mentioned  by  a  luurow  strait ;  Saypan»  or  St  Jo*  aidiabrious  and  asreeable,  cooled  by  constant  breezes, 

seph,  three  leagues  north  of  Tiniaq,  and  25  in  circuit ; .  and  short  refreshmg  showers ;  and  produced  the  moat 

Anataehan,  or  St  Joachim,  10  leagues  roimd,  and  3§  astonishing  effects  upon  the  diseased  and  debilitated 

north  of  Saypan ;  Sarigan,  or  St.  Charles^  four  leagues  frames  of  the  seamen.    But,  in  little  more  than  20 

in  circumference,  and  aeparated  from  the  kst  mentioiv  years  afterwards,  the  same  spot,  when  visited  by  Byw 

ed  by  m  channel  eight  or  nine  miles  in  breadth ;  Gop  ran  and  WalHs,  presented  a  picture  almost  in  every 

gaam,  or  St  Philip,  still  smaller,  and  six  miles  farther  feature,  completely  opposite  to  diat  which  Anson  b^ 

north ;  Amalagan,  or  Conception  iale,  12  leagues  north-  held.    The  woods  were  overgrown  with  underwood, 

ward,  and  five  in  circumference ;  Pagon,  or  St  Igna*  and  paraaitical  planto,  whi^  obstructed  every  path. 

tius,  10  leagues  from  the  last  mentioned,  and  14  in  The  lawns  were  covered  with  rank  grass  and  reedsi  • 

circuit;  Agrigan,  or  St  Xavier«  at  10  leagues  distance  Aimishing  a  secure  asylum  to  swarms  of  centipedes, 

from  the  last  mentionedf  and  nearly  of  the  same  sixe;  scorpions,  and  other  venomous  insects.     The  cattle 

Assonaooe,  or  Assumption  iaUnd,  neaaly  12  leagues  were  few  in  number,  and  so  extremely  ^y,  as  to  ren* 


north  wards^  a  black,  rugged,  uninhabited  cone,  about  der  the  pursuit  of  them  a  most  laborious  service.    The 

40  toiaca  above  the  leyerof  the  sea,  with  the  crater  of  air  was  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that  the  seamen  could 

a  volcano  on  its  summit ;  Urac,  a  desert  iale,  three  scarcely  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  procure  the  re« 

leagoes  in  circumference,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  quisite  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  had  so  powerful  an 

chaio«  ia  aituated  in  SO""  45'  North  Lat  effect  upon  the  animals  which  they  were  able  to  kill, 

AmoA^  theie  isUnds  are  numerous  rocks,  shoals,  and  as  to  render  their  flesh  almost  instantaneously  putrid. 

currcata,   which  sender  navigation  extremely  dange-  The  water  was  brackish,  and  full  of  worms.     The 

roua  ;  and  there  are  few  safe  harbours  or  roads  in  the  rains  were  incessant,  while  a  suffocating  heat  continued 

whole  grcMin,  except  on  that  of  Guam,  particulariy  at  to  prevail;   and  the  climate  proved  so  unpropitiouS) 

the  town  or  Agana,  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  go*,  that  many  of  the  crew  were  seiaed  with  fevers.     The 

vemor.      The  climate  of  the  Ladrones,  in  general,  fruits  were  much  the  same  as  at  the  period  <^  Anson's 

though  they  lie  under  the  tomd  aone,  is  serene  and  visit ;  but  none  of  the  vegetables,  so  salutary  in  the 

temperate,  except  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  cure  of  scurvy,   were  to  be  found.    If  the  picture 

when  the  weather  is  intolerably  hot ;  and  during  the  drawn  by  the  first  voyagers  may  be  supposed  to  have 

aeaaon  a£  the  western  monsoons,  between  June  and  been  overcharged  in  the  delightnii  sensations  which  ^ 

October,  when  tremendous  hurricanes  are  experienced  eickly  crew  would  experience  on  reaching  a  verdant 

at  the  full  and  chaiige  of  the  moon.    Their  general  ahore,  the  same  reasons  should  equally  have  influenced 

aapect  ia  beautiful  and  picturesque;  their  mouataina  the  subsequent  navigators,  whose  description  presents 

and  forests  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  their  ao  striking  a  contrast ;  and,  after  making  every  allow* 

soil  naturally  fertile  and  productive.    The  decreaauig  ance  for  different  aeasons  and  different  feelings  m  the 

numbera  and  depressed  state  of  the  inhabitants,  how-  writers,  the  change  must  obviously  have  been  great  m 
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I'A^niMft  tbe  itete  of  the  islknd,  and  furnishes  a  remaikabk  in* 
stance  of  the  effects  produced  by  human  cidtare  on  tbe 
soil  and  climate  of  a  country,  and  of  the  rapid  relapse 
into  all  their  original  wildness,  when  that  influence  is 
withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  productions  of  these  islands^  in 
general,  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  sulf^nr,  and 
some  signs  of  metals,  have  been  discovered  on  Guam, 
and  a  pearl  fishery  near  the  coast  of  Saypan ;  that  the 
cotton  and  indigo  trees  are  veiy  abundant  on  many  of 
them>  and  that  the  most  valuable  productions  of  both 
the  Indies  might  be  easily  introduced;  that,  besides 
the  animals  already  mentioned,  there  are  numbers  of 
wild  hogs  of  a  large  size,  (some  of  which  weighed  200 
pounds)  guanacoes,  particularly  on  Sajrpan,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards ; 
immense  swarms  of  musquitoes,  lai^e  black  ants,  a  va« 
riety  of  venomous  insects,  and  a  species  of  tick,  com* 
monly  attached  to  the  cattle,  but  which  was  apt  to  set* 
tie  on  the  hands  and  limbs  of  the  European  visitors, 
and  burying  its  head  under  the  skin,  caused  a  pain^ 
inflammation ;  ana  that  the  fish  on  the  coast  have  been 
uniformly  found  to  be  unwholesome. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  regarded  themselves, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the  only  human 
beings  in  the  world,  and  had  a  tradition  that  the  first 
man  was  formed  of  earth  from  the  island  of  Guam.  In 
colour,  qveech,  n^nners,  and  government,  they  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Tagals,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippines.  They  appeared  even  to  Ma- 
gellan to  have  made  some  advances  in  ckilisataon ;  and 
teveral  monuments  were  observed  by  Anson  and  other 
navigators,  particulariy  on  the  isLmds  of  Tinean  and 
Saypan,  which  indicated  the  arts  and  antiquity  of  the 
population.  Square  pyramidal  pillars,  measuring  about 
five  feet  at  the  base,  and  thirteen  feet  in  height,  eadi 
surmounted  by  a  semiglobe  with  the  flat  surface  upper- 
most, so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  large  bowl,  were 
observed  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,  arranged  in 
double  rows.  These  pillars  Were  formed  of  a  composition 
of  stone  and  sand,  with  a  coating  of  plaster ;  and  seem  to 
have  fiiUen  rapidly  into  decay,  after  the  depopulation 
of  the  island  took  place.  The  natives  are  tall,  robust, 
and  well  proportioned ;  of  an  olive  complexioD,  darken* 
ed  by  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  with  well  grosm  beards, 
and  long  blade  hair ;  sometimes  tied  up  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  men  wear  very  Httle  covering,  com* 
monly  nothing  more  than  a  cap  of  palm  leaves;  but 
the  women  have  a  kind  of  petticoat  made  of  mat  Both 
sexes  stain  their  teeth  blacky  and  many  paint  their  bo- 
dies with  a  red  colour.  They  are  naturally  acute,  lively, 
and  ingenious ;  and  the  females  are  described  as  pecu« 
liarly  dieerfulin  their  dispositions,  and  graceful  in  their 
deportment.  They  are  said  also  to  be  treated  with  greats 
er  respect  than  is  usual  among  unciviliaed  tribes;  and 
in  the  married  state,  to  hold  rather  a  superiority  in  point 
of  privileges  over  the  men.  Their  houses,  or  rather Jiuts, 
were  formed  by  the  palm  tree,  and  divided  b^  mats  in* 
to  different  apartments,,  appropriated  to  distmct  usesy 
as  places  fbr  sleeping,  eating,  working,  and  holding 
provisions.  Their  utensils^  though  few,  were  neatly 
made ;  and  their  weapons,  consisting  only  of  lances  or 
javelins,  were  formed  of  a  tough  strong  wood,  and 
pointed  with  human  bones.  But  the  most  striking  in* 
genuity  is  to  be  seen  in  their  canoes,  called  by  the  £u* 
ropeans  flying  prows,  or  prows,  which  are  considered 
.  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  seas  and 
winds  around  these  islands,  and  as  altogether  unequal- 
led for  simplicity  of  structure,  swiftness  of  sailing,  and 


ease  of  manaj^ent    They  are  usually  abont  40  fcet 
in  lenffth,  4  in  depth,  and  little  more  than  two  ia 
breadth,  formed  sometimes^  of  a  single  stern,  but  com. 
monly  of  two  pieces  sewed  together  with  bark,  and 
caulked  with  bitumen.  The  mast  is  above  SO  feet  high, 
the  sail  of  a  square  or  rather  tiiangular  shape,  and  cap! 
able  of  being  accommodated  in  such  a  msnner,  ts  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  steer  indifferently  with  ci^r  end 
foremost    The  lee-side  is  perfectly  flat,  but  the  wind^ 
ward  side  is  curved  like  <^er  boats,  and  is  abopttv. 
▼ided  with  an  outrij^ger  or  frame  of  bamboo,  about  \i 
feet  in  length,  nesting  on  a  log  IS  feet  long,  hollowed 
out  like  a  Tittle  boat,  the  whole  being  kept  steady  bj 
braces  from  the  head  and  stem  of  the  main  vessel,  and 
serving  to  prevent  its  beinc  overset   These  prows  will 
sail,  with  a  brisk  wind,  at  Sie  rate  of  SO  miles  an  hour; 
and  nothin|[  can  ezoeeid  the  dexterity  of  the  natives  ia 
steering,  trimming,  and  righting  them  when  overset. 
When  such  an  acodent  happens,  they  discover  gntt 
expertnes  and  nresence  of  mind  in  the  water,  to  whidi 
they  are  inured  firom  their  infancy,  and  are  surpassed 
by  few  savage  nations  in  the  arts  of  svnnamiog  and 
diving.     They  were  without  any  r^^ar  government 
before  their  subjection  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  have  t 
class  of  nobles  amon^  them,  who  preserve  a  high  d^ 
gree  of  dignity  and  custance  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  other  ranks,  and  are  treated  with  great  respect;  but 
possess  no  fiarther  authority  than  what  their  persuasifla 
can  secure.    These  islanders,  in  sbott,  carry  the  prac- 
tice of  liberty  to  the  utmost  posmble  extent,  snd  pv^ 
sue  their  own  pleasure  without  any  controul.    Everj 
man  avenges  his  own  quarrel ;  and  hostilities  ftequentlj 
occur  between  the  inhabitants  of  diflerent  districts ;  bat 
their  wars,  which  are  conducted  with  more  acrimony 
than  courage,  are  never  sangninaiy  ;  «nd*tbe  loss  of  one 
or  two  combatants  decides  the  ^ttle»  and  asually  ter- 
minates the  dispute.  In  order  to  qoaKfy  themselves  for 
these  martial  exploits,  they  apply  with  much  ardour  ts 
active  and  athletic  exercises,  su^  as  running,  ^c^pj^f > 
wrestling,  pitching  stones,  and  dirowing  lances.  Their 
religion  consisted  chiefly  in  a  superstitious  dread  of  ni 
evil  being,  and  of  depiited  spirits,  whom  their  magvi 
cians  (who  alsa  practise  surgery)  teach  them  to  appease 
by  stated  fksts,  and  various  ceremonies.     They  have 
also  poiBts  among  them,  who  are  greatly  admire! ;  and 
whose  songs  (which  consist  in  eulogies  on  their  an« 
cestors  uid  nation)  the  women  are  accustomed  to  sing 
in  bands  with  a  considerable  degree  of  harmony  cf  voice^ 
and  gracefulness  of  gesture.   See  Modem  Umvenal  His^ 
iory,  vol.  ix. ;  Anson's  Voyages,  book  iii.  ch.  i. ;  Bjnm 
and  Wallis'  Vogage  in  Hawke^worik's  CoUecHon  ;  Msn 
chand's  Voyage  found  ike  World,  vol.  li. ;  and  Morti* 
mer's  Observatione  during  a  Voyage  to  Teneriffe,  tc 
and  tJie  article  Guam,     (f ). 

LAGOON  Island,  is  an  island  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocetn 
discovered  in  1766,  by  Captain  Cook,  and  so  named 
from  its  having  a  Lagoon  in  the  middle  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  it.  It  is  of  an  oval  Ibrm,  and  is  oo« 
verra  witib  trees,  principally  a>coa  nut  trees,  and  piltn 
trees.  West  Long.  ISflP  88^  South  Lat  1^47'.  Sec 
Hawkesworth's  f^tyagesy  vol.  ii. 

LAGUNA.    See  TaNiRirrB. 

LAHORE,  a  large  and  fertile  provinee  in  Hhido^ 
tan,  lying  between  the  90^  and  94*  of  North  Lat 
and  extendinf^  about  8S0  miles  in  length,  and  9^  »> 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortii  by  the  province 
of  Cashmere;  on  the  south  by  Delhi,  Ajmeer,  and 
Mooltan ;  on  the  east  by  ^bc  river  Sntnleje,  separating 
it  from  Northern  Hindostan ;  and  on  the  west  bj  tlK 
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Ijlim^    him,  which  diTides  it  flroni  Afghanistan*    It  was  re- 
^'•^^  doced  by  the  Mahommedan  inirMlers  under  Sultan  Ba- 
ber,  in  the  year  15S0,  and  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mogul  government,  before 
they  bad  estabiiahed  their  power  in  the  oentralparts  of 
Hindettan.     In  1582,  as  described  by  Abel  Faxel,  it 
centahwd  five  drears,  which  were  sabdiyided  into  SS4> 
pefgonnahB ;  and  was  capable  of  furnishing  54,480  c»* 
Ttiry,  and  486,086  infantir^.  -It  has,  of  late  years,  fidlen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seiks,  and  greatly  decayed 
in  its  prosperity.    It  consists  of  two  portions  of  nearly 
equsi  citent ;  the  mountamoos  districts,  whidi  occupy 
ihe  whole  space  from  8£*  north ;  and  the  flat  country, 
to  the  south  of  this  latitude,  which  ia  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Punjab.    This  appellation  is  wme^ 
times  erroneously  applied  to  tibe  whole  province,  but 
proDeri|r  describes  tne  lower  part,  referring  to  the  five 
BofaJe  nvers  by  which  it  is  intersected^  viz.  the  Sutu* 
lej^  the  Bey  ah  (cr  Hyphasis),  the  Chinaob  (or  Ace- 
sines),  the  Ravey  (or  Hydraotes),  the  Behat  (or  Hy* 
daspes).    The  climate  is  generally  temperate;  and  in 
^  northern  regions  the  degree  of  cold,  during  winter^ 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  uie  central  countries  of  Eu« 
rope.    The  Punjab  is  by  &r  the  most  fertile  port  of 
the  province ;  and,  when  properly  cultivated,  produces 
abundantly  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse  of  all  sorts,  su- 
gar-cane, tobacco,  and  various  fruits.     In  the  eastern 
parts,  the  sides  of  the  inhabited  mountains,  where  the 
tuA  washed  down  by  the  rain  is  supported  by  but* 
tresses  of  loose  atones,  so  as  to  form  ranges  of  separate 
Arts,  produce  wheat,  barley,  and  a  variety  of  small 
gndna ;  while  ric^  though  not  ther  usual  food  of  the  iiki 
Eabitanta,  is  cultivated  in  the  narrow  vallies.     In  the 
ffloiaitainous  tract  towards  Cashmere,  pines  and  wil« 
kvws  are  Been  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  but  the  climate 
of  the  northern  districts  being  too  hot  for  the  Persian 
productions,  yet  not  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  those 
of  India,  is  un&vourable  for  fruits  and  vegetables.     In 
many  parts  ipl^  the  province  large  beds  of  foasil  salt  are 
found ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  mooiitainous 
tmc^  are  rich  in  all  sorts  of  minerals.    As  the  country 
is  subject  to  so  SMmy  pet^  driefs,  in  a  great  degree  in« 
dependent  of  one  another,  and  scaroely  subject  to  any 
antfaoritative  head,  the  commeroe  of  the  country  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  heavy  duties  in  passing  through 
their  different  territories ;  and  the  regular  trade,  which 
the  Punjab  used  to  carry  on  with  me  other  parts  of 
Hmdostan,  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased.    The  S«ft 
chiefs,  however,  have  begun  to  perceive  their  error;. 
•end  are  endeavouring  to  affinrd  fadltties,  and  restore 
oonfMence  to  the  merd>ant.     A  trifling  commerce  isi 
in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  by  fietty  traders,  who 
procure  passports  from  the  respective  rajahs  thraugh 
"vrhoae  boundaries  they  have  to  pass.    In  this  way  tile 
province  exports  to  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
augnr,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton  doths; 
and  imports  from  these  countries,  swords,  horses,  fruits, 
lead,  and  spices. 

To  Cashmere,  its  exports  are  nearly  the  same;  and 
its  imports  shawls  and  other  cloths,  saffron,  and  fruits. 
To  the  Deccan  are  exported  horses,  camels,  sugar,  rice, 
"white  cloth,  matchlockis,  swords,  bows,  and  arrows ;  and 
irom  that  country  are  imported  sulphur,  indigo,  salt, 
*lead,  iron,  spices,  and  European  broad  doth.  With< 
ahe  inhabitants  of  the  mountainoua  parts  of  the  pro* 
vince,  the  people  of  the  Punjab  exchange  cloth,  mMch- 
locks,  and  norscs,  for  iron,  and  other  smaller  commo- 
^iitiea.    The  general  rate  of  the  revenue  exacted  by  the 


Seik  chitofir  is  one  half  of  the  produce ;  but  the  whole 
of  this  assessment  is  never  levied,  and  the  ryots  or  cut* 
tivators  aro  treated  with  considerable  indulgence.  Ow« 
iuff,  however,  to  the  number  of  petty  hostile  states  into 
whidi  the  country  is  divided,  and  the  frequent  devasta- 
tions to  which  it  is  exposed,  many  of  its  nest  portions, 
espedaDy  that  which  lies  betwixt  the  Jumna  and  the 
Indus,  are  very  imperftoly  cultivated,  and  much  of  the 
land  entirely  waste.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Jauts,  Mahommedans,  Rajpoots,  and  other  Hindoos  of 
lower  castes,  Seiks,  and  Singhs.  The  Jauts,  originally 
a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  erected  a  state  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  but  no  longer  exist  as  a  nation,  and  are  chief- 
ly found  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Lahore. 
The  Mahommedans,  who  aronumerous,  are,  in  the  Seik 
territories,  a  poor,  oppressed,  and  despised  race,  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  tilling  the  ground,  carrying  burdens, 
and  performing  other  kinds  of  hard  labour.  They  aro 
not  allowed  to  eat  beef,  or  say  their  prayers  aloud,  and 
seldom  permitted  to  assemble  in  their  mosques,  of  which 
ftw  in  the  province  have  escaped  destroctton.  The 
natives  of  the  mountains  aro  composed  of  different  class- 
es of  Hindoos,  and  dtfller  very  little  from  the  Southern 
Hindoos.  The  gcdtro  or  swelled  throat  is  very  com- 
mon among  them.  The  inhabitants  ef  the  north-west 
bordera  aro  chiefly  Afghans,  living  in  smsll  forts,  or 
walled  villages,  mutuiuly  distrusting  one  another,  and 
often  subjected  to  the  depredations  of  the  Seiks.  The 
Seiks,  whoM  roligion  is  a  kind  of  deism,  blended  widr 
many  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  tenets,  form 
ene-fonnh  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab;  and 
aro  daily  increasing  in  number  by  converts  from  othef 
classes.  They  aro  chiefly  descended  from  the  Hindoos, 
whom  they  resemble  in  Uieir  cast  of  countenance ;  but, 
from  their  faller  diet,  aro  moro  robust  and  active,  even 
than  the  Midirattas.  The  original  Seiks  are  full  of  in- 
trigue, and  remarkable  Drom  their  insinuating  manners, 
possessing  all  the  artifice  of  the  lower  classes  of  Hin- 
doos employed  in  business,  and  resembling  them  in 
dress,  &c.  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
The  Singhs,  a  name  signifying  lions,  are  those  Seiks, 
byfkrthe  majority,  who  follow  the  tenets  ofGooroo 
Govind,  their  last  acknowledged  roligious  ruler ;  and 
have  become  »  band  of  ferodous  soldiers,  distinguished 
by  the  free  growth  of  the  hair  on  their  heads  and  beards. 
They  aro  all  horsemen,  though  many  of  them  serve  as 
infantipy  in  other  armies  ;  and  their  courage  is  equal  to 
tiiat  of  any  of  the  natives  of  India,  fV«quent1y  roused« 
by  their  enthusiasm,  to  a  degree  of  absolute  desperation. 
They  aro  extremely  rough  and  intropid  in  their  ad- 
dress, spiSsking  invariably  in  a  loud  tone  of  vdce.  ThejCf 
indulge  freely  in  spiritous  liquors,  as  well  as  in  opium 
and  iMing,  and  are  raroly  quite  sober  after  sunset.  The 
whole  lower  orders  of  the^Sdks,  or  Singhs,  aro  tolera« 
bly  well  pi^tected  fVom  the  oppression  of  thdr  chiefs, 
by  the  procepts  of  their  religion,  which  teaches  univer- 
siu  equality  among  all  who  hold  their  faith,  and  by  the 
condition  of  their  country,  which  enables  them  easily  to 
transfer  themselves  to  die  teiritories  and  service  of  a 
new  leader.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unsettled  naturo 
of  the  government,  the  whole  province  is  in  a  most 
wretched  state  of  cultivation,,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  inhabited  in  India.  The  population,  dispersed 
over  a  surface  of  70,000  squaro  miles,  is  not  supposed 
to  exceed  four  millions.  It  might  otherwise,  with  its 
great  natural  advantages,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  its^ 
southern  plains,  aitd  the  temperate  climate  of  its  north- 
ern districts,  form  the  basis  of  a  powerful  empire ;  and^. 
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firocii  its  topographical  situation,  has  baent  consideN 
ed  as  the  country  from  which  Hindo^tan  might  best 
be  ruled  or  conquered.  See  Malcolm's  PolUical  Hu<* 
U»y  rf  India^  and  Hisfonf  t^  the  Seiks ;  Foster's  Jour- 
ney Jrom  Bengal;  and  Asiatic  Annual  Register ^  vol.  zi. 

LAHORE,  the  capital  of  the  last  mentioned  pro^ 
vinoe,  is  ntuated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ravey  river, 
in  North  Latitude  SV  6(/,  and  East  Longitude  73^  48'. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  undergone 
many  revolutions.  After  its  capture  by  Sultan  Ba- 
ber  in  1520,  it  was- for  some  time  the  residence  lyf  the 
Mogul  sovereigns ;  and  was  greatly  improved  by  Acber 
and  his  immediate  successors.  It  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  possessed  by  t)M  Abdalli  Afghans  of  Ci^ul, 
by  whom  it  is  named  Sikrei ;  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Rajah  Runjeet  Sin^,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Seik 
chiefs.*  But  as  Amristirj  about  40  miles  to  the  south- 
east,  is  the  capital  of  the  Seik  nation,  Lahore  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  pro* 
gressive  state  of  desolation.  In  1665,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  about  a  league  in  extent,  «nd  is  still  a  town  of 
considerable  size  with^  a  good  baaar.  The  waHs  are 
lofty  and  decorated  on  this  outside,  but  hastening  te 
ruin.  The  fort  is  «  place  of  little  stiength,  having  no 
ditch,  or  defences  for  cannon.  The  ri^er  on  its  northern 
£ank,  though  about  300  yards  in  breadth,  is  neither 
deep  nor  rapid  except  at  the  hdght  of  Uie  rains.  There 
are  several  manufactories  of  m«tohlock  barrels,  which 
are  esteemed  the  best  in  India,  and  also  of  cotton  dothsi 
and  carious  carpets.  But  the  wealthier  inhabitants  have 
migrated  to  Amristir,  as  a  placeof  greater  eafety,  and 
many  of  the  best  private  houses  are  idling  into  decay. 
An  avenue,  celebrated  by  early  Indian  traveHcrs,  iatm 
merly  extended  ftom  Lahore  to  Am,  a  ^atanee  c»f 
more  than  600  miles,  having  an  ob^sk  at  the  end  of 
>  every  coss,  and  at  every  Uiird  coss  a  well  for  the  re^ 
freshment  of  travellers.  The  principal  remaining  eu* 
riosity  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Jehangeer,  within  a  wall  inearly  600  yards 
square,  about  two  miles  north  of  this  city.  Lahore  is 
280  miles  from  Delhi ;  d  1 7  from  Agra ;  €S9  from  Ludc* 
now;  1356  from  Calcutta.  See  Rennet's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  <ff  liiu</oitan;  Anaiic  Amnmd  R^utett  voL  xi.;  and 
Asiatic  Journal,  vd.  iii.     (q) 

LAKE.    See  Physical  GaoosAPHY. 

LALANDE,  Joacpa  Jebomb  lb  Fban^ais,  a  cela*^ 
brated  French  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Bourg  in  Breasoi 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  on  the  11th  July  173S. 
At  the  early  age  of  six,  he  was  anaioua  to  know  how 
the  stars  were  attached  to  the  firmament;  two  years 
afterwards,  his  whole  time  was  spent  in  writing  ser^ 
mons^  which  he  preached  in  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit;  and 
in  1744,  his  time,  was  occupied  in  Observing  the  comet 
which  tiien  appeared.  Having  beensentto the  Jesuits 
at  Lyons,  he  conceived  a  great  .taste  for  poetry  and  ekn 


quence;  :but  an  eeUpse  of  the  sun,  wbieh  hsppened  Unk 
about  that  time,  turned  his  views  towaids  aitraoomy. 
His  friends,  however,  had  destined  him  ibr  the  bsr,  sod 
in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  he  went  to  Paris  to  Xndf 
law.    A  visit  to  the  observatory,  however,  SKctted  in 
young  Lalande  an  ardent  passimi  for  a8tronomy,snd  from 
that  moment  he  abandoned  for  ever  his  pn>fc«oQil 
atudies.    Having  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
Ddisle,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  oT  the 
French  astronomers,  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
College  of  France,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  nev 
atudies,  and  endemd  himself  to  his  master  by  thegoock 
ness  of  his  disposition,  and  by  Jus  ardent  love  of  knoww 
ledge.    Lalande  also  attended  the  lectures  on  Dstord 
philosophy  delivered  in  the  College  of  France^  by  Le- 
monnier,  another  celebrated  astronomer,  who  wss  nmdi 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  his  pupil.  The  law  stadies 
of  Lalande  being  now  finished,  he  received  the  tids  oC 
advocate  at  the  age  of  18;  and,  but  for  an  aaddeatsl 
enrent,  he  would  have  been  for  ever  fixed  in  the  nrofci- 
sion  which  had  been  chosen  for  him.  WhenLacaiilewii 
about  to  set  off  for  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  pm^ 
poseof  detomining^themooo's  parallax,  and  her  diitsnos 
from  the  earth,  it  was  found  necessary  that  correspoodiof 
observations  should  be  made  in  the  aame  mendttn,^  ind 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  Cape  that  could  be  ooo* 
veniently  obtained.    Berlin  waa  chosen  aa  the  fittot 
place  for  this  purpose,  being  85*  distant  from  the  CsfN^ 
and  Lemonnier  had  indicated  an  intentioii  of  makii:^the 
observations  himself;  but  when  the  time  of  faia  depMtais 
arrived,  he  contrived  to  get  his  piqMl  Laknde  sppoia^ 
ed  in  his  stead,  although  he  was  then  only  18  yesn  d 
age.     When  the  young  astronomer  waa  presented  0 
Frederick,  he  shewed  some  astootahment  at  his  yeotk» 
and  remarked  *'  the  academy  of  aoienoea  has,  havo 
ever  appointed  you ;  and  you  vrill  justify  their  choice." 
From  that  moment  he  was  admittra  at  Court,  wckonci 
by  the  academy,  and  beosme  acquasnted  widi  the  mo^ 
eminent  persona  of  Berlin.    The  obaerv«tions  of  Ls> 
lande  were  made  at  the  observatory  of  Berlin  in  1751 
and  1752,  and  he  has  published  an  aeoount  of  tbaa* 
and  of  the  resulu  deduced  from  a  oompariaoa  of  thoa 
with  the observationa  of  Lacaille,  in. three  mcoMm 
which  appeared  in  the  memoira  of  tfie  academy  te 
17i»l*  1752,  and  1758. 

Lklaade  waa  elected  adjunct  aafcronoaier  in  thescai 
demy  of  seienoes,  on  Uie  7th  February,  1758.  He  vai 
admitted  associate  on  the  20th  December,  1738^  »i 
pensioBer>on  the  4th  March,  1772. 

The  first  sepante  work  which  he  publislied,  waio* 
titled  Etrenttei  hilHoriques  itPmeage  de  la  /iroatsordr 
Bresse,  and  appeared  at  Paris  in  i755b 

In  1757,  he  published  his  diseottrae*  entitled  t/espt^ 
de  justice  assure  lagloire^  ei  la  durie  des  Empires^  vhidi 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  acaidemy  of  Msneilks 
m  1757. 


*  The  more  recent  accoontfl  from  India  comnraiiicftte  lbs  fallowing  iDtelUffeiice  nfpecting  tlis  peiaoBol  qualMkatlom  snd  pK* 
ileal  conduct  of  ihia  enterprising  chief.  To  a  fine  and  prepocMSSing  figure  he  unitea  a  oountenance  remarkably  animated*  His  rja 
are  large,  and  of  jet  black,  hii  forehead  high,  nose  i  quiiine,  mouth  small,  and  smile  expressive.  He  possesaea  a  richtj  endowed  iDiod* 
19  well  versed  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  and  speaks  with  fluency  one  or  more  European  languages.  He  selects  his  ministers  «i<h  gmt 
discrimination*  and  with  a.constant  regard  to  their  abilities.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  war  has  been  hia  delight ;  but.  io  » 
late  attempt  to  conquer  Kashmir,  be  susuined  a  aefere  diseomfitur^ through  the  treachery  of  bis  Sirdars,  and  gavo  a  cruel  natia 
his  impatience  upon  bis  mhappj  attendants.  He  baa  little  conSdenoe  in  bis  own  anlgeets  aa  soMlera,  but  plaeca  hia  ahief  rsUaflCsiS 
the  hardy  mounuineers  of  Afgbanisdan.  At  Lahore  be  is  laid  to  appear  to  great  advantage  aa  the  father  of  hia  peaple.  admiai^ 
ing  mild  and  equal  laws,  patronising  genius,  relieving  poverty,  and,  without  the  tyranny  of  Indian  princes,  at  once  awing  and  attso* 
ing  his  subjects.  He  is  amiable  in  private  life,  and  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  though  rather  reserved  in  oonveraation ;  hot  t«  d^ 
ceitfbl  in  politics,  and  terrible  to  his  enemies.  Under  his  adminiitration  the  Punjab  is  daily  rsgalnlng  iU  proaperity  by  rchuUdiai  a 
villages,  clearing  of  canalvt  and  sinking  of  weUsi 
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His  next  work/  which  appeared  in  1759$  was  a  trans*  demolished  in  1788^  a  new  one  watf  constracCed  at  the     Lams, 

lation  of  the  astronomical  tables  of  Halley,  enrich-  solicitation  of  Lalande,  and  famished  with  the  best  in*    Lsmbcrt* 

ed  with  several  new  tables,  and  the  history  of  the  comet  struments  which  could  then  be  obtained.     The  direo- 

of  1759.  tion  of  it  was  given  to  Lalande ;  and  in  1789/  he  md 

In  1760,  he  published  the  Oratfonyimfdre  i2f  Jtfavrfce  his  nephew  be^^an  their  observations.    Between  1789 

Comte  de  Saxe*    In  1763»  a  discourse  tur  la  douceur;  and  179U  they  had  observed  about  10,000  of  the  north* 

and  in  1764,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Traiti-  em  stars,  with  very  excellent  instnimente. 

Astrenomique,     The  only  French  works  on  astrono*  Lalande  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  distingoisb* 

my  which  then  existed,  were  those  of  Cassini  the  ed  academies  and  societies  in  Europe,  and  correspond* 

younger,    Lemonnier,  and  Lacaille,   and   there  was  ed  with  all  the  principal  astronomers  of  the  age.     He 

great  room  for  a  fuller  and  more  correct  system  of  published  no  fewer  than  150  memoirs  in  the  Memoirs 

astronomy.    A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  woric  of  the  French  Academy.     He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  4th 

appealed  in  I771»  in  three  vols.  4to.  and  was  followed  April,  1807»  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

in  1781  with  a  fourth  volume,  which  contained  a  trea^  Although  the  name  of  Lalande  is  not  assodated,  in 

tiae  on  the  tides,  and  a  large  memoir  by  Dupub  on  the  the  history  of  astronomy,  with  any  important  discovery  y* 

astronomical  origin  of  Fables.    A  third  edition  was  jret  there  is  perhaps  no  individual  to  whom  this  science' 

published  in  17^*  in  three  vols.  4to.  and  was  regarded  is  under  dee^  obligations.    Bv  the  most  unremitting^ 

as  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  till  it  was  superseded  activity,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  he  excited^ 

by  the  masterly  work  of  M.  Le  Chevalier  Delambre.  a  love  for  astronomy,  and  contributed  essentially  to 

In  the  year  1760,  Lalande  was  charged  with  the  its  progress  in  every  part  of  the  world.     He  had  the* 

compilation  of  the  Connaissanoes  des  Temps ;  and  be«  honour  also  of  founding  an  annual  medal,  which  the 

tween  the  years  1775  and  1807»  he  published  no  fewer  Academy  of  Sciences  awards  to  the  author  of  the  best 

than  thiriu-iwo  volumes  of  that  work.    In  1770,  he  astronomical  memoir,  or  of  the  most  curious  observa- 

Siblisbad  his  Disiertaium  sur  la  cause  de  t^elevatian  des  tion  made  during  the  year.    A  full  account  of  the  cha* 

ueurt  dans  Us  iubes  capUlaires ;  and  in  1769,  appear-  racter  and  writings  of  Lalande  will  be  found  in  M.  De- 

in  8  vols^  12me.  his  Vojfoge  d'uu  Fremgds  en  liake  lambre's  El<^  in  the  Memoires  deflnsiihU,  tom.  z. 

dans  les  Amnies  1765  et  17w,  containing  the  ibllest  LAMA.    See  Thibvt. 

andbMSdescriptiflnofltalv  that  has  been  published.  LAMBERT,  John  HtNRV,  an  eminent  German 

Lalande  oompoaad  all  ue  astronomical  articles  for  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Muhlhausen,  in  the  Sun(%au, 

the  Encydopecua  of  Yverdun,  which  was  published  in  on  the  29th  of  August,  1728.    He  was  descended  from 

98  vols,  quarto,  and  also  those  for  the  Supplement  to  a  fiunfly  which  had  emigrated  from  France,  during  the 

the  Encydopedie ;  and  those  for  the  Encyclopedie  religious  persecutions  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 

Methodique.    He  wrote  also  the  mathematical  articles  of  Nantes.     Notwithstanding  his  eariy  disposition  for 

in  the  Journal  de  Savans,  from  1766  downwards.  study,  and  the  testimony  which  his  first  teachers  bore 

In  the  jear  1761,  Lalande  succeeded  M.  De  Lisle  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  the  limited  circum« 

in  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  stances  of  his  parents  nrecluded  the  possibility  of  their 

he^discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  such  conferring  upon  him  tne  advantages  of  a  liberal *educa<« 

ability,  that  his  school  became  a  seminary  of  disciples  tion ;  and  he  was  destined  to  fonow  his  father's  trade, 

who  filled  most  of  the  observatories  in  the  world.  whidi  was  that  of  a  tailor.    But  the  genius  6[  Lam« 

In  1788,  M.  De  Lalande  made  a  ioumey  into  Enffw  bert  soon  enabled  him  to  surmount  ail  the  difficulties 

land,  with  the  view  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  of  his  situation.    In  order  that  he  might  not  lose  Uie 

arts  and  acienoes  in  our  country,  and  of  oringing  to  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  he  had  acquired  at  school, 

perfection  the  third  edition  ofhis  astronomy,  with  which  he  read  all  the  Roman  classics  that  came  within  his 

he  was  then  occupied.    He  spent  much  of  his  time  reach ;  and  he  procured  light  for  die  prosecution  of 

with  Dr.  Hersche^  Dr.  Maskeiyne,  and  Mr.  Ramsden,  his  nightly  studies,  by  selling  to  his  companions  small 

and  he  considered  himself  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  drawings,  which  he  found  the  means  of  executing 

having  had  the  honour  to  walk  through  the  40  feet  amidst  his  domestic  occupations.    A  woric  on  mathe« 

telescope  of  Dr.  Herschel.  matics  having  accidentally  fallen  in  his  way,  it  laid 

He  published  about  this  time  his  TraU^  des  Canaux^  open,  at  once,  the  richest  vein  of  his  genius;  and  from 
and  in  1798  appeared  his  BiUiographie  Astronenrique,  in  this  book,  without  farther  assistance  or  instruction,  he 
one  volume  4to ;  a  work  which  contains  the  most  com*  taught  himself  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometiy. 
plete  catalogue  of  astronomical  works  that  has  ever  been  With  such  talents  ana  industry,  the  uncommon  sci- 
published,  with  occasional  biographical  notices  of  the  entific  attainments  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  in  his  unfa- 
different  authors.  In  1798,  he  published  his  AM^S  vourable  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  attract  no- 
de  Navif^niion  Hisiarique,  Theorique,  et  Pratique:  and  in  tice ;  and  as  he  had  learnt  to  write  an  elegant  hand, 
1802  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Montuda's  HiS"  he  was  taken  fVom  the  shop-board,  and  placed,  as  a 
iifire  des  MaihematiqueSf  in  4  vols.  4ta  The  two  last  copyist,  in  Uie  chancery  of  his  native  town.  Soon  af- 
volumes  were  prepu*ed  from  the  papers  of  Montucia,  ter,  he  went,  as  book-keeper,  into  the  service  of  M.  de 
widi  the  assistance  of  Lapkce,  Lacroix,  and  other  la  Lampe,  who  possessed  some  iron-works  in  the 
eminent  mathematicians.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub-  neighbourhood  of  Muhlhausen.  Here  he  learnt  the 
lished  his  pocket  volume,  containing  tables  of  loga^  French  language.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  en« 
ritlims,  sines,  tangento,  ftc.  During  the  last  years  of  gagged  by  M.  Iselin,  at  Basle,  as  his  secretary  or  amanu^ 
Lalande'a  life,  he  published  an  annual  history  of  astro-  ensis  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  found  opportunities  of 
nomy,  oootainmg  a  short  view  of  the  most  remark*  acquiring  instruction  in  philosophy  and  the  belles  let* 
able  facU,  discoveries,  and  ihventions»  with  which  tres;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  successfully  prose- 
the  science  had  been  enriched  durmg  the  preceding,  cuted  his  fkvourite  mathematical  studies. 
y*";.       ^     , ,   ,  In  the  year  1749*  M.  Iselin  recommended  Lambert 

When  the  old  ohsemtmy  of  the  MiUtary  School  WIS  to  M.  de  Salis)  pmidant  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  aa  a. 

a. 


r- 
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Ltmb«tt.  proper  person  to  superintend  the  education  of  Ws  chil-  former  sciences,  aa  may  be  seen  from  his  Sa9  OrgoHw,  U  v? 

'"■'V**'  dren ;  and,  during  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  and  his  Jrchiiecto7tic,  he  endeavoured  to  investlijate      I 

president,  at  Coire,  his  thirst  for  scientific  information  our  simple  notions,  as  the  basis  of  all  philosophical    '^^? 

vras  amply  gratified,  by  the  use  of  a  large  and  valuable  knowledge,  with  the  same  acuteness  and  precision  u  ^ 

library.     Here  he  accordingly  gathered  in  a  store  of  the  notion  of  quantity  is  treated  in  mathematics.    The 

useful  knowledge  in  various  sciences,  and  learnt  seve-  various  branches  of  mathematical  and  phy^cal  science, 

ral  dead  and  living  languages.    Here,  too,  he  began  to  are  eminentlv  indebted  to  the  researches  of  this  philo! 

exhibit  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  mathematical  atuin-  sopher ;  and  his  treatises  on  Practical  Geomelry,  Sphe* 

ments,  by  the  invention  of  several  machines  for  facili-  Heal  Trigonometry,   Optics^  Astronomy,  ^c.   may  be 

tating  scientific  operations ;  such  as  his  mercurial  chro*  studied  with  advantage,  even  in  the  present  more  ad. 

nometer,  his  aritnmetical  and  logarithmic  scales,  and  vanced  state  of  the  sciences,  which  he  proposed  to  iU 

his  machine  for  drawing  in  perspective.     About  this  lustrate  or  extend. 

time,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  learned  society.        The  following  list,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  coui. 

instituted  at  Coire ;  and  he  was  also  elected  a  member  prehend  all  his  most  important  publications. 
of  the  Helvetic  Society,  whose  transactions  he  enriched        Photomelria,  s,  de  tnenstira  et  gradibus  luminis,  rc/o- 

with  a  number  of  mathematical  and  physical  treatises,  rum  el  umbra.     Augsburgh,  1760.   8vo.    This  work  is 

Af)er  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Coire,  he  accom*  very  scarce.     Koimologiache  Briefc.     ibid.  I76I.   8vo. 

panied  his  pupils  on  their  travels 'through  a  great  part  Insigniores  orbifa  Comelanim  proprictaUs.   Ibid.  I7GI. 

of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France;  and  had  thus  an  8vo.     Neues Organon,  Leipsic,  1764-.  2  vols.  8vo.  %• 

opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  number  of  the  most  Irage  zum  Gebrauch  der  Maihematik.     Berlin,  1765< 

eminent  cultivators  of  science  in  Europe.     In  the  year  1772.   3  vols.  Svo.     Architektonik,   Riga,  1771.  2  vok 

1758,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Svo.     Frcy^  Pcr^/^ec/io.  Zurich,  17^9.  8vo.  Second E(Ii« 

celebrated  philosophical  mechanic  Brander,  at  Augs-  tion,  I77i.  2  vols.  Svo.     jFfygor/zc/rte.  Augsburgh,  iTTi 

burgh ;.  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on  P/iotometry,  in  which  Svo. 

he  set  forth  new  principles  upon  this  interesting,  but     .  The  "  Berliner  Ephimersdefi,"  an  astronomical  joaN 

hitherto  neglected  subject    During  his  residence  at  nal,  on  the  plan  of  the  Parisian  Conjhoitsance  des  Temps, 

Augsburgh,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  newly  es-  was  originally  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Lam- 

tabnshed  Bavarian  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  pension;  bert. 

and,  at  the  same   time,   with  permission   to  reside        LAMBETH.    See  Surrey. 
abroad,  provided  he  contributed  to  their  transactions ;        LAMP  is  a  well  known  apparatus,  for  producing  »• 

an  engagement  which  he  faithfully  performed.     In  the  tificiid  light. 

year  1 70S,  he  was  appointed  one  ofa  commission  employ-  A  lamp,  in  the  most  simple  form,  has  a  wick,  com* 
ed  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  territories  of  the  posed  of  several  cotton  threads,  partially  immersed  iu 
Valteline  and  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  and,  after  the  ter-  oil,  contained  in  a  fiat  dishs  furnished  with  some  snull 
mination  of  this  business,  he  repaired  to  ^Leipsic,  where  support,  to  hold  the  upper  end  of  the  wick  in  i  per- 
he  published  his  New  Organon,  a  comprehensive  sys-  pendicular  direction,  a  small  height  above  the  surface 
tem  of  logic,  containing  many  original  ideas,  which  of  the  oil ;  this  oil-holder,  or  dish,  when  suspended  in 
procured  for  its  author  no  small  portion  of  celebrity,  a  globular  glass-case,  is  the  common  street  lamp.  When 
At  length,  on  the  invitation  of  the  great  Frederic  of  the  wick  is  lighted,  by  the  application  of  a  bumii^ 
Prussia,  who  fully  appreciated  his  scientific  attainments,  torch,  the  heat  of  its  name  causes  the  <n1,  whidi  is 
he  went  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  contained  in  the  wick,  to  boil,  or  rise  in  vapour;  «nd 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy,  and  became  a  the  combustion  of  this  vapour,  is  the  flame  whidi  pro- 
valuable  contributor  to  its  transactions.  On  the  esta-  duces  the  light.  As  fast  as  the  oil  in  the  wick  is  carried 
blishment  of  a  college,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend*  ofi*,  by  this  vaporization,  a  fresh  supply  is  drawn  op, 
ing  the  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian  state,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick,  from  the  (A  con- 
Lambert  was  appointed  chief  councillor  for  buildings ;  tained  in  the  oil-holder. 

which  situation  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  Hence  it  appears,  that  lamps  and  candles,  are  hoth 
of  September,  1777*  of  the  same  nature  as  gas-liffhta.  The  difference  con- 
Lambert  was  not  less  esteemed  for  the  amiable  quali-  sists  in  ^e  materials  from  which  the  ffass  is  to  be  ex- 
ties  he  displayed  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  than  he  was  tracted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ez^acting  of 
respected  on  account  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  it  is  performed;  but  in  all  cases,  flame  is  nothing 
In  his  manners  and  habits,  indeed,  he  exhibited  many  more  than  the  combustion  of  gas.  In  gas  lights,  in 
traces  of  his  originally  humble  situation  in  life;  but  apparatus  is  previously  employed,  to  make  and  pre* 


these  peculiarities  were  amply  compensated  by  the  ex-  serve  the  gas,  and  to  conduct  it  to  the  place  where  tr« 
cellence  of  his  heart,  and  his  uncommon  talents.  His  tificial  light  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  combustion ;  M 
morals  were  correct,  and  he  was  impressed  with  a  deep    in  lamps  and  candles,  the  heat  of  the  same  flame,  which 


veneration  for  religious  truths.  produces  the  light,  is  employed  to  vaporiie  the  com- 

If  we  compare  the  difliculties  with,  which  Lambert  bustible  matter,  and  form  gas  for  its  own  maintenance. 

had  to  contend,  with  the  actual  extent  of  his  know-  The  difference  between  lamps  and  candles  is,  that 

ledge,  and  the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  lamp  are  supplied  with  the  combustible  matter  in  a 

scientific  researches ;  he  must  undoubtedly  appear  to  fluia  state,  but  candles  are  supplied  with  a  solid  mat^ 

have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius.    Of  him,  it  rial ;  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  must  first  be  emploved, 

may  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  to  reduce  ^e  tallow  or  wax  to  a  fluid  state;  and  this 

more  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  than  from  fluid,  which  forms  itself  round  the  base  of  this  wick, 

books;  and,  hence;,  he  always  places  the  subject  of  sustains  the  flame  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oil  in 

which  he  treats,  in  a  new  and  original  point  ot  view,  lamps.    The  process  of  burning  in  candles,  has  been  a* 

The  sciences  cf  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  plained  in  our  article  Canole,  vol.  v.  p.  57^;  ^"^\j^ 

were  those  which  lie  chiefly  cultivated.    In  the  two  the  combustion  is  more  perfect  in  weD  constrocte^i 
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Tamps  than  in  candles,  it  h  now  neceflsary  to  explain 
these  circumstances  rather  more  fully. 

The  flame  which  we  employ  for  artificial  light,  is 
prodaced  by  the  combustion  of  some  gas,  which  con* 
tains  carbonaceous  matter;  and  it  is  most  probablie, 
i(bat  the  matter^  while  it  bums  in  these  gases^  is  chiefly 
composed  of  particles  of  carbon,  in  a  very  minute  state 
of  division.  Combustion  takes  place  when  the  carbon 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in 
the  requisite  proportion  to  produce  the  carbonic  acid 
gas:  and  if  the  oxygen  is  supplied  in  a  less  proportion, 
2ie  oxide  of  carbon  will  be  produced  in  the  form  of 
smoke  or  soot. 

The  chief  circumstance  influencing  the  combustion 
of  the  different  carbonaceous  matters  which  are  used 
for  producing  light,  is  the  degree  of  temperature  which 
they  require,  in  order  to  make  them  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atqaospherci  in  sufficient  proportion  to 
produce  flame. 

The  relative  afRnities  of  oxygen  and  carbon  increase 
or  diminish  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
possess  at  the  time  of  union ;  and,  for  this  reason,  tbe 
flame  carbonaceous  matter,  whichi  when  properly  heat- 
ed, will  combine  with  oxygen  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 
produce  flame,  will  only  produce  smoke,  when  heated ' 
to  a  less  degree ;  and  that  degree  of  heat,  which  is 
sufficient  to  volatilize  the  carbonaceous  matter,  is  not 
sufficient  to  create  that  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  will 
inflame  it ;  but  a  higher  degree  of  heat  must  be  ap- 
plied, or  we  shall  have  smoke  instead  of  flame.  This 
we  see,  whenever  a  lamp  bums  with  the  wick  drawn 
up  too  high,  or  when  a  candle  burns  with  too  long  a 
snufll  The  wick  then  exposes  a  greater  quantity  of  oil 
to  volatilization  than  the  flame  can  perfectly  consume ; 
for  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  carried  off  so  rapidly  by 
this  volatilization,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  heat  all  the 
gas  to  that  temperature  which  is  necessary  for  its  in- 
flammation. In  this  state  of  things,  such  a  portion  of  the 
^as  as  is  sufficiently  heated,  combines  fully  with  the 
oxygen,  and  producea  flame ;  another  portion  is  heat- 
ed sufficiently  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  in  that  pro- 
portion which  produces  soot ;  and  some  small  portion 
will  be  so  little  heated,  as  to  escape  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour of  oil,  or  tallow,  part  of  which  will  condense  by 
cold,  into  an  empyreumatic  grease. 

The  nature  of  this  oily  vapour  is  most  clearly  exhi- 
bited when  a  candle  is  blown  out  by  a  sudden  current 
of  air  ;  this  removes  the  flame  sideways  from  the  wick, 
and  carries  off  eo  much  heat  from  it,  that  the  gas  which 
it  still  continues  to  afford,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white 
smoke,  will  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  sufficient  degree  to  produce  either  soot  or 
fiame.  This  white  smoke,  when  it  cools,  forms  a  rancid 
tallow,  as  is  evident  from  its  unpleasant  odour.  This 
is  less  obvious  in  a  lamp,  because  oil  seems  to  require  a 
greater  heat  to  volatilize  it  than  tallow. 

These  particulars  being  understood,  we  may  deduce 
irom  them  the  requisite  properties  for  a  perfect  lamp. 

Ist,  It  must  be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  with  oxygen ;  Sd,  It  must  convert  the  former  into 
ji  gaseous  state ;  and,  Sd,  it  must  bring  the  gas,  so  pro- 
cluced,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  at  such  a  temperature, 
chat  the  carbcm  will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  in  the 
fullest  degree,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  c^ flame, 
^vithout  any  smoKe. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  oxygen,  we  have  no 
xneans  sufficiently  simple  for  common  use,  in  any  great- 
er degree  of  concentration,  than  as  it  exists  in  atmes- 
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pheric  air;  hence  all  that  can  be  attained  in  lamps  is.    Lamp. 
to  cause  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  atmospheric  "'^^'TT' 
air  to  be  given  to  the  flame.  t^^ln^ 

The  proper  supplying  of  oil  to  the  flame,  depends  q^^  lamps. 
principally  upon  the  wide.  The  best  material  for  a  lamp- 
wick,  is  coarse  cotton  thread,   very  loosely  twisted ;  ^^     * 
but  a  coarse  article  has,  of  late  years,  been  manufsTc- 
tured  from  the  refuse  of  the  tow  of  hemp  and  flax.   The 
most  common  form  of  a  wick,  is  several  threads,  put 
together,  and  twisted  slightly  round  each  other ;  tins 
is  called  the  round  wick.     It  burns  well,  when  of  a 
small  ^ize,  but  does  not  answer  so  well  for  large  flames, 
because  the  vapour  produced  from  the  central  part  of 
the  wick  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  air. 

The  best  form  of  a  wick,  is  a  flat  band,  composed  of 
a  number  of  threads,  disposed  parallel,  and  united  by  a 
wett  of  very  slight  cotton.  If  ^a  very  great  body  of 
light  is  required,  the  flat  wick  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical 
form,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  flame,  and  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  inside  of  the  ring,  as  well  as  the  out* 
side. 

To  make  a  lamp  bum  witfi  a  dear  and  steady  light, 
the  length  of  wick  standing  up  above  the  tube  or  nozzle, 
which  supports  the  wick,  must  be  regulated  according 
to  its  capadty  for  conducting  the  oil,  otherwise  the 
whole  of  the  oil  which  it  supplies  will  be  volatilized 
by  that  portion  of  flame  which  surrounds  the  lower  part  of 
the  wick.  In  this  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  wick, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  will  bum  to  a  char- 
coal or  snuff,  which  will  be  an  extraneous  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  flame.  This  is  an  unavoidable  evil  in 
candies,  and  must  be  corrected  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  the  snuffers.  In  a  lamp,  a  snuff  must  be  avoid- 
ed, by  keeping  the  wick  to  a  proper  height. 

A  snuff  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  produces  a  smoke, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  light,  wnich  it  occasions, 
by  increasing  the  body  of  the  wick ;  and  as  the  air  can- 
not have  free  access  to  the  wick  in  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  the  gas  there  produced  cannot  burn  immediately, 
but  must  rise  upwards,  and  will  inflame  when  it  gets 
high  enough  to  meet  the  air,  provided  it  then  retains  a 
sufficient  heat.  This  ascent  of  the  vapour  before  it  in- 
flames, is  the  cause  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  flame ; 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  central  parts  of  the  wick  be- 
ing obliged  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  before  it  can  meet 
with  sufficient  oxygen  to  bum.  A  large  snuff  to  a 
lamp  or  candle,  occupies  the  space  that  should  be  fill- 
ed with  flame,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  heat;  it  also 
divides  the  flame  into  several  small  points,  instead  of 
I  being  in  one  pyramid.  The  real  point  of  the  pyramid 
is  wanting ;  and  great  part  of  the  gas  which  should 
form  this  point  rises  in  smoke,  for  want  of  sufficient 
heat  to  make  it  burn  when  it  has  risen  into  the  open  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wick,  which  is  too  little  raised 
above  the  nozzle,  or  tube  which  holds  the  wick,  will 
not  volatilize  the  oil  so  fast  as  it  draws  it  up,  because 
the  heated  body  of  wick  through  which  the  oil  is  dif- 
fused, is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  it :  hence  the  action  of  the  flame  is  exerted  • 
upon  too  large  a  quantity  at  once  to  volatilize  it  per- 
fectly. Still  what  is  volatilized  is  perfectly  burned,  and 
smoke  is  not  produced ;  but  the  flame  is  diminutive, 
and  liable  to  be  extinguished  by  any  shock  or  current 
of  air. 

The  simple  lamp,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  with  a 
flat  dish  of  oil,  is  very  imperfect.  The  oil  is  liable  to  be 
spilled,  and  the  oil  vessel  intercepts  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  the  light  in  one  direction. 
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On  this  account,  another  form  of  the  lamp  is  used  in 
houses.  The  oil  vessel  is  a  small  globe,  and  Uie  wick 
nses  out  of  a  nozzle  formed  on  Uie  upper  side  of  it 
The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  oil 
sinks  down  as  it  is  consumed,  and  at  length  the  wick 
has  to  draw  the  oil  up  from  such  a  depth,  that  it  can 
only  yield  a  diminished  supply  to  the  name. 

The  fountain  reservoir  is  a  very  good  metliod  of  sup- 
plying the  wick  of  a  lamp  with  o3 :  See  Plate  CCCXLII. 
Fig.  11.  In  this,  the  reservoir  A  A,  which  contains  the 
store  of  oil,  has  only  one  opening  in  it,  and  that  is 
in  a  neck  B  proceeding  from  the  lowest  part.  The  re- 
servoir must  be  inverted  in  order  to  fill  it  with  oil ;  but 
when  it  is  in  use,  the  opening  into  the  neck  is  immer- 
sed beneath  the  surface  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  small 
cup  or  dish  D.  Where  the  wick  C  is  plac^,  the  oil  in 
the  cup  D  precludes  the  admission  of  air,  and  conse- 
quently the  oil  cannot  descend  out  of  the  reservoir.  But 
when  the  oil  in  the  cup  D  is  so  far  diminished,  as  to 
allow  a  bubble  of  air  to  enter  into  the  opening  of  the 
neck  B»  it  will  rise  up  into  the  reservoir,  and  ulow  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  to  descend  into  the  cup  for  the 
supply  of  the  wick.  But  as  this  will  raise  the  oil  in  the 
cup,  so  as  to  cover  the  opening  into  the  neck,  no  more  oil 
can  come  out  until  that  which  is  in  the  cup  is  consumed. 
By  this  means,  as  long  as  the  reservoir  contains  oil,  the 
oil  in  the  cup  must  always  preserve  the  same  level,  but 
will  never  run  over.  £  represents  the  small  nozzle,  which 
holds  up  the  wick  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  It  is 
a  short  piece  of  tube,  with  three  projecting  feet  at  the 
lower  part,  which  stand  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

This  fountain  reservoir,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  lamp  of  Cardan  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Boyle.  -  That 

gentleman  made  one  in  an  improved  form,  which  is 
escribed  in  the  early  Phihiophical  Traniaciions.  It 
consists  only  in  making  the  cup  D,  into  which  the  oil  de- 
scends, of  a  considerable  area,  and  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  this  and  another  small  cup,  which  re- 
ceives the  wick.  By  this  means,  the  oil  is  less  liid>le  to 
descend  in  j^luts. 

Fiff.  10.  IS  a  simple  lamp,  which  has  the  property  of 
supplying  the  wicK  very  regularly  with  oil.  This  is 
called  the  automaton  lamp ;  and  a  Mr.  Porter  had  a  pa- 
tent for  it  in  1804.  The  wick  is  situated  at^  at  one 
end  of  a  rectangular  vessel  AA,  which  contains  the  oil. 
The  whole  lamp  is  suspended  by  a  wire  loop  R  on  cen- 
tre-pins at  k,  in  the  manner  of  a  scale  beam,  so  that  the 
lamp  is  at  liberty  tolibrate  freely.  The  position  of  the 
centre  k  is  such,  that  the  lamp  will  incline  as  the  oil 
contained  in  it  diminishes,  as  is  shewn  by  the  dotted 
lines ;  and  the  inclination  will  in  all  cases  be  such,  that 
the  surface  of  the  oil  will  just  reach  to  the  proper  height 
on  the  wick.  The  makers  of  these  lamps  have  attained 
this  end  from  experiment  with  great  precision,  and  the 
drawing,  Fiff.  10.  is  taken  from  one  ^them. 

The  best  kind  of  lamp  is  that  of  Argand,  which  was 
invented  in  France  about  1784.  The  wick  is  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  tube ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  when  light- 
ed, forms  a  ring  or  short  tube  of  flame.  A  rapid  current 
of  air  is  made  to  pass  through  the  insideof  the  tube  aswell 
as  the  outside.  To  produce  this  current,  a  cylindrical 
glass  chimney  is  placed  over  the  flame,  and  tbie  rarified 
air  which  ascends  through  the  chimney,  causes  a  cur- 
rent to  pass  on  each  side  of  the  flame  that  is  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  ring  of  flame. 

This  lamp  is  exhibited  in  Plate  CCCXLII.  Figs.  1  and 
2,  the  former  representing  the  external  form,  and  Fig. 
8,  a  section  of  the  part  odled  the  bumerj  which  oon« 


tains  the  wick.    A,  Fig.  1,  is  the  oil  reservoir,  from   w 
which  the  oil  descends  into  the  oil  cistern  B,  one  drop  at  ^^Y^ 
a.time,  and  is  thence  conveyed  by  a  pipeC  to  ihebttmer  ^^^"^ 
£.     The  external  appearance  of  the  burner  is  a  per-!?f 
pendicular  tube,  £ ;  within  this  is  a  smaller  tube  F,  ocxlil 
(Fig.  2«)  which  is  closely  united  to  the  fonner  at  the  y\,  i,t 
lower  end,  but  both  are  open  at  top    The  space  bei 
tween  the  two  tubes,  therefore,  forms  a  narrow  circular 
cistern,  which  is  freely  supplied  with  oil  through  the 
pipe  C,  but  the  oil  cannot  rise  above  the  dottedline e^ 
because  the  oil  reservoir  A  is  constructed  in  the  nan- 
ner  of  the  fountain.     The  wick  G  is  a  circular  tube  of 
cotton  placed  in  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  E  and 
F,  and  the  top  or  upper  end  of  the  cotton  rissj  a  little 
above  the  tubes  at  j.    At  that  part  the  flame  is  pro- 
duced. H  is  the  glass  chimney,  wnich  rises  uptoacoo- 
siderable  height,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  1. ;  the  lower  part 
is  enlarged,  and  stands  on  a  small  circular  gallery  1 1. 
The  interior  tube  F,  Fig.  2.  is  open  at  the  lower  end, 
and  the  air  can  freely  enter  therein  as  shewn  by  the 
arrows;  and  this  air  rising  up  through  the  tube  F, 
must  pass  in  contact  with  Uie  mterior  of  the  circular 
ring  of  flame.    The  air  for  the  supply  of  the  external 
part  of  tile  flame  enters  beneath  the  gallery  1 1,  and  riaei 
up  within  the  glass  chimney,  which  is  contracted  at  the 
place  roost  favouraUe  fat  projecting  the  air  upon  the 
flame.   This  chimney  is  one  of  the  great  improvements 
introduced  by  M.  Argand.  The  heated  air  m  the  (^ 
chimney,  being  lighter  than  the  external  air,  is  forced 
upwards  by  the  cold  air  which  rushes  in  beneath  Uk 
edge  of  the  glass  chimney,  and  also  up  the  interior 
tube  as  shewn  by  the  arrows.    This  colcl  air  pasnug  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  flame  affords  oxygen  to 
it;  and  that  portion  of  air  which  is  not  consunied 
b^xmies  heatea,  and,  by  ascending  the  diimney,  givtt 
place  to  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  so  that  a  oonstant  car* 
rent  is  kept  up. 

Another  valuable  improvonent,  first  introduced  by 
Argand,  is  the  mechanism  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
wick  at  pleasure  above  the  tops  of  the  tubes  £,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  height  of  the  flame.    In  Argaixfs 
original  lamps,  the  wick  was  rused  up  by  a  radi  and 
pinion,  but  the  more  modem  construction  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  S.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  tube  F,  Fig.  2.  has 
a  spiral  groove  or  notch  formed  round  it,  and  the  cf* 
lindriral  cotton  wick  G  u  stretched  tight  over  a  ihort 
piece  of  tube  or  ring  r,  which  slides  up  and  down  up- 
on the  tube  F,  a  small  tooth  projects  on  the  inside  of 
the  ring  r,  and  enters  into  the  spiral  groove.    Nov  it 
is  plain,  that  if  the  ring  r  is  turned  round,  its  tooth 
acting  in  the  spiral  groove  will  cause  the  tube  to  aioeod 
and  descend,  and  also  the  wick  which  is  attached  to  it 
To  give  motion  to  the  ring  r  from  the  outside,  a  move^ 
able  tube  is  placed  within  the  t^be  E  and  F,  and  m- 
closes  the  ring  r  within  it     On  one  side  of  this  tube 
a  notch  is  cut  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  second  tootb, 
which  projects  from  the  outside  of  the  ring,  enters  into 
this  notch.    The  tiibe  rises  a  little  above  t£e  top  of  the 
external  tube  £  of  the  burner,  and  has  three  small  wires 
p  fastened  to  it,  which  descend  to  the  gallery  1 1^  «Bd 
are  fixed  thereto  so  as  support  it ;  the  same  wires  aho 
fit  the  interior  of  the  glass  chimney,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  overthrown.    By  turning  the  galieiy  1 1 
round,  the  tube  attached  to  it  is  made  to  turn  round, 
and  the  projecting  tooth  of  the  ring  r  communicatts 
motion  to  the  ring  alsa  As  before  mentioned,  die  in« 
terior  tooth  of  the  ring,  actinj^  in  the  spiral  grooi^ 
moves  the  ring  r  and  the  wick   up  or  down;  the 
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^^"^    notch  in  die  tide  of  the  tttbe>  which  turns  the  ring,  al« 

'^^^""^  lows  it  to  rise  or  fall  without  communicating  a  similar 

CCCXLlh  n^o^^'D  to  ^hat  tube  or  gallery.     R  is  a  shade  which 

Pi^  1,  2.    snmmnds  the  light  and  prevents  its  action  on  the  eyes. 

This  is  |Kirticulu*ly  useful  for  reading  or  writings  as  it 

also  reflects  the  light  npon  the  paper. 

The  construction  of  the  fountain  reservoir  for  the 
Argind  lamp,  is  also  explained  in  Fig.  2.  The  oil  re- 
servoir A  terminates  at  the  lower  end  with  a  neck 
which  screws  into  the  oil  cistern  B.  A  hole  n  made  in 
the  neck  at  one  side  for  the  oil  to  come  out ;  but  this 
cannot  happen  until  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern 
B  is  drawn  down  below  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to  admit 
air  to  enter  the  opening,  and  then  a  drop  of  oil  comes 
down.  The  air  has  free  admission  into  the  cistern  B 
through  a  hole  x.  When  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  the 
smill  knob  or  handle  t  is  drawn  up,  which  closes  the 
hole  n  by  the  short  tube  o  sliding  over  it,  and  prevents 
the  oil  from  being  spilt  if  the  lamp  is  inclined. 

The  fountain  reservoir  casts  a  Tenr  extensive  shadow, 
and  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  be  placed  against  a  waD. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  in  lamps  to  have  Uie  oil  reser* 
voir  situated  beneath  the  burner,  so  duit  the  light  will 
not  be  intercepted  in  any  direction ;  and  there  are  se- 
veral ingenious  methods  of  raising  up  the  oil  to  a  con- 
stant level  for  the  supply  of  the  wick. 

Dr.  Hook's  semicylindrical  counterpoise,  described 
in  our  article  Htdrodynamics,  Vol.  xi«  p.  484,  was  in- 
tended to  retain  the  oil  of  a  lamp  always  at  a  constant 
height. 
Mf0poca>     The  hydropneumatic  lamp  is  a  small  Hungarian  ma* 
]k  lamp  chine  or  Cheiootnits  fountain ;  see  our  article  Hydro* 
w AM ics.  Vol.  xL  p.  567.  The  pedestal  of  the  lamp  con- 
taina  three  oil  dstems,  one  above  the  other.   The  upper 
cistern  is  at  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  immediatelv  be- 
neath die  burner  or  wick  holder,  and  is  made  air  tight ; 
it  has  a  pipe  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  it  to  feed  the 
burner  with  oil ;  this  is  therefore  the  oil  reservoir.  The 
ieoond  cistern  is  placed  beneath  the  former,  and  is  open 
to  the  external  air ;  a  pipe  descends  from  it  to  the  bot- 
•tom  of  the  third  or  lower  cistern.    The  latter  is  made 
impervious  to  air,  and  has  a  pipe  ascending  from  the 
top  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  upper  vessel  or  reservoir. 

Suppose  the  two  upper  cisterns  to  be  full  of  oili  and 
the  lower  one  empty ;  the  oil  in  the  second  cistern  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  air,  the  oil  in  it  descends  Uirough 
the  pipe  to  the  bottom  cistern,  and  enters  therein ;  but 
as  tlie  contained  air  cannot  escape  from  this  vessel  ex- 
cept through  the  air  pipe  to  the  upper  vessel  or  reser- 
voir ;  it  ascends  therein,  and  presses  upon  the  surface  of 
the  oU  so  as  to  force  it  up  the  pipe,  to  the  burner  which 
is  constructed,  on  Argand's  plan,  as  in  Fig.  12.  The 
height  to  which  the  oil  will  rise  in  the  space  between 
the  two  tubes  £F  of  the  burner,  is  regulated  by  the 
height  of  the  middle  cisterti  above  the  lowest,  because 
the  pressure  of  that  column  of  fluid  is  transferred  by 
the  medium  of  the  air  to  elevate  the  oil  out  df  Uie  tq> 
cistern  into  the  burner. 

When  all  the  oil  in  the  second  cistern  has  descended 
to  the  lower  cistern,  the  power  of  action  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  must  be  renovated  by  inverting  tibe  whole 
hanp,  and  then  the  oil  from  the  bottom  cistern  runs 
bacK^  and  the  oil  reservoir  being  again  AIImI,  the  lamp 
ia  again  readjr  to  proceed.  In  lamps  for  common  use 
the  rescrvohr  is  made  suflidently  capacious  for  the  con- 
sumption of  one  night;  but  they  have  been  made  for 
halls  and  staircases  of  a  sufficient  sixe  to  hold  oil  for  a 
month's  consumption. 

This  lamp  is  called  the  French  lamp^  becnuse  the 


were  first  brought  from  France.    But  we  have  seen  a     Lsmf. 
letter  from  Mr.  Watt  to  M.  Argand,  dated  17«7,  sug-  ^*-nr*^ 
gesting  this  plan  in  a  form  very  litUe  difierent  from 
what  is  at  present  used ;  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
M.  Argand  first  made  them  in  France. 

We  have  lately  found  a  figure  of  such  a  lamp  in  an 
Italian  work,  entitled  Le  Machine,  by  Branca  of  Rome, 
published  in  1629* 

The  hydrostatic  lamp,  first  described  by  Dr.  St.  CUure  ^^Chhe's 
in  the  PhUo9ophkal  Transactions,  and  afterwards  im-  Jj^J^^^*' 
proved  by  Mr.  Keir,  is  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  3.  FF  proved  by 
IS  the  burner  where  the  wick  G  is  placed.    This  may  Kdr. 
be  constructed  upon  Argand's  plan,  as  we  have  alreadv  plate 
described,  but  the  figure  represents  a  flat  wick  G,  with  CCCXLII. 
a  rack  and  pinion  for  elevating  and  regulating  its  height  ^  ^* 
above  the  noszle.     The  oil  reservoir  is  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pedestal  at  A,  and  is  closed  on  all  sides 
except  where  a  pipe  a  I  ascends  to  the  burner  £ ;  and 
also  another  pipe,  which  communicates  with  a  small  cis- 
tern R    The  latter  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  fill- 
ed with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  which  fluid  being 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  oil,  a  column  of  it, 
which  is  equal  in  altitude  to  AB,  will  sustain  a  higher 
column  of  oil,  viz.  fronLA  to  the  dotted  line  F,  which 
is  the  level  at  which  the  oil  will  stand  in  the  burner. 
The  proportion  of  the  column  of  water  to  that  of  the 
oil  is  generally  as  three  to  four.  As  the  oil  is  diminished 
by  burning,  the  height  of  the  column  of  oil  will  be  di- 
minished, and  win  no  longer  balance  the  column  of 
water,  which  will  therefore  descend ;   but  on  entering 
into  die  vessel  A  it  will  displace  the  oil  from  it,  and 
before  the  two  come  again  to  an  equilibrium,  the  water 
will  have  restored  to  the  oil  column  three^fourths  of 
that  height  which  it  had  lost  by  waste.    As  this  loss  of 
weight  is  to  be  reckoned  on  the  surfiice  of  the  large  re- 
servmr  A,  it  is  very  slow ;  and  from  the  above  con« 
trivance,  the  height  of  oil.  only  partakes  of  one-fourth 
of  it     Therefore  the  height  of  the  oil  in  the  burner  is 
kept  sufficiently  constant  to  supply  the  flame  very  re- 
gularly. 

A  statical  lamp  for  the  same  purpose  is  shewn  in  Fig.  Ead- 
4.  It  was  invented  by  M.  Edeicrants.  This  is  on  the  crantz^t 
same  principle  as  Mr.  Keir's,  except  that  the  maintain-  statical 
ing  power  to  raise  up  the  oil  is  the  weight  of  the  lamp  l?f°l\ 
itself,  or  rather  the  weight  of  the  upper  Jwut  of  it  The  *^'*'  ^ 
oil  reservoir  is  at  AA,  and  is  capable  of  enlarging  and 
diminishing  its  dimensions.  The  bottom  of  the  pedestal 
is  a  cylindrical  vessel  LL»  which  is  open  at  top,  and 
within  it  is  a  hollow  cylinder  n  n  closed  at  the  top;  the 
two  cylinders  are  closely  joined  together  at  bottom,  and 
form  a  narrow  circular  space  L  n  l^tween  the  two ;  this 
space  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  real  oil  vessel  AA  is 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  edge  of  it  is  im- 
mersed in  the  mercury  L  n,  so  that  the  oil  cannot  es« 
cape.  A  tube  a  b  rises  from  the  oil  vessel  op  to  the 
burner  E,  which  is  made  the  same  as  in  Fig  S.  Now  the 
ml  vessel  A  A,  and  the  burner  £  being  filled  with  oil  as 
high  as  the  dotted  line  DD,  it  will  not  be  able  to  es- 
cape, because  the  lower  edge  of  the  vessel  is  immersed 
in  the  mercury  contained  in  the  circular  space  n  n,  but 
the  oil  will  press  on  the  upper  su^bce  of  the  oil  vessel 
A  A  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  altitude  of  the  co- 
lumn ;  and  to  resist  this  the  vessel  must  be  loaded  wiA 
weights  X  X,  in  addition  to  the  weight  i»f  the  bumer  and 
superstructure.  As  the  oil  diminishes,  the  oil  vessel 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  will  descend  and  dimi« 
nish  the  capacity  of  the  oil  vessel  A  as  much  as  the  oil 
has  lost  by  burning;  because  the  weight  being  constantly 
the  same^  it  will  always  require  a  column  of  the  ssme 
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Ump.  altitude  to  keep  it  in  eauiltbrium,  Via.  from  I  to  D. 
Hence  in  this  lanip^  though  the  oil  does  not  stand  always 
at  the  same  level,  jet  the  lamp  sinks  as  much  as  the  oil 
wastes^  so  that  it  is  always  at  the  same  height  below 
the  Bame.  R  is  a  wire  fixed  perpendicularly  to  guide 
and  steady  the  lamp  when  it  rises  or  falls. 
,  Mr.  Barton's  hydrostatic  lamp  is  on  the  same  princi* 
pie  as  that  of  Mr.  Edelcrantz,  but  is  more  complete,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  deranged  by  a  small  dif- 
ference of  the  load.  In  Mr.  Barton's  the  external  ves- 
sel, L  is  carried  upwards  to  a  sufficient  height  to  employ 
water  instead  of  mercury ;  this  will  be  when  the  water 
is  as  high  as  the  dotted  line  KK,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  effect  will  then  be  the  same  as  before  described., 

Mr.  Barton  does  not  employ  the  Argand  burners  but 
^  burners  with  wicks  the  size  of  that  of  a  candle. 

The  lamp  which  we  consider  the  most  perfect  for  the ' 
closet  of  a  student,  is  the  mechanical  lamp  of  Carcel. 
In  this  the  burner  is  upon  Argand's  construction,  and 
the  oil  is  always  supplied  to  it  by  small  double  pumps 
worked  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pedestal.  The  acWanta^e  of  this  lamp  is,  that  the 
oil  can  always  be  supplied  m  abundance  without  ever 
rising  too  h igh  or  einkmg  too  low ;  the  pumps  are  adapted 
to  raise  more  oil  than  the  flame  consumes,  and  the  super- 
fluity runs  over  the  top  of  the  .tube  containing  the  wick^ 
and  runs  down  to  the  pumps  again. 

Fig.  ^.  Pig,  5.  is  a  view  of  this  Jamp,  and  a  section  of  the 

ipait  containing  the  mechanism  for  the  pumps.  AA  is 
the  oil  vessel ;  B  the  pumps  from  which  the  oil  is  car- 
ried up  by  a  pipe  X  to  the  burner  at  the  top  of  the  pe- 
destal. The  mechanism  which  gives  motion  to  the 
pumps  is  contained  in  the  space  beneath  the  oil  vessel 
A ;  the  maintaining  power  is  a  clock-spring  D,  which 
must  be  wound  up  every  day  by  a  key  like  a  watch. 
X>n  the  lower  edge  of  the  barrel  is  a  cog  wheel  of  108 
teeth  ;  this  turns  a  pinion  of  12  leaves  on  the  arbor  of  a 
second  wheel  which  has  84  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of 
IS  on  the  arbor  of  a  wheel  of  96 ;  this  turns  a  pinion  of 
12,  on  the  arbor  of  which  is  a  small  crank  to  give  mo- 
tion to  the  pumps  B ;  on  the  sune  arbor  is  a  wheel 
which  turns  a  worm,  and  a  fly  or  fan,  to  regulate  the 
motion.  To  convey  the  motion  to  the  pumps  B  which 
are  in  the  upper  chamber  or  oil  vessel,  a  small  arbor 
rises  perpendicularly  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  oil 
vessel.  This  arbor  has  a  lever  on  the  lower  end  which 
the  crank  actuates,  and  on  the  upper  etkd  a  double  lever 
with  two  arms  turning  down  to  work  the  two  pump 
pistons ;  the  arbor  of  the  lever  passes  through  a  tube 
joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil  vessel,  and  a  small  glasfi 
IS  cemented  round  the  tube  to  contain  a  few  drops  oif 
treacle,  which  is  viscid,  and  will  not  suffer  the  oil  to 
leak  down  by  the  arbor  into  the  wheel- work. 

Fig.  6, 7.  'P^gs.  6  and  7  represent  the  double  pump.  It  has  two 
^barrels  or  chambers,  with  a  piston  working  in  each. 
The  pistons  a  b  are  only  small  pieces  of  steel  wire,  and 
the  chambers  or  barrels  are  holes  drilled  horizontally  in 
a  thick  pieoe.of  brass  B,  the  wires  are  accurately  fitted 
:to  these  holes,  and  require  no  packing.  The  valves  of 
the  pumps  are  shewn  in  Fig.  7 ;  and  for  the  convenience 
of  repairing  them,, they  are  situated  in  the  joints  be- 
tween the  piece  of  brass  B,  which  receives  the  pistons, 
and  two  others,  plate  £  and  F,  one  above  and  the  other 
below ;  the  asceoding  pipe  C  is  soldered  to  the  upper 
piece,  and  all  three  are  fixjnly  joined  together  by  a  screw 
at  each  angle. 

These  lamps  are  in  great  use  in  Paris ;  and  we  have 
•found  them  answer  their  intended  purpose  better  than 
sany  of  the  others  which  we  have  tried. 

Street  Lamps,    The  conmion  lamps  for  illuminating 


the  streets  of  London,  are  upon  a  very  imperfect  m.   u^ 
struction,  being  only  a  flat  oil  dish  for  a  burner,  lui-  W*' 
pended  in  a  glass  vase.    No  provision  is  made  for  the  en  ^^^ 
trance  of  the  fresh  air,  except  through  the  same  chimnev  ^'^ 
at  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  issue.  From  the  de. 
fective  supply  of  air,  the  flame  is  very  weak,  andtheirUsa 
is  soon  obscured  by  the  smoke.    To  increase  the  iLht, 
some  parishes  in  London  have  adopted  Umpe  with 
lenses,  to  concentrate  the  light,  and  throw  it  upon  puw 
ticular  parts  of  the  foot-path ;  but  as  this  must  abstract 
the  li|{ht  from  other  paru  of  the  space  which  should  be 
illummated,  no  advantage  whatever  is  gained  by  thii 
addition. 

Fig.  8.  and  Q.  represent  Lord  Cochrane's  patent  lamp,  Loni  ^ 
which  possesses  all  die  advantages  without  any  of  the  "»<• 
defects  of  the  common  lamp!    The  glass  vase  N,  b*^H 
made  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  and  the  light  is  placed  JJj'/i 
in  the  centre,  so  that  the  rays  pass  through  the  glan  Pnli 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.     The  top  ^  the  vase  ii 
covered  up  by  a  close  cover  K,  from  the  centre  of  whidi 
a  chimney  L  rises  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  rcMi  or 
head  M,  and  terminates  beneath  the  openii^  at  the 
top  of  the  same,  where  the  smoke  and  heated  air  iasae. 
To  supply  the  lamp  with  fresh  air,  a  curved  tube/ii 
carried  beneath  the  oil  reserv9ir  e,  and  supplies  a  coo* 
stant  current  of  fresh  air  to  the  flame,  which  is  situated 
just  between  the  orifices,  or  mouths,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  air  pipe^,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  wici, 
so  that  they  project  the  air  mimediately  upon  the  flaine. 
The  heated  air,  which  is  contained  in  the  chimney  L, 
cannot  balance  the  cool  atmospheric  air  which  m\m 
freely  through  the  air-pipe/,  and  rushing  by  the  flamep 
displaces  the  hot  air;  but,  becoming  heated,  it  wiUbe 
forced  up  the  chimney  by  the  fresh  air  which  follows 
through  the  air-pipe.    By  this  means  a  most  bnUiant 
flame  is  kept  up.   That  as  little  light  as  possible  mar  be 
lost,  the  oil* vessel  e  is  made  very  narrow,  and  the  light 
which  is  thrown  upwards  to  the  cover  K,  is  reflected 
downwards  again  on  the  pavement.    The  head,  or  roof 
M.  of  the  lamj^,  is  made  with  holes  all  round  the  lower 
edge  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  has  also  an  opening  in  the  top 
to  allow  the  hot  air  to  pass  out ;  but  both  the  sir  pipe 
e,  and  the  chimney  L,  are  open  to  the  chamber  or  space 
within  the  head  M,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
flame  is  never  disturbed  by  winds,  because,  by  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  air  in  the  chamber  KL  is  ren- 
dered more  dense,  it  will  increase  the  pressure  equiUy 
upon  the  orifice  of  the  chimney  L,  and  upon  that  of  the 
air  pipe  e,  so  that  the  two  actions  will  be  bsdanoed. 

For  the  convenience  of  trimming  and  lighting  this 
lamp,  the  roof  M  is  made  to  t^e  oft,  but  not  the  ooTer 
K.  The  chimney  L  is  not  fastened  to  the  cover,  bat 
to  a  piece  which  lays  upon  it :  this  piece  being  lifted 
up,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  9.  will  rise  upon  a  joint,  or  hmge, 
^t  a,  and  the  oil  vessel  e  being  suspended  cm  the  same 
joint,  will  be  turned  up  likewise,  so  that  the  part  con- 
taining the  wick  will  rise  up  through  a  hJitm  the 
centre  of  the  cover  into  a  convenient  situation  for  light- 
ing the  wick  or  replacing  the  cotton,  as  seen  in  Fig.  9. 
The  oil  vessel  e  is  of  the  fountain  kind  ;  and  when  it  is 
raised  up  in  this  way,  the  hole,  or  orifice  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  will  be  higher  than  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  oil  can  be  poured  in ;  but  when  the  oil  vessel  is  rc^ 
stored  to  its  proper  situation,  as  in  Fig.  8.  this  hole  vifl 
be  immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  uxe  oil  in  the  little 
cup  which  contains  the  burner,  so  that  it  can  only  sf- 
ford  the  oil  as  fiut  as  it  is  consumed.  Lord  Cochimt 
has  two  patents  for  these  lamps^  taken  out  in  1813,  snd 
they  are  used  to  great  adrantage  in  some  ditCricti  ia 
London,    (j.  r.) 
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Ump-       A  very  neat  improvement  upon  the  lamp  hai  lately 
l»a^  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  France.     The 
JjJ^j^  oil  is  contained  in  a  circular  rim^  in  the  centre  of  which 
vemnent  ^  placed  the  burner,  which  is  supported  upon  a  ver« 
Bhmpip     tical  stand.     This   circular  rim  is  supported  by  two 
slender  arms,  proceedinff  to  the  stand ;  and  as  the  rim 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  support  for  a  hemispherical 
shade  of  paper  on  ground  fflass^  the  lamp  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  supplied  with  its  oil.  either  hydro- 
statically  or  mechanically,  from  the  lower  part  o£  the 
stand. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  article  to  enter 
into  any  account  of  the  recent  and  beautiful  discove- 
ries of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  respecting  flame  and  com* 
bastion,   or  to  describe  the  inji^enious  safety  lamps 
which  he  has  invented.     There  is  one  invention,  how- 
ever, which  has  arisen  from  these  discoveries*  namely, 
tilamp  without  fiawu:^  which  we  shall  here  describe,  as 
it  may  be  of  great  use  even  for  domestic  purposes.     If 
a  cylindrical  coil  of  thin  platina  wire,  about  the  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  placed  so  that  part  of 
it  surrounds  the  cotton  wick  of  a  spiral  lamp,  and  part 
of  it  is  above  the  wick,  and  if  the  lamp  is  lighted  so  as 
to  heat  the  wire  to  redness ;   then  if  the  flame  is  blown 
out,  the  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  alcohol  will 
keep  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  red  hot,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  alcohol  remaining  in  the  lamp.     This  red 
liot  coil  of  wire  is  capable  of  kindling  German  fun- 
gus, or  paper  prepared  with  nitre,  so  that  a  sulphur 
match,  &C.  may  be  at  any  time  lighted.     It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  wire  should  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  lOOdth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  a  wire  of  a 
larger  size  yields  only  a  dull  red  light,  and  a  smaller 
ene  is  very  difficult  to  use.    About  12  turns  of  the 
wire  coiled  round  a  cylindrical  body,  a  little  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  wick,  will  be  sufficient.   Four 
<nr  five  coils  should  be  placed  on  the  wick,  and  the 
remaining  seven  or  eight  coils  above  it.    Mr.  Thomas 
GOl^  who  has  been  the  first  to  give  a  description  of  this 
lamp,  found,  by  experiment,  tmit  a  wick,  composed  of 
12  thread,  of  the  ordinary  sized  lamp  cotton  yarn, 
with  the  platina  wire  coiled  round  it,  will  reouire  half 
an  otmce  of  alodhol  to  keep  it  red  hot  for  eight  hours. 
Danng  the  ignition  of  the  lamp,  a  slightly  acid  smell 
is  given  out,  arising  from  the  oeoomposition  of  the  al- 
cohoL    This  lamp  has  in  one  case  been  kept  burning 
for  upwards  of  sixty  hours.    Mr.  Gill  used  it  for  seve- 
ral nights  in  his  bed-room  with  great  convenience,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  not  only  come  into  gene- 
ral use  as  a  ni^ht  lamp  for  domestic  purposes,  but  will 
be  of  some  utility  in  the  arts.    See  the  Annals  qfPhi^ 
iosophyfor  March  1818,  vol.  xi.  p.  217. 

LAMP,  Safety.  See  Coal  Mines  and  Safety 
Lamps, 

LANARK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Clyde,  on  an  ele« 
vated  situation,  32  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh^  and 
25  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  S5^  84^ 
of  North  Latitude,  and  S^  5'  of  West  Longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

L.anark  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Coiania  of  Ptolemy,  a  Roman  road  having  passed 
either  through  or  near  the  town  to  the  site  of  its  castle, 
£ormerly  a  station  of  that  people,  in  the  direction  of 
X>oudon-hill  into  Ajrrshire.  At  an  afler  period,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance;  for  here,  ac- 
cording to  Buchanan,  Kenneth  II.  in  the  year  978, 
held  a  parliament,  or  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  - 
the  first  mentioned  in  Scottish  history. 


Lanark  was  erected  into  a  ro3ral  burgh  by  Alez«   tMxk. 
ander  the  First,  whose  charter,  together  with  those  jr.  »  ^^' 
granted  by  Robert  I.  and  James  V.  were  confirmed  by         '^' 
Charles  I.  in  16*32.    These  charters,  from  the  ample 
privileges  they  confer  upon  the  burgesses,  prove  that 
It  was  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  principal 
place  in  this  district  of  the  country,  and  even  then,  the 
county  town,  and  as  such,  its  inhabitants  had  the  sole    * 
right  of  carrying  on  commercial  business  within  the 
shire,  all  others  being  prohibited  from  buying  '*  wool 
or  leather  within  our  said  sheriffdom  of  Lanark,  or  exer- 
cising any  other  merchandize," — **  or  makinir  and  dye- 
ing cloths*'—''  except  burgesses  of  our  said  burgh."-— 
Charier  rf  Alexander  /. 

In  1244,  Lanark,  according  to  Fordun,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  from  what  cause  it  pro* 
ceeded  is  now  unknown. 

At  this  town,  in  1297)  Wallace  made  his  first  effort 
to  redeem  his  country  fVom  a  foreign  sway,  by  taking 
the  place,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  killing  HesiU 
rig,  the  governor  or  sheriff,  and  upwards  of  200  of  hia 
countrvmen,  in  consequence  of  his  wife  having  been 
unjustly  put  to  death  by  Hesilrig's  orders.  The  castle 
of  Lanark,  which  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  Ro« 
man  station,  or  caslelium,  has  undergone  several  sieges* 
It  was  built  by  David  I.  and,  at  times,  |nras  the  residence 
of  that  monarch.  From  this  castle,  in  the  year  1197* 
is  dated  the  charter  granted  by  William  the  Lion  to  the 
town  of  Ayr,  erecting  it  into  a  royal  burgh.  In  the 
negociation  which  took  place  between  Philip  of  France 
and  John  Baliol,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  Philip's 
neice  to  Baliol's  son,  Baliol,  in  security  of  the  lady's 
jointure,  mortgaged  this  castle  along  with  hia  estates 
m  France  and  some  other  lands. 

Lanark  has,  from  a  very  remote  period,  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  keeping  the  sjtandard  for  all  weights  that  are 
used  in  Scotland,  as  appears  from  several  authentic  do* 
cuments;  particularly  an  act  of  parliament  in  1617, 
narrating,  that  of  old,  the  keeping  and  outgiving  of  the 
weights  to  the  burghs  and  others,  was  oouimitted  to  this 
town,  and  again  of  new  committing  to  it  **  the  care  of 
the  weights,"  for  the  public  use  of  the  realm.  In  con- 
sequence of  enjoying  this  privilege,  new  standard 
weights  were  sent  from  London  to  Lanark  at  the  Union, 
by  which  the  other  weights  in  Scotland  should  be  re- 
gulated. 

This  town  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  ef  the  letter  K, 
its  streets  diverging  from  the  centre  in  a  similar  man* 
ner :  These  are,  the  High  Street,  which  runs  east  and 
west  in  a  line  with  the  Bloomgate,  and  terminates  at 
the  cross— a  little  below  which  the  Bloomgate  begins, 
and  extends  west  to  the'extremity  of  the  town-^^e  IVellm 
gate,  which  branches  from  the  cross  in  a  south-east  di« 
rection— and  the  Castlegate  and  Broomgate,  which  like* 
wisedivergefrom  the  same  point  towards  the  south-west. 
Lanark  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean 
of  ^uild,  and  1 3  councillors ;  and  has  seven  inocMrpo* 
rations.  It  is  classed  with  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  British  senate. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  amount 
at  present  to  about  8000.  The  general  aspect  *of  the  Public 
town  is  now  much  superior  to  what  it  was  formerly,  butldiiigs. 
such  new  houses  as  are  built  being  erected  in  the  mo* 
dem  style,  and  in  everv  respect  more  agreeable  and 
commodious.  In  Lanark  are  several  pubUc  buildings, 
such  as  a  town- house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
with  a  county-hall,  a  council-room,  court-hall,  and 
weigh-houae.     Immediately  adjoining  ia  the  prison. 
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containing  the  ofBoe  of  the  town-derk.  Sec  The  pe^ 
rochial  church  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  was  erected  in  1772^  iind  is  a  large  modem  building, 
with  a  square  spire,  and  two  bells.  The  grammar 
school  in  Broomgate  Street  has,  besides  a  commodious 
teaching  room,  a  large  room,  containing  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  bequeaUied  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Smeliie,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  skill 
in  the  obstetric  art.  In  addition  to  these,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  public  markets  and  the  county  inn,  the  last 
of  which  is  situated  in  Bloomgate  Street,  and  was  built 

Sthe  subscription  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interest- 
in  the  county,  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  and  se- 
veral others.  At  Lanark  are  also  two  churches,  or 
meeting-houses,  belonging  to  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  are  of  the  Burgher  or  Relief  persuasion. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  the 
cotton  manufacture*  the  staple  of  the  county.  A  great 
number  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of 
muslins,  and  many  at  the  spmning  establishments  of 
New  Lanark.  Formerly  a  great  quantity  of  shoes  was 
manufactured,  and  exported  to  our  army  in  America, 
during  the  war  with  that  country  ;  but  this  manufac- 
ture has  been  long  on  the  decline.  The  manufacture 
of  stockings,  cabinet-work,  the  making  of  candles,  and 
tanning  cf  leather,  are  also  « carried  on.  Here  are 
seven  fairs  annually  for  the  transacting  of  business, 
and  the  buying  and  selling  the  produce  of  the  county. 
They  are,  in  general,  well  frequented,  and  often  by 
people  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  country  around  Lanark  is  celebrated  for  its 
bea»tii\il  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  chief  objects  of 
attentiovi,  and  which  have  long  and  deservedly  been 
admired,  are  the  Falls  of  the  Cfytfe-— the  scenes  upon 
the  Mouse,  called  Carilane  Crafg#— «id  the  great  ca$* 
ton  manvfactorie$.  There  are  three  remarkable  water- 
falls in  this  vicinity,  viz.  those  of  Sionehyres,  Corra, 
and  Bonningttm,  Sionebyres  Fall,  or  Lin,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  below  Lanark,  and  consists  of  three 
successive  falls,  oyer  which  the  whole  body  of  the  river 
rashes  into  a  deep  chasm  below.  Its  heieht  is  64  feet. 
The  ear- stunning  noise,  the  lofty  rocks  which  arise  on 
every  side,  the  variegated  copse-wood  which  covers 
their  summits,  and  the  effect  produced  from  the  union 
of  the  whole,  renders  this  cataract  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  and  interest 
Corra  Linn.  The  Corra  Linn  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
fW>m  Lanark,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  is  reckoned 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde.  Here 
the  river,  forming  two  separate  falls  of  upwards  of  80 
feet,  rushes  with  impetuous  force  into  a  deep  abyss, 
and  with  an  incessant  and  overpowering  noise.  On 
every  side,  the  course  of  the  river  is  environed  with 
rocks  of  a  great  height,  of  the  most  romantic  forms, 
and  covered  with  trees  of  every  diversity  of  foliage. 
Upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest,  and  directly 
alK>ve  the  upper  fall,  stands  the  ruinous  castle  of  Corra, 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Som- 
merville ;  and  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  the  modem 
house  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of  Miss  Edmonstone. 
Between  th&«,  and  situated  in  a  veiy  singular  and  ro- 
mantic situation,  and  immediately  upon  the  verge  of 
the  fall,  is  a  picturesque  mill,  whose  feeble  wheel,  and 
rugged  walls,  totter,  as  it  were,  with  the  concussion  of 
the  waters.  To  describe,  however,  in  adequate  lan- 
guage, the  beauties  of  the  scene,  or  the  effect  it  has 
upon  every  spectator  of  taste,  would  be  a  difficult  task. 
Thfi  rushing  of  the  8treamo«»the  rapidity  of  its  mo« 
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taon^-thedashnigofita  waters  from  rod[  to  lodMbe  UmL 
thundering  noise  occasioned  by  these  concnaskms— ihe  ^^*v^ 
height  Q^  the  rocks— the  ivy-dad  and  mouldering  cas. 
tie  of  Corra^— and  the  clouds  ti/^  mist  rising  majcstictllT 
from  the  abyss  below— form  altosether  a  scene  unnl 
vailed  in  the  island,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  any  other 
situation. 

From  the  Corra  Lmn,  a  walk  conducts  to  the  Foil  of  Boaiitra 
Bonnington,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    This  ^^^ 
walk  is  beautifully  picturesque:  Here,  it  passes  thnrngli 
groves  of  trees,  intermixed  with  the  honeysuckle,  £e 
wild  rose,  and  other  flowering  ^rubs ;  there,  it  sp- 
proachesthe  brink  of  some  precipice,  from  which  tb 
Clyde  is  seen  deep  ingiilphed  amongst  rocks,  thunder- 
ing and  boiling  through  a  broken  and  contracted  chin- 
nel.    Proceeding  thus,  a  view  is  at  length  obtained  of 
the  Fall  of  Bonnington, 

This  fall,  or  Unn,  consists  of  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
water,  precipitating  itself  over  the  rock  into  the  duuh 
pel  below.  Its  height  is  about  SO  feet;  and  though 
inferior  in  this  and  some  other  respects  to  Uie  other 
two  falls  of  Corra  and  Sionebyres,  yet,  with  its  acoom- 
paniments  of  wood  and  rock,  it  presents  a  scene  of 
much  interest  and  grandeur,  and  well  merits  the  tt« 
tention  of  the  stranger. 

Returning  along  the  banks,  a  walk  leads  to  a  pavi- 
lion, near  the  house  of  Bonnington,  a  seat  belonging  to 
Sir  Charles  Lod^hart  Ross,  £rt.  from  which,  by  ^ 
position  of  a  mirror,  another  and  reflected  prospect  ti 
obtained  <^  the  Corra  fall  pouring  downwards,  si  it 
were,  upon  the  head  of  the  spectator,  and  which,  fbm 
the  singularity  of  the  view,  produces  a  pleasing  sod 
striking  eflect  From  the  windows  of  tnis  sununer- 
house  a  variegated  and  romantic  prospect  is  obtaioed 
of  the  sceneiy  down  the  river  ana  the  adiacent  cotm* 
try,  comprehending  the  town  of  Lanark,  the  viUige  of 
New  Lanark,  its  extensive  cotton-works,  and  man; 
other  objects  at  a  greater  distance. 

To  the  noith-west  of  Lanark^  and  on  the  Meaae, 
there  are  also  many  fine  scenes  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  most  remarkable;in  this  Erection  is  Cardane  Crsigi,  Mm 
at  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  fsxm  that  Cm^ 
town.  This  place,  whidi  extends  nearly  halfamik 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  a  most  romamtic  Ml,  boond* 
ed  on  either  side  by  lofty  rodcs,  dlTersified  with  nstih 
ral  wood  and  plantations.  The  approach  fr-om  the  north, 
which  is  the  most  common  point  of  entry,  is  particiilsri 
ly  striking.  A  level  piece  of  ground,  around  which  the 
Mouse  makes  a  sweep,  conducts  to  the  mouth  of  this 
great  chasm,  which  consists  through  its  whole  eirtentof 
a  succession  of  grand  and  picturesque  ecenes,  enlivened 
by  the  water  of  the  river,  flowing  over  an  irregular  snd 
broken  channel.  In  ^e  most  sequestered  part  of  this 
ravine,  at  some  height  above  the  Mouse,  and  embower 
ed  in  copses,  is  a  natural  chasm  in  the  rock,  called  Wal- 
lace's cave,  which  tradition  and  history  ooncor  in  asau> 
ing  us  was  often  resorted  to  by  that  hero. 

Nor  is  this  place  valuable  merely  to  the  admirer  of 
the  scenery  of  nature— >the  niitanilist  will  also  find 
ample  scope  for  entertainment,  whether  by  examining 
its  geological  fonnation,  or  its  rich  botanical  treasQiea* 
many  rare  and  curious  plants  presenting  themselves  on 
every  hand  in  traversing  its  devioua  windings.  An  so* 
count  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  Cartlane  Craigs  has 
been  given  b^  Dr.  Macknight,  in  the  Wemerian  Tttnt" 
actions,  vol.  iL  (n.  j.)  ' 

LANARK,  New,  is  a  well  built  and  populous  viUsgc 
of  Lanarkshire,  about  a  mile  to  the  aouUi  of  Lanark.  It 
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t^k,  ii  situated  in  a  romantic  pictnreaque  sitnation  on  the 
^**^*  banks  of  the  Chrde,  which  ri«e  around  it  to  a  consider- 
able height  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  fine- 
ly variegated  with  woods  and  rocks^  the  river  passinff 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  forming  a  amafi 
isle  immediately  opposite  to  the  village. 

New  Lanark  owes  its  erection  to  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam,  which 
was  begun  here  bv  the  late  David  Dale,  Esq.  in  1784» 
prerioua  to  whicn  time,  the  site  of  the  village  was  a 
mere  morass,  remarkable  only  for  a  mineral  spring  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  called  the  Well  of  Spa,  the  sur- 
rounding high  grounds  on  die  north  side  of  the  river 
being  covered  with  broom,  furze,  and  fern.  At  this 
period,  the  ingenious  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Ark« 
wriafat  were  exciting  considerable  attention,  amongst 
mxm  as  were  interested  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
eountry ;  and  as  a  command  of  water  appeared  then  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  for  carrying  on  such  manu- 
factures, Mr.  Dale,  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  this 
situation,  and  its  advantages,  than  he  fixed  upon  it  as  a 

See  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  having 
ed  the  property  from  the  late  Robert  M 'Queen,  £sq. 
of  Braxfield,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  obtained  some  land 
adjoining,  he  beffan  his  operations,  by  founding  the 
first  miu  in  April  1785,  and  cutting  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct  through  a  rocky  bank  of  a  considerable  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  fidl  of  water  from  the 
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In  the  year  1788,  a  second  mill  was  btiilt ;  but  be- 
fore it  was  finished  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  being 
again  rebuilt,  was  finished  in  1789.  Shortly  afterwards 
two  others  were  erected ;  all  of  which  are  nearly  ad- 
joining, and  are  each  from  150  to  160  feet  in  length, 
by  from  30  to  iO  wide,  and  seven  stories  high. 

As  the  town  of  Lanark,  and  the  surrounding  conn- 
tiy,  could  not  supply  the  number  of  people  wanted  to 
carry  on  these  woncs,  families  were  invited  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  many  children  were  procured,  from  some  of 
the  charitable  institutions  in  Edinburgh,  for  this  pur- 


In  March  1786,  the  spinning  commenced,  and  the 
manufactory  has  been  in  a  progressive  state  of  ad- 
vancement, particularly  since  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Owen  and  Co. ;  and  besides,  being 
amongst  the  first  which  was  established  in  Scotlanc^ 
it  is  remarkable  for  being  still  the  largest  in  the  island, 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  people  to  whom  it  gives 
employment  and  support. 

Behind  the  mills,  which  are  situated  oti  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  to  which  they  «re  parallel,  is  si- 
tuated a  range  of  buildings,  for  the  stowage  and  clean- 
mtr  of  the  cotton,  &c. ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
mills,  is  a  large  mechuiical  establishment,  with  an  iron 
and  brass  foundery.  The  whc^e  of  the  extensive  me- 
chanism which  these  buildings  contain,  is  impelled  by 
the  wrater  of  the  Clyde.  The  number  of  spindles  now  at 
work^  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  water  twist, 
bein^  about  23,000,  besides  the  mule  spindles,  which 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  spinning  here. 

The  houses  in  the  village  are  built  after  a  regular 
plan,  and  of  a  construction  not  inelegant  They  stand 
on  the  face  of  a  declivity  above  Uie  works,  and  are 
formed  into  resular  and  well  paved  streets,  'containing 
a  population  of  2400,  all  supported  by  the  manufacto* 
ry  ;  and  of  whom,  excluding  those  who  are  too  young 
to  work,  (children  not  being  admitted  into  these  mills 
till  the  age  of  ten,)  and  those  engaged  in  domestic  oc- 
cupations, or  such  as  are  infirm  through  age  or  other* 


wise,  1600  or  1700  are  tctualiy  employed.    Their  time 
sf  working  is  ten  hours  and  a  half  m  the  day. 

As  the  principal  proprietor,  and  sole  manager  of  this 
establishment,  Mr.  Owen,  has  been  engaged,  during  a 
period  of  many  years,  in  endeavouring  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  hoped  that  a  short 
account  of  the  excellent  moral  and  economical  arrange* 
ments  which  have  taken  effect,  or  are  in  progress  here, 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  insertion.  The  institution  fbr 
education  may  be  first  described.  The  building,  which 
is  centrioallj^  placed,  and  forms  an  ornamental  part  of 
the  village,  is  145  feet  long  by  45  broad,  and  of  three 
stories  in  height,  having  a  considerable  inclosed  area 
or  play  ground  in  front.  The  ground  floor  being  un- 
oonnect^  with  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  is  en- 
tered from  behind.  The  firat  storey  in  front  is  divided^ 
into  three  apartments,  the  odier  into  two,  the  largest  of 
which  is  fitted  up,  so  as  to  serve  also  as  a  general  lec- 
ture room,  or  chiqiel,  and  being  provided  with  a  gal- 
lery, acoommodatea  1000  or  1200  persons.  The  day 
school  is  composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  ten,  to  the  number  of  about  560,  who  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
anartmenta  in  the  institution.  The  youngest,  or  infant 
class,  under  the  age  of  five,  ar^  of  course  occupied  only 
in  those  amusements  which  are  suitable  to  tneir  age, 
playing  about  in  the  area  before  the  school,  when  die 
weather  admits  it,  under  the  charge  of  a  male  and  fe- 
male superintendant,  and  whose  principal  office  it  is,  to 
encouru;e  amongst  them  habits  and  feelings  of  good 
will  and  afiection  towards  each  other. 

The  remaining  four  classes  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  branches  of  elementary  learning,  music^  vocal 
and  instrumental,  dancing  and  the  military  exercise. 
The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitdng ;  and  when  the 
further  contemplated  arrangements  are  completed,  the 
boys  will  be  instructed  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  and 
the  girls  will  attend  in  rotation  at  the  public  kitchen, 
in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  masten  of  the  difi^erent  dasses,  are  uarli« 
Cttlarly  instructed  to  make  a  well  directed  kindness, 
(iltttead  of  force  and  severity)  the.  instrument  of  ex* 
acting  from  the  scholara  due  obedience  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school ;  and  experience  has,  in  this  ut« 
stance  proved,  that  a  system,  combining  amusement 
with  instruction,  and  conducted  under  such  influence, 
exonerates  the  master  from  all  the  difficulties  which 
usually  attach  to  his  office. 

In  the  evenings,  the  institution  is  opened  to  the 
young  people,  who  are  empbyed  in  the  manufactory 
during  the  day,  when  they  are  occupied  for  two  houn, 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  in  improving 
themselves  in  the  different  branches  of  learning,  and 
in  amusements,  of  which  dancing  and  music  iorm  a 
principal  part.^  There  is  a  concert  once  a- week  at  the 
mstitution,  assisted  by  the  village  instrumental  band ; 
and  on  these  evenings,  as  well  as  on  every  other  ooca- 
sion,  the  place  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  visits  of  tho 
older  inbanitants,  and  of  all  respectable  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  next  object  of  our  notice,  is  the  building  lately 
erected  for  a  public  kitchen.  It  is  of  consideraUe  dimen« 
sions,  being  about  150  feet  in  length,  by  45  broad,  and 
three  stories  in  height  The  ground  floor  comprises 
two  spacious  kitchens,  a  bakehouse,  store-rooms,  and 
supenntendanta  apartments.  The  upper  stories  are 
divided,  each  into  two  equal  apartments;  those  on 
the  first  being  designed  for  eating  rooms,  and  the  two 
above  for  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  &c  to  be  open  to 
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the  oldet  class  of  villa^rs.  The  obvious  effect  of  such 
an  establishment^  besides  many  accompanying  advan- 
tages^ is  to  diminish  the  expence,  while  it  multiplies 
the  comforts  of  living  to  tlie  inhabitants  in  general,  by 
the  economy  of  fuel  and  attendance,  and  by  the  cheaper 
and  more  nutritious  preparation  of  food  which  may  be 
thus  attained. 

There  has  long  been  granted  to  each  householder^  at 
New  Lanark^  a  portion  of  garden-ground  to  cultivate ; 
but  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  vegetable  food,  a 
new  public  garden  has  been  laid  out  by  the  company, 
which  is  to  extend  to  seven  or  eight  acres.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  belt  of  planting,  and  a  spacious  walk  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  work  people.  This  promenade,  and  others 
formed  for  that  purpose,  to  which  they  have  access, 
commanding  in  every  direction  diversified  views  of  a 
beautiful  country,  may  comprise  an  extent  of  probably 
not  less  than  two  miles ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  li- 
mited hours  of  labour  which  prevail  at  this  manufac- 
tory, they  are  thus  enabled  to  partake  of  that  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  which  the  nature  of  their  employment 
renders  absolutely  necessary  for  a  moderate  degree  of 
health  and  happiness. 

The  inhabitants  here,  in  addition  to  these  conve- 
niences, are  supplied  with  provisions,  clothing,  and 
every  necessary  of  a  good  quality,  and  at  a  reasonable 
rate  at  the  store,  which  has  been  long  established  by 
the  company,  and  conducted  under  regulations  to  in- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  a  provident  expenditure  of  their 
earnings.  Pothouses,  and  all  their  injurious  conse- 
quences, have  long  been  banished  from  the  place.  A 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  and  superannuat- 
ed, is  supported  by  a  contribution  of  one-sixtieth  part  of 
their  wages ;  and  a  surgeon,  paid  by  the  company,  re- 
aides  at  the  village.  Many  other  regulations  and  ar- 
rangements besides  these,  exist  at  this  establishment, 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  specify.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  these  have  produced,  as  far  as  they  hi- 
therto have  had  time  to  operate,  (according  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  writer  of  this  article)  all  the  effects 
which  the  proprietors  could  wish  or  expect,  both  with 
respect  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  concern,  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  But  although  the 
latter  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  when 
their  situation  is  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of 
many  others,  yet  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor,  Mr.  Owen,  that  manufactures,  when 
they  constitute  the  exclusive  employment  of  a  popula- 
tion, cannot,  by  any  possible  an*angement,  be  made 
compatible  with  the  possession  of  that  degree  of  health 
and  happiness  to  which  human  beings  are  entitled; 
and  that  this  object  can  only  be  attained  under  a  sys- 
tem, combining  manufacturing  with  agricultural  la- 
bour, and  of  which  the  latter  is  the  basis.  See  Den- 
holm's  MS.  History  of  Lanarkshire;  Tour  to  the  Lakes ^ 
by  the  same  author ;  Statistical  Account,  S^c.    (d.  j.) 

LANARKSHIRE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  counties 
in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland. 
Natariilhi&-      The  county  of  Lanark  is  situated  between  55^  14' 
to»y.  42",  and  55^  56'  10"  of  North  Lat. ;  and  S«  22^  51",  and 

40  22'  51"  of  West  Long,  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stir- 
ling, and  Linlithgow ;  on  the  south  by  Dumfries-shire ; 
on  the  east  by  Peebles  and  Edinburghshires ;  and  on  the 
west  by  those  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  lengUi  of  Lanark- 
shire, from  Queensberry-hill  on  the  south,  to  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  burgh  of  Renfrew  on  the  north- 
west, is  52  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  nearly  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  its  lengthy  from  the  confines  Of 
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Peeblesshire  on  the  east  at  Garvaldfoot,  to  the  source  of  Loui. 
the  Avon^  on  the  frontiers  of  Ayrshire  on  the  west,  n    iim. 
33  miles.     It  contains  an  area  of  9S6  square  miles,  or  ^^r^ 
471s278  Scots  statute  acres. 

Towards  the  south,  particuli  Jy  in  die  parishes  ofFindtx 
Crawford,  Crawfordjohn,  Lamington,  Coulter,  ind  the  cDufitry* 
upper  part  of  Douglas,  the  county  is  hilly  and  monn. 
tainous.  A  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Lmthm, 
stretches  through  the  country  from  near  the  Clyde  to 
the  south-western  boundary,  where  part  of  the  chsia 
separates  Lanarkshire  from  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lanarkshire  another 
ridge  runs  northward  for  many  miles  betwixt  and  Pee* 
bles*shire.     A  third  chain,  farther  to  the  north,  crosses 
the  county  towards  the  west,  about  20  miles  from  the 
southern  limit.     The  eastern  part  of  this  chain  is  csllel 
the  hills  of  Tinto,  and  the  western  part,  separated  fron 
the  eastern  by  the  vale  of  the  Douglas,  the  Haughshaw 
hills.      The    general  surface  of  this  hilly  district  ii 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Many  of 
the  mountains  are  of  a  great  height;   Lowther  Hill  ii 
2450  feet  high  above  the  same  level ;  Tinto  2236  feet; 
Coulter- fell  about  the  same  height;    and  Caimtable^ 
on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  measures  1650  feet 

To  the  northward  of  the  hills  of  Tinto,  Lanarkshire 
is,  in  general,  a  fine  champaign  and  variegated  coun- 
try, declining  to  the  north* west,  and  in  manv  sitoaUani 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  ana  the  gran* 
deur  of  its  scenes. 

Many  beautiful  vales  stretch  alongst  thenumeroDS^<^ 
rivers.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  vale  of  Clyde,  extend- 
ing from  about  two  miles  above  Lanark,  to  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  Glasgow,  every  where  remarks- 
ble  for  its  natural  beauties,  its  numerous  country  seats, 
its  waterfalls,  romantic  dells,  orchards,  hanging  woods, 
and  cultivated  fields. 

The  principal  river  of  the  county,  and  in  point  of  com-  Iii«* 
merdal  importance  the  first  in  Scotland,  is  the  Clyde; 
which,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  Lanarkshirei 
gives  it  the  name  of  Clydesdale.  It  collects  its  supplies 
from  no  less  than  1200  square  miles  of  surface,  ioclud* 
ing  the  areas  described  by  its  tributary  streams.  Ivs 
farthest  source  is  situated  near  Queensberry-hill,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  county,  at  theheadof  amtt« 
let  called  the  Crook-bum,  flowing  into  the  river  DaOj 
and  which,  after  a  course  of  several  miles,  is  joined 
by  a  stream  called  Little  Clyde ;  this  last  has  ita  rise 
near  the  mountain  of  Clydeslaw,  in  the  vicinity  oi 
which  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Annan  have  also  iheii 
sources. 

The  general  direction  of  the  river  is  towards  the 
north-west.  In  its  course,  by  a  noble  sweep,  it  winds 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Tinto ;  then  leaving 
the  hilly  district  of  the  county,  and  entering  the  more 
cultivated  division,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  vale  of  Clyde,  it  forms  the  cclebnt- 
ed  waterfalls  of  Bonnington,  Corra,  Dundaff,  and  Slope- 
byres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lanark.  Continuing 
to  flow  through  this  fiiie  vale,  it  passes  Hamilton,  Ra« 
therglen,  and  the  city  of  Glasgow,  a  few  miles  above 
which  it  first  receives  the  influence  of  the  tide;  and  then 
gliding  onwards,  with  a  smooth  and  gentle  current,  and 
passing  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Port  Glasgow,  itfonns 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  nearly  opposite  to  Greenock,  wf 
a  length  of  course  from  its  moat  distant  source  to  this 
point,  including  iU  various  windings  and  sinucisiii«  ol 
106f  miles,  and  during  which  it  falla  no  less  than  iW 
feet. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  two  im«« 
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above  Glasgow  for  small  vessels  and  steam-boats,  and 
to  that  ci^  for  such  as  do  not  exceed  170  or  180 
tons.  The  improvement  of  this  navigation  has  been 
always  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  as  an 
object  of  great  importance;  and  from  an  early  period, 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it^  particularly  of  late 
years,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  river  has  greatly 
mcreased;  and  vessels  drawing  9  feet  6  inches,  can 
DOW  navigate  the  Clyde  up  to  the  city.  This  in- 
crease wiu  appear  from  the  following  short  statement, 
for  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the 
politeness  of  James  Spreul,  Esq.  city- chamberlain  and 
superintendant  of  the  operations  upon  the  river. 

On  the  8th  January  1813^  the  number  of  vessels  at 
the  Broomielaw  was 


On  28th  Maj  1813 
On  6th  May  1817 
On  I6th  Jan.  1818 


116  amounting  to  5(i61  Tons. 
125    ...    .    6066 
157    ...    .    9203 
179    ..    •      10.907 


more  frequent  and  lasting  than  in  the  country  betwixt    Luiark- 
Hamilton  and  Lanark,  or  even  somewhat  farther  south;  ^^jj** 
but  this  regards  only  the  level  districts,  for  in  the  hilly  cUmaieT 
part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Dumfries- shire,  they  are 
more  iVequent  than  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county. 
Owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  numerous  mountains  m 
that  quarter,  the  heats  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter, 
are  also  greater  in  these  divisions  than  nearer  Uie 
mouth  of  the  Clyde.    The  wind  blows  in  this  county 
from  the  south-west,  at  an  average,  for  more  than  two« 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  from  this  cause  the  trees  almost 
universally  incline  in  the  opposite  direction.     The 
north-east  and  east  wind,  oflen  continue  for  a  consider* 
able  time  during  the  spring  months,  and  even  some* 
times  in  May  aitd  June. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  (|uantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  in  two  different  situations  of  the  coun« 
ty,  from  1807  to  1817j  as  indicated  by  two  excellent 
rain  gauges : 


Of  this  laat  number  there  were 


SO  of  40  tons. 

48  of  from  48  to  60  tons. 

64  of  fiom  60  to  80  do. 


29  from  60  to  100  torn,  and 
8  of      100  tons  and  upwardi. 


The  revenue  of  the  river,  from  8th  July,  1816,  till 
8  th  July  1817«  amounted  to  £7028  :  0  :  7  Sterling. 

The  tide  flows  up  the  river  about  three  miles  above 
Gla^ow,  and  in  spring  tides  even  farther ;  the  flow 
contmues  at  an  average  about  4  hours  and  20  minutes; 
and  at  that  city  the  neap  tides  rise  3  feet  6  inches,  and 
the  spring  tides  2  feet  higher. 

The  Clvde  is  very  subject  to  inundations.  The  most 
remarkable  on  record  took  place  in  the  years  1712  and 
1782.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  the  water  rose  18 
feet  6  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  in 
the  latter  year,  on  the  12th  of  March,  fVom  12  to  24 
feet,  according  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
banks  in  different  places.  The  principal  tributary 
streams  of  the  Clyde  are  the  Oaer,  the  Coulter>  the 
Methvens,  the  Douglas,  the  Mouse,  the  Nethan,  the 
Avon,  Calders,  North  and  South,  Rotten  Calder,  Kel- 
vin, Cart,  and  Leven. 

The  principal  mineral  springs  are  Walston  Well,  in 
the  parish  of  that  name ;  Monkland  Well,  near  Airdrie ; 
a  spring  in  the  parish  of  Blantyre,  and  another  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  near  Rutherglen  Bridge.  These 
springs  were  formerly  in  much  more  repute  Uian  at  pre- 
aent,  for  their  medicinal  qualities;  particularly  those  of 
Monkland  Well  and  Blantyre,  which,  about  60  years  ago, 
were  visited  by  the  ffay  and  fashionable  from  all  quarters. 

The  most  considerable  lake  is  the  Bishop's  Loch,  be- 
twixt the  parishes  of  Cadder  and  Old  Monkland :  it  is 
one  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  of  that  extent  in 
breadth.  The  Bl^ck  Loch,  in  New  Monkland  parish,  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  milf  in 
breadtn.  To  these  succeed  a  number  of  others,  as  Ged's 
X.och,  Johnston  Loch,  both  in  the  parish  of  Cadder ;  and 
Huggenfield  and  Frankfield  Lochs,  in  the  barony  pa^ 
rish  of  Glasgow.  The  most  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
however,  but  artificially  formed,  is  the  Hill-end  reser- 
voir for  supplying  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal ;  it  is  in 
the  parish  of  New  Monkland,  and  covers  an  extent  of 
317  acres,  containing  a  supply  to  that  navigation  of 
1 1,857  lockfulls  of  water. 

The  climate  of  this  county,  like  that  of  the  island,  is 
an  g^eneral  variable ;  but  from  the  situation  of  its  seve- 
ral districts,  and  other  local  circumstances,  there  is  a 
difference,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  in  this  respect.  In 
the  north-western,  or  low  district  of  the  county,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the  rains  are  reckoned  to  be 
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The  greatest  degree  of  heat  observed  in  the  upper 

5 art  of  the  county  for  many  ^rears,  was,  on  the  28th 
une  1785,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood 
at  85^^,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  middle  division 
at  84.  Last  summer,  1817*  the  heat  for  some  days  waa 
also  very  considerable,  the  mercury  at  Glasgow,  in  the 
shade,  standing  at  85"*.  In  the  level  district  of  the 
county  in  1740,  during  the  winter,  the  cold  was  so  se- 
vere, that  the  mercury  stood  23^  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  in  January  1 768,  it  was  34®  below  it.  On  the 
14th  January  1780,  it  stood  46®  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  on  the  22d  January  1814,  at  8®  below  zero. 

The  mountainous  district  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mtaendo- 
county  bordering  on  Dumfries-shire,  appears  to  be  of  87* 
primary  formation.  It  consists  chiefly  of  argillaceous 
rock,  or  schistus,  in  a  position  nearly  vertical,  ranging 
east  and  west,  and  contains  frequent  veins  of  heavy 
and  calcareous  spar,  indicating  the  presence  of  metallic 
ores.  This  rock  is  covered  occasionally  by  amygdaloid, 
or  toadstone,  called  there  Copper  Craig,  and  by  basalt, 
or  whinstone,  which,  in  many  situations,  obtrudes  it^ 
self  into  day. 

Towards  the  north-west,  a  considerable  difference 
takes  place  in  the  geological  structure  of  some  of  the 
mountains.  Tinto,  and  its  adjoining  hills,  which  sepa- 
rate the  mountainous  district  from  tne  low  country,  is 
of  secondary  formation,  and  may  be.described  as  a  fleets 
mountain,  superincumbent  on  grey  wacke,  and  of  this 
rock  the  great  mass  of  the  hills  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tinto  seem  to  be  composed.  The  substance  which  lies 
immediately  over  it  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  is  a 
conglomerate,  with  a  basis  of  day,  over  which  daystone, 
greenstone,  and  greenstone  passing  into  clinkstone,  and 
porphyry  slate,  successively  appear  till  we  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  whioi  consists  of  compact  fd« 
spar,  and  felspar  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  quartz,  mica, 
felspar,  and  hornblende.  Some  miles  to  the  west- 
ward  of  Tinto,  limestone  occurs,  and  beds  of  sand« 
atone.  Indeed  the  last  rock,  called  by  the  Weme* 
rians  the  old  red  sandstone,  appears  to  compose  the 
whole  inferior  districts  of  Lanarkshire,  though,  in 
many  places,  it  is  broken  in  upon  by  rocks  of  a  very  dif« 
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ferent  kind.  In  the  elevated  ridfj^es  of  hiUs  and  high 
grounds  running  parallel  to  the  Clyde,  are  many  rocks 
of  granite  and  basalt ;  and  of  this  last,  at  the  Cathkin 
hills,  near  Glasgow,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  rock,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  1 00  columns,  rising,  at  an  angle 
of  about  70^,  to  the  height  of  more  than  40  feet 

This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  minerals.  It  con« 
tains  excellent  freestone,  limestone,  ironstone,  coal, 
and  granite.  The  most  valuable  freestone  is  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  district,  with  which  the  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  adjacent  country,  are 
constructed.  Limestone  is  to  be  met  with  in  many 
places,  but  principally  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Tinto  hills.  In  almost 
all  the  limestone  rocks,  are  to  be  met  with  shells  and 
other  fossils,  which  are  sometimes  very  numerousi  and 
of  many  different  species. 

Ironstone  is  very  abundant  in  some  situations.  It 
lies  in  regular  strata  above  the  limestone  and  coal ;  in 
others  in  contact  with  sandstone ;  and  in  others  again, 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  form  of  balls,  which  are  of  an 
excellent  quality,  yielding  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of 
iron.  The  ironstone  found  here,  is  entirely  used  in  the 
different  furnaces  in  the  county,  particularly  at  those  of 
Clyde,  Calder,  Cleland,  and  Shotts.  The  richest  mines 
are  those  of  Calderwood  and  Crossbasket,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilbride,  and  which  have  been  long  wrought  to 
great  advantage. 

The  most  valuable  metallic  ores  are,  however,  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  where  lead  has  been 
wrought  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  principal 
mines  are  at  Leadhills,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
ton,  and  let  by  that  nobleman  to  the  Scotch  Mining 
Company.  The  most  celebrated  mine  here  is  called  the 
Susannim  mine,  which  yields  an  ore  of  a  very  rich  qua- 
lity. The  veins  of  lead  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inch- 
es to  fifteen  feet.  Silver  is  extracted' from  the  lead,  in 
the  proportion  of  6  to  12  ounces  in  the  ton.  The  num- 
ber of  bars  of  lead  smelted  annually,  amounts  at  pre- 
sent to  18,000,  each  weighing  9  stone  weight.  Of 
these,  the  Earl  of  Hopeton  receives  one« sixth  part  as 
lordship  or  rent.  There  are  350  men  employed  in  theaa 
mines,  who  work  only  6  hours  in  the  24,  which,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  employment,  is  perhaps  fully 
sufficient. 

In  the  same  district  of  the  county,  gold  is  often 
found  amongst  the  mountains  in  veins  of  quartz,  or 
washed  down  into' the  sand  of  rivulets ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  which  has  yet  been  found,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Hopeton.  Gold  was  first  dis- 
covered herein  the  reign  of  James  III.  by  one  Corne- 
lius Devossec,  a  lapidary  of  London ;  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these  pieces,  called  unicorns,  coined 
from  it.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.  300  men  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  searching  for  this  precious  me* 
tal  for  several  summers,  and  to  have  collected  gold  to 
the  amount  of  £  100,000  sterling. 

Lapis  lazuli,  and  antimony,  have  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  A  more  valuable  mineral  than  either 
of  these,  is,  however,  found  here  in  abundance,  viz. 
coal.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  coal  stretches 
through  this  county  in  one  solid  mass,  over  nearly  1 10 
souare  miles,  or  55,000  acres  ;  and  taking  all  the  strata 
of  coal  into  account,  the  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  5 
yards.  Indeed,  in  particular  situations,  there  are  veins 
from  7  to  8,  8  to  9,  and  9  to  14  feet,  or  even  more.  At 
Cleland,  it  is  found  to  be  upwards  of  22  feet  thick ;  at 
Fullerton  24i  feet ;  at  Faskine  25  feet  8  inches ;  and 
at  Garion  Gill  no  less  than  39  feet. 

The  field  of  coal  which  has  been  most  attended  to. 


lies  adjacent  to  Glasgow,  and  is  henee  called  die  GUi.  u^ 
gow  field,  which  dips  upon  either  side  of  the  Clyde  to.     «kbt 
wards  the  river.   This  field,  like  the  others  in  the  coan-  "^V^ 
ty,  consists  of  8  seams.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  ^^ 
are  the  first  six,  which  have  the  following  names,  situa* 
tions,  Sec. 

1st,  The  upper  seam  4  feet  thick,  below  which  an 
strata  of  different  substances  15  fathoms  thick. 

2d.  Seanl  or  rough  coal  40  inches  thick,  below  vhick 
are  6  fathoms  of  strata  of  different  kinds. 

3d,  Rough  Main,  or  main  coal,  4  feet  thick,  the  in* 
terveiiing  strata  betwixt  and  No.  4.  10  fathoms  thick. 

4th,  Humph  coal  about  30  inches,  below  10  fathoini 
of  diflTerent  substances. 

5th,  Splint  Ell  coal  40  indies  in  thickness;  below  lis 
strata  of  several  substances  from  1  to  10  feet 

6th,  Lower  Main,  or  Splint  Main,  7  feet  thick ;  this 
seam  contains  sometimes  balls  of  ironstone. 

Below  these  seams  are  the  7th  and  the  8th.  The  7th 
seam,  called  Sour  milk  coal,  is  about  12  fathoms  belew 
No.  6,  and  measures  about  3  feet  thidc,  but  is  not  at 
present  wrought ;  and  the  8th  seam  is  lower  sdil  10 
fathoms,  being  about  30  inches  in  thidiness,  and  is 
likewise  not  as  yet  attended  to. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county,  as  at  Calder  ivomworb, 
the  2d  and  Sd  seams  unite,  and  form  a  seam  of  10  feet 
in  thickness;  and  at  Woodhall,  16  fathoms  above  the 
upper  coal,  is  a  strata  of  candle  coal  about  8  inches 
thick,  which  bums  with  a  brilliant  light,  and  yields  a 
much  greater  quantitv  of  hydrogen  ffas  for  iUummating 
than  the  common  coal.  At  Poni'eign,  in  Che  upper  part 
of  the  county,  where  the  coal  field  appears  to  be  a  con* 
tinuation  of  diat  of  Muirkirk,  the  seam  is  between  7 
and  8  feet  thick.  And  in  the  parish  of  LesroahagoWi  at 
Auchenheath,  Nethanfoot,  &c.  there  are  very  fine  leami 
of  candle  coal,  of  a  compact  and  close  texture,  which  is 
much  valued,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance,  from  the 
superior  light  whidi  it  yields,  to  that  produced  from 
die  ordinary  coal. 

At  these  different  collieries,  immense  quantities  ot 
raised.  In  1816,  at  Calder  colliery,  about  9  mileseist- 
wards  from  Glasgow,  75,000  carts  were  put  oat ;  and 
at  that  of  Govan,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  aXj, 
the  number  raised  that  year  was  60,000,  eadi  of  12 
cwt.  There  are  in  the  county  about  35  coal  companies, 
who  employ  about  2000  workmen,  and  raise  annusDy 
from  the  mine,  for  home  sale  and  exportation,  700,000 
carts  of  coal. 

In  the  deep  vales,  sequestered  dells,  and  woods  of  Bloa^ 
this  county,  are  to  be  found  several  rare  plants.    The 
few  following  may  be  mentioned.  Cirojta  alpina,  moun- 
tain enchanter's  nightshade,  in  Hamilton  wood ;  Verth 
nica  monlana,  mountain  speedwell,  in  Cartlane  Craigs, 
near  Lanark;  MercuriaHsperennis,  dog's  mercaryi  t 
poisonous  plant,  banks  of  Clyde ;   Circasa  lute$iana,in' 
chanter's  nightshade,  Gilbumsyke,  parish  of  Kilbride; 
7mpatiens  noli  me  tangere,  yellow  balsam  toadi  me  not, 
in  moist  groves.     Atropa  belladonna  divaie^  or  deadly 
nightshade,  in  waste  ground ;  tuiipa  s^lueHrUf  wild  tu« 
lip,  near  Hamilton ;    Convallaria  tnajetis,  lily  of  the 
valley,  falls  of  the  Clyde;  Berberis  vulgaris,  barbenyi 
in  the  woods  about  Lanark ;  Antirrhinum  eymbalara, 
ivy  leaved  snap  dragon,  on  the  old  walls  of  Bdthvdl 
castle ;  Cheiranihiusfruliculoeue,  wild  widlfloweK,  Maim 
Castle,  Kilbride,  Both  well  Castle,  &c  :  Geranimm  l^d-      \ 
dum,  shining  cranesbill,CartlaneCraig8,Biantyre  Priory ; 
^erapias  lalifolia,  broad  leaved  helebcnme,  in  the  woods 
of  Both  well,  Hamilton,  &c.  and  Humubu  tupulus,  hopi 
'Craignethan  Castle. 

The  Bison  Scoticus,  or  wttSi  described  by  Cflesari  lik 
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londc-  vi.  ippean  to  have  been  onee  a  native  of  this  county,  the 
'^^'^  skeleton  and  horns  of  this  animal  having  been  dug  up  at 
New  Lanark,  in  1805,  and  the  horns  of  another  at  Tor- 
rance, near  Kilbride.  Among  the  wild  animals  are,  the 
otter,  nnutella,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
weasel,  MtuleUa  vulgaris,  which  abounds  every  where. 
On  the  dry  heathy  spots,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  coun* 
tj,  you  often  meet  with  the  retreat  of  the  Ursu  smeles,  or 
badger ;  and  amongst  the  rocks  of  Cartlane  Craigs,  and 
similar  situations,  the  wild  cat,  Caiusjerus.  The  fox, 
the  hare,  &c.  are  nearly  alike  plentiful  in  the  cultivated 
and  barren  districts. 

Amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  may  be  reckoned  the 
ciffle,  Falco  ehrysactos ;  the  heron,  Ardea  major  ;  the 
wuid  goose ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  duck  kind. 

The  woods  and  copses  are  enlivened  by  the  black- 
bird,  the  thrush,  the  bullfinch,  and  many  other  little 
songsters ;  and  amongst  the  woods  of  Hamilton  and 
Bothwell,  the  pheasant  is  now  no  longer  a  stranger. 
The  birds  of  passage  are,  principally,  the  swallow,  the 
martin,  and  the  land«rail,  or  corn-crake ;  and  the  moors 
and  waste  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  county,  abound 
with  game,  particularly  red  and  black  grouse. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  contain  the  salmon,  the  floun- 
der, the  braifle,  the  trout,  the  eel,  &c. ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Clyde  is  visited  by  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deep,  as  the  porpoise, 'Ds/pAtm/f-pAoc^enff,  which 
sometimes  visits  the  Broomielaw,  and  has  ascended  even 
some  miles  farther  up  the  Clyde.  Below  the  Stoneb3rre 
&1I,  is  also  to  be  found  the  pearltbearing  muscle.  Unto 
margarii^era,  from  whidi  pearls  have  been  sometimes 
though  seldom  procured* 

Lanarkshire,  lying  in  the  south  division  of  Scotland^ 
was  situated  in  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia ;  and, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  was  inhabited  by  the  Damini,  a 
nadoii  or  tribe  of  considerable  note  in  the  early  period 
of  British  history.  This  ooun^  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  including  the  whole  of 
Renfrewshire,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  was 
disjoined  from  Lanark,  and  formed  into  a  separate  ju- 
risdiction, in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  James,  prince  and 
Stewart  of  Scotland,  by  a  charter  of  erection,  dated  at 
Perth,  the  10th  of  December  1404. 

To  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  Lanark- 
ahire,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff-de- 
tmte,  and  three  substitutes,  magistrates  of  burghs,  has 
been  long  divided  into  three  districts  called  wards, 
viz.  the  upper  ward,  to  the  south-east;   the  middle 
ward,  so  termed  irom  its  situation;   and  the  lower 
ward,  to  the  north-west    These  wards  contain  41  pa- 
rishes, exclusive  of  certain  parts  of  the  parochial  dis- 
tricts of  Moffat,  Kilbucho,  and  Cathcart,  which  also  be- 
lonjg  to  Clydesdale;  and  form,  with  the  adjoining  pa- 
riahea  of  Skirling,  Broughton,    Glenholm,  and  Kil- 
iMicho,  in  Peebles-shire,  Cumbernauld,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  Cathcart,  the  greatest  part  of  which  belongs 
Co  Renfrew,  the  presbyteries  of  Biggar,  Lanark,  Ha- 
milton, and  Glasgow ;  the  first  is  included  in  the  synod 
€s£  LiOthian  and  Tweedale,  and  the  three  others  in  that 
a€  Olasgow  and  Ayr. 

The  upper  ward,  which  is  the  most  extensive,  con- 
tains 544  square  miles,  or  277*246  Scots  acres;  the 
middle  ward  S02  miles,  or  153,954  acres ;  and  the  lower 
^rard  78  miles,  or  40,078  acres. 

According  to  the  census  of  1811,  the  population  of 
tbe  county  was  as  follows : 

Nuinber  of  inhabitants  in  the  upper  ward    88,8^8 

in  the  middle  ward  41,357 

in  the  lower  ward    122,501 

Total  in  the  county  in  1811,    192,726 


Since  that  year,  however,  the  population  of  somedis- 
tricts  has  greatly  increased,  particularly  that  containing 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  its  suburbs,  and  or  the  adjacent  Inu 
rony  parish,  which  contain  at  present  about  120,000; 
and  allowing  only  3000  of  increase  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  county,  the  population  of  Lanarkshire  may  now  be 
stated  at  205,000. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  county  in  former  timet  be-  Propertj 
longed,  in  ri^ht  of  territory,  to  a  tew  noble  and  ancient  "****' 
families,  particulary  those  of  Douglas,  Hamilton,  Blan-  ^^^"^ 
tyre,  Camwath,  Hyndford,  Lee,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Glasgow.  These  great  landholders  held  their  property 
immediately  of  the  crown  in  freehold ;  in  course  of  time 
this  was  partly  again  disposed  of  to  another  class  of  oc- 
cupuits,  in  consideration  of  military  service  or  ward* 
holding.  Upon  its  abolition,  such  persons  as  held  theip 
lands  by  that  tenure  had  it  converted  into  feu  holding, 
they  becoming  bound  to  pay  the  superior  a  yearly  rent 
in  money  or  grain,  nomine  Jeudi  Jirmas.  Others  hold 
their  lands  by  blench- holdings  that  is,  by  a  simple  ao* 
knowledgment,  or,  which  is  much  the  same,  an  illusory 
yearly  duty  of  a  penny  money,  a  rose,  &c.  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  superiority  nomine  albiEjirmm. 

The  valued  rent  of  the  county  in  Scots  money,  by 
which  the  land  tax  and  other  assessments  are  propor« 
tionedy  is  as  follows : 

Upper  ward, £62,140  17    2 

Middle  ward 68,988    7     1 

Lower  ward, 30,989  12    7 


Total  for  the  county, 


£162,118  16  10 


The  number  of  freeholders  on  the  roll  (January 
1818)  amounted  to  99-  Some  of  the  qualifications  for 
this  privilege  have  been  lately  sold  as  high  as  £1350 
Sterling. 

There  are  three  royal  burghs,  Lanark,  the  county 
town,  where  the  chief  courts  of  the  freeholders  are  held, 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  shire  elected ; 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  town  of  Rutherglen.  The 
other  towns  are  Hamilton,  a  burgh  of  barony.  Strath- 
aven,  Douglas,  Biggar,  Airdrie ;  and  many  thriving  and 
populous  villages,  as  Leadhills,  Camwath,  Carluke, 
Stonehouse,  Wishawtown,  &c. 

Many  extensive  coppices  and  natural  woods  adorn  Woo^  ani 
this  county,  particular^  near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  pUnutions. 
and,  from  the  Falls,  downwards.  These  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  2200  acres,  and  are  cut  periodically  in 
certain  portions  or  allotments  called  hags.  Till  with- 
in these  70  years  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to 
the  planting  of  wood.  The  late  John  Earl  of  Hyndford 
was  the  first  nobleman  who  began  to  plant  on  a  great 
scale ;  and  being  much  abroad  as  ambassador  to  difler- 
ent  courts,  his  designs  were  carried  into  execution  by 
James  Denholm,  Esq.  commissary  of  Lanark,  his  Lord-  - 
ship's  factor,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  reckon- 
ing from  1738,  planted  upwards  of  1200  acres;  and 
since  then  great  additions  have  been  made.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Douglas  has  also  planted  very  large  tracts, 
extending  at  least  to  about  2000  acres ;  and  the  other 
landholders  have  in  like  manner  paid  much  attention 
to  this  object.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  what  may  be  the 
extent  of  the  plantations  in  the  county;  they  likely,  how- 
ever, exceed  at  this  time  (1818)  8500  acres. 

The  orchards  ip  CI vdesdale  are  deservedly  celebrated.  Owhirfs. 
They  lie  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  betwixt  La- 
nark and  Hamilton,  and  may  extend  to  about  360  acres. 
The  principal   orchards  are  those  of   Cambusnethan 
and  Dalziel.    The  fruit  of  Cambusnethan  in  some  ses* 
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JAMfik'  sons  baft  A>ld  tt  high  as  £800  or  £900 ;  the  average 
,  J^"^,  may  he  reckoned  between  £500  and  £  600.  So  remark- 
^^'" '  able»  however,  has  been  the  failure  of  the  fruit  in  the 
vale  of  Clyde  last  year»  1617f  that  that  orchard  only 
yielded  the  sum  of  £51  lOs.  In  1801  and  1804>,  the  va- 
lue of  the  fruit  from  the  different  orchards  amounted  to 
£5000  per  annum;  and  in  the  first  of  these  years  half 
an  acre  of  orchard-ground  brought  no  lesa  a  sum  than 
£l50. 
Agriculture.  The  arable  ground  lies  principally  in  the  districts 
extending  from  the  eastern  base  of  Tinto  down« 
wardsy  alongst  the  Clyde,  and  its  tributary  streams 
to  the  extremity  of  the  shire.  The  soil  in  the  upper 
ward,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  is 
light  and  friable;  this  shades  into  the  clay  soil,  the  chfr* 
racteristtc  of  that  in  the  middle  and  lower  divisions. 
The  arable  land  along  the  Clyde,  above  the  falls,  is  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countyi  exceed- 
ing in  real  intrinsic  fertility  the  fine  low  grounds, 
which  are  400  or  500  feet  less  elevated ;  and  the  har- 
vests are  in  these  more  elevated  districts  often  earlier. 
The  rotation  of  crops  differs  in  different  parts.  In  the 
lighter  soils  of  the  upper  ward,  the  most  prevalait  me« 
thod  is,  to  divide  the  arable  ground  into  eight  parts, 
and  each,  in  its  turn,  under^;oes  the  following  rotation : 
First  year,  fallow,  or  turnips  in  drills,  and  manured, 
and  a  portion  of  potatoes.;  second,  barley,  sown  with 
grass  seeds  ;  thira,  hay ;  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth,  pas- 
ture ;  seventh  and  cighdi,  oats.  In  the  middle  ward,  the 
following  is  prevalent :  First  year,  the  land  is  summer-fal- 
lowed, dunged,  and  limed,  and  wheat  sown;  second, 
beans  and  pease ;  third,  oats,  with  grass  seeds ;  fourth, 
hay,  which  is  cut  for  one  or  two  years,  and  afterwards 
pastured,  as  long  as  it  is  thought  fit  to  let  it  rest.  In  the 
lower  ward  the  following  rotation  is  the  most  appro- 
ved :— The  farm  is  divided  into  five  lots,  and  each  ma- 
naged thus:  First  year.  The  land  is  spring- fallowed, 
manured,  and  potatoes  planted ;  second,  wheat  is  sown 
as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  and  grass  seeds 
sown  among  the  wheat  in  the  spring ;  third  year,  hay, 
twice  cut ;  fourth  year,  hay,  once  cut,  and  the  afVer- 
^oggage  pastured;  fifth  year,  the  field  having  been 
manured,  in  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  with  a  compost 
of  lime,  and  some  kind  of  earth,  is  cropped  with  oats. 
Sometimes  barley  is  sown  instead  of  wheat,  and  some- 
times the  land  is  spring- fallowed.  After  the  wheat  and 
barley,  it  is  sown  with  grass-seeds ;  and  thus  the  rota- 
tion takes  in  another  year. 

The  draught  horses  of  this  counW  are  deservedly  ce- 
lebrated. They  are  bred  principally  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  and  purchased  by  dealers  from  all 
quarters,  at  the  fairs  of  Lanark,  Camwath,  Glasgow, 
and  Rutherglen.  The  superior  qualities  of  the  horse 
has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  oxen ;  the  num- 
ber of  these  now  kept  is  inconsiderable,  perhaps  not  ex- 
oeedinff  200.  The  cows  here  are  a  muture  of  many  dif- 
ferent Kinds.  Of  late  years,  a  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  improving  of  the  breed ;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  are  gradually  increasing  in  size 
and  value,  and  ma^  amount  to  about  30,000.  Sheep 
are  chiefly  reared  in  the  higher  parts  of  ihe  county. 
The  numbers  are  contmually  varying,  but  may  be  sta- 
ted at  120,000.  The  rearing  of  swuie  has  never  vet 
been  a  great  object  here,  though  now  more  attended  to 
than  formerly.  We  have  no  rabbit  warrens,  and  very 
few  deer.  Domestic  fowls  ore,  however,  in  abundance 
and  vast  numbers  are  annually  broi^ht  to  market 

From  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  causes,  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  as  to  investigate,  the  mano- 
fiMrtures  and  commerce  of  Lanarkshire  have  arisen  to  a 


pitch  of  greatness  and  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  tht  Uuri 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and  rivaling  the  fini  com.  ^ 
mercial  districts,  either  in  Britain,  or  on  the  Continent 
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At  an  early  period,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  ^""^ 
much  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  wool ;  the  ^^ 
manufacture  of  coarse  wooiUen  cloths  for  home  con.^^ 
sumpt;  the  making  of  nult;  and  brewing  of  ales.    In 
process  of  time,  these  branches  of  business  were  ei« 
tended,  and  some  of  the  produce  of  the  msnufaaurea 
were  exported  from  Glasgow,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  which  was  favourably  situated  for  a  trade  of 
thislcind ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  some  other  dream* 
stances,  die  manufactures  and  commerce  of  that  dty 
gradually  increased,  and  attained,  in  a  short  time,  apre* 
eminence  over  the  other  districts.     In  1718,  thefoit 
vessel  belonging  to  Clyde  crossed  the  Atlantic;  and 
in  1735,  so  much  had  the  trade  extendad,  that  Gla«« 
gow  counted  no  less  than  6?  vessels  trading  to  foraga 
countries/with  a  tonnage  of  5600  tons. 

About  the  beginning,  and  towards  the  middle  of  liil 
century,  a  great  deaf  of  fine  linen  and  checks  vii 
made,  and  imnoense  quantities  of  yam  spun  every 
where  in  the  county.    This  encouraged  the  establiili- 
ment  of  the  manufactures  of  lawns  and  cambrics;  wfaidi 
continued  for  many  years  to  give  enpls^rmcnt  to  an 
extensive  population.    In  the  mean  time,  oommeite 
still  oontinued  to  prosper,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
Anaerican  produce,  particularly  tobacco,  was  impcnied 
into  Clyde :  no  less  than  57,143  hogabeads  of  that  ar- 
ticle, the  year  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  havmg  been  imported  by  the  merchaati  of 
Glasgow.    Beside  the  linen,  check,  lawn,  and  cambric 
manufactures,  which  were  carried  on,  there  were  seve- 
ral otherg,  as  glass,  the  inde  manufacture,  and  caliop 
printing. 

The  American  war  gave  a  ^ev&pe  shock  to  the  odd- 
merce  of  this  district  By  degrees,  however,  new  chan- 
nels of  trade  were  found  out ;  and  ita  effecta  began  to  be 
less  felt,  when  the  cotton  noanufacture  was  introdaod, 
which  soon  became  an  object  of  great  attention.  Oct* 
ton  mills  were  erected  m  different  situations  in  tbe 
county — the  muslin  manufacture  oommenoed,  and  proi* 
pered;  and  thus  manufactures  and  commerce  went 
nand  in  hand,  with  increasing  aucoeaa,  to  the  pieiait 
time. 

The  most  remarkable  spinning  establishment  is  that 
of  New  Lanark,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Owen  and  Co.  (tee 
Lanark,  New.)  These  imlls  contain,  at  present,  S^fiOO 
spindles  for  the  numufacture  of  water  twist,  besdei  the 
mule  spindles,  whieh  form  a  large  proportion  of  tbe 
spinning  there.  The  Blantyre  mills,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Monteith  and  Co.  produce  also  a  great  qoantitf 
of  yam :  There  are  8000  water  spindles,  and  S2,000 
mules.  In  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  there  are  also  nxj 
extensive  works,  particularly  at  Anderston,  Woodside, 
the  Oorbals,  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Cowcaddens,  Ruther* 
glen,  Wyndford,  Coal  Quay,  and  Tradestown.  Thtam* 
her  is  36,  besides  lesser  establishments :  and  if  to  these 
we  add  the  others  in  the  coun^,  the  total  number  will 
be  about  42,  emplojring  nearly  4^50,000  spindles,  snd 
producing  annually  cotton  yam  to  tbe  value  of  ncsi)} 
one  million  Sterling. 

Besides  a  very  great  number  of  weayets  emflofxl 
in  working  the  yam,  there  are  in  the  ooun^  live  Utgt 
1>uildings  filled  with  power  ioomg,  which  weave  daily  a 
great  quantity  of  clotn.  The  number  of  looms  empWyed 
in  this  manner  amounts  to  1500.  Bleaching^  calicn* 
dering,  and  other  operations  relative  to  this  mano&o* 
ture,  are  also  earned  on.  At  Glasgow  there  nt  IS 
callender  works ;  at  which  upwards  of  1 17^000  yaids 
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Uaar k-  ire  finuhfid  daily,  exduiive  of  about  30,000  fflued, 

^J^^^  and  116,000  di^ssed,  or  which  do  not  pua  under  the 

itfjumfac-    '^^^  ^^  ^^  callender.    Several  other  branches  of  btt- 

lofvt  and    sioeii,  dep^iding  on  the  ootton  manufacture,  are  also 

tooman   curifid  on  to  a  great  eatent ;  as  the  dyeing  of  Turkey 

red,  which  employs,  at  10  works,  between  300  and 

400  people ;  the  printinjBf  of  caUcoes ;  the  preparation 

of  cudbear— of  sulphuric  acid-^-aquafortis — ^bleaching 

liquor— aoda—pyroligneous  add-— eugar  of  lead— «au« 

riadc  acid— -fluoric  acid-*'and  acetous  acid,  or  vinegar. 

That  a  more  distinct  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  si* 

tuition  of  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  this  county, 

the  following  Table  is  subjoined,  of  the  quantities  of 

cotton  imported  into  Glasgow  in  1816  and  181T. 


1616. 


Cbftilettoii  and  SaTimith,  .  .  •  • 
New  Orleans,   •  ..••••.. 
Other  Purts  in  N.  Amciica,  .  .  . 

Biazil  and  Portugal, 

Dcmeiara,  Berbice,  and  Surinam, 

Weit  Indies, 

East  IndUi,  ••.••..  .••• 
Continc&t,  ••.••.••.... 

Ireland, 

I^ondon, , 

Lirerpooli  .•••..••.•.. 

TolaliniaiT,    .    .    .    . 
Total  in  1816,    .    .    .    . 


>. 


Incieaaein  1817, 


Bags. 
151»7 
17^ 
1175 
1331 
6813  Serons. 
2706   623 


169 

1567 

13540 


1817. 


fiagp. 
23955 

4477 
1544 
1697 
6636  Serons. 
2324  982 
3382 
75 

1161 
3960 


50193 
42826 


7367 


The  iron  manofaetufe  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great    Lsasrlu 

extent    The  number  of  works  for  smelting  the  ore,  .   ^"'^L^ 
and  converting  it  into  pig-iron,  is  five— Clyde,  Calder,  •  ^^^^ 
Cleland,  or  Omoa,  Shotts,  and  Wilsontown.    The  first  turet  and 
of  these,  has  two  blast  furnaces ;  Calder  one,  Cleland  coiiimexc«, 
two,  Shotts  two,  and  Wilsontown  two.  >  Besides  these, 
there  are  about  twelve  founderies  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  great  quantities  of  piff-iron  are 
converted  into  articles  of  general  demand*    The  manu<* 
fiustnre  of  glass  bottles  was  early  introduced,  and  is  still        '^ 
continued  with  success ;  that  of  flint  glass,  or  crystal,  is 
of  more  recent  date,  but  is  carried  on  with  taste  and 
spirit    la  addition  to  these,  may  be  mentioned  the 
making  of  ropes-— the  brewing  of  porter  and  aU«,  which 
is  now  an  extensive  and  well-conducted  business-— the 
pottery  manufacture— the  distilling  of  spiritous  liquors 
*i-and  various  others  in  different  parts  of  the  county^ 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  particulariae. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
contributed  essentially  to  the  present  prosperity  of  oom'« 
meroe ;  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  the  Clyde,  amounting  to  an  immense  sum^ 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  that  river,  for  1815,  be- 
ing no  less  than  £4,016,181,  12s.  2^d.  Sterling;  and 
these  are  likely  still  to  increase,  more  especially  smce  by 
the  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  deepen* 
ing  of  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  a  very  great  part  of  the 
foreign  produce,  and  coasting  trade,  is  now  In'ought  up 
to  the  city>  employing  a  considerable  apd  anuuidlv  in« 
creasing  number  of  vessels.  The  following  Table  wewa 
the  quantities  of  the  imports  of  the  three  principal  ar« 
tides  of  colonial  produce  into  Clyde  for  1817 : 


Sugar.                                      Cotfee.                    1         Aum.        j 

Br.  FlantaUon. 
Casks. 

For.  &  East 

India. 

Packages. 

Casks. 

Barrels 

and 

Bags. 

Casks. 

Barrel 

and 

Bags. 

FuncheoQB. 

1816.    1817. 

1816. 

1817. 

1816. 

1817. 

1816. 

1817. 

22,000  21,000 

1100 

3100 

3500 

9400 

2000 

8700 

5400 

5000 

There  are  three  canals  connected  with  this  county^ 
viz.  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  the  Monkland  Canal, 
and  that  of  Ardrossan. 

The  first  connects  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
runs  across  the  isthmus  betwixt  the  middle  and  south- 
em  divisions  of  Scotland.     It  was  first  proposed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  idea  was  afterwards  seve- 
ral tinaes  revived,  and  attempts  made  to  carry  it  into 
execution.    Many  unforeseen  obstacles,  however,  pre- 
vented any  thing  from  being  done  tUl  ihe  year  1764, 
when  a  survey  &ving  been  made  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  bv 
desire  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  company  was  formea, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  for  this  purpose  in 
1768,  for  making  a  canal  seven  feet  deep.    By  this 
act^  fike  company  were  empowered  to  raise  £150,000, 
in  1500  shares,  of  £lOO  each,  and  to  borrow  £  50,000 : 
The  dividends  to  the  proprietors  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent. ;  and  when  it  exceeded  that  sura,  the  act  ordained 
that  llie  tolls  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  operations  upon  this  canal  began  on  the  1 0th  of 
July  1768 ;  and  in  July  1775,  it  was  completed  as  far 
as  Stocking  Field,  where  a  side-cut  goes  off  to  Port  Dun* 
daa^  in  1&  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  The  ex- 
pence  having  at  this  time  exoeeded  the  estimate,  and 
the  funds  being  exhausted,*  an  act  was  obtained  from 
government  off  50,000  from  the  forfeited  estateSj  go- 
vemment  drawing  dividends  alongst  with  the  other  pro- 


prietors* In  conseauence  of  this  assistance,  the  work 
again  recommencea ;  and  the  canal  was  finished  in  Ju- 
ly 1790,  when  the  opening  <^the  navigation  took  place. 
This  canal  is  raised  ftom  Uie  Carron  near  the  Forth  by 
20  locks,  to  the  summit  level  156  feet,  and  descends  to 
the  Clyde,  after  passing  a  remarkable  aqueduct  over  the 
river  Kelvin,  bv  19  locks,  in  the  whole  39.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  navigation  is  35  miles  ;  the  medium 
width  of  the  surface  of  the  canal  is  56  feet,  and  of  the 
bottom  27 ;  the  depth  throughout  the  whole  being  8 
feet.  Vessels  of  19  f<^t  beam,  60  feet  keel,  and  draw- 
ing  8  feet  water,  can  pass  aloi:^  the  navigation,  the 
banks  having  been  raised  a  foot  smce  1787.  The  canal 
is  supplied  with  water  by  8  reservoirs,  which  yield 
annually  2i,902  lockfulls.  In  addition  to  these,  are 
several  streams  and  feeders,  by  which  an  increased 
annual  supply  of  29^93  lockfulls  can  be  obtained  when 
required. 

That  this  canal  has  been  productive  of  great  advan* 
tages  to  the  country  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will 
appear  from  the  following  state  of  its  revenue  at  (Uffer« 
ent  periods. 


In  the  year  1774,  <he  revenue  amounted  to 
1780,        .        .        •        . 
1786,        •        •        .        . 
]792»       .... 


£978  15  7f 
.  5236  U  11 

5781  18  H 
UA22    0    3 
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In  tilt  JUT  17M»  ihit  icnaue  anoimted  to 

1604 

1810,        .        .        .      .      . 

ADlba         •         •         •         •         • 

1817 


£92,170  1  0 
20,872  17  7 
40,454  14  10 
46.974  16  10 
38,361  14  10 
45,000    0    0 


Mo|iUiiiid       This  canal  connects  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the  ex- 
OHud.  tensive  coal  fields  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monk- 

land     It  was  projected  and  cut,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  that  city  with  coal.     It  is  35  feet 
in  breadth  on  the  level  of  the  water,  and  24  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  its  depth  is  4  feet  6  inches  ;  and  the  upper  and 
lower  levels  Tat  a  place  called  Blackhill,  where  the 
ground  ascends  to  the  east)  are  connected  by  4  locks 
of  2  chambers,  of  71  feet  in  length.     The  principal  ar- 
ticle carried  on  the  canal  is  coal ;  but,  besides  this,  there 
are  also  transported  iron,  manure,  &&  paying  a  certain 
tonnage  per  mile;  and  as  it  is  now  connected  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  its  utility  is  every  year  becom- 
ing more  apparent,  and  more  especially  since  boats  have 
been  established  upon  it  for  the  conveyance  of  passen* 
gers. 
Ardraiuii        About  the  year  1805,  this  canal  was  projected  by  the 
flttsL         Earl  of  Eglinton.     It  was  intended  to  form  a  commu- 
nication betwixt  the  city  of  Gla^fow  and  the  fridi  o£ 
Clyde  at  Ardrossan.    A  stock  having  been  raised  by 
subscription,  a  survey  made,  and  legislative  authority 
obuined,  the  operations  were  begun  in  1807;  and  in 
October  181 1,  that  part  of  the  canal,  betwixt  Port  Eg- 
linton, near  Glasffow,  and  the  vUlage  of  Johnston,  was 
opened,  being  a  distance  of  1 1  miles.     Upon  this  part 
of  the  canal»  which  is  all  that  has  been  yet  finished,  the 
sum  of  £110,000  Sterling  has  been  expended.     The 
cuttingof  the  remaining  part  of  it  to  the  harbour  of 
Ardrossan,  is  estimated  at  £  145,000 ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  the  work  is  at  present  at  a  stand.  When 
completed,  ito  length  will  be  32}  miles ;  its  breadth  is 
30  feet,  and  4^  in  depth.  Before  it  is  completed*  it  will 
require  21  locks,  viz.  8  betwixt  Johnston  and  Uie  sum- 
mit level,  and  13  betwixt  that  point  and  the  sea  at 
Ardrossan.    Besides  the  vessels  employed  upon  this  ca- 
nal for  commercial  purposes,  there  are  3  boats  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow. 
RoAdi  and       Previous  to  the  year  1755»  the  roads  were  made  and 
bridges.       repaired  by  the  statute  labour.     As  the  work  was  done 
with  much  reluctance,  and  in  a  very  indifferent  manner, 
turnpikes  were  introduced  about  that  time,  and  since 
then  a  great  alteration  for  the  better  has  taken  place. 
The  pnncipal  roads  are  those  leading  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh ;  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle ;  from  thence  to 
Greenock,  Ajrr,  Paisley,  Lanark,  Muirkirk,  Dumfries, 
and  Stirling;  and  from  Edinburgh,  by  Hamilton,  into 
Ayrshire ;  from  the  same  city,  by  Biggar,  to  Leadhills, 
&c  ;  and  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh.     From  the  great 
resort  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  tolls  upon  such  en  the 
roads  in  this  county  as  lead  thither,  let  annually  at  a 
great  rent.     These  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in 
1615,  yielded  £  20,000  Sterling ;  and  one  in  particular, 
the  Gallowgate  toll,  let  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £  5650 
Sterling,  being  nearly  £  100  more  than  the  rent  of  the 
precedmfir  year. 

The  chief  bridges  in  the  county  are  upon  the  Clyde. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  are  the  bridges  over  Lit- 
tle Clyde ;  and  at  Elvanfoot,  alongst  which  the  great 
road  leads  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle.  Farther  down, 
are  Wolf  Clyde  bridjo^e  and  Thankerton  bridge.  Hynd- 
ferd  bridge,  two  miles  from  Lanark,  crosses  the  river 
where  it  is  140  feet  in  breadth^  and  is  a  very  beautiful 


structure,bu0tabout40yearsai||O.  TheoldbridgeofUi  u^ 
narkwaserectedabout  the endof the  18th century.  It  ^ 
has  three  very  fine  semicircular  arches,  and  hsd  lately 
a  gateway,  but  which  is  now  removed.    Garion  bridn 
is  situated  nearly  halfway  betwixt  Lanark  and  Hanil, 
ton.     It  is  the  latest  structure  on  the  Clyde,  snd  vu 
opened  ISth  January  1818,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public.    Hamilton  bridge  was  built  in  1780.  Fram 
a  sudden  inundation  of  the  Clyde,  part  of  it  gave  way, 
and  fell  into  the  river  about  five  years  ago,  and  it  hit 
never  yet  been  repaired.  Bothwell  bridge  is  an  snoent 
structure,  famous  for  a  skirmish  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  between  the  covenanters  and  the  king's  army,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Rutherglen  bridge,  near  that  town,  was  built  m  the 
year  1776.     The  old  bridge  of  Glasgow.    This  is  the 
most  ancient  structure,  it  is  believed,  on  the  river,  hiv« 
ing  been  erected  by  Bishcm  Rae  in  1345.    It  oonntted 
of  eight  arches.    Two  of  these  on  the  north  side,  have 
for  many  years  been  built  up.    One  of  its  arches  fell  in 
I67I1  and  was  again  rebuilt :  it  was  also  since  widened 
and  repaired.    Eastward  from  this  bridge,  is  a  yety 
handsome  wooden  bridge  erected  in  180S,  andplsoed 
in  the  situation  of  a  stone  bridge,  founded  in  179^;  hot 
which,  before  it  was  completed,  was  swept  away  by  sn 
inundation.    The  New  or  Jamaica-street  bridge*  is  the 
lowest  on  the  Clyde.    It  was  founded  in  1767»  sad 
opened  for  carriages  in  1772.    The  aqueduct  bridge 
across  the  Kelvin,  and  alongst  which  the  great  csnal  ii 
carried,  is  a  very  strong  and  beautiful  structure,  sboat 
three  miles  nmlD-west  from  Glam>w.     It  is  the  lai^jeit 
in  Britain,  being  275  feet  in  length,  and  68  feet  in  height 
above  the  river  Kelvin.     It  cost  the  Catud  Compinj 
£  9058,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1787.    Excepting 
an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  South  Calder,  the  moit 
ancient  bridge  upon  the  other  rivers  of  the  county  11 
perhaps  Avon  bridge,  near  Hamilton.     It  was  built 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century.    The  old 
bridge  of  Partick,  over  the  Kelvin  below  Glasgow,  ii 
likewise  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  foundra  sboat 
the  year  1577 ;  and  great  part  of  it  erected  at  the  »• 
pence  of  Crawford  of  Jordan  Hill,  whose  anna  sie  CUU 
to  be  seen  on  the  west  side. 

A  reference  having  been  made  to  Lanarkshire  in  the 
article  Glasgow,  in  this  work,  for  an  account  of  the 
Gorbals,  in  that  county,  the  following  short  historic^ 
sketch  and  description  of  that  barony  is  in  consequence 
inserted  here. 

The  barony  of  Gorbals,  including  the  populous  tiW  G«^ 
lages  of  Hutche8onTown,Lawrie8ton,  and  Tradcstown,  Hjjj^ 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  immediately  ^ 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Glasgow.     The  lands  of  Gor«,^^jLs 
bals  appear  anciently  to  have  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  space  towsrds 
the  eastern  boundary,  which,  in  the  13th  centuiy,  wsJ 
the  property  (together  with  the  grounds  upon  whidi 
the  Bridgegate  of  Glasgow  is  built)  of  Lady  Camnbefl 
of  Lochow.     That  lady  having  erected  an  hospital  for 
lepers  upon  her  lands  near  Gorbals,  named  St  Ninian^i 
Croft,  she  assigned  the  revenues  thereof,  together  with 
the  feu  duties  of  Bridgegate,  for  its  support,  and  which 
were  collected  as  late  as  the  year  1634. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  barony  and  regality  of  Gl»»- 
gow  by  James  II.  in  1450,  the  lands  of  Crorbals  weie 
included  in  that  jurisdiction ;  and,  immediately  alter  the 
Reformation,  they  were  feued  out  by  Archlnshop  Boyd 
to  George  Elphinston,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  whose  ^n 
Sir  George  Elphinnton,  Lord  Justice^ Clerk,  obt^ned 
a  charter  of  oonfinnation  from  James  VI.  in  1611  of  ihe 
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LioiA.  grant  of  the  archbishop ;  and  by  which  charter  these  a§  a  prison^  &c.  which  was  buBt  by  Lord  Viscount    Lanark- 

^^     Lds  were  disjoined  from  the  barony  of  Glasgow,  and  Belhaven,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.      ""*• 

erected  into  a  separate  barony  and  regality  with  the  The  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  court-house,  police  office,  LM^ihlre. 

usual  powers  and  privileges.     Sir  George  Elphinston  &c.    The  old  church  of  Gorbals,  situated  to  the  west  of 

having  become  insolvent,  the  property  was  attached  by  the  main  street,  was  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Govan 

his  creditors,  and  sold  by  them  to  Robert  Douglas,  Lord  in  1729>  and  used  as  the  parish  church,  till  within 

Viscount  Belhaven ;  who,  dying  without  issue,  was  sue*  tbese  few  years.  It  is  now  a  Gaelic  chapel,  where  wor« 

ceeded  in  his  estates  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Black-  ship  in  that  language  is  regukrly  celebrated.     The 

erston,  by  whom  the  barony  of  Gorbals  was  sold  in  new  church  is  a  handsome  modem  building,  facing  the 

1647  to  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  .Glasgow,  Clyde,  to  the  east  of  Carleton  Place,  with  a  fine  spire, 

the  Trades' House,  andHutcheson's  Hospital ;  the  latter  174  high ;  it  was  erected  in  1810.  In  Hutcheson  Town 

having  purchased  one  half  of  the  property  at  the  price  is  a  meeting-house  for  a  Relief  congregation,  built  s&* 

ef  £40.666,  13b.  4d.  Scots,  and  the  other  half  being  veral  years  ago,  and  in  Tradestown,  another  for  the  Me^ 

equally  divided  betwixt  the  magistrates  and  the  Trades'  thodists,  on  an  elegant  plan,  erected  in  1812. 
House.   In  virtue  of  this  disposition,  the  magistrates  of        The  barony  of  Gorbals  is  governed  by  a  ma^strate 
Glas^w  .       -  -      -  -  ..    ^  ^. 
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formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Govan.     In  that  year  the  who  hold  regular  courU  for  the  discussion  of  cases^ 

Tillsge  and  burying  ground,  containing  about  12  or  14  either  civil  or  criminaL    An  excellent  system  of  police 

acres,  were  erected  into  a  new  parish ;  and  afterwards  has  also  been  established  of  late  years,  which  has  been 

the  lands  of  Little  Govan  and  Pofmadie,  containing  about  found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  public,  by  the  pro- 

500  or  600  acres,  together  with  the  whole  barony  of  tection  it  affords  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the 

Gorbals,  including  upwards  of  400  acres,  were  annexed  inhabitants. 

to  the  parish  of  Gorbals.     The  village  of  Gorbals  had  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Gorbals,  including 

most  likely  its  origin  soon  after  the  building  of  the  old  Hutcheson  Town,  Lawrieston,  and  Tradestown,  has  of 

bridge  of  Glasgow,  and  at  an  early  period,  from  its  si*  late  rapidly  increased.    An  enumeration  was  made  tw« 

tuation,  was  called  Bridgend.     It  had  for  many  years,  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants 

however,  made  little  progress ;  as  we  are  mformed,  that  amount^  to  17>000 ;  but,  as  the  buildings  have  been 

so  late  as  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  century  it  consisted  still  increasing,  the  amount  of  the  population  may  be 

only  of  a  few  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the  great  stated  at  present,  January  1818,  at  no  less  than  20,000. 

road  from  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge.   These  were  See  Denholm's  MS.  Hisiory  of  Lanarkshire ;  Nasmyth's 

mostly  possessed  by  maltmen,  who  carried  on  the  prin- .  AgricuUure  of  Clydadale  ;  Denholm's  History  of  Glas* 

dpal  business  of  the  village.     In  the  year  1730,  it  had  gow;  Hopkirk's  Account  of  the  Forth  and  Ulyde  Ca* 

increased  considerably;  the  intermediate  spaces  betwixt  nal;  Siaiistical  Account,   (o.  J.) 

the  old  houses  being  filled  up  with  others,  so  as  to  form  LANCASHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  north  situation, 
a  regular  and  connected  line  of  street     In  1748,  the  west  coast  of  England.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
greatest  part  of  the  village  was  burnt,  afler  which  the  Westmoreland,  and  a  part  of  Cumberland ;  on  the  east 
houses  were  built  after  a  more  modem  plan,  some  con*  by  Yorkshire ;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea ;   and  oa 
sisting  of  two,  and  others  of  three  stories  in  height.     It  the  south  by  Cheshire.    In  shape,  it  is  very  irregular; 
is  only,  however,  within  these  28  years  that  any  re-  at  the  northern  extremity,  there  is  a  considerable  por« 
markidile  improvements  or  additions  have  been  made  tion  of  it,  entirely  detached  from  the  rest,  across  an 
with  respect  to  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  or  erecting  arm  of  the  sea.     Indeed  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
buildingaon  this  barony.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  on«  regarded  as  composed  of  three  peninsulas,  of  which  this 
ly  street,  properly  so  called,  was  that  running  south-  just  mentioned  is  one.     This  is  comprehended  between 
ward  from  the  old  bridge,  and  from  which  branched  the  river  Dudden,  which  separates  it  from  Cumberland^ 
two  or  three  lanes,  as  Rutherglen  lane  and  Paisley  lane,  and  the  Ken  which  divides  it  from  Westmoreland ;  the 
leading  to  these  places.     Since  then,  and  in  1794,  the  second  peninsula  lies  between  the  Ken  and  the  Kibble  ;^*^ 
directors  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  have  feued  their  pro-  and  the  third  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,    visioat. 
perty  to  the  east  of  the  old  village  of  Gorbals,  which  which  is  the  boundary  betwixt  this  county  and  Che- 
now  forms  Hutcheson  Town,  having  several  broad  and  shire.    The  first  of  these,  which  Camden  and  other  an- 
spacious  streets,  and  regular  and  weB  built  houses.  The  cient  geographers  call  Fumess-fallSi  und  which  is  still 
'Trades' House  ofGlasgow  and  other  proprietors  have,  in  known  by  the  name  of  Fumess,  is  in  some  places  14 
like  manner,  feued  the  grounds  to  the  west;  and  in  Uiis  miles  from  north  to  south ;  but  in  roost,  not  above  se* 
situation  are  Lawrieston  and  Tradestown ;  the  last  feued  ven,  and  about  18  from  east  to  west ;  the  line  of  coast* 
In  1790,  which  also  contain  many  excellent  streets.  The  however,  stretches  upwards  of  30  miles.    The  second 
finest  of  these  is  Carleton  Place,  a  beautiful  range  of  peninsula,  or  natural  division  of  Lancashire,  which  is 
buildings  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in'Scotland,  upon  the  comprehended  between  Westmoreland,  that  divides  Fur- 
banks  1^  the  Clyde,  between  the  old  and  new  bridges  of  ness  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  river  Ribble, 
Glasfifow,  and  immediatelv  opposite  to  Clyde  street,  was  called  by  the  Saxons,- Acmundi-ness ;  by  the  Nor- 
Cha»otte  and'Claremont  places  in  that  city.  mans,  Agmardemesse ;  and  now  commonly  AndemesSi 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  an  hospital  called  extends  about  25  miles  from  nordi  to  south,  and  about 
Leper^s  Hospital,  was  erected 'bere  about  the  middle  of  12  miles  from  east  to  west.     The  last  natural  division 
the    15th  century;  it  was  situated,  with  its  burying  of  the  county  lies  between  the  rivers  Ribble  and  Mer- 
groond,  to  the  east  of  the  Old  Bridge,  bat  no  vestiges  sey ;  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  Lancashire,  ex« 
«»f  it  have  been  observed  for  more  than  a  century.    An  tending  about  22  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Ninian,  still  remains  on  some  ^aces  35  from  west  to  east. 

the  east  side  of  the  principal  street  of  Gorbals,  adjoin-  The  greatest  length  of  the  whole  county  is  about  74  BxtedC 

n^  to  which  is  a  square  tower,  with  turrets,  now  used  miles ;   its  greatest  breadth,  whidi  is  at  the  southern 
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IfcttCMWre.  end,  45 ;  its  circumference  54  miles ;  its  area  covers 
about  1800  square  miles;  and  the  number  of  acres  is 
about  1 ,200,000.  It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds ;  Sal- 
ford,  West  Derby,  Leyland,  Blackburn,  Amoundemess, 
or  Anderness,  and  Lonsdale.  The  number  of  parishes 
in  Lancashire  is  extremely  small,  oonsiderinff  the  size 
of  the  county,  proving  its  thin  population  at  uie  period 
when  they  were  divided;  they  amount  only  to  6l. 
There  are  27  market  towns,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Lancaster,  the  county  town ;  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, nearly  of  a  size,  and  next  in  population  to  London ; 
Bolton,  Rochdale,  Preston,  Garstang,  Wigan,  Berry, 
Warrington,  &c.  It  returns  1 4  members  to  Parliament ; 
two  for  the  county;  two  for  Lancaster ;  two  for  Preston ; 
two  for  Clitheroe ;  two  for  Wigan ;  two  for  Liverpool ; 
and  two  for  Newton.  It  is  in  the  province  of  York, 
and  diocese  of  Chester  and  Carlisle,  and  in  the  northern 
circuit. 

Lancashire  is  a  county  palatine.  The  duchy  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV. ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  county  palatine.  The  landed  propertv 
which  his  majesty  pc^sses,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  is 
of  great  extent,  and  lies  in  Uie  most  northern  parts  of 
the  county.  The  court  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Ltat* 
outer,  has  the  power  of  deciding  all  causes  belonging  to 
it ;  and  amongst  its  officers,  has  a  chanceUor,  attorney- 
general,  &c. ;  the  offices  of  the  duchy  court  are  at  So- 
merset-place, London.     « 

The  surface  of  Lancasliire  varies  very  much ;  the 
disjoined  portion  of  it,  or  the  hundred  of  Fumess,  is 
wild  and  rugged,  and  very  similar  to  those  parts  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  on  which  it  borders. 
That  part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  road 
from  Garstang  to  Preston,  and  the  sea,  called  the  field- 
country,  is  flat;  the  southern  portion  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  is  also  flat  from  the 
sea  to  the  hills,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Lancashire  is  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous,  being  connected  with  that  ridge, 
called  the  Backbone  of  England.  The  soil  varies  near- 
ly as  much  as  the  surface ;  a  sandy  loam  of  consider- 
able fertility  prevails  in  the  greatest  portion  of  that  dis* 
trict,  which  hes  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersev ; 
this  soil  is  also  found  in  some  other  places ;  but  tne 
most  prevalent  soil  is  of  a  stronger  nature,  and  not  nearly 
so  warm  and  fertile.  The  substratum  of  the  sandy  loam 
is  either  red  rock  or  clav  marie.  The  substratum  of  the 
poorer  soil  is  in  generu  a  cold  clay.  There  is  no  gra- 
velly soil  in  Lancashire,  at  least  to  any  extent,  and  no 
chalk  or  flints.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in  respect  of 
soil  this  county  is  not  highly  favoured ;  nor  is  it  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  with  regard 
to  its  climate.  Under  the  article  England,  we  have 
given  many  facts  relative  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  it  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  merely 
state,  that  the  Quantity  of  rain  which  faUs  in  every  part 
of  it  is  lar^e ;  that  the  atmosphere,  even  when  no  rain 
IS  falling,  IS  often  cold  and  damp ;  that  the  temperature 
of  the  summer  months  is  low ;  that  the  winter,  though 
not  often  very  severe,  continues  long  cold  and  unpro- 
pitious ;  that  the  springs  are  backward ;  and  that  the 
prevalent  winds  are  the  south-west  and  north-^ast 
From  the  latter,  however,  Lancashire  is^in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure defended  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  lie  be- 
tween it  and  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand,  this  ridge 
of  mountains,  intercepting  and  breaking  the  clouds 
which  the  west  winds  bring  from  the  InSx  sea,  contri- 
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butcs,  in  this  way,  to  render  the  dimate  ofLsnciihire  lut^ 
very  wet.  ws^ 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are,  the  InreU  Rivec^ 
the  Mersey,  the  Douglas,  the  Ribble,  the  Calder,  the 
Wyre,  and  the  Lune ;  they,  all  direct  their  coane  to 
tl^e  west,  and  fall  into  the  Irish  sea.    The  Irweil  riaei 
on  the  hills  that  form  the  boundaries  between  Lmci. 
shire  and  Yorkshire.    Its  first  course  is  to  Bury;  it 
then  bends  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the  soutfa-eait, 
to  Manchester,  where  its  waters  are  enlarged  by  two 
streams :  its  course  is  again  chang^  to  the  west,  tiQ  it 
falls  into  the  Mersey  below  Flexten.     The  Mersey 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire ;  it  di- 
vides Cheshire  and  Lancashire^^for  a  course  of  nearly 
60  miles,  about  S5  of  which  are  navigable  from  Liver- 
pool, where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  to  the  month  of  the  Ir» 
well.    The  Ribble  rises  in  the  Craven  Moors  in  Yo^. 
shire :   its  course  is  first  south  to  Clitheroe;  it  ifler« 
wards  declines  to  the  west  to  Rochester,  and  the  valley 
of  Ribblesdale,  to  Preston ;   and  soon  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea,  by  a  very  broad  estuary.    The  Lane 
rises  in  the  falls  of  Westmoreland  ;   and  being  formed 
by  several  streams,  it  flows  through  the  valley  of  Lmi- 
dale  to  Lancaster ;  here  it  becomes  navigable ;  and  two 
miles  below  the  town,  bears  ships  of  considerable  har« 
den ;  it  also  joins  the  sea  by  a  very  broad  estaaiy.  The 
Dudden,  which  divides  the  west  side  of  Fumess  from 
Cumberland,  at  its  junction  with  the  sea,  forms  a  god« 
siderable  bay,  at  high  water.    The  Crake,  which  runi 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Dudder,  connects  Thursten  wa- 
ter with  the  sea,  at  Leven  sands. 

In  describing  the  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  we  shaDSa  cm 
begin  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  Mersey  empties 
itself  into  a  great  estuary  filled  with  banks,  and  crosBed 
by  a  bar,  over  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is  but  a  foot  or 
two  depth  of  water ;  but  the  tides  rise  very  high,  from 
21  to  28  feet  The  coast  here  is  very  flat,  and  in  some 
places  the  sea  is  encroachinffon  it,  pardcoJarly  between 
the  Ribble  and  Morecombe  Bay.  In  the  estuary  of  the 
Ribble  there  are  many  sand  banks,  dry  at  low  water, 
but  on  which  the  tide  rises  six  fathoms.  Moiecunbe 
Bay  is  a  large  gulf,  between  the  mainland  of  Lancaslure 
and  the  peninsula  of  Fumess.  Off  the  extremity  of 
this  peninsula  are  several  islands,  the  prindpal  of  which 
is  called  Walney ;  which  is  ten  miles  long  and  one 
broad.  It  is  so  low  that  it  is  frequently  nearly  inun- 
dated. It  would  appear  that  these  islands  were  for« 
merly  in  one,  and  probably  connected  with  the  main 
land 

In  our  description  of  the  rivers  and  coast  of  this  &i^ 
county,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  generally  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea,  with  very  broad  and  shallow 
mouths,  filled  with  sand  banks.  This  is  caused  by 
their  taking  their  rise  in  the  mountainous  districts  in 
the  east  county— the  constant  rapidity  of  their  streams 
—and  the  shortness  of  their  course.  The  sands  of 
Lancashire  most  noted,  are  those  of  Lancaster  sod 
Leven.  By  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  county,  it 
will  appear  that  the  shortest  route  to  the  Fumess  dis- 
trict is  across  these  sands ;  hence,  though  this  route  is 
extremely  dangerous,  it  is  frequently  pursued.  At  three 
miles  from  Lancaster  the  Lancaster  sands  commence. 
They  are  fordable  at  low  water  for  a  distance  of  about 
nine  miles.  The  Leven  sands  lie  between  Cartmelaod 
Ulverton.  At  sprfaig  tides  the  water  sometimes  riiO 
15  feet  over  them.  ,     ^ 

In  the  north  of  Lancashire  are  several  lakes.  OffiS"  ^ 
ton  lake,  or  Thurston  water,  ia  about  seven  miles  toji 
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i^cnshirci  fyom  xiorth  to  0<Mtth ;  but  its  greatest  breadth  is  not 
^'^'V^"^  more  than  three  qaarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west. 
Its  greatest  depth  of  water  is  forty  fathoms.  There 
are  several  small  bays  on  its  shores,  which  are  lined 
with  coppice  woods^  small  farmsj  and  rocks.  The  sce- 
nery of  this  lake  is  much  praised  by  Mrs.  BadcHfie.  It 
abounds  in  fish ;  and  the  char  found  in  it  is  mucn  es- 
teemed for  its  flavour.  Esthwaite  water  is  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  di« 
vided  by  two  peninsulas,  one  of  which  projects  from 
each  shore.  The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  rather  mUd 
and  pleasing,  than  bold,  romantic,  or  picturesque. 
Formerly  there  was  in  it  a  floating  island ;  but  latterly 
it  has  become  stationary.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  fish  in  it;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  it  is 
connected  with  Windermere,  no  char  is  found  in  it* 
The  lake  of  Windermere  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
partly  to  Lancashire  and  partly  to  Westmoreland,  as  it 
divides  the  district  of  Fumess  from  the  latter  county. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one 
mile ;  but,  in  some  parts,  its  breadth  does  not  exceed 
50O  yards.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  201  feet.  It  is 
famous  for  its  char. 
r^oals.  No  county  in  England  abounds  more  in  canals  than 

Lancashire.     The  first  complete  artificial  navigation 
was  formed  in  it    This  is  called  the  Sankey  Canal, 
and  forms  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
Mersey  and  the  coal  and  copper  works  near  St.  Helen's. 
Its  lengthy  from  the  place  where  it  separates  into  three 
branches,  is  9|  miles.    The  whole  distance  from  the 
Mersey  is  I  If  miles.    There  are  eight  single  and  two 
double  locks  upon  it,  with  60  feet  f^l.    The  chirf  ar« 
ticle  carried  upon  it  is  coal.    Besides  this  canal*  Lan- 
cashire is  intersected  by  parts  of  nine  others,  four  of 
which  communicate  with  Manchester.     The  Ashton« 
nnder-line  runs  from  that  town  to  Manchester.     Its 
length  is  1 1  niles,  with  a  rise  of  152  feet    Near  Duck« 
enfield-lod^e  it  unites  with  the  Peak-forest  canal;  and 
at  Fairfield,  a  branch  goes  off  towards  Oldham.    One 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  runs  from  Mao- 
Chester  to  Worsley,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.   At  Wors- 
ley  it  is  carried  under  ground  to  the  qollieries.    Near 
this  place,  a  cut  branches  off  to  Chat  Moss.    Another 
portion  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  canal  runs  from 
Manchester  to  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire.   The  Manchester, 
Bury,  and  Bolton  canal,  commences  at  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  navigation,  near  Manchester,  and  terminates  at 
the  town  of  Bolton.    At  Bury  is  a  branch  four  miles 
long,  which  joins  the  Haslingdean  canal.    The  Roch- 
dale canal  connects  the  Bri<%ewater  .canal,   at  Man- 
chester, with  the  Calder  navigation,  near  Halifax.   The 
Douglas  river  navigation  commences  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Ribble,  and  terminates  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  at  Briet^s  Mill.     The  whole  rise  from  the  Rib- 
ble is  49  feet    The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  begins 
in  the  Mersey,  at  the  lower  part  of  Liverpool.   It  passes 
by  Ormskirk,  crosses  the  river  Douglas,  and  afterwards 
the  Lancaster  canal,  near  Houghton  Tower.  The  Lan- 
caster canal  runs  upwards  of  75  miles,  through  nearly 
the  whole  countv  of  Lancashire,  and  part  of  Westmore- 
land.    It  behind  at  West  Houghton,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  Wigan,  Preston,  Garstang,  and  Lancasta". 
Mere  it  is  carried  over  the  river  Seine  by  an  aqueduct 
of  five  arches.     It  passes  out  of  Lancashire  near  Bur- 
ton.    The  great  object  of  this  canal,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom,  is  to  open  a  communication 
between  the  coal  and  limestone  counties ;  the  county 
north  of  Preston  being  destitate  of  coal,  but  abounding 
in  lime. 

wou  xa.  PART  n» 


Besides  these  canals,  several  rivefs  in  Lancashire  LsDcashfre. 
have  been  rendered  more'fit  -for  navigation  than  they  ^■•v*"*^ 
naturally  were.  In  order  to  render  the  Mersey,  dbove 
Warrington,  navigable  as  far  as.  Manchester,  through 
its  communicating  branch  the  Irwell,  an  act. of  pariiap< 
ment  was  obtained  near  a  century  ago ;  and  the  object 
has  been  effected  by  ftteans  of  weurs,  locks,  &c, ;  hut 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  has  rendered  this  na- 
vigation of  little  use  or  profit  About  the  same  time, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas  was  also  improved 
by  artificial  means ;  but  this  has  been  since  purchased 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
who  have,  m  part,  subtituted  an  artificial  cut  for  the 
natural  diaimel  of  the  river. 

The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  minerals  of  Minenls. 
Lancashire  are  its  coals.  Immense  beds  of  them  are 
found  in  the  southern  nartsi  and  towards  the  centre ; 
but  none,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  beyond  Vre^ 
ton.  The  hundreds  of  West  Derby,  Salford,  and  Blaek^ 
bum,  are  most  abounding  in  wis  valuable  article. 
There  is  one  species  of  it  almost  peculiar  to  Lancashire. 
This  is  called  Cannel  coal.  It  is  found  at  Haigh,  near 
Wigan.  It  bums  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  wiUumt 
smoke.  It  is  very  apt  to  fly  into  pieces,  if  not  placed 
on  the  fire  in  a  particular  position.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  If  brdcen  transverse- 
ly, it  presents  a  smooth  conchoidal  snrface.  Limestone 
aboumis  in  the>north  and  north-east  parts  of  the  county ; 
but  none  is  found  in  the  south  or  western  parts,  ex- 
cept near  Liverpool,  where  it  is  met  with  in  small 
quantity,  and  at  a  great  depth ;  and  near  Leigh  and 
Manchester,  where  lime  peculiarly  adapted  for  tarraa 
occurs.    Marie  is  dimnduit  in  the  south  and  western 

farts  of  the  county.  Stone  of  various  sorts  abounds  in 
<anca^ire.  Quarries  of  an  excellent  sort  are  wrou^ 
near  Lancaster.  It  bears  an  excellent  polish.  Lancas- 
ter is  enftirely  boMt  of  it  At  Holland,  near  Wigan, 
diere  are  quarries  of  flap  and  grey  slates ;  and  large 
quantities  of  blue  slates  are  procured  from  the  hills 
near  Hawkshead.  They  form  a  lucrativr  branch  of 
the  export  trade  of  the  county.  Scythe  stones  are  ob« 
tained  near  Rainfc»d.  With  respect  to  the  metals,  iron 
ore  abounds  in  Fumess ;  and  at  Anglesark,  near  Chor- 
ley,  is  a  lead  mine,  consisting  of  several  veins,  inter- 
secting the  strata  of  the  counter  almostperpendicularly, 
BXkd  mnning  in  various  directions.  Tnese  mines  are 
noted  for  containing  carbonate  of  baiytes.  In  the  north 
of  the  county  some  copper  mines  have  been  wrought^ 
but  not  to  much  advantage. 

As  an  agricultural  district,  Lancashire  is  not  oele*  Agricul- 
brated.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  not  fkvourable  to  agri-  tare, 
culture ;  and  since  the  manufactures  of  the  county  luve 
spread  so  widely,  and  given  employment  to  such  a 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  agnculture  has  been 
suffered  to  decline.  In  the  south  of  the  county  there 
are  few  very  large  estates,  property  having  become  more 
minutely  divided  since  the  mtroduction  of  ms(nafao> 
tures.  The  yeomanry,  formerly  numerous  and  respect- 
able, have  greatly  diminished ;  and  most  of  the  farmers 
who  have  gained  fortunes  by  agriculture,  place  their 
diildren  with  manufacturers*  There  are,  however,  still 
some  large  estates,  as  well  as  farms  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.  «,cf  weH  m«««d.  One  of  the  krg«t  esUtc  in 
the  coun^,  if  not  the  largest,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  tenures  are  chiefly  freehold  ;  leases  for 
live»  are  more  common  m  Lancashire  than  in  most 
other  counties.  The  general  siae  of  farms  is  about  50 
Beta ;  very  few  exc^  200.  Although  agriculture 
has  not  advanced  very  rapidly  in  Lancashire,  yet,  in 
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respect  to  agricattural  impIemenU,  this  county  it  not 
•o  far  behind  bm  many  other  districts^  the  agriculture 
of  which  is  more  celebrated.  The  ploughs  in  every 
part  of  the  county  are  light  and  well  constructed;  there 
are  no  waggons;  and  single  horse  carts  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 
^  The  rotation  of  crops  followed,  is  by  no  means  judi- 
dous  or  profitable.  In  many  parts,  oats  are  sown  for 
years  together  •  and  even  in  the  Filde  district,  where 
agriculture  is  more  extensively  the  object  of  attention, 
the  land  is  cropped  in  a  very  .severe  and  unhusbandlike 
The  points  of  agriculture  for  which  Lan« 


regarded  as  impraeticable»  has  been  Mlowtd  with  roe«  Umah 
cess  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  whidideiems  noUct.  ^"^y^ 
In  order  to  protect  the  young  trees  Arom  the  tea  air,  they 
are  placed  m  holes,  and  soos  raised  round  them.    It  it 
remarked,  that  the  sycamore,  ash,  alder,  fir,  and  pis* 
tanus,  thrive  best  in  this  situation. 

This  county  abounds  in  bogs  or  morasies,  called  here  Hoses 
mosses.    The  principal  are.  Chat  moss  and  Traford 
moss.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  drain  and  improve 
these  with  considend)le  success. 

Of  the  manures  employed  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  with  most  elfect,  marl  may  be  reckoned  the  chief. 
There  are  several  kinds  in  this  county.    The  principal 


manner. 

cashire  is  most  noted,  are^the  application  of  marl; 

the  cultivation  of  oats  and  potatoes ;  and  its  cattle :  of  are  .the  blue,  or  reddish  slate  marl,  which  contiini  a 
the  first,  we  shall  speak  afterwards*  The  climate,  and  large  proportion  of  calcareous  earth ;  and  the  itrong 
in  general  the  soil  of  the  county,  are  favourable  to  the  clay  marl,  which  contains  lass  calcareous  matter.  Tlw 
growth  of  oats;  and  this  grain  constitutes  the  principal  poorest  lands  have  been  improved  by  marling;  and 
food  of  the  labouring  classes,  even  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts :  hence  oats  are  cultivated  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  in  general  with  considerable  attention  and 
skill.  Various  kinds  are  grown ;  espcicially  the  tartarien 
and  the  potatoe  oats.    Wheat  does  not  succeed  well  in 


though  the  expence  is  heavy,  it  is  found  to  nay  velL 

The  Lancashire  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  have  Cittk. 
long  been  deservedly  celebrated :   on  them  Mr.  fiake- 
well  made  his  improvements :  they  are  found  in  al« 
most  every  part  of  the  county,  but  the  prime  stock  is 


this  county,  more  from  the  coldness  and  moistness  of    bred  in  the  Filde.    Among  the  cow-keepers,  all  kinds 


the  climate  than  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  in  part 
of  Fumess,  the  low  lands  near  the  shore  beyond  Lan« 
caster,  the  Filde,  and  the  south- west  part  of  the  county, 
there  are  excellent  wheat  land.    There  is  still  less  bar* 

Fatateeik  ley  gnmUf  and  scarcely  any  pease  or  beans.  For  po- 
tatoes, Lancashire  has  long  been  famous;  and  indeed 
the  cultivation  of  this  root  is  here  extremely  well  under- 
stood, and  their  cookery  not  less  so.  Lancashire  is  said 
to  have  been  .the  first  county  in  which  they  were  grown. 
The  best  mode  of  cultivating  them  is  on  the  sward ; 
they  are  always  drilled,  and  well  hoed  while  growing. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  changing  the  seed,  m  order 
to  prevent  the  curl.  The  produce,  on  a  medium,  is  from 
200  to  300  bushels,  of  90  lbs.  eadi,  to  the  statute  acre. 
£arly  potatoes  are  much  cultivated,  and  with  very  great 
care  and  skill,  near  the  large  towns. 

enu  hndfc  Lancashire  produces  so  little  com,  that  it  is  estimated 
the  com  raised  in  it  would  not  support  its  inhabi- 
tants more  than  three  months  in  the  year ;  hence  it  will 
be  concluded  that  the  larger  portion  of  its  lands  are  un- 
der grass,  which  is  the  fact.  In  this  department  of 
agriculture,  Lancashire  presents  little  that  is  interest- 
ing ;  its  meadows  produce  hay  not  of  very  good  quail- 
2,  owing  partly  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  partly  to 
e  mode  in  which  it  is  made.  The  common  average 
of  the  best  feeding  lauds  will  support  one  cow  on  the 
statute  acre  during  the  summer. 

There  is  one  branch  of  horticulture  for  wUch  Lan- 
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are  met  with,  but  especially  the  Holdemess  and  Der- 
byshire.    A  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  made  in 
this  county,  but  none  of  it  is  of  ver^r  superior  (juaiity, 
except  what  is  made  near  Leigh ;  this  is  little  inferior 
to  the  Dunlop  cheese  of   Ayrshire,   in  mildness  and 
richness;  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the  land  here  ii 
diiefly  barren,  the  soil  being  shallow,  with  clay  under 
it.     The  quantity  made  from  a  cow,  is  about  360  Ub. 
fit  for  the  nuurket    There  are  very  few  sheep  kept  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county :  in  the  northern  parts 
they  are  brea  and  kept  upon  the  hills;  but  Lanca- 
shire is  not  a  sheep  district    It  is  said,  there  is  not  s 
single  shepherd,  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty.    Almost  the  only  sheep  kept,  are  the  bUck  faced 
Scotch  and  Welsh.    The  Lancashire  breed  of  homs 
were  used  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  as  the  basis  of  his  im- 
provements ;   but  in  the  county  itself,  little  attentiott 
u  paid  to  improving  or  keeping  up  diis  breed :  they 
are  universally  preferred  to  oxen  tor  the  purposes  of 
husbandry. 

«  The  Filde  is  the  principal  district  in  this  county  fVnit^ 
which  keeps  a  surplus  stock  of  poultry.  Poulterers 
also  collect  the  diief  part  o£  what  is  brought  to  the 
Ormskirk  market*  from  the  eotti^^rs  and  farmers,  snd 
retail  them  out  again  at  the  Liverpool  market  On 
Martin  Mere,  are  turned  a  liumber  of  fibcks  of  geese, 
on  a  certain  day,  brought  fh>m  different  parts  of  the 
county.^    Those  flocks  are  so  marked  a&  again  to  be- 


cashire  is  celebrated ;  the  best  gooseberries  have  their    known.     Upon  this  mere,  they  continue  till  aboat 
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ori«n  in  this  county;  and  uncommon  attention  and 
%eu  are  still  shewn  for  the  purpose  of  raising  large  and 
new  varieties.  Meetings  are  annually  appointed  at  dif- 
foent  places,  at  which  there  are^public  exhibitions  of 
gooseberries,  and  other  fruits,  and  flowers;  at  these 
meetings  gooseberries  have  been  produced  which  weigh- . 
cd  upwaras  of  17  dwts. ;  and  one  year  a  gooseberry 
tree  yielded  SI  quarts  of  fhiit,  which  weighed  28  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  manufacturers,  who  generally  possess 
asmall  quantity  of  ground  adjoining  their  cottage,  spend 
raudi  of  their  leisure  time  in  cultivating  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. Vegetables  of  different  sorts  ar»  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  skill  near  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
About  ^ve  miles  from  the  latter  place  there  are  upwards 
of  60  statute  acres  planted  with  apple  trees. 

There  are  no  natural  woods  of  any  consequence  in 

.  this  county,  and,  in  general,  it  is  bare  of  timber.    A 

Viode  of  raising  trees  near  th«  sea,  which  is  generally 


Michaelmas,  where  they  find  sufficient  food  from  the 
grasses,  insects,  &c.  The  proprietor  of  the  water 
claims  half  of  the  stock  that  remains  alive  for  their 
summer's  keep."  , 

It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  greater  length  Rft^^ 
of  roads  in  this  county,  in  pronortipn  to  ita  extent,  than 
in  any  odier  county  in  the  kingdom  ^  in  the  north, 
and  north-eastern  perU,  they  are  made  of  Umestone: 
in  the  middle  and  southern  parts,  the  roads  are  pared 
with  stones,  principally  brought  from  the  Wdsh  and 
Scotch  coasts.  On  the  road  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  alag  or  Goppec  scoria  haa  been  advanta» 
geously  ufed.  .       ^^ 

Lancashire  is  tJbemost  manufacturing  county,  ^^^^^^ 
out  exception,  in  the  kingdom.     lU  staple  manttfa^  ^"^ 
tore  is  that  of  cotton  in  all  iu  branches ;   but  as  «e 
have  entered  very  fully  into  a  view  of  this  manufac- 
ture,, in  our  account  of  the  Sutistics  .of  £MOua<i>a  oui 
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iMttddit.  nodee  of  it  hen  must  be  brief  aad  general.  Mandiea. 
ter  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  cotton  spin* 
iiing  and  manufacturing  district.  From  this  town  this 
brunch  of  trade  has  spread  southwards  into  Cheshire, 
and  northwards  as  far  as  Preston ;  various  branches  of 
it  are  also  carried  on  at  Bolton,  Chewbent,  Bury,  Wig- 
am,  Blackbume,  &c.  Besides  those  employed  in  apin« 
ning  and  weaving  cotton,  there  are  bleadiers,  dyers, 
printers,  tool  and  machine  makersi  6cc  There  are  also 
in  Lancashire,  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  hats, 
especially  at  Oldham,  stockings,  pinsy  ne^es,  nails, 
watch-movements,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes,  snuff, 
earthen  ware,  English  porcelain*  paper,  &c.  There 
are  also  large  works  for  smelting  iron  and  copper,  and 
for  casting  plate  glass,  and  the  making  of  common 
glass,  white  lead,  lamp  black,  vitriolic  acid,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  Lancashire  is  also  very  great :  al- 
most entirely  from  Liverpool  to  America,  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Ireland,   &c.     Lancaster  also  enjoys  some 
commerce,  but  the  quantity  is  proportionally  small;  , 
and  it  seems  to  be  declining.    The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  the  various  manufactures  of  the  county ;  and 
the  principle  articles  imported,  are  cotton,  wool,  sugar, 
tobaicco,  rice,  timber,  corn  from  Ireland,  6ic, 
'   It  is  generallv  supposed  that  the  Brigantes  inhabited 
Lancashire  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.    Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  however,  they 
were  preceded  by  a  tribe,  whom  he  cidls  the  Segantii. 
The  Romans  entered  their  territory,  under  Julius  Agri- 
cola,  about  the  year  A.D.  79 ;  and  Mr.  Whitaker  savs, 
that  the  principal  Roman  stations  were  formed  at  this 
period,  of  which  Mancunium,  or  Manchester,  was  one. 
The    Romans    also    formed    several    excellent    roads 
throufirh  the  county.     The  whole  of  Lancashire,  along 
with  Yorkshire,  kc.  was  called  by  the  Romans  Maxiina 
Cspsariensis,  or  Britannia  Superior ;   by  the  Saxons  it 
was    included  within  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria : 
Soon   after  it  was  conquered   by  Egfrid.     About  the 
year  680,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  county.     Soon 
afterwards  it  wa^  divided  into  hundreds,  tithings,  &c. 
South  Lancashire  was  at  first  divided  into  three  hun- 
dreds, and,  just  before  the  conquest,  subdivideci  into  six. 
Previous  to  and  under  the  early  Norman  sovereigns, 
this  county  was  distinguished  as  an  honour.    Landed- 
honours  generally  belonged  to  the  king,  but  were  some- 
times  granted  in  fee  to  noblemen.    Soon  after  the  con- 
quest, three  noblemen  held  the  honour  of  Lancaster ; 
but  King  Stephen  confirmed  it  on  his  son,  and  thence 
ibr ward  it  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  those  of  royal 
blocx].      In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  constituted  an 
earldom  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  duke- 
dom  of  Lancaster  was  created.     John  of  Gaunt  pro- 
cured it  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  county  pala- 
tine.     The  antiquities  of  this  county  are  by  no  means 
numerous  or  interesting.  ^      I 

In    the  year  1803«  the  poor's  rate  of  this  county 

amounted  to  £230,765 :  for  the  year  ending  25th  of 

March    1815,  the  sum  paid  by   449   places  (for,  in 

consequence    of  the    great    extent    of  its   parishes, 

they  are   subdivided    into    townships)   amounted    to 

JS5S5,217  :  3 :  10^:    returns  had  not  been  obtained 

from   three  places.     From  comparing  the  returns  in 

i  803  and  1815  it  will  appear,  that  the  poor-rates  of  this 

county  have  not  increased  in  a  very  great  degree.     In 

the  yean-  1776,  the  sum  of  £5i5,\6'^  was  raised;  and 

the   averse  of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  was 

£S0,301^     In  1803j  the  number  of  persons  relieved 

^iras  '4^,200,  or  7  in  the  100  of  the  population;  the 

money  raised  was  Ss.  lO^d.  per  head  on  the  peculation ; 


the  rate  at  whieh   each  pauper  was  relieved,  ins  LraosihiM, 
£S:9i  H.     Nine  hundred  and  fifty -aeven  firitndly  >*»<^^ 
societies  were  enrolled  at  that  time ;  and  the  numbtf         *^ 
of  members  wis  104,776,  or  16  in  the  lOOof  the  nopit- 
lation  ;  the  number  of  children  in  schools  of  Inaui^ 
was  1704. 

The  population  of  LanOashire  was  veiT  thin  before  Popnlatoi. 
it  became  a  manufacturing  county.  In  the  year  1700, 
it  amounted  only  to  166,200;  in  the  year  1750,  it  had 
increased  to  297,400 :  in  the  year  1801 » it  had  augmenU 
ed  extremely,  being  695,100:  by  the  returns  it  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  still  farther  in  1811.  At  that 
time. 


The  inhabited  houses  were 

Families  inhabiting  them 

Houses  buildiiig 

Uninhabited  houses 

Families  employed  in  agricultoic 

Families  in  manufactures 

Families  not  included  in  these 

Males 

Ftmalei  ... 


In  1801 


Increase 


U4,«83 

161,89a 

807 

4269 

33,305 

114,523 

24,072 

394,104 

434,20s 

828,309 
G95,100 

133,209 


The  population  in  1811,  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  880 
the  square  mile.  The  baptisms  were  1  to  29,  the  bu« 
rials  1  to  48,  and  the  marriages  1  to  108.  See  Aikin's 
Manchester;  Beauties  &f  England  and  Wales;  and 
Dickson's  Agricultural  ourvet/.     (w.  s.) 

LANCASTER,  a  town  o^  England,  in  the  hundred 
of  Lonsdale^  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  lies  in  54°  4' 
North  Lat.  and  2*"  5&  West  Long.  -  It  is  *2S9k  ^^^ 
N.  N.  W.  from  London.  It  is  a  boroogb,  the  civil  go* 
vemment  of  which  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12  aldermen, 
a  recorder,  2  baiHfis,  12  common  ooundlmen,  or  capital 
burgesses,  &c.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  right  of  election  is*  vested  in  the  freement  who 
amount  to  about  lOOd  The  returning  officers  are  the 
mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  gen« 
tie  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which  stand  the  church  and 
castle.  The  river  Lune  makes  nearly  an  acute  angle  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  direction  of  several  of 
the  principal  streets  are  from  it  to  the  south,  the  church 
and  castle  being  in  some  measure  detached.  Hence  it 
will  appear,  that  the  situation  of  Lancaster  is,  upon  the 
whole,  striking.  The  houses  are  in  general  good,  be« 
ing  built  of  an  excellent  freestone  found  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood,  and  covered  with  slate.  Many  of  the  streets, 
however,  are  narrow.  The  most  important,  as  well  as> 
the  most  interesting  public  building  in  Lancaster,  is 
the  castle.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Romana  first  built  « 
castle  on  Uie  site  of  the  present  one,  and  that  part  of  the 
old  foundations  are  still  visible ;  and  it  is  pretty  well 
ascertained,  that  the  large  square  keep  was  the  work* 
of  the  Saxons.  But  the  main  building  was  the  work 
of  Edward  III.  and  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  whom  he 
created  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Its  walls  cover  an  area  of 
380  feet  from  east  to  west,  hv  350  feet  from  north  to 
south.  At  present,  the  whole  is  appropriated  to  the 
county  goal.  The  summit  commands  very  extensive* 
views,  embracing  the  windings  of  the  Lune,  More* 
cambe  bay,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Yorkshire.  The  shire  haU,  a  beautiful  vaom' 
dem  structure,  and  the  county  courts,  are  attached  to 
the  castle.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  town- 
hall,  theatre,  cUstom-house,  assembly-room ;  and  over 
the  Lune  there  is  a  very  grand  bridge,  whidi  was 
built  by  the  county  at  t£  expenoe  vi  £  12|000, 
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LiACMitt  Abouf  amitotoAenoHlMaslofthetowii,  kllMaque- 
duoUbridge  of  the  LsBcailer  cand,  which  consisu  of 
fivo  arohes,  and  coit  £  45^000.  fiarge»  of  60  tons  caa 
pass  over  it.  This  town  has  ooaomuaieation^  by  in- 
temal  navigation,  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Ribbk, 
Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  Hamber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  This  navigatiooy  including  its  windinffs, 
extends  about  500  miles  into  the  caunties  of  LincoW 
Nottingham,  York,  Westmoreland,  Chediire,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  OKibrd»  Worceitter,  6cc.  There  is 
scarcely  any  manufactory  of  consequence  in  Lancaster. 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  Jbr  its  cabinet  ware.  The  spin* 
ning  of  twine^  printing  of  cotton,  and  weaving  of  sail 
cloth,  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  Ship-building 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ves* 
sels  of  450  tons  have  been  launched  here.  The  river 
being  obstructed  by  shoals,  onl^  vessels  of  250  tons  can 
reach  the  quay.  Its  trade  is  prmcipally  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  1799,  52  vessels  cleared  out  for 
the  latter,  with  cargoes  estimated  at  upwards  of  two 
millions ;  but  at  present  the  trade  is  not  so  considerable. 
On  the  SOth  of  September  1800,  the  registered  ship, 
ping  consisted  of  140  ships,  19,094  tons,  navigated  by 
1926  men.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  is  an  excellent  salt  marsh,  of  about  501  statute 
acres,  which  belongs  to  80  of  the  oldest  burgesses,'  or 
their  widows.  In  the  year  ISOl,  Lancaster  contained 
1601  houses,  and  90S0  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1811, 
the  returns  were  as  follow: 


Houses  inhabitedU        •         • 
Familtet  occupying  them, 
Houwt  uninhabited,  • 

Families  employed  in  agriculture, 
Do.  do.*       in  trade,        • 

All  other  famiiles,         •  • 

Males,  •  • 

Females, 

Total 


1604 

1906 

37 

18« 
1?60 

464 
4837 
50i0 

9247 


LANCEROTTA.  See  Canary  Islss,  vol.  v.  p.  356. 
.  LANDEN,  JoHN^  a  celebrated  mathematician^  was 
bom  at  Peakirk^  near  Peterborough^  in  Northampton- 
diire^  in  January  1719*  So  early  as  1744^  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary ;  but  }t  was  not  till  the 
year  1754,  that  he  published  iii  the  Philosophical  Trans'^ 
actions,  his  Jbrst  paper^  entitled,  An  investigation  afiome 
Theorems^  which  suggest  several  very  remarkable  proper^ 
iieM  of  the  Circle,  and  are  at  tfiB  same  time  of  consider'^ 
able  use  in  resolving  Fractions,  the  denominators  of  which 
are  certain  multinomials  into  more  simple  ones,  and  bjf 
that  means  facttitaU  the  computation  of  Fluents.  In 
1755,  he  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  Mathema* 
tieal  Lucubrations,  containing  a  variety  of  tracts  relative 
to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  summatiqn  of 
aeries,  the  method  of  finding  fluents,  and  other  braoches 
of  the  higher  mathematics. 

About  the  end  of  1757,  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  the  Residual  Analysis ;  and 
hOL  1758,  he  publiahed  his  Discourse  on  the  Residual 
Analysis,  in  which  he  resolved  a  great  variety  of  pro« 
Uemabv  an  entirely  new  mode  of  reasoning,  and  point- 
ed out  tne  superior  el^ance  of  his  method  to  that  whidi 
had  been  denved  from  the  ftixionary  calculus. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1760^ 
he  publiafaed  A  new  method  of  computing  the  sume  of 
eerttum  Series,  a  fubjeet  which  he  afterwards  pursued  in 
his  Matkemoikal  Memoirs^  whidi  appeared  in  1780. 
•  Hitherto  Mr.  Laadea  had  lived  as  a  farmer  ait  the 
village  cf  Walton,  near  Peterbofough ;  but  in  4763,  he 
removed  to  Milton,  the  Mat  of  £arl  Filawiliiam^  where 
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he  disduir^  die  duty  of  land  steward  to  tkot  ibble.  Ufa 
man  till  witibin  a  few  years  of  his  death.  « 

In  the  year  1764,  he  published  €bfi  first  book  of  die 
Residual  Analysis,  in  which  he  applies  it  tothe.dntwiiur 
of  tangnits  to  the  finding  the  properties  dTcunre  lines  • 
to  describing  their  invokites  and  evolut^ ;  finding  the 
radius  of  curvature,  thehr  greatest  and  Ifesst  ordmates, 
and  points  of  contrary  flexure ;  and  to  the  ditermination 
of  their  cusps,  and  the  drawing  of  asymptotes.  He  pro. 
posed  in  a  seoond  book,  to  shew  its  application  to  t 
great  variety  of  mechanical  and  {^ysical  problems ;  but 
he  never  found  leisiure  to  complete  this  part  of  his  plan. 

On  the  16th  of  January  J7oD,  Mr.  Landen  was  elect- 
ed ti  ^member  ci  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1768, he 
published  his  Specimen  ma  new  method  of  comparm 
Curvilineal  Areas,  by  wnich  many  such  areas  may  m 
compared,  as  have  not  yet  appears  to  be  comparable  bif 
any  other  method.  In  the  same  work  for  1770,  he  gave 
Some  new  Theorems  for 'completing  the  Areas  of  eertm 
Curve  Lines. 

In  the  Phil  Trans,  for  1770,  he  published  A  ditq\d. 
sition  concerning  certain  Fluents,  vMch  are  assignable 
by  the  Arcs  of  the  Conic  Sections ;  vshere  are  investiga- 
ted, some  new  and  usrfui  Theorems  for  computing  such 
Fluents.  This  subject  had  been  previously  treated  by 
Madaurin  in  his  Fluxions,  and  by  D'Alembert  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Aotdemy ;  but  Landen  had  the 
merit  of  removing  a  very  great  defect  in  their  methods. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Animadversions  on 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  computation  of  the  Sun's  distance 
from  the  Earth,  a  work  written  in  a  style  of  acrimony 
disgraceful  to  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  same  work  for  1775,  he  published  an  Investi- 
gation of  a  general  Theorem,  for  finding  the  length  of 
any  Arc  of  any  Coni&  Hyperbma  by  means  of  two  Ellip- 
tic Arcs;  with  some  other  new  and  useful  Tfieorems  de^ 
ducedfrom  it.  In  this  paper,  he  has  shewn  that  both 
the  elastic  curve,  and  the  curve  of  equable  recess  from 
a  given  point,  with  many  others,  may  be  constructed 
by  the  rectification  of  the  ellipsis  only,  without  failnie 
in  any  point ;  whereas  the  elegant  niethod  by  Madau* 
rin,  of  constructing  them  by  the  rectification  of  die  hy- 
perbola and  the  elBpse,  fails  when  some  principal  point 
of  the  cmrve  is  to  be  determined,  as  the  hyperbolic 
)irc  and  its  tangent  then  become  infinite,  though  their 
difference  be  at  the  same  time  finite. 

In  1777>  he  publbhed  in  the  Phihsopfueal  Transac* 
tions,  A  new  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies  revolm^ 
about  an  Axis  in  free  Space,  when  that  Motion  is  dtstur^ 
ed  by  some  extraneous  force  either  percussive  or  accchu" 
tive.  In  this  |iaper,  he  considers  only  the  motion  oft 
sphere,  spheroid,  and  cylinder ;  but  in  conseouence  of 
his  having  afterwards  found,  that  D'Alenmert  bad 
treated  of  the  same  subject,  he  puit^iaeed  the  Opss* 
cules  of  that  eminent  autihor,  where  he  found  it  sU« 
ted,  that  some  mathematician  doubted,  whether  there 
is  any  solid  whatever  besides  the  sphere^  in  which  any 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  graviQr  will  be  a 
permanent  aaus  of  rotation.  He  was  thua  led  to  jesume 
the  subject,  and  he  succeeded  in  pointii]^  out  several 
bodies,  whidi,  under  certain  dimenaionsTiiave  that  re* 
markable  property.  This  paper  was  publidied  in  a  yo* 
lume  of  memoirs,  which  appeared  in  1780,  and  which 
contains  also  a  large  appenoix,  with  a  ooniqplete  oollec-i 
tton  of  Theorems  fir  the  calculation  of  Fkscnts,  prind« 
pally  investigated  bv  himself. . 

Mr.  Landen  published  three  small  tracts  on  the  sum- 
mation of  converging  sine^  in  which  he  ezphoned  and 
extended  the  theorems  or  De  Moivre,  Stiilii^  ^ 
Thomas  Simson. 
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u^      AbM^wammametit  of  the  jtar  im,  Mr.  Lift-        As  a  inathematician,  Mr.  Landen  is  entiUed^^^^ 

den  had  made  sudi  additioiis  to  hk  theory  of  rotetory  high  repuUtion ;  but  he  Dosswsed,  in  no  smaU  degree, 

motion  that  he  thought  hittself  capable  of  rmAymg  a  coarseness  of  mind,  and  a  disposition  to  contemn  the 

the  general  problem,  nmely,  to  determine  "  the  rota-  pursuits  of  others,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  too  often 

torr  modon  of  a  body  of  any  fonn  whatever,  revolving  exhibited  by  those  who  exclusively  cultivate  the  mathe- 

witiwut  restraint  about  any  axis  passing  through  its  matics.    His  treatment  of  Euler  is  by  no  means  hand^ 

centre  of  gravity."    Having  found,  however,  that  the  some ;  and  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Henry  Clarke  re- 

result  was  materially  different  from  that  given  by  d' A*  ipocting  that  gentleman's  translation  of  Lorgna's  trea- 

lembert,  he  declined  publishmg  his  M^ution.    The  ao^  tise  on  series,  was  carried  on  with  an  asperitv  of  Ian* 

lution  of  the  same  problem  given  by  Euler,  in  the  Me-  mage  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.     From  the  smgu- 

Motffofthe  Berlin  Academy  for  1757,  happened  to  lar  contrast  between  the  manners  of  Mr.  Landen  and 

fall  into  his  hands,  and  he  saw  th^t  the  result  was  the  those  of  his  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  the  vil- 

same  as  that  of  d'Alembert ;  but  the  great  perspicuity  lagers  often  exclaimed,  when  they  were  seen  to  pass 

of  Baler's  investigations,  enabled  him  to  discover  the  together, ''  There  goes  Lord  Landen  and  Mr.  Fitzwil- 

poiDt  in  which  the  solution  diffiered  from  his  own.  Af-  Ham."     Mr.  Landen  left  one  daughter,  who,  we  believe, 

ter  repeated  examinations  of  his  own  solution,  he  was  is  still  alive.     His  manuscripts  were  sold  to  the  shop- 

fiiTOly  convinced  of  its  correctness,  and  at  hat  publish-  keepers  of  Peterborough  for  waste  paper. 

ed  it  in  the  PhUosopkkal  TramactioM  for  1783*    The        LANDES,  Lks,  is  the  name  of  a  departmeDt  in  the 

Bcv.  Charles  Wildbore,  a  respectable  mathematician,  south- west  region  of  France.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

attacked  Landen's  solution  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1790,  north  by  the  department  of  the  Gironde;  on  the  east 

in  a  paper  on  Spherical  Motion,  and  obtained  the  same  by  that  of  Lot,  and  Garonne,  and  Gers ;  on  the  south 

solution  as  that  of  Euler  and  d'Alcmbert.  Mr.  Landen  by  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 

was  thus  led  to  revise  and  extend  his  solutimi,  and  hav-  -  It  conteins  480  square  leagues,  or  9475  square  kilome- 

ing  found  a  residt  simikr  to  that  of  Euler,  in  Frisi's  tres,  and  is  watered  bv  therivn  Adour,  and  by  the  Me- 

Como^raphin ;  and  having  also  learned,  that  Euler  dan,  which  passes  by  Mont  Marsan.    Its  principal  fi^o- 

had  revised  his  own  solution,  and  obtained  the  same  ducdons  are  barley,  wmes,  cork,  charoosl,  and  resin ; 

result,  in  his  Theoria  Motut  eorpomm  Soiidomm  teu  ri-  but  4Lhe  soil  is  in  general  sandy  and  unfruitful,  the  north 

gidorum,  which  appeared  in  1705,  he  set  about  a  ftiH  and  west  parU  consisting  of  heath  and  marshes.     The 

explanation  of  his  own  views.  Ma  is  said  to  have  once  covered  this  department,  and  to 

He  was  now  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone ;  but  have  fiowied  as  far  as  Dax.    The  villages  and  hamlets 

during  the  painful  intervals  of  that  agonizing  disorder,  stand  on  spots  of  fertile  ground,  like  islands,  aimmg  the 

he  continued  to  write  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  sand.    The  shepherds  are  remarkable  for  being  mount- 

whidi  appeared  after  his  deatli.    This  volume  contains,  ed  on  stilts,  which  raise  them  from  three  to  five  feet 

am<»ig  o£er  important  papers,  a  solution  of  the  general  above  the  ground,  for  the  double  purpo^  of  keeping 

problem  eonceming  rotatory  motion,  the  resolution  of  them  out  of  the  water,  which  lies  deep  on  the  sands, 

the  poblem  relative  to  the  motion  of  a  top,  and  an  in-  and  of  enabling  them  to  see  their  sheep  at  a  greater  dis- 

vestifiation  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points,  in  tanoe  on  the  level  ground.    The  principal  towns  are, 

whi(£  he  had  the  lK>nour  of  detecting,  for  the  first  time,  PopaUuian. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mistake  in  his  celebrated  solution  of  Mont  de  Marsan 2866 

the  same  problem.    Mr.  Landen  had  the  satisfacticm  of  St.  Sever 6844 

receiving  a  cony  of  this  work  on  tiie  day  before  his  death,  Dax 4398 

which  took  place  at  Milton,  near  Petorborou^,  on  the        The  forests  of  pines  and  oaks  cover  about  2018  acres^ 

15th  of  January,  1790,  in  tJie  7l8t  year  of  his  age.     A  and  belong  in  general  to  individuids.     The  contribu- 

fiat  stone  in  the  nordi  aisle  of  the  diurch  of  Cakor  in  tionsin  1809,  were  1,207*597  francs;  and  the  population 
Northamptonshire,  is  the  ordy  monument  to  thejcnemo-i..^  of  the  departmeni228,889.  Mont  Marsan  is  the  capital, 
ry  of  this  distinguished  mathematiciaiu 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 


^'"P^  In  the  infancy  of  human  arts^  all  gardening  would  be 

°i^  comprehended  in  the  culture  of  a  few  fruits  and  escu* 

lent  plants  in  a  very  limited  space ;  but  at  present,  the 

word  garden  has  at  least  three  distinct  significations : 

to  designate  a  spot,  destined  for  the  culture  of  fruits  and 

culinary  vegetables ;  to  mark  a  space,  devoted  to  fiowera 

and  botanical  pursuits ;  and  to  denote  a  more  extended 

scene,    cbaracteriaed  by  forest  trees,  and  walks  for 

shade  and  recreation,  and  combining  such  other  objects 

belonging  to  external  scenery,  as  taste,  art,  or  locality 

may  confer.    For  kitdien  gardening  and  botanic  ^r- 

dening;  we  refer  to  our  view  of  Horticulturi.    The 

art  of  lonning  the  ^rd  class  of  gardens,  and  to  which 

we  propoee  in  this  article  to  conmie  our  .attention,  has 

been,  till  of  late,  indifierently  known  under  the  terms 

pleasuret  omamenUU^  and  rural  gardening ;  but  is  now 

more  generally,  designated  landscape  gardening^,  a  veiy 

happy  term,  particourly  as  applied  to  the  mo&m  style 


of  laying  out  grounds.  But  as  we  intend  directing  our  Landseape 
attention  to  both  styles,  we  ahall  employ  the  term  gar-  Gudening. 
dening  as  a  generic  distinction,  comprehending  both 
the  geometric  or  ancient,  and  the  mooem  or  landscape 
gardening.  We  shall  arrange  our  observations  in  tne 
following  order : 

•     1.  An  historioal  view  ef  ornamental  gardening,  an* 
cient  and  modem. 

S.  The  object  of  tills  art,  and  the  principles  of  com« 
position. adapted  to  it. 

8.  The  ai^lication  of  these  principles  to  the  different 
materials  employed  in  forming  a  country  residence. 

4.  The  application  of  these  principles,  in  uniting  tJiese 
materials  in  compositions  or  oonstituent  parta  of  a.oottn« 
try  residence. 

5.  The  union  of  these  constituent  parts,  in  the  for« 
mation  of  the  different  varieties  of  country  residcnoet. 

6.  The  practioe  of  landscape  gardening. 
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Hiatoiy. 


CHAP.  I. 


HI»tory« 


Pint  epoch* 

1600  to 
200  B.  C. 


Paradue. 


Oafden  of 
Solomoik 


Gaidenof 
AbMueiutf 


and  of 

Abab. 


Garden  of 
AlonouB. 


Gatdenof 
Lacrto. 


History  op  ornamental  Gardening. 

What  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  gai^> 
dening,  may  be  arranged  in  four  different  epochs.  1st, 
From  the  earliest  accounts,  that  is,  from  about  the  tenth 
century  antecedent  to  the  vulgar  era,  to  the  second 
century  before  the  same  era;  ref^ing  chiefly  to  die 
Jewish,  and  some  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Moses,  So« 
loroon.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pausanias,  &c.  2d,  From  the 
above  period  to  the  dech'ne  of  the  Roman  empire,  in- 
cluding the  Roman  poets  and  philosophers ;  as  Cato, 
Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella,  &c.  Sd,  From  the 
revival  of  the  arts  to  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
style,  or  what  is  properly  called  landscape  gardening, 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ;  including  Zano« 
ni,  Clarici,  &c.  among  the  Italians;  Gesner,  Trink- 
bouse,  &c.  among  the  Germans ;  Lobel,  Liebault,  &c. 
among  the  Dutch,  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  Bertrand, 
D'Argenville,  &c.  among  the  French ;  and  Didyrour' 
Mountain,  Temple,  James,  Switzer,  &c.  among  the 
English.  4th,  From  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
style  to  the  present  time ;  among  the  principal  writers 
during  whidi  period  may  be  reckoned  Lauguier,  Gi- 
rardin,  Watt^l^t,  &c.  among  the  French ;  Hirsphfield, 
Grohmann,  &c.  among  the  Germans ;  and  Shenstone, 
G.  Mason,  Chambers,  Wheatley,  Mason  the  poet,  Price, 
Knight,  Repton,  Stc  among  the  English.  We  shall 
take  a  cursory  view  of  each  of  these  periods,  and  in  our 
progress,  refer  the  more  inquisitive  reader  to  such 
works  as  will  afford  him  ample  information. 

Sect.  I.    Asiatic  and  Grecian  Gardening. 

The  first  garden  on  record  is  known  to  every  read* 
er.  Moses,  in  describing.it,  no  doubt  intended  to  com* 
bine  every  sort  of  esccellence  of  which  he  deemed  a  gsr- 
den  susceptible;  and  it  is  remarkablet  that  in  so  remote 
an  age,  his  outline  should  contain  sa  much  of  general 
nature.  What  was  sketched  by  Moses,  was  ably  com- 
pleted by  Milton,  whose  finished  performance,  as  Mr. 
Walpole  observes,  exhibits  all  the  higher  beauties  of 
the  rural  scenery  of  a  modem  country  residence.  Thus 
the  origin  of  gardening,  as  of  most  other  arts,  is  traced 
to  the  eastern  nations,  through  the  writings  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Solomon  has  left  so  imper- 
feet  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  his  garden  was 
laid  out,  though  he  has  made  some  degree  of  compen* 
sation  for  this  omissicm,  by  the  hints  of  what  it  con- 
tained. Besides  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers,  there 
were  baths,  summer-houses,  and  water  in  various  forms. 
It  was  powerfully  enclosed,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  eastern  gardens  to  this  day,  for  the  sake  of  privacy 
and  seclusion.  That  it  was  contiguous  to  some  of  his 
palaces,  appeara  more  than  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  his  successora,  being  men- 
tioned as  going  forth  from  the  banquet  of  wine  into  his 
garden,  and  returning ;  and  king  Ahab  wishing  to  ex- 
tend his  garden,  desired  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  for 
that  purpose,  "  because  it  was  near  his  palace."    ' 

The  next  garden  in  the  order  of  time,  was  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  confines  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  that  of  the  Phcenician  king  Alcinous.  It 
is  very  minutely  described  in  the  Odjssey,  and  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  an  orchard  of  four  acres, 
containing  three  or  four  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  some  beds 
of  flowers  or  vegetables,  two  fountains  to  water  it,  and 
a  hedge  as  the  boundary  enclosure.  That  of  LaerteSj 
also  described  in  the  Odyssey,  was  very  similar  to  the 


Above.  Both  appear  to  have  bcea  plaosd  scQscaitts  Ito^ 
the  house,  and  evidendy  intended  for  use  more  than  ^"V*^ 
ornament.     Odyu*  lib.  v.  112. 

The  paradises  of  Semiramis,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bik7faii« 
Biyant,  {AnaL  of  Ancient  Myih^^^  vol.  ii.  [k^OO,  &c]  V*^ 
of  a  people  called  Semarim,  ancient  Babylonians,  «rs  ^!2?,/ 
the  next  in  order.    They  were  distinguished  by  their  ^H^t^ 
elevated  and  romantic  situations,  and  also  bj  their  ex<  BibjiA 
tent    '*  When  Semiramis  came  to  Chanon,"  obamrei 
Diodonis  Siculus,  (book  ii.  chap.  13.)  a  dty  of  Media, 
she  observed  on  an  elevated  plain,  a  rock  of  stupendous 
height,  and  of  considerable  extent    Here  she  fenned 
another  paradise,  exceeding  large,  enclosing  the  rock  in 
the  midst  of  it ;   on  which  she  erected  sumptuooi 
buildings  for  pleasure,  commanding  a  view  both  of  the 
plantations  and  of  the  encampment" 

Where  nature  did  not  furnish  an  adequate  site,  sit 
supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  hence  those  well-known 
stupendous  mechanical  constructions,  entitled  the  hang* 
ing  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  ranked  among  the  andent 
wonders  of  the  world.  "  This  surprising  and  laborioua 
experiment,"  observes  Mr.  G.  Mason,  {EuayomDetiffk 
in  Gardening,  p.  9,)  ''  was  a  strain  of  complaisance  in 
king  NebucnadneBzar  to  his  Medean  queen,  who  coitid 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  flat  and  naked  appearance  oC 
the  province  of  Babylon,  but  frequently  regretted  each 
rising  hill  and  scattered  forest  she  had  formerly  delight- 
ed in,  with  all  the  charms  they  had  presented  to  her 
youthful  imagination!  The  king,  who  thought  nothing 
impossible  for  his  power  to  execute,  nothing  to  be  un< 
attempted  for  the  gratification  of  his  beloved  consort, 
determined  to  raise  woods  and  terraces,  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  equal  to  those  by  which  her  na- 
tive country  was  diversified." 

The  word  paradise,  among  the  eastern  nations,  seemi 
to  have  had  aifferent  shades  of  meaning,  as  well  as  the 
word  garden  of  modern  times.  The  paradise  of  Alci« 
nous  was  an  orchard ;  while  those  of  queen  Semiramis 
seem  to  have  included  all  the  external  scenery  appro- 
priated to  a  country  residence. 

Those  of  the  Persians  combined  uae   with  beauty,  oifeaei 
Xenophon  in  his  Economic*,  makes  Socrates  say  of  the  1:0:00 
Persian  king,  **  Wherever  he  resides,  or  whatev^  place  Ji^ 
he  visits  in  his  dominions,  he  takes  care  that  the  gar- 1""^ 
dens  called  paradises,  shalh  be  filled  with  every  thing 
both  beautiml  and  useful  the  soil  can  produce."    Mc' 
morab.  Socratis,   lib.  v.  p.  829.     Lysander  finds  the  Ppvit 
younger  Cyrus  in  his  paradise  at  Sa^rdis.    As  he  avows  p'^^ 
to  the  Spartan  general,  that  "  he  planted  the  whole 
himself,'  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  simple  de- 
scription.    But  another  paradise  at  Celcnse  was  very 
extensive,  and  abounded  with  wild  beasts ;  and  we  art 
informed,  that  the  same  prince  there  mustered  the  Gre- 
cian forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand."    Dt 
Cjfri  Expediiione,  lib.  i.      Aulus  Gellius  informs  lu, 
that  the  vivarium,  or  park  of  the  Romans,  which  con« 
tained  game  and  wild  beasts,  was  the  same  as  the  ps* 
radise  of  the  Greeks.    The  Greeks,  there  can  be  h'ttle 
doubt,  would  in  this,  as  in  other  particulars^  copy  from 
the  Persians. 

The  trees  in  the  Persian  gardens,  were  arranged  in 
straight  lines  and  angular  figures,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  tufts  of  roses  and  odoriferous  flowers.  The 
kings  themselves  often  assisted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their 
culture  with  their  own  hands.  A  considerable  variety  of 
trees  were  introduced,  ameng  which  the  plane  and  the  re* 
sinotts  tribe  seem  to  have  held  conspicuous  places.  The 
Persian  gardens,  described  by  modem  travellers,  difer 
litde  from  the  accounts  derived  from  ancient  writera. 
Figueross^  who  was  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spstn 
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mrtor^.  tothttof  Pinb,{nl6lfi  ialbRBtuf^tiMtat  8ehiras,th« 
royal  garden  was  so  large  that  it  appeared  like  a  fo- 
rest, Uie  trees  oonsisting  of  cypress,  planes,  and  elms, 
which  were  planted  in  squares  and  avenues,  intenning- 
led  with  thidkets  of  roses.  The  fruiu  were  grapes, 
pears,  pistachio  nuts,  and  almonds.  In  the  middle 
was  a  hirge  and  beautiful  lake.'*  Daines  Barrington  in 
Archasologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  114.  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  other  modem  travellers,  add  no- 
thing material  to  the  above  features  of  an  ancient  and 
modem  Persian  garden. 

Turning  from  Asia  to  Africa,  we  find  only  the  fabu- 
knis  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  They  are  ranked  by 
Pliny  with  those  of  Alcinous  and  Semiramis,  (  Nat.  Hist 
lib.  xiz.  c.  4,)  and  described  by  Scylax  as  situated  to  the 
east  of  Berenice,  in  Cyrenaica,  and  "  lying  in  a  place 
eighteen  fathoms  deep,  steep  on  all  sides,  and  two 
stadia  in  diameter,  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds, 
planted  very  close  together,  and  interwoven  with  one 
another."  Historical  View  of  the  Gardens  of  Antiquity, 
4rc.  p.  S9'  Among  the  fruit  trees,  were  apples,  pome- 
granates, mulberries,  vines^  olives,  almonds,  and  wal« 
nuts ;  and  the  ornamental  trees  included  the  arbutus, 
myrtle,  bay,  ivy,  and  wild  olive. 

Little  is  known  of  the  private  gardens  of  the  Greeks, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  from  their  con- 
nection with  Asia,  they  would  imitate,  as  far  as  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  and  other  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, the  paradises  or  eardeni  of  the  Assyrians  and  Per- 
sians. This  supposition  appears  justified,  from  the  ml- 
miration  which  Xenophon,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  expresses  for  the  gardens 
of  Cyrus  at  Sardis.  We  are  informed  by  Diogenes  La- , 
ertius,  that  Epicurus  delisted  in  the' pleasures  of  a 
mrden,  and  made  choice  of  it  for  his  school  of  philosophy, 
rlato  lays  the  scene  of  his  dialogue  on  beauty,  in  an  um- 
brageous spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus :  from  which 
proof  of  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  infer,  that  something  of  wildness 
and  irregularity  might  have  been  sometimes  admitted 
in  Grecian  paradises,  as  well  as  art  and  uniformity. 

The  Academus,  or  public  garden  of  Athens,  Plutarch 
informs  us,  was  originally  a  rough  uncultivated  spot 
till  planted  by  the  General  Cimon,   who  conveyed 
streams  of  water  to  it,  and  laid  it  out  in  shady  groves, 
with  gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  and  philosophic 
walks.    Among  the  trees,  were  the  olive,  plane,  and 
elm,  which  had  attained  to  such  extraordmary  size, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  they  were  selected  to  be  cut  down,  to  sup- 
ply warlike  engines.    In  the  account  of  these  gardens 
by  Fausanias,  we  leara,  that  they  were  highly  elegant, 
and  decorated  with  temples,  altars,  tombs,  statues,  mo- 
numents, and  towers ;  that  among  the  tombs,  were  those 
o€  Pirithous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  and  Adrastes ;  and  at 
the  entrance  was  the  first  altar  dedicated  to  love.     In 
the  first  eclogue  of  Theocritus^  the  scene  is  laid  under 
the  shade  or  a  pine  tree ;  and  the  beauty,  of  Helen  is 
ccKxipared  to  a  cypress  in  a  garden.    It  would  appear 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  love  of  Te- 
reMnthinate  trees,  so  general  in  Asia,  was  also  preva- 
lent in  Greece;  and  £e  same  dowen  were  probably 
cultivated  in  both  countries.    The  narcissus  was  com« 
mors  to  both,  as  also  the  ivy  and  the  r<Ae.    It  may  be 
iexxi«rked  generally,  respecting  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian 
gardena  of  these  early  ages,  that  forest  trees  were  chief- 
Ty  cultivated  for  theur  shade,  fruit  trees  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  fiowers  for  their  odour.     At  any  rate,  it  does 
not  appear  that  mere  beauty  of  form  or  foliage  entered 
iatct  their  idea  of  encellence*. 


e  g» 


Sudi  are  the  scanty  particulin  wUch  can  be  col«  mttsq^ 
lected  respecting  the  gaixlens  of  ancient  Qrette.  If  we  '—  i  ■— '^ 
may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  aubjectg 
we  would  say  that  the  country  of  Greece,  being  by 
nature  more  picturesque,  its  climate  more  temperate 
than  the  Asiatic  regions,  and  its  inhabitants  company 
tively  aotive  and  frugal,  paradises  of  the  most  luxurious 
description  would  not  find  a  place.  Kitchen  gardens, 
and  ornamental  orchards,  would  no  doubt  be  general ; 
but  had  any  very  extensive  ganlens  or  parks  been  pos« 
sessed  even  by  the  princes,  it  is  highly  probable  we 
should  have  had  some  traditionary  hints  respecting 
them,  through  their  own,  or  the  eariy  Roman  authors. 
That  their  poets  and  philosophers  had  a  just  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  is  sufficiently  evident, 
from  Homer's  description  of  the  grotto  of  Calypso,  (/2a- 
cemazionen  xur  Gartenkunst  ier  A  Den,  bet  Her  vonficsltin^ 

Sr,  8fc.  1800,)  and  from  various  descriptive  passages  ia 
esiod,  ^lian,  Theocritus,  Atheneus,  and  other  writcra. 
It  may  j ust  be  remarked,  however,  that  their  descriptiona 
enlarge  chiefly  on  the  shade,  coolness,  freshness,  breezes, 
fragrance,  and  repose  of  such  scenes.  The  picturesoue 
is  a  species  of  beauty,  which  it  is  not  clear  that  eitner 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  recognised  so  distinctly  as  thft 
modem  Europeans. 

Sect.  II.    Roman  Gardening, 

The  first  mention  of  a  garden  in  tlie  Roman  history,     9temA 
is  that  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  by  Livy  and  Dionv-  J^'^'^^ 
slus  Halicamassus.    From  what  they  state,  it  can  only  j^^i^J)^ 
be  gathered,  that  it  was  adjoining  to  the  palace,  and 
abounded  in  fiowera,  chiefly  poppies.    The  next  in  the  §•'**  ** 
order  of  time  are  those  of  Lucullus,  situated  near  Baiae,  l!*^^ 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.    They  were  of  a  magnificence  p  l-"«>*^ 
and  expence  rivalling  that  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  *^ 
and  procured  to  this  general  the  epithet  of  the  Roman 
Xerxes.     They  consisted  of  vast  eaifices  projecting  into- 
the  sea ;  of  immense  artificial  elevations ;  of  plains  form* 
ed  where  mountains  formerly  stood  ;  and  of  vast  pieces 
of  water,  dignified  with  the  pompous  titles  of  Nilus  and 
Euripides.  (Plutarch  tn  vito  L«ai/ii;  Sallust,&c.)   Lu- 
cullus had  made  several  expeditions  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  and  it  is  probable  he  had  there  contracted  a 
taste  for  this  sort  of  magnificence,  which  Varro  after* 
wards  ridiculed  for  its  sumptuosity.     Lucullus  had  the 
merit,  however,  of  introducing  the  cherry,  the  peach,, 
and  the  apricot,  from  the  east ;  a  benefit  which  still  re» 
mains  to  mankind. 

We  know  little  of  the  gmrdens  ofthe  Augustuie  age 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  generally  thought  to  be  that 
in  which  taste  and  elegsnce  were  eminentlv  conspicu* 
ous.    Virgil  and  Propertius  mention  the  cufture  of  the 

Sine  tree,  as  beloved  oy  Pan,  the  tutelar  deity  of  gar* 
ens ;  that  the  shade  of  the  plane,  from  the  thickness- 
of  its  foKage,  was  particularly^reeable,  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  convivial  meetings.  The  myrtle  and  the  bay,, 
they  describe  as  in  high  esteem  for  their  odour ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  of  nicety  had  they  arrived  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  these  odours  were  dbcovered  to  mingle 
well  together,  and  the  trees  were  planted  adjoining  each 
other  for  this  purpose.  Flowers,  and  especially  roses 
and  the  narcissus,  were  in  great  repute. 

From  Cicero  and  the  elder  Pliny  we  Team,  that  trees 
were  generally  planted  in  rows,  or  in  quincunx ;  and 
from  these  authors  and  Martial,  that  the  fashion  of 
clipping  trees  was  firat  introduced  by  Cneius  Matius,  a. 
friend  of  Augustus.  Propertius  relates,  that  statues  and. 
fountains  now  became  in  vogue.  A  mode  of  forcing, 
flowera  and  fruits,  and  of  growing  cucumbers  in  the 
winter  seasenji  waa  also  in  use  by  means  of  talc  caaes^ 
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If tiiory.  (Speluncaria)  or  plates  of  the  lapis  specularia  ;  which 
Seneca  and  Pliny  inform  us  could  be  split  like  slate  in 
lengths  not  exceeding  fife  feet. 

^  Sir  Joseph  Banks  conjectures^  that,  by  the  same  means, 
it  is  highly  probable  they  had  peach-houses  and  vine* 
ries.  (On  the  forcing  houses  of  the  Romans,  in  Ifyii, 
Trans,  vol.  i.)  Daines  Barrington  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  which  he  considers  more  probable  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  luxury  of  cooling  liquors  with 
ice  was  in  use  about  the  same  time ;  these  two  arts 
being  coeval  inventions  in  England. 

Of  the  form  and  extent  of  Pliny's  winter  garden  at 
Laurentinum,  nothing  very  accurate  can  be  obtained 
from  his  letters.  It  was  evidently  small,  being  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  of  box,  and  where  that  had  perish- 
ed, made  good  by  rosemary.  Vines,  figs,  and  mulber- 
ries, were  the  fruit  trees.  He  seems  to  have  valued 
this  retreat  chiefly  from  its  situation  relatively  to  the 

^  surrounding  country,  which  he  describes  with  delight ; 
**  pointing  out  all  uie  beauties  of  the  woods,  the  rich 
meadows  covered  with  cattle,  the  bay  of  Ostia,  the  scat- 

'  tered  villas  upon  its  shore,  and  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance. '  (Preface  to  Girardin's  Essay  on  Land' 
scape,  translated  by  D.  Mklthus,  Esq.)  Eustace  men- 
tions that  the  same  general  appearance  of  woods  and 
meadows  exists  to  this  day.  ( Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  1 4.) 
The  situation  of  Pliny's  Tuscan  villa  was  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  formed  by  the  richest  part  of  the  Appe- 

'  nines,  whose  lofty  summits,  crowned  with  groves  of 
oak,  are  broken  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  their  sides  wa- 
tered by  numerous  springs,  and  diversified'  by  fields, 
vineyards,  and  copses.  Of  the  artificial  part  of  the 
grounds,  we'  have  a-  particular  and  well  known  des- 
cription in  Pliny's  Epistles,  book  v.  letter  6th,  which  is 
of  importance  to  our  purpose,  as  shewing  what  was  es- 
teemed good  taste  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  highly 
accomplished  Roman  nobieman  and  philosopher. 

"  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,"  observes  Dr. 
Faulkener,  speaking  of  Pliny's  gardens,  <*  the  striking 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  one  in  the  French  or 
Dutch  taste.  The  terraces  adjoining  to  the  house ;  the 
lawn  declining  from  thence;  the  little  flower  garden, 
with  the  fountain  in  the  centre ;  the  walks  bordered  with 
box;  and  the  trees  sheared  into  whimsical  artificial 
forms,  together  with  the  fountains,  alcoves,  and  sum- 
mer houses,  form  a  resemblance  too  striking  to  bear  dis- 
pute.** '*  In  an  age,"  observes  Lord  Walpole,  "  when 
architecture  displayed  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  purityi 
and  all  its  taste ;  when  arose  Vespasian's  amphitheatre, 
the  temple  of  peace,  Trajan's  forum,  Domitian's  bath, 
and  Adrian's  villa,  the  rums  and  vestiges  of  which  still 
excite  our  astonishment  and  curiosity ;  a  Roman  con- 
sul, a  polished  emperor's  friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
literature  and  taste,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now 
scarce  admire  in  a  college  garden.  All  the  ingredients 
of  Pliny's  garden  corresponded  exactly  with  those  laid 
out  by  London  and  Wise  on  Dutch  principles;  so  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  parterre  to  make  a  garden  in 
the  reign  of  Tnyan  serve  tor  the  description  of  one  in 
Uie  reign  of  king  WillianL"  We  consider  these  re- 
marks of  this  eloquent  author  as  dictated  by  too  li- 
mited a  view  of  Uie  subject.  Because  the  Roman 
gardens  were  cansidered  as  scenes  of  art,  and  treat- 
ad  as  such,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  possessors 
were  without  a  just  feeling  for  natural  scenery. 
Where  aU  around  is  nature,  artificial  scenes  even  of  the 
most  formal  description  will  please,  and  may  be  ap- 
proved br  the  justest  taste,  from  their  novelty  and  oon« 
l#ait,  ana  other  assodations.  If  all  EngUmd  were  a 
scalt«B«d  forest  like  aodeat  Italy,  and  cultivatio&  ifrere 


to  take  place  only  in  the  open  glades  or  plams,  ulic^  ^(^ 
would  be  the  beauty  of  her  parks  and  pleasure  mundi  I  ^y^ 
The  relative  or  temporary  beauties  of  art  should  thoei 
fore  not  be  hastily  or  entirely  rejected  in  our  admintisn 
of  the  more  permanent  and  absolute  beauties  of  natoie. 
That  the  ancient  Romans  admired  natonl  icenery 
Irith  as  great  enthusiasm  as  the  modems,  is  eridfot 
from  the  writings  of  their  eminent  poets  snd  phDoso* 
phers ;  scarcely  one  of  whom  has  not,  in  some  psrt  of 
Iiis  works,  left  us  the  most  beautiful  descriptifmi  of  ni- 
ral  scenery,  and  the  most  lenthusiastic  strains  of  sdnit« 
ration  of  all  that  is  grand,  pleasing, or romahtic,  inland, 
scape ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Cicero  and  JuVenal,  hiTe 
deprecated  the  efforts  of  art  in  attempting  to  improve 
nature.    «  Whoever,"  says  Mr.' G.  Mason,  "would 
properly  estimate  the  attachment  to  rural  picturesque 
among  heathen  nations  of  old,  should  not  confine  thetr 
researches  to  the  domains  of  men,  but  extend  them  to 
the  temples  aild  altars,  the  caves  and  fountains,  dedi- 
cated to  their'  deities.     These,  with  their  concomitant 
groves,  were  generally  favourite  objects  of  visual  pica* 
sure  as  well  as  of  veneration!" 

Sect.  III.  ^French  Gardating, 

As  the  French  nude  the  most  conspicaous  figure  in   TIM 
gardening  during  this  period,  we  shsll  commence  irith   ^ 
such  notices  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  its  pro-  ^J\.^ 
gress  in  France,  arid  pass  ettocessively  to  the  other  suj^g^ 
countries  in  Europe.  cb«i^ 

The  earliest  notice  which  #e  have'  been  able  to  find  »(»• 
of  a  garden  in'  France,  is  in  the  Cajni.  de  vUlis  et  n- 
riis  imperaioris  Caroti  Magfu,  prepared  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  referred  to  by  Montesquieu 
as  a  "  chef'd^auvre  of  prudence,  good  admimstntion, 
and  economy."  It  contains  70  articles,  recommend- 
ing or  proposing  every  possible  attention  and  pre- 
caution ;  and  the  70th  contains  a  list  of  the  plants  snd 
trees  to  be  cultivated.  Among  these,  medicinal  plants 
hold  a  considerable  place ;  there  are  bnt  few  snrubs, 
and  only  the  oopiimon  fVuit  trees.  This  monarch  hsd 
donudna  in  most  parts  of  France,  and  g«ve  every  en- 
couragement, as  the  Abb^  Schmidt  (fircyr.  Mefkod, 
tomes  4  and.  5.)  informs  us,  to  clearing  away  fo» 
rests,  and  planting  vineyards  and  orchards.  From  his 
intimacy  with  the  Saracenic  Prince  Uaroun  al  lUim 
child^  he  introduced  many  charming  varieties  of  the 
rose,  the  best  sorts  of  pulse,  melons,  and  the  finer  sorts 
of  fruits.  He  had  a  noble  palace  at  Ingleheim  on  the 
Rhine,  supported  by  a  hundred  colnmna  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, and  containing  an  immense  number  of  apartmenti. 
The  whole  is  consecrated  by  Nigellaa  In  a  llstin  poem 
of  considerable  length. 

The  next  notice  ofa  garden  in  Fmtoe«  unacoompa-A'IXl^ 
nied  by  any  details,  is  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Si.  PomI,  st 
Paris,  formed  by  Charles  the  Y.  in  1 364.  The  scene  of 
the  Bomaunt  de  Rose  is  in  a  garden  ;  but,  excepting 
that  there  were  edpugB  of  violets  and  primroses,  there 
is  not  a  hint  as  to  its  rorm  or  productions. 

Little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  France  befett 
the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century ^  when,  in  ceoss- 

auence  of  the  marriage  of  Francis  the  I.  with  the 
aughter  of  Leo  the  X.  something  of  what  that  iHos* 
trious  pontiff  revived  in  Italy  would  be  trannlanted  to 
France.  ^Stephens  and  Liebault  publiabMSd  their  Mei' 
son  Rttstique  towards  the  end  of  tfaia  century;  fSrom 
which  it  appears,  that  gardening,  and  every  other  niral 
art,  had  made  considerable  progreaa  in  France.  Wbst 
•relates  to  ornament  in  La  maison  Rsutique,  minr  be  in- 
cluded in  the  directions  given  for  forming  aiboon  of 
jessamine,  rows  of  box,  juniper,  and  cypres^  od  Ibe 
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nUtM  far  parterres'andlabyrinthg.  Botoaj  be^Ni  also  t«    X  i^  ii»  octava  edit)    PuUic  boUnic  gardeos,  esto^  Hutory. 
be  cuUivated  about  this  time,  the  taste  having  been  iia*    Uiebed  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  pvecedii^  cen*        ^"^^ 
ported  from  Italy,  where  it  origtnalty  had  its  rise,  this    twry,  (^Uioria  Boiankt^  di  Giacomo^  Bologoa^  1^759)  led 
country  being  now  looked  up  to  by  all  Europe  an  the    t»  wi  e&tension  of  the  culture  of  flowera  in  private 
foonUin  of  learning  and  elegtnceu  gardons,  and  rend^ed  then  lesa  exclusively  architect 

The  Royal  Botuiic  Garden  of  Paris  was  first  opened  tund  than  fionnerly.  Warton.  in  his  Essa^  on  Pope,  Sth 
in  1634;  and  Boyceau  published  his  TrmU  du  Jardi'  edit,  mention  3»  tiiat  in  fAdamo,  a  poem  written  and 
nage  selon  la  rauQn  de  ia  fuUure  €i  de  tart,  with  figures,  published  at  Milan  in  IGIT*  by  G.  B.  Andreinij  a  Flo* 
in  1638.  From  this  book  it  appears,  that  considerable  ventine,  "  the  prists  that  are  to  represent  Paradise  are 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  uKHre  oonimon  and  easy  full  of  dipt  hedges,  square  tMHrtenres,  straight  walk^ 
descr^ona  of  planting  and  orchardbg,  but  very  little,  trees  uni&mily  lopt,  r^ular  knots  and  carpels  of  flow* 
~,a  modem  writer  also  informs  us,  m  the  cul«    ers,  groves  npd<&ig  at  ^ves,  marble  fountains  and 

water- woib ;"  a  faet  which  gives  rise  to  many  curious 
t^ectioruk  In  a  very  complete  and  learned  work.  If* 
ioria  e  coUura  delie  pimnte  eon  un  Tratiaio  dell  Jrehkm 
iura  d'un  Giardino,  &c.  published  at  Venice  in  1726, 
by  B.  Clarici,  the  same  style  is  treated  of  and  dis- 
played in  an  elegant  engraved  bird'a-eye  view  of  the 
{nlace  and  gard^  of  S.  Gerardo  Sagredc^  at  Morocov 
near  Venice.  In  Percier^s  CkoiJi  det  flu9  cekbres  maim 
jonsdepkusaMx  de  Rome,  Kraft's  ViewSf  and  Laborde's 
Designs,  may  be  seen  the  general  arrangemenl  of  an 
Italian  villa,  both  of  the  last  century,  and  the  present 
^y.  It  differs  nothing  in  the  general  features  from 
the  description  of  the  French  styk  which  we  have  just 


ture  of  exotics. 

Le  Notre,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  inw 
proved  and  setded  the  Frendi  taste  in  laying  out 
grounds.  This  taste,  Eustace  mentions^  they  acquked 
ori^inallyi  as  they  diid  every  thing  else,  from  Italy ;  to 
which  countKT  Le  Notre  was  sent  to  study  the  art  He 
returned,  and  seems  to  have  determined  on  exceedii^, 
at  least  in  mamitude,  every  thing  he  had  seen.  His 
chief  work  is  Sm  of  Versailles ;  though  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  country  in  Europe  for  which  he  nas  not  given  de» 
signs.  His  taste  ana  manner  contmued  in  full  repute 
for  above  a  century ;  and  appears  to  have  been  in  g^ae- 
ral  vogue  so  late  as  i771»  io  years  after  the  introdno* 
tion  of  the  modem  style  in  England  ;  for  the  editor  of    given ;  but  in  detail  is  much  more  arcbiteetund ;  and 


Ihe  Journal  Encjfchpediqut  of  that  year,  in  a  critique  on 
the  French  translation  oi*  Wheatly '»  Observations  on  Mo- 
dem Gordening,  after  the  most  liberal  encomiums  on 
the  work,  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  how  it  would  be 
received  in  France,  where  be  adds,  *'  Le  Notre's  school 
is-  stiU  followed,  mod  every  rich  proprietor  is  anxious 
tiiat  his  garden,  if  it  does  not  resemble,  shall,  at  least, 
recal  to  his  mind  those  of  the  court  at  Versailles^ 
Trianon,  Meud<xn,  Sceau,  or  Clugny." 
.  The  editor^  Millin,  mentions  Dufresnoy,  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Le  Notre,  as  an  artist  of  greater  gmius,  and 
more  attached  to  natural  beauties,  though  less  known 


the  area  of  the  garden  being  less,  the  statues,  temini, 
mad)le  fountains,  seats,  &c.  which  characterise  it,  are 
placed  more  closely  tqgetfa^r.  Their  effect,  however, 
IS  well  harmonised  by  the  exuberant  vegetation,  rick 
display  of  oranges,  and  other  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
by  the  dear  sky,  and  mild  dimate. 

From  Italy  the  taste  fisr  gardening,  and  espeeiaUy  Gardeni  of 
systematic  botany,  was  first  carried  to  Holland  and  tfael^ 
the  Belgic  protinces  during  the  flourishing  periods  of  Cowudw. 
Dutch  commerce  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
This  attachment  to  the  study  of  plants  led  to  a  great 
degree  of  hottieulluxal  perfection  among  the  Dutch, 


hf  his  talent  for  designing  gardens  than  by  his  com^  and  ultimately  characterized  their  style.  We  are  in- 
dies. The  French  nobles,  as  Hirschfield  has  remariip  formed  by  Deleuze  that,  in  1560,  exotic  plants  were 
ed,  were  not  attached  to  a  country  life.  As  they  did  more  culUvated  in  the  Low  Countries  than  any  where 
not  engafi|e  in  agriculture,  and  took  little  or  no  intereit  else.  This  taste,  which  had  existed  among  them  from 
in  the  wafiue  of  their  tenantry ;  all  that  they  had  to  de-  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  increased  by  the  eommer- 
tain  them  at  their  chateans  wss  the  enjoyment  of  field  cial  intercourse  of  the  Flemings  with  the  West  Indies, 
sportSs(  to  which,  as  a  nation, they  are  not  greatly  attach-  was  partieukurly  prevalent  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgun- 
ed,)  and  the  inability  of  supporting  the  expences  of  dy.  During  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated 
a  residence  in  town.    The  ^lendour  of  the  courts  and  these  provinces,  many  of  the  estates  of  the*wnkhy  were 


tha^ety  and  bustle  of  a  city  life,  better  suited  their 
natural  character;  which  this  erudite  ai^hor  thinks 
may  account  for  their  best  gardens  bemg  in  or  near  to 
their  lar^  towns,  as  weU  as  for  a  too  prduse  introdue- 
tion  of  little  and  trifling  ornaments.  Among  these  he 
reckons  vases  and  flower-pots,  with  which,  in  L<Mrd 


ravaged  and  destroyed*  Lebel,  in  his  '*  Histoire  des 
Planies,*'  published  in  1576,  deplores  the  misfortunes 
of  his  time,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  most  considerable 
country  seats  and  gardens  which  had  been  desolated  by 
the  enemy. 
The  parterre  and  botanic  gardens  appear  to  have  ar- 


Wa^xde's  time,  every  walk  in  Marshal  Biron's  gturdeUi,    rived  at  pecfection  in  these  countries,  probably  flroii 


d  Hacrea^  was  **  carefully  buttoned." 

It  is  very  probable  that  gardeningwas  never  entire- 
ly  neglected  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  the  Rcan«is ; 
tfaoti^  in  what  consideration  it  was  held  during  the 
aarlier  periods  of  the  Western  Empire,  docs  not  Appear. 
.With  the  other  arts,  it  was  revived  and  patronised  by 
the  Medici  family,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury; iind  the  most  celebrated  gardens,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Roscoe,  were  those  of  Lorenao  de  Me- 
dUd,  ana  of  the  wealthy  Bernard  Roeellai.  The  latter 
aenned  as  a  model  for  the  famous  Boboli  garden  at 
Fiorentiei  and  those  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Medici, 
Barghese,  Aldobiasidin],  and  other  palaces  in  Bone.'' 
(Quarlerly  Review,  Jan.  1817 »  Bosooa'a  Life  qfLeo  ike 
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the  great  number  of  speeies,  then  introduced  and  culti- 
vate(l>  requiring  to  be  arranged  in  some  regular  form. 
Thi^  diaraeterialic  of  the  Dutch  style  is  a  very  natural 
invention  of  a  ploddnig  industrious  people,  with  few 
overgrown  nobles,  and  occupying  a  dull  flat  eountiy. 
The  Dutch  have  still  the  reputation  of  excelling  evew 
other  people  in  the  euhnre  of  bulbous  roots ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Holland  that  a  citizen's  garden  can  be  found 
wholly  occupied  by  beds  and  knots  of  flowers,  without 
either  trees,  shrubs,  or  culinary  productions. 

To  the  flatness  criTthe  country  may  also  be  traced,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  their  attempts  to  find  resources  in 
grassy  terraces  and  slopes,  perspectives  of  hedges,  and 
other  topiarian  wMrks,  which  they  carried  to  a  greatttr 
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exn^me  than  the  Italians^  of  whose  architectural  deco- 
rations these  verdant  ornaments  supplied  the  place. 
The  climate  of  the  Low  Countries  is  particularly  favour- 
able to  pasturage;  and  turf  work  and  parterres  may, 
therefore,  be  termed  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  style  of  laying  out  grounds.  Of  country  seats 
on  a  grand  scale,  they  necessarily  had  few ;  but  in  these, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  Italian  and  French  ar- 
rangement would  be  imitated.  There  are  two  royal 
Salaces  at  the  Hague,  joined  to  which  are  level  gar* 
ens,  bounded  by  a  moat,  and  passed  by  draw-bridges. 
The  one  is  entirely  in  the  ancient  s^le,  the  other  par- 
takes of  a  more  free  manner.  In  neither  are  many  or- 
naments, buildings,  or  statues;  but  the* utmost  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  neatness  and  culture. 

According  to  Professor  Hirschfield,  little  was  done 
in  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Germany  till  about 
the  time  of  Le  Notrei  when  a  sort  of  gallomania  seized 
the  German  nobles,  and  various  avenues  and  parks  were 
planted  in  the  French  style  in  the  different  states.  No- 
^^S  of  gf^'^  consequence,  however,  was  done  previ- 
ously to  rae  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  gar- 
dens of  Schoenbrunn  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  roag« 
nificently  laid  out,  under  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  by 
Stockhoven,  a  Dutch  artist 

The  Augarten  at  Vienna  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
It  was  formed  from  a  design  of  the  celebrated  German 
architect  Fischer,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  Its  form  is  square;  the  boundary  enclosure 
an  elevated  terrace  walk ;  and  the  space  within  filled 
with  wood,  intersected  by  righulined  avenues  and  al- 
leys, some  covered  and  shorn,  and  others  natural  and 
open.  Attached  is  a  public  banqueting  or  coffee-room, 
free  to  every  dtisen. 

The  ancient,  royd,  and  principal  private  gardens  at 
Dresden,  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  art 
They  were  formed  chieny  during  the  electorate  of  Fre- 
derick  Augustus,  king  of  Pdand,  and  are  remarkably 
confined,  and  by  no  means  interesting  in  detail.  The 
situation  and  environs  of  Dresden  every  one  feels  to  be 
delightful ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  city  of  the  same 
xank  on  the  continent,  equally  deficient  both  in  andent 
and  modem  gardens. 

^  Almost  all  the  gardens  of  Prussia  were  formed  du- 
ring the  propitious  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  The 
Thiergarten  is  a  sort  of  ancient  park,  on  a  flat  sandy 
soil  adjoining  the  gates  of  Berlin.  It  is  intersected  by 
public  roads  leading  to  the  city ;  and  contains  private 
alleys  and  walks,  a  large  place  for  military  exercises, 
statues,  and  obelisks,  and  several  public  coffee-rooms 
and  sheds  for  music  and  rural  fites. 

The  royal  gardens  at  Potsdam,  laid  out  during 'Fre- 
derick the  Great's  reign,  are  in  a  mixed  style,  very  much 
in  Switaer's  manner ;  uniting  straight  with  serpentine 
and  naturally  winding  walks,  with  every  appendage  and 
ornament  of  the  Fren6h,  Italian,  and  Dutch  taste.  Vari- 
ous artists,  but  chiefly  Manger,  a  German  architect,  and 
Salzmann,a  gardener,  (each  of  whom  has  published  a  v^ 
luminous  description  of  his  works  there,)  were  employed 
in  their  design  and  execution  ;  and  an  ample  history  and 
description  of  the  whole,  accompanied  by  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  views,  has  been  publiriied  by  the  late  cele- 
brated literary  bookseller,  Nicolai  of  Berlin.  The  hill  of 
terraces  in  front  of  Sans  Souci,  in  which  every  terrace 
wall  has  a  glass  roof  placed  against  it  for  ripening  fruit ; 
the  superb  picture  gallery;  the  magnificent  architec- 
ture of  the  new  and  marble  palaces ;  the  avenues,  open 
promenade^^  allc^s^  statues^  fountainsi  and  other  artifi- 


cial decorations  in  the  fore  ground ;  the  aidiitectanl  BiHM? 
riches  of  Potsdam,  the  lakes,  the  river,  and  extensive  "^^y^ 
fir  woods  in  the  middle  distance ;  and  a'  horizon  of 
bleak  and  barren  sands,  varied  but  little  with  ip6t8  of 
verdure,  compose  altogether  a  scene  unrivall^n  its 
kind,  though  less  grand  •  or  elegant  than  it  is  artificial 
and  picturesque. 

Very  little  was  done  in  Poland  previously  to  the  Gtria«y 
time  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Aucrustus.    That  f<^ 
monarch  built  the  beautiful  palace' or  villa  of  Lazenki, 
or  the  Bath,  in  a  situation  onginally  a  marsh,'  from  tk 
designs  of  Camsitzer,  a  German  architect.    This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  Roman  architecture  consists  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings.    The  centre  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  and  tne  wines  are  t>n  oppo- 
site shores,  joined  to  the  centre  by  ardies,  with  oran- 
geries over.    The  entrance  is  through  a  carriage  poN 
tioo  in- one  of  the  wings,  to  which  you  arrive  vithoift 
seeing  the  water.   On  entering  the  orangery,  the  efect 
is  surprising  and  delightful.     In  the  lake,  at  one  side 
near  the  palace,  is  an  island,  which  served  as  the  pro- 
scenium to  an  open  Roman  amphitheatre  of  stone  on 
the  shore.  The  orchestra  was  placed  close  to  the  brink ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  common  business  of  a  theatre, 
ships  and  naval  engagements  were  occasionally  exhibl* 
ted.    The  theatre  was  open  to  every  person  without 
exception ;  and  the  effects  of  the  music  and  the  per- 
formances, are  still  mentioned  in  iraptores  bv  the  more 
elderly  inhabitants  of  Warsaw.    Thegrounos  were  not 
extensive,  and,  excepting  near  the  palace,  not  highly 
ornamented.     They  contained  various  cofiee-rooms,  ice 
cellars,  circles  of  turf,  or  dancing  places,  situations  for 
tents  and  rural  f^tes,  and  three  pavilions  for  the  king*! 
•mistresses,  connected  by  covered  alleys  with  the  palace. 
The  principal  private  garden  in  the  ancient  style,  was 
that  of  Villaneuve,  late  the  property  of  Count  Stanis* 
laus  Potocky,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and  now 
modernised.  Judging  from  the  excellent  views  of  these 
gardens,  painted  by  Canaletti,  and  now  in  the  rojal 
isamosk,  or  castle,  in  Warsaw,  they  were  more  in  the 
verdant  and  simple  style  of  the  Dutch,   than  in  the 
enriched  Italian  or  French  taste. 

It  is-questionable  whether  the  ancient  style  was  atCtriej^ 
all  introduced  into  Russia  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  ^*^^ 
Great     Peterhoff,  near  Petersburgh,  is  the  creation  dfoitd 
that  monarch,  through  the  French  artist  and  author 
Le  Blond,  and  is  worthy  of  the  patron  and  the  de- 
signer.    Its  chief  merits  consist  in  its  i^ter  works, 
which  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  at  Versailles.  ^ 

The  principal  private  ancient  garden  in  fiussia,  is  Gi?^ 
that  at  retrowsky  Raaumowsky,  near  Moscow.    The^^^'*' 
hedges  and  alleys  are  chiefly  farmed  of  spruce  fir,  which  **' 
are  shorn,  and  seem  to  flourish  tmder  the  sheers.    It 
contains  also  a  labyrinth,  and  a  turf  amphitheatre,  on 
which  the  Count  at  one  time  had  operas  performed  6y 
his  domestic  slaves. 

Sophiowski,  in  Padolia,  is  a  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Countess  Potocki,  laid  out  by  a  Poliah  architect,  M. 
Metsd,  in  the  manner  of  Switzer.  It  has  a  magnifi* 
cent  terraee  or  promenadci  and  extensive  avenues,  coi> 
servatories,  ana  gardens. 

Little  or  nothing  smears  to  have  been  done  in  the  S«*^ 
ancient  style  in  Sweden.  Hermand,  who  published  i''^ 
his  Regnum  Sueciw,  in  1671  >  mentions  garaens  onlj 
once.  These  belonged  to  the  court,  and  were  used,  he 
says,  for  delight  an4  recreation.  The  moat  beauti^il 
were  those  between  the  Palatium  and  Vivarium.  The 
latter  contained  some  wooden  buildings^  in  irhiob  wee 


flinoiy.   kept  ipedBBcna  of  lions,  kopirds,  and  bean.    As 
^"nr^  chen  gardenen  and  botanists,  the  Swedes,  even  at  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak,  were  in  a  considerable 
itate  of  advanccroent,  of  which  there  are  proofs  in  the 
hi^xny  of  the  gardens  of  Upsal,  given  ia  the  first  vo* 
lame  of  the  AmosnUaiM  Academica, 
Gndens  ef      &  John  Carr,  and  Her  yon  Lehmann,  have  mention- 
DeaoMtk  ^  same  ancient  royal  gardens  at  Denmark,  which,  how- 
ever* are  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  could 
never  have  been  oenaiderable. 
Gvtoiof      The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  had  less  taste  for  gar- 
Spain  and    deoing  than  any  of  tne  other  nations  of  Europe.    The 
^(^^    botanic  garden  of  Madrid  was  not  formed  till  1 757. 
but  they  -  had  at  one  time  two  or  three  macnifioent 
ciamples  in  the  French  style ;  those  of  the  Escurial 
and  Aianjoe2,from  designs  by  Le  Notre ;  and  that  of  11- 
defooso^  of  whidi  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  designer.    Hirachfield  describes  these  gar- 
dens from  thejoumalof  an  Italian,  in  1775.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  of  die  Escurial,  has  been  published  in 
England  by  J.  Thomson.    They  appear  to  have  con- 
tained a  splendid  profusion  of  water  works,  and  cover- 
ed alleya»  rook  works,  statues,  and  other  details  of  an 
ancient  garden ;  and  we  regret  to  find,  from  more  re- 
cent travellers,  that  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion.   The  oldest  gardens  in  Spain,  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  religious  houses.    There  are  still  some  wa- 
ter works,  walks,  and  umbrageous  scenes,  adjoining  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Alcaaar.  At  the  Retiro,  near  Makga, 
a  seat  of  Coont  Villacasa,  and  formerly  a  royal  residence, 
are  gardens  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  straight  cypress 
walks,  and  excellent  water  works.    Granja,  the  seat  of 
Don  Ramon  Fortuny,  near  Tarragona,  appears  to  be  in 
good  taste,  combining  the  ancient  style,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  orange,  olive,  and  other  orduurds,  with  vineyards'; 
and  with  an  accidental  mixture  of  rocks  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

Montserrat,  near  Cintra,  a  seat  of  the  late  eminent 
raerdbant  Mr.  Beckford,  was  laid  out  by  his  English 
gardener,  but  is  in  no  respect  remarkabl^ 
^^  Wherever  Europeans  have  settled,  and    enriched 

iof      themselvea  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  natural 
«nin^    to  suppose  they  would  attempt  to  introduce  their  native 
^'^^      style  A  gardening.     We  know  of  no  remarkable  in^ 
*/^^  stance  applicable  to  that  of  the  ancient  style,  excepting 
that  of  the  Dutda  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  Ladiman's  TraveU  of  the  JosuiU,  published  in  17o7, 
it  is  describedas  a  square  enclosure,  occupying  19  acres, 
with  '^  covered  and  open  walks,  natural  thickets,  and 
rtlis  of  water ;"  and,  "  on  the  whole,"  says  FaUier  Pre- 
mare,  **  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world, 
in  which  art  had  taken  fiur  less  pams  than  naturej' 
Ladiman'a  7Vaoe2r,  vol.  i.  p.  37* 
II  One  of  the  earliest  notices  which  we  find  of  a  garden 

win    in  England,  is  in  Leland's //iaerary.     He. states,  that 
Dd.     *'at WresefaiU  castelle,  in  Yorkshire,  the  gardeins  within 
the  mote,  and  the  orchardes  without,  were  exceeding 
ftir.     Apd  3'n  the  orchardes,  were  mountes,  opere  /o- 
piariSf  writhen  about  with  degrees  like  turnings  of  cokil 
ahelles,  to  com  to  the  top  withoute  payn."    (Itinerary, 
ftc.  p.  60.^     Such  a  mount  stilLexists  in  the  garden  of 
the  castle  inn  at  Marlborough,  not  ascended  by  steps  or 
degrees,  bat  by  a  winding  path.     It  is  co vesed  with  an- 
cient yew  trees,  no  longer  opere  iopiaris.    Leiand  also 
mentions  the  gardens  at  Morli,  in  Derbyshire,  and  some 
irk    others  cyf  less  note  in  the  northern  counties, 
md.      The  first  |Nirk  (JuMUAionum  fefarum)  of  which  we 
100.  have  any  notice,  is  that  of  Henry  I.  at  Woodstock,  men- 
^^  tioned  in  Henry  of  Huntington's  history.    Lib*  7- 
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The  features  of  a  pleasure  garden  in  Chaucer's  days,  ^^^^ 
may  be  guessed  at  from  three  lines  of  his  Troilus  and 
Crcsiida : 


■*  The  yeide  wu  large,  and  railed  all  the  aleyes, 
And  shadowed  wd  with  bloBomy  bowis  greene. 
And  bcndied  newe,  and  aoiidid  all  the  wejes."    ▼.  821. 

During  the  century  of  disputes  between  the  houses  A.  D  1400. 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  little  or  no  attention  could  be  ^ 
paid  to  the  peaceful  arts ;  and  accordingly  we  find  no  ^  ^  '^^ 
other  notice  of  a  garden  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  yj|[^ 
whea  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch  were  laid  out  and  a.  o.'l56o. 
planted.  These  gardens  were  of  limited  extent,  and  con- 
tained only  two  or  three  species  of  shrubs,  (see  our  ar- 
ticle Horticulture,  where  this  garden  is  more  parti- 
cularly  described,)  and  fruit,  trees,  with  a  bowling- 
green  and  dial.    Not  a  vestige  of  any  part  of  these  im- 
provements remain  at  that  seat,  which  is  now  private 
property,  and  arranged  in  the  modem  style. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Italian  published  Elisabeth, 
some  Latin  poemsi  in  which  he  represents  her  majesty  ^  0»  l^^^* 
as  curious  in  flowers.  In  the  hme  reign,  Hentzer  in-  . 
forms  us,  that  there  was  in  the  privy  garden  a  jet^d'eau, 
which,  by  turning  a  cock,  wetted  all  the  spectators  who 
might  be  standing  near.  Hampton  Court  was  -laid  out 
at  the  end  of  this  reign  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  la- 
byrinth,  one  of  the  best  which  remains  in  England,  oc- 
cupies only  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  contains  nearly 
hiufamile  of  winding  walks.  There  is  an  adjacent 
stand,  on  which  the  gardener  places  himself,  to  extri- 
cate the  adventuring  stranger  by  his  directions.  Swit- 
zer  condemns  this  labyrinth  for  haying,  only  four  stops, 
and  gives  a  plan  for  one  with  twenty i.  Daines  Barring- 
ton  says,  that  he  got  out  by  keeping  close  to  the  hedge. 
It  is-  not  perfectly  clear,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient 

§ard«is  at  this  palace,  were  laid,  out  during  the  Car- 
inal's  life.  We  know,  that  some  additions  were  made 
in  King  William's  time,  and  others  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.  Here,  in  fact,  the  Dutch  style  was  £rst  dis- 
played under  the  first  of  Jthese  jnonarchs. 

James  1.- formed  or  improved  the  gardens  at  Theo«  James  T. 
balds,  of  which  a  description  from  Mandelso  has  alrea-  ^'  ^'  1^^®* 
dy.been  given  under  the  article  Horticulturk.    The 
same  author  mentions  a  royal  garden  at  Greenwich, 
improved  by  this  monarch.     Lord  Bacon  attempted 
to  reform  the  national  taste  during  this  reign,  but  with 
what  success  is  not  known.     He  wished  still  to  retain 
shorn  trees  and  hedges ;  but  proposed  wintdr,  or  ever- 
green gardens,  and  rude  or  neglected  spots,  as  speci- 
mens of  wild  nature.     "  As  for  the  making  of  knots  or 
figures,''  says  he,  "  with  divers  coloured  earths — ^they 
be  but  toys.    I  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper, 
or  other  garden  stuff— they  are  for  children.'     {Essay  . 
on  Gardens,) 

The  Gardener's  Labyrinth  by  Didymus  Mountain,  was  A.  D.  1578. 
published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Lawson's  New    . 
Orchard  in    1626.      Both  contain  plates,  exhibiting  ™'^g'g'^ 
''  knotts  and  mazes,  cunningly  handled  for  the  beau- 
tifying of  gardens." 

In  a  Jaxma  TriUnguis,  published  at  OxfoM  during  CromweD, 
the  commonwealth,  we  are  informed  that  "  gardenii^  A.  D.  1660. 
is  practised  for  food's  sake  in  a  kitchen  garden  and  or- 
chard ;  pr  for  pleasure's  sake,  in  a  green  grass  plat  and 
an  arbour."     As  to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  ne  adds, 
«'  The  pleacher  (topiarius)  prepares  a  green  plat  of  the 
more  choice  flowers  and  rarer  plants,  and  adorns  the . 
garden  with  pleach  work ;  that  is,  wiUi  pleasant  walks, 
and  bowers,  &c.  to  conclude  with  purling  fountains  and 
water  works."  Chap.  32.  We  learn  also  from  this  com* 
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CiHoiy.  prehemive  audior  (Commeimis)  theniideiit  use  of  |i«rks. 
^""^^y^^  Wenre  toM  **  tiie  hnntmiati  haotetli  wild  beaids ;  white 
he  either  allureth  them  into  pit-fallsy  and  killMh^Chcmt 
or  forces  them  into  toilsf  and  what  he  gets  alive  he  puta 
into  a  park.''  Chsip.  S7. 
Chatlei  11.  We  are  informed  by  Daines  BarnngtmH  that  Charles 
A.  D.  I5<i0.  II,  sent  for  Perrault  and  Le  Notre ;  that  the  former  de- 
clined coming  t5  England,  bi:^  that  the  latter  planted 
Greenwich  and  St.  James'  patks.  The  ma^ifrcent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth^  was  laid 
out  in  this  reigki,  ahd,  it  is  cot^ectured^  from  a  design  by 
the  same  artist  {Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Der* 
h}/sfdreA  Waller  the  poet  formea  his  residence  at  Bea- 
Gonsfield  about  the  same  time.  The  grounds  ^ere  be- 
ing very  irregular,  he  hns  beeti  at  considerable  labour 
in  reducing  the  parts  near  the  house  and  banqueting 
room,  to  regular  slopes  and  levels,  and  in  ibrming  an 
oblong  bason  or  canal.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memo* 
ry  of  this  amateur,  who  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a 
man  of  taste  in  his  day,  that,  in  the  more  remote  walks 
no  appearances  of  art  frt  discernible,  or  seem  ever  to 
have  been  intended.  Thev  are  mere  gravelled  paths 
through  natural  woods,  and  exhibit  a  fine  contMSt  to 
the  artificial  scenes  at  Priot^s  Park. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  one  of  the  first  garden  build- 
ings was  erected  during  this  reign  by  Inigo  Jones,  at 
Beckett,  near  Farringdon.  This  banqueting'^room  is 
placed  on  a  point  of  land,  projecting  into  a  kKe,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  broad  base,  or  platform,  protected 
by  a  parapet  wall,  and  shaded  by  the  far  projecting 
eaves  of  the  building.  It  consists  of  one  apartment 
with  a  cellar  below ;  and  the  covered  platform,  or  base, 
is  conjectured  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  angling.  (Daines 
Barrington  in  ArckaohgiaJ 

Lord  Keppel,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  are  mentioned 
by  Switzer  as  eminent  encouragers  of  gardening  during 
this  reign.  The  latter  sent  his  gardener.  Rose,  to  stud^ 
.  the  much  celebrated  beauties  of  Versailles,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  royal  gardener.  He  produ- 
ced such  remarkable  dwarfs  at  Hampton  Court,  Carle- 
ton  House,  and  Marlborough  gardens,  that  London,  his 
a|mrentice  and  successor,  and  afterwards  a  nurseryman, 
in  his  Retired  Gardener,  published  in  1697>  challenges 
all  the  world  to  produce  the  like.  Daines  Barrington 
thinks  it  probable,  that  forcing-houses  and  icehouses 
may  liave  been  introduced  by  Charles  II.  since  at  the 
installation  dinner,  given  at  Windsor  in  April  1667» 
there  were  cherries,  strawberries*  and  ice  creams. 
Orangeries  and  green-houses  had  been  introduced  be^ 
fore,  oranges  having  been  first  planted  at  Beddington, 
m  Surry,  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  previously  to  1595, 
(Camden).  And  from  one  of  Leland's -poems,  entitled 
Horii  GuL  Gutdkeri  hyeme  vernantes,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  green-houses  of  some  sort  were  known  before 
his  time. 

Evelyn's  gardens  at  Sayes  Couit,  near  Deptford,  and 
at  Walton  in  Surrey,  flourished  about  this  time.  Those 
at  Deptford,  are  described  as  most  boscaresque.  They 
contained  a  fine  hoUy  hedge,  of  which  the  owner  was 
proud ;  and  complains  in  his  letters  to  Ray  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Csar  and  his 
servants,  who  had  taken  the  house  at  Sayes  Court,  to 
be  near  the  docks.  This  edifice  is  now  a  miserable 
work-house ;  and  of  the  garden,  only  die  soil  remains. 
Junes  II.  Little  scenes  to  have  been  done  to  the  royal  gardens 
A.  D.  U85,  daring  the  short  reign  of  James  the  II.  His  sucoes- 
sor,  Mr.  Barrington  mfbims  us,  gave  T(^e  to  dipt 
yews,  with  magnificent  gates  and  rails  of  iron,  not  un- 
frequentte  Holland,  and  about  this 'time  introduced 
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•kito  frams;  and  in  nAmioe  te  the  upam  gtas  Bto 
walla  w4iiditeysspplatited,caUed«Mrat«i9i^  ^ihe.  ^*y^ 
tiama.)  Tiip  more  extenaive  iron  seweus  ofthbaoitia  ^'"^ 
Efigiimd,  ntst  (o  those  of  HamptonCowt»  w««  Ana.  "H^n^ 
^  by'S^vtCMr*  At  Leeawold,  m  FlintaUra,  laid  oat  Iw 
that  artist  in  a  mixed  style,  or  what  is  oiUed  Brite- 
iom'^  first  manner;   but  xbty  are  £n  watftmeihy 
^those  of  the  anmmer  gardensat  Beteidbvigh.   flajpii 
ton  Court  being  at  thia  time  the  aotoal  leaideaoeofSe 
royal  family,  the  gardens  underwent  leonsidcnMe  iah 
prevemenu.  An  Megant  alcove  and  avchad  trallisiveK 
added  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  allm ;  and  lour  ans, 
placed  befiwe  the  principal  part  of  the  house,  s^ppoisd 
(Daines  Barrington  in  ArchmoUffa)  to  be  the  tint  tte 
were  thus  plaoed  in  England.    Botany  vaoei ved  the  ^ 
tvonage  of  this  king,  who  moat  pnMdy  had  acqoM 
■om^  knowledge  and  taste  in  that  adenoe  befoie  he  M 
Holhaid.    Towards  the  end  of  thia  oentory.  vcgelaUe 
aculptore,  and  embroidered  parterres,  were  pinbriily  ia 
their  highest  vogue,*  canjecture  oonfinoaed  by  the  w«la 
of  Le  Blond,  James,  Switser,  &c.  mUished  danngthis 
and  the  MAamnvt  reign.    Sir  WilKam  Tcmd^s  Etm^ 
on  the  garden  of  EpKuras  had  been  nrevuwsky  pdbi 
lished.    His  picture  of  a  perfect  gankn,  is  that  of  a 
flat  or  a  gentle  descent,  of  an  obkmg  shape,  \png  ia 
front  of  the  house,  and  deseended  to  by  et^  from  a 
terrace,  exteadmg  the  whole  length  of  the  hoaae.  The 
endosure  ia  saf^Hiaed  to  be  cultivated  aa  a  kitehea 
nrden  and  orduod.    Such  a  garden  he  fisond  at  Moor 
Park,  Hertforddiire,  hud  out  by  the  Countess  of  fied> 
ford,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Donne.    Sir  William  descrftei 
it  as  '<  the  sweetest  place,  I  think,  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  life,  before  or  since,  at  hope,  or  abroad.*' 

Lord  Walpoie  observes  on  this  description,  that  sny 
nan  might  form  aa  sweet  a  garden,  who  had  never 
been  out  of  Holbom.  It  has  long  since  been  destroy- 
ed, and  a  beautiful  lawn  occupies  ita  place,  and  foran 
an  appronriate  fore  ground  to  the  now  nighl]r  cultivated 
▼ale,  prcmfoly  at  that  time  unendosed,  but  varied  with 
scattered  groups  of  trees  and  cotta^ea,  as  a  distance  to 
the  garden  described  by  Sir  Wilfaam  Templ^  would 
form  in  its  torn  a  landscape  equally  intereating. 

The  principal  alteration  of  the  royal  gardens^  aran-  ^^  j 
iioned  by  D.  Barrington,  as  having  taken  pkoe  ia  ^*^| 
Queen  Anne's  tane,  was  that  of  covering  the  partem 
before  the  great  terrace  at  Windsor  with  turf.  Swit» 
zer  mentiaeia,  that  her  majesty  finished  the  old  gardem 
at  Kensington,  began  by  King  WiUiaaa.  Wise,  who 
had  been  apprentice  to  Rose,  and  anooeeded  him  m 
royal  gardener,  turned  the  ^rravd-pats  into  a  shrab- 
beiy,  with  winding  walks ;  with  which  Addiaon  was  » 
much  struck,  that  he  compares  hun  to  an  epic  poet, 
and  considers  these  improved  pits  aa  emsodas  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  gaiden.  Wise  and  Ixmdon  after* 
wards  turned  nurserymen  and  designere  of  gardens,  in 
which  oapadty  they  were  neariy  in  aa  great  donsiKi 
as  was  ararwards  the  eelebcoted  Broken.  Thej  matk 
regular  joumeya  every  summer  for  thia  purpose ;  and 
from  their  nursery  at  Bromnton,  which  was  the  fint  irf* 
any  consequence  established  in  thia  eountry,  they  are 
said  to  have  gained  £2000  a-year.  To  London  sod 
Wiae,  succeeded  Bridgeman*  whoapyoara  to  have  been 
-a  more  ohaste  artist  than  any  of  hia  firodcoessors.  He 
banished  vegetable  senlpture,  and  intradtteed  viU 
aoeneaand  cultivated  fields  in  Riehmond  Park;  bntk 
still  dipt  his  alleys,  though  be  left  io  their  naianil 
growth,  the  central  parte  of  the  maaaes  which  they  en- 
closed. 

Blenheim,  Castle  Howard,  and  indeed  dnoit  »^ 
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HiHoiy.   tfiefiiacina«dUBiMn*i««tointlidi^^  ing,  Hmm  faedid  in  iht  gwemnent  «f  his  rcakg."    Hutoiy. 

^-nr--^  laid  out  Mi^  1liia» liie |»««ednf /and  pan ^  (VitmxM^%OkMtM09afS€0lhmd,l6gO.)  Tkegenerid  ><*-V*^ 

tcr  vtisna,  or  biHPwn  the  years  leSdand  17B0.  vesidenoe  of  tins  aonavcii  was  Stirling  Castle ;  and  a 

Gfonce  I.        NoloiBg  of  oontemoiee  apnaars  to  iia^a  %een  done  marsh  in  the  irale  bebw  is  said  to  ha've  been  the  si^ 

A.  0. 1T14  to  the  TOjal  gaadeHs  in  tiie  ragn  of  Oeom  I.  though,  ^  the  vayal  gardens.    Enough  remains  to  justify  a 

near  the  and  of  it,  Vanlnii^  was  appointed  sarvegfer  df  •oonjeotase,  that^  tins  eaily  periad  they  displayed  aa 

r^. "'  the  gardens  snd  waters  ofthe  crawn.   In  theeoececding  much  skill  as  those  of  any  other  country.    We  allude 

reign^  Queen  Carolme  enlarged  and  phnited  Kensington  to  a  movnd  of  eaith  resembling  « table,  surrounded  by 

garaena,  and  fomed  what  ts  now  called  the  &i^e»-  twrf  seals,  the  scene,  no  doubt,  of  rural  festivities,  and 

Cine  Rivnr,  bj  uniting  aatring  of  detednd  ponds.    This  an  existing  proof  of  the  myal  attention  to  the  subject, 
was  a  bald  step,  and  led  the  way  toanhaequenttshanges        At  PalBand  is  a  large  square  enclosure,  cti  a  dull 

€^  laate.    Lord  Balhuist  informed  Dames  Barrmgfeon,  iat^  in  which  there  exists  only  a  few  stunted  ash  trees^ 

tiiat  ke  was  the  first  who  devialed  from  the  atrmght  tiiough  the  boundary  stone  wall  is  still  a  formidable 

linet  in  pieces  «f  made  water,  bv  following  the  natural  faice.    The  gardens  of  Holyroodhouse  appear  to  have 

linea  of  a  vaUey,  in  widening  a  brook  at  Ryskhw,  near  been  exceedingly  oon&xed ;  the  boundary  wall  only  ro- 

CalelMPaok ;  aiid  that  Lord  Straflord,  tinnking  it  was  mams,  and  Uwre  are  some  indioaiions  of  the  rows  dt 

<dann  AnMn  poveity  or  economy,  asked  him  to  own  trees  which  stood  in  the  park«  which  seems  to  have 

laiiljr  haw  Utile  more  it  would  have  cost  to  have  made  extended  to  the  base  of  the  adjoining  hill,  Arthur'a 

itatMight.  Seat    The  palace  of  Scone,  we  lenti  from  Adamson^ 

Cannons,  dw  magmfieent  seat  of  die  Duke  of  Chan^  a  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  surrounded  bv  "  gar- 

dosy  is  one  of  the  principal  fAaoes  had  ont  in  die  afr-  4en8  and  orchnds,  flowers  and  fruits ;"  and  the  park, 

dent  style  in  this  reign.    We  are  not  acquainted  with  in  which  are  still  some  ancient  trees^  ''  abounded  in 

'ittt  Fn^ieh  artist  who  gave  the  desisn,  but  ^  execu*  the%art  and  fidlow  deer." 

4ion  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Bla<Scwell,  a  phj^ickn        Generally  a  few  old  trees  In  rows  adioin  the  odier 

and  agriculturist  of  some  note.    As  far  as  we  have  royid  residences,  and  oldest  baronial  castles ;  but  they 

been  able  to  learn,  the  last  extensive  residence  laid  out  give  no  indications  to  what  extent  art  was  carried  in 

in  the  ancient  style,  in  the  south  of  Enghmd,  was  Ex.  their  disposition,  till  about  the  end  of  the  17th  cen« 

ten  PStfk,  in  Rutlandshire,  finished  about  the  year  tury,  when  the  grounds  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  were 

1780.    Kent  had  idready  returned  from  Itidy,  and  been  planted,  in  all  probability  by  a  French  artist    The      - 

cmpkyed  as  a  painter  and  architect,  and  began  to  die-  design  of  Chatelheniult,  an  appendage  to  that  palace^ 

play  ms  gcsuos  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  a  iancbcape  named  after,  and  in  imitation  of,  the  residence  of  fhtft 

gardenor.  illustrious  fiuntly  in  France,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

In  this  brief  online  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  would  be  taken  from  the  plan  said  to  have  been  given 

style  in  England,  wo  have  not  had  room  to  detail  the  by  Le  Notre,  for  die  original  residence  near  the  town 

nuDMaons  improvements  made  by  private  individuals ;  of  tluKt  name,  in  the  department  of  Vienne. 
-prefeivtng  father  to  notice  what  had  been  done  in  the        About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  Earl  Gird«na  at 

gardens  of  the  court,  which,  as  they  generally  lead  the  of  Laudadale  is  said  to  have  sent  plans,  sections,  and  Hatton. 

ifaahion  in  every  country,  may  be  considered  as  a  to-  sacks  of  earth,  from  his  domain  at  Hatton,  to  London 

lerahlyoxaet  index  of  the  state  of  a  nation's  taste.  The  and  Wise  in  London;  and  these  artists,  it  is  added, 

reader  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  more  i;nintttely  the  formed  a  plan,  and  sent  down  a  gardener  to  superin* 

history  of  gardeokig  and  laying  out  grounds,  amonff  tend  its  execution. 

the  landedjyroprietors  of  Engknd,  will  find  himaeff       Switaer,  Laurence,  and  Langley,  mention  in  their 

amply  gratified  by  consulting  «  The  Beauties  of  Engm  works,  that  thc]^  were  frequently  called  into  Scotland 

land  and  Wake,**  a  work  in  whidi  is  exhausted  every  to  ffive  plans  of  improvement  Switaer  appears  to  have 

aooToe  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  research,  up  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Edinburgh,  as  he  there 

^    nearly  to  the  present  time.  published,  in  1717,  a  tract  on  draining,  and  other  use^ 

ruenjm       Useful  and  decorative  gardenmg,  in  the  early  ages>  ave  ful  and  agricultural  hnprovemests. 

^^«*-     neooMarily  so  much  connected,  that  in  our  bistoiy  of       The  Earls  of  Stair  and  Haddington,  (who  wrote  on 

the  fomer  art  in  Soodand,  we  have  necessarily  em-  trees,)  both  great  phmten,  before  or  about  this  time, 

braced  the  greater  part  of  what  wss  known  of  the  lat-  pnobably  consulted  them ;  as  would,  perhaps,  Fletdber 

ter.    We  have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the  article  Hon-  of  Saltoun ;   the  proprietors  of  Dundas  Castle,  Bam-- 

TJCULTORB,  fisr  somo  pait  of  what  might  have  here  oc-  ton,  Saughtonhall,  Gogar,  and  particulariy  Cragio-hallp 

cmpiecl  our  attention.    From  the  earlv  and  long  oonti-  a  reridenoe  laid  out  with  mudi  art  and  taste,  and  next 

nned  counecticn  of  this  nation  with  the  French,  much  in  rank,  in  these  respects,  to  Hatton.  New  Listen,  Dal- 

of  the  manner,  ^style  of  living  and  of  art,  beara  the  kdth  House,  Hopeton  House,  and  various  other  places 

niafka  of  nnportation  ih>m  that  people.    This  is  ob-  near  Edinburgh,  are  also  in  Switaer's  style.    New  Lis- 

vKwa  to  the  mmt  indifibrent  observer,  in  the  common  ton  and  Hopeton  House,  planted,  we  believe,  from 

avchitooture  and  arrangementa  of  the  towns  built  pre^  17S5  to  1740,  were  probably  the  hut  considerable  seats 

viooaly  to  the  union,  and  not  less  so  to  the  curious  en-  kid  out  in  the  ancient  style  in  ScotUnd. 


quu-er  m  that  of  the  country  seats  and  gardens  of  Uie        It  is  observed  by  the  author  of  an  "  Euay  an  the  Gajdeni  of 

aa«e  penod.  j^  ^nd  Progrese  of  Gardening  in  Ireland,"  (J  C.  I'd»n^ 

*»  TIL       The  earbeit  distinct  notiee  of  a  royal  attention  to  Walker  in  Trans.  R.  l.  Acad  voL  xiv.  part  3d,)  "  that 

-  1^®^-  ff^.""  Jt^wu"  known;  James  III.  being  bhoned  fiir  Fynnes  Morrison,  a  minute  observer,  who  travelled 

«|^deI^(tating  nsore  m  musick  and^licie,  (pr0bid>ly  fimn  through  that  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

toe  French  fxAr,  to  remove,  level,  or  improve ;  or  does  not  once  mention  a  garden,  aa  appertaining  either 

from  a  corruption  of  as  no/ir,  to  improve  ale's  self,  le^  to  a  castle  or  to  a  monastery ;  he  only  observes,  "  that 

▼elluigand  smoothiiig  the  grounds  about  a  house,  be-  the  best  sorts  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  mudi  rarer  in 

ing  naturally  the  first  step  alter  it  b  built,)  and  builds  Ireland  than  in  Engbnd ;  which,  notwithstanding,  is 
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more  to  be  titributed  to  the  inhabitanto  than  tp  the 
ayre."  In  an  inedited  aocoont  of  a  Tour  in  1634,  alao 
quoted  by  Mr.  Walker,  {Tram.  R.  L  A.)  Biahop  Ush- 
er'a  pakoe  is  said  to  have  a  *'  pretty  neat  ganlen." 

Some  of  the  hurgeat  sculptured  evei^greens  in  Ireland 
are  at  Banffor^  in  ue  ooun^  of  Down ;  and  at  Thomaa- 
town,  in  the  counW  of  Tipperary,  are  the  remains  of  a 
hanging  garden,  rarmed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  one 
comer  of  which  is  a  verdant  amphitheatre,  once  the 
scene  of  occasional  dramatic  exhibitions. 

BUssington  gardens,  if  tradition  may  be  relied  on, 
were  laid  out  during  the  reim  of  James  the  II.  by  an 
English  gentleman,  who  had  left  his  estate  at  Byfleet 
in  Sussex,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Cromwell. .  The 
first  forcing  boose  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
these  gardens;  and  the  first  plant  stove  at  Moyra,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  by  Sir  Archibald  Rawdon,  an  an» 
cestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

In  king  WiUiam's  time,  knots  of  flowers,  curiooa 
Agings  of  box,  topiary  works,  grassy  slopes,  and  other 
diaracteristics  of  the  Dutch  style,  came  into  notice. 
Howe  and  Bullein,  Englishmen,  who  had  successively 
nurseries  at  Dublin,  were,  in  these  days,  the  priapipiil 
rural  artists  of  Ireland ;  though  Switaer  and  Laurence, 
Bs  well  as  Batty  Langley,  occasionaUy  visited  these 
countries. 

Of  the  state  of  country  seats  in  Ireland  during  the 
l6th  and  17th  centuries,  we  are  not  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted to  be  able  to  give  any  general  outline.  If 
tradition  is  to  be  credited,  they  were  more  in  the  Eng« 
lish  than  in  the  Scotoh  manner ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, inferior  to  both  in  respect  to  domiesiic  conve* 
niencies. 

Having  now  completed  an  historical  outline  of  the 
ancient  style,  or  what  may  be,  widi  equal  propriety, 
called  French  or  Roman  firardening,  in  Europe,  we  shall 
proceed  to  our  next  epocn>  which  embraces  the  modeiv 
style. 

SxcT.  IV.    Chinese  Gardening. 

Fourth         We  have  chosen  thi»  period  to  introduce  what  is 

epoch,     known  of  the  art  of  gardening  among  the  Chinese ;  not 

A- p.  170a  Qjjjy  because  we  have  now  brought  down  our  history 

oariimiDff.  ^  ^^^  ^^™^  ^^  ^"^  received  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
but  also  because  a  previous  account  of.  it  will  serve 
greatly  to  facilitate  our  investigations  into  the  origin 
of  the  English  style. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  Chinese  gardening  re^ 
ceived  in  Europe,  is  contained  in  the  well  known 
'*  Leitree  Edifiantes  et  Curiemes,"  &c.  in  a  letter  dated 
Pekin,  1743,  giving  an  account  of  the  emperor's  gar- 
dens there.  It  was  translated  by  Mr.  Spenoe,  under  the 
fictitious  title  of  Sir  Harry  Beaumont,  whom.Lord  Wal- 
pole  describes  as  having  "  both  tasto  an<l  zeal  for  the  pre- 
sent style ;"  and  was  published  in  Dodsley's  collection  in 
1761.  The  chief  features  in  the  Emperor's  gardens  were 
buildings,  mock  towns,  villages,  artificial  hills,- vallies, 
lakes,  and  canals ;  serpentine  bridges,  covered  by  colon- 
nades and  resting  places,  with  a  farm  and  fields,  where 
his  imperial  majesty  is  accustomed  to  patronize  rural  in- 
dustry, by  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough ;  or,  as  it 
has  bleen  otherwise  expressed,  "  to  play  at  agriculture 
once  a^year." 

But  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  style  must  have  been 

known  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  Chinese  merchants 

«  or  travellers,  nearly  a  centory  before.    A  proof  of 

this  is  to  be  founcl  in  Sir  William  Temple's  Eseaif, 

written  about  tlie  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  in- 
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forms  us,  that  though  he  reoomniendangidaiily  la  gii.  ^^^ 
dens,  yet,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  there  may  be  more  ^y^ 
beauty  in  such  aM  are  wholly  irregular.    "  SomethiDg  ^^^^^^ 
of  this  sort,"  he  says,  "  I  have  seen  in  scNne  plsGa,^*'^'"^ 
but  heard  more  of  it  from  others,  who  have  lived  aindi 
am<mg  the  Chinese."  Referring  to  their  stodied  irrcgQ. 
larity,  he  adds,  "  When  they  find  tUa  sort  of  betuty 
in  perfection,  so  as  to  hit  the  eye,  they  say  it  is  ikara* 
nHiagif  an  expresaion  signifying  fine  or  admirable.''    It 
iqipears  from  this  passage,  that  the  Chinese  stole  hsd 
not  <mly  been  known,  but  imitated  in  England  uesrly 
a  century  previously  to  the  publication  cf  the  Jetiuiit 
Letters,  and,  at  least,  60  years  before  Kent's  time.    Sir 
William  Temple  retired  to  Moor  Park  in  1680,  snd 
died  in  the  year  1700. 

The  first  detailed  account  of  this  style,  however,  wu 
brooffht  to  England  by  Sir  William  Chambers;  and  pub- 
lished in  an  essay  in  the  appendix  to  hia  "  Designt  of 
Chinese  Buildings,  &c  in  1757 ;  end  at  greater  lo^ 
in  his ''  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,  in  177S;  snd 
commended,  as  G.  Mason  observes,  by  so  good  a  judge 
as  Gray.     (Life,  p.  387.) 

This  author  avows,  that  his  information  is  not  derived 
entirely  from  personal  examination,  but  <duefly  from  the 
conversation  of  a  celebrated  Chinese  painter;  and  it 
has  been  very  reasonably  oonjectured,  that  he  hsi 
drawn,  in  some  cases,  on  his  own  iraa^nation,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  readei^s  opinion  of  Chinese  taste,  with 
the  laudable  end  of  improving  that  of  hia  own  coontij. 
In  his  Essay  of  1757,  which  was  published  in  Frendi 
as  well  as  English,  and  was  soon  tranalated,  as  Hirsch- 
field  informs  us,  into  German,  he  saya,  "  the  Chinese 
tasto  in  laying  out  gardena  is  good,  and  what  we  have 
for  some  tune  past  been  aiming  at  in  England."   With 
the  exception  of  their  formal  and  continual  display  of 
garden  buildings,  and  their  attemota  of  raising  cfaa* 
racters,  not  only  picturesoue  and  pleasing,  but  also  of 
horror,  surprise,  and  encnantment.  Sir  WilUam's  di- 
rections, especially  in  his  second  work,  will  aoplyto 
the  most  improved  conceptions  of  planting  and  form- 
ing  pieces  of  water  for  the  modem  style ;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  creating  scenery  such  as  will  always  resem- 
.ble,  and  often  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  nature. 

By  perusing  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  some 
idea  may  beformed  as  to  the  probability  of  its  having 
given  rise  to  the  English  manner,  and  how  &r  the  two 
varieties  of  gardening  still  agree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  originality  of 
their  style ;  though  it  may  reasonably  be  ooRJectuied, 
that  their  taste  for  picturescioe  beauty  ia  nc»t  exacdy  w 
conformable  to  European  ideas  on  that  subject  as  Sir 
William  would  lead  us  to  bdieve.  At  all  evenU,  it  is 
carried  toauch  an  extreme,  so  encombered  with  decep- 
tions, and  what  we  would  not  hesitate  to  consider  poc« 
rilities;  and  there  appears  throughout  ao  little  Tefierence 
to  utility,  that  the  more  mature  and  chastened  taste  d 
Europeans  cannot  sympathise  with  it.  It  ia  indeed  sl- 
together  a  peculiar  taste,  undoubtedly  petfectly  na- 
tural to  that  people,  and  therefore  not  to  be  aul^eclcd  « 
to  European  criticism. 

"  The  Chinese  gardens,"  observes  Lord  Walpole, 
"  are  as  whimsically  irrmdar  as  European  ^araeos 
were  formally  uniform  and  unvaried ;  natuie  m^tfasm 
is  as  much  avoided  as  in  those  of  our  ancestors."  In 
allusion  to  those  of  the  emperor's  palace,  described  in 
the  Letires  Edifiantes,  aa  of  vast  extent,  and  which  omi- 
tained  200  palaces  all  painted  and  ▼amishcd,  he  wj% 
"  tibis  pretty  gaudy  scene  is  the  work  of  caprice  and 
whim,  and,  when  ire  reflect  on  their  buildings,  pre« 
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II^ton^  Mints  no  image  imt  Hlitt  of  msabstsntial  tawdrineK.'' 
At  the  tame  time,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
devoid  of  picturesque  and  even  wild  scenes;  for  Lord 
Macartney  mentions  that  the  view  fhmi  one  of  the  kn«^ 
perial  ^garaens  might  be  compared  to  that  from  the  ter« 
race  at  Lowther  Castle,  which  is  altogether  wild  and 
romantic,  and  bounded  b^  high  uncultivated  moun- 
tains, with  no  other  buildmgs  than  one  or  two  native 
cottages.  In  what  degree  of  estimation  such  a  view 
is  there  held,  does  not,  however,  appear ;  it  would  be 
too  much  to  conclude,  that,  because  it  existed  in  that 
situation,  it  was  therefore  considered  as  eminently  beau- 
tiful or  desirables 

His  Lordship's  other  observations,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  <yeorge  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow,  do  justice  to  the 
material 'fiicts  and  general  character  of  Sir  William 
Chambers'  account  <'  It  is  our  ezcellenoe,"  observes 
hie  Lordship,  ''  to  improve  nature;  that  of  a  Chinese 
gardener  to  conouer  her ;  his  aim  is  to'diange  every 
thing  from  what  ne  found  it.  A  waste '  he  adorns  with 
trees;  a  desert  he  waters  with  a  river  ora  lake;  and  on 
a  smooth  flat  is  rttsed  hills,  formed  vallies,  and  placed 
all  sorts  of  buildings." 

The  Chinese  style  most  probably  originated  in  that 
country,  as  being  an  arrangement  of  verdant  scenery, 
the  most  contrasted  to  common  cultivation.  So  far  this 
is  in  just  taste,  as  the  only  means  left  them  of  distin- 
guishing ornamental  from  useful  scenes.  The  farther 
desire  of  obtaining  distinction  among  the  distinguish- 
ed, could  only  be -effected  by  lavishing  expence  in  mul- 
tiplying objects,  or  exaggerating  expression.  Art  among 
tiiem  seems  to  have  attained  that  last  culpable  extreme, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  admiration  of  the  skill 
of  the  artist :  and  the  limited  extent  of  individual  terri- 
tory, and  the  cramped  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that 
eountry,  seem  to  account  for  their  approbation  of  this 
expression. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  seats  in  which  appeared  the  mk  indications  of  a 
change  of  taste  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe, 
win  prove  that  our  object  was  to  copy,  or,  at  least,  to 
imitate,  the  Chinese  manner.  Sir  William  Chambers, 
(see  a  passage  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,) 
Hirachneld,  {Tneorie  det  ^artenkmutt  12mo,  Lipsig, 
1775^)  Watelet,  (**  Cette  nation  (theEnglish)  hniirunt^, 
dit  cm,  elle  m£me  Pidee  de  ses  jardins  des  Chmois.'' 
JEssai  sur  let  Jardim^  Paris,  1774,)  say  so  in  express 
terms ;  and  the  numerous  books  of  grottoi,  root-houses, 
covered  seats,  Chinese  buildings  of  various  sorts,  rodc- 
worka,  and  other  objects,  published  during  the  first  50 
years  of  the  1 8th  century,  put  this  matter,  in  our  opi- 
nion, beyond  a  -doubt  The  good  sense  of  the  country, 
licywever,  soon  disapproved  of  such  expensive- and  ^et 
heterogeneous  scenery;  andby  introducing  greater  sim- 
plicity, the  English  style  gradually  arose  frrai  the  ruins 
of  th^  of  ^e  Chinese. 

Sect.  V.    English  Gardening, 

^  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  section,  we  have 

r^oa  C'scpressed  our  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  English,  or 

o  '       mociem  art  of  laying  ^ut  grounds ;  which,  after  the  ut- 

1818.  moot  -attention  whidi  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  sub- 

ih       ject,  we  have  been,  in  some  degree,  reluctantI|F  cotn- 

^g-    pelled  to  adopt ;  not  only  as  being  at  variance  with  that 

of  some  names  of  great  authority,  but  as  depriving  us, 

in  some  degree,  of  the  merit  of  entire  originality.     As 

in  a  work  of  ^is  nature  it  is  proper  -that  our  readers 

aiiould  judge  for  .themselves^  we  shall  first,  state  the  van 


ribus  sentiments  of  other  writers,  and  next  enumerate    History, 
the  first  eminent  practitionerB  and  artists.  ^—  t  ^' 

Warton,  in  his  £r«i^  on  Popi^  and  Lord  Walpole,  in  5^^. 
his  HiHtny  rf  Modem  Gardening,  agree  in  referring  ^^ 
the  first  iwas  to  MOton ;  and  the  former  adds,  that 
the  Seasons  of  Thomson  may  have  had  a  very  con* 
aidendble  influence.  Eustace  is  of  opinion,  that  we 
may,  with  nearly  equal  propriety,  refer  to  Tasso's  ce- 
lebrated descripticm  of  the  garden  of  Armida ;  and 
Bcettinger,  in  his  Racemazianen  xur  Garten  Kunst  der 
Alien,  &&  carries  us  back  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
grotto  of  Calypso,  bv  Homer;  the  vale  of  Tempe,  by 
^lian;  and  of  Vauduse,  by  Petrarch.  To  these  opi- 
nions mar  be  very  properly  added  aremark  of  Mr.  G. 
Mason,  that  ''  were  only  classical  authorities  consult- 
ed, it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  even  from  the 
eaiiiest  ages  any  'considerable  variation  in  taste  had  ever 
prevailed."  {Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening,  p.  27.) 
Mr.  Alison  seems  to  consider  the  modern  style  as  de- 
rived from  our  taste  for  the  classic  descriptions  of 
the  poets  of  antiouity.  ''  In  this  view,"  (alluding 
to  the  progress  or  art  from  the  expression  of  dedsn 
to  the  expression  of  variety  and  natural  beauty,)  ne 
observes,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  modem 
taste  in  gardening,  (or  wnat  Mr.  Walpde  very  justly, 
and  very  emphatieally,  calls  the  art^f  creating  land- 
scape,) owes  its  origm  to  two  circumstances,  whidi 
may,  at  first,  appear  paradoxical,  vis.  to  the  acciden- 
tal drciulutanoe  of  our  taste  in  natural  beauty  be- 
ing founded  upon  foreign  models ;  and  to  die  difler- 
ence  or  inferiority  of  the  scenery  of  our  own  country 
to  that  which  we  irere  accustomed  peculiarly  to  ad- 
Bure.^ 

The  poet  Gray  ( Life  and  LetlerSf  ^.  Letter  to  Mr. 
Hon,  dated  1763.)  is  of  opinion,  that  "our  skill  in 
gardening,  or  rather  lajnng  out  grounds,  is  the  only 
taste  we  can  call  our  own  ;  the  only  proof  of  original 
talent  in  matters  of  pleasure.  This  is  no  small  honour 
to  us  $  since  neither  France  nor  Italy  have  -ever  had 
the  least  notion  of  it." 

Mason,  the  poet,  states,  in  anote  to  the  En^isk  Gar* 
deni  th|it  "  Bacon  was  tlie  prophet,  Milton  the  he- 
rald of  modem  gardening;  and  Addison,  Pope,  and 
Kent,  the  champions  of  true  taste.''  The  efficacy 
of  Bacon's  ideas,  Mr.  G.  Mason  considers  to  have 
heeti  "  the  introduction  of  dassieal  landscapes,"  though 
this  does  not  very  clearly  appear  fh»n  hia  essay,  the  cw- 
ject  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  banish  certain  littlenesses 
and  puerilities,  and  to  create  more  variety,  by  intro- 
ducing enclosures  of  wild  scenery,  as  well  as  <^  culti- 
vation. The  title  of  champion  applied  to  Addison,  al- 
ludes  to  his  excellent  paper  in  ue  Spectator,  Na  414. 
^'  on  the  causes  of  the  j^easures-of  the  imagination  ari- 
sing from  the  works  of  nature,  and  their  superioritr  over 
tlKMe  of  art,  pubUshed  in  1718 ;  and  when  appu«i  to 
Pope,  4t  refers  to  his  cdebrated  Gnardian,  No.  i  79.  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  Bcettinger,  however,  affirms 
that  the  bishop  cvf  Avianches.  had  thrown  out  similar 
ideas,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  Spectator.  (See 
** 'HueHana,"  Pens^  51.  "  Beaut^s  naturelles  prgfera- 
bles  aux  beaut6s  de  Tart ;"  and  P.  72.  <'  Des  jardins  k 
kmode.") 

Mr.  G.  Mason,  the  third  writer  on  the  modem  style, 
(Pope  and  Shenstone  bong  the  two  first,)  in  reference 
to  Sir  William  Temple's  observations  on  the  Chinese 
manner,  observes,  '<  little  did  Sir  William  Temple 
kni^^e,  that  in  not  much  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  Chinese  would  become  the  nominal  taste  of  hia 
country;  or  that  so  many  adventuren  in  it  would  do 
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HtttBijfb    gi^flit  jiMlice  to  hn  olwtrUiiq%  and  {ivsra  I131  their 

"'^  r  ^  'vorks^  how  dificulft  it  k  t«  ntfytrf  kkm  iind«rtekiii|^ 
Yet  to  this  wliioistai  oKtfeiae  of  aipriot»  the  moikm 
isnproveiDflnts  in  gardeniiig  ma^  chidly  heatteibtiteci"' 
(;Eiia^  on-  Deaigi^  &e.  p.  50^)  STo  aan  coald  be  a 
nore  cntbuaaitiGadmilreraf  thedMSCs^  #v«mner  bi<>* 
triet»  or  a  more  riffid  oritie,  than  this  audier;  ma  ife 
appears  from  anoraer  part  of  his  vark|  {Ducunian  im 
Kenif  p.  105.)l  thst  he  was  wdl  wmmt€,  when  he  wvote 
the  Bkove  pass^^es^  that  Hie  origin  of  ibt  modem  st^le 
was  generuly  traced  to  Kent  That  he  sfaonld  derive  it 
from  our  attismpt  at  the  Chinese  manner,  weeonsider  aa 
a  proof  of  candour  and  impartiality.  Haviag^now  given 
the  dlierent  views  respecting  tte  origin,  we  shall  next 
advert  to  tiieimpreveaient  of  the  modon  st^le,  in  wfaidi 
hmpO^  there  is  a  greater  mianimltj  of  opmion. 

Addiam.  It  is  i^wed  on  all  ndes,  that  Addison  (whahad 
many  years  afterwards  a  small'  retirement  ^  Biltong 
near  Bngby,  had  ift  oat  in  what  may  be  ealied  a  ru« 
kal  style,  and  which  stiU  exists  with  very  little  alCenn 
liQB  bssuletf  dmt  of  tane^)  and  Fspe  '*  prepared  for  the 
new  set  of  gardening  tbe  firm  basts  of  phibsophicsi 

Pope  principles^"    Pope  sitadced  the  verdant  sculpture,  and 

ianSHd  graves  or  the  ancient  style,  with  the  keenest 
shafts  of  ridicole ;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Lord  Burlingw 
ton»  laid  down  the  justest  prinaples  of  art-«>the  study 
of  nature,  of  the  geniaa  of  the  place,  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  ^ood  sense.  In  so  far  as  was  practicable  on  a 
spot  of  bttle  more  than  two  acres.  Pope  practised  what 
he  wrote  ;  and  his  well  known  garden  at  Twickenham 
contained,  so  eariy  as  1716,  some  highly  mcturesque 
and  naturaUlike  scenery,  accumtely  described  by  va- 
rious cotemporary  writers.  (See  Beauties  tf  England 
and  Wdes.) 

Kent  But  it  was  reserved  for  Kent,  the  friend  of  Lord 

BurUngton,  to  cany  Pope's  ideas  more  extensively  into 
execation.  It  was  reserved  for  him,  says  Daines  Bar- 
riagton,  ^  to  realise  the  beautiftd  descriptions  of  the 
poets,  for  which  he  was  pecuharly  adi^ted,  by  being 
a  painter;  as  the  true  test  of  perfection  in  modem 
gardening  is,  that  a  landscape  psinter  would  choose  it 
for  a  oompoaition."  Bridaeman,  the  fashionable  de« 
signer  of  gardens  previoady  to  Kent,  Lord  Walpole 
conjectures  to  have  been  '' struck  and  refigtmedT*  by  the 
Guontteii,  Na  173.  He  banished  verdant  sculpture,  and 
introduced  morsels  of  a  forest  appearance  in  the  aar« 
dens  at  Hichaiond;  **  but  not  till  other  innovators  kad 
broke  looie  from  rigid  symmetry."  The  capital  stroke 
was  the  destruction  ofL  walls  for  bouncfaries,  and  the 
inteoduction  of  h»>has— the  harmony  (^  the  lawn  with 
the  park  followed.  Kent  appeared  at  this  moment, 
and  saw  that  aU  nature  wasa  garden;  '*  painter  enough 
to  taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  boki  and  e|Nnionative 
eneo^  to  dare,  and  to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  genius 
€0  stnke  out  a  great  system ;  from  tbe  twilight  of  im« 
perfect  essays,  he  rMlised  the  oompesitienB  of  tlie 
gseatest  masters  in  paintmg."  ••  Kent«^  continaes  his 
lordship^  **  was  neither  withont  assistance  nor  without 
fiiults.  Pqie  contributed  to  form  his  taste  i  and  the 
gardens  at  Carleton  House  were  probably  borrowed 
vom  the  poet's  at  Twickenham.'' 

The  various  deviations  from  rigid  uniformity,  or 
more  oonectly,  the  various  atteiapu'to  succeed  m  the 
Chmese  manner,  appear  thus  to  have  taken  a  new  and 
decisive  character  under  the  guidance  of  Kent,  a  eir- 
eumetance,  in  onr  opinkm,  entirely  owing  to  his  having 
the  ideas  efa  painter ;  ftnr  no  mere  ffaidener,  occupaed 
'  ia  imilating  the  Chinese,  or  even  Itami  manner,  would 
ever  have  &oaght  of  stadyii^  ta  pvodace  picturesque 


effeet    Pietttresque  baanty,  indtfsdf  ire  tattAa  to  ttSM 
have  beeik  but  little  reee^nised  ia  this  csaatrj,  sxp 
capting  by  painteia,  prevtoosfy  ta  the  tine  of  Pope, 
who  was  boih  a  painter  and  a  poet    The  osotiBiicd 
aaprobatkm  of  the  modem  styl^  as  purified  iiaatitt 
Cmnase  absurdities,  origiasUy  more  or  lets  inttoducsd 
widi  it»  and  continued  in  many  plaoes  kngirfUr  Kcofi 
time,  we  consider  to  be  dnefly  owing  to  the  orcunu 
stance  of  the  study  of  drawing  and  kndscape  printing 
having  become  a  part  of  the  general  system  dfedaca. 
tkot :  and  dnis,  aa  Mr.  Alison  oheenresi  our  tutt  foe 
natnral  beauty  was  awakened;  '*  the  power  of  aapfe 
nature  was  relt  and  acknowledged,  and  die  Temenl 
of  the  articles  of  acquired  ffsgiminxm,  led  aua  only 
more  stronjdy  to  attend  to  the  natural  expienon  uC 
aeenery,  and  to  study  the  means  by  whicb  it  might  be 
anaintained  or  improved." 

Kent  was  bom  in  Yoricshire,  and  apprentified  to  s 
coach  painter  in  1719*    He  soon  afterwsids  osme  to 
London,  discovered  a  genius  for  painting,  was  sent 
to  Italy,  patronised  there  by  Lord  Burlngton,  retoni. 
ed  with  ms  lordship,  and  lived  with  him  in  Barlingtoa 
House  till  1748,  when  he  diec)  at  the  1^  of  65  yesn. 
On  has  -first  return,  he  was  duiefly  emplmred  to  paint 
historical  subjects  and  ceilias^  and  the  lIsU  at  Stove 
is  from  his  pendL    Soon  sAerwarch  he  was  ea^oj* 
ed  as  an  ardiiteot,  and  lastly  as  a  landscape  garden^ 
er.    It  is  not  known  where  ne  first  exeidsed  his  ge- 
nius as  a  layer  out  of  grounds;  probaUy  at  Give* 
mont  and  Esher,  two  <n  his  dnigns,  boah  nunvldj 
described  by  Wheatley,  and,  judging  from   die  age 
of  the  trees,  laid  out  sometime  between  17^5  and 
17S5.     Kent  was  also  empk^ed  at  Kensington  gar- 
dens, where  he  ia  said  to  have  introduced  parts  of  «ad 
trees  to  heighten  the  allusion  to  natnral  woods.  Ma- 
son, the  poet,  mentions  Kent's  Elyaian  aoenes  in  the 
highest  style  of  panegyric,  and  observes  in  a  note,  that 
he  prided  himself  in  shadmg  with  evergreens  in  hit 
more  finished  pieces,  in  Uie  manner  described  in  tbe 
14di  and  15th  sections  of  Wheatley's  Oheefvaimu^ 

Claremont  has  been  oekbrated  by  Garth,  and  Ealur 
by  Warton,  (m  iheEnihusimsi,  or  Lover  qf  N(Btei!e,174jO;) 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  with  the  anthoiity  of  an  eye-wit* 
ness,  has  very  accurately  delineated  Kent's  manner  sf 
reaHaing  landscapes ;  and  has  expatiated  on  his  merits 
without  concealing  his  few  demerits  in  his  proCssaion. 
**  According  to  my  own  idea,"  adds  Mr.  G.  Mason,  *'  aB 
tlttt  has  since  been  done  by  the  BBoet  deaenrecHy  adaiiivd 

derigners,  by  Sonthcote,  Hamihaci,  Lytdctan,  PHt| 
Shenstone,  Morria,  for  themselves^  and  by  Wright  ftr 
ethers,  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  suljeet,  even 
the  gardening  didactic  poem,  and  the  cfidactic  easM 
on  Uie  picturesque,  have  proceeded  from  Kent.  Nsd 
Kent  never  exterminated  the  bounda  of  regolarity,  nt* 
▼er  actually  traversed  the  way  to  freedom  of  manner, 
would  any  of  these  celebrated  artists  have  fiyaad  it  of 
themselves  ?  Theoretical  hints  from  the  highest  satbo- 
rities,  had  evidently  -long  existed  without  sufficient  ef« 
feet.  And  had  not  these  great  masters  actually  exe« 
ooted,  what  Keatis  examine  fint  inapsied  them  atOi 
the  design  of  executing,  would  the  aabeeqnent  writon 
on  gardening  have  been  enabled  to  colleet  materials  Sm 
precepts,  or  stares  for  thekr  imagtuataona  T  P.  IM. 

Lord  Cebham  seeme  tohava  ^noeeaiMed  in  leono*  \jbM 
delUng  the  groands  at  Stowe,  about  the  saase  tiaie  tbsl  bv- 
Pbpe  was  feying  out  hb  gardlens  at  Twitkealiam    Hii 
kwdship  begtti  these  improvements  in  17t4^  <>"H^ 
ing  Brldgeman,  nrhose  plans  imd  viewa  fhr  altering  cJd 
Stowe  fima  the  most  rigid  character  of  tbe  andeat 
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>re  open  and  irregttltr  design,  are  i^l  lA 
ent  was  empldy^  a'f^W  vea»  afterwa!^, 
the  hall,  and  aAerwal-ds  in  the  donhle  ea* 
cfaiteet  and  landicape  gardener;  and  the 
igs  and  scenes  there  are  his  crtetion.    Th6 
•Sto  we  is  well  known :  Nature  has  done  lit- 
.laa  created  a  number  of  magnificent  bufld^ 
4:h  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  a  sort  oF 
4:haracter  to  scenes  of  little  or  no  natural 
The  result  is  unique;  but  more,  ak  ex- 
ope,  '*  a  wotk  to  wonder  at,"  thart  one  to 
lagination.    Thefiriends  ofLordCobham 
-  considered  Kent  as  ^e  first  who  exhibited 
'e  to  his  coutitiy,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
"*ine8  of  an  epitaph  to  his  memoty,  placed 


ELXOANTIORI  HORTORUM  CULTU 
•IS  PRIttUM  m  AORtS  ILLUSTRAtO 
PATRIAM  ORSTAVIT 

1747. 

•  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 

ew  system  struck  out  by  Kent,  by  improy* 

:  domain  at  Wobum,  in  Surrey.  He  possess- 

if  in  many  respects  well  suited  to  the  nur- 

ir.  G.  Mason ;  but  was  rather  too  lavisn  of 

decorations.     The  extent  of  the  crounds 

idred  and  fiftv  acres ;  thirty-five  or  which 

ented  to  the  highest  degree,  two-thirds  of 

er  were  in  pasture  on  rising  grounds,  and 

illage.  The  aecorations  consisted  in  havinff 

gin  of  shrubbery,  and  gravel  walk,  to  aJU 

fence,  but  varied  by  difference  of  style, 

dings,  &c.     It  is  minutely  described  in 

Observations,  as  an  example  of  an  ornament* 

vlr.  G.  Mason  thinks  the  decorated  strip  of- 

ow,  and  sometimes  offensivCy  from  the  im« 

'  >f  concealing  the  fence.    To  this  bordering 

-  '  inks,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  intro- 

.  he  belt.    His  remarks  refer  to  the  year 

^^803,  it  had  repeatedly  changed  proprietors, 

'  y  a  vestige  remained,  to  distinguish  it  firom 

^arm. 

',  , '  II,  the  creation  of  Hamilton,  is  supp6sed  to 

..  #>ne  of  the  next  specimens  exhibited  of  the 

'jT^Ie.    Hamilton  was  originally  a  gardener; 

^  to  have  studied  pictures,  witn  a  view  to  the 

^t  of  scenery.     He  purchased  seats,  and  iro- 

"^^  »m  for  pubKc  sale.  Pains  Hill,  which  was  his 

'^  ^ce,  is  a  small  park,  surrounded  on  three  sides 

-'  .^d  picturesque  scenery.  Excepting  from  the 

'^  'Ifeia  no  distant  prospect;  but  the  grounds 

^Oderably  undulated,  Uie  views  from  the  walks 

"'    4  Ef^^  hKv^  some  variety,  and  ar6  always 

^  .  This  place  is  one  of  the  few,  described  by 

/^.  .which  IS  still  in  perfect  preservation. 

...r^'. seems  to  have  been  improved  about  the  same 

^<^  Ins  Hill,  in  effecting  which.  Lord  Lyttleton 

I  u^''*'iablY  receive  some  hints  from  the  poet  Thom« 

,i^••  /as  then  his  guest.  The  grounds  are  much  va- 

\  %)^  ^'  le  distant  prospects  picturesque.  A  very  small 

'^,^'^  passed  through  the  grounds  in  a  sort  of  dell, 

^j^.'^nded  with  shrubbery  and  walks,  from  which 

,.,  (f^  enery  formed  a  sort  of  fore  ground,  and  some- 

j(>i^'i(ldle  distance  to  theofTscape;  thus,  in  the 

)^f^  £  Wheatley,  "  blending  the  excellencies  of 

^|.r  and  a  garden.*    The  mie  trees,  the  distant 

1^  '  and  the  principal  buildings,  still  remain ;  but 
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Hie gairdtti  scenery  htt b^MI  Mtaj^kince  choked  bythe    mstAty. 

growth  orthl»fbrMtMte;%nd  At  hst  the  l^nte  was  i^  ^— 'y** 
moved,  iuid  tlVe  whdle  thrown  into  the  park. 

Soon  aft^  tfle  Mprotementa«>f  HitnUton  and  Lyttl^  pitt. 
ton,  "  the  gtwt  Pitt,''  Mr.  6.  Mason  mfimtas  Us,  <5tttm« 
ed  his  mind  to  the  embellishment  Of  rurml  natorie,"  and 
exercised  his  talent  at  the  South  Lodge  upon  Ehfield 
Chace.  ^  The  fiM  gitmnd  surrounding  the  endosure, 
Was  then  wild  and  wbody,  And  is  diversified  with  hiH 
and  dale.  He  entertained  the  idea  (and  talmirably  re* 
alized  it)  of  making  the  interior  correspond  witib  thb 
exterior  scenery.  Hia  temple  of  Pan  is  mentbned  in 
ObserooHoM,  But  the  singular  effi>rt  of  his  genius,  was 
a  successful  imStation  of  ^e  picturesque  appearance  of 
a  bye-lane,  on  the  very  prindplea  Mr.  Pnce  supposes 
it  might  be  practicable." 

The  Leasowes  were  improved  about  the  sane  time.  shenBione. 
It  was  literally  a  gi^xing  farm,  with  a  walk,  in  imits** 
tion  of  a  comtnbn  field,  conducted  through  the  rieventl 
Enclosures.  Much  taste  and  ingenuity  was  disjplit»ed. 
In  forming  so  many  points  of  Tiew  in  so  confinea  an 
extent,  and  with  so  few  advantases  in  point  oTdiatance. 
fiat  root  houses,  seats,  urns,  and  inscriptions,  were  too 
fl«quent  for  the  whole  to  be  classed  with  a  common,  or 
even  an  tmprovM  or  ornamented  English  farm.  It  was 
in  fact  intended  as  an  emblematical  scene,  in  which  con* 
stant  allusion  was  made  to  pastoral  pMlry ;  and  if  we 
consider  it  in  this  light— in  that  of  a  sentiionental  fkrm, 
— ^it  was  just  what  it  oiight  to  have  been.  We  regret  to 
find  thiit  Mr.  Repton  riloald  attack  the  taste  of  this 
ftmiable  man,  firom  a  misconception,  as  we  presume,  of 
his  intentions,  by  blaming  him  ibr  not  **  stlrtounding 
his  house  with  such  a  quantity  of  cffnamental  lawn  or 
pariL  only,  as  might  be  consistent  with  tihe  si^e  df  the 
inannon,  or  the  extent  of  the  pfoperhr.*'  Wtj  fear 
that  if  Shenstone  had  adopted  this  n^ode  of  improve 
ihent,  tlie  Letsoiees  had  never  bMi  distingdished  from 

S laces  ^of  vp  by  the  Commoh  routine  of  ptd^sdrthip. 
henstone  broke  his  heart,  thn/uffh  ^  infemous  con« 
uuct  of  a  Bimringham  attotney,  m  whose  itand  he  had 
placed  thfe  title-deeds  of  his  estate.  The  fHhn  is  now 
mudi  neglectedi  tiiough  the  padts,  and  many  of  the 
nms,  seats,  and  root  houses  still  remain. 

Persfield  was  laid  out  so  late  as  17^6.  It  is  a  small  MonUi 
park,  with  an  interesting  walk,  carried  dong  tfie  brow 
of  a  romantic  rocky  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  perhaps  as 
faultless  as  the  nature  of  the  pla6e  admits  of.  *'  I  can- 
not recollect,"  says  Mr.  O.  Mason,  writing  of  this  place 
in  1768, ''  that  any  of  the  scenes  on  the  Wye  are  tiie 
least  adulterated  by  the  introduction  of  any  pneriie  ap- 
pendage whatever. 

As  Pope  and  Kent  introduced  English  gardening.  Authors, 
so  these  tte  the  prififcipd  voldnta^  artists,  whose 
Dorics  exhibited  and  established  its  character.  We  sludl 
now  enumerate  the  principd  iMthors. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Lord  Burlington  has  been  already  Popsb 
referred  to,  as  well  as  Shenstohe's  VncowttaedThougkU ;  Shsastsiic. 
the  former  published  in  171 6,  the  latter  in  1764.    Mr. 
Georee  Mason's  Essay  on  Pesign  in  Gorienivg,  fVom  q^  Maaoa. 
which  we  have  so  ftequentry  quoted,  was  first  publish* 
ed  in  1768,  and  afterwards  {greatly  enlarged  m  1795. 
It  is  more  a  historical  and  Critical  woric  ttan  a  dfidac-* 
tic  performance. 

The  grand  fundamental  and  Standard  work  on  Eng«' 
lish  garaening,  is  the  well  Known  *'  Observations  on 
Modem  Gardening;  published  in  1770,  by  Wbeatley.  whcadey. 
It  is  entirely  analytical,  treating,  first,  oftne  materials, 
then  of  the  scenes,  and  lastly,  of  the  subjects  of  sarden*^ 
ing.    Its  style  his  been  pronounced  by  cnm,  wmftM 
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xfanruje,  jnd  pumialiBd  omky  this  work, 

\tter  ina  Ucatii,  some  re- 
aia  pn,  were  pnbiisJied 


f«or  di&rent 
lalTT^L  With  the  ex- 
rcceiTcd  with  very 
:aienHrticiikF- 
■y  beclMied 
VVbcatky;  and  thew  two 
Jtt  sua  La  eiffihh  a  cinr  view  of  the  "»*MlrTii 
5rr :e«  ^  ir?4  lutnidiianA  Jnd  ruilowcd  Ivy  liberal  and  cul« 
uv;4ii!u  uiuni;» ;  \  ui.iL  Jie  Tii^crurfiaa  om  Oriental  Gar* 
itn^uii '  ^v  >tf  V  .'li.un  J^TjiDeta,  puhliahed  in  1772, 
.luia:^  ^p  kU  ."Xucuie  "Jie  jti^oni  imiiafcioiis  o£  ancuiti« 
•  lueu   aaiiiinAr»  ouu  snuisawfa^    wha  had  no   other 
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iUAitdduiMA^  :aatt  .inte^  jft.i^uiJKd  is  labouring  with  the 

•^«Ae  utacr  a«NM  vTMeimOBti  ^^rawid  worker. 
\\  e  9«iiui  'Mw    mcMU  n»  isouce  the  principal  pro* 

"^^isi^  :u  «Ajic>i  .!:«  v^eituiid  tor  the  new  style  gave 
^tMi .  aan  .>>  niktttt  ^i  ^«^  in  a  ^short  time,  extended 
^»cc  jjv  ^>^)ute  cuuuor^  ;  not  indeed  in  so  chaste,  va- 
-^Ku,  utii  jn<ai4i  A  Qtettt  as  i»  exhibited  in  the  places 
.iitv^  .  SA.Hiw.'ui\Mj»  «if  have  enunicraled,  but  according 
;v  tKtr  ^.!i;i*Mtc  a<gnM»  ot'  talent  for  imitating  what, 
^«.ii  MM  sM^<.%^«»9C«r|Kiutti»  ifedoeanot  appear  they  un« 

{*\^  n>i  Mi  xbnim  tt  tyrt^i,  who  seems  to  have 
tK«^  ui  :^«MiM  rit^uibr  aiK  tha  time  of  Kent's  death.  His 
^avA  ,MKt  wdiMMUtiM^  Mr«  Ci.  Mason  informs  us,  "  were 
A^v^t;  L»«vlvUtt^  h#  imdirfatood  drawing,  and  sketched 
^.^«i»  s^  t)4»  Jv«ij|^n« ;  b«it  never  contracted  for  work, 
%i>^.v%^  (Mi^ht  gcoiriigii  his  not  being  applied  to  by  those 
\«.\>  v\Hi«A%Wr  iHHhui^  «o  much  as  Eaving  trouble  taken 
v^i  uwit  tMiKlK^  At  Ekcket,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barring- 
\v4K  iw  |Mv\tu^>l  au  ailmircd  effect  on  a  lawn ;  and  a^ 
N^  Av  ux^i  Htt»l%4»  i^  i*  supposed  to  have  decorated  «. 
vv|v\^  ^tsH(  «kth  irv«Mra  in  tbe  manner  advised  in  the 
um)mI  \\hA  ^'  ih^  t^>t^iish  Garden.  He  also  designed 
i*K  v^U'KV  ^«il^  aikI  nverat  Oatlaiids«  both  deservcdlj^ 
«,  u>.uU     iby  UUvMT  l)riiig  not  unfrequently  mistaken 

I  he  tioNV  baviUtor,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  cele*' 
lu.^uJ  M>>  Imv\A(U«     Ho  was  bred  a  kitchen  gardener 
«i  ^  viH-ill  \XkKV  WPW  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire;   and 
u  M  kMvtHvm\Uh«»«id|KitnleneratStowetilll750.  He  was 
v^4»M(uv«^«%'^  iU^uhii  of  England  and  tVaks,  Bucks,) 
\%s  \K  K\^^w\\  gartl««iii  liy  Lord  Cobham,  who,  however^ 
.iih»\^mtU  u«4mimi)iulrfl  him  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
IV  V\  Av'ivM  I<u«ImVi  Nortbamptonshire,  where  he  di« 
utitfU  iKv  CiMiMAtiuii  of  a  large  lake,  which  laid  the 
Uuiuv)  «u\<^  «*(  liiH  Ikino  und  fortune.    Lord  Cobham  af- 
(,vi\\  4^*U  i»MnMitHl  iht  him  the  situation  of  royal  gar-     also  one  c 
Jitui  k\  \U\\\\iUt\\  Court  and  Windsor.     He  now  at-     ed,  could 
^luuil  Uui  Miiitiiilt  oC  his  popularity.     The  fashion  of    jplans  of 
oo|.i  M  '»•»!  \s\u\  ruiiiiniinl,  i»MyB  Mr.  G.  Mason,  not  on-    ^"-  ♦**-  --' 
\\  \sK  IM"^  I'ol  (o  Iho  liiiJC  of  his  death,  many  years  af- 
u  vvx  ^  J-     Ml    n»'ptoii  has  given  a  list  of  his  principal 
«.aV-    MMMih^  \s\\M'U  Ooomc  and  Fishcrwick  are  the 
i,^s»  wlu»*l  III  w  |iUni  \^luch  he  formed,  including  at 


.«doffices,aswdlasthegroimd«.'H««^ 
piaoM  be  altered  are  beyond  all  reckoning.    Im.  ^-v^ 

^^OMBt  was  the  passion  of  the  day ;  and  there  wu  ^"'^ 
•canady  a  constry  gentleman  who  did  not,  on  some 
^y*"""  «  other,  consult  the  royal  gardener.    Maion 
the  poet,  praises  this  artist,  and  Lerd  Walpole  spol(^ 
gi«a  (ae  not  praising  lum.    Dames  Barrington  sayi, 
'*  Kent  hath  been  succeeded  by  Brown,  who  hsth  im^ 
doobtedly  great  merit  in  laying  out  pleasure  groundi  • 
but  I  conceive  that,  in  some  of  his  plans,  I  see  rather 
teaces  of  the  kitchen  gardener  of  old  Stowe,  than  of 
Foossin  or  Ckude  Lorrain.     I  could  wish  therefore 
that  Gainsborough  gave  the  design,  and  that  Brown 
executed."    The  works  and  memory  of  Brown  have 
been  severely  attacked  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Price, 
smd  strenuously  defended  by  Mr.  Repton,  who  styles 
him  his  great  self-taught  predecessor.    '«  Brown,"  ob. 
serves  Mr.  G.  Mason,  "  always  q>peared  to  myself  in 
the  light  of  an  egregious  mannerist ;  who,  from  having 
acquired  a  facility  m  shaping  surfaces,  grew  fond  of 
exhibiting  that  talent,  without  due  r^rd  to  nature, 
and  left  marks  of  his  intrusion  wherever  he  went.    His 
new  plantations  were  generally  void  of  genius,  tsste, 
and  propriety  ;   but  I  have  seen  instances  of  his  ma* 
naging  old  ones  much  better.  He  made  a  view  to  Che* 
ney's  church,  from  Latimer,  (Bucks)  as  natural  and  pic- 
turesque as  can  well  be  imagined.     Yet  at  the  same 
place,  he  had  stuffed  a  very  narrow  vale,  by  the  side  of 
an  artificial  river,  with  those  crowded  circular  clumps 
of  firs  alone,  that  Mr.  Price  attributes  to  him.    The  in* 
congruity  of  this  plan  struck  most  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  but  was  defended  by  the  artist  himself  un* 
der  shelter  of  the  epithet  playful— totally  misapplied." 
{Essatfon  Design,  p.  130,  2d  edit  1795.) 

That  Brown  must  have  possessed  considerable  ta* 
lents,  the  extent  of  his  reputation  abundantly  proves; 
but  that  he  was  imbued  with  much  of  that  taste  for 
picturesque  beauty  which  distinguished  the  works  of 
Kent,  Hamilton,  and  Shenstone,  we  think,  will  hardly 
be  asserted  by  any  one  who  has  observed  attentively 
9uch  places  as  are  known  to  be  his  creations.     What- 
ever be  the  extent  or  character  of  the  surface,  they  are  all 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt,  and  the  space  within  is 
distinguished  by  numbers  of  round  or  oval  clumps,  and 
a  reacn  or  two  of  a  tame  river  on  different  levels.  This 
description,'  in  short,  will  apply  to  alaaost  every  place 
in  Britain  laid  out  from  the  time  (about  1 740)  when  the 
passion  commenced  for  new  modelling  country  seats,  to 
about  1785  or  1790,  when  it  In  a  great  measure  ceas* 
ed.     The  leading  outline  of  this  plan  of  improvement 
was  easily  recollected,  and  easily  applied  ;  the  great  de- 
mand produced  abundance  of  artists  ;    and  die  general 
appearapee  of  the  country  so  rapidly  changed  under 
their  operations,  that  in  1772>  Sir  William  Chambers 
declared,  that  if  the  mania  were  not  cJiecked,  in  a  few 

Sears  longer  there  would  not  be  found  three  trees  in  a 
ne  from  tlie  Land's-end  to  the  Tweed.  Brown,  it  is 
said,  never  went  out  of  England,  but  he  sent  pupils  and 
plans  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  PaulowsKy,  a  seat 
of  the  late  Emperor  Paul,  near  Petersburgb,  is  said  to 
be  from  his  design.  Potemkin's  gardener,  Gould,  was 
also  one  of  his  pupils.  Brown,  as  far  as  we  have  learo- 
'  1  not  draw,  but  had  assistants,  who  made  oat 
what  he  intended.  He  generally  contracted 
for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Brown,  iras  fats  nephew,  hJIi 
Mr.  Holland,  who  was  more  employed  as  an  architect 
than  as  a  landscape  gardener ;  though  he  generally  di« 
rented  the  .disposition  pf  iho  grounds  when  he  was  w 
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plowed  in  Ae  fbrmar  capacity.  Mr.  Hdhnd^  we  believe, 
retired  from  business  some  years  ago. 

The  next  artist  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is 
Mr.  Eames,  of  whom,  liowever^  we  know  little  more 
than  that  he  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  respect  by  Mr. 
G.  Mason. 

Mr.  Repton,  a  highly  respectable  aftist^  fhim  being  an 
amateur,  began  his  career  as  professor  of  landscape  gar- 
dening  about  thirty  years  ago ;  and,  till  a  sort  of  de- 
cline, or  inactivity  of  taste  took  place  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  he  was  extensively  consulted.  Though  at 
first  an  avowed  defender  and  follower  of  Brown,  he 
has  gradually  veered  round  with  the  change  e^t- 
ed  in  public  opinion  by  the  Essays  on  iht  Ptcturtsquef 
ao  that  now,  comparing  his  earlier  works  of  1793  and 
1805,  with  his  Fragments  en  Landscape  Gardening,  pub- 
lished in  1817,  1^  appears  much  more  a  disciple  of 
PHee,  than  a  defender  of  his  *'  great  predecessor."  Mr. 
Replon  is  a  beautifbl  draughtsman,  and  gives,  besides 
pbma  and  views,  his  written  opinion  in  a  regular  form, 
generally  combining  the  whole  in  a  manu8cn|»t  volume, 
which  he  calls  the  red  book  of  the  place.  He  never, 
we  believe,  nndertakes  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Mr. 
Repton  has  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  employ- 
ed out  of  England ;  but  Vdleyfield,  in  Perthshire,  was 
visited  by  his  two  sons,  and  arranged  from  Mr.  Rep- 
toD't  designs.  The  character  of  this  artist's  talent, 
seems  to  be  cultivation  nther  than  genius,  and  he 
seems  more  anxious  to  gratify  the  preconceived  wishes 
of  his  employers,  and  improve  on  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  than  to  strike  out  grand  and  original  beauties. 
This,  mdeed,  is  perhaps  we  most  useful  description  of 
talent,  both  for  tne  professor  and  his  employers.  Mr. 
Repton's  taste  in  gothic  architecture,  and  in  terraces^ 
and  architectural  appendages  to  mansions,  is  particu- 
lariy  elegant  His  published  "  Observations'*  on  this 
subject  are  valuable;  though  we  think  otherwise  of 
his  remarks  on  landscape  gardening,  which  we  look 
upon  as  wanting  depth,  said  often  at  variance  with 
each  other.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asaerting,  that  both  by  his  splendid  volumes, 
and  extensive  practice  among  the  first  dasses,  he  has 
supported  the  mdit  of  this  country  for  taste  in  laying 
out  £:ronnds. 

Though  it  may  be  true^  that  "  in  all  Kbenil  arts,  the 
merit  of  transcendant  genius,  not  the  herd  of  pretend- 
ers, characterises  an  en;"  yet  in  an  art  like  that  of 
laying  out  grounds,  whose  productions  necessarily 
have  such  an  influence  on  the.  general  face  of  a  coun- 
try, it  is  impossible  to  judge  otherwise  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  art,  than  from  the  effect  which  is  produced.  This 
eShctf  about  forty  years  ago,  when  clumps  and  belts 
blotted  every  horiaon,  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
that  intended  by  such  professors  as  Kent,  orsudi  au- 
thors as  Wheatley  and  Mason.  The  truth  is,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  such  was  the  rage  for  improve^ 
Boent,  that  the  demand  for  artists  of  genuine  taste  ex- 
ceeded the  regular  supply ;  and,  as  it  ia  usual  in  such 
cases,  a  false  article  was  Inrought  to  market,  and  im- 
posed on  the  public  This  false  taste,  which  may  be 
said  to^haTC  for  the  time  reduced  a  liberal  to  a  mechap 
nlc  art,  gave  a  new  character  to  modem  improvements, 
which,  from  oonststing  in  a  display  of  ease,  ekganoe, 
and  natore,  aoGorditi|^  to  the  situation,  became  a  ays-* 
tern  of  set  forms,  mdiscriminatdy  applied  in  every' 
This  system  was  in  fact  more  temaH  md  less 


varied,  than  die  ancient  style  to  whidi  it  succeeded,  Hiftorjr. 
because  it  had  fewer  partb.  An  ancient  garden  had  "^^v^**^ 
avenues,  alleys,  stars,  pat^s  d'oye,  pelotons,  or  pla- 
toons, (square  dumps,)  circular  masse?,  rows  double 
and  single,  and  strips,  all  from  one  material,  wood; 
but  the  modem  style,  as  now  degraded,  had  only  three 
forms,  a  dump,  a  belt,  and  a  single  tree.  Place  the 
belt  in  the  circumference,  and  distribute  the  dumps  and 
single  trees  within,  and  all  that  respects  wood  in  one 
of  these  places  is  finished.  The  professor  required  no 
Ibrther  examination  of  the  grouncl,  than  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  levds  for  forming  a  piece  of  water, 
which  water  uniformly  assumed  one  shape  and  charac- 
ter, and  diflbred  no  more  in  different  situations,  than 
did  the  belt  or  the  clump.  So  entirdy  mechanical  had 
the  art  become,  that  any  one  might  have  guessed  what 
would  be  the  plan  given  by  the  professor  before  he 
was  called  in;  and  Mr.  Price  actually  gives  an  in« 
stance  in  wfaicfa  this  was  done.  The  activity  of  this 
false  taste  was  abated  in  England  before  our  time; 
but  we  have  seen  in  Scotknd,  between  the  years  1795 
and  1805,  we  believe,  above  a  hundred  of  such  plans, 
in  part  formed  by  local  artists,  and  in  part  by  an  Eng- ' 
lish  professor,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  annual 
joumies  in  the  north,  taking  orders  for  plans,  which  he 
got  drawn  on  his  return  home,  not  one  ok*  which  dif« 
mod  from  the  rest  in  any  thing  but  magnitude.* 

The  good  sense  c^the  country  soon  revolted  at  sudi 
monotonous  productions;  and  proprietors  were  ridi- 
culed for  expending  immense  sums  in  destrojring  old 
avenues  and  woods,  and  planting  in  dieir  rocnnvoung 
dumps,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  foshion 
to  do  sa  Parti  V  on  this  account,  and  parUy  because 
alflBost  every  plaoe  in  England  had  been  metamor« 
phosed,  and  tnat  lasa&ude  had  ensued  which  always 
succeeds  over  exertion,  the  career  of  improvement 
slackened  ita  pace  in  Englanld  about  the  year  1780. 
VariouB  causes  contribated  to  diminish  its  course,  till 
the  almost  deddve  blow  given  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Price  ia  1794. 

The  first  sjrmptonu  of  disapprobation  that  were  ven*  Change  of 
tured  to  be  uttered  against  the  degradation  of  the  new  tMtc 
taste,  ^miaar  to  be  contained  in  an  epistdary  novel,  en- 
titled FHiage  Memoirs^  published  in  1 775,  in  which  the 
professors  m  gardemng  are  satiriaed  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Layout  A  better  taste,  however,  than  that  of 
Mr.  Layout  is  adoiowledged  to  exist,  which  the  author 
states  '*•  Shenatone  and  natnie  to  have  brought  us  ac* 
quainted  with."  Most  of  the  large  gardens  are  said  to 
be  laid  out  by  some  general  unctotaker,  **  who  intro-> 
duces  the  same  objects  at  the  same  distances  in  all.'* 
P.  143.  The  translation  of  Girardin  De  la  eomposkion 
despaj^ges^  ou  des  moyens  d'embeHir  la  naiure  auUmr 
des  HabHatimu,  enjoignant  Pa^Mde^  d  PtdHe,  Sfc.  ac- 
Qompanied  with  an  excdlent  historical  preface  by  Da« 
niel  Mdthna,  Esq.  in  1788,  must  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  pnrifyin^  the  taste  of  its  readers.  A  poem 
in  Dodsley's  coUeoUon,  entitled.  Some  Thoughts  on 
BuHding  and  Planting,  addressed  to  Sir  James  Lowther, 
Bart,  published  in  the  same  year,  and  m  which  the  poet 
•    that  ^ 
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*•  Fathion  will  not  the  works  direct, 
Bot  reason  he  tlw  trctaitwt,** 
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17»,  hmd  the  prin* 
TIm  bnvtiM  of 

■M^OT  bef«l9  CKUbi* 

iiHii^    Thtfte 

ntiMght  abmH  thst  ^cne* 


*a  Um  zwnvaj.  rnc  ibm 


t^«ta£ 


vhicli  hm  m^r  mce  pre* 

dlaa  amy  other  cla« 

fiv  tlio  iMmooy  and 

;  ifae  o«ly  eociire  aotidolo 

4MlnMPolooy  which 

^  httt  eondBinnuii^ 

hM  botm  givoQ  to  this  sya* 

Knigfae  and  Mr*  Pkrice,  above 

^radiael  bat  certain ; 

▼initntij  opposed  by  profe^ 

yet  thty  hive  carried  coiif- 

;  and  even»  aa  we  have  be* 

BepCon  himielf.    The 

a  didactic  poem,  is  to  teach 

_  J,  more  eoDgruoua  and  picta- 

thHi  whaa'  ia  net  with  in  that  "  tiresome  and 

groiuKL"  Mr.  Price's 
JEm^  OM  iki  Pkimmqmt  and  Ofi  lAe  aae  ^  tittdifmg 

As  tkt  imfrowtmmi  qfreal  Ijuidn 
ktheaaaaekilention;  bot,a8  might 
m  a  proae  workj  enters  on  the  aoh^ct 
in^gtlu  In  order  to  discover  <'  whether 
N(tan  of  improving  ia  firaaded  on  any 
jtHS  pajptqilas  ef  tsstr,"  Mr.  Price  beffins  by  inqmring, 
^  wkMlbet  ihane  ia  any  atandaid,  to  wnioh,  in  point  of 
gMi^^iii^  anA  of  general  comporition»  works  of  this  aoct 
QMi  he  reiemd;  any  anthority  hi^er  than  that  of  the 
peiMM^  who  have  gained  the  moat  genera)  and  popu- 
Wrepi^hilion  by  those  works*  and  whose  method  of 
omiljacttMr  them  has  had  the  most  extensive  influence 
«BL  Uni  gensval  taste  ?"  This  standard  r  which  it  will  be 
recoUected  by  the  candid  reader^  is  desired  only  for 
w^  relalM  to  grouping  and  compoaition^  not  to  utility 
and  convenience^  as  some  have  unfairly  asserted^ )  Mr. 
Ptfee  Andi  fai  the  nroductiona  <•  of  tiioae  great  artiste, 
^fe»  heve  Most  diligently  studied  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture^ bolh  in  their  giandest  and  most  general  eftcts, 
eiad  in  their  nunuleat  detail ;  who  have  observed  every 
veyvie^  «f  ibnn  and  of  cobur ;  havebeen  able  to  select 
and  eombine  i  and  then»  by  the  magic  of  their  art,  to 
tM  upttn  the  canvass  all  these  various  beauties.''  Mr* 
IVice  reecMKimends  the  study  of  the  principles  of  paint* 
\\kfit  '«  not  In  the  exolusion  of  nature,  but  aa  an  assisU 
m\  in  (he  study  of  her  wocka.*'  He  pointe  out  and 
ilUuMlvelea  two  kinds  of  h«au^  in  hndaoape;  the  one 
the  uiiHui^Nttue.  chainotariaed  by  roughness,  abrunU 
vm^  mX  sodden  venation  t  the  other  beauty  m  the 
luitfe  ii^Mwral  aeeiiitaUon,  eharaetariaed  by  smoothness, 
uiHkiWMi4u»  iiiteruiixed  withaoerlain  degree  of  rough* 
ue»4  hih)  variation.  urodttoi«g  inlrieacy  and  yarie^. 
MuiOi  ImaMly  was  aaaiW  eheieeof  by  Oaudem  Ins  land* 
MMiuea.  and  sweh.  he  thinks,  particiihriy  adapted  to  die 
^Mliviluhiiiiiiil  uf  artiHvial  aoenery*  These  ptmaplea 
HIV  aiiiiliwi  l»y  Mr,  l*rtw  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  to 
iviMul,  waKMT,  aiHl  UuUdiiigei 

NV \w\\  Uia  wwik*  ut*  these  gsnrtsaaan  weee  pubhshcd, 
|hi»v  w*»«a  ^aiiHavd  by  pretWsMra,  by  a  numerous  dass 
s.\  w^^Ak\\\A\\^  kal^  iiwievelien^«id  with  whom 

hwludiug  paehapa  seme  men  of 
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tesiet  wh«  had  not  a  ssnse  nf  the  piMieiqiie,  or  hid    Rinn, 

misUken  the  objeet  of  the  book.  Wy^ 

The  Apst  wpswer  to  Mr;  Price's  work,  wssa  letter  by  is^t^ 
Mr.  RepMi»  in  whieh  eandour  oUigea  us  to  state,  thst 
Mr,  R.  has  nMsrepresented  hia  anti^senisl's  mesnioe, 
by  confounding  the  study  of  pictures  with  tkst  si  the  ^''P^ 
study  of  the  prhniipJtsa  of  pa«ith«.  Mv.  Price  pub. 
lished  an  able  answer  to  this  wroduciionf  whiGh,h»in. 
forma  us,  was  even  more  reaa  than  the  erminal  eiMy. 

Two  anot^ymous  poema  of  no  merit  made  their  ip. 
pearanee»  as  satires  on  The  hmkoape* 

The  Bm>W9  9f  ^kf  Lawdunpe,  4ind  of  aa  Eua^  tmik 
PuHmreutmy  4^a  by  Mr.  MarshaUt  was  publisked  in  Mnbi: 
1795.  There  can  searoely  be  any  thiktg  mors  vislcsn 
thenthjspublsoalioii.  Oneveasgafisehianoisppnmag 
of  the  essay  <m  the  pioSusesip^,  he  has  mads  evident 
by  his  remarks  on  the  same  snhyecl,  a^d  on  psintiog; 
the  &ot  being,  as  we  have  alrsedy  more  then  once 
stoted»  and  wish  stroi^y  to  impress  on  the  resdei'i 
mind,  that  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  ia  not  so  nstaid 
aa  a  taate  for  what  is  sisttular,  grand,  coinic,  or  aflMag, 
but  requires  a  certain  £gree  of  previooa  aSudy  or  pn* 
paration, — this  prepamtion  Mr.  Marshall  is  evidently 
not  furnished  with. 

Among  the  second  dass,  or  tboee  widi  whom  ^  whst*  cmc. 
ever  is  ia  r^t,"  I  shaU  just  mention  the  periodicslcri* 
tics,  who,  in  seyiewing  these  works,  brought  Ibrwsnl 
aU  scHrts  of  reasons  against  the  use  of  the  otady  of  pie* 
turea»  and  deny  (irith  truth  perhapa  ae  to  themeslves) 
the  distinct  character  of  the  picturesque.  Mr.  Price 
they  treat  aa  "  a  mere  virionary  amateur,"  and  Mr. 
Knight  as  **  a  Grub-street  poet,  who  has  peobshly  no  I 
other  garden  than  the  pot  of  mint  before  his  windows." 

The  vague  opinion  of  a  great  mass  of  country  ten* 
tlemen,  tourists,  and  temporary  authors,  may  be  here 
included,  who,  taking  the  word  picturesque  in  its  a* 
trerae  sense,  and  suppoung  it  intended  to  regulate  whst 
was  useful,  aa  well  aa  what  was  ocnamental,  oondoded 
that  Mr*  Price's  ofajcct  was  to  destroy  all  comfort  snd 
neatness  in  country  sests,  and  seduce  them  to  mere  por* 
tions  of  dinffle  or  jungle  scenery.  Sudi  opinions  we  hive 
frequently  heard  expressed  by  men,  in  other  respeets 
of  good  sense*    Even  continental  authors  have  iipbibed 
and  disseminated  similar  exaggerationa.     '*  Egar^  pir 
Gilpin,  que  a  cherohil  par  aes  voyages  en  di verses  per- 
ties  de  P  An^leterre  et  de  I'Ecoese,  a  dostner  des  regies, 
pour  y.assujeter  le  genre  pittoresque  et  romantiqae,  ib 
ont  pris  roocasion  poor  demander  que  Part  ^%  totsle- 
ment  banni  des  jardins.    lis  adoptent  le  ptttoresqae 
d'un  Salvator  Rosa  dans  lea  payssges,  eomme  le  vni  na- 
ture dans*  I'art  de  faire  des  jardins,  et  on  rcjett^  cooune 
un  asservisement  a  oe  m^me  art,  toutea  lea  r^i^es  qu'im 
Bridgewater  (Bridgenaan?)  et  un  Broivii  avoicnt  pob* 
li^es  dans  ce  genre."    (jMenmtmm  PiUoretqwe  dei  Jot* 
dins,  du  gSut  U  plus  moderm,  Leipsig,  180S.     See  slw 
Tubinger  ToKhadmckf  fur  naiure  mmd  GuHemfreunde, 
1798,  p.  1941.)    Of  enl^Jlitened  and  htwral  minds,  who 
have  in  some  degree  opposed  Mr.  Prioe^a  principle^  we 
can  only  instance  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham,  vriio,  m  a  let-  ^f** 
ter  to  Mr.  Bepton,  (Mr.  Repton  waa  at  <Rie  period  ae* 
cretarv  to  Mr.  Wvndham,  when  that  Mntienian  was  ia 
c^ce^y  writaan  arar  the  puldication  offsie  defooce,  com* 
bats,  not  the  works  of  Mr.  Price,  but  the  popular  otqjce* 
tions  to  the  supposed  desire  of  subjeetiii^  evciy  tnio^ 
to  the  pwtureeqne.    *•  The  writers  of  ^ia  achool,"  lie 
ohservesy  ''  shew  evidently  that  thev  do  not  trace  widi 
any  success  the  causes  of  tiieir  pleaanre.    Does  the 
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Hf^mf,   fteMf^-diaJt  w«  r$tmt  Ama  the  Tiew  of  paAa  aad 
^  gardcnt,  result  fbom  their  afibrding  in  their  sewral 
parte,  aukncota  that  woukl  ^mpeu  to  advantage  in  apio- 
titre  i  What  ia  nuMt  baaattnil  is  nature  is  not  always 
Ci|iabla  of  hong  rtprcagntod  in  a  painting;  u  pro* 
•pacts,  aaoving  flocks  of  dear*     Many  are  of  a  sort 
whieh  have  nothiiMi:  to  do  with  die  purpoaes  of  habita* 
tion;   as  die  aofa|^ecte  of  Salvator  Rosa.      Are  we 
therefore  to  live  in  oaivea?    GaiBsberoagh's  Couniru 
Girl  is  mofe  pidnresqiia  than  a  chikl  neatly  dressed. 
Are  our  ehiUren  to  go  in  rags  ^    No  one  will  stand  by 
thia  docftrine ;  nor  do  they  exhibit  it  in  any  diatinot 
shape  at  all,  but  only  take  crecttt  inr  their  attaehnwnt 
to  general  prindptes,  to  which  every  one  is  attached 
as  well  as  thi^.     ia  it  contended,  tha*  in  laying  oat 
a  plaoe.  whatever  ia  mast  picta watjuo  is  asast  tommnm* 
able  to  tnno  tasted   If  they  say  ao*  th(By  must  be  led  to 
eonseqnenoea  whiah  Ihey  can  neaar  veatiMV  to  avow. 
If  duBy  donotsav  so*  the  whole  isa  yeation  of  bow 
mudi  or  how  bttie,  which,  without  the  mstanees  before 
von,  can  never  be  deddsd."    **  Plaoas  are  not  to  be 
laid  abt  with  a  view  to  their  appeannce  in  a  pietaret 
hot  to  their  use,  and  the  enjoyaiettt  of  thcmin  real  life ; 
and  their  conformity  to  these  purposes^  is  that  whieh 
ednsdtntes  their  tme  beauty.    Witii  this  view,  gravel 
walks,  and  neat  mown  lawns, .  and,  in  some  sitnations, 
straight  alkya,  fountains,  temces;  and,  for  oug^t  I 
know,  partems,  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect  ^ood 
taste,  and  infinitely  more  osnmraable  to  the  prineiplea 
whidi  form  liie  basis  of  4wir  pisasure  in  these  matanees, 
than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter  and  disorder,  disit 
may  make  a  modi  better  figure  in  a  pictare.''    (Letter 
fipom  Mr.  Wyndham,  in anoteto Mr.  Rqnan's  CMi«rwi» 
iwnsQHthe  Tktor^Mid  Praelice  of  Landscape  GartkniitgM 
From  the  vein  of  escellent  ssnse  wbioh  pervades 
lliia  kttsr,  and  partioalariy  the  latter  part  of  it  whieh  we 
have  extracted  entire,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspect* 
ing,  dther  that  there  is  a  culpable  obscurity  in  th» 
works  wftrred  to»  or  that  Mr.  Wjrndham  had  not  su^ 
fidendy,  if  at  aH,  perused  them.    We  are  ladtned  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  suppositions. 
We  have  no  hesiladont  however,  both  from  a  mature 
stody  of  ail  the  writings  of  these  gendemen,  relating 
to  tlus  subject,  as  wdl  as  a  carefuTinspeetion  of  their 
own  residenoeSy  in  s^ing,  that  there  is  not  an  <^Mnien 
11%  the  sibove  eiLtraet,  to  wnioh  they  would  not  at  once  as* 
sent.  Mr.  Knight's  directions  in  regard  to  conjprnity  and 
Qlali^,  areas  &tHiet  as  estt  well  be  expeeted  m  a  poem. 
Mr.  Frioe  never  entered  on  that  subject  His  works  say, 
«.*  Your  object  is  tepraduce  beandftil  landscapes ;  at  least 
tluaia  me  jurcat  object  of  your  exertions,    ftutyonpro* 
duoe  very  mdifierentooee.     The  beauty  of  your  scenes 
IB  not  €£  so  higli  a  kkid  as  that  of  nature.     Examine 
tier  productions.    To  aid  you  in  this  examination,  con- 
aalt  the  opinions  of  thooe  who  have  gone  before  you  in 
the  same  study.    Consult  the  works  c^  painters,  and 
learn  the  prindples  whidi  guided  them  m  their  com* 
btnations  of  natural  and  artificial  ol^eete.    Group  your 
tvees  en  the  prindples  thev  do.    Connect  your  masses 
ne  they  do.    in  short,  apply  their  prindples  cf  paint* 
in^  whenever  you  intend  any  imitation  of  naturet  for 
the  priad^ea  of  nature  md  of  pdnting  are  die  sama 
Are  we  to  apply  them  in  every  case  ?  Are  we  to  ne- 
glect regular  beauty  and  utility  ?  Ceitdnly  not,  that 
vwMild  be  inooneist^it  with  common  sense." 

We  next  present  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the 
enme  anl^edy  ei  ffi^eti  inddentally  in  his  philosophical 
dteqniaition  on  ue  bcautifoL  {Essays,  1810.  p.  S85.) 
<'  Ajs  to  the  application  of  the  knowled^  thus  aoqui* 
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led  foem  the  study  of  peintiBigSb  to  the  inq^vcment 
cf  natural  landscape,  I  nave  no  doubt,  that  to  a  supe- 
rior imderstanding  and  taste,  like  those  of  Mr.  Price, 
it  may  often  suggest  very  useful  hints;  but  if  reep^ 
nised  as  the  standard  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover  the  lace  of  the 
country  with  a  new  and  systematical  spedes  of  afiec- 
tation,  not  less  remote  than  that  of  Brown,  from  the 
style  of  gardening  which  be  wishes  to  recommend,"-^ 
<*  let  painting  be  allowed  its  due  fN'aise  in  quickening 
our  attention  to  the  beauties  cf  nature ;  in  nndtiplying 
our  resources  for  their  farther  embellishment;  and  in 
holding  up  a  standard,  from  i^  to  age,  to  correct  the 
eapriees  of  foshionable  innovations;  but  let  our  taste 
for  these  beauties  be  oAag^y  foirined  on  the  study  of  nap 
tuve  herself;  nor  let  us  ever  forget  so  far  what  is  due 
to  her  indisputable  and  salutary  prerogative,  as  to  at^ 
tea|it  an  encroachment  upon  it  bv  kws,  which  de« 
rive  the  whde  of  their  valimy  fitom  tier  own  sanction," 

887. 

We  shall  coiidude  by  rsasarking,  that,  however  indi- 
viduals have  differed  as  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Knight,  yet  all  agree  in  admiring  their  reqieetive 
seats ;  w.  Knight's  entirely,  and  Mr.  Price's  in  great 
part  improved  by  himself,  without  professional  assist- 
ance. Nature  bias  c^rtamly  done  much  for  each,  and 
especially  for  that  of  Mr.  Knight  i  but  in  both  the  ge- 
nuu  loci  has  been  so  happfly  humoured,  that  the  ope- 
raliona  of  art  have  ^fieatly  neigfatcned  the  natural  ex- 
pre8sio»  of  each,  while  a  strict  attention  to  convenience 
and  use  has  not  been  fiurgotten  in  either  sitiiaticm. 
{Set  a  Deseriptioaqf  these  Scats  ia  Mr.  RepUmoaAeap* 
proacking  ckaagss  of  taste  ta  Landscape  Gardeniag  aad 
JKkitectHre.    8vol  1810.) 

If  we  have  dwdt  longer  osi  the  writings  of  these  au- 
thors, it  is  because  we  consider  a  knowledge  of  them 
of  the  greatest  importance,  pot  only  to  the  introdoo- 
don  of  a  better  taste  than  baa  hitherto  been  di^aved, 
even  in  the  comparatively  chaste  periods  of  Kent,  Shen* 
stone,  and  Hamilton ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  express- 
ed, as  leading  to  studies  which  shall  **  hold  up  a  standm 
atdfrom  age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices  offashiaaa^ 
his  tnnovattcns." 

The  general  taste  for  drawing,  as  already  remarised, 
in  the  present  genemdon,  and  die  late  fleqoent  prao- 
dee  of  making  tours  to  the  more  picturesque  parts  of 
the  island,  have  co-operated  wtdi  Mr.  Price's  work,  in 
refining  the  taste  of  the  higher  dassea.  Mr.  Knight's 
learned  and  comprehensive  *'  Analytical  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Tasted  Mr.  AUsan's  beautiful  and 
profound  essay  on  tde  same  subject ;  and  the  Philoso- 

Shied  Kssays  on  Beauty  Isj  Mr.  Stewart,  have  un- 
Ottbtedly  had  connderable  influence.  The  necessi^ 
of  economising  income  has  enforced  the  maxim,  that 
**  from  truth  and  use  dl  beaudea  flow ;"  so  that,  as  Mr. 
Repton  observes,  the  eharacterisdc  of  the  present  im- 
proved taste  msy  be  sdd  to  be  *'  a  just  sense  rfgenerai 
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We  confess,  however,  that  this  refined  taste  is  by- 
no  means  of  a  nature  impellmg  to  aedon ;  for,  pardy 
ilem  a  fear  of  doing  nNschief,  and  pardy  fipom  the 
great  attention,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  war 
and  agriculture,  less  has  been  done  in  beisutifying 
country  seats,  or  impreving  their  aeenoyi  as  scene- 
ry, than  appeute  to  nave  been  the  case  for  at  least 
two  centuries  before.  Horticulture,  and  continental 
travdISng,  eeem  now  to  take  the  place  of  war  and 
forming ;  and  so  very  litde  has  been  done  sinee  the 
late  polidcd  changes  in  EuropCj^  that  Mr.  Beptoiv 
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HittoiT.  in  bis  Fragmenh,  published  in  ISIT*  expresses  his 
^^•'V"'*^  doubts  whether  landscape  gardening  may  not  become 
one  of  the  arfes  perdiia.  He  observes  also,  that  war, 
and  war  taxes,  have  depressed  the  spirit  of  elegant  im- 
provement— that  the  sudden  acquisition  of  riches,  by 
individuals,  has  divided  wealth  into  new  channels; 
^*  men  are  solicitous  to  increase  property,  rather  than 
to  enjoy  it ;  they  endeavour  to  improve  the  value,  ra- 
ther than  the  beauty  of  tlieir  newly  purchased  estates. 
The  country  gentleman,  ih  the  last  century,  took  more 
delight  in  the  sports  of  the  field  than  in  the  profits  of 
the  farm ;  his  pleasure  was  to  enioy  in  peace  the  ve- 
nerable home  of  his  ancestors;  but  the  necessity  of 
living  in  camps,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  lodgings  at 
watering  places,  has  of  late  totally  changed  his  cha^ 
ncter  and  pursuits;  ami,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
tended  to  alienate  half  the  andent  landed  property  of 
the  country."  "  The  taste  of  the  country  has  bowed 
to  the  shrme  which  all  worship."  *'  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  should  have  slowly  and  gradually  decli- 
ned." 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  it  is  worthy  of  re« 
cord,  that  one  of  Kent's  first  and  beit  efforts,  Esher, 

*'  Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham'a  love,** 

selected  and  described  as  an  example  of  modem  gar- 
dening, by  Mr.  Wheatley ;  and  one  of  Brown's  most  ce- 
lebrated creations,  Fisherwick,  (See  Marshall's  "  Plants 
jfig  and  Rural  Ornament,"  ana  Leicestershire  in  the 
^*  Beauties  of  England^and  fVaies")  have  been  sold  in 
lots,  and  the  mansions  raxed  to  ttie  ground.  Let'us 
hope,  however,  that  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  vi* 
aking  other  countries,  will  shortly  return  with  a  re- 
newed love  of  their  own ;  and  that  landscape  garden- 
ing,  of  which  Lord  Walpole  afiirms  we  have  given  a 
true  model  to  the  world,  may  yet  flourish  and  perpetu- 
ate the  credit  we  have  obtained. 
Scotland.  jhe  celebrated  Lord  Karnes  appears  to  have  been 
A.  D.  1740.  ^^  gj.g^  ^jj^  introduced  the  moaem  style  into  Soot- 
A.  D.  18ia  ^^*  sometime  between  1740  and  1750,  by  display- 
ing it  on  his  own  residence  at  Blair  Drummond.  An 
irrtfffular  ridge,  leading  from  the  house,  was  laid  out  in 
wiJks,  commanding  a  view,  over  the  shrubs  on  the  de- 
clivity, of  portions  of  distant  prospect  One  part  of 
this  scene  was  composed  entirely  of  evergreens,  and 
l^rd  formed  an  agreeable  winter  garden.    Lord  Karnes  did 

not  entirely  reject  the  mcient  style,  either  at  Blair 
Drummond,  or  in  his  Essay  on  Gardening  and  Arcki* 
teclure,  published  in  the  "  Elements  of  CrUieism.*'  In 
that  short  but  comprehensive  essay,  he  shews  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Chinese  style  and  the  practice  of 
Kent,  admits  both  of  absolule  and  relative  beauty  as  the 
objects  of  gardening  and  architecture,  and  from  this 
complex  destination,  accounts  for  that  difference  and 
wavering  of  taste  in  these  arts,  "  greater  than  in  any  art 
tliat  has  but  a  single  destination."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
4th  edit  1769) 

Lord  Kames'  example  in  Scotland,  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Hamilton  or  ShenstdUe  in  England ;  it  was  not 
generally  followed,  because  it  was  not  generally  under- 
stood. That  the  Elements  of  Criticism  tend^  much 
to  purify  the  taste  of  the  reamng  class,  there  can  be  no 
'  doubt.  Every  pers<Hi  also  admired  Blair  Drummond  ; 
but  as  every  country  gentleman  could  not  bestow  suifi- 
eient  time  and  attention  to  gardening,  to  be  able  to  lay 
out  his  own  place>  it  became  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
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to  artisu ;  and,  as  it  happened,  those  who  wen  sm-  KkMrr. 
ployed,  had  acquired  only  that  habit  of  medumical  ^"Y^ 
unitation,  which  conies  the  most  obvious  fimns,  with* 
out  understanding  tne  true  merits  of  the  origiail.    In 
short  they  were  itinerant  pupils  of  Brown,  or  prafa* 
sors  in  his  fichcwl,    who  resided  in  Seotland;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  after  oommencinff  in  the  best  taste,  Scot- 
land continued,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to  pa« 
tronise  the  very  worst  AsaeontnattothestykofBttir 
Drummond,  and  a  proof  of  what  we  have  asserted  in  »• 
gard  to  the  style  introduced  immediately  afterwards,  we 
next  refer  to  the  grounds  at  Duddingston  House,  neatr  nuddr  % 
Edinburgh,  laid  out  about  the  year  1730.    The  ardu«  lua.  ^ 
tect  of  the  house  was  Sir  William  Chambers ;  the  rural  Cbobca. 
artist,  whose  original  plans  we  have  examined,  was  a 
Mr.  Robertsen,  sent  down  from  London.    We  know  of  l'^)^^^* 
no  example  in  any  country,  of  so  perfect  a  spedmen  of 
Brown's  m^ner,  nor  of  one  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  the  details  of  every  particular  part,  are  so 
consistent  and  oo-operate  so  well  together  in  prodadng 
a  sort  of  tame,  spiritless  beauty,  of  which  we  camiot 
give  a  distinct  idea.     It  does  not  resemble  avowed  art, 
nor  yet  natural  scenery ;  it  seems,  indeed,  as  if  nature 
had  commenced  the  work  and  changed  her  f^an,  de- 
termining no  longer  to  add  to  her  productions  thoae 
luxtuiant  and  seemingly  superfluous  appendages  which 
produce  variety  and  grace.    The  trees  here,  all  pUnt- 
ed  at  the  same  time,  and  of  the  same  age,  seem  to  grow 
by  rule.     The  clumps  remind  us  of  regularly  tutol 
perukes.    The  waters  of  the  tame  river  neither  dare  to 
sink  within^  nor  to  overflow  its  banks;  the  clani|is 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance;    and  the  serpentine 
turns  of  the  roads  and  walks,  seem  to  hint  that  every 
movement  to  be  made  here,  must  correspond. 

The  extent  of  this  place,  we  suppose,  may  exceed 
200  acres.  The  house  is  placed  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  grounds  descend  on  three  sides, 
and  on  the  remaining  side  continue  on  a  level  till 
tihey  reach  the  boun&ry  belt  This  belt  completely 
enordes  the  whole;  it  is  from  100  to  300  feet  wide, 
with  a  turf  drive  in  the  middle.  One  part  near  the 
house  is  richly  varied  by  shrubs  and  llowers»  and  kept 
as  garden  scenery ;  in  the  rest  the  turf  is  mown,  but 
the  ground  untouched.  A  string,  of  wavy  canals,  on 
different  levels,  joined  by  cascades,  enter  at  one  side  of 
the  grounds,  and  tfddng  a  circuitous  sweep  through  the 
park,  pass  off  at  the  other.  This  water  creates  occa* 
sion  for  Chinese  bridges,  islands,  and  cascades.  The 
kitchen  garden  and  offices  are  placed  behind  the  house, 
and  con^aled  by  a  mass  of  plantation.  Over  the  test 
of  the  grounds  are  distributed  niunerous  oval  unooo- 
nected  dumps,  and  some  single  treea.  In  the  drire 
are  several  temples  and  covered  seata,  placed  in  situs* 
tions  where  are  caught  views  of  the  house,  some* 
times  se^  between  two  dumps,  and  at  other  timei 
between  so  many  as  to  form  a  psrspective  or  avenue. 
There  is  also  a  temple  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  partly  srti- 
ficial,  which  forms  the  object  from  several  of  these 
seats,  and  from  other  open  glades  or  vistas  left  in  the 
inside  of  the  belt  The  outer  margin  of  thin  planta- 
tion is  every  where  kept  perfectly  entire^  so  that  there 
is  not  a  single  view  but  what  is  wholly  the  property  of 
the  owner ;  unless  in  one  instance,  where  the  summit 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  an  adjoining  hill,  is  caught  by  the 
eye  from  one  part  of  the  belt,  over  the. tops  oi  the 
trees  in  its  opposite  periphery. 

That  this  place  has,  or  had,  in  1790,  great  beauties, 
we  do  not  deny ;  but  they  are  beauties  of  a  pecolisr 
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Hifitoij.  kind,  not  of  general  nature — ^not  the  beauties  of  Blair 
Drummond,  or  such  aa  a  liberal  and  enlightened  raind 
would  desire  to  render  general;  but  in  great  part 
such  as  Sir  William  Chambera  holds  up  to  ridicule  in 
his  Dusertalion  an  Oriental  Gardenings  (See  his  Iniro^ 
dudioni  p,  vi.  to  xi.)  and  \lr.  Price,  in  his  Essays  on 
ike  Picturesque.  Yet  Duddingston  may  be  reckoned 
the  model  of  all  future  improveraenta  in  Scotland,  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  same  artist  laid 
out  Livingston,  effected  some  improvements  at  Hopeton 
House,  Dalkeith,  Didhousie,  Niddiy,  the  Whim,  More- 
dun,  various  other  places  near  Edmburgh,  and  others 
in  Ayrshire. 
^7*  One  €i  these  places  called  forth  the  genius  of  Mr. 
James  Ramsay,  who,  from  being  a  mason,  became  a 
landscape  gardener  of  considerable  repute,  and,  at 
lest,  the  best  which  appeared  in  Scotland  within  the 
period  alluded  to.  He  gave  ground  plans  and  draw- 
ings in  perspective,  both  of  the  buildings  and  verdant 
scenery.  Leiih  Head,  a  small  place  near  Edinburgh, 
18  his  entire  creation.  His  style  was  that  of  Brown,  in 
his  wat««  and  new  plantations  near  the  house ;  but 
he  was  less  attached  to  the  belt,  hia  clumps  were  not 
always  regular,  and  he  endeavoured  to  mtroduce  a 
portion  of  Ihird  distance  into  all  his  views.  Mr.  Ram- 
say died  at  Edinburgh  in  1794,  and  some  record  of  his 
life  is  due  to  his  memory. 

Since  Mr.  Ramsay's  time,  no  landscape  gardener  of 
any  note  has  settled  in  Scotland.  The  late  Mr.  Kyle, 
gardener  at  Moredun,  Mr.  Mawer,  gardener  at  Dud- 
dingston, and  afterwards  nurseryman  and  planner  at 
Dairy,  and  Mr.  Nicol,  well  known  for  his  horticultural 
writmgs,  gave  plans  for  policies;  but  it  is  as  designers 
of  kit<£en  gardens,  and  hothouses,  that  we  have  to  be- 
stow our  approbati<Mi  of  tliese  and  various  other  similar* 
ly  produced  living  professors. 

From  nearly  the  first  introduction  of  the  new  style 

in  Scotland,  to  the  present  time,  annual  joumies  have 

been  made  into  Scotland,  from  the  county  of  Durham, 

by  the  late  Mr.  White,  and  subsequently  by  his  son. 

Mr.  VVhite,  senior,  we  believe,  was  a  pupil  of  Brown, 

of  much  information  on  country  matters,  and  generally 

respected  in  Scotland.     Of  his  professional  talents  we 

have  said  enough,   when   we   have  mentioned  their 

aoorce;    Airthrie,  near  Stirling,  and  Bargeny  in  Ayr* 

ahire,  are  the  principal  productions  of  this  family. 

In  what  respects  the  talents  of  Mr.  White,  junior, 
differ  from  those  of  his  father,  or  whether  they  differ 
at  all,  we  are  not  aware ;  though  we  think  it  highly 
probable  they  will  partake  of  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  age. 

We  had  before  mentioned,  that  none  of  the  eminent 
English  artists  had  ever  been  in  Scotland ;  but  that 
V^Beyfield  was  laid  out  from  Mr.  Repton's  designs. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.   Price's  Essays, 
a  gentleman  of  much  taste  and  science,  being  about 
U>  plant  extensively,  consulted  Mr.  Nasmyth,  ah  emi- 
nent  landscape  painter  in  Edinburgh,  as  to  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  tne  proposed  improvement.     Mr.  Na- 
smyth has  since,  we  believe,  been  much  employed  in 
tlifi    aame  way  by  other  proprietors,   a  circumfitance 
which  must  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
improve  the  artificial  scenery  of  Scotland.     We  recol- 
lect to  have  seen,  in  1802,  some  sketches  by  this  artist, 
far  plantinff  part  of  the  range  of  Pentland  Hills,  be- 
hind Dreghom,  and  a  par^  of  the  Ochil  Hills  near  Air- 
thrie', and  Alva,  which  struck  us  as  in  a  grand  and 
yerry  superior  taste.     We  believe  they  have  only  par- 
tisMy  been  carried  into  execution.    Scotland  has  so 
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many  facilities  for  landscape  scenery,  that  under  the    H>*toiy. 
guidance  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr,  Nasmyth,  much  ^^'V^^ 
beauty  may  be  preserved  and  created. 

There  is  now  residing  in  Scotland,  an  English  gen-  Parkyne. 
tleman  and  amateur,  who  we  believe  is  also  employed 
professionally,  Mr.  G.  Parkyns,  author  of  an  '^  Essay 
on  the  different  natural  situations  of  Gardens"  prefixed 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  Wheatley's  Work,  of  some  de- 
signs published  in  a  work  on  Architecture,  by  Mr. 
Soane,  in  1798,  and  of  some  Plans  and  Descriptions, 
published  in  numbers  in  Edinburgh,  since  1800. 
These  works  are,  on  the  whole,  of  unexceptionable 
merit ;  the  author  appears  to  be  a  correct  and  elegant 
draughtsman,  and  a  man  of  general  taste.  We  have 
not  seen  any  specimen  of  his  practical  talents. 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  the  modem  style  in  Ireland. 
Ireland,  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Dela*  A.D.  I72a 
ny  at  Delville,  near  Glassnevin,  about  the  year  1720.  {!  *?i^ 
Swift  has  left  a  poetical  description  of  these  scenes.  Delsay. 
Like  Pope,  Dr.  Delany  impressed  a  vast  deal  of  beauty 
on  a  very  small  spot  of  ground.  As  there  existed  an 
intimacy  between  these  two  characters,  it  is  supposed 
that  Pope  may  have  assisted  his  Irish  friend.  This  ex« 
ample  appears  to  have  had  the  same  sort  of  influence  in 
Ireland,  that  the  gardening  of  Lord  Kames  had  in 
Scotland.  It  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  artists  of  the 
new  school ;  and  the  market  was  supplied  by  such  a» 
came  in  the  way.  Much  less,  however,  was  done  in 
that  country,  partly  from  the  abundance  of  woody 
and  picturesque  scenery  in  many  districts,  and  part* 
ly  from  other  obvious  causes.  Mount  Shannon,  near 
Limerick,  the  seat  of  the  late  chancellor  Clare,  ia 
said  to  be  laid  out  from  his  lordship's  designs,  as  are 
chiefly  the  recent  improvements  at  Charleyille  forest,, 
where  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  magnificent 
castles  ia  Ireland  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Johnston- 
of  Dublin,  from  designs  which  were  the  joint  produc- 
tions of  Lord  and  Lady  Charleville. 

Mr.  Walker  of  St.  Valori,  a  verjr  beautiful  spot  near 
Bray,  laid  out  by  the  owner,  mentions  Marino,  Castle« 
town.  Carton,  Curraghmore,  the  retreat  of  St.  Wool* 
stars,  and  Moyra,  as  exhibiting  the  finest  garden  scenery  , 
in  Ireland.  Powerscourt,  and  Mucross,  near  the  lakes,- 
are  reckoned  the  most  romantic  residences,  and  are  httle 
indebted  to  art. 

.  We  are  not  aware,  that  any  English  artist  of  emi* 
nence  has  been  employed  as  a  landscape  gardener  in  Ire* 
land,  the  more  common  practice  being  to  engage  a  good 
kitchen  gardener  from  England,  and  leave  every 
thing  to  him.  A  Mr.  Sutherland  was,  in  1810,  the  ^"J"* 
native  artist  of  greatest  repute.  Mr.  A.  M'Leish  has  ^^i^^\^\^^ 
since  settled  in  this  country,  and,  from  what  we  know 
of  this  artist,  we  have  little  doubt  he  will  contribute, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  establish  and  extend  a  bet* 
ter  taste  than  has  yet  appeared  there.  Though  land- 
scape gardeners  from  tne  capital  have  not  been  called 
to  Ireland,  yet  it  has  happily  become  not  an  unfrequent 
practice  to  employ  eminent  EngUsh  architects, — a  prac- 
tice certain  of  being  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects. 

Hirschfield   mentions  Laugier,  as  the  first  French  English 
author  who  espoused  the  English  style  of  gardening  in  ga'demnj; 
France,  in  his  Essay  sur  l* Architecture,  published  in  ^i^^^^^"^* 
17^3;  and  next  in  order  is  Prev6t,  in  his  Homme  du  ]gjg, 
Gout,  published  in  1770.   About  the  same  time,  the  first  Laugier. 
notable  example  was  preparing  at  Ermenonville,  the  seat  Frev6t. 
of  Viscount  Girardin,  about  ten  leagues  from  Paris.  An 
account  of  this  place  was  written  by  Girardin  himself  Girardin. 
in  1775,  and  published  in  1777*    It  was  soon  after 
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Hliioiy.  translated  into  English  by  D.  Malthusi  Esq.  and  is 
well  knoirn  lor  its  eloquent  descriptions  of  romantic 
and  picturesque  scenes.  Ermenonvilie  (still  in  the 
same  family^  bnt  now  raUier  neglected, )  appears  to  have 
been  laid  out  in  a  chaste  and  picturesque  s^Ie,  and,  in 
this  respect,  to  have  been  scniewfaat  different,  and  su- 
perior to  ootemporary  English  places.  Useless  build- 
ings  were  avoided,  and  the  picturesque  eilect  of  everj 
object  carefully  considered^  not  in  exclusion  of,  bnt  in 
connection  with  their  utility.  There  is  hardlv  an  un- 
exceptionable principle,  or  even  direction  referring  to 
landscape  gardening,  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the 
work;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  picturesque,  it  is 
remarkable  how  exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  ideas  of 
^r.  Price.  M.  Girardin,  high  in  military  rank,  had  pre^ 
viottsly  visited  every  part  of  Europe,  and  paid  particu« 
lar  attention  to  England ;  and,  before  publishing  his 
work,  he  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Uwt  of 
Wheatley,  firom  which  he  has  occasionally  borrowed,  as 
well  as  the  writings  of  Chambers,  Shenstone,  and  Gil« 
pin.  He  professes,  however,  that  his  object  is  neither 
to  create  fnglish  gardAis,  nor  Chinese  gardens ;  and 
lees  to  divide  his  grounds  into  pleasure  grounds,  parks, 
or  ridings,  tiian  to  produce  interestinjj^  landscapes, 
^paysages  intetessans,"  &c.  He  received  the  pro« 
msionaf  aid  of  J.  M.  Morel,  the  Kent  of  France, 
who  afterwards  pnblidied  TkeorU  des  Jardin*,  and 
probably  that  of  his  mest  Rousseau,  who  seems  to 
have  composed  the  advertisement  to  his  bode.  M. 
Ma^Uan,  in  the  GazeUe  LUteraire  de  P Europe  for  1778, 
in  givingsome  aooount  of  the  last  davs  of  Rousseau,  who 
died  at  Ermenonvilie,  and  was  buned  in  the  island  of 
Poplars  there,  informs  us,  that  M.  Girardin  kept  a 
band  of  musicians,  who  constancy  perambulatea  the 
grounds,  making  concerts,  sometimes  in  the  woods, 
and  at  other  times  on  the  waters,  and  in  scenes  calcu* 
lated  for  particular  seasons,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  visitors  to  them  at  die  proper  time.  At  night  they 
returned  to  the  house,  and  performed  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  hall  of  company.  Madame  Girardin  and  her 
daughters,  were  clothed  in  common  brown  stuff,  en 
Amaxofies^  with  blade  hats,  while  the  young  men  wore 
''  habiUements  le  plus  simple  et  les  plus  propres  &  les 
lUre  confondre  avec  lei  enfans  dil  campagnards,**  ftc. 

The  next  example  of  English  gardening  in  Frsnoe, 
is  of  a  very  different  description,  and  is  tmit  of  M.  Wa- 
tti^t,  the  author  of  an  Emmo,  eur  /er  Jardms,  which  ap- 
opp^uped  in  1774.  M.  Wat^^f  s  garden  was  situated 
in  the  snburbs  of  Paris,  and  oontaiml  about  four  acres, 
varied  by  boildmgs,  grottos,  temples,  and  inscriptions ; 
and  was,  on  the  whok,  more  in  the  Chinese  style  than 
in  that  of  Kent  or  Shenstone.  The  aothor,  who  professes 
to  take  utiKty  for  the  basis  of  his  art,  seems  to  have 
felt  something  wanting  in  this  particnlar  to  his  temples 
and  altars;  and  is  ridiculed  l^  Hhrschfield,  (Sur  les 
Jardin$,  torn.  i.  p.  166,)  for  proposing  occasionidly  "  de 
fiare  parcfftreaupres  des  temples,  des  autels,  des  arcs  de 
trionyhe,  &c  one  troupe  de  pantomimes  vHues  snivant 
le  costume  necessaire*-*— imitant  des  c6rtoonles,fai8ant 
des  sacrifices,  allant  porter  des  offirandes,"  &a  The  object 
of  such  as  attempt  English  gardening  in  France  on  a  small 
scale,  is  still,  more  to  imitate  the  guden  of  M.  Wat^Ut, 
than  the  **  psysages  interessans''  of  Girardin.  In  much 
MokL  better  taste  is  the  Theorie  des  Jardins  of  J.  M.  Morel, 
alreadv  mentioned,  and  published  in  1776.  It  appears 
fiom  thi» judicious  writer,  that  verv  little  had  been  done 
in  Fnmoe  up  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  One  place 
only  is  mentioned  besides  Ermenonvilie  as  worthy  of 
attention.    Ifostof  the  attettipts  wtreoMde^onasnudl 


scale  near  Paris,  in  Wat^l^'s  manner.    Soon  Atrthiii  RbuiT 
Delille's  celebrated  poem,  Les  Jardins,  made  its  sppear*  ^^r^ 
ance,  and  is  perhaps  a  more  unexceptionable  pcmni.  ^^^^ 
ance  than  The  EngUsk  Garden  of  Mason.    The  Fmdi 
indeed,  have  written  much  better  on  gsrdei^  md 
agriculture  than  they  have  practiBed,^a  drcomttsace 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  general  concen. 
tntion  of  wealth  and  talent  in  the  capital,  where  boob 
are  more  frequent  than  examples ;  and  of  pfofettioDal 
reputati<m  in  that  country,  dependmg  mote  on  wbst  a 
man  has  written  than  on  what  he  has  done.    It  does 
not  appear  that  English  gardening  was  ever  st  sli  no- 
ticed by  the  court  of  Fraace.  The  garden  of  MooflKto,  cvdoitf 
before  the  revolution,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Or-  the  cnri^ 
leans,  was  laid  out  in  a  romantic  and  Irregular  style,  u^^^^^ 
were  some  scenes  in  that  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  cspectil* 
ly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  now  oocapied  by 
ruins,  water,  and  a  cottage,  and  in  their  kind  very  picka< 
resque.  Bttralelle,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  foimeily  s 
retreat  of  Count  d'Artois,  was  laid  out  in  tiie  same 
taste. 

.    Daring  the  consukte,  Malmaison,  the  rerideAoe  of  CodbIkc 
Buonaparte,  was  lidd  out  avowedly  fen  ^  Englisli  man* 
Her  by  a  SootiA  gardener ;  and  was  alterwaids  stocked 
with  every  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  this  eoan* 
try.      The  Grand  and  Petit  Trianoo  have  abo  been 
partially  subjected  to  this  style,  and  more  especially  the 
ktter.    The  dry  arenarious  soil  of  these  places,  joined 
to  the  great  heats  in  summer,  is  particulariy  uniavoar* 
able  to  the  production  of  what  constitutes  one  of  the 
finest  beauties  of  English  jpurdening-— a  velvet  tnrf  ; 
which  in  no  country  or  soil  is  produced  in  such  peHe^ 
tion  as  on  the  strong  loams  and  under  the  temperate  cli* 
mate  of  England.  This,  we  learned  on  the  spot,  waa  tbe 
chief  drawback  to  Ermenonvilie  when  in  its  matest 
perfection,  and  will  probably  ever  prevent  an  EngtiA 
garden  from  exhibiting  in  any  other  country  that  beaa« 
ty  whidi  it  does  in  England.    There  are  a  fow  exoep* 
tions,  refemng  to  maritime  districts,  which  aflbrd  Q«e* 
fril  hints  to  any  who  may  think  ef  cHsplaying  a  Britiiti 
country  lesidoice  in  any  of  the  continental  states. 

•For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  present  state  rf 
gardening,  as  well  as  of  that  of  rural  ardiitectarr,  and 
uie  general  arrangetnent  of  country  rcaidencea  in  France, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Graffs  Pians  du  pirns  beaux  Jardms 
de  France  ei  d'ltalie,  ^c.  IVirisfol.  180^^10;  Laborde's 
Deseripti&n  des  Jar£ns  de  la  France,  Jfr.  1612^13; 
the  various  works  in  French,  Sur  Arehiieetmre  Burak; 
and  Le  Grand's  Hisioire  generaie  de  tArckkechtre, 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  collected  fr«m  these 
works,  the  characteristic  particulars  of  the  ddeaesticand 
rural  economy  of  France;  but  we  hnve  already  firrex* 
ceeded  the  hmits  of  this  chapter  of  ourartlde.  We 
shall  only  therefore  add,  that  the  Grecitti  style  is  m* 
ployed  not  only  in  France,  bnt  every  wheie  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  exclusion  of  every  otiiier  manner  <^bdU« 

ing.  » ff  ^ 

The  English  style  appears  to  have  been  Introdocfd  ^ 
in  Germany  about  the  same  period  as  in  Frsnoe,  antli  ^^ 
as  might  be  expected,  by  private  individuals  ritfaer  than  ^y,i 
royal  courts.  The  first  example  was  a  small  ipct  iki8>  | 
Garten  der  Schwobher,  laid  out  alicmt  Ae  year  1750,  with  cjri* 
win^g  walks,  seats,  and  a  rich  coDection  of  rare  ^ 
plants  and  shrubs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TjraaoXn 
m  Westphalia.  The  fine  mountains  which  skirt  the 
valley  or  Pyrmont,  form  picturesque  distances  to  veoe* 
rable  exotics  of  ^fierent  species,  which  form  now^ 
chief  remains  of  this  interestii^  parent  of  the  Dcwltjie 
in  Oomany.    He  next  instance  we  ahd  notiotj  ii  • 
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tttitmy.^  nlendid  example  exhibited  by  Field  Marshal  Lacy^  at 
^T^y^^  Dombach,  near  Vienna,  and  which  would  probably 
'""'^  originate  in  the  hmQj.  connections  of  that  wWior  iH 
£ngland.  It  was  laid  ont  by  the  German  architect 
Fischer,  an'd  an  English  gardener  Morrison,  between 
the  years  1766  and  1770,  at  an  expence  of  half  a  mil* 
Hon  of  florins.  Its  picturesque  views  and  extensive 
prospects  are  much  and  deservedly  admired ;  but  on 
die  whole,  as  an  English  garden,  it  owes  much  more  to 
nature  than  to  art.  Lacy's' example  was  soon  followed 
by  a  number  of  proprietors  near  Vienna ;  and  an  ac« 
count  of  various  English  gardens  is  to  b6  found  in  the 
guides  to  that- city  and  its  environs.  The  imperial  cha- 
teau and  gardens  of  Laxembourff,  is  an  extensive  ex* 
ample  of  art  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  grounds  in 
the  English  manner;  but  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Brown  than  of  Kent.  The  Prater,  situated  in  an  island 
on  the  Danube,  in  part  an  artificial  grove,  and  in  part 
an  extensive  natural  forest  of  venerable  oaks  and  thorns, 
open  to  the  public,  is  certainly  the  most  natural  and 
picturesque  public  park  in  Europe ;  as  the  grounds  of 
Schoenbrunn  are  the  most  majestic  and  extensive  ex« 
ample  of  the  andent  style  of' gardening. 

There  are  now  specimens  of  English  gardening,  mor6 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  capital  towns  of  every  state  in 
Germany ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptiotts,  they  are  of 
a  very  inferior  description,  and  such  as,  when  the  novel- 
ty of  the  style  has  passed  away,  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
perpetuate  this  taste  in  these  countries.     From  the  arid 
soil  and  limited  extent,  result  bad  turf,  and  an  air  of 
constraint ;  and  from  too  man^  buildings  and  walks,  a 
distracting  bustle  and  confusion.    They  are  crowded 
with  windinj;  sanded  paths,  continually  intersecting 
each  other,  litde  clumps,  and  useless  seats  or  templesi 
and  very  frequently  resemble  more  the  attempts  ot  mi* 
mica  or  caricaturists,  than  imitators  of  our  taste.     In 
short,  the  defects  of  the  English  style  in  every  country, 
are  more  frequently  copied  than  the  beauties ;  which, 
we  presume,  arises  mm  the  circumstance  of  few  of 
those  who  lay  out  such  jrardens,  having  had  a  proper 
idea  of  the  end  in  view  m  forming  them,  viz.  a  painter* 
like  effect  in  every  case,  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  utility,  or  some  other  preferable  beauty ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  an  entireallusion  tonatural  scenery.  It  is  dif-' 
ficult  for  a  person  of  limited  education  and  travel  to  form 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  English  gardens  really  are.  The 
foreigner  can  s^doiA  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  a  very 
Hraited  and  Compact  space  as  requisite  for  this  purpose ; 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  with  all  our  best  scenes, 
both  of  ornaments],  horttcullure,  and  picturesque  beauty. 
The  Envlish  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Dre^en,  Brnns* 
wick,  linnburgh,  Prague,  Toplite,  Letpsie,  and  other 
places,  have  ^ven  rise  to  those  remarks,  in  which  even 
those  profossedly  English  in  Prussia,  might  be  included; 
There  are  some  exceptions  ^ich  might  be  pointed  out 
at  CasselyStutgkrd,  (for  vie^s  of  these  gardens,  see  f-Al*. 
fkanach'dv  Jardinage^)  Weimar,  (see  DeicrktHoadft  Pare 
de   Wfimar,  et  du  Jardin  de  Tiefnrih,  Erfurt  1797,) 
the  park  of  Ffirstenstein  near  Bre8law,'and  the  walk  at 
Munich,  laid' out  by  Count  Ruinford',  may  be  referred 
to  as  less  obnoitious  to  our  general  remark. 

The  piritlcipal  examples  St  the  new  style  in  Prussia, 
are  the  royal  gancfens  at  the  summer  residence  of  Char* 
lottenburff  near  Berlin,  b^un  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
hfVkt  chie^laid  out  during- the  reign  of  Frederic- Wil« 
Katu  II.  They  are  not  extensii^e,  and  are  Situated  on  a 
dull  sandy  flat,  washed'  by  the  Spree ;  under  whicb 
unfavourable' drcumstanoes,  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  they  were  very  attractive.    In  one  part  of  these 
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l^dens,  a  Doric  mausoleum  of  great  beauty,  contains    Hjtwy*^ 
the  ashes  of  the  much  lamented  queen.   A  covered  ave«  '— "»  "— ^ 
nue  of  Scotch  firs,  leads  to  a  circle  of  tiie  same  tree,  100 
ior  150  foet  in  diameter.    Interior  dreles  are  formed  of 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows,  and  within  these,  a  boiu 
der  of  white  roses  and  white  lilies,  {Lilmm  eandidumy 
The  form  of  the  mausoleum  is  obiong,  and  its  end  pro* 
Jects  from  this  interior  circle  directly  opposite  the  co- 
vered avenue.    A  few  steps  descend  from  the  entrance 
to  a  platform,  in  which,  on  a  sarcophagus,  \i  a  rechoing 
figure  of  the  queen :  a  stair  at  one  side,  leads  to  the 
door  of  a  vault  oontaitring  her  remains. 

'  The  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  Heiligen  see^  is  avow^  HeiligeQ 
edly  English,  and  is  in  much  better  taste  than  that  at  c^ 
Charlottenburg.  The  palace  is  ahnost  entirely  marble, 
of  chaste  Grecian  architecture;  and  placed  dose  to  the 
lake,  a  covered  way  leads  to  the  kitchen  100  foet  di»- 
tant,  disguised  under  the  form  of  a  temple  rising  fttim 
the  water.  These  sumptuous  works  are  the  joint  pr^ 
'  duction  of  Mr.  Langhans  and  Mr.  Gontard ;  and  it  ia 
aaid  that  Professor  Hirschfieki  was  consulted  on  the 
pHm  fofr  the  gardens.  .     . 

-  The  Germans  have  no  original  author  on  the  sub*  Writeci. 
jectof  landscape  gaideninj^.  Profeaaor  Baron  Hirschi 
field,  almost  their  only  writer  on  the  subject,  published 
his  Theme  der  Gartenktmsii  in  1775,  in  l9mo;  which 
contains  a  succinct  outline  of  the  history  and  prind* 
pies  of  gardening,  and  seems  to  have  been  cincnli^ed 
with  a  view  to  procure  information  for  his  hnjger  work* 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  Germany,  in 
quarto,  under  the  title  titUeher  der  QaHadamtt^  and 
in  Holland  under  the  Fv«ndi  titl^  "  Swr  lee  J^trdms," 
in  1779,  and  the  kst,  or  fifth  vdume,  hi  1783. '  It 
contains  a  valuable  assemblage  of  historical  tnfonna* 
tion  up  to  that  time,  vonie  interesting  descriptions, 
drawn  from  Wheatley,  Girardin,  and  other  aathorsy 
and  a  just  and  comprdiensive  view  of  the  prindplea  of 
gardening.  The  work  is  illoatrated  with  many  platee, 
chiefly  of  buildings. 

•  The  following  are  a  fow  of  the  principal  German 
woi^ks  on  gardening,'  besides  those  dbeve  mentioned; 
GaOerie  der  GaHenkunH,  Wkn,%vo,  1788:  Hinchfidd 
vber  der  Ferteandtiehafl  der  GaHemkunst  tmd  der  Medier* 
etjfi  (Gothaish  Mag.)  Garten  und  Parksf  ^c,  Ldp* 
s'lg,  1808.  Anweieangfurordntmgder  GinieninEng^ 
Ueehen  Gesckmaek,  Leip.  179^*  See  a  more  oompme 
Hst  in  Sulfer^s  Ikeorie  dee  bemm  Arie^  4^.    . 

The  first  gardens  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  aro  Modem 
those  of  the  imperial  residence  of  Zarskojexdo,  bc||ois  stjrto  in 
in  1778  by  Mr.  Bush,  an  Englishman^  and  fatfasr  of  Ra»l«* 
their  present  superintendant.  The  gorgeous  iiii^ifi.# 
eence  of  this  residence  is  well  known.  A  natural 
birch  forest,  on  ground  somewhat  varied,  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  park  and  gardens.  The  gate  b]^ 
which  they  are  approached,  isan  immense  ardi,  of  ar- 
tificial roCK-work,  over  which  is  a  loffy  Chi^iese  wateh 
tower.  The  first  group  of  objects  is  a  Chinese  town, 
through  which  the  approach  leads  to  the  palace;  a 
building,  which  with  its  endosed  entrance,  court,  o& 
fioes,  baths,  conservatories,  church,  theatre,  and  other 
l^yj^dages,  it  would  seem  like  exagjgeration  to  de* 
senbe.  The  rest  of  the  garden  scenory  consists  of 
walks,  numerous  garden  buildings,  witti  brieves  of 
marble  and  wood,  a  large  lake,  and  extensive  kitehen* 
gardens  and  hothouses. 

'   The  best  specimen  of  the  Enfflish  style,  in  the  ndglw  Psdowilgr, 
bouvhood  of  tbe  Russian  capttja]^  or  indMl  in  the  em^ 
pire,  are  the  gronnds  of  Paulomky,  begun  daring  the 
reign  of  Catherine,  in  1780,  from  a  design  said  to liave 
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'—  T  — '  lioD  floit  him  by  Gouk),  And  AniBlwd  «fterfnH*d«  d»m|^ 
the  rngn  of  1^1.    This  pU^e  poas^tMs  coiuiciiraU? 
ywmtf  of  Murfiwe*  mihI  «  T^ried  d^tbing  of  wi>od>  t(i« 
•ScxM)  fir  and  ••pen  beUig  ti^tural  to  cboift  gvoiiiid§» 
M  iroU  M  tJbe  blrch»    Near  tbe  hoti«e»  Uiora  w  n  pro*' 
•funoii  of  exoties  of  oveiy  dcMiiptiiMi,  mdudiiig  a  na-^ 
JBaerooB  coUeotion  of  atendavd  roaesy  <whieh»  witS  9omo 
<of  Ae  Ameriotn  shmbf,  lifqoirt  to  be  protected  with 
fltraw  and  maU  during  wiowr.    Tba  Cbev^^  Sloroh 
has  given  a  very  ioftwrealing  deflcriplion  of  these  gar- 
dens, in  his  Bri^e  uber  Ptmlami^,  4v.  1602^  We  pasa 
avaraeveral  aniDerial  and  private  English  gvdans  to 
Giffdeni  sf  notice  those -of  Potemkin,  ooe  of  tbe  most  extravagant 
fVitemkiiL    MMMmigcrs  of  tUa  art  that  modern  tiaoas  ean  boast. 
The  most  eiritensive  gardeaui  of  this  priaoe  ane  in  the 
Ukraioe^  bot  ihe  most   oelabnited  ware  those  bo* 
ioBgin^  to  fehepafeee  of  Taurida*  now  an  imperial  vesi* 
danct  an  Petenbui^b.   The  grounds  ape  ieve),  with  so* 
▼eial  vinding  aad  straight  canalSj  and  wafts,  adorned 
with  nuoMaNKia  buEdtngs,  a  rich  coUestioii  of  esotUMiy 
and  most  extensive  hoUiouses  of  eveiy  deseriptioiL 
Their  grand  iesture,  in  Potenakin's  timet  was  the  oon* 
aervatnffy,  or  winter  gardenj  attached  to  the  palaoe. 
The  plan  of  this  pait  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  semi* 
f»nda»  emteracing  the  end  of  a  saloon>  nearly  ^00  feet 
long.    They  me  lighted  by  iaMOSOiie  windows,  be* 
tween  oakuaDa,  with  an  opaque  osUiog,  and  heated  by 
OommeB  Geransn  stoves.    Tasy  aso  too  gloomy  finr  the 
growA  of  plants,  but  those  grown  in  the  ghssahadaof 
the  hitehan  garden,  are  oanried  than^  sunk  in  the 
gaound,  and  gravel* waiks»  turf,  and  every  articie  add- 
ed to  lender  an  tlluaion  to  some  fairy  aeene  in  the  open 
air  aa  oomnlele  as  possible.     Their  eSlKt  was  mn 
all,  it  is  said,  never  aatiafaetary,  but  when  illumisated. 
Tii»  |Mlafis,  the  original  exterior  of  whurii  was  in  a 
ireiy  snufde  style*  and  the  interior  -most  magiyificM^ 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  ontire  design  of  Potemkin,  bat 
it  was  entirely  remodelled  at  his  dtath  by  Catb^ine* 
Msd  aa  banracka  by  Fnil,  and  is  now  very  iroper- 
ftetfy  BBitDnd.     i&oe   Stovoh's  DeicripiioH.)     Tbe 
garaens  at  Foteaikin's  other  residences,  as  well  as 
annyimneiMl  and  private  gardens  in  Ruasiat  were  laid 
ont  by  Mr.  Goidd,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Brown.    Sir  John 
Carr  niates  an  aneednte  en  Gould'a  authority,  which 
wns  ossifiiiad  to  m^  in  1819,  by  the  present  gardener, 
Mr.  Call,  his  tuOGassor,  and  deserves  a  place  heee.    In 
'    one  of  the  prmcsTa  joumies  te  the  Ukxaioe,  Mr,  Could 
attended  hun  with  several  hundred  asststente,  dmtincd 
to  aaiiot  in  kiyiajg  out  ihe  grannds  of  Potendun's  resi- 
dsnm  in  the  CniBea.    Wiurevcr  the  prinne  halted,  if 
tedgr  £at  a  day«  his  tmviriltnff  pavilion  was  aanected,  and 
■■iTimwiid  bv  m,  gsaden  in  &e  English  taste,  eampoind 
of  tDSea  and  shmbs,  divided  by  graiieL-wallte»  andom»* 
manted  with  saateand  stetues,  SA  canned  £orw§rd  with 
ibeoaiiaieadr,    On  another  oconiion»  hmriog  nocidan* 
tsily  disoBf cred  die mina  of  a  cistleof  Charles  XXL 
ofSwiian,'he  immadiateJy  not  onl^  caused  it  to  be  re< 
paired,  but  aocBoanded  by  gardens^  in  the  English  taate. 
-    The  neat  axtensiao  aeate  kud  out  in  the  modem 
alifle,  in  the  neiofabouckood  of  Masoow,  are  tbonr  of 
foiiaks,      GoRnka,a>8ent  of  Count  Alezy  Raaumowsky,  and  Pe- 
taowlgr  Baaumawsk^.    The  ioaner  is  iimarhable  far 
ita  hoteniral  isdMs»  land  an  ksmense  edent  of  g^bns. 
The  grounds  are  of  great  extent,  but  the  ancboe  ^t» 
and  we»aoil.a  diT' eand.    Anntnraliarsat of  birah  and 
wiU  dierry.doliKs  the  park,  nnd  harmaniaeii  the  an* 
tiirinlaaanca,   ghomaniion,  bnikJyanlnglMinMMi, 
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is  highly  siegaut;  and  tka  attsched  oomcnrstonn.  Hitt). 
and  stoves,  and  decorated  lawn,  form  a  splmdidm  W^ 
delightful  scene,  unequalled  in  Russia. 

Petrowaky  Rasumowaky  conteins  both  in  andent  Pctjo,^ 
garden,  abeady  vsfarred  to  In  our  third  section,  snd  t  Rizaut. 
large  extent  of  ground,  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  ^h 
and  adorned  with  designs  by^  Signior  CnnBORsj. 
There  is  some  variety  of  surface,  abuudsooe  of  birch 
and  fir  woods,  with  some  oaks  and  aspens  iDteiiq)ened, 
and  a  larf^o  piece  of  water.  Amoi^  the  omsiQenul 
buildings  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  in  actual  use  si  ludi. 
The  practice  of  introducing  manufiictocies  ai  gaidm 
builduigt»  ia  vary  geneml  in  Susaii^  andahaotf  jpep^ 
liar  to  that  country.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  Count 
Alexy  Rasumowaky,  andoif  Paschow,  in  Mmoov;  tf 
Zaritainat  a  singular  Turkish  palace,  built  by  Pstcoh 
kin  for  Catharine;  of  Aatankma  Count  Ch^rta^Wy 
Peckrs,  Prince  Galiuin,  and  various  others  would 
well  brar  description,  but  wo  are  necessarily  predod* 
ed  from  dmng  tais  by  our  limite,  and  oonclmlf  by  obi 
aerviiig,  that  axten^  exotics,  and  magnifioent  attificiil 
obj^cte,  is  more  the  object  of  the  mooam  style  in  Bus* 
sia,  than  scenes  mecafy  of  picturesoue  besu^.  We 
thhikthismi^  be  accounted  tor,  pirtly  foommegens- 
ral  want  of  refinement  of  taste  m  that  country,  and 
partly  for  its  inaptitude  for  that  style. 

The  nobles  of  Russia,  suddenly  rendened  awaie  ct 
beifig  distanced  in  point  of  civilization  by  those  of  moit 
other  Euiwpean  countries,  are  resolved  not  mecc^to  imi* 
tato^  but  even  to  surpass  them  in  the  display  ofwealtb. 
The  most  obvious  marks  of  these,  in  ihe  moat  refiosl 
fsountrias,  are  necessarily  first  aiqgled  out  by  rude  and 
minds,  apd  large  mi^gnificent  houses  and 
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gardana  are  desired,  rather  than  comfortable  sod  de« 
gant  apartments,  and  beautiful  or  picturesque  scenn; 
since,  as  every  one  knows,  it  iamudi  moDO  ea^y  to  diSi 
play  ricbea  than  to  poaaess  taste. 

English  gardening  waa  introduortl  into  Polsnd  hj  M^ 
tbe  Prince  Caartoryaka,  at  Pulfaawa.  This  lady,  lugb^  j^"*^ 
ly  aooompliahed,  of  great  taste,  and  much  good  anna. 
bad  been  a  considaraUa  time  m  England.  Sbe  earned 
to  Poland  Mr.  Savage^  a  gardener,  and  with  hisaa* 
aiatano^  and  that  of  Mr.  Vogel,  and  Mr.  Fray*  u^ 
of  Warsaw,  she  laid  out  P^hawa  between  J7fiO  nid 
n$4f,  and  publiabed  in  Polish,  afotho  work  with  plates, 
on  English  gardening?,  in  1801.  T^  aituatuon,  lika 
almost  every  other  wiUi  which  we  ave  acquainted  in 
Poland  or  Russia,*  is  flat  and  aandy  i  but  is  somewbat 
relieved  by  the  Vistula.  On  the  brink  of  this  river^ 
on  a  wooded  bank,  stands  the  houae,  a  plain  Greoaa 
buildings  and  with  the  grounda  deacribed  bj  Bame^ 
m  his  view  of  Poland,  (Chap,  xi.)  Independent 
^lumpo  of  shrubs  are  more  frequent  in  tbeae  gaideoi 
than  would  be  admittBd  by  a  good  taate  in  Eois^^ 
but  all  Poland  is  a  natural  foraat;  and  aa  the  0amd  ob* 
ject  of  improvement  in  every  coanntry,  is  toofataju^ 
plaufse  by  the  emplc^rment  of  art  and  avpanoe,  artio* 
rial  fona^  from  their  rarity,  ase  bettor  oalralatid  ftf 
tbia  poqMMc  than  fuch  aa  are  more  univnaaally  bcsati* 
fyi,  but  so  common  as  te  want  the  charm  «nf  uovehTf 
or  whose  beant^  are  too  refined  to  be C^^'^J!^ 
deratood.  Thus  olumpa  in  Poland,  maj  be  $9  Mf^ 
catepmod,  aagraupsara  in  Engkind,  nai  the aame pn^ 
fsple,  thats  in  a  wild  oountryf  gaipe  ia  leaa  eatecoiaa 
tlum  butchormoat,  because  it  ia  t^e  cntmunn  food> 

Tb0  odmr  ^mvBWt  owwrM  9f  A^  «iodero  ityl^ 
VP9  Onm  of  Cownt  Zampaki  4t  Zmofti^  «»!  ^>^ 
tgUMM ViBaawHra^ mfintrnpi^n fim  mdmsm^ 
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iiteny.  lltelMfiVtflteiledetlcnlpbattfiektter^tt^  to  be  the  first  of  Rooain  ^Ohi.    «« Tke  genleai,"  M».    HiMa^t* 

MW^  site  v^iy  etttHiilfe,  ttid  were  Uud  not  cJiMr  Aom  Eilatace  inftmnt.  ns,  «' am  laid  out  with  seme  ngardf,  ^ 

.the  di^iigns  of  FrfneeM  C^etter^gka.    The  Mfdem  of  both  for  the  new  and  for  the  old  ayitcni;  for  tboogli 

Oetteral  BeimtBg&tti  near  Wilna,  were  in  a  mized  t^le,  ^annetrj  prendla  in  general,  and  long  alleys  appear 

and  rich  in  botany,  before  tfiey  ware  destmyed  by  the  intereeetuig  caoh  other,  lined  with  atatoes  and  refiwfb 

fietreei  of  the  Frendk  rnnay  tn  1^19%    Those  of  Cokib  ed  by  cascades,  yet  here  and  there  a  winding  pi^  al« 

nel  Lachanitaki  at  Poniea^ma,  on  the  banks  of  the  lutes  yon  into  a  wilderaeas  formed  of  jdants*  abaodon- 

Nieinen  at  GMdno,  are  not  e&tensite^  but  contain  note  ed  to  their  natite  kxttrianoy,  and  waUred  by  slveanH 

roman^  and  pdetureaqoe  scenery  than  any  we  have  lets  marmenng  throogh  tiieir  own  artiess  ohannefe^" 

sesn  in  Pbland.  Of  Indian  gardens  in  general,  the  same  aothor  observetfy 

Onr  teniarits,  as  to  the  pi^eseht  state  of  archltectufe  **  howsoever  Aey  may  dttfkr  in  extent  and  magnifl* 

and  domeatie arrangements  of  Rtueia,  wfl!  nearly  Ap»  «encc^  their  prindpal  tiaaiarev  ore  iMkAf  Uie  same; 

ply  to  Pohmd ;  but  the  mitor  pattkBf  flrom  snperioir  the  same  with  regacd  to  artifleiat  ortiainenfB,  m  well  as 

ediiieation  and  recent  intercourse  with  erery  ooontry  iwtnral  graces*    lome  andant  remaina  are  to  be  foond 

in  Borope,  is  of  a  much  mofe  active  and  intelligent  in  all,  and  several  hs  moa^  and  they  are  all  adorned 

natote  m  the  latter  country,  and  will,  we  are  pe«!.  with  the  same  eveigteens,  and  present  non  •  greater 

sanded,  within  a  moderale  period^  place  Psland  on  a  or  lem  acaie  the  same  Italian  and  aMtent  sceoeiy* 

level  with  any  of  the  continentid  klngdonis,  mere  esb  Tim  are  in  general,  it  is  tree,  mneh  negieoted^  hot 

pecmlly  if  her  individuality  shall  be  preserved*  i»  mt  reason  the  moie  mral.    Tlie  plants.,  now  aben* 

Svedm.         Tho  toyal  gardens  at  the  Haga^  nedir  dmckhokH,  doned  to  their  native  formsy  oover  the  walks  witii  A 

Airm  the  earliest  srad  the  chief  exan^  of  the  English  loxoriant  shade,  break  the  long  stuught  vistae  by  theit 

style  in  Sweden.    They  were  begun  by  Gustavus  III.  ftntastio  brandies  asid  ium  the  alleys  and  qnihcsemes 

with  the  assistttnee  of  MasfttCler,  a  Swedish  artist,  and  into  devions  pasha  and  ta^gkd  thBckeSB."    (GnrnM 

attlMeqttentiyvm4ed  ^d  extended,  so  chat  they  now  pre^  Tour,  voL  i.  ch.  IS.) 

eent  a  miatore  of  picfeuvesciae,  with  some  ibrmai  beau*  The  modem  Asiatic  gardsna  appear,  fietn  the  ee^  Modem 

ty.    They  are  aorronnded  and  interspersed  with  rocks,  ooonts  of  traveUets,  to  be  exactly  me  aaaieaa  described  style  in 

eovefed  with  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  and  abound  in  in  the  earliest  aocoonts  of  gardening  in  the  eaet    The  <^)>ercoiui. 

winding  walks,  Chinese,  and  other  buildings.    There  aaidens  in  Africa  naftakeof  the  Torkish  nhanner,  which  ^^ 

are  some  confltied  spots  Udd  out  in  the  English  taste,  has  nothing  in  it  difibrieg  materially  finsm  the  Aalatie« 

chiefly  by  British  merchants,  in  She  neigfabouHiooi  of  Those  of  the  grand  Sidt^  reaaam  the  aaase  as  in  Lady 

Gotienburg,  as  there  are  also  near  Christianeand  in  fiAontanue's  timCh 

Norway;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  style  is  Small  speeimens  of <die  English  style^'We  bslie«e,are 

not  lArely  to  be  generally  adopted  in  either  conntry,  to  be  ftmfid  near  almost  every  great  connaefeuil  otM^  in 

beonoae  they  already  possess  much  greater  beanttes  of  the  wotld ;  and  undoubtedly  in  the  chief  towns  or  file 

the  same  kind  which  it  is  our  aim  to  create,  and  with  British  eoleniea.    The  governor's  gsadicbe  at  Calootsa 

widch  those  created  would  not  bear  a  comparison.  are  highly  spoken  of,  as  are  others;  in  Mudtns^  at  the 

anniric.        A  distinffuished  example  of  the  Et^lish  style  exists  Gepe  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Janudca ;  mid' slight eitete 

in  Denmaiv,  at  Dronningaaid,  the  residence  <n  jm  emi-  have  bean  made  in  the  newhboarhoed  of  Rio  de  J^mA* 

fient  Danish  merchant,  DeGonninck,aboat  sixteen  miles  to,  and  Buenos  Ay  res.    In  North  America^  tlMf  laie 

fkwa  Copenhagen.    The  grounds  aresituated  on  an  ex-*  General  Washington's  Fer^  OrmSi  at  Vemoni,  mm 

tensive  dedivity,  which  desoends  to  a  luitiml  lake  of  perhapaAe  most  elegant  country  reaidsnee  in  that  part 

grear  extent,'  whose  drcuitoos  shores  are  verged  with  of  tte  werid ;  buttMre  are  oooisional  fiugliafagaroanB 

rich  woody  scenery  and  country  houses.   The  soil  hers  to  be  seen  near  New  York,  Baltimere,  m4  other  eldae 

npproedips  more  to  a  loam  than  is  geneml  on  the  oen^  oitieB;  and  Montasquien  mentlsne'seveml  cemmuy  re- 

triiefit^  the  turf  is,  therefore,  hapfrily  of  e  deep  tone  of  sidencea  in  the  interior,  in  which  sotfieatsentiento  oiw 

ffreen,  and  dose  texture.    The  oak  and  beaoh  abound  nametit  was  not  detifiecl  incompatible  with  agrloirituml 

m  these  grounds,  as  weH  bm  ftrs,  and  a  number  of  exo»  impvoveoaent. 

atnted  one  of  ^le  family  actually  retirad,  on  oeeaaion  of  The  oommon  practice  of  almest  every  anthor  who  has  Eemsflu  on 

a  motrimeirial  disappoinnnent,  and  lived  tiseve  for  se«  written  on  tho  modern' style,  is  to  condemn  indiscrimi*  the  diff«'«Dt 

yreni  year*,  till  called  forth  by  some  military  arrange*  natdyevery  otiiertaste  as  ilnnnMral  and  aboard,    if  by  "^^^ 

menta    There  are  nombera  of  small  m>ots  ronnd  Co*  unnatural,  an  allusion  is  madeto  the  vertlant  seenavy  of 

penhagen  of  considerable  beauty,  in  which  something  unealtiivmted  nainr^  wealfciw  that  this  is  the  ease ;  bet 

of  the  Ei^lish  sty  le  has  been  imitated ;  butinnoneof  we  would  ask,  if,  Ibr  that  reason,  it  follows;  that  thou^ 

the  gardens  of  the  court  has  it  been  avowedly  intfodnced.  now  absui^  these  gatdens  were  tiet  as  natv^al*  and  reo- 

n  and         We  are  not  aware  that  the  English  style  has  been  somddoin  their  day,  as  any  of  tile  manners  and  eu^ 

introdtKsed  into  Spsrin,  unless  on  a  very  small  scale^  in  eemsof  these  times  ?   Ganfcnhiff,  as  a  Kbeml  ert^;  i$  dee- 

ihe  neiriibottfhood  of  SeviHe,  or  other  noaritane  towns,  tined  to  creats  aesnes^  in  whtish  both  beauty  and  ute-afte 

bj  the  Briti^  residents,  tiiougfa  Mr.  Repton  mentions  oombined;  admitting,  ^leftire,  that  both  stylcis  are 

one  instanee  in  which  he  was  eaUcd  on  to  give  a  de^  siNke  convenient^  So  si^  that  the  modsm-otily  is  bMHi« 

e^^  in  tiie  modem  8t34e,  lor  a  very  small  qiot  neat  tlftil,  is  to  say  that  there  ia  only  one  um^  beaufy 

Liiabon.    These  are  not  countries  for  change  of  ideas,  adapted  to  gardening;  or  that  there  is  no  beauty  but 

or  refinement  of  taste.  that  of  the  picturesqne;  or  that  All  ^mvmi'  age^;  and 

Very  little  more  has  been  done  in  Italy  than  in  every  other  country,  is  in  a  state  of  bsurbari^tnt  with  re- 

Spain  and  Portagal  as  to  English  gardening,  and  in  a  spectto  this  art    If  we  take  the  term  natural  in*  more 

g^reat  measure  from  the  same  causes— the  genefal  st^g-  extensive  sense^t  and  app^  it  to  the  climate,  situation, 

nation  of  miml,  and  tlie  abundanee  of  iiicluresi|ua  condition,  and  mannem  of  a  people ;  and  if  tre  ahow 

eeenery.    The  vilk  Bdrghane^  ia  univenally  allemsd  tiiese  tobeaalemi,  whymay  imttheir^gnrdemngbena- 
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Hittwy.  total,  9B  well  u  their  particular  customB  and  dress  ? 
"^  T  ^'  The  gardening  yre  now  condemn  so  unreservedly,  has 
flubaisted^  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  earliest  ages  in 
-warm  climates ;  and  still  prevails  there,  as  well  as  in 
more  temperate  countries,  whose  inhabitants  are  not  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  modem  style.  It  may,  there- 
fore* be  sud  to  have  grown  up  with  mankind,  and  at 
all  events  must  foe  perfectly  suited  to  the  wants  and 
wished  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries.  In  order 
,  to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  utility  of  a  style,  we  must 
know  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  in  order 
to  judge  of  its  beauty  relatively  to  the  people  who  em- 
ploy it,  we  ought  to  know  what  beauties  are  already 
most  abundant  in  their  country,  as  wdl  as  something 
of  the  degree  of  their  advancement  in  civilization. 
Bostera  '^^^  gardens  of  the  east,  we  have  every  reason  to  be^ 

Gardnis.  lieve*  were  used  more  as  an  arbour  or  a  conservatory 
in  this  country,  than  as  places  of  exercise  and  active 
eiyojrment  The  object  was  repose*  indolent  reerea- 
tion»  sedentary  or  luxurious  enjoyment.  To  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  shaded  from  a  tropical  sun ;  to  inhale  the 
odour  of  flowers ;  to  listen  to  the  murmur  of  breeaes  or 
fountains,  to  the  singing  of  birds ;  or  to  observe  the 
minute  beauties  of  the  surrounding  foliage,  was  and  sttU 
'  continues  to  be  the  ordinary  class  of  beauties  desired  in 
an  eastern  garden.  A  higher  and  more  voluptuous  kind^ 
consisted  in  using  it  as  a  banqueting  place,  bath,  or  se« 
ragUo;,  as  is  still  §ie  case  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  in  feast- 
ing the  ms  with  the  sight  of  dancing  beauties ;  in  ra« 
v»hing  tne  ears  with,  concerts  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  and  in  firing  everv  sense  with  wine.  Escercise  * 
was  incompatible  with  tnat  langour  of  bodyt  which  is 
attendant  on  a  warm  climate  and  a  distant  prospect ;  in- 
eonsistant  with  security  from  wild  beasts,  and  that  pri-« 
vacy  which  selfishness  or  jealousy  might  dictate.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  natural  surface  of  warm  countries  is 
generally  so  parched  with1]eat,f  as  to  be  far  less  agree- 
able to  k>ok  on  than  the  verdureof  a  limited  space,  kept 
luxuriant  by  water.  If  to  these  we  subjoin  the  use  of 
fruit,  and,  what  is  common  to  every  exertion  of  maU|  a 
desire  of  obtaining  applause  for  the  employment  of 
wealth  and  skill,  we  shall  include  every  object  sought 
in  an  eastern  garden. 

.  An  Qftstern  garden^  therefore,  appears  to  have  been 
acoUectionof  all  those  beauties  found  scattered  about 
in  general  nature,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  man.  Liet  us  now  inquire  how  their  plan,  as 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  was  calculated  for  this 
end.  Moderate  extent,  and  immediate  connection  with 
the. house,  are  necessary  and  obvious  ingredients  in 
their  design.  The  square  form  would  be  adapted  for 
the  enclosture  as  the  simplest;  the  trees  would  be  rang- 
ed in  rojvrs,  to  afibrd  continuity  of  shade;  and  the  walks 
;^ould  run  parallel  between  them,  to  admit  uninterrupt- 
ed ^V9ffre$f ;  that  walk  paralld  to,  and  close  under  the 
Jbouscb  would  be  a  raiaed  platform  or  terrace,  to  give  el»- 
^vation  and  dignity  to  the  house,,  to  give  the  master  a 
^-commanding  view  of  the  garden,  and  to  serve  as  a  con^ 
.neoting  link  between  art  and  o6mparative  nature. 

By  leaving  open  plots  or  squares  of  turf- in  the  areas, 
.fqmed  by  intersecting  rows  of  trees,  a  free  circulatioKi 
«f  air  would  be  facihtated ;  and  the  same  object^  afi 


Pliny  informs  us,  is  promoted  by  the  quineuoxj  vitiA  mum^  ] 
admits  the  breeae  flrom  every  quarter  of  the  comnus 
jnore  readily  than  any  oth^  msposition.  A  picturttqQe 
or  natural  arrangement,  would  have  stagnated  the  air 
and  defeated  one  <^  the  grand  purposes  in  view.   Tb^ 
sam^  reasons  would  guide  them  in  their  chdoe  of 
spreading  broad  leaved  tyees;  and  to  thicken  their 
boughs,  or  deprive  them  of  such  branches  as  were  too 
low,  or  tended  to.  destroy  the  balanoe  of  the  tree,  the 
pruning  knife  would  be  occasionally  i^pplied.    Witer 
m  every  form  sunests  the  idea  of  coolneis ;  but  agi« 
•tated  in  cascades,  muntainSy  otjeU-d'^aux,  it  is  nwd  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
moderated  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation  which  tidces 
place.    In  still  ponds  or  basins,  ithas  another  propertf, 
.that  of  reflecting  the  objects  around  it    Buildings,  as 
arbours,  aviaries,  covered  seats,   banqueting  houses, 
baths,  and  grottos,  would  become  requisite  ibr  tb^ 
respective  usesj  and  would  abound  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  or  rank  of  the  own^.    Fruit  trees  would  be 
introduced  in  appropriate  situations  for  the  sake  of 
their  fruit,  and  a  cooioe  of  odoriferous  flowers  and 
shrubs  would  fringe  the  margin  of  .the  walks,  to  sdnut 
of  a  more  easy  inspection  of  their  beauties,  and  nearer 
contact  of  their  odours  with  the  olfactory  nerves ;  they 
would  also  be  disposed  in  greater  prafusioDy  in  cttrioos 
kuiits  or  parterres  near  to  the  house*  or  in  firont  of  the 
restin^^  places,  or  banquetbg  rooms*     In  time,  even 
artificial  objects  of  value,  as  dials,  statues,  vases,  and 
urns  would  be  added,  in  order  to  create  as  much  vatie* 
ty  and  interest  in  a  small  spot  as  was  consistent  with  its 
tttUity. 

Such  we  have  found,  (sect  1.)  to  be  the  genevsl  sr<* 
rangeraent  of  eastern  gardens ;  and  as  there  seems  no 
more  obvious  way  of  attaining  the  wants  of  those  to 
whom  they  belonged,  we  may  pnmounce  it  to  be  pe^ 
fectly  reasonable  and  natural. 

As  to  the  more  extensive  paradises  or  parks  in  which 
wild  beasts  were  adnutted«  and  even  whole  regiments  ei^ 
ercised^  we  have  but  few  authentic  particulars  respecting 
them.    Tho^of  the  east  must  be  regarded  as  royal  ex- 
travagancies, calculated  to  excite  astonishment  m  si- 
miration  at  their  magnitude,  and  t^e  art  and  expenoe 
employed  in  their  construction ;  and  if  any  relianoe  ii 
to  be  placed  in  the  account  given  by  ancient  authors  of 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  their  des^  will  be  Hep? 
found  singularly  to  unite  this  object  with  the  ninor  ^^ 
beauties  of  the  confined  garden ;  to  combine  the  spkn*  ^ 
dour  of  mi^ifioence  with  the  delighta  of  the  JMStest 
feeling  of  nature.  They  were  situated  overj  oraeoordiiig 
to  some,  adjoining  to  king  Nebuchadnemwr's  palaoe» 
or  on  a  platform  raised  by  lofty  pillar%  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Babykxt 
They  are  said   to  have  contained  groves»  fountains) 
and  in  short)  every  object  which  .we  have  meoUcsied, 
as  appertaining  to  the  more  ordinary  description  of 
eastern  gardens.    Their  object  waa  to  gratify  his  Me* 
dean  queen»  by  that  sort  <jf  verdsmt  scenery  sad  dis- 
tant prospect,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  ia 
the  moie  romantic  country  of  her  birth.     The  height, 
then»  would  give  that  commanding  prospect  oi'  the 
water  and  shipping  of  the  £uphrata»  and  the  ciqr> 


*  *^  The  VeaauoB  do  not  walk  iagajxIanB  io  much  a&  w<  do,  but  content  themselves  with  a  bare  proqpect,  and  bcestfati^  the  fitedi  air.  Fa 
^iliis  reason,  they  set  themselves  down  in  some  part  of  the  garden  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  never  move  ftam  their  seats  tiU  they  ue  gf»a% 
"out  of  it**"    Chardin's  Traveh,  ch.  vL 

'  **  Kothihg  surprises  die  people  of  the  Cost  Itidies  bo  much,  a»  to  see  Europeans  take  pleasure  in  exerdae.    They  arc  astoxn^ed  io  see 
•  )pedple  walk  who  might  rit  stm.**-   Eii«ierley'«  Letters  from  tJie  Batt  JnHtes^  p.  1 82. 

^    -f  **  Bcfotft  the  «id  of  Mty|  the  ithok  country  looad  Aleppo  puts  on  jo  pandied  and  baiven  an  aspect*  that  mat  woold  capoily  think  it 
•QSpible  of  fffAucnigisay  /tlaiig  but  the  «aey  km  plsatsswhidi  sl^  have  vigour  eoou^  I9  resist  the  extreow  hestp-**     &us«sl^  ^^^ftf^  ^  ^^' 
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HiitoTy.  18  wen  at  tbe  gardens  withun  and  wi^ont  it9  walb, 
vhich  sb«  particularly  desired.  Tbe  air  in  that  ele- 
vated rmon  would  be  more  cool  than  below;  the 
noise  andbuatle  of  the  city  would  cease  to  be  offensive ; 
the  whole  would  be  more  exposed  to  breezes  and  winds; 
and  we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  so  much  enjoy- 
ment  in  so  singular  and  elevated  asituation^  would  pro- 
duce in  the  mmd  an  impression  of  sublimity.  But  a 
faint  idea  of  these  gardens  will  be  excited,  by  imagining 
the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House  crowned  with  a  por- 
tion of  Kensington  gardens ;  or  of  the  summer  garoen 
of  Petersburgh  placed  over  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow. 

How  and  with  what  propriety  the  eastern  style  canoe 
afterwards  to  be  adopted  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and 
of  the  Batt-  finally  in  England,  is  our  next  inquiry.  The  prindple  or 
vn  style  ijistinct  of  imitation,  would  be  the  nrst  cause  why  the 
more  distant  nations,  whether  colonies  from  the  east,  or 
returning  travellers  or  conquerors,  adopted  this  parent 
style.  This  is  so  obvious,  as  to  require  no  comment  be- 
yond what  will  be  furnished  by  individual  inquiry  into 
our  earliest  tastes,  habits,  and  predilections  in  dress, 
.  amusements,  furniture,  and  other  matters  of  common, 
life.  The  next  principle  is  that  of  use  or  fitness,  which 
would  vary  in  application,  proportionally  to  the  distance 
.and  different  circumstances  of  the^  imitating  country.. 
Thus  it  would  not  exactly  apply  in  Greece  or  Italy,  whece 
the  climate  was  more  temperate,  active  exercise  more 
congenial,  and  the  habits  of  the  wealthy  for  a  long  time 
at  least  comparatively  frugal.  Add  to  Uiis,  that  verdant 
landscapes,  shade,  breezes,  rills,  waterfalls,  and  lakes, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  odours^  murmurs,  sink- 
ing birds,  reflections  of  objects,  were  more  liberally  dis- 
tributed over  the  face  of  general  nature.  The  more  ac- 
tive character  of  man  in  such  countries,  would  in  time 
also  appropriate  to  their  use  from  this  natural  abun- 
dance, a  greater  variety  of  fruits  and  legumes. 

We  know  little  of  the  private  gardening  of  the 
Greeks,  but  a  very  slight  attention  to  this  difference  of 
circumstances,  will  enable  us  to  accovmt  for  the  charac- 
ter assumed  by  the  eastern  style  under  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  necessarily  different  culture  required  fa(r 
perfecting  fruits  and  culinaiy  vegetables  would  give 
rise  to  the  orchard  and  kitchen  garden.  This  would 
simplify  the  objects  of  the  ornamental  garden,  which 
^would  thus  exhibit  less  a  collection  of  natural  beauties, 
than  the  display  of  art,  the  convenience  of  taking  exer- 
cise, here  a  pleasure  rathw  than  a  fatigue,  Mid  the  gm- 
tiliciitions  of  shade,  cool  breezes,  and  aromatic  odours. 
A  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  was  desired,  be- 
eattse  it  was  beautiful ;  and  wWe,  from  various  circum- 
stances, it  was  interrupted  by  the  garden  or  its  bounda- 
ry fence,  mounds  or  hills  of  earth  were  raised,  and  in 
time  iM-ospect-towers  appended  to  the  houses.  Greater 
extent  would  be  requiml  for  more  athletic  recreations, 
and  would  be  indulged  in  also  by  the  wealth  and  pride 
of  the  owner  for  ob^^ious  reasons.  Abridgement  of  hi- 
bour  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  sheers,  ratlier  than 
the  more  tardy  pruning  knife  in  thickening  a  row  qf 
trees.  •  A  row  of  low  trees  so  thickened,  would  suggest 
th«  idea  of  a  row  of  dipt  shrubs.  Hence  at  first  he%es^; 
juid  subsequently,  when  art  and  expenoe  had  exhausted 
Mvexy  beauty,  and  when  the  taste  had  become  tu-ed  of 
repetition,  verdant  sculpture  would  be  invented,  as  af- 
Ibrding  novel,  curious,  and  fantastic  beauty,  boidering, 
as  do  all  extremes,  upon  absurdity.  A  more  extended 
and  absolute  appropriation  of  territory,  than  wl^at  we 
may  suf^^e  to  have  taken  place  in  the  coinparatively 
aterile  country  of  the  es^t,  would  lead  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and*  these  again  would  give  rise  U}&»  varioiM 


arrangements  of  a  Soman  country  residence  which  we  HiMoxy. 
know  to  have  existed,  and  which  it  would  be  superflu- 
.  ous  to  describe.  Various  other  circumstances  might  be 
added ;  but  enough  has  been  stated  to  shew,  that  the 
gardening  of  theOomans  was  perfectly  natural  to  them, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
It  suited  their  wants,  and  produced  scenes,  which 
they  found  to  be  beautiful,  and  was.  therefore  in  the 
justest  taste.  To  have  imitated  the  scenery  of  nature, 
or  studied  picturesque  beauty  in  a  garden,  would 
have  been  merely  adding  a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  beau- 
ties which  surrounded  them,  Expence  incurred  for 
this  purpose  could  never  have  procured  applause  to  the 
owner,  since  the  more  like  nature  the  production,  the 
less  would  it  excite  notice.  All  that  was  lefl  for  man  to 
do,  therefore,  was  to  create  those  beauties  of  art,  conve- 
nience and  magnificence,  which  mark  out  his  dwell- 
ing place,  and  gratify  his  pi^ide  and  taste  by  their 
contrast  with  surrounding  nature. 

The  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  copied  in  France  * 
and  Britain,  with  little  variations,  beyond  those  dictat- 
ed by  necessity  and  the  difference  of  clinuite.  It  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  beautiful  and  a^eaUe;  and 
would  haye  continued  to  prevail,  had  Bntain  continued 
.  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  in  which  she  was  in  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  But  such  has  been  the 
progress  pf  improvement  in  this  country,  that  the  gie* 
neral  face  of  nature  became  as  it  were  an  ancient  gar- 
den, and  every  estate  was  lined  qut,  bounded^  and  sub» 
divided,  by  stripes  of  wood,  rows  of  trees,  canals,  ponds, . 
.walls,  and  hedges.  The  credit  or  distinction  to  be  ob- 
tained here,  by  continuing  to  employ  the  ancient  style, 
could  be  no  greater  than  what  the  Romans  would  have 
obtained  by  .imitating  nature.  In  their  case  all  the 
;COUQtry  waa  one  scene  of  unci|ltivated,  in  ours  it  was 
one  scene  of  cultivated,  beauty.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  modern  style  was  adopted,  not  solely  from  a  wish  to 
imitate  the  gardening  of  the  Chinese,  or  a  high  degree 
of  refinement  in  taste,  but  from  the  steady  operation 
of  the. sajoie motives  which  produced  and  continued  the 
.ancient  style — a  desire  of  distinction.  The  Chinese 
style,  if  introduced,  would  never  have  become  purified, 
pr  ended  in  our  simple  style,  had  England  remained 
an  open  country  like  France  or  Italy,  or  a  thickly 
wooded  one  like  Poland  or  America.  On  this  principle 
It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  English  style  cannot  please 
in  these  countries,  otherwise  than  from  its  novelty,  or  aa 
giving  rise  to  certain  associations  with  the  people,  whose 
paxxx^  it  bears.  What  delight  or  distinction  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  English  style  in  Poland,  for  example,  where 
the  whole  country  is  one  forest,  and  the  cultivated 
spots  only  so  many  open  glades,  with  the  most  irregu* 
•lar  and  picturesque  boundaries?  But  let  a  proprietor 
there  dispose  of^the  scenery  around  his  residence  in  the 
Roman  or  French  manner;  let  him  displays  fruit  or 
kitchfn  garden,  bonndsil  by  high  stone  walls ;.  a  farm 
subdivided  by  clipped  hedges  and  ditches,  and  a  pleae> 
sure  ground  ,of  avenues,  8tars,jcircles,  fountains,  statues, 
^teo^ples,  and  prospect  towers,  and  he  will  gratify  every 
s]^ctator.  The  view  of  so  much  art,  industry,  and  mag- 
nificence^  amid  so  much  wild  and  rude  scenery,  awake 
so  many  social  ideas  of  comfort  and  happiness,  and  so 
much  admiration  at  thei  wealth  and  skill  employed,  that 
a  mjnd^of  tbe  greatest  refinement,  and  the  justest  taste^ 
wouVi  feel  the  highest,  sensation  of  pleasure,  and  ap- 
iprove  AS  much  of  si4ch  a  country  resioiBnce  in  the  wilds 
of  Poland  or  America,  as  he  would  of  the  most  natural 
and  picturesque  residence,  of  England,  amid  its  highly 
artitici^^ce^jjsry. 
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3*w^.  We  ftrust  we  have  sM  eMmgH  tb  ptote,  lltet  eveiy 
Btyfe  df  gatdetiStng  fihmt  be  con^^defted  relntivdy  to 
the  stule  of  society,  and  of  tfae  eomitry  where  it  ii  em- 
f^of&k;  and  that  the  atident  and  taodtftn  styles^  view- 
ed iti  tlris  light,  are  eath  perfectly  nataral,  and  ei^vMy 
ftietiting  adoption,  aeoordinff  to  relative  eifcatnstances ; 
lets  than  from  any  positive  beauty,  &r  advantages  of  ei- 
ther manner.  We  are  consequently  of  oprmion,  that 
the  ancient  style,  tested  of  some  ingredients  which 
rehte  to  warm  climates,  and  purified  from  the  extrara- 
gances  of  extremes  in  decoration,  would  be  in  much 
better  taste  in  some  situations  in  the  Highlands  of  Scoi- 
Ittid,  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  than  the  modern  style; 
and  timt  this  style  cannot,  for  a  long  series  of  year^, 
oflbrd  any  other  satisfaction  on  the  conthirent,  thMi 
^Hiat  arises  fi>om  the  temporary  interest  of  noV«Hy  and 
accidental  association.  It  may  never  be  altogether  lo$t 
eight  of,  in  subsequent  arrangements ;  but  whenever 
the  intiuence  of  fashion  has  subsided,  the  beauties  6f 
the^ancient  style  wiH  be  desired,  as  fulfilling  better  the 
objects  in  view,  till  landed  property,  in  these  countrit^, 
becomes  endbsed,  subdivided^  and  cultivated,  as  it  is  ih 
Englund. 

Part  of  the  prevailing  antipathy  to  the  andetot  style, 
proceeds  from  a  generaly  entertained'  idea,  that  the 
modem  is  an  improvement  on  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  the 
two  styles  are  as  essentially  and  entirely  different  in 
principle,  as  painting  and  architecture,  the  one  being 
an  imitative,  and  the  other  an  inventive  art. 

Landscape  gardening  i^ees  with  ancient  gardening 
in  no  other  circumstance,  than  as  employing  the  same 
materials.  It  is  an  imitative  art  like  painting  or  poe- 
try, and  i»  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  ancient 
style  is  an  inventive  and  mixed  art,  like  architecture, 
and  governed  by  the  same  principles.  The  beauties 
which  architecture  and  geometric  gardening  aimed  at, 
were  those  of  art  and  utility,  in  which  art  wat  every 
where  avowed.  The  modem  style  of  gardening,  and 
the  arts  6f  noetry  and  painting  imitate  nature ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  tne  art  employed  is  studiously  concealed. 
Those  arts,  therefore,  can  never  be  compared,  whose 
means  are  so  difierent;  and  ia  say  that  landveape  gard6n<. 
ing  is  an  improvement  on  geometric  gardening,  is  a  si- 
milar misapplicatian  (ff  language,  as  to  say  that  a  hiwn 
is  an  improvement  of  a  cora*field,  because  it  is  substf** 
tuted  in  its  place.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  despise 
the  ancient  style,  because  it  has  not  the  same  beauties 
as  the  modem,  to;whidi  it  never  aspired.  It  has  beau* 
ties  of  a  different  kind,  equally  perrect  in  their  kind  as 
those  of  the  modem  style.  The  question  therefore  is 
not,  whether  we  shall  admit  occasional  specimens  of  ob- 
solete  gardening,  for  the  sake  of  antiquity,  but  whether 
we  shall  admit  specimens  of  a  different  st^le,  from  that 
hi  general  use,  but  equally  perfect  in  its  kmd. 

If  we  have  extended  this  chapter  (o  a  length  that  may 
seem  uncalled  fbr  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We  are  not, 
as  we  think,  without  weighty  arguments  in  our  justi- 
fication. The  disffust  exdt^  in  men 'of  taste,-  fint  b^ 
the  excess  of  buildings,  which  distinguished  our'imr- 
tations  of  the  Chinese  style,  and  subsequently  by  the 
tame  insipiitity  of  duit  of*  Brown  and  his  followers, 
which  notning  but  their  novelty,  and  the  overcoming 
force  of  fkrinon  could  render  tolerable,  has  giv^  rise 
to  a  number  of  critical  works  on  the  subject^  of  great 
merit  and  taste.  These,  especially  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Price,  have  been  very  generally  citcuhited ;  and  white 
they  have  produced  a  salutary  seeptidsm  in  tfre  minds 
of  the  patrons  of  art,  have  excited,  in  almost  cveiy  de^^ 
scription  of  artistSi  such  ui  indiscriminate  and  exduo 


sive  admh^ion  bf  the  prcturesque,  as  h  scsrcHj  com-  Hk«r. 

*  patible  with  admitting  that  there  it  any  oAer  species  of 
neauty,  or  any  occasion  in  matters  of  taste,  for  the  ss« 
sistance  of  good  sense.  The  retired  country  gentlev 
man,  puzzled  with  bo  many  different  opinTons,  is  thtn 
detei^d  firom  improving,  lest  he  expose  himself  to  the 
critical  severities  of  a  picturesque  traveller,  or  to  the  ti- 
dicule  of  the  common  sense  of  his  ndghbours. 

The  historical  view  we  have  now  given,  pdnts  ont 
flie  picturesque  as  only  one  beauty  among  a  number; 
and  though  of  a  superior  dass,  yet  not  to  be  adopted 
indiscriminately  or  exclusively.    Another  motm  with 
us  has  been,  to  expose  and  root  out  if  possible,  the 
strong  and  most  unphilosophical  opinions  which  sie 
entertained  of  the  andcnt  style,  by  shewing,  that  they 
are  fbunded  in  prejudice  and  a:  Kmited  view  of  the  sob* 
ject.    Proprietors  we  know  to  be  fheqUetttly  detened 
firom  tfae  improvement  of  thei^  seats,  because  to  do  so 
hi  such  a  way  as  to  obtahi  the  apprdiation  of  the  po(m« 
lar  taste,  the  first  step  would  be,  tb  remove  certain  ter- 
races, avenues,  and  other  remahis  of  the  andent  style, 
whidh  they  justly  venerate.    A  third  reason  is,  to  pie- 
vent  our  mrming  erroneous  expectations  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  on  the  subject  of  English  gardening. 
It  is  almost  the  universal  practice  at  present,  to  critidiB 
the  gardens  of  the  continent,  with  a  refbrence  to  sene* 
ral  nature,  or  the  English  st^le ;  and  thus  to  ooncenm 
the  whole  of  them  as  absurd  and  in  bad  taste.   We  bare, 
we  think,  shewn,  that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  thattlK 
imitation  of  the  English  style  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, displays  a  worse  taste  than  the  continuadon  of  the 
ancient  system  of  improvement.    Ajhtttih  reason  ii,  to 
account  ror  the  share  of  attention  which  we  meah  to  be- 
stow  on  the  andent  style  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
this  article ;  convmccd  as  we  are,  that  it  merits  eccasionsl 
adoption  in  this  country.     If  what  we  have  submitted 
has  the  intended  effect,  the  result  will  be  a  greater  bar- 
mony  of  opinion  among  atlists  and  professors,  grcstcr 
dedsion  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste  among  country 
gentlemen,  and  more  Hberal  views  towards  our  conti- 
nental ndgfabours. 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  THE  OIWUCTS  ©*•  GAn0«WlNO,  A*0  OF   THK  PSWCh 

PLCS  or  WtaicH  tnasfi  objbcts  a««  attaiwbd. 

From  the  remarks  in  the  precedin|f  diapter,  *«?^ 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  include  under  the  objects  d^^^^^ 
gardening,  as  a  generic  term,  all  the  ▼arioas  poiposei, 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  <3i  a  country  recidcooe: 
"  Gardens  and  buildinffs,  (Lord  Kamea  observes.)  msy 
be  destmed  fbr  use  soldy,  fer  beauty  aolely,  or  for  IxidL 
Such  variety  of  destinal^on,  beetowar  upon  these  sits  i 
great  command  of  beauties,  complex  not  teas  than  "^tn* 
Dus.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  formmg  an  accurate  taite 
in  gardening,  and  architecture ;  and  hence,  that  differ- 
enee  or  waverinc  of  taste  in  these  arts,  greater  Ain 
in  any  ait  that  has  but  a  nngle  destina^on."  (£»• 
menu  of  CrUkism,  4th  edit  vol.  ii  4S1 . )  Not  to  co». 
aider  the  subject  with  a  view  to  these  different  beau^ 
but  to  treat  it  merely  as  '^  the  art  of  creating  Ua*- 
scapes,**  would  thus  embrace  only  a  small  part  of  the 
art  of  laying  out  grounds,  and  leave  incom|riete  a  s^ 
ject  which  contributes  to  tfie  hnmediate  cmn^  w 
happiness  of  a  great  body  of  the  enfigbtened  and  opu- 
lent ni  this  andin every ssounttry ,w«n  art 


••^- 
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<ii^aua&  — —  "  ^^«^  *^«*««  ^^^  "«.P^        ,.  IVi  M  m  imit»tw»  lit.  G«id«Mlgi 


How  to  Qbtaiu  tbdz  wisb—tlie  world*!  spplaiise. 

ADciefit         The  and^nt  autbon  on  archit^scture  ana  gard^iip^        anj  ndxed  art,  and  if  the  principles  ofjO^  PvoiuCfi 
srjie.        have  T8rel7  fttt^pted  to  Ivf  down  any  general  pnnciai       (ion, 

pies  of  |:Qinpo9itu>n.    Vitruvi^B  hints  obBCurely^  Ihat 

the  d^reot  parU  of  buildiof^«  ahoold  bw^  some  |xro«       Work9  of  «]%  Mr.  Ali9Pn  ohBcrvfis,  iqjay  be  (»naiderf 

Eortipn  wnong  tbemsdyes,  like  that  which  subsiatli  ed^  either  ip  rdatiiin  to  their  d^ifB  or  intentioDrr-ta 

etween  the  £ff?rent  members  of  the  human  body  %  thf  niitur^  of  their  coiM^^ociiop  for  tb^  intended  purif 

that  the  quaotitieff  oonotitutinu;  the  mapiitudes  of  tern*  pose-ror  tp  th$  nature  of  the  end  Ihcy  are  destined  to 

pies,  diqiild  have  certain  ratios  to  one  another,  and  aerve ;  ^nd  their  beauty  accgrdii^  will  depend,  ei« 

he  lays  down  canons  for  the  individual  propertipns,  and  ther  upon  the  ea^cellen^e  pr  wisdom  of  the  desigp,  ij^ 

eolkwve  anangement  fof  the  columns  of  the  di&rent  ^t^e$s  ur  proprie^  of  the  ^onslrufitiop,  or  the  utility  gf 

orders.    These  However,  are  not  principles,  but  xnech«(«  the  end.    The  eonsideraliens  of  dmgf^»  qffiinus,  an4 

nical  rules  formed  on  very  limited  associatiohs^    The  of  ^00^,  therefore,  mey  be  OQn8i4ered  as  the  thre0 

mot  remarks  will  apply  tm  the  directions  respeclipg  the  mat  sources  of  the  beauties  of  woi^  of  inyentive  art. 

walks,  walls,  hedra,  and  bordera  of  the  aneient  atyle»  They  have  been  called  r^Mm  ffeqiMtk*,  in  opp^^i^on 

laid  down  by  jyAi^^enviUe,  Clarioi,  and  Switaer.   It  is  tp  tbps^  of  lUitLve  and  imitative  art,  whic^  are  bioic^ 

h  the  writings  of  modem  authors  therefore^  and  djiefly  d^io^ated  mtnfal  pr  ni4^pm4(^  be^ufi^i.    Tben^  if 

gum  the  enlightened  inresti^ationsof  Mr.  AU^pn,  that  n,  Mvrd  anorce  of  b^aiity  po^mpU  bqth  tp  .act^  of  inven- 

we  are  to  draw  our  information  as  to  the  .prinqples  bj  tion  and  imitation*  wJtupb  fs  jOmt  of  accidfni^L  hfu^i^^ 

which  the  en^isM  of  theaneient  sliyle  were  inatipptively  or  such  as  is  produced  by  Ipcali  arbitrary,  or  tewppi|ir% 

guided  in  their  productions.  rj  aspedatipps.    The  b^u^  of  objepta*  whether  na« 

foden         With  respept  to  the  modern  #f^,  amaidered  as  in*  tur^l^  relative^  or  accideutal,  are  ponveyea  to  the  senae^ 

fk,         duding  what  bdonga  to  the  cpnvenienpies  pf  a  OQuntr;^  by  the  different  qualities  of  matter,  aPuqdSf  oc^ourar 

residenoe,  as  well  as  the  art  of  creating  landscapes,  smells^  fornis,  andmptipn;  but  form  is  the  grand  phaf> 

Pope  has  included  the  principles  under,  1.  The  study  mpf^pstic  pf  m^tfsr,  and  coqsjtitii^S  iq  a  gr^t  A^g^^ 

.^d  display  of  natural  beantiea.    £.  The  4!PniQeahn^nt  its  e^fsence  j^  our  senses.  In  «^r  remarl^s,  tn^refpre,  an 

of  defects ;  and,  3.  Never  tolos^  si|j;ht  ofpominon  sena^  thp  besnties  pf  inventive  aat,  w«  ^laU  chiefly  .o^is^fi^pir 

Wheatley  opDcyrs  in  these  prinoipleat  stating  the  bo-  df^iign,  fitness,  and  utilitjr,  in  re^rd  to  form* 

ainess  of  a  gardener  to  be  **  to  select  and  to  «pply  what?        The  expre^aiQ^  pf  <k9t^  is  d^pWyed  by  such  forius  Oerign. 

ever  is-gceat,  elie^gant,  or  ebaracterisdc''  in  tbe  scenenr  and  disppsitipns^  as  shsU  at  pn^  ppint  out  that  they 

pf  nature  or  art;  ''to  discover  and  to  shew  all  the  ad-  are  wpflb^s  of. art    Thus  reguhprity  ai^d  uuifprraity  axe 

Tantages  of  the  place  upon  which  be  is  employed;  to  aecognuved  in  the  rudest  works  pf  n^aui  and  point  out 

supply  its  defects,  to  correct  its  faults,  and  to  improve  his  employment  of  art  ^d  e^p^nce  in  their  cqi^Uuc^ 

its  beauties.''    Mr.  Bepton,  whpse  works  on  landscape  tipn.    Henpe  the  lin^,  surfaces^  apd  forms  pf  gepipe* 

gardening  bear  op  the  title  page^  "  written  with  a  view  t^c  gai'dl^nABg  ahpuld  be  dJ%epK»  and  in  spme  de^iea 

to  establish  fixed  priaudples  in  these  arts,"  enumerates  oppose;}  to  tppse  pf  general  natprf.  Irregiriar  aHrfiicesy 

GODgmiQr,  utility,  order,  qrmmetry,  seaJe,  proportion^  Ii^^,  qx  &rma,  infv  be  equally  uai^fu],  ali^e  wjacj^s  pf 

and  apprcqpriation,  "  if,"  as  he  observes  in  one  plaoe«  art,  audi  ponsiderea  wjth  reference  to  other  |b^i|iies« 

<'  there  are  any  prindples."  Mr.  G,  Miason  plafies  the  so-  may  be  more  agreeable  th^  auch  aa  are  re/^uLir  i  h^t, 

caret  of  the  aK  in  the ''  niee  disti];i^pni>etween  contrasi  if  too  prevalent,  they  mi^ht  be  mistaken  for  die  (mto-i 

juid  inpongruity ;"  Masop,  the  {loet,  invol^  ''  simpUpi-  duptVN^  c£pfifm»t  i^*  wlucb  jpaae  Ihey  woju^ld  Ig^  the 

ty^"  probaoly  intending  that  this  beauty  should  distin-  beauty  of  design ;  ''  but  fpnna  perfectly  riiigular,  ap(l 

IpiUhtbeJE^lisbfhantheClnnese  styk    simpUcity  is  divisipps  epmple|ely  unifpfrin,  u:ppediate]y  e^cke  the 

pifo  the  ruling  f  rinpple  of  hatd  Karnes ;  Qirardin  in-  paliefnf  design,  and,  with  thia  belief,  all  the  adpiiinitipn 

^udes  every  beauty  under  "  truth  and  natpre,"  and  which  follows  the  epiployment  of  sliill  and  emepce." 

every  rule  *'  under  the  unity  of  the  whple»  and  the  pen?  prpupd  ip  levpl  or  regular  slpp^^  or  ip  hillfi  ^r  ppllpwa 

nec^oB  of  the  parts  f  and  Shenstoqe  8|»^s  ''landsosp^  pf  aynmetrical  shapes,  wppds  pf  right  lined  bppnijari^ ; 

pr  picturesque  gardening,"  to  <'  copsist  in  pleasii^  the  threes,  aud  espf^cially  such  as  are  foreign  to  the  fRpjIj. 

imi^ginetion  by  aosnea  of  grandeur,  beau^,  and  Ysriety.  planted  e^uidjatwtly  in  masses,  in  quincpnx,  of  in 

.Convenienoe  merely  has  no  share  her^  any  ^rther  th^  ^irai^t  rows ;  water  in  architectural  basins,  is^ular 

nn  it^  pieaaes  the  imagination."    Coownnty^  and  the  canab,  or  ^pnt^ins ;  widks,  apd.  woo^ds,  pf  uniform 

principles  of  painting,  are  those  pf  Mr.  Price  and  of  width   fmd    perfectly    sUiail^hty    strai^ght    walls    ai^d- 

Mr.  Knight    JProm  uiese  different  theories,  as  weU  as  hedges^  are   easily  distinguished  fVom   nature's  ma» 

£rani  the  general  objects  or  end  of  g^irdtxmf,  there  apf  nagement  of  ^ese  materiab^  aud  a*^  highly  ^pressiyc 

l»ear  to  be  two  principles  which  enter  into  Its  composir  pf  the  hand  pf  man. 

tion,  those  which  regard  it  as  a  mixed  art,  or  an  ait  c^       Another  reaspn^irhy  r^lar  forms  are  sa^actpry^. 

.d»9i,  jp4  vhich  are  called  the  jpgdnqples  of  relative  Mr.  S.tewart  {P^ihifphicai  $uays,  288.)  derives  iyppi^ 

Jbeanty  ;  i^ftd  thoae  whidi  i^^d  ijt  as  ap  jinitaitive  art^  Ae  pr^pinjpIjB  of  a  ^ffidaU  reason^  adopted  by  Leib- 

jund  are  called  the  principles  pf  natpral  or  universal  pkn^  ''  Wba|t  is  it,  that  ui  any  thing  wbjch  is  merisly 

Jbeaat¥.    The  ancient  pr  geometric  gardening,  is  gpid*  pma»uen^l,  and  which  at  the  sapae  time  does  npt  pro-- 

^  wno|^  by  the  ibnper  prindpl^;  landscape  gyv  fiei^  to.  he  an  imitotipn  ofnatpre^  rjepcjers  irregular  forma' 

dBnJi|g,aaanmutativeart,  wholly  by  t^ latter;  h^utii^  displeasifmr ?  U  it  no^  ajt  least  wi  p^ri,  that  irregular 

Sb/B  ftp  c£ Umnipg  9L  ^ooTiSa^  rf^^^  pties  are  infinitp;  and  that  no  drcumsUppe  can  bp^ 

are  influenced  by  both  principles.    In  conformity  with  imagined  which  should  have  decided  the  choice  of  the; 

fb^ae  id^aa,  aud  wjth  ovpr  plap  of  indudiiur  both  styles  tftUt  in  favour  of  that  particvdar  toire  whidi  he  has* 

imdertiie  generic  term  gardening,  we  sfaiS  ftnit  cpnsi«  ejected  f  I^  ranety  St  mE^^  %^^  (!^  mnstHtiCL- 
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tions,  prevents  a  disagreeable  and  inexplicable  puzzle    cite  the  admiration  of  mankind.''     {Essavt  on  fade 
to  the  specUtor."  yol.  ii.  p.  201 .)  «'  To  unite  these  different  kinds  of  bcau- 


In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  expression  of  design,  ty ;  to  dignify  ornamental  forms  also  by  use ;  and  to 

though  at  first  difficult,  becomes  afterwards  ea^,  and  raise  merely  useful  forms  into  beauty,  is  the  gi^eat  ob« 

renders  regularity  and  uniformity  only  expressive  of  ject  of  ambition  among  every  class  of  artisrs.    Where* 

Common  design.    Hence,  to  confer  a  character  of  supe-  ever  both  these  objects  can  be  attained,  the  malesi 

fiority  in  works  X)f  design,  variety  would  be  introduced ;  possible  beauty  that  form  can  receive  will  be  produced, 

and  as  uniformity  was  the  sign  of  design,  so  uniformi*  But  as  this  can  very  seldom  be  the  case,  the  fbUowing 

ty  and  variety  would  become  the  sign  of  improved  or  rules  seem  immediately  to  present  themselves  for  the 

embellished  design.     "  Considering,  therefore,  forms  direction  of  the  artist: 

in  this  light  as  beautiful,  merely  ftom  their  expression  1.  That  where  the  utility  of  forms  is  eqnd,  thitinll 
of  design,  the  observation  of  Dr.  "Hutcheeon  may  per-  be  the  tnost  beautiful  to  which  the  most  pleasing  ex- 
haps  be  Considered  as  an  axiom  with  regard  to  their  pression  of  form  is  ffiven. 

beauty,  viz.  That  where  the  uniformity  is  equal,  the        2.  That  where  uiose  expressions  are  at  variance; 

beau^  of 'forms  is  in  proportion  to  their  variety ;  and  ^hen  the  beauUr  of  the  form  cannot  be  product  with* 

when  their  variety  is  equal,  their  beauty  is  in  proper-  oUt'sacrificing  its  utility ;  that  form  will  be  most  uni. 

lion  to  their  uniformity/'  (Alison's  Essays,  "p.  106.)  versally  aiiid  most  permanently  beautifbl,  in  whidi  the 

To  this  stage,  in  the  progress  of  design,  may  be  r&-  expression  of  utility  is  most  fully  preserved.    Eunp^ 

ferred  the  architectural  ornaments  mtroduced  in  gai^-  vol.  ii.  p^  20i2. 

den  scenery,*  such  as  seats,  buildings,  statues,  urns ;     •  Some  of  the  various  mo^cations  of  utility,  as  ip- 

and  in  the  later  stages  6f  the  art,  serpentine  walks,  la-  plied  to  country  residiences,  may  be  here  eoumerated. 
byrinths,  verdant  sculpture,  and  many  other  improve-     ^  For  the  purpose  of  kahHation,  for  example,  good  air 

ments.     The  variety  and  embellishment  thus  conferred  and  water,  a  genial  climate,  fertile  soil,  cheenol  pro- 

on  |the  arts,  produced  in  time  many  absurdities  that  spect,  and  suitable  neighbourhood,  &c.  are  known  re* 

we  would  not  wish  to  see  resorted  to  with  a  revival  of  quisites.' 

the  ancient  style,  unless  In  examples  considered  solely  Convenience  must  be  joined  to  use,  comforts  to  con- 
with  a  view  to  imitation;  *  The  sculpture  of  trees,  venlencies,  and  luxuries  to  comforts.  Exercise,  whe- 
liowever,  might,  when  first  introduced,  be  greatly  ad-  ther  in  the  shape  of  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  re- 
mired,  even  by  men  of  sense,  for  its  novelty,  and  the  auires  to  be  provided  for ;  and  recreation,  whether  in 
discovery  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  artist;  tne  common  field  sports,  athletic  games,  or  in  botani« 
but  as,  in  our  times,  they  would  neither  be  new  or  me*  cal,  agricultural,  and  other  usefiil,  elegant,  or  8cientt« 
ritorious,  they  could  scarcely  be  consistently  introduced  fic  pursuits,  must  be  kept  in  view;  rural  f^es  and 
with  a  view  to  embellish  desi^.  amusements  might  also  be  enumerated. 

To  prevent  Variety  ftom  degenerathig  into  confu-        Accidental  associations  form  the  last  class  of  relative  Acoirs 

sion,  and,  as  Mr.  Stewart  characteristically  expresses  beauties,  and  are '^  such  associations  as,  instead  of  bemgA«cj* 

it,  **  puzzle  the  spectator,"  unity  of  intention  must  common  to  all  mankind,  are  peculiar  to  the  individoal."^"'^ 

never  be  lost  sight  of.    This,  indeed,  is  necessarOv  im-  *'  They  take  their  rise  from  educatioh,  from  peculiar  ha- 

plied  in  every  work  of  art,  since,  widiout  it,  the  slight-  bits  of  thought,  from  situation,  firom  profession;  and 

est  attempt  at  design  would  only  end  in  a  chaos  of  ma«  the  beauty  they  produce  is  felt  only  by  those  whom  si« 

terials.  milar  causes  have  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  ass<^ 

Fitnessi  Fitness,  or  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  ciations."  (Stewart's  Essays,)    Among  these  may  be 

is  the  second  source  of  the  relative  beauty  of  formsl  reckoned, 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  a  building,  it  is  1.  Classical  and  historical  associations.  The  influence 
generally  denominated  proportion,  and  refers  to  the  of  the  former  in  architecture  is  well  known ;  the  lat« 
adequate  strength  of  certain  parts  to  bear  certain  ter  often  adds  charms  to  a  spot,  in  no  respect  remark- 
weights,  &c  In  the  detail  of  the  ancient,  and  in  scenes  able  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  history. 
of  relative  beauty  in  the  modern  «tyle  of  gardening,  it  Classical  associations,  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  «» have  add* 
relates  to  the  magnitude  and  situations  of  buildings,  ed  immensely  to  our  natural  resources,  but,  at  the  same 
and  other  artificial  objects,  relative  to  natural  ones — to  time,  warped  our  taste  in  various  instances  ;*' acqoi- 
the  extent  of  the  different  scenes  or  constituent  parts  of  rihg,  as  Mr.  Alison  adds,  «'  a  superiority  over  the 
a  residence,  compared  to  the  whole— to  the  propriety  more  pcrfiaatient  principles  of  beauty,  and  detcrroiuing 
and  congruity  of  certain  objects  as  ornaments — and,  in  fbr  a  time  the  taste  of  nations.*' 
general,  to  the  adequ)icy  of  means  to  an  end,  whatever  '  5.  A'a/fona/flwoc/a/foii*  are  also  freqncntlv  at  variance 
Siese  means  or  4hat  end  may  be.  with  such  as  are  universal,  and  have  perhaps  greater 
CTtiCty.  Utility  is  the  third  source  of  the  relative  beauty  of  influence  than  any  other  assodationa  whatever.  (Stew- 
forms.     None  of  the  other  beauties  will  compensate  for    art's  Essays.) 

the  entire  want  of  utility  in  any  scene  of  architecture        S.  Personal  associations; or  such  as  arise  fVom  the  ac- 

or  gardening.  Objects  at  first  thought  beautiful,  soon  ddenUl  style  of  natural  beauties,  to  whidi  we  have 
lose  this  expression  when  they  are  found  to  be  of  no    been  accustomed  in  our  youth.     Mahy  particulars  come 

use ;  and  others,  with  first  impressions  the  most  disa-  \inder  this  head,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  cnarc^ 
greeable,  are  felt  to  become  beautiful  as  they  are  known  Irate ;  but  one  mode  of  Vanity  and  selfish  feeling  de- 
to  be  useful.  "  This  species  of  beauty,"  Mr.  Alison  serves  particular  notice,  as  rotimiktely  connected  with 
observes,  "  is  in  itself  productive  of  a  much  weaker    the  business  of  the  landscape  gardener.     It  is  that  m- 

«  Aft  at  •  Gotta^  and  guden  in  die  styleof  Hemy  theVIIL^i  tiqie,  foipifdat  Wobum  bjbit  Gnoe  the  Duke  «f  IMfod,  io  vhkk 
clipt  yewB  axe  very  pxoperly  intzoduced  to  complete  the  illuston. 
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HMrt*   (arittwhiohA«iltachaieiitto;Rrfl)Mf^ci««tammei^    duelioii  of  natoral  or  niiiyendbMiuty.    Uvuk,  poetry,    HUtery 
^  minds,  "  rendering  them  alive  to  every  trifling  reooni»    and  painting,  are  the  principal  imitative  arts;  to  these  ' 


mendatioa  belonging  to  what  ia  their  own,  while  it  blinds    has  been  lately  added  landaeape  gardenipg,  an  art  which 
them  to  the  most  prominent  beauties  in  the  proper^    has  for  its  object  the  productifm  of  Umdscapea  by  eom« 


of  their  neighbours."    (Stewart's  Esttrnft,  p.  468.)  binslions  of  the  actual  materials  of  nature,  «b  landscape 

Lpprapd^      This  leads  to  what,  in  laying  out  gronnds,  is  called  {Minting  has  for  its  object  their  imitation  by  combina- 

^  apffropriaiiot^  or  sadi  an  arrangement  as  shall,  eidier  tions  of  colours.     Landscape  gardening  has  been  said 

in  reality  or  appearance,  render  aU,  «v.  the  greater  "  to  realise  whatever  the  tancy  of  the  painter  has  ima» 

Kof  what  we  see  from  a  eountiy  ant,  our  own.  gmed,"  (Gtrardin) ;  and  "  to  create  a  scenery  more 

simplest  way  of  efiecting  tius,  is  by  diutting  out  pure,  more  harmonioos,  and  more  expressive,  than  any 

all  objects  which  dp  not  oorrsspood  wim  the  idea,  by  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature  herself,"  (Alison.)    Such 

means  of  walls  or  plantstieiis.    A  more  refined  mode  is,  are  Mr.  Alison's  ideas  of  the  powers  of  this  art ;  and 

by  harmofnising  the  scenery ;  by  adopting  some  of  the  sudi  appear  in  some  degree  to  have  been  those  of  Mr. 

forms,  odours,  and  arrangements  in  our  own  tsvrito-  Wheatley  and  M.  Girardin.    A  more  correct  idea  of  its 

ry,  which  sppear  in  those  of  our  neighbours,  as  seen  capacities,  in  evr  opinion,  is  suggested  by  the  remark 

from  the  house,  or  some  particular  points  of  view.  Ae^  of  Lord  Walpole,  when  he  represents  it  as  '*  proud  of 

cording  to  Mr.  Wheatley,  "  one  property  of  a  riding  is  no  other  ait  than  that  of  softening  natsreTs  harshnes* 

to  extend  the  idea  of  a  seat,  and  appropriate  a  w£>le  ees,  and  cof^jmg  her  graceful  touch."    It  has  also  been 

cuuniry  to  the  mansion."    For  this  purpose,  he  requires  aaid»  Biat  it  is  '^  to  poetry  and  |Minting,  what  the  re« 

die  road  '<ai  the  riding  to  be  different  fvom  common  ality  isto  the  representation,"  (Girardin.)    But  experi* 

toads  in  form  and  pteservatiep,  and  distinguished  by  a&-  once  vroves,  that  the  %Nrmer  (the  reali^ )  is  always  ex« 

eompaniments  borrowed  from  a  park  or  garden,  &c,  Mr.  osedea  by  the  latter,  both  in  respect  to  natural  aiid  pic- 

Knight  strongly  objects  to  appropriation,  and  ridicules  turesque  beauty ;  and  this  reality  is  supposed  to  exceed 

attempts  of  this  sort,  by  placmg  the  family  arms  on  the  any  representation,  if  it  is  a  scene  of  gardening,  that 

inns  uid.  public-houses  or  the  neighbouitwod,  and  on  b,  if  it  u  any  given  ▼•ne^  of  ground,  rocks,  and  dis- 

^  stones  with  distances^"  a^  he  says,  was  recommend-  tance,  as  the  bisis  to  bo  furnished  with  wood,  water, 

ed  by  one  improver.      Girardin  alao  objects  to  the  and  butMings;  the  rocks  shewn,  or  concealed,  as  the 

principle;  but  Mr.  Repton,  and,  we  believe,  almost  gardener  may  wish,  or  as  the  genius  of  the  place  may 

every  other  pnrf'essional  man,  finds  it  a  very  principal  require,  and  every  other  purpose  efl^ected,  which  is  in 

object  of  attention.     Mr.  Repton  defines  apj^ropriatioii  the. power  of  gardening  to  perform  :  When  all  this  is 

to  be,  "  that  command  over  the  landsciqpe  visible  from  done,  it  will  m  a  scene  greatly  inferior  in  beauty,  not 

the  windows,  which  denotes  it  to  be  private  property  only  to  the  imitatiTe  creation  of  a  painter  from  tho 

belonging  to  the  place.*'—''  A  view  into  a  square  or  same  ground  work  and  materials,  but  to  a  similar  scene 

into  the  parks,  may  be  cheerful  and  beautiful,  but  it  produced  by  nature.    To  put  this  matter  in  a  dear 

wants  appropriaHon  ;  it  wants  that  charm  which  only  light,  let  their  be  a  natural  landscape,  either  of  medio- 

belongs  to  ownership ;  the  exclusive  right  of  enjoyment  crity  or  of  any  given  beauty,  with  every  drcumstance 

with  the  power  of  refusing  that  others  should  shue  our  so  arranged,  as  to  be  alike  suitable  for  both  arts  ;  and 

|»leasure.  The  most  romantic  spot,  the  most  picturesque  let  a  painter  and  a  gardener,  each  attempt  to  copy  it  ao« 

aituations,  and  the  most  deligntful  assemblage  of  n^  cording  to  their  art,  with  or  without  permission  to  im« 

tore's  cboieest  materials,  will  not  long  engage  our  in-  prove  its  beauties.    Which  of  the  two  imitations  would 

terest  without  some  appropriaiian ;  something  we  can  be  most  beautiftil,  considered  in  the  abstract,  and  with* 

call  our  own;  and,  if  not  our  own  proper^,  at  least  out  reference  to  any  selfish  or  arbitrary  association? 

that  may  be  endeared  to  us  by  calling  it  our  own  home."  Deddedly,  in  our  opmion,  the  production  of  the  painter* 
{FragmmUs  qf  Landscape  Gardtnin^,  p.  206.)  The  great  source  of  the  beauty  of  every  verdant 

In  oondudiBff  the  sumect  of  accidental  associations,  landscape  is  wood;  and  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  all 

it  iapro|^  to  observe,  that  the  objections  to  theb  use  woods  depends  on  acddental  drcumstances,  m  their 

apply  with  fi»  leas  force  to  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  progress. from  the  time  of  planting,  till  they  attain  a 

than  to  architecture,  m  any  of  the  omer  elegant  arts,  considerable  age,  and  which  circumstances  cannot  be 

Por  aa  a  eountrv  residence  is  created  fior  the  enjoyment  said  practically  to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  garden* 

of  an  individual  lamily,  that  fiunily  have  undoubtedly  er,  tnat  however  high  our  aim,  however  we  may  study 

•  ri^ht  to  gratify  their  peculiar  tastes ;  but,  in  bo  far  as  the  natural  effects  of  time,  and  however  correctly  we 

their  tastee  are  refined,  in  so  far  must  they  expect  to  may  imitate  them,  at  the  end  of  all  our  labours  any 

obtain  the  ^mpatby  of  men  of  general  associations.  wood  of  art  will  always  be  far  inferior  to  a  wood  of 

The  particular  application  of  these  prindples  to  the  nature  under  the  same  circumstances.     For  further  il« 

andent  style,  and  to  such  parts  of  modem  counti^  re-  lustrations  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  such  painters  aa 

adences  as  are  laid  out  witn  a  view  to  the  beauties  of  have  made  landscape  their  muticular  study,  and  who 

design  and  utility,  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  treat-  certainly  must  be  considered  in  this  case  as  the  best 

isig  of  the  diflerent  materials  and  subjects  of  garden-  judges. 

ing*  To  what  kind,  or  degree  of  beauty  then,  can  land- 
er        TT    i^r.t    JL      .•      r      jt    '             -J     J  ecape  gardening  aspire  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that,  ab* 
Skct.  IL   Ofihebeajiiiei  o/gardeuwg,  canstdered  oi  on  .iracted  fnmi  dl  relatione  of  utility  and  design,  it  can 
MmUaim  art,  and  qf  the  pnttctpks  tfiketr  proditciwn.  ^i^^^  succeed  in  produdng  any  thing  higher  than 

Tan  diief  object  of  all  the  imitative  arts  ia  the  pro*  picturesque  beauty,  *  or  such  a  harmonious  mixture  of 

*  It  it  afanoit  jmoeeanxj  to  mnaik,  that  wc  uae  thii  tenu  in  s  eencnl  lense,  oondlderixig  it  m  a  qwdes.  of  the  genua  heauti/t  oontsin* 

log  tevenl  Yariedei.    Some  of  liheee  Tarietiet,  we  thak,  osn  hardy  be  understood  and  idiahed  by  sueh  as  have  not  had  some  practice  in 
Akctching  landsoipc  ■eenciy,.whic^  in  troA,  may  be  and  to  spa  anew  Noioeflfbcsaly  to  the  laoagMiatioa,  indcpcn^       of  its  cflkt  ia 
astis(g  a  pcatCT  wlish  for  aatwsl  smnerawmi  of  swaciy. 
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Hiitory.  forms,  colours,  lights,  and  shades,  as  will  be  grateftil 
to  the  sight  of  men  in  ffeneral;  and  to  such,  more  par* 
ticularly,  as  have  made  this  beauty  in  some  demt 
their  study.  This  harmonious  assemblage  of  objects 
may  be  grateful  and  agreeable,  without  being  acoom* 
panied  by  any,  or  at  all  events  by  much  general 
expression ;  for  example,  of  gaiety,  melancholy,  gran« 
deur,  simplicity,  or  elesance;  but  it  may  also  com- 
bine one  or  more  of  these  poetic  or  general  beau* 
ties  in  a  high  degree,  and  this,  too,  with  or  without  be« 
ing  picturesque.  It  may  recal  many  other  pleasurable 
emotions,  if  we  admit  the  considerations  of  ntness,  nov 
▼elty  or  its  contrasst  to  surrounding  scenery,  and  utili- 
ty, or  its  adaptation  to  man. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  capacities  of  landscape 
gardening.  If  it  is  lower  than  that  of  some  authors  and 
artists,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  formed  from 
the  observation  and  experience  of  what  actually  takes 
place.  The  artist  may  and  ought  to  aim  at  the  highr 
est  degree  of  beauty,  which  his  own  imagination,  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  the  views  of  the  owner  will  adi* 
mit  of ;  but  let  him  not  proceed  with,  or  hold  out  to  the 
world,  mistaken  views  o{  what  hia  art  can  and  cannot 
perform. 

.  From  this  view  of  the  powers  of  art,  it  wOl  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  that  with  Price,  Girardin,  Knight, 
and  other  authors,  we  consider  the  principles  of  paint- 
ing to  be  those  of  landscape  gardening,  in  that  view  of 
this  term  which  limita  it  to  ''  the  art  of  creating  land- 
scapes of  picturesque  beauty;*'  andin  viewing  it  as  addr 
ing  to.  picturesque  beauty,  some  other  natural  express 
aion,  as  of  grandeur,  decay,  melancholy,  &c.  we  con* 
aider  it,  with  Pope,  Warton,  Gray,  and  Eustace,  as 
requiring  the  aid  of  poetic  mind ;  that  is,  of  a  mind 
convensant.in  all  these  different  emotions,  or  pleasures 
of  imagination,  which  are  called  up  by  certain  signs 
ef  affecting  or  interesting  qualities,  funiished  by  sounds, 
motion,  buildings,  and  other  objects.. 
.  If,  taking  a  third  view  of  landscape  gardening,  as 
**  the  art  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  country  resi- 
dence," then,  with  popular  opinion,  we  comprehend 
under  the  term  all  tne.  above  beauties,  with  those  of 
relative  beauty^  the  principles  of  which  have  been  the 
su^ct  of  the  preceoing  section* 

The  principles  of  landscape  gardening  then,  as  an 
imitative  art,  we  conclude  to  be  derived  from  nature. 

1.  As  developed  by  the  principles  of  landscape  paint* 
ing;  and, 

2.  As  recognised  by  poetic  mind,  or  a  mind  alive 
to  those  general  beauties  .or  associations  universally 
felt. 

We  consider  this,  perhaps  to  many,  a  tedious  de velope- 
ment  of  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  called 
for  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of  by  authors,  no  less  than  by  artists ;  aml^ 
as  a  proof  of  this,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes 
of  Air.  Repton,  of  whose  ^practical  taste,  in.  many  in* 
stances,  we  highly  approve. 

We  shall  attempt,  as  a  ipitooi  of  our  theory,  a  slight 
analjrsis  of  the  principles  of  a  composition,  expressive 
of  picturesque  and  natural  beauty.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  ur  as  respects  pictur- 
esque beauty,  whether  we  choose  a  real  or  painted  land- 
scape; but,  as  we  mean  also  to  investigate  its  poetic, 
or  general  beautv,  we  shall  prefer  a  reality.  We  choose 
then  a  perfect  flat,  varied  by  wood,  say  elms,  with  a 
piece  of  water,  and  a  high  wall,  forming  the  angle  of  a 
ruined  building;  it  is  animated  by  cows  and  sheep; 
its  expression  is  that  of  melancholy  grandeur;  and. 


independently  of  this  beauty,  it  is  picturesque,  thstii^  Rkiaiy. 
if  painted  it  would  form  a  tolerable  picture.  ^^^ 

1.  The  first  obvious  principle  whidi  pervades  this,  caitr. 
or  any  beautiful  or  expressive  view,  is  a  certain  degice 
of  unity  in  its  expression.  No  ideas  of  gaiety  or  preU  . 
tiness  are  excited  by  this  scene.  AU  the  psrts  umte  in 
forming  a  nhoU,  which  the  eje  can  comprebend  st 
once,  and  examine  without  distraction.  "  La  vae," 
savs  M»  Girardin,  **  le  plus  vagabond  de  tous  less  cnii 
a  besoin  d'ltre  fix6e  pour  jouir  avec  plaiiir  et  asns  las* 
situde."  Were  this  principle  not  prevalent,  the  g;roaps 
of  trees,  the  lake,  and  the  building,  would  only  plesae 
when  considered  separately,  and  the  result  would  be 
as  poor  a  production  as  a  machine,  the  wheels  of  wbich 
are  accurately  finished,  and  nicely  polished,  but  whidi 
do  not  act  in  concert  so  as  to  effect  the  intended  move* 
ment. 

2.'  It  is  true  to  nature ;  that  is,  the  objects  or  mste*  Tnih. 
ri^s  are  what  they  appear  to  be.  The  trees  (whicb.tie 
neither  very'old,  nor  very  young,)  though  in  the  distsnee 
diminished  by  their  remote  situation,  we  discover  by 
their  trunks  and  contour,  to  be  still  trees.  They  are  not 
abrubs  placed  near  the  eye,  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
fiidse  perspective;  nor  is  the  fragment  of  buildiiig 
merely  a  msguised  wall,  because  it  has  openings  whicn 
have  once  been  windows,  and  is  crowned  in  one  put 
by  b^lements.  The  water  is  natural,  its  surface  be< 
ing  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  noft  rsised 
alwve  it,  as  is  c^en  the  case  in  artificial  waters.  This 
completes  the  truth  or  reality  of  the  scene. 

The  necessity  of  adhenng  to  truth,  is  still  greater  in 
painting,  in  which  all  pbjects  must  appear  to  be  nstu* 
ral,  not  only  in  forms  and  colour,  but  also  relatively  to 
the  forms  and  colours  around  them.  Objects,  espe- 
cially those  whose  forms  and  dimensions  are  fami&tf 
to  us,  as  men  or  horses  <  painted  of  different  heigbti  in 
the  same  plane,  as  for  example  in  the  disUnce,  of  the 
magnitude  they  appear  in  the  foreground,  would,  from 
4he  acquired  habit  of  measuring  unknown,  by  known 
objects,  give  a  falsehood  to  the  scene,  and  appear  M 
animals  of  a  different  species,  or  as  monsters. 

It  seems  to  be  from  the  same  principles  of  being 
true  to  nature,  that  a  gradatiim  of  scene,  or  what  is 
called  distance  is  required,  or  at  least  is  so  satisfactory 
in  landscape.  The  mind,  ailer  being  impressed  with 
Uie  effect  of  a  whole,  delights  in  examining  its  parti 
in  succession;  the  more  simple  and  obvious  thearraD(re* 
ment  of  these  parts,  therefore,  the  more  readily  does  the 
mind  acquiesce  in  their  effect    The  eye  of  the  artii^  i 

seising  on  the  nearest  and  most  remote  parti  of  a  scene, 
readily  marks  an  intermediate  or  middle  distance;  no 
given  extent  seems  necessary  for  this  purpose: 

■<  To  make  the  landBcape  grateAil  to  the  sight. 
Three  points  of  distance  ahrays  should  unite  ; 
And  howsoe*er  the  view  m^y  be  confined^ 
Three  marked  divisions  we  shall  aluayB  findJ* 

TheLorndKBpt^  by  R.  F.  KsrioBT. 

3.  Having  been  pleased  with  the  impression  of  ttiis  Dtfp>** 
landscape,  and  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  individually  natural,  let  us,  in  the 
next  place,  observe  their  disposition,  or  how  in  this  rt» 
Bpect  they  concur  in  forming  a  whole.  1.  As  Vojbrms, 
we  find  Uiat  their  lUsposition  is  in  groups  or  ossks. 
The  largest  group,  for  example,  is  placed  towards  one 
side  of  the  picture  in  the  foreground,  another  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  distance,  including  the 
buiidmg  and  adjoining  lake ;  and  the  remote,  or  third 
distance,  consists  of  a  low  line  of  wcxxl,  with  project* 
ing  groups  or  masses.    S.  As  to  cohmrs,  we  ftid  only 
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'tiuuvy.   diiFerent  shades  of  yellow  tnd  green  on  the  trees  and 
^"""V^^  grotmd.    S.  Aa  to  the  li^ht,  we  find  one  large  and 
principal  light  near  the  middle  of  the  view^  diverging 
mto  shade  aa  it  approaches  the  sides;  the  dearest  part 
is  the  water,  and  the  next  clearest  the  buflding,  and 
the  third  light  spreads  -over  a  broad  space  of  ground, 
near  die  water.    The  groups  in  the  forecroiind.  Bare  all 
in  a  deep  shadow.    One  ofthese,  near  tbe  water,  par- 
takes  of  the  principal  Kght,  and  those  in  the  third  dis- 
tance are  distinguished  by  a  ^sort  of  -neutralisation  of 
light,  ooleur,  anS  shade.    Such  is  the  disposition  of  the 
groups  or  partSj  in  order,  in  a  complex  view  of  the 
wliole,  to  fa;  the  cnre,  and  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 
tracted by  scattered  lightSy  oonftision  of  forms,  and  in- 
harmonioQs  colours. 
knnte&on* ..    4.  We  shall  next  remark  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  these  different  groups.     1.  They  are  con- 
nected in^each 'distance  by  a  real  nearness  oidtuaiion; 
and,  S.  In  the  view  as  a  whole,  fWmi  the  one  group 
coming  in'part  before  the  ether,  so  as  to  produce  con- 
nection by  tfpporvNi  proximUy,  Suppose  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case,  ana  thattne  groups  were  unconnected  either 
by  real  or  apparent  distance  of  situation,  the  conse* 
qnenoe  would  be,  that  each  group  being  surrounded 
hy  light,  would  become  a  distinct  object     The  eye 
iraold  imve  no  mting  place,  «id  the  asMinblage  would 
compose  a  whole. 

&  What  comes  next  to  be  examined,  is  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  parts  composing  each  indi- 
^dual  group.  1.  In'Tegard  to  the^/brm  of  the  parts  of 
each  group,  ^as  they  are  all  groups  of  the  same  sort  of 
tree,  we  mid  one' elementary  form  prevalent,  but  differ- 
ing in  magnitude,  and  in  combination,  by  their  con- 
trasted diqxisitiQn,  to  such  a  degree,  that  each  group 
differs  in  form  from  the  others,  without  at  the  same 
time  being  of  opposite  forms. 

2.  In  regard  to  colour^  the  same  kind  of  colour  pre- 
vails in  each  and  in  all  of  the  groups,  but  is  varied  in  de- 
^rree  by  the  same  contrasted  disposition.  In  some  parts 
a  yellowish  green  prevails,  in  others  a  greenish  yellow, 
in  otbers  a  russet  or  red  green,  and  occasionally  a  bright 
lipreen,  as  on  that  part  of  the  turf  where  the  light  strikes 
writh  the  greatest  force. 

S.  In  regard  to  tight  and  shade,  those  parts  of  the 
grroups  which  rise*above  the  horizon,  and  are  backed  by 
the  sky,  are  dark,  and  generally  darker  than  sudi  as  are 
backed  by  the  ground,  or  by  other  adjoining  groups. 
The  prominent  parts  of  eadi  group,  are  lighter  than 
the  retiring  parts  or  recesses  among  the  spray  and 
leaves.  These  prominent  and  retiring  parts,  in  the  near 
groups,  are  very  numerous ;  in  the  distance  they  are 
lost  in  the  seneral  serial  thade  of  the  group.  It  may 
be  oboerved  as  a  general  prindf^,  that  trees,  from 
their  rough  sur&oe,  and  consequent  imperfect  reflection 
of  lisrht,  «re  always  comparatively  darker  than  watert 
buildings,  or  ground.  In  creating  real  landscape,  they 
serve  in  some  measure  m  shades,  asthe  other  mateiials 
mentioned  serve  as  lights. 

We  have  said  noUiing  of  the  sky,  the  cows,  and 
sheep.  Suppose,  then,  in  order  to  complete  this  sketch, 
that  we  represent  the  sky  as  iooerely  grey  and  cloudy, 
and  the  cattle  and  sheep  grouped  in  tbe  middle  dis- 
tance, what  will  be  the  expression  of  the  view  ?  We 
think  it  would  express  very  little  to  general  observers-; 
but  there  being  nothing  glaringly  offensive  in  the  ar- 
rangement, it  would  be  expressive  of  some  beauty  to 
him  who  had  bestowed  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
suidscapes;  for  though  it  exhibits  but  little  hiurmony 
of  forms  and  oolours,  light  or  shade,  it  still  possesses 


enough  of  these  ingredients  te  render  it  worth  looking    UimfOf. 
at  as  a  picturesque  view. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  general  or  natural 
expression  of  melancholy  and  grandeur.  For  this 
'purpose  let  the  buildine  be  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
casUe,  whose  lofty  quadrangular  form  may  be  readily 
imagined  from  the  walls  we  mentioned,  as  composing 
the  ruined  building. 

The  character  of  grandeur,  then,  is  not  in  this  in« 
stance  communicated  to  the  picture,-  by  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  waUs,  which  have  no  variety  of  form,  lignt, 
or  shade,  in  themselves,  but  by  the  mental  associations 
to  wbidi  they  give  rise  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  we  mean  to 
recommend  the  introduction  of  artificial  -ruins  in  im« 
proved  scenes,  we  have  merely  made  choice  of  this  ex« 
pression,  as  ^ery  obviously  pointing  out  the  distinction 
between  picturesque  and  poetic  or  general  beauty.  We 
shall  add  a  few  other  examples. 

1.  Imagine  the  cattle  and  sheep  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  covered  by  smoothly  mown  turf,  and 
the  luxuriant  branches  of  some  of  tl^  fore'  ground  trees 
nearly  reclining  ^m  the  ground.  The  firiBt  expression 
would  be  that  ef  beautiful,  oe  elegant  picturesque;  the 
next  that' of  stillness,  and  consecration  to  9*aii,.'.-stilli 
ness,  as  being  without  animals,  or  moving  objects ;  and 
consecration  to  oum,  from  the  mown  surfabe,  greatly 
hefghtened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  branches  tif 
trees  reclining  on  the  ground,  which  never  can  happen 
where  sheep^  or  cattle  are  admitted,  and  which  forms 
the  leading  visible  distinction  between  a  group  of  trees 
in  a  park,  and  a  groOp  on  a 'mown  lawn.  It  is  not 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  turf,  brafiy  particular  mix- 
ture of  light  and  shade  in  the  reclining  branches,  that 
this  expression  is  produced,  but  from  reflectit^  on  the 
cause  (^  this  i^^)earance. 

2.  Imagine,  mstead  of  the  smooth  turf,  uncouth  rough 
ground,  covered  in  some  places  with  furze,  briars,  bram« 
Dies,  and  tangled  thickets ;  the  water  fringed  with  rush« 
es,  and  partiiuly  concealed  by  aquatic  shrubs ;  and  wiki 
horses  and  deer  forming  the  anunated  part  of  the  scene. 
The  expression  would  be  eminently  picturesque ;  but 
there  would  also  be  to  Expression  of  wildness,  not  re« 
suiting  fr^nn  the  picturesque  qualities  as  such,  but  from 
menfd  reflection  on  the  differoice  between  this  scene 
and  one  of  cultivation. 

S.  Imagine  the  view  deprived  of  the  lake  and  the 
building,  and  consisting  only  of  the  wood  -and  ground, 
with  the  heads  of  a  stri^gling  row  of  willow  trees  ap« 
peering  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant waterfall  heard  through  the  U'ees.  tiere  to  picta* 
resque  beauty  we  have  an  idea  of  water»M>f  an  immense 
body  of  it  in  the  lake  or  river  which  supplies  the  watered 
fall— and  of  the  rocks,  which  emiose  their  powerful  ob- 
struction to  a  body  of  water.  The  reader  will  here  re« 
mark,  how  much  of  the  sublime  beauty  of  this  scene  de- 
pends on  sound,  which  can  never  be  included  under  nio« 
turesque  beauty.  The  leading  expression  is  that  ofsu- 
blimi^,  accompanied  bv  various  associations  «fdigni«^ 
ty  produced  by  the  rocks,  and  of  grandeur  suggested' 
by  the  stream,  after  the  waters  have  renewed  theis 
tranquil  course,  and  rolling,  as  we  may  imagine,  ma-> 
jesticslly  along  under  the  imade  of  the  line  of  willow^ 


Other  examples  ^f  a  more  striking  nature  might  bei 
adduced ;  but  these  instances  we  consider  sufficient  to 
shew  the  difference  between  a  composition  merely  pic* 
turesque,  and  one  expressive  of  general  or  natural  beau* 
ty,  imd  to  ^bve  our  position,  that  both  poetry  and 
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Of  the  M»-  shapes  whidi  are  often  there  confusedly  tumbled  to- 
^eriali  of    gether,  might  sufficiently  justify  the  remark.     But  the 
9^*°'^  caprice  does  not  stop  here ;  to  mix  with  such  shapes  a 
'  "^'  form  perfectly  regular,  is  still  more  extravagant ;  and 
yet  the  effect  is  sometimes  so  wonderful^  that  we  can- 
not wish  the  extravagance  corrected."    Oh,  {ni-MsiL 
Card,  p  23. 

Skct.  IL  Of  WwkL 

Wo6d.  Almost  all  the  grand  effects  in  both  styles  of  im« 

provement  are  produced  by  wood^  which«  whether  in 
scattered  forests,  thickets,  or  groups,  or  in  compact 
geometric  squares,  avenues,  or  rows,  constitutes  the 
greatest  chann  of  every  country.  A  tree-in  itself  is  in- 
deed the  noblest  object  of  inanimate  nature  ;•  eorobines 
everv  species  of  beauty,  from  its  sublime  effect  as  a 
whole,  to  the  most  minute  and  refined  expression  of 
mind  in  the  individual  beauty  of  its  leaves ;  exhibits 
that  majestic  uniformity  and  infinite  variety  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  relative  beauty,  and  the  natural 
expressions  of  individual  species,  are  as  various  as  are 
their  forms  and  magnitude,  their  utility  to  man,  and 
the  situations,  soils,  clinuites,  and  other  general  and  ac» 
ddental  circumstances  of  which  they  are  indications. 
Previously,  therefore,  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  ^ood, 
.we  shall  endeavour  to  form  some  arrangement  of  this 
^eat  storehouse  of  beauty. 

Trees.  .The  hardy  treea  of  Europe  may  be  classed  according 

to  magnituae,  form»  colour,  mode  of  gfowth,  duration^ 
and  expression. 

1.  Magnkude*  Trees  of  great  height  are,  the  £ng« 
lish  elm,  ash,  larch,  Polish  and  Carduna  poplar,  &a; 
but  the  laburnum,  mountain  ash,  and  evergreen  oak, 
are  very  low  trees.  A  medium  in  height  may  be  found 
in  the  maple,  pine,  and  birch.  Some  trees  exceed  in 
breadth*  as  the  oak^  Spanish  chesnut,  and  Scotch  elm ; 
others  of  different  heights  are  very  slender,  as  the  Lorn- 
iiardy  poplar,  cypress,  and  bird  cherry. 

2.  Form,  The  oak  and  Spanish  chesnut  afford  the 
most  irregular  and  picturesque  shapes  with  round 
heads;  the  English  elm,  and  ash,  have  long  narrow 
forms  and  round  heads  ;  the  beech  and  horse  chesnut, 
compact  oval  forms,  with  obtuse  heads;  the  larch, 
spruce,  and  fir  tribe  in  general,  have  conical  shapes,  and 
pointed  spiiy  ti»s,  &c. 

.  3.  Cwmr.  The  Scotch  fir,  yew,  and  horse  chesnut, 
jure  dark  greens ;  the  larch  and  elm,  a  yellow  green ;  the 
abele,  huntingdon  willow,  a  silvery  green,  &c 

4.  Mode  and  ime.  of,  growth.  The  nature  of  some 
trees  is  to  lose  their  lower  branches  as  they  increase  in 
J!ieight,  as  the  fir  tribe ;  4md  others  have  a  tendency  to  re* 
tain  them,  as  the  wychelm.  In  some  the  branches  de- 
scend, and  often  recline  on  the  gvound,as  the  lime  tree 
and  platanus.  Some  are  very  compact  in  their  ibliagc^ 
as  the  horse  chesnut ;.  others  very  open,  as  the  ash  and 
,the  acacia. .  Some  have  drooping  spniy,.  as  the  weeping 
willow ;  diat  of  others  tends  jipwards,  as .  in .  the  Lom- 
.bardy  poplar  2  horizontally,  as  in  theoak;  and  obliquelyt 
as  in  the  Scotch  fir.  Some  grow  with  rapidly,  as  tne 
Carob'na  and.  Athenian  poplars ;  others  very  slowly,  otf 
the  oak  and  the  stone  pme. 

5.  Duratkm,  The  most  durable  of  trees  is. the  oak; 
the  least  so,  some  of  the4>oplar  and  fir  tribe.  A  medium 
is  to  be  found  in  the  elm  and  lime. 

6.  Expreuion.  Some  trees  oonvev  ideas  of  utility  in 
the  arts,  and  mark  the  i^ttention  ana  industry  of  man, 
as  having  pUuited  them  for  this  purpose,  as  the  oak, 
•Mk,  elm,.&c.    Others  are  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
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of  little  use,  and  convey  Ideaiofnegleetor  afVildneii  Or  the  m 
as  the  hornbeam,  sorb,  trembling  popkr,  &c  Some  in*   te«J«« 
dicate  general  improvement  and  artifidai  plantations,  ^*^'*( 
as  the  larch  and  spruce  *fir ;  others  jpvden  sceneiy  or  ^y^ 
pknUtions  near  ahouse^  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  and 
platanus.  Some  indicate  riehdeep  soil,  as Uie  oik;  and 
rich  thin  soil,  as  the  elm;  others  chalk  or  gnvd,  as 
the  beech ;  rocky  ground,  as  the  ash ;  marshy  gnrand, 
as  the  alder ;  the  proximity  of  water,  as  die  wiuow. 

There  ue  also  natural  expressions  belonging  to 
traes,  -partly  from  general,  ana  partly  Irom  aoddental 
association ;  as  strength  and  stability  to  the  osk,  ease 
and  elegance  to  the  birch,  sweetness  to  the  lime,  gloom 
to  the  cypress  and.  yew,  melancholy  to  the  weeping 
willow^  &c. 

Shrubs  may  be  similarly  arranged,  jbut  we  prefer  ar«  sfanbi 
nmging  them  into  magnitude,  mode  of  growth,  ever* 
green,  deciduous,  native,  naturalized,  and  exotic. 

1.  Magnitude,  Some  shrubs  are  high,  approaching 
•to  the  character  of  trees,  as  the  mespilus  andoonnnoa 
holly ;  -others  veyy  low,  as  the  butcher's  broom  and 
•dwarf  birch. 

-2.  Mode  of  growihf  including  creepers,  as  tiieify; 
climbers,  as  the  virgin's  bower;  trailers,  as  the  brunble; 
compact  forms,  as  tluitofthearborvitas;  open  airy  brandw 
es,  as  in  the  tamarisk;  and  singular  branches,  as  thoie  of 
the  stagshom  shumacb.  Some  as  shrubs  soon  acquire 
picturesque  shapes,  as  the  thorn,  holly,  and  elder. 

3.  Evergreens,  as  the  holly,  laurel  yew,  launistinQi 
4urbutns,  &c. 

4.  Deciduous,  as  the.guelder*rose,  lilac,  ayrings.'Ac. 

5.  Native,  as  the  houy,  privet,  haael,  «thoni,  briar, 

6.  Naiuralixed,  as  the  rose,  syringa,  Klac,  labninimi, 
&a 

7.  Exotic,  or  foreign,  as  the  accoba,  rhododendron, 
aaalea.  Sec 

-The  above -arrangement  refers  to  the  plants  as  gnnr« 
ing  detached  from  other  trees,  and  as  nearly  foil 
grown.  It  is  less  intended  to  comprehend  every  dis* 
racteristic  distinction,  than  to  suggest  to  the  artist  the 
principal  light  in  which  he  ought  to  view  trees  snd 
shrubs.  Nor  could  he  with  confidence  att«npt  pisnt- 
inff,  with  even  such  a  knowledge  as  could  be  ob* 
tamed  from  the  above  arrangement,  completed  by  in- 
serting aU  the-names  under  their  proper  heads;  for  im* 
less  ke  has  seen  the  majority  of  the  foil  grown  trees 
himself,'beth  singly  and  connected  in  gronpsandmastei, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  comparative  rapidity  of  their 
growth  in  different  dimates  and  soils,  he  cannot  well 
foresee  the  result  of  his4abours,  or  look  forward  "  with 
the  prophetic  eye  of  taste"  to  certain  beauty.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  proofs,  arising  from  the  unjust  pie* 
ferenoe  given  to  exotics  of  unknown  aliapes  and  don* 
tion,  in  situations  where  the  general  form  and  situatton 
of  the  tree,  or  even  of  one  or  two  trees,  ia  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  effect  of  a  whole.  How  fie* 
quently  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a  plantadon  near  a  hoase,  do 
we  see  acacias,  cutleaved  elders,  varic^ted  sycsmorea, 
SiC  where  the  oak,  birch,  lime,  or  Spanish -chesnat; 
would  have  produced  a  much  more  Impswsive  general 
.effect! 

For  the  historv,  character,  and  culture  of  trees  snd 
ahrubs  in  general  use,  see  Planting  and  Bnral  OtM' 
meni,  by  Mr.  Marshall ;  Hunter's  Kvtl^'s  Syhai  sal 
ilanbunr's  Complete  Body  of  Planting  and  Gonicatsg. 

We  shall  now  proceedT  to  consider  planting,  with  a 
view  to  relative  and  natural  beauty^  or,  in  otbir  werds^ 
the  ancient  and  modem  style. 
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^*4.     Part  I.    Planting  in  the  Geometric  or  Ancient  Style. 

^^  Tbe  first  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  cat 

StomttBc  S^^i^l  design ;  and  here,  as  in  the  ground^  geometrio 
j^toig.  forms  ivill  still  prevail,  and  while  the  masses  reflect 
forms  from  the  house*  or  represent  squares,  triangles^ 
or  trapesiums,  the  more  minute  parts,  characterised 
by  lines- rather  than  forms,  such  as  avenues,  rx>w8^ 
dumps  and  stars*  Sec.  are  contained  in  parallelograms^ 
squares,  or  circles.  In  r^ard  to  the  parts,  masses  and 
avenues  should  extend  from  the  house  in  idl  directions, 
ao  far  as  to  diffuse  around  the  character  of  design  ;  and 
as  mudi  farther  in  particular  directions,  as  the  nature 
of  the  sur&ce  admits  of,  the  distant  beauties  suggesti 
nd  the  character  of  the  mansion  requires.  In  dis« 
posing  these  masses,  whether  on  a  fiat  or  irregular  sur- 
face, regard  will  be  had  to  leave  uncover^  such  a 
onantity  of  lawn  or  turf,  as  shall  at  all  events  admit  a 
nee  circulation  of- air,  give  breadth  of  light,  and  dis« 
pli^  the  form  of  the  large  masses  of  wood.    Uniformi- 

S-and  variety  as  a  whole,  and  use  as  well  as  beauty  in 
e  parts,  must  be  kept  oonstmtly  in  view.  Avenues, 
alleys,  and  vistas,  should  serve  as  much  as  possible  as 
roads,  walks,  lines  of  fences,  or<  screens  of'  shelter  or 
diade ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  ease,  thcnr  should  point 
to  some  distant  beauties,  or  near  artificial  objects,  ta  be 
seen  at  or  b^ond  their  termination.  The  outer  extre- 
mities of  artificial  plantation»  may  either  join  natural 
woods,  other  artificial  scenes,  cultivated  lands,  or  Imu^ 
i«n  heaths  orcommons. 

When  artificial  plantations  join  natural  woodsy  tbe 
avenues,  alleys,  and  circular^giades  of  the  former  may 
•  be  continued  a  certain  length  in  the  latter,  so  that  the 
point  where  die  natural  wood  begins,  and  the  artificial 
plantation  ends,  mav  not  be  diMoverable.    In  aid  of 
this  effect,  the  sort  of  tree  which  prevails  m  the  natural 
soene^  should  also  prevail  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
artificial  wood.    When  artificial  scenes  join  other  arti- 
ficial scenes,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  by  the  recipro- 
cal continuation  of  avenues,  strips,  or  masses,  so  far  to 
unite  the  two  seats,  as  to  concnd  the  boundaries  of 
each,  while  the  two  mansions  will  thua  eacb'  borrow  a 
splendour  from  the  other.  - 

There  are  still  existing  proofs  of  the  attention  paid 
to  this  subject  in  former  times,  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  apparent  connection  by  avenues  between 
Blenheim,  Ditchley,  and  Heythrope,  though  the  last 
numsion  is  nearly  ten  miles  distant  from  the  first 

When  artificiiu  scenes  join  cultivated  lands,  if  those 
lands  are  enclosed,  broad  strips,  hedge-rows,  square  or 
Boand  clumps  in  the  angles  of  the  fields,  with  such  re- 
tsiprocal  dispositicm  of  Imes-or  forms  as  the  case  may 
suggest,  will  continue  the  character  of  artificial  planta* 
lion;  and  where  roads  are  necessary,  if  utiHty  does 
not  forbid,  they  should  be  formed  in  part  as  avenues^ 
in.  continuation  of  those  within  the  artificial  scenes 

When  artificial  plantations  are  .bounded  by  barren 
limUhS'Or  commons,  all  that  can  be  -done  is  to  advance 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  place,  portions  of  avenues, 
and  rows  of  trees  of  different  lengths.  Sometimes  an 
inequality,  crowned  by  a  clump  or  thicket,  may  pro- 
mote the  ^ea.  On  other  occasions,  where  the  heath 
car  iiraste  may  be  so  black  as  to  convey  no  agreeable 
expression,  and  therefore  is,  of  course,  struck  out  en- 
tirely from  the  improved  scene,  a  sort  of  connection 
niay  be  given,  by  advancing  strips  or  rows  from  the 
botindarv  plantation  into  the  heath.  Even  single  or 
scattered  trees^  if  they  jcan  be.  protected  in.that  fiitUM 


tion,  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  that  sort  of  con- Of  the  Ms- 
nection  required ;  and,  while  it  gratifies  the  proprietor's    ^i^  of 
love  of  appropriation,  will  please  the  eye  of  the  travel-  9^°""^'.' 
ler,  who  views  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  delights  to  WoodT"**^ 
observe  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  its  principal  fea-  Geometrk 
tnres.  plantiDg. 

Having  disposed  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts,  as 
fitf  as  respects  their  general  effect  and  connection,  what 
remains  to  be  considered  is,  the  sort  of  tree,  manner  of 
disposing  the  plants^  fences,  and  future  management 

The  object  m  view,  the  expression  of  art  and  design,  Spedet  of 
suggests  the  propriety  of  employing  different  apecies  to  txec 
those  which  are  natural  to,  or  most  abound  in  the  sBr« 
rounding  country.  In  a  country  of  common  firs,  the 
spruce  and  sflver  fir,  and  cedar,  afford  a  choice.  In  a 
country  of  oaks  or  elms,  chesnuts,  limes,  and  planes, 
form  suitable  contrasts.  Where  the  plantations  are  ez« 
tensive,  the  value  of  the  timber  must  always  be  a  prin- 
cipal object;  and,  therefore,  the  contrasted  trees  should 
be  chosen  accordingly.  Some  species,  however,  are  so 
happily  adapted  for  this  style,  and  as  ornamental  trees 
in  both  styles,  tlut  they  ought  seldom  to  be  admitted 
near  the  house.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  horse  ches* 
nut,  lime,  Spanish  chesnut,  plane,  luoombe  oak,  cedar, 
atone  pine,  &e.  As  the  four  last  species  mentioned 
are  in  exposed  situations,  liable  to  injury  from  extraor* 
dtnary  severe  winters,  a  few  hardier  sorts,  resembling 
them  in  general  appearance,  should  be  intevraingled  in 
the  plantation,  to  preserve  the  larger  masses  in  case  of 
accident,  but  to  confiorm  with  the-  general  effect  in  oo« 
lour  and  style  of  foliage,.  a»  well  as  in  form. «  Different ' 
spedesottght-not in  general  to  be  ndxed  together  in  • 
the  masses ;  one,  or  at  moat  two,  conforming  varieties 
is  sufficient,  more  would  destroy  the  breadth  of  colour 
of  the  mass,  and  the  duiracter  of  its  surface.  Different 
masses,  avenues,  and  more  minute  parts,  may,  hoif« 
ever,  be  planted  with  different. species  o£  trees;  ndre 
sorts  may  be  also  introduced  in  hues,  along  the  front 
of  many  of  the  masses,  ranged  alonff  stars,  odt^s^d'ot^i 
&c  The  snow«drop  tree,  from  its  beautiful  blossoms, 
and  the  bitch  and  hazel,  for  the  dinplay  of  their  catkins 
during  winter,  are  well  calcidated  ror  walks  adapted  to 
that  season  of  the  year,  and  should  be  planted  in  firont 
of  firs,  or  other  evergreens.  Such  also  is  the  .principal 
situation  for  flowering  shrubs,  and  no  plants  can  be 
more  showy  than  the  horse  chesnut,  common  lilact 
acacia,  guelderrose,  Portu^  laurel,  holly,  birdcherry, 
mespilus,  and  laburnum,  m  similar  situations,  and  foe 
fmeral  purposes.  In  dutributing  the  species  of  tree 
m  general  masses,  the  same  general  principles  of  com« 
position  must  be  attended  to,  which  we  have  pointed 
out  aa  far  as  respects  form.  The  colours  and  character 
of  the  heads  of  the  trees  must  be  connected,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  certain  degree  contrasted,  in  order  to 
produce  an  artificial  and  yet  harmonious  effect 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  here,  whether  .the  new  va- ^ 
rieties  of  American,  and  other  shrubs,*  obtained  since 
tbe  introduction  of  landscape  gardening,  are  to  be  ad-, 
mitted  under  this  style  of  miprovement?  We  answer,- 
certainly.  There  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  de« 
stroy  part  of  the  allusion  to  An  ancient  place;  but  wet 
do  not  contend  for  tbe  revival  of  the  ancient  style,  as 
producin^f  imitations  and  illusive  characters,*  or  on  ac« 
count  of  Its  antiquity,  but. as  a  distinct  mode  of  garden* 
ing.  We  would  therefore  not  copy  its  faults,  or  study 
its  defects,  but  add  to  its  beauties  fVom  all  the'  resources 
furnished  by  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  of 
design,  as  well  as  by  the  ccmtinued  accesaiop  to  oiir  .^ 
itoGK  of  trees  «nd  ahmbe* 
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The  manner  t^dlmring  the  piants  is  influenced  by 
the  same  principle  or  avowed  art;  in  row8>  equidistant 
masses,  in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  and  in  every  case  so 
as  never  to  be  mistaken  for  trees  or  shrubs  sprung  up 
accidentally. 

Fences, — Here  the  ancient  style  has  a  grand  advan- 
tage over  the  modem,  in  which,  as  far  as  respects  the 
imitation  of  nature,  all  fences  are  to  be  considered  as 
temporary,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  degree  looked  on 
as  nuisances  to  be  afterwards  removed.  Besides,  their 
irregular  and  drcnitoos  line  is  displeasing  to  many 
who  do  not  understand  ground  plans,  with  a  view  to 
pifturesque  beauty,  when  the  trees  are  grown  up.  But 
m  geometric  gardening,  fences  are  to  be  considered  in 
many  cases  as  objects,  and  when  not  regarded  in  this 
light,  their  directions  and  Kmits  are  so  mmutely  point- 
ed out  by  the  determined  outline  of  the  plantations, 
that  tihe  eye  acquiesces  in  their  situation  and  use. 
Fenoes  of  any  common  and  economical  description  are 
employed  to  protect  the  trees  of  open  avenues,  open 
proves,  and  single  open  rows.  But  the  more  common 
kind  are  walk,  whidi  in  the  prominent  parts  ought 
to  be  well  built  of  shaped  stone,  and  substantially 
finished  by  raised  or  flat  copings,  bearing  some  rela- 
tion to  the  copings  of  the  simpler  parapets  of  the 
house.  The  gates  necessary  In  these  walls,  as  well  as 
in  some  sorts  of  permanent  verdant  fences,  supply  oc- 
casion for  soeh  architectural  forma  and  lines,  as  are  ad- 
vantageous in  reflecting  those  of  the  mansion,  and 
atren^ening  the  prevailing  idea  of  dignity,  art,  and 
design.  Every  sort  of  fence  belonging  to  the  modem 
etyle,  may  be  occasionally  employed  in  the  ancient, 
and  besides  widb,  half  sunk  walls,  and  raised  mounds 
with  a  walk  at  top,  we  may  enumerate  holly,  yew,  lau- 
rel, and  other  shrabs,  eimer  simple  or  chequered,  by 
alternate  deciduous  or  evergreen  species,  varied  b^ 
arcades  and  standards,  riiom  into  shapes,  or  in  their 
natural  growth.  Hedges  of  flowering  shrubs  may  also 
be  introduced ;  of  creepers  on  open  palisades ;  and  va- 
rious others  of  great  beauty  may  be  invented,  or  are  to 
be  found  in  books  on  this  style  of  gardening. 

Jtfi0iM^eifiefU.«*-In  this  respect,  also,  the  advantage  is 
greatly  m  favour  of  the  ancient  style ;  for  as  all  openu 
tions  ^pruning  and  thinning  in  the  other  should  bedone 
under  the  eye  of  the  landscape  gardener,  so  all  these  ope« 
rations  here  may  be  performed  by  any  labourer ;  the 
object  being  simply  to  [Mroduce  a  straight  ufvright  smooth 
atom,  to  ascertain  height  according  to  circumstances, 
and  allow  each  particular  tree  to  attain  its  full  size, 
flheariiig  or  clipping  is  always  a  mere  mechanical  ope- 
ration ;  plain  hedges,  and  close  alleys,  require  only  a 
line  for  a  guide ;  and  in  the  case  of  arcades,  or  verdant 
sculpture,  there  is,  or  always  shoukl  be,  a  frame  of  trel- 
lis work  of  correct  design  to  guide  die  gardener. 

From  die  comparative  brevity  of  this  view  which  we 
have  taken  of  fMsnting  under  the  ancient  style,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  thai  we  are  £Eur  from  supposing  it 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  natural  method  to  which  we 
now  proceed,  referring  for  more  particular  information 
to  Le  Blond,  and  otter  French  authors ;  and  to  Swit* 
ser^s  Ichnographia  Rtutica, 

Part  H.    Planting  under  the  Modem  Style,  or  toith  a 
view  to  Picturesque  or  l^tuural  Beauty. 


Modern  This  subject  we  shall  consider  as  it  respects  the  ef- 

^^"9 1     feet  of  the  whc^,  the  parts,  the  natural  suiface,  species 
^^of  ths  of  tree,  aumner  of  planring,  fences,  ana  nianagemtnt. 
L  The  effe^  ofikt  whoSf,  as  we  have  had  repeatedly 


occasion  to  observe,  is  always  the  first  and  the  mcA  Osdnib 
consideration  in  every  work  of  art,  whedier  that  art  tonbif 
has  for.  its  end  the  creation  of  objects  of  mvention  or  ^"^ 
imitation.    All  planting,  as  respects  4he  foraution  of  «  ^^ 
country  residence,  must  necessarily  be  materially  influ, 
enced  by  the  character  «id  situation  of  the  hoaie,  u  ^^^ 
the  capital  feature  in  the  e(Hnposition.    To  this  htime,  «^\ 
the  leading  mass^  of  wood  and  lawn»  answerii^  d)^  fhelc 
end  of  light  and  shade  in  paintings  must  invite  sad  £• 
rect  the  eye  in  the  general  view  of  the  plaoa    F^ 
must  embrace  it  on  one  or  on  mote  sides,  and  ^vcfn 
from  it  in  masses  suitable  to  its  magnitude  sod  toe 
extent  of  the  grounds,  and  in  forma  and  chanicttti 
of  woody  surface,  suitable  to  the  natural  sitoatisfi  sad 
die  expressimi  to  be  created.    If  the  manuoB  is  on  • 
declivity,  the  principal  light  should  embraoe  the  h^ 
whidi  looks  down,  rather  than  those  which  leak  up,cr 
on  either  side.    The  views  from  the  windows  saegMti 
this  arrangement,  and  will  point  out  in  every  ote«« 
tuation,  whether  a  flat,  a  hill,  or  an  im^gufar  tnABS, 
on  which  side  or  sides,  the  ]«Miing  masses  ate  to  \an 
their  origin.    To  determine  their  magnitude  fina,  aad 
number  would  be  impossiUe,  without  a  planQrps^ 
ticular  case  to  refer  to.  To  point  out  their  style  is  sofi* 
cient,  whidi  must  always  be  irregular  like  nature ;  ge» 
nerally  stretch  along  such  rising  grounds  as  the  ntui^ 
tion  affords ;  and,  nke  her,  always  oombining  a  certain 
degree  of  unifcMrmity  or  reoc^iaable  ahape,  evenanudA 
the  greatest  seeming  deviations  from  this  quality  of  fr 
gures. 

As  the  house  indicates  the  commencement  of  As 
masses,  the  character  of  oountry  surroundini^  the  scene 
of  improvement  must  determine  the  Hmita  and  style  oC 
their  termination.  If  the  lands  ate  laid  out  in  rcguisr 
enclosures,  bounded  bv  hedges  and  hedge  rows,  the 
same  style  must  prevail  in  the  margin  of  die  park;  st 
least  in  as  many  places,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  will 
produce  connection;  and,  if  possible,  as  mudi  fsitha 
as  will  harmonise  the  scene  within,  with  the  countiy 
without  If  it  is  entirely  or  in  part  surrounded  1^  f<^ 
rest  scenery,  the  termination  is  easily  and  completely 
efiecied,  by  attending  to  the  style  of  wood  and  spedes 
of  tree  prevailing  without,  for  a  moderate  distance  with* 
in  the  boundary.  If  bounded  bv  the  aea,  or  a  Urgf 
lake,  an  abrupt  termination  will  be  aa  natural  ss  it 
would  be  fonnal  on  the  margm  of  a  cultivated  «»» 
face. 

9.  The  jMfif  whidi  enter  into  the  compodtionof  sTteiB^ 
mass  of  wood,  and  compose  its  varied  and  intncati  | 
boundary  by  real  or  apparent  connection,  are  thickets, 
groupes,  and  single  plants.  A  single  plant  may  eilkr 
be  a  single  tree,  or  a  single  dirub  ;  a  group,  two  iff 
three  piuits,  either  of  trees  or  shrube,  or  both,  conned* 
ed,  yet  contrasted  in  their  positiona  ;  and  aa  they  tre 
geoeraUy  planted  of  some  siae,  in  order  to  be  q)eedil9 
out  of  the  reach  of  catde,  they  ou^fat  to  be  oontiaaled 
in  the  inclination  of  their  stems,  in  order,  as  far  as  srt 
fan  go,  to  transfer  a  similar  variety  to  their  bnuichefl 
and  future  growth.  A  thicket,  or  aa  it  is  called  bj  Ur» 
Wheatley,  a  dump,  (though  undoubeedly  he  ne^m 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  round  and  oval  shapes  whidi 
now  pass  by  that  name,)  is  a  small  irrearolar  mass,  or  s 
duster  oi  groupes,  and  may  contain  etuier  lices  akn^ 
or  trees  and  shrubs. 

Every  one  of  these,  though  ccmaadenddj  delaehsd, 
must  be  oonsidered  as  belonging  to  the  nearest  laasi 
either  of  wood,  of  building,  or  of  rodiia,  or  some  olte 
object  of  magnitude  which  rises  boldly  into  the  mr»  A 
group,  or  a  single  tree,  equidistant  fnm  eray  <f^ 
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OttibaMft*  object,  can  form  no  part  of  any  of  them  ;  it  cannot, 
leriait  of   therefofe,  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  whole,  and 
Girdening.  ^^m,  ^y  i^  regarded  as  »  spot  in  the  composition,  or 
^ZJ^^  admired  for  its  particular  beauties.     Connection,  there- 
fore, real  or  apparent,  is  the  leading  consideration  in  re- 
spect to  the  situation,  or  positions  of  thickets  and  groups. 
As  we  have  before  observed,  they  must  be  either  near, 
or  apparently  near  to  the  masses  to  which  they  belong, 
so  as  to  effect  that  loose  and  airy  appearance  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  mass,  which  the  painter  effects  by  the 
touches  of  his  pencil  in  finishing  the  outline  of  a  tree. 
For  this  purpose,  groups,  thickets,  and  single  trees, 
may  be  used  at  the  same  time.     When  a  considerable 
length  of  unvaried  line  is  to  be  broken  into  parts,  a 
thicket  may  stand  detached  from  it,  connected  by  a  few 
straggling  trees  in  the  interval  between.     This  thicket, 
in  its  turn,  may  have  its  boundary  similarly  varied 
by  detached  groups,  and  from  these  may  stand  out 
one  or  two  single  trees.     The  next  break  in  the  line  to 
l>e  varied,   may  be  effected  by  two  or  three  groups 
contrasted  in  disposition ;  some  attached ;  others  play- 
ing easily  round  them  at  moderate  distances,  but  still 
so  as  to  slide  easily  into  a  whole.    By  proceeding  in 
this  way  along  the  most  formal  and  monotonous  line, 
it  may  not  only  be  varied,  but  changed  in  character,  so 
as  to  present  every  variety  of  prominence  and  recess. 
With  respect  to  the  distances  which  these  parts  of  forms, 
(speaking  of  them  always  with  reference  to  their  ground 
plan,)  ought  to  be  from  the  mass  and  from  each  other, 
almost  every  thinff  will  depend  on  the  situaticm.   They 
may  be  at  some  distance  on  a  flat,  not  to  be  viewed 
from  an  eminence  considerably  above  its  level ;  be- 
cause the  effect  of  vision  will,  at  a  moderate  distance. 
In  this  situation,  throw  a  surface,  scattered  with  single 
trees,  into  a  mass  of  wood.    But  on  declivities,  viewed 
firom  Opposite  declivities  or  distant  plains,  the  contigui- 
ty must  be  greater  to  form  a  breadtti  of  mass.  But  here, 
w  in  most  other  instances,  the  practice  of  sketching 
landscape,  and  especially  trees,  will  afford  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  effect  and  the  principle,  and  a  more 
apt  illustration  of  the  practice,  than  a  volume  of  the 
justestand  most  minute  instructions. 

Thickets  may  next  be  considered  in  regard  to  their 
form,  that  is,  the  form  of  their  ground  plan;  and  with 
groups  and  single  trees  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  spe- 
cies.    Thickets  are  produced  by  nature,  by  the  inroads 
ef  cattle,  or  other  animals,  grazing  or  cropping  the 
herbage,  and  with  it  the  yonn^  trees  in  forest  scenery. 
On  levels  and  sheltered  situations,  we  find  their  form 
comparatively  r^^lar,  because  there  appears  no  per- 
manent <ir  genera!  reason  to  occasion  their  encroachment 
on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other.     But  on  varied 
surfaces  and  soils,  a  preference  is  given  by  depasturing 
animals  to  certain   natural  plants,  and  the  side  on 
which  they  abound  is  penetrated  more  deeply  than  the 
other.    The  plan  of  the  thicket  thereff>re  varies  accord- 
ingly.     In  elevated  grounds  exposed  to  a  partictilar 
wind,  the  thickets  will  exceed  in  len^h,  which  will  be 
found  genew}Iy  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  storm. 
The  cause  is  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out;  but  this 
effect,    and  every  other  observed  in  the  groups  and 
thickets  of  natural  scenery,  alwa^^s  merit  study,  and 
most  frequently  deserve  imitation  in  creations  of  land- 
sci^e  scenery. 

The  species  of  tree  ought  obviously  to  be  those  of 
the  part  of  the  mass  to  which  they  belong;  for  thickets, 
groups,  and  single  trees,  ought  to  resemble  disjointed 
and  broken  fragments  from  those  masses.    But  in  par* 
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ticular  cases,  for  rendering  a  prominence  stHT  more  pro- 
minent, or  increasing  the  depth  of  a  recess,  a  few 
plants  of  similar  or  not  discordant  growths,  but  of  dark- 
er or  lighter  greens,  may  at  a  distance  add  to  the  ef- 
fect of  each.  By  the  same  process,  with  more  con- 
trasted species,  where  no  other  mode  can  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, the  formality  of  a  single  row  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  varied  in  its  situation  and  contour. 

S,  The  natural  surface,  we  have  already  hinted,  mnst 
influence  in  a  considerable  degree  the  form  and  mag- 
lutude,  both  of  groups  and  masses.  The  beauly'  of  air 
verdant  scenery  depends,  more  than  on  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, on  the  inequalities  of  the  ground's  sur- 
face. Wood  will  almost  always  add  to  this  beauty  by 
heightening  the  eminences.  A  few  trees  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  knoll,  raise  it  to  the  character  of  a  hill.  A  con« 
nected  train  of  groups  placed  along  the  back  of  a  ridge^ 
produce  at  once  a  bolder  and  more  varied  outline,  and* 
render  a  feature  prominent  and  beautiful,  which  was 
before  duU  or  disagreeable  in  expression.  To  plant  the 
hills,  and  leave  bare  the  vallies,  is  therefore  a  good 
general  maxim ;  though  carried  to  an  undue  excess,  or 
used  without  taste  or  feeling,  by  Brown  and  other  po« 
polar  artists.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  modem 
style  of  gardening,  all  the  hilla  were  planted,  but  few 
of  them  presented  more  than  a  circular  clump  of  a  few 
yards  diameter  perched  on  their  summit  The  country 
abounds  in  examples  which  ought  to  serve  as  beacons  to 
all  future  improvers,  and  warn  them  against  an  igno« 
rant  adoption  of  any  maxim,  without  duly  studying  it? 
spirit  and  meaning.  To  plant  a  hill,  is  not  to  plant 
only  its  summit,  but  in  all  cases  a  part,  and  in  many 
the  greater  part  of  its  sides.  Their  beauty  individually 
requires  this ;  and  the  idea  of  a  whole,  renders  their 
connection  with  other  hills,  by  clothing  more  or  less 
not  only  their  sides,  but  the  intermediate  vallies  or 
plains,  an  essential  consideration.  In  extending  this 
practice  to  mountain  scenery,  the  powerful  effect  of  wood 
may  be  nobly  displayed  by  the  hand  of  the  master,  who«» 
following  the  idea  o^  the  poet,  shall 
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With  sweeping  tiain  of  forest  and  prodigality  of  ahade.*** 


4.  The  species  of  tree.  Were  the  imitation  of  natural  spedes  of 
woods  to  be  the  object  in*  all  cases,  the  variety  in  the  uees. 
plants  would  be  limited  to  three  or  four  native  species; 
as  a  greater  number  are  seldom  found  wild  in  Great 
Britain,  within  the  limited  extent  of  forest  scenery, 
which  would  enter  into  the  composition  c^  a  country 
residence.  But  if  the  style  of  nature  be  imitated  in 
their  arrangement,  the  variety  may  be  much  greater 
without  interfering  with  general  effects.  Nature  dis* 
seminates  her  plants  by  scattering  their  seeds,  and  the 
offspring  rise  round  the  parent  in  masses  or  breadths^ 
depending  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on 
the  facility  which  these  seeds  afford  for  being  carried  to 
a  distance  by  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  by  birds  or  other 
animals.  So  disseminated,  they  spring  up,  different 
sorts  together,  affected  by  various  circumstances  of  soil 
and  situation ;  and  arrive  at  maturity,  contending  with 
other  plants  and  trees,  and  with  the  browsing  of  animals^ 
At  last,  that  species  which  had  enjoyed  a  maximum  of 
natural  advantages,  is  found  to  prevail  as  far  as  this 
maximum  extended,  stretching  along  in  masses  and  an« 
gular  portions  of  surface,  till  circumstances  changing  iiii 
favour  of  some  other  species,  Uiat  takes  the  prevalence- 
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in  its  turn.  In  thir  way  it  will  generally  be  founds 
tliat  the  number  of  species^  and  the  extent  and  atyle  of 
the  masses  in  which  they  prevail^  bears  a  strict  analogr 
to  the  changes  of  soil  and  surface ;  and  this  holds  gooa, 
not  only  with  respect  to  trees  and  shrubs^  but  to  pfantSi 
grasses,  and  even  the  mossy  tnbe. 

With  this  principle  of  distribution,  any  number  of 
species  may  be  admitted  into  improved  grounds;  com« 
mencing  with  the  rare  sorts  near  the  house,  as  the 
centre  of  art  and  refinement,  and  ending  with  the  oom« 
mon  txaes  of  the  country,  at  such  distances  as  the  ex- 
tent ana  style  of  the  whole  may  suggest.  The  propor« 
tions  of  such  trees  as  are  only  ornamental,  and  sucn  as 
are  valuable  as  timber,  must  be  in  some  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  place,  but  chiefly  by  the 
taste  and  view  of  the  owner.  Beau^  alone,  without 
utility,  will  not  long  please ;  and  a  few  single  groups 
and  plants  of  the  rarer  species,  in  the  grounds  more  im- 
mediately consecrated  to  man,  will  generally  afford 
more  satisfaction  than  a  lavish  display  of  exotics ;  the 
former  will  always  present  a  more  luxuriant  and  thriv« 
ing  display  of  scenery  than  the  latter,  and  sooner  attain 
the  maturity  of  beauty. 

In  determining  the  order  of  the  sorts,  regard  must 
be  had»  not  only  to  choose  forms  and  colours  which  will 
accord  and  form  harmonious  breadths  of  woody  sur- 
face to  the  e^e,  but  to  place  every  species  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  natural  situation.  The  more  delicate 
sorts  should  be  placed  in  sheltered^  the  more  hardy  in 
exposed  surfaces ;  the  resinous  tribe  on  hills  and  rocky 
ground ;  and  aquatics  in  low  rallies,  banks  of  rivers,  or 
dells,  using  caution,  however,  not  to  display  an  expres* 
sion  of  moisture  or  bleakness,  when  the  idea  of  dryness 
and  shelter  would  be  more  desirable.  In  precarious  situ-* 
ations,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  best  common  hardy  trees, 
as  of  the  oak,  birch,  Scotch  fir.  Sec.  should  extend  over 
the  whole  residence  in  case  of  accident  to  the  otliers.  In 
mich  cases,  it  is  always  best  to  depend  on  the  native,  or 
naturalized  trees,  for  general  effect,  and  confine  the 
introduction  of  foreign  sorts  to  the  shrubbery  or  some 
other  limited  scene.  Mr.  Price  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject with  much  ingenuity;  and  in  reprobating  the 
common  practice  of  mixmg  as  manv  different  sorts 
as  can  be  procured,  in  order  to  procuice  variety,  ob- 
aerves,  that  ^'  variety,  of  which  tne  true  end  is  to  re- 
Jieve  die  eye,  not  to  perplex  it^  does  not  consist  in  the 
diversity  of  separate  objects,  but  in  the  diversity  of 
4heir  effects  when  combined  together,  in  a  difference  of 
composition  and  character.  Many  tlunk,  however^  that 
they  have  obtained  that  ffrand  object,  when  they  have 
^mbited  in  one  body  all  the  hard  names  of  the  Lin- 
nssan  system ;  but  when  as  many  plants  as  can  be  well 
got  together  are  exhibited  in  every  shrubbery^  or  in 
•eveiy  plantation,  the  result  is  a  sameness  of  a  different 
kina,  but  not  less  truly  a  sameness  than  would  arise 
from  their  being  no  diversity  at  all ;  for  there  is  no 
having  variety  of  character,  without  a  certain  distinct- 
ness, without  certain  marked  features  on  which  the  eye 
-can  dwell." 

5.  The  manner  of  planting  is  alike  suggested  by  na* 
ture ;  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  inserted  in  such  a 
way,  that  if  any  particukr  pait  were  separately  exami- 
ned, it  might  present  clusters  of  groups— not  eouidistant 
plants.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  wiU  not  be 
that  eomposition  of  low  and  high^  obliaue  and  upright 
stems,  and  younff  and  old  trees,  ana  low  growws, 
which  we  find  in  forest  scenery ;  but  it  is  all  that  can 
be  done  in  imitation  of  it  at  the  first  planting;  and  sub- 
aiequent  thinning,  pruning,  cutting  down,  moving,  ren- 


versittg,  plantinff,  and  sowing,  must  be  used  from  &ne  Of fi^v,. 
to  time  to  complete  the  imitation  or  allusion,  unless  the  tcnab^' 
owner  will  rest  satisfied  with  an  inferior  degree  of  ^^^ 
beauty.  "—y^ 

In  plantations  of  trees  alone,  to  plant  thick  is,  we  an-  ^^ 
prehend,  a  great  error,  because  it  leaves  so  much  torae  ^m^ 
risk  of  future  management ;  and  even  should  this  be  ^^*^ 
bestowed,  the  first  and  second  thinnings  are  of  no  moce 
use  than  as  fiiggot  wood ;  but  where  trees  and  under- 
growths  are  mixed  together,  any  degree,  of  pmimity 
mav  be  admitted  between  the  plants,  because  the  tne* 
will  always  overtop  the  low  growths ;  and  if  thiDiung 
is  attended  to^  the  low  growuis  will  be  of  as  madi  va- 
lue  .during  the  first  ten  years  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
best  general  rule  is^  to  put  in  the  trees  at  such  distsn- 
ces,  as  that,  when  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  thimung ^ 
they  will  have  attained  such  a  maffnitude  as  to  be  of 
use,  as  poles  or  timber ;  and  to  fifi  up  the  intenri^ 
with  under-growths^  which  may  be  removed  or  not  at 
pleasure. 

6.  The  fences,  in  imitative  planting,  are  to  be  otmsi*  Foea 
dered  as  only  temporary  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  cheapest  fence  the  local  situation  will  affovd 
will  be  the  best,  regard  being  had,  that  they  shall  en« 
dure  till  the  trees,  shrubSj  and  growths  shall,  in  the 
given  soil  and  exposure,  have  attained  a  suffioent  age 

to  protect  themselves  against  the  injury  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  present  improved  state  of  the  manuncture 
of  iron  offers  a  very  desirable  accommodation  in  thu 
respect,  affording  the  best  guards  for  single  plants  and 
groups ;  and  iron  hurdles,  or  hurdles  indeed  of  any 
sort  for  masses,  have  a  light  and  temporary  appearance, 
highly  congenial  to  the  idea  of  their  speedy  remoral 
The  lines  of  the  fences  conforming  to  the  irregular 
shapes  of  the  masses  will  not  be  £sagreeable  to  the 
eye,  if  those  of  the  thickets  are  arranged  with  any  re- 
gard to  apparent  connection ;  for  any  objects,  whether 
unes  or  forms,  however  deficient  in  beauty  of  them- 
selves, acquire  a  degree  of  interest,  and  even  character, 
when  connected  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  whole. 

When  a  plantation  is  finally  to  be  composed  bodi  of 
trees  and  under-growths,  thorns,  sloes,  hollies,  barber* 
ries,  and  briars,  mav,  in  many  cases,  prevail  in  the  mar* 
gin,  which,  when  the  fence  is  removed,  will  form  a  pic- 
turesque phalanx,  and  protect  the  whole.  Fartisl  m- 
roads,  formed  bv  cattle,  will  only  heighten  the  varietf 
and  intricacy  of  such  masses. 

7.  So  much  depeadB  on  the  YWure  ntanagemeni  ^Miup* 
planlations,  that  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  deep  bc^ 
regret  that  so  little  attention  is  generally  mid  to  the 
subject  To  consider  that  as  finished  which  is  ody 
commenced,  is  a  common  fiulinf ;  but  in  no  part « 
koidscape  gardening  of  mpre  uimappy  consequence, 
both  in  regard  to  ^ture  beauty  and  use,  than  in  the  arti- 
cle of  planting.  A  plantation  is  too  often  allowed  to  grow 

up  like  a  field  c^  com,  and,  like  it,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  is  fit  only  to  be  swept  down  in  a  body.  The 
uesMt^,  grandeur,  and  effect  of  thick  plantatioitf  of 
trees  m  a  neglected  state,  is  reduced  inversely  bb  their 
progress  to  maturity ;  for  their  aide  branches  rot  ind 
drop  off,  the  light  is  seen  through  a  rank  of  naked  ftem^ 
whose  ^'  inglorious  heads,"  as  the  poet  remaika,  serre 
only  to  ^'  blot  the  fair  horiaon."  Thinning  and  pn^ 
ning  are  the  obvious  means  of  averting  these  bad  con- 
sequences,  where  the  plantation  oonaiata  of  trees  alflO^ 
or  in  the  greater  part ;  and  the  planter,  from  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  will  effect  this  with  a  jmnt  view 
to  the  value  of  the  timber^  and  the  pictoxeaqne  disposi* 
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Ofthe  Mi*  tion  of  the  trees.  But  we  ecmsider  it  greatly  preferable- not 
teiials  of  to  depend  entirely  on  thinning  and  pruning,  but  to  fol- 
Sirteiitng.  j^,^  ^g  suggestion  given  above,  of  *'  mixing  a  few  trees, 
with  a  great  many  under-grovrths."  It  would  be  a  hap- 
py circumstance  for  both  use^  and  ornamental  plant- 
mg,  if  this  suggestion  were  considered  as  a  general  rule, 
and  with  that  of  *'  plant  the  hills  and  leave  bare  vallies," 
the  esaential  part  of  planting  would  be  included  in  the 
two  maxims. 

Sect.  III.     Water. 

This  material  is  of  so'  captivating  and  interesting  a 
-description  in  the  difierent  characters  in  which  it  occurs 
in  nature,  that  no  view  can  be  reckoned  complete  in 
which  it  does  not  compose  a  feature.  It  forms  a  part 
of  every  garden  in  tlie  ancient  style,  in  the  various  ar- 
tificial characters  which  it  Uiere  assumes  of  oblong  ca- 
nals, ponds,  basons,  andjetS'iTeaux ;  and  in  modem  im- 
provement^ such  is  the  value  attached  to  its  effect,  that 
no  place  is  deemed  perfect  without  a  river  or  lake ;  and 
sueh  is  the  indiscriminate  desire  of  obtaining  them,  that 
nature  has  been  too  frequently  disregar^d  in  their 
form  and  situation.  Of  the  characters  which  water  as- 
sumed under  the  geometric  style,  we  can  only  observe, 
that  their  names  convey,  in  a  great  degree,  an  idea  of 
the'fiHms.  Their  situations  were  near  the  mansion; 
and  their  marginal  accompaniments  of  masonry,  turf 
walks^  and  hedges^  were  determined  by  the  architectu- 
ral forms  and  lines  of  the  capital  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  choice,  from  the  most  mtricate  and  curious  foun- 
tains to  the  plain  oblong  canal,  depended  on  the  splen- 
dour of  the  general  design ;  very  little  on  natural  situa- 
tion. The  supply  was  generally  obtained  from  some 
concealed  reservoir.  In  landscape  gardening,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  imitate  lakes,  rivers,  or  rills,  and  their  accom- 
paniments ;  and  of  each  of  these  natural  characters,  we 
shall  remark  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  originals 
and  the  imitations. 

All  water  is  either  running  or  stagnant.  Lakes, 
ponds,  and  pools,  are  of  the  former  class ;  rivers,  rivu- 
lets, and  rilis,  of  the  latter  description.  In  certain  si- 
tuations, lakes  may  be  created  where  their  supply  is 
moderate ;  rivers  and  rills  only  when  it  is  abundant. 
Both  characters,  when  they  exist  in  nature,  may  be  im- 
proved by  studying  the  natural  characteristics  of  eadi 

0ueC168. 

The  first  consideration  respecting  water  in  what- 
ever form  it  mav  appear,  is  its  situation  relatively  to 
the  diaracter  of  the  ground's  surface.  No  situation  in 
which  this  material  may  be  supposed  to  exist  and  ex- 
pand itself  into  a  body,  can  be  tnuy  natural,  that  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  vale,  flat,  or  hollow.  Mountain 
streams  are  out  of  the  question ;  and  small  lakes  or 
pools,  in  hollows  or  elevated  grounds,  are  more  to  be 
eonsidered  as  accidental  than  as  general  nature.  Even 
artificial  lakes  or  rivers  on  a  considerable  scale,  to  be 
natural,  must  either  be,  or  seem  to  be,  situated  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  landscape  then  under  the  eye.  If 
otherwise,  if  placed  on  the  side  of  a  declivity  over 
which  the  eye  can  range  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
attractive  to  a  stranger  at  first  view ;  but  Uie  want  of 
truth  or  fidelity  to  me  thing  to  be  imitated,  will  soon 
bring  on  an  increasing  aversion  in  the  nupd  of  genuine 
taste. 

Ponds  in  different  levels  seen  in  the  same  view,  are 
very  objectionable  on  this  principle.  7^e  little  beauty 
they  display  as  spots,  ill  compensates  for  the  want  of 
firupriety  ;  anduie  leading  idea  which  they  suggest;  is 


a  question  between  their  present  situation  and  their  or  the  Ms- 
non-existence.     The  dioice,  therefore,  as  to  the  situa-   terialtof 
tion  of  water,    must   ever    depend   more   on  natu-  G«rdening. 
ral  circumstances  than  proximity  to  the  mansion.     Is  ^"^^ 
then  all  water  to  be  exauded,  that  is  not  in  the  lower   .     ? 
grounds  ?    We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  S^*^^®**- 
question  in  the  affirmative  so  far  as  respects  the  prin- 
cipal views,  and  when  a  lower  level  than  that  in  which 
the  water  is  proposed  to  be  placed  is  seen  in  the  same 
view.    But  m  respect  to  recluse  scenes,  which  Addi- 
son compares  to  episodes  to  the  general  desim,  we 
would  admit,  and  even  copy  these  ponds  on  the  sides 
or  even  tops  of  hills,  whidi  we  have  aesignated  as  acci- 
dental beauties  of  nature. 

A  beautiful  lake,  or  part  of  a  circuitous  body  of  wa-  LsIkM" 
ter,  considered  as  a  whole,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
form,  characterized  by  breadth  rather  than  length ;  by 
that  degree  of  regularity  in  its  outline  as  a  whole, 
which  confers  that,  which,  in  common  language,  is  call- 
ed shape;  and  by  that  irregularity  in  the  parts  of 
this  outline,  which  produces  variety  and  intricacy. 
Supposing  the  situation  to  be  fixed  on  for  the  imitation 
of  a  lake,  the  artist  is  to  consider  the  broadest  and  most  ■ 
oirouitous-  hollow  as  his  principal  mass  or  breadth  of 
water,  and  which  he  will  exteixi  or  diminish  according 
to  the  extent  of  aquatic  views  the  place  may  require. 
Fix»n  this  he  may  continue  a  chain  of  connected  masses 
of  water,  or  lakes  of  different  magnitudes  and  shapes, 
m  part  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  ground,  in 
part  by  the  fedlities  of  planting  near  them,  and  in  part 
by  his  own  views  of  propriety  and  beauty.  The  out- 
line of  the  plan  of  the  lake,  is  to  be  varied  by  the  oon«i 
trasted  position  of  bays,  inlets,  and  smaller  indentations, . 
on  the  same  principles  which  we  suggested  for  varying 
a  mass  of  wood.  To  the  irregularity  of  outlines  so  pro- 
duced, islands  and  aits  may  be  added  on  the  same  prin« 
ciple  and  for  the  same  objects  as  thickets  and  groups. 
This  will  complete  the  character  and  beauty  of  the 
plan  of  the  water ;  but  the  grand  effect  of  this  element 
m  landscape,  depends  on  wood  as  its  accompaniment. 
The  variety  and  intricacy  of  outline,  the  reflection  of 
fbrms  and  colours,  the  shady  recesses  stndJUcikering  lines 
of  light,  all  depend  on  trees.  These  are  not  to  be  spa- 
ringly or  indiscriminately  scattered  around  the  margin, 
but  bberally  in  some  plaices,  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast- 
ed mass  of  grateful  colour  or  shade,  to  relieve  the  bril- 
Hancy  of  me  water;  and  with  discrimination  every 
where  to  mark  the  beauties,  and  heighten  tiie  variety 
ofthe  outline,  without  destroying  brcwlth  of  effect,  or  a 
whole,  either  as  respects  the  water  akme,  or  the  entire 
residence. 

The  fnarginal  banks  of  water  are  next  to  be  cons!-- 
dered. 

In  nature,  they  are  tame  orbold,  gravelly  or  sedgy,  Margto,  or 
stony  or  rocky,  according  to  the  character  ofthe  sur-  ^m^Iu  of 
rounding  ground.     Art,  therefore,  must  imitate  each  ^*^* 
in  its  proper  place,  not  always  by  a  studious  pictur- 
esque arrangement  of  the  marginal  accompaniments  in 
each  case,  but  by  excavating  the  ground- work,  plant- 
ing the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
motion  of  the  waves  of  the  water.    After  the  effects 
of  one  winter,  stones  or  gravel  may  be  deposited  in 
spots  suitable  for  stony  or  gravelly  shores.     But  to  en- 
ter into  this,  and  many  other  circumstances  in  the  imi-  . 
tation  of  lakes,  would  exceed  the  proper  limits.    We 
add  two  cautions.   The  first  is,  in  ail  cases  ofthe  beau- 
ttful  picturesque,  so  to  arrange  by  puddling  and  under- 
draimng,  that  a  marshy  appearance  may  not  surround  * 

^  lake;  and  that  rushes^  and  such  aquatic  plants^  may 
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Of  the  M»-  not  extend  farther  tban  a  few  feet  or  yards  from  the 
terials  of  naargiu  of  the  water.  The  other  respects  islands,  which 
are  the  greatest  ornaments  to  lakes.  But  that  island 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  in  any  situation  where 
it  does  not  connect  with  other  islands,  or  with  the 
shore,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  prominence  or  recess^  is 
injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  inversely  as  its 
b^uty,  when  properly  placed. 

Rivert  and  rills,  we  have  said,  are  rather  to  be  im- 
proved than  created ;  for  we  cannot  sympathise  with 
that  taste,  which  directs  the  mimicry  of  so  noble  a 
character  as  a  river,  or  is  satisfied  with  a  nearly  stag- 
nated  rilL  We  do  not  consider  the  river  at  Blen- 
heim as  an  exception,  because  that  piece  of  water  was 
formed  by  widening  a  considerable  brook.  We  allude 
to  those  wavy  serpoitine  canals,  which  are  never  mis- 
taken for  natural  scenes,  and  in  almost  every  case 
might  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  a  lake. 

The  two  leading  ideas  which  beloi^  to  running  wa- 
ters, are  progress  and  impetuosity.  The  first  expres- 
sion may  be  neightened  by  counteracting  any  tendency 
to  expansion ;  by  removing  some  of  the  cu-cuitous  and 
oblong  projections  of  earth  or  stone  in  the  banks ;  and 
Bomebmes  by  deepening  itsbed,  or  by  substituting  a  more 
direct  line  for  a  circuitous  course.  The  idea  of  impetu- 
osi^  is  indicated  by  its  effects,  in  reverberating  against 
high  banks,  or  common  banks,  on  which  trees  are  situa- 
ted, and  may  be  increased  by  augmenting  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  and  thus  either  digging  and  undermining  the 
trees,  cutting  down  the  high  bamcs  on  which  the  water 
acts^  or  placmg  very  slight  piers  as  jetties  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  Picturesque  additions  to  the  marginal 
acoompuiiments  both  of  rivers  and  rills  will  readily 
suggest  themselves.  Cascades  and  waterfalls  may  some- 
times be  created ;  and  the  occasional  expansion  of  na- 
tural brooks  into  pools,  affords  a  fine  faint  for  imitation, 
when  this  form  of  water  comes  within  a  scene  of  im- 


jprovement 
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Aoekt, 


It  forms  no  part  of  the  geometric  style  of  gardening 
to  imitate  rocks,  which  are  a  material  of  the  natural 
style  equally  unsuitable  to  be  created.  But  though  rocks 
cannot  readily  be  imitated,  their  expression  may  some- 
times be  •h^ghtened  when  desirable,  and  concealed 
when  -disagreeable, 
their  dia-  The  ehiffacter  of  sodcs  may  be  savage,  terrific,  su- 
blime, picturesque,  or  fantastic  By  attending  to  the 
forms  of  the  milder  characters,  and  their  connection 
with  ground  and  trees,  we  -shall  discover  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  they  may  be  improved.  Saviige  rocks 
are  too  inhospitable  to  be  permanently  admitted,  in  any 
extent,  near  the  eye.  All  rocks  convey  something  of 
this  idea  that  are  -not  accompanied  by  vegetation ;  and, 
therefore,  planting  among  or  near  .them,  is  in  .every 
case  an  improvement,  where  trees  do  not  exist  AU 
rocks  are  expressive  of  dignity ;  those  eminently  so^ 
are  not  greatly  varied  by  projections  from  their  sumce: 
their  beauty  is  to  be  augmented,  either  by  increasing 
their  surface  in  height  or  depth,  or  by  connecting  it 
if  too  scattered.  The  removal  ^f  a  few  feet  of  earth, 
or  part  of  the  bushes  or  trees  from  the.bottom  of  a  pre- 
cipice or  ridge,  and  the  implacement  of  a  iine  of  wood 
alonff  its  summit,  will  increase  its  real  and  apparent 
heupnt;  a  similar  process  with  respect  to  the  sioes,  will 
add  to  the  idea  oi  stability  and  continuation.  If  the 
parts  are  too  much  scattered,  a  few  trees  placed  before, 
4ir  bushes  or  creepers  planted  in  the  intervals  between 
^  parts^  will  ooxmect  them,  and  give  the  idea  of  a 


whole,  partly  concealed.    Bat  in  this  case,  a  coHriUer.  OTi^Mi. 
able  breadth  of  surface  is  necessary,  at  least  in  one  ^«^«' 
place,  otherwise  dignity  must  give  way  to  picturesque  ^^"^ 
beauty.     But  the  least  indications  of  rocks  mat  are  not  rIT^^ 
very  fantastic  in  their  form,  even  induduig  such  whose 
chief  expression  is  picturesque  beauty,  are  to  a  certain 
degree  expressive  of  dignity.     The  slightest  indicadon 
of  a  stratum  or  ledge  appearing  above  the  surfiioe,  con. 
veys  something  of  the  idea,  and  ought  not  to  be  ne- 

Slected.     When  they  are  discovered  by  alterations  in 
le  ground  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  roads,  fences, 
and  water,  or  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  occasioiul 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  their  appearance.    A  road 
across  a  declivity,  may  be  accompanied  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  instead  of  a  bank  of  earth.     Ground  mereljr 
broken  and  picturesque,  will  display  a  more  soffident 
reason  for  the  appearance.     The  warn  of  a  terrace,  evi- 
dently in  part  miinded  on  a  rock,  will  give  an  idea  of 
dryness,  dignity,  and  security  to  the  house ;  and  the 
margin  of  a  stream  di^laying  even  large  stones,  in- 
creases the  idea  of  impetuosity ;  or  in  lakes,  of  the  ac- 
tion of  water  in  washing  away  Uie  earth.    Amoi^  imi« 
tations  of  wild  scenery,  detached  stones  heightoi  the 
illusion,  and  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  aboriginal 
state  of  the  country.    Loose  or  detached  fragments  d 
rocks  may  often  aid  the  effect  of  real  or  supposed 
masses.     The  appearance  of  a  large  rude  stone  near  a 
wooded  steep,  unless  of  one  evidently  romided  by  wa- 
ter or  art,  always  leads  the  mind  to  the  larger  mass  up 
the  acdivity  from  which  it  has  been  broken  and  rolled 
down ;  if  partly  sunk  in  the  sround,  and  concealed  hy 
vegetation,  the  fertility  of  tne  imagination  considers 
them  as  parts  of  magnitudes  which  lie  buried  under 
the  surface.    All  this,  however,  can  only  be  success- 
fully accomplished  in  a  country  which,  by  the  dianc- 
ter  of  its  general  surface,  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of 
rocks.     On  a  fiat  or  a  champaign  country,  the  want  of 
truth,  or  seeming  truth,  would  render  them  disagree* 
able;  and,  indeed,  did  rocks  exist  in  such  a  landscape, 
they  should  be  hidden  rather  than  displayed,  unless  of 
sucn  extraordinary  magnitude  and  effect,  as  to  fbnn  aa 
exception  to  general  principles. 

S€CT.  V.    BuUdings, 

Buildings,  as  materials  of  scenery^  are  entirely  un-  ^xSiis^ 
der  the  power  of  man ;  and,  from  that  circumstanoe, 
were  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  excess  in  the  decUne 
of  the  ancient,  and  the  in&ncy  of  the  modem  style.  Im- 
provements on  ground  are  forgotten  by  theur  effect ; 
that  of  planting  may  be  accounted  too  distant  or  too 
slow  by  ordinary  minds,-  but  a  building  is  complete  the 
moment  it  is  finished.  It  affords  immediate  satisfiictioD 
to  the  owner ;  and,  being  known  aa  a  costly  object,  fuH 
credit  is  given  to  him  for  the  expenoe  inciured.  Thus 
wealth,  confiding  in  its  powers,  multiplied  garden  buikU 
ings  to  an  excess,  which  ended  in  creating  a  dLsgnst} 
wmch  still  exists^  in  some  degree,  at  their  appearance  in 
improved  scenery.  Buildings,  as  independent  archi- 
tectural compositions,  are  treated  of  under  our  article 
Civil  Architecture.  We  shall  here^  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  their  effect  as  puts  in  a 
composition  of  verdant  scenery,  and  to  theu*  zistanl 
expressicm  in  scenes  of  improvement  in  both  styles  of 
.gardening. 

At  parts  of  a  verdant  compontton.     Shenstone  ob-  u 


serves,  that  a  landscape,  to  him,  is  never  oomp'^ll]^ 
without  a  building  or  rocks ;  and  certainly,  conflder-  ^^ 
ing  it  merel)r  in  the  light  of  a  picturesque  yiew,abttild- 
iDg,  in  addition  to  merely  veraant  soenery^  fisms  a  bct^ 
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Of  the  Mi-  ter  pictiirej  b^  giving  a  desirable  feature  or  resting* 
teriali  (rf  place  for  the  eye.  Considered,  however,  in  the  light 
G^dening^  ^  natural  expression,  the  meanness  of  root-houses,  and 
^^mT  grottos — the  absurdity  of  hermits'  cells,  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  triumphal  arches,  mock  chapels,  ruins,  Chi- 
nese buildings,  &c ;  and  the  inutility  of  all  of  them, 
render  them  positive  deformities  in  scenes  of  natural 
or  picturesque  beauty.  The  last  species  break  in  upon 
repose,  simplicity,  and  all  allusion  to  natural  scenery 
by  their  frequency,  and  sug^t  ideas  of  ostentatious 
vani^  in  the  owner,  ratheruian  of  propriety  and  ele- 
gance of  taste.  But  though  their  excess  is  so  general 
and  so  obnoxious,  the  occasional  introducticm  of  some 
sorts  may  be  made  with  propriety.  Garden  seats  are 
necessary  for  shade  or  shelter;  bridges  for  communi- 
cation between  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rills ;  cottages, 
gate  or  entrance  lodges,  as  abodes  for  labourers ;  and 
open  sheds,  as  places  of  resort  for  cattle.  Even  a  pros- 
pect-tower is  a  desirable  object  in  a  flat  country,  afford- 
ing no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  bird's  eye  view.  A 
temple,  after  all,  is  in  many  cases  but  a  garden-seat ; 
and  if  beautiful  in  itself,  and  judiciously  placed,  we 
can  see  no  objection  to  its  introduction  in  the  gaiden- 
soene  of  a  princely  mansion ;  certainly  none  to  more 
than  one  of  them,  under  the  geometric  style  of  plant- 
ing- 
To  raise  a  monument  in  memory  of  a  great  public 

diaiacter,  or  consecrate  an  urn  to  private  friendship, 
or  parental  memory,  can  hardly  be  offensive  to  any 
mind,  A  sun-dial  is  both  a  useful  and  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject; and  statues  and  busts,  in  highly  polished  scenery, 
by  die  contrast  in  the  kind  of  beauty  displayed,  read 
the  mind  for  a  moment  from  contemplatmg  the  wide 
range  of  nature,  to  admire  the  hana  of  art  concen- 
trated in  a  single  point  In  this  view,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  other  objects  of  this  description  admissible  in 
the  more  polished  scenes  of  gardens,  &c.  bs  marble  foun- 
tains, fragments  of  antiquity,  &c.  But  when  simpli- 
city and  natural-like  beauty  are  the  prevailing  iaea, 
all  works  of  art  must  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
idea ;  and  unless  they  can  raise  up  and  maintain  a  more 
intaesting  expression,  they  must  be  regarded  as  inju- 
rious rather  than  beautiful 

Scot.  VI.     Of  ike  accidental  accompaniments  to  the  per* 
manent  materials  of  Landscape, 

adeatal  Of  these,  the  first  are  roads ;  and  of  roads,  the  prui- 
nnpani-  cipal  is  the  approach.  This  article  of  beau^,  as  well 
as  of  convemence,  ought  to  display  to  advantage  the 
beauties  of  that  part  of  the  place  it  passes  through, 
and  as  many  other  beauties  as  may  be  displayed  with- 
out shewing  the  principal,  which  are  generally  those 
of  the  garden  front.  In  both  styles,  it  ought  to  as- 
cend to  the  house  rather  than  descend,  and  pass  along 
a  flat  or  hollow  rather  than  over  inequalities  of  sur- 
£ace. 

In  the  geometric  style,  it  was  generally  a  wooded 
avenue,  in  one  or  in  several  lines.  In  the  modem,  it 
is  generally  a  bold,  free,  gently  waving  line;  every 
turn  of  which  is  inroduced  either  by  some  gentle 
variation  in  the  surrace,  or  by  the  position  of  a  group, 
en*  two  or  three  single  trees.  It  may  pass  tlm>ugh 
wood  only,  or  through  forest^like  scenery.  The  first 
view  obtained  of  the  house  ou^ht  to  be  as  favourable 
as  possible,  and  not  of  any  particular  front,  but  rather 
an  angular  view,  bosomed  in  trees.  The  second,  or  if 
there  are  two  or  more,  the  last  view,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, should  be  different,  and  shew  the  entrance 
mrnt,  and  porch,  or  portico;  the  road  approaching  it  at 


Its. 


such  a  distance,  obliquely,  as  that  the  eye  may  now  Of  the  Afa- 
readily  comprehend  the  whole.     By  an  optical  law,  it  p*'^'**.^^ 
appears,  that  objects  are  seen  to  most  advantage  when  T^^°^'^ 
a  line  dtrawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  me  sum-  Acddentol 
mit  of  the  building,  forms,  with  a  horizontal  line  also  accompini- 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye,  an  angle  of  36^.  meatf. 
But  as  a  knowledge  of  optics  and  perspective  are  abso- 
lutely necessarv  both  for  an  architect  and  landscape 
gardener,  we  have  not  considered  it  necessaxy,  in  this 
rapid  sketch,  to  apply  them  in  the  case  of  terraces, 
views  from  rooms,  views  of  buildings,  &c.  where  they 
are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  full  effect 

Walks  are  the  next  accompaniment  to  home  scenes.  Walks, 
without  which,  they  cannot  be  viewed  but  in  particu- 
lar states  of  the  weather  and  the  surfiuse.  They  were 
straight,  angular,  or  in  r^ular  curves,  in  the-  geo- 
metric style,  and  are  in  easy  natural  like  lines  in  the 
modem  manner.  Though  avowed  objects  of  art,  they 
ought  always  to  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the  scenes 
they  pass  through ;  with  formal  kept  edges  in  h^hly 
finished  scenery,  and  edges  blending  with  the  gravel  in 
the  picturesque  manner,  recommended  by  Mr.  Price  in 
more  wild  scenes.  Taste  must  determine  their  general 
course,  from  the  range  of  beauties  to  be  displayed ;  and 
their  particular  turns,  from  local  beauties  and  acciden- 
tal circumstances.  The  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  laying  out  walks 
and  roads. 

One  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  hill  or  mountain 
walks  is,  where  it  is  carried  along  the  side  of  an  irregu- 
lar declivity  on  a  perfect  level ;  such  were  called  ter- 
race walks  in  the  ancient  style,  and  two  fine  speci- 
mens exist  at  Lowther  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  and  at 
Craigie-Hall,  near  Edinburgh. 

A  walk  b^  a  wooded  river,  retiring  from  and  meeting 
the  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  valley  walks, 
of  whidi  diere  axe  fine  examples  at  Downton  Castle, 
near  Ludlow,  and  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh. 

Fences  are  necessarv  accompaniments  in  both  styles,  Fenocs. 
and  have  been  already  considered  in  some  degree,  in 
treating  of  the  permanent  materials  of  scenery. 

Animated  nature.  Deer,  wild,  and  tame  hares,  cattle.  Animated 
sheep,  game,  singing  birds,  all  belong  to  a  residence,  nituie. 
and  are  necessary  to  complete  its  beauty.  Pheasants 
and  other  game,  ranging,  undismayed  by  man,  in  gar- 
den scenes,  give  a  high  idea  of  seclusion  and  removal 
from  common  nature.  The  cawing  of  rooks,  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  owl,  the  screams  of  peacocks,  the  notes  of 
birds,  are  all  desirable  circumstances  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  ought  to  be  attended  to,  by  introducing  such 
trees  or  plants  as  are  favourable  to  their  increase.  The 
smoke  of  a  cottage,  or  a  &rm  house;  the  view  of  a  distant 
village,  or  the  spire  of  a  diurch,  become  interesting  in 
certain  views ;  and,  with  a  thousand  other  instances  of 
natural  expression,  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  will  be  sought  for  and  turned  to  account  by  the 
judicious  artist 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  THfi  UNION  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  OARnKNIKO,  IN 
FORMING  THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. 

Having  now  applied  the  principles  of  natural  and  Union  of 
relative  beauty  to  Uie  materials  of  gardening  separate-  ^'^^ 
ly,  we  shall  next  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  for-  aSng.**'* 
mation  of  those  scenes  of  use,  caaY&deDoe,  or  ele^ 
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UnioD  of  ganoe^  which  form  the  constituent  parts  of  a  country 
^  Matcri-  residence. 

^^^'       1.  The  Mansion  and  Offices  first  demand  attention, 

\«Mi^y^^  as  tlie  central  feature  of  art  and  refinement.     What  re- 

Maaston      lates  to  the  design  of  these  groups  of  buildings,  be- 

•nd  officcf.  longs  to  Architecture;  but  the  situation,  aspect,  style, 

and  accompaniments,  are  within  our  province. 

In  determining  the  situaHony  a  great  variety  Qf  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  a  general,  and  others  of  a  local 
or  peculiar  nature,  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Natural  shelter,  dry  subsoil,  the  view  of  the  house 
as  seen  from  a  distance,  and  distant  prospect,  be- 
long to  the  former ;  and  removal  from  the  boundary  or 
a  public  road,  suitableness  of  the  adjoining  grounds 
for  the  garden  scenes  which  accompany  mansions,  trees 
already  there,  or  so  situated  as  to  aid  the  efiect,  &c.  be- 
loijg  to  the  latter. 

The  aspect  of  the  principal  rooms  deserves  particu- 
lar attention  in  every  case,  but  more  particularly  in 
bleak  or  exposed  situations.  The  south-east  is,  most 
commonly,  the  best  for  Britain ;  and  the  south,  and 
due  east,  the  next  best.  The  south-west  Mr.  Rep- 
ton  considers  the  worst,  because  from  that  quarter  it 
rains  oftener  than  from  any  other ;  and  the  windows 
are  dimmed,  and  the  views  obstructed,  by  the  slightest 
shower,  which  will  not  be  perceptible  in  the  windows 
fiicing  the  south  or  east  A  north  aspect  is  gloomy, 
because  deprived  of  sunshine;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  woods  and  other  yerdant  objects  look 
best  when  viewed  frt)m  rooms  so  placed,  because  all 
plants  are  most  luxuriant  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
*'  The  aspect  due  east,"  Mr.  Repton  considers  *'  near- 
ly as  bad  as  the  north,  because  there  the  sun  only  shines 
while  we  are  in  bed ;  and  the  aspect  due  west  is  in- 
tolerable, from  the  excess  of  sun  dazzling  the  eye 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  a  square  house,  placed  with  its 
front  duly  opposite  to  the  cardinal  points,  will  have 
one  good  and  three  bad  aspects."  Fragments  on  Land- 
scape Gardening,  ^.  p.  108. 

A  mansion  for  ibe  country,  if  a  mere  square  or  ob- 
lon^N  will  thus  be  deficient  in  point  of  aspect,  and  cer- 
tainly in  picturesque  beauty,  or  variety  of  external 
forms,  lijB^hts,  and  shades.  An  irregular  plan,  com- 
posed with  a  combined  view  to  the  situation,  distant 
views,  best  aspects  to  the  principal  nxnos,  effect  frt>m 
different  distant  points,  and  as  forming  a  whole  with 
the  groups  of  domestic  offices,  and  other  masonic  ap- 
pendages or  erections,  will  therefore  be  the  best ;  and 
as  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ishet- 
ter  adapted  to  this  irregularity  than  the  simplicity  of 
the  Grecian,  or  the  r^rularity  of  the  Roman  manners, 
it  has  been  justly  considered  that  the  Gothic  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  style  for  country  residences.  Another 
advantage  of  an  irregular  style  is,  that  it  readily  ad- 
mits of  additions  in  almost  any  direction. 

Convenience,  as  well  as  efiect,  require  that  every 
house  ought  to  have  an  entrance  and  a  garden  front ; 
and,  in  general  cases,  neither  the  latter,  nor  the  views 
from  the  principal  rooms,  should  be  seen  fully  and 
completely,  but  from  the  windows  and  garden  scenery. 
Not  to  attend  to  this,  is  to  destroy  then-  contrasted  ef- 
fect, and  doy  the  appetite  by  disclosing  all,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  the  beauties  at  once.  The  landscape 
which  forms  the  back  ground  to  a  mansion,  the  trees 
which  group  with  it,  and  the  architectural  terrace  which 


forms  its  base,  are  to  be  considered  as  its  ieeoin|Miu.  t3ow(i( 
ments,  and  infiuenoed  more  or  less  by  its  sh^le.    The  ^  Miur^ 
classic  pine  and  cedar  should  accompany  the  Ureskind  '^^f^ 
Roman  ardiitecture,  and  the  hardy  fir,  the  oak,  er  the   ^^^' 
lofty  ash;  the  baronial  castle.  *^r^ 

2.  Terrace,  Garden,  and  Conservatory.    We  observ-  Tmue. 
ed,  when  treating  of  ground,  and  under  the  ancient  g»da,  aa! 
style,  that  the  design  of  the  terrace  must  be  joindy  in.^"*'"^ 
fluenced  by  the  magnitude  and  stvle  of  the  nouae,  the^* 
views  from  its  windows,  (that  is,  nrom  the  eye  of  a  per- 
son  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  rooms)  and 
the  views  of  the  house  from  a  distance.    In  almart 
every  case,  more  or  less  of  architectural  productions  will 
enter  into  these  compositions.    The  level  or  leveb  will 
be  supported  partly  by  grassv  slopes,  but  chiefly  by 
bevelled  walls  narmonising  with  the  lines  and  fonns  of 
the  house.  These,  in  the  Gothic  style,  may  be  fiuniah^ 

ed  by  battlements,  gateways,  oriels,  pinnacles,  &c.;  or, 
on  a  very  great  scale,  watcn  towers  may  form  very  tm> 
turesque,  characteristic,  and  useful  additions.  The 
Grecian  ntyle  may,  in  like  manner,  be  finished  by  pa- 
rapets, balustrades,  and  odier  Roman  a^iendages. 

The  grounds  enclosed  by  the  terrace  walks  are  ge- 
nerally laid  out  in  what  may  be  termed  terrace  gardens, 
or  borders  of  low  select  evergreen  shrubs,  roses,  and 
flowers,  and  in  a  convenient  place  was  formerly  added  a 
bowling-green.  Connected  with  this  scene,  and  with 
the  library,  or  some  other  pubhc  room,  should  be  nlaoed 
the  conservatorv;  which,  m  the  nresent  improvea  itate 
of  horticultural  architecture,  and  chiefly  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  solid  iron  sash  bar,  may  be  formed  of  an^ 
^ape,  extent,  and  dimension ;  and  so  as  thus  to  admit 
the  full  growth  of  the  plants,  &c.  ^ 

3.  Flower  Garden  and  Green-house.     When  all  the  Flow  J» 
hot-houses,  that  are  not  mere  foreing-houses,  are  f^*^^ 
tached  to  the  conservatory,  so  as  to  form  one  extensive  P"^ 
range,  which  is  much  the  most  desirable  mode,  the 
green-house  may  be  placed  in  the  flower-garden;  and 
both  should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  terrace. 
There  are  various  styles  of  flower-gardens  ;  frtxn  those 
combining  some  deffree  of  picturesque  becmty,  to  the 
Dutch  parterre,  laid  out  in  paraUelograms  or  obkmg 
beds.    See  Horticulture. 

4.  fVinicr  Garden  and  Hot-houses.     The  name  sug«  Vtaap 
gests  the  proper  trees,  ,shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  ?^  J"5^ 
this    scene.     Where   the    pine,    camelia,   rose,  exotic""*' 
and  plant  stoves  are  not  placed  in  the  kitchen-garden, 

or  arranged  in  connection  with  the  conservatory  en  suiU 
with  the  principal  rooms,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
winter-garden,  and  connected  by  a  glazed  passage 
with  the  house.  The  arrangement  of  plants  in  the 
stoves  and  winter-garden,  may  either  be  natural,  thst 
is,  in  groups  of  each  kind,  in  imitation  of  natunl 
scenery,  or  according  to  Jussieu's  Sy sterna  Naiwret,  Al- 
most any  arrangement  is  better  than  the  common  mix- 
ture, in  which  the  only  guide  is  the  height  of  the 
plants.  . 

The  Kitchen  Garden  should  be  placed  near  to,  snd^ 
connected  with  the  wihter-garden,  with  concealed  en-  ^f^ 
trances  and  roads  leading  to  the  domestic  offices  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  and  to  the  stables  and  fivm  buildings 
fbr  manure.  In  these,  if  not  otherwise  diflpooed  o^, 
may  be  placed  the  forcing-houses.  For  what  concent 
the  design  of  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards,  see  Hob* 

TICULTURC. 

These  scenes,  in  the  ancient  style^  with  massy  stont 


•  See  Remarkt  on  the  ConttrucAtm  qf  Hot-houtet^**  &c.  4to.  1817 ;  and  «  SkeU^ttM  fir  CmrvUiMear  Bot-hofues,**  1910 ;  Haidiog,  Si 
Miiti*Stieet»   TlMba^kidiiigto8okipoitaataaimpro?emeBt|  ianumu&ctu^ 
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UiuoDor  walls  or  onmmented  tfat6fl>  and  crossed  by  immense 
the  Mate-  ^oHy  hedges^  were  at  leaist  more  grand  in  effect  than 
li^  of  Gar.  ^p  modem  gardens. 

>^^!^^  6.  Orchard,  the  situation  of  this  should,  all  other  cir- 
Orchard.  cumstances  being  suitable,  be  near  to  the  garden ;  and 
between  them  may  be  very  properly  placed  the  garden- 
er's house,  connected  with  the  iuniace,  sheds,  firuit 
rooms,  &c.  An  elevated  room,  commanding  a  view  of 
both  scenes,  should  be  adopted  as  the  bed-chamber  of 
the  principal  gardener ;  from  this  room  wires  may  be 
conoucted  to  each  farcing  house,  and  there  attached  to 
Kewley's  alarm  thermometer,  one  of  which  should  be 
placed  in  each  house  in  a  state  of  forcing.  This  ther- 
mometer, on  the  least,  or  on  any  given  depression  or 
elevation  of  the  mercury  from  the  desired  temperature, 
wHl  ring  the  bell,  and  the  master  gardener  can  then, 
by  means  of  a  speaking  tube,  oonununicating  with  the 
journeymen's  room,  issue  proper  instructions  as  to  the 
partictuar  house  requiring  an  accession  of  fuel,  &c.  In 
nke  manner,  if  necessary,  wires  may  be  stretched  across 
the  orchard  in  different  directions,  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  by  being  pressed  agaitist  by 
any  intruder,  will  set  off  an  alarum,  or  discharge  a  spring 
gun  in  the  orduurd,  and  ring  a  bell  in  the  master  gar- 
dener's prospect  room. 

7.  The  term  lawn  is  applied  to  that  breadth  of  mown 
tmf  in  front  of,  or  eztendinf  in  different .  directions 
from  the  garden  front  of  the  liouse ;  in  the  geometric 
style,  vari^  by  architectural  forms,  levels,  and  slopes; 
and  in  the  modem  by  a  picturesque  or  painter-like  dis- 
position of  groups,  placed  so  as  to  connect  with  the  lead- 
mg  masses,  and  throw  die  lawn  into  an  agreeable  shape 
or  shapes.  In  very  small  villas  the  lawn  may  embrace 
the  garden  or  principal  front  of  the  house,  without  the 
intervention  of  terrace  scenery,  and  may  be  separated 
from  the  park,  or  park-like  field,  by  a  light  wire  fence; 
but  in  more  extensive  scenes  it  snould  embrace  a  ter- 
race, or  some  avowedly  artificial  architectural  basis  to 
the  mansion,  and  a  sunk  wall,  as  the  distant  separation, 
will  be  more  dignified  and  permanent  than  any  iron 
fence.  The  park  may  come  dose  up  to  the  terrace  gar- 
den, espedaUy  on  a  fiat,  or  in  many  cases  where  the 
breadth  of  this  scene  is  considerable. 

8.  The  shrubbery  u  a  scene  in  whidi  the  object  is  to 
arrange  a  collection  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
dry  border,  generally  on  the  north  side  of  a  walk,  or 
in  dug  groups  and  patches.  In  either  case  there  are 
three  feading  stylra  of  arrangement,  preferable  to  the 
oammon  mode  of  indiscriminate  mixture,  which  we 
have  mentioned  under  winier  garden. 

IVhatever  airan^^ement  is  adopted,  one  very  princi- 
pal consideration  is,  to  connect,  partly  in  appearance 
anify,  the  dug  patches.  The  distmct  unconnected  ob- 
trusion of  such  scenes  is  justly  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Price,  who  gives  excellent  instmctions  for  creating  the 
beautifrd  picturesque  among  dug  groups,  and  preserving 
all  the  polish  and  appearance  of  high  keeping  with  the 
most  delicate  culture  of  the  plants. 

9«  The  fieaiure-ground  is  a  term  applied  generally  to 
the  kept  ground  and  walks  of  a  resioimce.  Sometimes 
the  wa&c  merely  passes,  in  a  winding  direction,  through 
clades  and  groups  of  common  scenery,  kept  polished 
&r  the  scyuie,  and  from  whence  cattle,  &c.  are  ex- 
cluded. At  oUier  times  it  indudes  a  part  of,  or  all  the 
Msenes  above  mentioned;  and  may  indude  several 
others ;  as  episodes,  verdant  amphitheatres,  labyrinths, 
ji  Lrinneaoj  Jussuian;  American^  French,  or  Dutch  flower 


nbhery, 


garden,  a  garden  of  native,  tock,  mountain,  or  aqua-    Vmen  of 
tic  plants,  picturesoue  flower-garden,  or  a  Chinese  gar-  jj^^n"" 
den,  exhibiting  only  plants  in  flower,  inserted  in  ^o""!!!^!!!^^' 
ground,  and  removed  to  make  room  for  others  when  ^^^-y^^ 
the  blossom  begins  to  fade.  Sec 

10.  The  park  is  a  space  devoted  to  the  growth  of  The{Nttic. 
timber,  pasturage  for  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  for 
adding  grandeur  and  digni^  to  the  mansion.     On  its 
extent  and  beauty,  and  on  the  magnitude  and  architec-» 

tural  design  of  the  house,  chiefly  &pend  the  rej^utation 
and  character  of  the  residence.  In  the  geometric  style, 
the  more  distant  or  ocmcealed  parts  were  subdivided 
into  fields,  surrounded  by  broad  stripes  or  double  rows, 
endosed  in  walls  or  hedges,  and  the  nearer  parts  were 
chiefly  covered  with  wood,  enclosing  r^plar  surfiaoes 
of  pasturage. 

In  the  modem  style,  the  scenery  of  a  park  is  intend- 
ed to  resemble  that  of  a  scattered  forest,  the  more  po« 
lished  glades  and  regular  shapes  of  lawn  being  near  the 
house,  and  the  router  parts  towards  the  extremities. 

The  paddocks  or  regular  endosures  are  generally 
placed  between  the  fimiily  stables  and  the  farm. 

11.  The  Farm,  or  that  portion  of  agricultural  sur-TheAmtb 
face,  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  for  private  cul- 
tivation, was,  in  both  styles,  placed  without,  but  ad- 
joining the  park;  and  when  circumstances  admitted^ 

near  to  the  paddocks.  In  some  cases,  on  a  moderate 
scale,  part  en  the  park  constitutes  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  the  fiEOTO,  and  is  kept  in  aration.  The  trees  in  this 
cultivated  space  are  arranged  in  natural-like  masses,  so 
as  to  give  tne  idea- of  part  of  a  forest  scene  subjected 
to  the  plough.  When  the  park  is  extensive  and  truly 
forest  uke,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  much  improved  by 
the  contrast,  and  recals  to  mind  those  charming  scenes 
in  the  woody  districts  of  Germany  where  cukivation 
smiles  in  the  glades  and  recesses  of  eternal  forests. 

12.  The  Riding,  or  drive,  is  a  road  indicated  rather  Uldiof. 
than  formed,  which  passes  through  the  most  interest- 
ing and  distant  parts  of  a  residence  not  seen  in  detail 
from  the  walks,  and  as  fiur  into  the  adjoining  lands  of 
wildness  or  cultivation,  as  the  property  of  the  owner 
extends.     It  is  also  frequently  conoucted  as  much  far* 

ther  as  the  disposition  of  adjoining  proprietors  permits, 
or  the  general  face  of  the  country  renders  desinble. 

In  Plates  CCCXLIII.  and  CCCXLIV.  the  whole  of  P^Axrt 
these  scenes  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  and  near-  cccxlii*, 
ly  as  above  described ;  the  one  plate  representing  what  ^^^^    • 
may  be  called  a  vertical  profile  of  a  complete  residence  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  geometric,  and  the  other  in  the  mo* 
dem  style.    But  though  the  arrangement  exhibited  in 
thesepians  will  be  found  in  general  the  most  convenient 
in  a  flat  surfiice,  or  one  gently  varied,  we  are  far  firom 
recommending  their  universal  adoption.    Situations  art 
always  fertile^in  sug^^esting  new  ideas,  which 

**  Start  even  fWim  difficulties,  itrike  fiom  chance;** 

and  a  mind  already  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  every 
part  of  the  subject,  works  fhim  prindples,  and  natural 
suggestions,  rawer  than  models.  We  woidd  rather  see 
an  original  idea  attempted  than  the  most  beautlfril  ar« 
rangement  imitated. 

Plate  qCCXLV.  shews,  in  two  general  views,  the  ef-  I^^^w 
feet  of  both  styles ;  and  Plate  CCCXL VI.  to  be  after.  J^^^^. 
wards  described,  is  the  working  ground  plan  <tf  Plate 
CCCXLIV. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  tHB  Union  of  the  constituent  Scenes  in  form- 
ing Residences  of  particular  Characters. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  a  general 
idea  of  the  parts  or  scenes^  and  their  connection^  which 
enter  into  a  palace  or  a  complete  residence  of  the  first 
order.  We  nave  now  to  notice  their  arrangements  in 
different  gradations  of  style^  and  these  we  must  pre- 
viously acknowledge  are  so  intimately  blended^  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  separate  them^  and  give  a  distinc- 
tive character  to  each ;  every  country  gentleman^  from 
the  occupier  of  the  mansion  to  the  cottage,  adopting 
such  luxuriant  scenes  as  suits  his  particular  taste^  with- 
out reference  to  any  thing  but  his  own  desires ;  and 
this  happv  circumstance  contributes^  perhaps  as  much 
as  the  difierence  of  situations,  to  the  variety  m  the  beau- 
ty and  s^le  of  country  residences.  Mansions,  villas^  or- 
namented cottages,  temporarv  residences,  and  public 
gardens,  may  be  said  to  include  the  leading  distinctions. 
MAnsiona.  ].  Mansions,  As  a  specimen  of  this  style,  we  shall 
give  the  arrangement  at  Michel  Grove  in  Sussex,  the 
residence  of  R.  Walker^  Esq.  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Repton. 

"  In  determining  the  situation  for  a  large  house  in 
the  country,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  the  fences  and  appendages  immediately 
contiguous.  These  have  so  oftc^  occurred,  that  I  have 
estabushed  in  imagination  certain  positions  for  each, 
which  I  have  never  found  so  capable  of  beihg  realised 
as  at  Michel  Grove. 

"  I  would  place  the  house,  with  the  principal  front, 
towards  the  south-east 

"  I  would  place  the  offices  behind  the  house ;  but  as 
they  occupy  much  more  space,  they  will  of  course 
spread  wiaer  than  the  front  I  woula  place  the  stables 
near  the  offices.  I  would  place  the  kitchen-garden  near 
the  stables.  I  would  put  the  home  fiirm  buildings  at 
rather  a  greater  distance  from  the  house;  but  these  se- 
veral objects  should  be  so  connected  by  back  roads  tks 
to  be  easily  accessible. 

"  I  would  bring  the  park  to  the  very  front  of  the 
house. 

''  I  would  keep  the  farm  or  land  in  tillage,  whether 
for  use  or  for  experiment,  behind  the  house;  I  would 
make  the  dressed  pleasure-ffrounds  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  house,  in  places  which  would  screen  the  un- 
sightly appendages,  and  form  a  natural  division  between 
the  park  and  the  farm,  with  walks  communicating  to 
the  garden  and  the  farm." 
Villas  2.  J  Ff7/a>  being  originally  a  farm  house,  we  think  that 

the  Roman  arrangement,  in  which  the  farm  offices 
were  joined  to,  or  at  least  so  near,  as  to  form  with  it  and 
the  domestic  offices  one  group  of  buildings,  might  be 
adopted  as  a  characteristic  distinction  of  this  cbss  of 
residences.  The  farm  buildings  should,  in  this  case,  be 
dignified  with  more  architectural  design  than  when 
'placed  at  a  distance ;  but  still  in  due  subordination  to 
the  mansion.  Instead  of  deer,  sheep  may  gnuse  the 
park  on  the  garden  front,  separated  from  tne  house  by 
an  architectural  barrier,  or  in  some  situations,  with  a 
platform  of  ffravel,  and  walks  and  knots  of  flowers.  A 
glacis  of  turf,  with  a  light  fence  below  the  slope,  will 
be  sufficient  protection  from  sheep  or  cattle,  and  not 
impede  the  view  of  the  lawn  from  the  windows.  The 
entrance-front  may  be  approached  through  grass  fields, 
not  separated  with  oonuaon,  but  with  picturesque  fen« 


ces  in  the  modem,  and  double  hedges  and  slips  of  |iaQ^  Anon»» 
ing  in  the  geometric  style.  ta^a^* 

If  a  com  field  is  seen  from  the  approach,  it  iriU  ^^^'^^ 
heighten  the  expression  of  a  villa  or  gentleman's  farm.    ^^^ 

All  or  any  part  of  the  other  constituent  parts  of  a 
mansion,  such  as  hot-houses,  gardens,  ordu^ds,  plea- 
sure-grounds.  Sec,  may  or  may  not  be  added,  according 
to  its  extent,  and  the  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

But  the  great  number  of  villas  adjoining  large  towns 
cannot  have  this  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villa; 
they  may  therefore  be  designated  citizens  viUas,  as  a 
variety  of  the  species. 

3.  An  ornamented  Cottage,  we  think^  might  be  dianc*  OcBnrvi 
terised  by  tlie  garden  front  opening  into  a  picturesqaeoottap. 
orchard ;  or  a  uiwn,  varied  by  groups  of  fruit  trees,  m« 
stead  of  a  lawn  or  park  planted  with  forest  trees.    It 
may  contain  any  part  of^the  scenes  of  the  villa,  at  the 
will  of  the  owner. 

If  the  situation  of  the  house  is  elevated,  so  as  to  give 
a  view  from  the  principal  rooms  of  a  great  part  of  the 
farm,  it  will  be  the  more  desirable.  A  desirable  founda- 
tion for  this  improvement  is  an  old  English  frnn-hoiue; 
by  adding  to  which  one  or  two  principal  rooms,  a  very 
interesting  group  may  be  formed  at  little  expence. 

4.  Temporary  residences,  as  marine  villas,  sporting  orTec^ai? 
shooting  boxes,  seldom  contain  mixch  land  attached  "^^^f****^ 
No  hot-houses,  and  but  little  pleasure-ground  is  here  re> 
quired.     What  land  there  may  be,  should  be  a]^ed 

to  use  rather  than  to  beauty.  Speaking  of  hunting 
boxes,  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  "  a  suit  of  paddodu 
should  be  seen  from  the  house;  and  if  a  view  of  dis- 
tant covers  can  be  caught,  the  back  ground  will  be 
complete.  The  stable,  me  kennel,  the  leapin^-bar,  are 
the  appendages,  in  the  construction  of  wrhich  simplicity, 
substantialness,  and  convenience  should  prevaiL" 

5.  Public  gardens.     These,  with,  very  rew  excefitions,  PnUie  ph 
have  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  laid  out  in  the  {jeo-dok 
metric  style.     The  Academus  at  Athena,  is  an  anoent 
example.     The  summer  garden  at  Petersburgh,  a  bkv 
dern  one.     Even  in  China,  where  irregularity  in  gar- 
dening is  so  much  desired  in  general,  Mr.  Ellis  (Jmtmal 

of  the  Embassy  of  ISlS)  informs  as,  that  ''theFaUe 
gardens  at  Canton,  the  resort  of  llie  fitshionables,  con* 
sists  of  straight  walks ;"  and  however  much  our  gar* 
dening  has  been  praised  and  copied  by  private  persons 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet,  widi  the  exception  of 
Count  Rumford's  walk  at  Munidi,  and  the  late  Earl  d 
Findlater's  at  Carlsbad,  ahnost  all  the  c^bera  are  very 
properly  in  straight  hnes. 

The  object  of  public  gardens  is  lesa  to  display  beau^ 
tiful  scenery  than  to  aflforda  free  whoLeaome  air,  and  an 
ample  uninterrupted  promenade,  oool  and  shaded  in 
summer,  and  warm  and  sheltered  in  spring  and  winter. 
In  a  limited  extent,  these  must  be  attempted  in  one 
principal  walk,  which,  for  that  purpofie,  ahould  as  modi 
as  possible  be  laid  out  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
In  more  extensive  scenes,  certain  covered  walks  may 
be  devoted  to  summer,  and  certain  east  and  west  opes 
walks,  to  spring  and  winter.  The  broad,  open,  snd 
narrow  covered  avenues  of  the  ancient  style,  are  valtf* 
able  resources  on  a  large  scale  ;  these  conjoined,  and 
laid  out  in  a  south  and  north  direction,  Ki^^  ^  ^  ^^*^ 
tre  an  opened  sheltered  sunshine  walk  m  mid- winter ; 
and  a  dose  or  covered  avenue  bein^  lined  out  along 
each  side  of  the  open  central  one,  will  afford  shady 
walks  for  summer,  and  occasional  places  of  retreat  from 
casual  showers  in  spring.  Oxf<H*d  and  Cambridge  b£- 
ford  some  fine,  open,  and  covered  aTcnues,  though  ftf 
inferior  to  many  on  the  continent.  f^^ 

Public  squares,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  of  be>  fqum 
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An  of  U^-  ing  laid  out  in  ample  walks,  open  and  shadj,  are  al- 
ms out  unost  peculiar  to  Britain.  The  grand  object  is  to  get 
as  extended  a  line  of  uninterrupted  promenade  as  is  pos- 
sible within  the  given  limits.  A  walk  parallel  to  the 
boundary  fence,  and  at  a  short  distance  within  it,  evi- 
dently indicates  the  maximum  of  extent ;  but  if  the 
^enclosure  is  small,  the  rapid  succession  of  angles  and 
turns  becomes  extremely  disagreeable,  and  continually 
breaks  in  upon  the  pas  des  prcmeneurs,  the  conversation 
of  a  party,  or  individual  contemplation.  The  angles, 
therefore,  must  be  avoided  by  rounding  them  offm  a 
large  square ;  in  a  small  one,  by  forming  the  walk  into 
a  circle;  and  a  small  parallelogram,  by  adopting  an 
oval  form. 

Russel  Square,  laid  out  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Repton 
in  1810,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  these  respects 
in  London.  It  has  been  objected  to  as  over-planted ; 
but  this  is  only  a  piece  of  vulvar  injustice,  applied  in- 
discriminately to  every  rural  artist,  aU  of  wnom,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  conclude,  that  when  magnitude  ef- 
fects the  purposes  of  number,  the  superfluous  plants 
will  of  pourse  be  rooted  out. 
Vomenadcs  These  remarks  on  public  walks  and  squares  are  also  in 
t  Mn«2.  a  great  measure  applicable  to  promenades  en  ckeval,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  difference  in  pois^  of  extent. 
Such  promenades  are  scarcely  known  m  Britain ;  but 
are  sources  of  considerable  splendour  and  entertain^ 
ment  on  the  continent  The  Moscow  promenade  of 
the  first  of  May,  held  in  a  natural  birch  forest,  which 
formed  the  burial  place  of  the  Germans  in  Peter  the 
Great's  time ;  a  similar  one  at  Bielany,  near  Warsaw^ 
held  in  a  fir  wood  on  the  Banks  of  the  Vistula ;  and 
the  numerous  promenades  of  the  Prater  (chap.  i.  sect 
5.)  are  eminent  examples.  Britain  has  at  present  only 
the  inferior  and  ill  arranged  resource  of  tiyde  Park ; 
but  the  Regent's  Park,  begun  in  1810,  chiefly  from  the 
design  of  the  late  surveyor  of  woods,  Mr.  Fordyce,  will 
enable  us  to  cope  with,  if  not  to  surpass  our  continental 
neighbours.  In  this  design  some  regard  has  been  had 
to  both  styles ;  for  though  the  leading  roads  are  in  geo- 
metric lines,  part  of  the  trees  are  in  groups,  and  a  piece 
of  artifidal  water  is  of  an  irr^ular  shape.  According 
to  our  idea,  however,  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  For- 
dyce, and  the  beauty  and  use  of  the  whole  to  the  pub- 
L'c,  will  be  much  injured  by  certain  ^additions  to  the 
plantations,  of  surrounding  streets  and  interspersed  vil- 
las, which  can  only  be  made  from  motives  of  profit,  un- 
worthy, one  would  suppose,  of  a  park  rofol.  The  re- 
cent walks,  formed  on  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jardine  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  certain  proposed  equestrian  promenades  in  other 
directions,  will  add  to  the  elegance  of  that  city,  already 
so  richly  endowed  with  local  beauties. 


CHAR  VI. 

Of  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  laying  out 

Grounds. 

ithcT  The  question  has  been  agitated  by  some  respectable 

kmen    authorities,  whether  every  proprietor  ought  not  to  be- 

^**i^*    come  his  own  landscape  gardener ;  to  which  Mr.  Repton 

laod^    replies,  *'  tliat.hadthe  art  still  continued  under  thedi- 

gar-    rection  of  working-gardeners,  or  nurseiy-men,  the  pro- 

«.  prietor  might  superoede  the  necessity  of  such  landscape 

gardeners,  provided  he  had  previously  made  this  art 

his  study;  but  not  (as  it  is  firequently  asserted)  be* 

TOL.  XII.  fart  n. 


Grounds. 


cause  tlie  gentleman  who  constantly  resides  at  his  An  of  lay- 
place,  must  oe  a  better  judge  of  the  means  of  improv-  ^B  ^^^ 
mg  it,  than  the  professor  whose  visits  are  only  occa- 
sional ;  for  if  this  reason  for  a  preference  were  granted, 
we  might  with  equal  truth  assert,  that  the  constant 
€ompanion<of  a  sick  man  has  an  advantage  over  his 
physician. 

''  Improvements  may  be  suggested  by  any  one ;  but 
the  professor  only  acquires  a  knowledge  of  effects  be- 
fore they  are  produced,  and  a  facility  in  producing 
them  by  various  methods,  expedients,  and  resources, 
the  result  of  study,  observation,  and  experience." 

'^  He  kiiows  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  accom- 
plished within  certain  limits.  He  ought  to  know  what 
to  adc^t,  and  what  to  reject ;  he  must  endeavour  to 
accommodate  his  plans  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  who 
consults  him,  although  in  some  cases  they  may  not 
strictly  accord  with  nis  own  taste."  Observations  on 
Landscape  Gnrdemng,"  p.  10. 

A  more  wise  plim  man  that  of  doubting  on  the  subject, 
would  be  to  have  the  separate  opinions  of  different  landi* 
scape  gardeners  and  architects,  for  no  opinion  need  be 
folu)wed  if  disapproved  of;  while  the  probability  is, 
that  there  would  be  something  valuable  in  each,  and 
the  pn^rietor  might  finally,  aided  by  the  artist  he  pre^ 
ferred,  decide  for  himself,  never,  however,  fcffgetting 
the  idea  of  a  consistent  afi^  beautiftd  whole.  As  to  the 
expenee,  Girardin  observes  on  this  subject,  ''  N'allec 
pas  le  r^arder  . . .  il  vous  en  coutera  bien  d'avantage 
pour  des  variations,  et  des  retobches  continuelles." 

The  intimate  connection  between  landscape  gardening 
and  architecture,  and  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the 
joint  consultations  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  the  ar- 
chitect, as  to  the  situation,  aspect,  and  style  of  the  house, 
together  with  the  almost  unavoidable  encroachments  of 
the  former  on  the  latter,  by  designing  and  executing 
garden  buOdings,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  the 
umdscape  gardener  ought  to  combine  the  functions  ot 
the  architect.  Mr.  Repton  justifies  the  idea,  by  referring 
to  the  many  exceUent  houses  built  by  Brown,  with  no 
other  knowledge  than  that  acquired  by  observation  of 
all  die  best  houses ;  and  of  Kent,  who  was  at  once  land* 
scape  gardener,  ardiitect,  and  historical  painter.  We 
sxe  of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  garden  buildings  and 
small  villas,  or  ornamented  cottages,  the  knowledge 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  which 
'  it  is  necessary  every  landscape  gardener  should  possess^ 
will  enable  him  to  combine  the  duties  of  both  profes- 
sions ;  but  such  are  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  !»• 
bour  in  the  fine  as  well  as  in  the  useful  arts,  that  in 
•all  more  extensive  buildings,  and  indeed  even  in  those 
we  have  mentioned,  we  woidd  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  a  regular  architect,  jointly  with  a  landscape 
gardener,  as  a  surgeon  consults  vrith  a  physician  in  jm- 
portant  cases. 

The  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  resolve  them- 
selves  ^to  the  formation  of  a  plan  or  design,  and  the 
carrying  of  it  into  execution. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Study  of  the  given  Situdtimf  and  Cir* 
cumstances,  andformaiion'  tif  a  Plan  of  Improoement, 

On  whatever  occasion  the  opinion  of  a  landscape  Stoily  of  n« 
gardener  is  desired,  he  should  be  furnished  with  R  taatioas. 
written  or  verbal  instrucdon  as  to  the  points  to  which 
he  should  chiefly  direct  his  attention,  with  a  complete 
map  of  the  estate,  an  accurate  detailed  history  and  de^ 
scnption  of  its  loodities  and  peculiaritieB.    From  these 
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Anof  U]r/ loidsuc^odierpartiGiilanliewiUbeabktom  gtstodtUsmodeof  obuinin^aiiopiiaoniytftei^^      AHafk 
G^^^   topogra^cal  and  county  surveys,  and  siniilarwcrlu^af..  and  his  xnouurks  on  the  fallacious  ffect  of  beautify  ukm 
roiuidt.    ter  a  residence  dT  a  few  days  or  weeks^aoeordii]^  to  the  inffsinsteadof  outlines,  are  wc^  deserving  of  attentkii.  ^^nak 
extent  ofthe  subject  and  seasmiofthe  year,  (spni^  be.  '' Vous  tftcherez  rngme  que  cede  esquisse  nesoitqu'oB  ^^" 
fore  the  leaves  expand,  being  the  most  fiivourable  tune,)  simple  trait,  et  ne  pv^sente  d'abord  que  ks  formes  {vin. 
every  requisite  imormation;  and  to  establish  in  his  roe*  ctpmes  des  objets^  et  k  disposition  g^^rale  des  ^andei 
moi^  every  thing  relating  to  the  situation  and  vicinity*  masses  de  voire  ensenyble.    Un  deaiein  bien  foiie  oe 
He  IS  then,and  not  before,  to  embody  awdmatiire  his  id^a  manqucra  pasde  vous  seduire  par  ragr^meut  de  k 
of  improvement,  directing  his  attention  first  tothe  skn*  toache  d'un  habile  artiste ;  vous  vous  detenninerief 
ation  and  aspect  oi"  the  house  and  offices,  the  extent  of  d'apres  un  dessein  dont  vous  ne  reussiries  peut.^  pn 
the  park,  and  the  emplacement  of  the  kitdien  garden ;  a  obtenir  I'effect  dans  la  nature,  et  il  &ut  bien  mieui 
next  to  the  general  masses  of  vood,  and  then  sue*  avoir  k  gagner  qu'a  perdre  dans  Texecution." 
cessively  to  the  breadth  of  lawn,  the  situation  and  cfaa*        Mr.  Repton  has  the  merit  of  first  employing  thiasyv 
racter  of  water,  the  pleasure  ground,  farm,  and  other  tem  elegantly  and  extensively  in  EngiandC  and  of 
details.    Belbre  makmg  up  his  mind  on  any  part  of  the  adopting,  instead  of  one  entire  landscape  to  ihew  the 
subject,  he  will  often  &d  it  ^  importance  to  have  se&-  previous  state,  and  another  to  shew  the  effect  of  the 
tions  taken  of  the  grounds  in  different  directions,  levels  alterations,  a  slip  of  pi^per  of  the  siae  and  shape  of  thoie 
of  springs  and  rills,  &c.  and  most  frequently  he  will  parts  of  the  lanoso^  which  require  alterstum,    Tbk 
have  occasion  for  stakes,  for  marking  out  lines  on  the  is  fixed  at  one  edge  of  the  entire  landscnpe,  md  lies 
ground;  of  flag-staffs  or  pokes,  from  6  to  50  feet  high^  fiat  over  part  ofit,  so  that  when  lifted  up  it  shews  the  M 
to  represent  the  effect  o£  trees,  and  other  objects;  of  effect    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  ths^  thou^aa 
strips  of  white  sheeting,  to  shew  the  effxt  at  water,  hy  elegant  mode,  it  b  not  perfecdy  fiur,  since  the  view  ta 
fi»rming  a  white  outhne  on  a  perfect  level ;  of  finones  which  the  cut  paper  wms  a  part  can  never  look  so 
partially  covered  with  boards,  to  shew  the  effect  of  well  as  the  other,  even  from  the  mere  cutsumstance  of  the 
Duildings ;  and  he  may  even  require  berii^  inms,  or  bounding  line  of  the  paper.    For  some  cases,  howerer, 
pits  dug,  in  order  to  inquke  into  the  nature  of  the  sub*  it  may  be  used,  though  m  general  it  will  be  found,  that 
soiL    Being  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the  present  state  two  entire  landscapes  affiora  the  most  impartial  meant 
of  the  grounds,  such  for  exmnme  as  of  Plttte  CCCXLVL  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  an  improvement    Tlie  dis- 
•which  represents  Plate  CCCXLl V.  in  its  previous  state,  cussion  and  sketdies  of  theplace,  and  improvements  b6> 
he  will,  as  he  makes  up  his  miaid  on  particular  in^  ing  finished,  andbound  in  a  book,  the  ground  or  work- 
provcmentSy  mark  them  down  on  this  map  in  pencil ;  ing  plan,  Plate  CCCXLIV.  is  to  be  put  on  canvaas,  or 
and  when  the  whc^  is  finally  acQusted,  he  will  put  copied  on  parchment,  fyr  the  common  use  of  the  gar- 
diem  in  red,  or  in  any  distinguishing  colour,  as  is  dmie  doner,  or  whoever  sets  out  the  woric ;  and  the  profile 
in  Plate  CCCXLVI.  by  dotted  lines.    And  on  one  or  Plate  CCCXLV.  put  on  roUers,  to  be  preserved  slang 
more  general  or  panoramic  views,  as  weU  as  on  the  with  the  r^ii-Aooi^  of  the  place.  These  being  ddivered  to 
partioular  views  which  he  may  have  taken  on  dif-  the  proprietor,  he  will  determine,  after  mature  deliberap 
ferent  epots,  he  will  also  mark  in  red  the  outlines  tion,  whether  or  not  he  will  adopt  the  whole,  or  any  part 
that  wiU  be  made  by  the  improvements  adimtedto  oftheimiMrovements,previous]y  consulting  thoaefhcnd^ 
the  different  siluafeions.     In  addition  to  these,  he  wiU  whose  taste  or  judgment  he  oonaiden  adequate  to  form- 
shew  the  ^ect,  by  gisometrical  sections  taken  in  di^  ing  a  judicious  opinion  on  the  wh<^e,  or  on  any  one 
ferent  directiona  across  ibe  grounds,  several  of  which,  part  of  the  subject.    "  Lorsque  I'esquisee  de  votie  en* 
to  shew  ihegroimd'B  sut€ioe,  appear  in  PlateCCCXLVL  semble  sera  faite,  alora  vous  rtf  ^dieres,  vous  conoerte- 
His  next  operation  is  to  midce  a  vertical  profile,  such  fez,  vous  discuterte  avec  des  gens  de  gout  rordomisnce 
aa  Plate  CCCXLV.  shewing  the  effect  qr  llbe  whole,  gfaahnie  de  la  disposition  ^u'dle  vous  prcacpte." 
supposn^  the  altorations  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years        In  this  example  of  fiormmg  a  friap,  we  have  choam 
coDlilrfeled,  with  sudi  corresponding,  panoramic,  or  a  dull  and  neuiy  flat  ake  whore  nothing  has  been  done; 
genml  viewsy  as  are  contained  in  Plate  CCCXLIV.  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  aame  geneml  principles  ait 
and  with  particular  landacanes.    It  remains  finr  him  to  iqoplicsble  to  sudi  pkees  as  are  to  be  altered,  diminiihed, 
give  reasons  in  wiitiiigfibraU  that  he  proposes;  a  pao-  <Mr  enlarged. 

ti»  i^eh  no  «pl«9r««^  ahooia  erer  omt  to  gKcr.  II.     Of  carrying  a  Ptcn  into  uemOum. 

nave  done,  as  such  opuMons  remain  as  data,  to  be  rcferw  ^         j   a  *- 

red  to  concerning  tbo  mani^ement  and  future  cflfectt.  Whether  this  must  be  done  by  oontncton,  or  bjdie  ^*^ 
as  well  as  in  point  of  present  or  future  justificatkm  of  proprietor  at  hia  own  ridL,  must  depend  on  anamw^i^^ 
the  taste,  bom  of  the  artist  and  prspriator.  This  may  stances,  both  respecting  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  Id- 
he  done  in  the  following  order:  1.  Recapitulating  the  sure  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
given  instruetiotts^&Ta^chnaeleriflfeic  of,  fiBatures  and  the  imnrovements.  Where  an  entire  new  house  anl 
other  details  of  die  given  situation  and  vidnagej  3.  A  grounds  are  to  be  created,  an  eminent  sabstantial  ooo- 
description  of,  with  the  reaaons  for,  Ae  general  outline  tractor  for  the^  buildingB,  and  another  finr  the  gnond 
of  improvement ;  4.  The  description  of,  with  the  reasons  operations,  will  be  found  the  most  speedy  and  ccruio 
for  the  detail;  5.  An  outline  efihc  fiiture  management;  as  to  expence;  the  work,  in  both  caaee,  being  liable 
f .  Directions  for  the  execution;  and  7.  An  estimate  of  to  be  regularly  examined  at  stated  yrieds  by  a  neotnl 
the  expence.  anrveyor,  aoooBO^wnied  by  the  erigmal  dcagntt  of  d» 

In  all  these  disoMsiona,  proper  leftreaces  wiD  be  improvements. 
«iade  to  the  mqw  end  aketdiea.    Simple  las^oage  wiS        If  this  mode  ia  not  adcnted,  the  wiiole,  or  gto^ 

if  OMiae  be  employed  in  deacribiBtt  future  e&cte;  but,  part,  m%y  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  orwncr  and  Ui 

•hove  aB,s]fli^ak8tdies^  which  shsU  ewe  little  of  diei^  steward;  various,  and  as  many  psrte  as  poaable,  ImbV 

affect  te  shadmg,  and  none  to  colouring,  or  finishii^,  let  bv  the  job.    We  diaU  take  a  eomory  view  of  w 

are  essentially  ncoaasary.  chief  oljiecte  of  altesattoai  or  addttinv   and  indicais 

Mr.  Girardin  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  who  8ug-<  8<Hne  things  in  eadi,  which  may  in  Boost  eases  be  n0^ 
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Alt  of  kr- profitably  done  by  the  job,  pemiring,  tbit  whsnevflr    witt  be  better  ^Seeled 
°^  ^  the  (x>^  or  intricacy  of  any  j»eoe  of  irork  k  Gonsidi 
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Ue^  unless  a  contractor  of  some  req)ectabilaty  ia  employ^i 
edf  the  work  is  much  better  done  by  tlie  labooffera  of 
tbe  proprietor. 

BttiuUngs.  All  alterations  or  new  erectiona,  may 
be  readily  estimated  and  executed  by  contract,  and 
almost  in  every  case  at  leas  ezpeoce  to  the  praprietor. 
The  mere  difference  between  the  trade  price  and  the 
gentleman's  price  of  the  materials  and  bubonr,  and  be* 
tween  the  hours  kept  and  the  quantt^  of  woric  done 
in  a  given  time  by  a  journeyman  to  a  master  trades* 
man  and  to  a  gentleman,  will,  (if  the  former  riiould,  by 
error  in  estimating,  find  no  other  gain,)  afford  a  certain 
]n:ofit  to  the  tradesman ;  and  thus,  suppose  a  ccmtrac- 
tor  to  estnaiate  a  piece  of  work  at  £lOOO,  and  which 
the  proprietor,  cnanging  his  mind,  instead  of  letting 
to  the  contractor,  executes  it  himself  and  finds  the 
amount  £.1100,  the  contractor,  had  he  got  the  job, 
woukl  have  actually  had  a  profit,  and  the  owner  beoi 
#gainerof  £100. 

The  mansion,  domestic  and  farming  ofiioes,  garden- 
walla,  and  hothouses,  may  all  be  separately  contracted 
for. 

Ground.  The  removal  of  ground,  fences,  or  dig- 
ging, may  in  every  case  be  let  by  the  job,  and. with 
decided  advantage  to  both  parties.  The  extent  of  par* 
ticular  contracts  should,  or  course,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Planting.  The  enclosures  and  tbe  preparatkm  of  the 
coil  may,  m  all  ettensive  cases,  be  executed  by  oon- 
tract;  but  the  planting,  or  insflrtion  of  the  pUyots,  on 
which  so  much  depenos,  should  uniformly  be  done  by 
4ay  work ;  exo^iting,  however,  those  cases  in  whidb 
a  reqpectaUe  nurseryman  will  engage  to  put  in  a  oer« 
tain  number  of  pknts  of  a  certain  kmd,  sue,  and  age, 
and  maintain  them  there  &a  at  least  three  years.  In 
some  extensive  cases,  the  laipd  may  be  piepared  by 
fallowing,  which  the  adjoining  tenants  will  genenJJ^ 
undertake  at  a  very  moderate  price  per  acre.  In  most 
cases,  the  oontiactor  lor  fences,  t^  whatever  descrip* 
tion,  should  undertake  to  uphold  them  for  a  given  nunu 
ber  of  years ;  and  in  cases  of  thom  hedges,  or  other 
live  fences,  until  they  became  sufficient  banners. 

Road  and  Walk  making  may  frequently  be  oentracU 
ed  for ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  evcory  ot£^,  nnich  wili 
depend  on  the  skill,  activity,  and  experience  of  the 
gardener  or  geneml  overseer. 

Sect.  III.  DescripUon  of  Plates  CCCXLIIL  CCCXLIF. 
CCCXLV.  ana  CCCXLVL  combining  a  concentrated 
view,  both  of  the  Geomdricand  Modem  Gardening, 

,2  Thesenlateaxepresent^spedmensofresidenoes  laid  out, 

XUV.    both  in  the  geometric  and;in  the  modem  rtyie.     liate 
I.  CCCXLV. Fig.  1.  is  a  profile ^yf  a  complete  vesidenoe  in 

the  geometnc  manner,  the  trees  supposed  to  be  of  fifteen 
.years  growth.     The  situation,  as  far  as  respects  natitfal 
etuiace,  is  dull  and  unintevesting,  being  nearly  a  fiat,  bat 
wicb  ft  gentlerise  or  ridge,  running  east  and  westnear  the 
centre,  and  on  which  the  house,  hot-houses,  and  gai^ 
dena,  are  placed.    The  surrounding  country  is  suf^ 
poeed  to  be  in  a  oomparatively  uncultivated  state,  ei- 
-ther  DEiountainoua  or  flat,  with  renuitnf  of  natural  i&irast 
eoenery.    Such  situations  abound  in  Irehmd  and  Soot- 
land,  aod  are  to  be  Ibund  also  in  some  Ejiglish  districts, 
as  in  Yorkahire,  between  Makon  and  Wh^by. 

The  oligect  of  art  is  to  create  a  magnificent,  and  at 
the  aame  time  a  comfortable  leaidmce;  and  aaudst 
sncli  wild  and  nnealtivated  scenes^  we  consider  tins 
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modem  style  of  gardeninff .  For  imitatkms  of  nature,  ^J^^J^ 
•urrounded  by  nature  itsm,  will  ever  be  surpassed  by  ^  ^ 
the  original,  and  lose  half  their  beauty  from  the  want  ~  '  ~ 
of  oonlraat;  but  scenes  of  bold  and  avowed  art,  in  sudi 
asituation^  raise  at  once  a  character  striking  and  ori* 
gtnid,  and  convey  a  thousand  interesting  ideas  of  hu* 
man  art,  industry,  and  refinement,  which  would  be 
wanting  to  the  omr ;  and  the  wild  scenery  around, 
while  it  strengthens  these  ideas,  is  itself,  by  contrast, 
heightened  in  expression.  Even  on  the  [^  of  the  supe- 
riority of  natural  to  artifid^  beauty,  it  may  be  said  in  £^ 
vour  of  adopting  the  andent  style  in  such  caaes,  that  no 
existiiu^  beauty  is  lost,  while  much  new  beauty  is  ere- 
atedTTn  audi  a  situation,  very  few  external  circumstan^ 
oes  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  arrangement  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  residence.  The  house,  there- 
fixe,  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  park  on  the  ridge 
already  mentioned,  aqd  with  a  south-east  aspect 

No.  1.  Is  the  covered  entrance,  through  a  Gothic  ar«  platc 
cade,  with  the  porter's  lodge  (No.  %.)  at  one  end,  CCCXLUI. 
waafaed  by  the  waters  of  the  moat,  and  the  entrance 
hall  (Nol  S.)  at  the  other.  No.  4.  Is  tlie  grand  stair- 
case  of  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  lighted 
firom  windows  above  the  general  roof.  No.5.  Isaduu 
pd,  with  a  billiard  room  under;  No.  6.  Is  the  library, 
eonununicatiiig  with  a  oonservatoay,  green-houses,  and 


hot-houses,  at  No.  7.,  and  by  an  &!Bgant  Gothic  doister 
(No.  8.  under  the  chapel)  with  the  drawiuff  and  din« 
ing  rooms  at  Noo.  9,  and  10.    The  rest  of  the  internal 
ansangement  is  eaaiy  ooneeived.    Thewfade  bniUintf 
is  su^nsed  to  be  mofed  flat,  tud  covered  with  leaoL 
Na  11.  Is  the  kitdien  court     Now  le.  The  doaaeatie 
stables  and  ooacfa^houses,  &c    Na  I&  The  fium-yard 
andfim.    Nou  14u  The  paddocks.     No.  I5.ThewaD0d 
erchani,  with  Na  16.  a  firuit-tree  border  simounding 
it     No.  17.  Is  the  kitdien  garden.      Na  18.  The 
finxang-houaes,  with  mushroom  sheds,  gardeners  lodges, 
furnaces,  &e.  behind.    No.  19*  The  gardener's  house, 
and  watch  room  over.    Na  SO.  The  aaelen  ground, 
and  pits  €at  fiircing  aspamgua,  roses,  growing  young 
pines,  kc.    No.  21.  Heaps  of  oianpost    No.  S£.  Badi 
road  fis  aoanure  and  fiieL    Na.  i^S.  Modern  fiower  gar* 
den,  covered^widi  wore  netting,  and  serving  as  an  avi* 
ary.     No.  94.'  Water  engine  house  finr  fiordng  water  to 
dstems  in  the  hot-houses.    No.  95.  Upper  terrace  gar* 
den,  with  Na  96.  a  jet  d'ean.    27.  Under  tenaoe^  or 
lawn.    Na  28.  Descent  to  the  water,  with  a  view  to 
ailing  or  fidiing  fimn  a  boat,  or  setting  off  floating*' 
bait,  &C.     Na  ^9.  House  for  fishing  tackle,  and  mr 
fishhig  ftom  in  hot  or  lainy  weather.     No.  90.  Pka^ 
sure-ground,  consisting  of  broad  gravd  walks,  ancom» 
panied  fay  an  aqud  breadth  of  twr^  and  bordered  by 
a  phalanx  of  dirub^  rising  in  gradadon  to  the  highest 
trees,  and  amo^ged  in  tiie  Linnsoan  manner.    One  hdf 
of  these  walias  wiU  generally  be  in  ahade,  and  tte 
other  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  a  choioe  may  he 
made  according  to  dreumatances.   No.  51.  Freiidi  par- 
terre.    Na  32.  Labyrindi.     No.  83.  Forrester's  house, 
with  banquetii^  roam  over.    Na  84.  Natural  Ibrest 
scenery,  blended  and  harmonised  with  the  artificial 
jdantations.     Na  85.  West  entrance.    No.  86.  Foun- 
tain yfbiA  supplies  a  jet  d'ean  in  the  Frendi  parterre, 
(No.  81.)  and  dao  in  part  siqaplies  the  kirgelake.     Na 
87.  Large  triangular  fiekl,  endoaed  by  fences,  in  the 
directaons  of  the  bounding  strips,  and  under  the  treea. 
Na  88.  Unendosed  mcMow  land  beyond  the  park, 
harmonised  by  (Na  89.)  rows  and  sostlered  trees. 
Na  40.  Open  arable  hmds.    Na  41.  Public  load  N^ 
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Aftpf  bf-  42.  Prmcipal  entrance.    Nb.  43.  Fark,  which  may  or 
ingouc     umj  not  be  subdivided  by  hurdle  fences^  in  the  dmc* 

.^°"°_-  tions  of  the  strips  and  avenues.    No.  44.  Embattled 
.   ^  ^    avenue.     No.  45.  Avenue  of  platoons.     No.  46.  Walk 
to  the  farm.     No^  47-  Winding  walks  in  the  natural 
forest  scenery. 

Platk  Fi^.  1 .  of  Plate  CCCXLV.  represents  a  general  view 

CCCXLV,   of  this  residence. 

J^"  Plate  CCCXLI V.  is  a  profile  of  a  complete  residence 

CGCXLIV.  ^^  ^^  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds ;  the  trees^ 
'  as  in  the  oth^  specimen,  bemg  supposed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  already  there,  to  be  of  fifteen 
3Fear8  growth. 

This  situation,  as  far  as  respects  surface,  is  supposed  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  other^  a  flat,  with  a  ridge  or 
rise  in  the  middle ;  but  instead  of  being  situated  in  a 
wOd  country,  it  is  supposed*  to  be  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivated fields,  endosed  and  subdivided  by  hedges,  strips 
of  plantation,  walls,  and  other  fences.  A  magnificent 
ana  comfortable  residence  is,  in  such  a  situation,  to  be 
created  by  a  more  refined  display  of  art  and  human  in- 
dustry than  in  the  former  case ;  and  wild  nature,  now 
banished  from  the  general  surfiu^e  of  the  country  by  ex- 
tended cultivation,  is  to  be  invited  back  as  a  more  ele- 
vated and  distinguishing  descripticm  of  beauty,  partly 
as  being  more  rare,  and  calculated  to  strike,  by  con- 
trast, and  partly  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  taste  and 
notions  oilman,  after  a  certain  progress  in  civilization 
and  refinement. 

Scarcely  any  motive  but  general  convenience  can  here 
be  supposed  to  influence  the  situation  of  the  house ; 
the  offices  and  gardens  are  disposed  on  the  contrary 
side  to  the  other,  merely  to  afford  some  difference  be- 
tween the  two  dJesigns ;  but  their  general  form,  style, 
and  devations,  are  nearly  the  same,  in  order  to  exclude 
my  classical  associations  which,  a  Grecian  building 
might  have  introduced,  and  thus  have  occasioned  a  paf- 
tial  judgment  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  new  style  of  gar- 
denuig,  compared  with  that  of  the  ancients. 

No.  1.  Is  toe  entrance  portico  for  carriages  to  drive 
under,  a  mode  which  should  never,  in  our  opinion,  b^ 
omitt^  either  in  public  or  private  buildings ;  for  what 
can  be  more  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  with  our  gene- 
ral attention  to  comforts  and  luxuries,  than,  issuing  firom 
a>  wann  room,  and  walking  half  a  dosen  yards  in  the  rain 
or  wind  to  enter,  a  carriage  I  No.  2.  Hall  and  grand 
atair-case  leading  to  a  cloister  on  the  first  floor,  extending 
round  the  quadrangle,  and  communicating  with  No.  8. 
the  famihr  stair.  No.  4.  Stair  for  nuuried  strangers.  No. 
5.  Stair  mr  single  strangers,  &c.  No.  6.  Dimng  room. 
No.  7.  Library.  No.  6.  Drawing  room.  No.  9.  Mu- 
sic room.  No.  10.  Kitchen  side.  No.  11.  ChapeL 
No.  12.  Conservatory.  No.  IS.  Glass  varandah,  or 
passage  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  glazed  roof,  under 
which  vines  may  be  trained,  leaduig  to«No.  14.  Aviary, 
or  garden  covered  l^  a  wire  nettii^,  40  or  50  feet  from 
the  ground,  so.  as  to  include  forest  trees,  in  whidi  na- 
tive and  foreign  birds  may  range  undisturbed,  &a 
No.  15.  Green-house.  No.  16.  Flower  garden.  No. 
17.  HoUhouses.  No.  18.  Winter  garden.  No.  ip. 
Open  walk  in  ditto.  No.  20.  Covered  walk  formed 
entirely  of  evergreens.  No.  21.  Group  of  statuary  and 
lock  work  for  winter  and  early  flowenng  plants.  Na 
21.  Passage,  to  No.  .22.  the  lutchen  garden.  No.  25. 
Forcing  houses  of  approved  curvilineal  forms,  being  seg- 
ments of  sphere^.  (See  note  to  diap^v.)  No.  24.  Gar- 
dener's house.  No.  25.  Orchard.  No.  2(>.  Melon 
ground.  No.  27.  Walk  to  fiizm.  Nos28.  Back. road 
to  stables*    No.  29*  Line  of  wire  fence  enclosing  the 


pleasure  ground.  No.  SO.  Part  of  the  park  fed  by  ihm.  Ait  of )» 
No.  31.  Broad  gravel  walk,  with  an  ecpial  Inndthof  i^it«' 
tuif*  on  each  side  for  such  as  prefer  walkmgon  that  map  ^''^'^ 
terial,  shade  and  cover  being  produced  by  plantnig  trees  ^^ 
in  the  line  of  separation  between  the  grafvel  and  turf.  No.  ccciLv 
82.  A  similar  walk  in  the  park,  or  forest  scenery.   No.  ' 

88.  Permanent  sunk  fence  between  the  deer  pork  and 
that  part  to  be  grazed  by  sheep.  No.  84.  Brkbe  ova 
the  lake.  No.  85.  Park  scenery.  No.  86.  CultiViited 
scenes,  harmonized  by  bringing  one  arable  field,  Na 
87.  into  the  park,  and  extending  trees,  Na  38.  and 
grass,  Na  89.  amon^  the  arable  lands.  No.  40.  Situ* 
ations  for  furze,  bnars,  fems>  and  other  low  growths. 
No.  41.  Approaches.  No.  42.  Public  road.  No.  48. 
Fields  appropriated  to  the  park,  the  fences  of  the  ptib* 
lie  road  beiiu^  sunk  waUs.  No.  44.  Fann.  No.  45. 
Bam.  No.  40.  Bailiff's  house  and  garden.  No.  47. 
Straw  yards.  No.  48.  Rick  yard.  No.  49.  Line  in 
which  a  riding  may  be  taken,  or  in  whidi  carrisKet 
may  drive  round  the  park,  and  from  thence  in  any  de- 
sirable direction,  with  a  view  to  enjoying  the  beanties 
ei  a  nding. 

Plate  CCX:XLV.  Fig.  2.  is  a  genenl  view  of  this  re*  pun 
sidence.  cccxLT. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  park  is  not  shewn  either  in  Fifr  t 
Plates  CCCXLI  II.  or  CCCXLIV.  pmtly  because  it  is 
unnecessary  in  conveying  a  genenu  idea  iji  style  and 
arrangement,  but  pnncipally  because  the  nedessariiy 
limited  magnitude  of  plates  m  a  work  of  this  nature; 
precludes  tne  idea,  on  so  small  a  scale. 

In  these  plans,  a  very  slight  shade  is  adopted  as  the 
aerial  tint  for  the  sur&ce  of  the  higher  grounds ;  and 
the  lower  levels  are  darkened  in  proportion  to  their 
depth.  The  situation  of  the  sun  is  taken  at  sooth-east, 
and  his  elevation  at  45^ ;  whence  it  follows,  that  die 
shadow  of  every  object,  measured  in  that  direction,  will 
shew  exactly  its  height  In  the  case  of  trees  and  coni- 
cal objects,  the  dimensi^  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
from  their  centre  or  highest  points.  ' 

Plate  CCCXLVI.  is  the  working  pkn  to  Plate  pun 
CCCXLIV.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  plan,  ccOIT: 
is  the  original  positions  and  divisions  of  the  fields,  snd 
public  and  private  roads,  brook  and  farm  houses :  ^e 
crosses  thus  (  x >)  <ui  certain  lines,  signifying  that  they 
are  to  be  removed ;  the  dotted  masses  represent  the  forms 
of  the  proposed  plantations ;  and  the  dotted  crosses  ad- 
joining these,  the  situations  for  single  trees ;  and  the  small 
circles(o,^the  situations  for  groups.  Thekindoftreelabc 
planted,  is  represented  by  capitals,  and  the  sort  of  ahnib 
by  small  letters.  These  must  refer  Xjo>  a  prepared  lift  rf 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  fences,  culture,  and  other  par* 
ticulars  of  the  plantations,  will  be  contained  in  die 
book  of  improvement,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Bep> 
ton,  the  red  book  of  the  place. 

No.  1.  Is  the.  site  and  outline  of  tfaeJiouse  and  offioei, 
which  must  be  left  for  separate  plana  and  details,  or 
for  the  architect  No.  2.  Site  of  the  pleasure  ground, 
terrace,  gardens,  kitchen-garden,  hot-houses^  &c.  whidi 
must  be  explained  and  executed  fit>m  aeparste  planf, 
sections,  and  particulars,  it  being  sufficient  in  tms  jr^ 
neral  plan  to  mark  out  their  site,  so  as  to  admit  of  eI^• 
cuting  the  grand  masses  of  plantation.  Na  S.  Lines  of 
roads  and  walks,  which  may  be  executed  independent- 
ly of  the  house  and  pleasure  grounds.  No.  4.  OrtliiK 
of  water.  No.  5.  Sections  of  ditto,  shewing  the  difo* 
ence  between  the  present  and  ioraier  soifaoe,  the  list 
a  b  being  the  level  of  the  water.  No.  6.  Gencxal  iec- 
tions  across  the  residence,  the  line  u  h  bekig  that  cf  the 
level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  house  stands.   Na  7. 
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Aitflf  by-Fidcbtobereteiiied.    Na8.  Publicroad^  tobebound*  natiind  betuty  in  great  Britain ;  and,  if  to  this  he  can  Lttdfca^ 

ing  ant    ed  by  sunk  walls  instead  of  hedges.    No.  9..  Fields  be*  add  an  excursion  to  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany,  L^*^d  t'^* 

^^^^  loDgaig  to  the  propoBed  farm.  he  will  richly  profit  from  the  time  and  expenoe  so  em-          '  ^^ 

*^  ''          By  a  general  pSan  of  this  description,  accompanied  ployed. 

by  others  more  detailed,  of  the  kitchen  garden,  pteasure  We  may  suppose  the  pupil,  after  such  a  course,  to 

Sounds,  terrace,  &c.  and  by  the  explanatory  details  of  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years,,  when  he  may  com* 

e  ruL  Sook,  any  gardener  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  menoe  practising  the  art.    Before  that  period  of  life> 

execute  the  most  intricate  design ;  and  if  this  design  we  doubt  whether  any  person,  however  great  his  na» 

has  been  carefully  formed  from  inspecting  the  premi*  tural  sensibility  or  industry,  can  have  acquired  a  ma- 

^,  and  proper  general  views  have  been  minutely  ta>  ture  taste  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  theoretical  and  prac- 

Icen  from  different  pmnts,  the  landsoqpe  gardener  may  tical  knowledge.     Without  these  combined,  and  quali- 

shew  the  effect  of  future  improvements  with  oonfidoice,  fied  by  good  sense,  he  may  throw  out  occasional  bril* 

and  leave  belund  him  a  book  of  improvements,  or,  in  liant  ideas  of  improvement,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  for 

other  words,  such  plans,  sections,  views,  and  written  a  general  plan  that  shall  bear,  in  all  its  parts,  the  test 

injections,  aa  may  enal^e  the  gardener  gradually  to  of  critical  examination.    But ''  where  theoretical  know- 

produce  diem,  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  an  ar*  ledge,  and  practical  skill,"  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  ^'  are 

chitect  directs  a  builder  to  raise  an  elevation  of  mason*  happily  combined  in  the  same  person,  tlie  intellectual 

ry*    Distantly  situated  proprietors,  ambitious  of  dis-  power  of  man  appears  in  its  frdl  perfection,  and  fits  him 

playing  some  refinement  of  iaeas  on  rural  matters,  might  equally  to  conduct  with  a  masterly  hand  the  details  of 

m  Uits  way  first  procure,  and  then  work  to  a  general  ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the 

plan,  instead,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present,  of  working  untried  difficulties  c^  new  and  hazardous  situations." 

occcnding  to  their  own  crude  notions,  and  produdnji^  &emenU  of  the  PhUoaophtf  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  232. 

scenes  which  afford  no  pleasure  to  any  one  but  their  2d  edit. 

owner.  The  following  works  may  be  advantageously  con- 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  prof e^sianal  Education  of  a  Landscape  »«^ted  on  the  art  of  gardening  and  Uying  out  grounds. 

Gardener,             '  !•  Oeometric  Style. 

•„^e«oa.l     Sir  William  Chambers  complains,  that,  in  his  time,  J^^jTraUi^^^ 

«P^fi*^    the  fornL  part  ofthis  article  i^i^rltten),  in  his  intia-  Jfrdznage;  ouVmtrattedfond  desb^^ 

^'"^         duction  to  ^bservatione  on  the  Theory  aid  Practice  of  '^'.^'"""'^^  ^  '^^;*"'  ^"  P^r-    *^-       j.. 

Landscape  Gardening,  and  in  his  L^  to  Mr.  Pric^  ^^^\y2'Zf''''  ^   ^^'                                           ' 
sute8,that  he  stepped  forward(inl790webelieve)under  ^^nwkJ        a-     ^- -.     o       o      i 
the  protection  of *M«ne  of  the  first  characters  of  die  llii'  i^.^-^y"^'^  1!^T    ^T'  r^""^^-         a. 
counWandrescuedtheartfromthehandsoflabour-  {JJf-  SXnIi  tI^  «I3  PrL^^^^^ 
ers.    Wright,  Eames,  Hamilton,  and  some  others,  ac  4^                                 ^^         Practice  of  Gardening. 
carding  to  Mr.  G.  Mason,  m«)st  be  excepted ;  but  whe- 
ther tnis  be  the  case  or  not,  no  blame  can  be  attached  2*  Modem  Style, 
to  this  ingenious  and  intelligent  dass  of  men  for  their  1764.  Shenstone's  Uneonfiected  Thoughts  on  Modern 
attempts  at  landscape  gardening ;  since  it  is  just  as  na-  Gardening.     12mo. 
tural,  in  the  infancy  of  art,  for  a  kitchen  gardener  to  17$8.  Mason's  Essay  on  Design.    8vo.  . 
become  a  landscape  gardener,  as  for  a  mason  to  become  1770.  Wheatley's  (Aservations  oif  Modem  Gardening. 
an  architect ;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  one  8vo. 

class  is  not  less  fit  for  the  assumed  profession  than  the  1772,  Chambers'  Oriental  or  Chinese  Gardening.  4to. 

other.    ITiere  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  1776.  Morel,  Theorie  des  Jardins.    %vo. 

knowledge  requisite  for  both  architects  and  landscape  1777.  Girardin  de  la  Composition  des  Paysofes,  ou  des 

gardeners,  wmch  no  person  who  has  not  studied  as  a  moyens  d'embelUr  la  nature  autour  des  nabitaiions  en 

carpenter,  mason,  or-wdener,  can  easily  if  at  all  obtain,  joignant  tagreable  d  t utile.     12mo. 

Whoever  is  intended   for    a    landscape    gardener,  1785.  MsorshaH's  Planting  and  Rural  Ornament.  8vo. 

should,  in  our  opinion,  be  sent  for  at  least  one  year  to  1793.  Hirschfield,  Theorie  des  Jardins,  5  vols.     4to. 

an  eminent  nurseryman,  or  horticulturist,  where  he  1794.  Parkyn's  Essay  on  the  Different  Natural  Situom 

may  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  at  once  of  the  Uon^  of  Gardens.    4to. 

names  and  culture  of  plants  and  trees,  and  the  general  17*^5.  Repton's  Sketches  on  Landscape  Gardening,  fok 

economy  of  a  garden.     If  he  is  to  act  also  occasionally  1797.  De  Lille,  The  Gardens,  a  poem.    4to. 

as  an  architect,  he  should  next  be  sent  for  at  least  one  1798.  Price's  Essays  on  the  Picturesque.    S^fo. 

yezr  to  an   eminent   carpenter  and  builder,   during  ISOJ.^iepUm's  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  PraC^ 

whidi  time  he  ought  to  study  the  theory  of  carpentry,  tice  of  Landscape  Gardening.    4to-     (j.  c.  l.) 

as  wen  as  the  mechanical  principles,  and  principles  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.    See  Painting. 

design  in  architecture.      On  the  supposition  that  he  LAND-TAX,  is  an  annual  impost,  which  «uperaed- 

has,  previously  to  all  this,  had  a  libml  education,  he  ed  all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 

may  now  be  placed  under  a  landscape  gardener,  where,  persons  in  respect  oflwUieir  property,  whether  by  tenths 

in  addition  to  the  common  routine  of  the  profession,  he  or  fifteenths,  subsidies  on  Una,  hydages,  scutages,  or 

ou^ht  to  be  assiduous  in  sketching  and  studying  the  talliages. 

effect  of  landscape  and  buildings,  in  particular ;  and  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles 

in  studying  the  principles  of  taste  and  of  the  fine  arts,  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having  no  other  suffi- 

in  general    He  may,  during  this  time,  or  as  soon  a£-  dent  revenue  to  support  themselves  and  their  measures, 

terwards  as  possible,  employ  great  part  of  his  time  in  introduced  the  pracUce  of  laying  weekly  and  monthly 

▼iaiting  the  principal  gentlemen's  seats,  and  scenes  of  assessments  of  a  spc^cific  sum  upon  the  several  counties 
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LuifMi.    of  the  kingdom,  to  be  kYied  by  m  poun^tiie  mi  land*  Kfrhy-Stepfaen  in  Westmoreknd ;  bnt  the  futche  jm  LNghnv 

*^      and  penonal  estates,  which  wereoccasionaUy  conttnned  ef  hw  birtn  has  not  beep  asotrCained.    Little  infonm-  ^^''P^ 

Tsmilonf  ^I'^i'S  ^  whole  usurpation.    After  the  Restoration,  tion  has  been  preserved  with  regard  to  the  parlicalin  ^ 

the  ancient  method  of  granting  subsidies  was  only  of  hta  hit.    His  fiither,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lanf^horoe  of 

twice  renewed ;  for  the  monthly  assecsroents  were  now  Winston,  died  when  li^  son  was  yonng ;  leafing  him 

established  by  custom,  they  were  raised  by  oommia-  and  hia  brother  WilKam  to  the  care  of  tbsnr  mo^. 

aioaers  named  by  parliament,  and,  besides,  produced  The  place  td  his  education  is  not  known ;  bis  nsrae  it 

a  more  certain   revenue.      Hiese  periodical   assess-  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  graduates  either  of  Oiford 

ments,  as  well  as  the  subsidies  which  preceded  them^  or  Cambridge. 

and  the  more  ancient  scutage,  hydage,  and  tattiage.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1758,  whenseve- 

were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  land-tax,  and  were  ral  pieces  oi  poetry,  written  by  him,  were  inserted  in 

sometimes  expressly  called  so.     Yet  an  opinion  has  the  Grand  Magaxine,  a  periodical  work  pobliBiied  by 

prevailed,  that  the  land-tax  was  first  introduced  in  the  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  ttie  proprietor  of  the  Afonl/^  Re. 

reign  of  king  William  III.  because,  in  the  year  1692,  a  wem.   His  first  publication  was  The  Death  of  Adonis,  a 

new  assessment,  or  valuation  of  estates,  was  made  PaMonU  Eiegif,from  BUm,  4to,   l(i59;  which  was  fbU 

throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  aoccnling  to  this  valu«  lowed,  in  the  same  year,  by  The  Tears  ofMmnc,  a  Poem, 

ation,  the  land  tax  has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  to  the  Memory  of' Mr,  HamUl,  with  an  Ode  to  the  River 

the  subject   The  method  of  raising  it,  is  by  charging  a  Eden,  4to.     Having  taken  orders,  he  became  tutor  to 

purticufar  sum  upon  each  county,  aeoording  to  the  va*  the  sons  of  Robert  Crancroft,  Esq.  of  Hadktbome^  in 

luation  given  in  A.  D.  l699;  and  this  snm  is  assessed  Lincolnshire;  and,  in  1760,  he  published,  at  Lineolni 

and  raiMd  upon  individuals,  (their  personal  estates,  as  a  volume  of  P^eme  on  several  Oecasiom,  4to.  for  the  be* 

well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto,)  by  commissioners  ap*  nefit  of  a  senlleman  in  distress.    Soon  after  he  rrpsir* 

pointed  in  die  act,  being  the  principal  landholders  of  ed  to  London,  where  he  Higaged  as  a  writer  in  the 

the  county,  and  their  officers.     Bkckstone's  Comment,  Monthly  Review,  espoused  the  interest  of  Lord  Bate^ 

bk  i.  ch.  8.  and  published  various  performances  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  the  year  1799i  the  land-tax,  which,  as  has  been  In  1764,  he  published  Sermons,  in  2  vols.  12nio.    In 

akeady  observed,  was  formerly  an  annual  tax,  was  made  the  month  of  December  1765,  he  was  appointed  assiit- 

perpetual,  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ant  preacher  at  Lineoln's  Inn,  probably  diroagh  the 

land,  or  to  any  other  persons  who  diose  to  purohase  it.  interest  of  Warburton,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his 

In  the  course  of  the  first  year,  after  the  passing  of  this  Letter*  of  Theodomue  and  ConHantia.  In  1766,  he  pob« 

act,  upwards  of  £13,000,000  was  purchased ;  and,  since  lished  his  Poetical  Worke,  in  8  vols.  l2mo.   About  this 

that  period,  a  great  proportion  of  the  land* tax  has  been  time,  he  obtained  the  valuable  rectory  of  DIagdon  in 

redeemed.    (^  Somersetshire,  whidi  he  held  until  his  death,  uid  wss 

LANGENTHAL  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Wells.    In  1767,  benur- 

villages  in  Switserland.    It  is  situated  hi  the  county  of  ried  Miss  Crancroft,  the  sister  of  his  former  pupils,  who 

Berne,  about  half  a  league  from  the  areat  road  between  soon  after  died  in  childbed  of  a  daughter,  and  was  ps- 

Beme  and  Aran.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  bleach-  thetically  lamented  by  her  husband  in  some  verses  to 

fields,  its  dye-houses,  and  its  manufacture  of  linen,  and  her  memory.     In  the  year  1 770,  he  published,  m  ocm*^ 

ribbons,  one  half  of  which  is  wool,  and  the  other  silk,  junction  with  his  brother,  Plutarch's  Uvet^  translated 

This  village  is  the  depot  of  the  cheeses  of  Emmenthal,  from  the  original  Greek,  with  Notes  critical  and  espUma- 

and  of  the  cloths  which  are  manufiictured  in  the  can-  torif,  and  a  new  Ufe  of  Plutarch,  in  six  vols.  8vo.    He 

ton  of  Berne.    It  has  three  &irs,  and  about  1 1 ,000  pieces  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  Blagdon  House,  on  the 

of  cloth  are  annually  sold,  and  exported  to  Spain,  For-  Ist  of  April  1779- 

tugal,  and  America.    The  baths  of  Langentnal  are  si-  The  private  character  of  Langhome  appears  to  htve 

tuated  about  half  a  league  from  the  village.    Distance  been  amiable  and  respectable.     His  works  are  veryna* 

from  Berne  18  miles  N.  E.  merous;  but  of  his  prose  writings,  none  have  obtiinsd 

LANGHOLME,  is  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  much  popularity,  excepting  his  Sofyman  nad  Ali»fn(tt 

the  county  of  Dumfries.     It  is  situated  near  the  river  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  and  his  translation  of  l%r« 

Esk,  and  the  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle  torch's  Lives.  As  a  poet,  he  exhibited^  undoubted  msrb 

passes  through  it.     The  town  consists  principally  of  of  genius,  imagination,  and  sensibility  ;  and  soaie  of 

one  street,  which  contains  some  good  houses.    Lang-  his  verses  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the  prodoc* 

holme  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  belonging  to  the  Duke  tions  of  our  minor  poets.     His  chief  faults  appear  to 

of  Buccleuch,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  bean  occasional  redundancy  of  diction,  and  an  afiecti* 

of  the  parish.     About  half  a  mile  fhxn  the  town  is  si-  tion  of  false  and  unnecessary  ornament     See  the  Ufe 

-tuated  the  village  of  New  Lanffholme,  at  die  conflu-  of  Langhome,  in  Anderson's  edition  of  the  Poets  ;  lod 

.ence  of  die  Wauchope  and  the  Ew.    It  consists  of  about  the  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,    (s) 

100  houses,  built  \xpon  a  plain,  on  feus  granted  by  the  LANG  RES  is  a  town  of  France,  and  the  chief jplsce 

Duke  of  Bucdeudi.     A  cotton  manufa^ure  was  esta-  of  a  district,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Ifarne. 

blished  in  it,  which  employed  about  lOOperscms.    Lang-  It  is  situated  at  a  greater  height  than  any  town  in 

bolme  has  a  weeklv  market,  and  fimr  fairs,  one  of  whidi  France,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance,  when 

is  held  on  the  S6tn  of  July,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  approadied  from  die  side  of  Vesoul.      Some  of  the 

in  Scotland  for  bmfibs.    Luighidme  Lodge,  the  seat  of  streets  sre  wide,  and  many  of  the  houses  commo&os 

the  Duke  of  Buodench,  is  situated  near  the  town,  in  a  and  well  built     The  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  hss 

delightAil  valley,  surrounded  with  hills  covered  with  a  lofty  tower,  is  a  large  and  handsome  buitaing.  That 

wood.*   The  population  of  Langholme  is  about  1500,  is  a  fine  promenade  between  the  two  gates  on  the  nnd 

and  that  of  New  Langhome  600.     The  population  of  fhnn  VesouL      Langres  is  fiunous  for  its  cutlery,  nw 

the  pnriah,  in  1801,  was  fi0S9;  and,  in  181 1,  2686.  its  scissars  have  long  been  celebrated.     There  are  sl« 

LANGHORNE,  John,  D.  D.  an  English  poet  and  extensive  paper  works    in   the   town.      Population.. 

•  aaisedfamsMW  writer  of  seoao  smuMaoef  was  bom  at  7358. 
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L«Bg°>((«*  LiANouAOK,  (from  the  Frendi  Lanf^ue,  and  that  from  eeitam  motions  or  diaiiges  in  the  external  appeanmoe  JLuipagf. 

'^T— ^  the  Latin  Lingua^  **  the  tonipie,'')  in  its  proper  sense,  nniTersallv  known  and  recognised.    The  angry  coan«  ^"-^  ^^^ 

9^tJoQ^  means  ^^theexpreasionorenQnciatton  of  human  thoughts  tenanoe,  the  eeowling  eye.  the  indippnant  frown,  marie 

and  sentiments,  by  means  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  widi  prednion  what  is  passing  withm ;  the  placid  look, 

the  human  yoioe."     It  has  usually,  however,  been  ex*  the  composed  mien,  the  benignant  smile,  give  univer* 

tended  to  comprehend  in  general,  '*  all  the  means  of  sal  pleasure.    The  same  is  Uie  case  with  many  other 

repressing  or  announcing  thought  and  feeling  by  sen*  feelings.    These  natural  signs  are  interpreted  without 

sible  signs."    Taken  in  this  extended  sense,  language  reasoning;  neither  the  savage  nor  the  polished  citisea 

may  properly  be  distinguished  into  Natural  or  Imlinc*  are  at  a  losa  for  their  meaning.     They  are  applicable, 

live,  and  Artificial  w  Conventiomal ;  as  the  sensible  signs,  however,  chiefly  to  the  feelings  and  emotions,  though 

by  which  the  annunciation  is  mad^   may  be  eitner  they  may  oocasMmaliy  be  made  to  express  also  the  dio« 

suggested  immediately  by  nature,  or  formed  by  human  tntes  of  the  understanding. 

akill  and  intention.  The  naiuraS'tignM,  by  which  the  inward  thoughts  and  ciaMet  of 

'cMts'tty        The  power  of  communicating  the  inward  thougfata  feelings  can  thus  be  externally  announced,  are  of  three  Miand 

^knguage.  and  feeling,  most  be  essential  to  a  being  desttnod  to  dasoea :  Modifications  of  thejeaturet  of  ike  face  ;  vari-  os>m^ 

live  at  all  m  society.    Without  this  power,  each  indi-»  ations  of  the  iimba  or  geiinree  of  the  bod^i  and  moium 

vidnal  must  for  ever  remam  insuktea  and  scrfitaiy,  in^  Udhme  of  ike  voice.    These  constitute  a  primitive  and 

capable  of  either  imfparting  or  receiving  social  aid  or  unifem  language,  to  which  recourse  can  be  had  In  every 

enjoyment.    Nature  has  adcording|ly  provided  means  society,  wbMi  conventional  signs  are  unattainable  or  in* 

for  such  eoanmunication,  sufficient,  in  sJl  oases,  for  that  adequate  to  the  particular  occasion, 
dsgree  of  social  union  in  which  each  class  of  animals        The  expression  of  mental  feelings  by  Xhejtatttrre  Q^Featoict^ 


is  to  subsist    The  inferior  speeies  aocimiplish  it  by    ike  face  is  a  matter  of  general  observation.    Prom  this  the  facts 
certain  signs  and  ffestures,  and»  above  all,  by  peculiar    expression,  it  has  been  justljr  rcnariLcd,  nnreh  of  the  ex- 
aonnda  or  cries,  wholly  tauif^t  by  instinct,  ana  under*    onlenee  of  the  art  of  the  painter,  and  not  a  )it^  of  that 


itunl 


Stood  also,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  immediate  instinct,    of  the  statuaryv  ia  derived.  A  feiniliar  acvmatntance  too 
without  instruction,  and  independent  of  experienee*    with  this  daaa  of  signs,  is  of  the  highest  impottance  to 


Kin- 


This  limited  extent  of  the  power  of  communication,  ia  the  actor ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  the  orator  will  find 

sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  their  being ;  but  lor  aien,  hu  advantage  in  cultivating  it.    AU  this  holds  true  of 

a  rational  as  well  as  social  being,  moch  more  was  nequi«  the  expressioii  of  feeiiiigs  and  passions.    These  are  of* 

sloe.    Inoonmon  with  other  animals, indeed,  he  isfur*  ten  fuUy  exhibited  in  'Ue  features.    But  not  satisfied 

nished  by  nature  with  certain  powen  of  employing  with  thits,  nwny  have  ^[one  farther,  and  maintain  the 

the  limbs  or  the  voioe,  so  as  to  denote,  m  a  manner  re*  countenance  to  be  an  index  not  of  passion  only  but  of 

cognised  instinctively  by  all  his  Mlow  men,  many  of  character.    Hence  has  arisen,  what  has  been  termed  ^'W'J"^ 

his  inwaid  feelings,  emraons,  and  desires:  these,  thiere*  the  scienoe  of  physiognomy.    It  is  well  known  how  ^P'^'^^^ 

fare,  ehen  serve  as  naOinl  s^;ns,  for  imparting  to  one  mndi  this  has,  m  all  ages,  engaged  the  attcntiim  of  in- 

man  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  another.    But  these  genioua  Bien,  and  to  how  many  discussions  and  inve»> 

dent      natural  signs  are  few,  and  extremely  Kaaited  in  their  tigations  it  has  given  occaskm.    The  examinaiMn  of 

Den  IB    applicatkm.  They  mar  intimate  a  few  of  the  more  sim^  tmse  brioi^  to  ue  article  of  pHTSiooif om v.    It  is  suf* 

^*        pie  feelings;  but  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  whatpassea  ficientto  remark  at  present,  that  it  is  evident  from  uni« 

in  the  mind,  cannot  thus  be  made  a  subject  of  cxhibi-  versal  experience,  and  even  from  the  speculations,  bow« 

tion.     If  men  are  to  hold  a  communication  co-exten-  ever  fanciful,  of  the  physiognomist,  that  a  class  of  na« 

of  COD-  ^ve  with  their  faculties  as  rational  beings,  a  far  more  tural  signs,  indicating  many  of  the  emotions  of  the 

oual      extended  dass  of  signs  must  be  formed  and  employ-  mind,  £ies  unquestionably  exist;  and  this  forms  one 

ed,  by  the  conventional  use  of  which,  all  the  various  brandi  of  natural  language.    The  particular  detail  of 

thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotkms  of  the  mind  may  be  these  signs  themselves,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 

^leemoslly  deelsred.     This  necessity  gives  rise  to  what  physiognomical  science. 

is  termed  Artificial  or  Conveniional,  in  omtradistinction        Besides  the  featores  of  the  face,  we  have  another  dass  otttnitt 

to  Naturai  Imguagt,^  of  natural  signs,  indicative  of  mental  emotions,  in  the  and  motiimr 

gestures  and  meiioneoftke  bodff,'  The  knowledge  of  of  tbelimbt 

Natural  Language.  these,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  must  always  be  indispen*  *^  '^- 

saUe  to  the  historical  painter,  the  statuary,  and  the  act* 

NaTtmx  has  est^liihed  a  conaectkm  between  many  or,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglected  by  the  orator.    In 

of  the  fedmga  and  passxms  of  the  human  heart,  and  sadness  and  mehmcholy,  the  head  is  apt  to  sink,  and 


*  This  sflcouatstftfa>iMtgaloi^rfl«gMigs,pweBBdsi^op  die  idawtiiatlangBi^  poipoie  oTsb- 

jMwnHng  or  twrnmnnifdng  thoo^t  i  andthisiilMveaniMtbttlesiiiidcraijwt  It  1m  Mtdl  toeea  ii«mitMdy  coMmM  of  Iste,  Hue 
the  ccamnunictiaa  of  OCT  thottghtg  it  not  ia  Aa  die  otj«t  er  pwpoie  of  hngiiagw,  bat  that  its  nwl'or  dsfinits  object  ooadili  mtheprmkie* 
tion  ofthoHghtt  in  the  mindt  of  other*  ly  meam  of  oral  Hgmt,    It  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  pioductioD  of  certain  thAiight^  |a  the  mind  of 


pofiinsr 
whkh  it  ii  emplajed  for  the  attainmcat  oi  that  iiltiinBle  sbjott    Now  it  mam  tvfiiait,  that  it  ii  nielf  hy  the  c&onciation  of  tfis 
tboughti*  ftdiagi,  and  neatal  cnergiei  of  tf»e  maker,  that  laapMi^i  can  eerrt  la  thoi«hti  ia  the  mmd  of  another.    Weeonoeife 

oixraelvei  therefore  fuUy  wananfed,  in  holdiqf  the  coBiBUiaiGStifla  os  "nnTTiTStinil  (tf  thinniftltj  Mmm,  m  iBOttd  rnnwOt,  tht  disst  snA 
•podfic  ol^ect  of  the  invention  employed. 
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Language,  the  arms  han^r  down ;  in  joy,  the  head  is  elevated ;  in 
'^'•■''Y"*^  displaying  pride,  it  is  stiff  and  erect ;  in  contempt  and 
indignation,  its  motions  are  quick  and  irrernlar;  in 
gaiety  and  merriment,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  con- 
*  tracted,  and  in  some  degree  raised,  the  cheeks  rather 
drawn  inwaid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  in  a  slight  measure  convulsed,  which  gives 
'  rise  to  laughter  ;  in  admiration  ^and  surprise,  the  Body 
is  thrown  back,  and  6xed  seeiliingly  immoveable  in  one 
position ;  in  fear,  the  arms  are  extended,  the  eyes  open- 
ed wide,  and  the  limbs  often  affected  with  tremulous 
and  desultory  movements.    All  these,  and  many  odier 
variations  of  gesture,  are  the  instantaneous  and  involun- 
tary effects  of  passion.     They  may  justly  be  said  po  be 
constituted  by  nature  as  interpreters  of  the  feelings  of 
the  mind.    This  class  of  natural  signs  appears  to  be 
more  susceptible  of  extended  application  than  some  of 
the  others,  and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  them 
Foundation  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of  pantomime.    The  extent  to 
of  the  pan-    which  this  art  has  often  been  carried,  is  very  great.  In , 
'.twmimic  art.  ancient  Rome,  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  action,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  words,  was  a  common  amuse- 
ment, and*  the  audience  were  never  at  «dos8  to  follow 
the  action  through  all  its-parts.    The  modem  panto* 
mimes,  too,  often  exhibit  both  character  and  passion  by 
.  the  medium  of  action  and  gestures  alone,  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.    These  exhibitions  are  unquestion* 
ably  the  productions  of  skill  and  art,  but  they:are 
founded  upon  the  natural  signs  of  the'  inwatd  feelings, 
manifested  in  the  gestures  and  motions  of  the  body. 
Were  there  no  other  means  of  communication,  it  is<  dif- 
ficult to  say  to  what  perfection  this  class  of  signs  might 
in  time  be  brought    Savsges,  ignorant  of  each  other^s 
language,  c^  thus  make  known  their  desires  and  feel- 
ings without  difficulty ;  and  all  of  us  have  often  wit- 
nessed the  readiness  with,  which  dumb  men  can,  upon 
occasion,  adapt  their  gestures  to  the  expression  of  their 
inclinations  and  wishes. 
Mddnla-  A  third  class  of  natural  signs^  expressive  of  our  in« 

tions  of  the  ward  feelings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  instinctive  modulo* 
voice.  i^fi  fff,  iQjugg  of  the  human  voice.    These  natural  cries 

lare  uttered  involuntarily  even  at  the  earliest  period  of 
life;  and  at  every  age,  when  the  feelings  are  strongly 
excited^  they  burst  forth  spontaneously,  in  spite  of  aU 
artificid  remiements,  without  design,  and  without  re- 
^rd  to  consequences.  Joy,  grief,  suspicion,  admira- 
tion, despair,  exultation,  hope,  fear,  and  many  other 
emotions  are  thus  manifested.  These  modulations  of 
the  voice  approach  to^  but  are  by  no  means  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  articulate  sounds  which  form  the  ma- 
terials of  artificial  or  conventional  language.  They  are 
uttered  only  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  emotion ; 
they  are  taught  by  nature,  and  require  no  instruction  to 
explain  their  meaning.  From  their  near  relation  to 
words,  however,  they  have  obtained  a  place  in  gram- 
mar, and  are  commonly  stated  as  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  under  the  denomination  of  interjections.  They 
undoubtedly  mingle  in  all  empassioned  dis<xmrse,  and 
often  contribute  to  the  force  and  effect  of  eloquence ; 
still  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  natural  and  in« 
stinctive  expressions  of  feeling.  Among  different  nations, 
the  number  of  those  instinctive  sounds  which  still  -claim 
an  occasional  place  amidst  the  use  of  conventional  words, 
may  vary,  either  from  different  intensity  of  feeling,  or 
firom  the  fUller  adaptation  of  words  to  the  expression  of 
passion  ;  but  in  all  languages  they  do  to  a  certain  extent 
remain,  occasionally  employed  by  the  orator,  and  fre-> 
quendy  bursting  nirth  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the 
.inteirnal  feelings. 


Intetjee- 

liOBI> 


These  various  dasses  of  natunl  signs  mi^t  midoaht*  Liofg^ 
edly  have  served  for  carrying  on  some  kmd  of  inter-  ^'^ 
course'in  the  rudest  stages  of  human  society ;  but  it  ^^ 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  their  apfplication  is  extremely  g^*^ 
limited,  and  if  man  was  ever  to  nse  above  the  condition  iuXuq. 
of  mere  animal  existence,  hemust  have  a  mem  of  com-*  poM  tf 
munication  more  suited  to  his  situation,  and  eo-extenfive  «auD«Bi» 
with  his  rational  faculties.     Hence  arises  .the  neceiiity  ^ 
df  emplo3ring  a  different  and  more  enlarged  dass  of  signs, 
indicating  not  only  feelings  and  passions,  but  thougliti 
and  ideas,  objects,  acticms,  and  remtions ;  a  dass  of  signs, 
in  short,  rising  from  natiiral  and  instinctive,,  to  conven- 
tional and  artificial  language. 

Com^fftftofioZ  or  Aritficial  Langmagt, 

The  situation  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  tndhis  iiceo^ 
possession  of  powers  and  fiiculties  as  a  rational  bang,  ^i» 
rendering  a  much  more  extended  and  enlarged  mode  of  y^ 
communication'  necessary  for  him,  than  could  be  se^  ^'"^^ 
complished  by  mere  natmral  •signs,  an  obvious  question 
arises.  What  means  the  Author  of  our  Being  has  raraidi- 
ed  for  the  attainment  of  an  objeet  so  important  to  the 
great  ends  of  human  existence  }    It  is  Ir^  no  means  in- 
conceivable, that  any  one  of  the  dassea  of  natural  signs, 
or  instinctive  expressions  of  thought^  midit  have  been  Mtanii^ 
adopted  as  the  ground  work  of  a  more  enlBii^  ocmven-  vsm'^ 
tional  language ;  the  features  of  the  face,  or  the  gestnics  '^^"^ 
of  the  body,  might  perhaps  have  been  moulded  into 
forms,' to -.each  of  whidi,  an  arbitrary  but  detemunate 
meaning  might  have  been  attached,  and  these,  united 
with  rude  inarticulate  cries,  might  have  served  to  carry 
on  some  kind  of  intercourse  among  men.     But  how  in- 
adequate must  all  these,  even  in  their  most  improved 
state,  have  been,  to  answer  the  ends  to  whidi  speedi  is 
subservient    All  the  variations  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, could  mark  only  a  few  emodons,  but  by  mud) 
the  greater  and  more  important  subjects  of  thought  and 
volition  would  have  been  beycmd  their  readb.    It  be- 
came necessary^  then,  that  some  other  means  of  commu- 
nication should  be  found  to  effectuate  that  intercourse 
upon  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  well  beins 
depends.     And  such  a  mean  c^  conomunieation  had 
been  provided  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  nature. 
The  human  voice  is  so  framed  and  oonatittttedj  as  ^^  f^'^ 
susceptible  of  articulate  modulations  in  an  ahnost  end-  °||^ 
less  variety,  and  the  power  of  forming  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  these  modulated  sounds,  b  possessed  bj  sU 
men  whose  faculties  are  entire.     In   these  articulate 
sounds,  then,  we  find  materials  furnished  by  nature, 
and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all^  which  human  ingei* 
nuity  and  industry  can  easily  form,  by  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience, into  a  collection  of  conventional  signs,  fit  to  ex- 
press every  thought  of  the  human  jnind.  ^ 
But  though  the  materials  of  langua^,  as  well  as  the  V^^ 
power  of  employing  them,  are  thus  pn>yided  by  inture, 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  how  mankind  were  at  fint 
induced  or  impelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of 
conomunicating  thought  by  ^e  fabrication  and  itfc  of 
articulate  sounds.   Children,  it  has  been  observed,  lesrn 
to  spesk  by  imitation ;  and  it  would  sppear  by  the  ex- 
amples df  one  or  two  solitary  savages^  umnd  at  difierent 
times  remote  from  human  sodety,  that  where  the  of^ 
portnnities  of  such  imitation  are  wanting  the  use  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  is  nearly  unknown.     In  what  wwr  dun 
was  the  use  of  speech,  or  oonventiona]  language,  first  in- 
troduced and  adopted  ?  According  to  one  dass  c^  writ- 
ers, it  was  originally  revealed,  and  taught  to  rnmbj  ib^ 
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Lttguse.  Author  of  his  Being ;  aeoordnig'^to  others,  it  vas.entire- 
"^T^"  ly  the  firuit  of  human  invention.    The  farmer  opinion, 
its  advocates  contend,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Creator,  aftor  he 
had  formed  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  brou^it  them  to  the  first  man  that  he  might  give 
them  names,  and  that  the  names  so  given,  were  those 
l^  which'they  were  afterwards  callea ;  the  latter  opi- 
nion however,  has  been  held,  not  only  by  many  of  the 
QflMticD     sncient  philosophers,  but  by  a  number  of  the  modems 
vhetfaer  bf  also,  who  admit  fully  the  authority  of  Scripture,  though 
ipKud  re-^  they  contend,  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  does  not  im^y 
any  special  revelation  to  direct  our  first  progenitor  to 
the  use  of  articulate  sounds.     Those  who  consider  a 
special  revelation  as  necessary  for  the  invention,  allow, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all^e  faculties  and  powers  re- 
quisite for  forming  speech,  are  given  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  human  constitution,  requiring  only  a  specific  im- 
pulse to  bring  them  into  action ;  and  those  who  most 
eagerly  contend  for  attributing  ^e  whole  to  huma|i  in- 
genuity, admit,  that  the  invention  must  have  been  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  which  could  only  have  originated 
with  some  superior  minds,  who  might  first  be  lad  to  it 
by  the  imitation  of  certain  natunu  sounds  with  their 
own  vcnoe,  and  then  gradually  communicate  to  the  other 
members  of  their  tribe,  the  xnode  of  firming  and  apply- 
izig^aimilar  sounds  for  the  expression  of  thought 

Much  ingenuity  and  eruditicm  have  been  expended 
ilttorigm  upon  this  question.  One  side  has  been  maintained  by 
|°f,^"Smtton,  Condillac,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  above  aU,  by 
tA  uu  ^^  learned  author  of  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language;"  the  other  by  Delaney,  Warburton,  Dr. 
Stai£ope  Smith,  and  others ;  but  after  all  their  labours, 
so  much  obscurity  and  uncertainty  remain,  that  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  point  undecided,  nor  in  all 
probability  will  it  ever  receive  a  complete  solution.  Two 
material  racts,  however,  we  may  regard  aa  established 
by  experience ;  that  wherever,  from  defects  in  the  or- 
gans of  hearing,  or  from  seclusion  in  infimcy  from  hu- 
man society,  no  opportunity  has  been  given  of  learning 
by  imitatiim  to  form  articulate  sounds,  the  faculty  of 
^peaking  has  always  been  found  wanting,  except  so  &r 
aa  subsequently  acquired,  with  labour  and  perseverance, 
by  instruction  from  those  who  previously  practised  it; 
and  that  in  all  cases,  the  actual  power  of  speech  is  found 
to  be  so  much  limited  to  the  formation  or  those  articu- 
late sounds  only  which  have  been  learnt  in  infimcy, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  pronunciation 
of  any  new  sounds  can  be  attained  at  a  more  advanced 

3  re.  These  two  &cts  appear  rather  to  lead  to  the  oon^ 
usion,  that  besides  the  mere  possession  of  the  organs 
and  faculties  of  speech,  some  impulse  must  have  been 
necessary  to  call  these  into  action,  so  as  to.  lead  to  the 
fbrnuition  of  language ;  but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what 
manner  that  impulse  may  have  first  been  given,  it  is  to 
no  purpose  to  inquire.  On  this  point,  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  silent ;  history  does  not  go  so  far  back  into 
tbe  earliest  periods  of  society  as  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation in  r^ard  to  it ;  and  neither  from  reasoning  nor 
^fltperience,  can  we  derive  satisfactory  means  of  grati- 
^ang  our  quriosity. 

In  whatever  manner  articulate  speech  originated,  we 
zxMiy  safely  conclude,  that  this  primeval  language  could 
not  be  copious,  ft  would  undoubtedly  extend  no  fiurther 
tlian  the  occasions  of  empl03ring  it,  and  as  these,  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  could  not  be  numerous,  the  language 
in  use  must  have  been  equally  scanty.  It  was  sufficient, 
if*  tJie  immediate  means  of  communication  were  proyid- 
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ed,  and  a  foundation  laid  upon  whidi  the  entire  super-  L^ywga. 
structure  could  in  the  process  of  socie^  be  reared.         '-""f  '^^ 

The  rudiments  of  articulate  lapguage  being  once  Progress  sf 
formed,  new  occasions  for  communication  would  quidc-  Isnipiage. 
ly  occur ;  these  would,  of  course,  require  the  adoption 
of  new  articulate  sounds  for  making  the  communica- 
tions required.  At  all  times,  men  are  more  disposed  to 
improve,  enlarge,  and  alter,  than  to  invent  The  new 
signs  required  would,  therefore,  in  general,  be  formed 
from  the  first  rudiments  of  speech  by  modification  and 
omiposition ;  retaining  still  the  original  meaning,  but 
with  such  variations  superinduced  as  might  point  out 
the  new  rdati<»is  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  or  the 
new  assodations  into  which  it  was  to  be  brought.    . 

Such  may  be  stated  to  be  the  general  outline  of  the 
formation  and  progress  of  language ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
subject  of  inquinr,  by  what  particular  steps,  and  in 
what  particular  unes  the^progress  was  accomplished  ; 
what  class  of  words  may  most  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  cround-work  of  speech ;  and  what  was  the  march 
of  the  human  mind,  so  to  speak,  in  this  sradual  advance 
from  the  first  elements,  to  all  the  varieties  and  forms  of 
words.  In  such  an  investigation,  we  must,  it  is  true,  in 
a.  great  measure  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  still  circum- 
stances may  be  observed,  which  will  serve  to  a  certain 
decree  to  guide  our  incpiiries. 

Langua^,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  appllca-  Significa- 
tion of  articulate  sounds  to  denote  and  to  communicate  tion  of 
the  emotions,  feelings,  and  actings  o£  the  mind;  now,  J'"^  ■* 
the  only  motive  €or  making  sudi  communications  byJ^^^^ 
the  use  of  language,  must  at  first  have  been  to  obtaiuout  distiDcl 
the  gratification  of  some  desire  or  wish,  for  which  thetion  of 
concurrence  of  others  was  deemed  in  some  way  neces-  ^^^^  or 
sary.    When  the  first  articulate  sounds,  thereftire,  were  '**"^  *^ 
made  use  of,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  mental  emcv 
tion  or  desire,  the  wish  for  the  concurrence  of  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  the  object  to  which  these  pointed, 
would  all  be  included  in  one  significant  sound ;  and  of 
sounds  containing  this  complex  power,,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  primeval  movements  of  language  to  have 
been  form^    .Still,  however,  in  these  complex  sounds, 
the  wish  or  desire  of  concurrence,  which  was  the  chief 
impelling  motive  to  the  emplo3rment  of  it,  would  be  al- 
ways viewed  as  the  predominant  part,  to  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  complex  signification  would  be  re- 
garded as  subservient     In  the  constant  intercourse  of 
men,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  society,  the  necessi- 
ty of  new  communications,  and  of  new  modes  of  mak- 
ing them,  must  soon  occur.    Similar  mental  feelings  or 
emotions  might  often  be  excited  by  totally  difierent  ob- 
jects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  object,  under 
different  circumstances,  might  give  rise  to  very  dissi* 
mllair  feelings.    For  the  expression  of  these  yariations, 
appropriate  articulate  sounas  would  be  reouired,  that 
the  precise  point,  or  the  precise  object  to  which  it  was 
wished  to  call  attention,  might  be  denoted.     The  most 
obvious  and  easy  mode  of  accomplishing  this,  would 
be  to  retain  the  radical  part  of  the  primitive  sound,  and 
by  yariations  or  additions,  to  indicate. the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

We  have  already   observed,  that  in  the  complex  impemtive 
I^imeval  sounds,  the  wish  or  desire  of  concurrence,  mood  the 
which  was  tlie  chief  impelling  motive  of  communi-  ^^^  of  the 
cation,  would  be  yiewed  as  the  predominant  part.    To^^^ 
this,  therefore,  the  radical  sound  would  be  specially  ap- 
propriated, to  intimate  such  desire,  along  with  the  deter- 
mination to  have  it  gratified,  if  that  was  in  the  speak- 
er's power.    Now,  3iese  are  precisely  the  character* 
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Lmgaage.  int^  their  primithre  forms.  The  myestigtttioii  of  this 
point,  forms  by  fiir  the  most  valaable  and  interesting 
part  of  Home  Tooke's  dis^juisitions ;  for  his  analysis 
of  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives,  although  certainly  in- 
genious, yet  are  often  unsatisfactory,  and  many  of 
his  derivations  altogether  chimerical  and  unfounded. 
Home  Tooke,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  who  strucdc 
into  that  path,  -similar  views  having  previously  been 
entertainea,  though  probably  unknown  to  him,  by 
the  Dutch  etymokxgists,  Schultens>  Hemsterhuis,  and 
Linnep ;  but  his  writings  are  most  generally  known, 
and  he  is  r^arded  as  the  founder  of  Uie  system.  The 
system  itselT  appears  now  to  be  so  clearly  establi^ed, 
that  in  tracing  the  formation  of  language,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  go  mto  fuller  investigation  oi  the  origin  of 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  than  just  to 
observe,  that  the  adverb  is  an  a^ective,  with  a  noun 
united  in  an  abridged  and  compendious  form ;  thepre- 
poiition  either  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  with  a  noun  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  conjunction  may  generally  be  resolved 
into  the  form  of  a  mutilated  verb. 


No  facts  to 
be  found  in 
history  for 
•hewing 
language 
actually  in 
its  rudest 
dements. 


Reason  of 

this. 


rarticnlar 
facts  may 
throw  tome 
light  mi  the 
primitive 
organisa- 
tion of  lao- 
Pug«> 


The  foregoing  detail  exhibits  what  appears  to  us  a 
fair  and  just  deduction,  from  ^e  nature  of  man,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  of  the  origin 
and  ^adual  formation  of  language.  It  is  admitted, 
that  It  is  what,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  it 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure  theoretical  or  ccmjectural. 
It  is  evident,  uat  we  possess  no  documents  from  whidi 
we  might  learn  the  actual  rise  and  advances  of  this  in- 
teresting art.  Wherever  *men  have  been  found  in  so- 
ciety, there  always  a  language  of  some  kind,  more  or 
less  perfect,  yet  always  a  formed  language,  has  been 
found  to  prevail ;  the  earliest  rudiments,  therefore,  or 
the  first  efforts  at  regular  speech,  are  buried  in  entire 
oblivion.  If  all  the  knguages  in  the  world  were  origi- 
nally derived  firom  one  form  of -speech  communicated 
from  our  first  parents,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  however 
great  and  numerous  variations  might  take  place  in  it, 
yet  die  art  itself  would  never  be  lost,  the  mode  of  com- 
municating diought  ini  articulate  signs  could  never  be 
forgotten.  Even  if  we  were  to  su]^x)se,  that  language 
arose  untaught  in  many  separate  communities,  yet 
still  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  com- 
munication must  have  been  powerfully  felt  evenatthe 
very  commencement  of  society,  t^e  progress  of  speech 
to  a  certain  point  would  unquestionably  be  most  rapid, 
and  a  language,  in  a  great  measure  completely  formed, 
would  very  soon  be  in  use.  Upon  either  supposition, 
then,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  no  where 
has  a  community  been  found,  who  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  first  rudiments  of  speech,  or  among  whom 
all  the  essentials  of  language  were  not  actually  in  use. 

But  though,  from  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
we  can  have  no  direct  documents  in  which  the  earliest 
stages  of  language  are  actuaUy  exhibited,  yet  particu- 
lar facts  occur  in  many  existing  tongues,  whicn  serve 
to  throw  some  light  upon  their  origin  and  primitive 
organization  ;  and  these,  so  far  as  wey  can  be  traced, 
tend  to  give  validity  to  the  conjectures  now  theoreti- 
cally thrown  out,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  various 
classes  of  words  ori^^inated.  It  is  tme,  as  observed  by 
a  late  writer,  that  m  the  more  perfect  and  polidlied 
lunguages,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  we  may 
perhaps  add  the  Sanskrit  and  some  others,  the  surface, 
so  to  speak,  is  so  highly  varnished,  and  the  joints  so 
doselj^  fitted,  that  it*  becomes  difficult  to  get  sight  of 
the  original  materials,  or  discover  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  pieces  thus  nicely  adjusted;  but  in  languages  less 
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refined,  such  ftt  the  Hebrew,  tJieCdA^nicI  the  Godde,  L^^k 
the  structure  lies  more  open  to  inspection.  Accord-  ^ 
ingly  it  was  in  these  less  polished  languages,  that  cty. 
-  m<^ogists  frst  succeeded  in  discovering  the  roots ;  but 
by  degrees,  aided  by  the  light  thua  thrown  upon  die 
-Mrigin  of  words,  men  of  acuteness  and  penetration 
have  been  able,  in  the  best  adjusted  langnam,  even  in 
the  Greek,  perhaps  the  most  complete  wi£  w^di  we 
are  acquainted,  to  advance  far  in  unfol^ng  their  ori« 
ginal  fmm  and  constitution. 

Wherever,  then,  we  have  been  able  fiilly  to  derelope 
the  primitive  roots,  we  find  them  ultimatdy  resoIvsUe 
into  verbs.     In  veri>s  we  find,  farther,  that  the  impera* 
twe  contains  always  the  radix  of  the  verb  with  the 
least  possible  addition,  and  sometimes  without  any  ad- 
dition at  all.     It  is  from  verbs  that  the  jHimitive  noum 
and  attributives  are  immediately  formed,  all  of  them 
still  retaining  enough  of  the  root,  to  mark  ^stinctiy 
their  origin.    Thus  in  Hebrew,  where  the  roots  of  tiie 
language  form  an  important  branch  of  its  gnonmar, 
these  roots  are  all  either  verbs,  or  {Mainly  resolvable 
into  verbs.     In  Greek,  and  its  correspondnig  language 
Latin,  the  radical  parts  of  the  language  have  all  been 
traced  b^  the  most  skilful  etymologists  to  the  verb,  hi 
other  ongmal  langtu^es,  the  same  remark  wiU  apfily ; 
and  it  is  observable,  mat  those  very  philologists  woo  as- 
sert vtkoet  strongly  lliat  nouns  were  the  paroits  of  lan- 
guage, yet  in  the  analysis  of  individual  words,  generally 
resolve  them  at  last  to  a  verb,  as  their  ultimate  source. 
Fanner,  in  analysing  the  parts  of  the  verb,  wefind^ 
in  Hebrew,  for  instance,  the  secmid  perscm  of  the  im- 
perative, and  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  are  the 
same ;  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  verb  whidi  aU  their 
grammarians  and  lexicographers  unite  in  fixing  upon 
a»  the  root.    In  the  Grmt  and  Latin  verb,  the  impen- 
tive  of  the  present  is  that  part  which  always  apprasches 
nearest  to  tne  root     In  the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic,  and 
the  modem  lanjpiages  which  have  taken  their  on^ 
from  them,  the  imperative  verb  uniformly  is  that  which 
expresses  often,  without  additional  teiminatioQs  or  par- 
ticles, the  full  action  and  intention  of  the  word;  and 
where  some  short  termination  is  added,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  this  was  not  the  very  earliest  form, 
but  a  subsequent  addition.     We  seem  warranted  d^tn 
in  concludii^,  that  the  imperative  of  the  verb  is  really 
the  radical  part,  to  which  all  the  others  at  first  weze 
adjuncts.     Afrorwards,  it  is  true,  new  verbs  and  noonS} 
as  well  as  other  classes  of  words,  would  be  formed  fitsn 
the  primitives ;  but  these  are  plainly  derivatives,  hav- 
ing their  rise  in  an  advanced  state  of  the  language. 

The  proof  of  these  principles  might  be  extended  bv 
examples  from  many  difierent  languages;  but  sQoi 
a  copious  induction,  howevor  usefrd  and  curious,  would 
run  this  article  into  an  inconvenient  length.  Those 
who  wish  to  go  farther,  will  find  upon  examinatioo, 
that  in  the  principle  now  laid  down,  of  using  the  radix 
of  the  verb  as  the  imperative  part  of  it,  were  is  an 
agreement  in  languages  nearly  univeraaL 

It  might  be  a  curious  object  of  inquiry,  ^•'^.'^JJ!^ 
practicable  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  regard  to  it,  ^^ 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  mrigiiud  radical  sounds  or 
words,  and  from  what  principles  did  the  apphcatioo  fi^ 
the  different  articulate  sounds  to  ccmtain  particdar 
feelings,  actions,  or  objects,  at  firsEt  arise?  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  so  few  data  to  proceed  upon,  that  vov 
little  can  be  discovered;  still  something  may  be  rtatsd. 
The  conjecture  then,  we  may  observe^  is  not  \mfink»' 
ble,  that  the  primitive  sotmos  by  which  men's  feelmgs 
were  announMii  would  be  very  shorty  pcihaps  most  ^ 
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t'mm^  ttem  mmMMnrUaMe.    It  seems  evident  also,  that  as  the  some  interestiiif  ftieU  in  ngaid  to  tbt  tnmwnhafam, 

fowd  soan^  are  often  uncertain  and  variable  in  their  migfiation»  and  filiation  of  hngoagei,  are  within  our 

cnmiciation^  they  woukl  freciuently  be  interchanged  in  reach.    A  few  renarka  on  thi^  subject,  may  thcrefbiB 

common  speech,  and  no  variation  in  them  would  afiect  with  propriety  be  here  introdnoed. 

^e  ezpresaion  oif  the  particular  idea  meant  to  be  con-        From  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentieof  aUfai»  One  primi- 

veyed;  it  would  be  to  thfe  consonant  sounds  alone,  in  torical  reeords,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  know  the  ftet,  tivelaa* 

whidi  the  diversity  is  fixed  and  obvious,  that  recourse  that  all  mankind  were  originally  deaoended  from  a  sin-  V»»V* 

must  have  been  had  as  the  radical  and  uniform  signs  ffle  pair,  and  that  our  great  progenitor  did  undimbted- 

by  which  the  diversity  of  ideas  or  feelings  was  to  be  ^  possess  and  make  use  of  articulate  language.    What 

marked*    Each  consonant  sound  might  therefore  have  the  particular  language  was  which  was  then  employed 

a  particular  signification  annexed  to  it,  which  it  would  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.    We  are,  however, 

always  retain,  with  whidiever  of  the  vowel  sounds  it  sufficiently  warranted  to  conclude,  that  this  primeval 

hmpened  to  be  united.    Farther,  there  is  surely  no-  language  must  have  consisted  at  first  of  very  few  and 

thu^  absurd  or  improbable  in  supposing,  that  whm  simple  sounds,  and  that  it  was  gradually  extended  as 

men  began  to  give  names  to  what  excited  their  feel-  the  new  situations  of  men  in  society  required  new  modes 

ings,  Uie  same  or  similar  feelings  would  be  expressed  of  expression.    The  primitive  lai^uage,  in  all  proba« 

by  die  same,  or  nearly  similar  sounds;  that  the  expre^  bili^,  continued  rascally  the  same,  though  enlarged 

sive  part  of  these  sounds  being  what  formed  the  conso-  by  accessbns  closely  rekted  to  the  parent  stock,  during 

nants,  -whenever  Uie  desire  or  necessity  of  indicating  a  the  whole  antediluvian  a^es ;  and  there  is  little  reaaon 

feeling  or  idea  once  signified  recurred  anew,  diis  would  to  doubt,  when  we  take  mto  view  the  longevity  oftbe 

be  done  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  consonant  sound  patriarchs^  affording  opportunities  to  men  of  diflerent^ 

which  had  first  been  employed  to  make  it  known,  generations  to  mingle  together,  that  from  Adam  down 

Hence   eadi  different    consonant,    when  enunciated,  to  Noah  the  language  first  made  use  of  snfiered  no  es« 

would  soon  come  to  denote  a  particular  range  of  ideas,  sential  change.     When  the  tremendous  event  of  the 

agreeing  among  themselves  in  some  common  quality,  deluge  reduced  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  to  a 

and  distinct  firom  what  were  expressed  by  any  of  the  singfe  fannly,  the  primitive  language,  as  received  and 

others.    What  particular  range  of  ideas  each  consonant  usra  by  the  patriarch  Noah,  would  still  be  preserved  in 

sound  was  to  be  applied  to  express,  must  have  been  his fiuiiily,and form  the aah  language  then  uaed  amonff 

wholly  arbitrary,  none  of  them  possesdng  any  specific  men.    In  this  state,  we  mid  thist  language  continued 

^jtitode  to  render  it  more  appbcable  to  one  idea  than  till  the  confusion  of  tonguea  at  Bebd,  befwe  which  p»>  Coafatkm 

another.     If  ever  then,  any  genoal  principles  are  to  riod,  we  are  assured  by  the  sacred  historian,  **the^j?^g^ 

be  traced  upon  which  any  language  has  been  origi-  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech.*' 

nally  constructed,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  parti-  Whether  this  primitive  lan^age  was  the  same  with 

culiur  sounds  to  particukr  classes  of  ideas,  this  must  be  any  of  the  languages  of  which  we  have  still  any  re* 

done  solely  by  the  observation  a£  &cts,  as  actually  mains,  has  beea  a  subject  of  mueh  dispute.    That  the 

found  to  occur  in  the  existing  primitive  languages,  primitive  language  continued  at  least  till  the  dispersion 

As  yet,  however,  we  want  the  materials  for  such  an  in-  of  mankind  consequent  upon  the  building*  c^  Babel^ 

ductive  investigation.    Perhaps  farther  researches,  con-  •  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt.   When;  by  atrimme* 

ducted  upon  {milosophical  views,  into  the  real  compo-  diate  interposition  of  divine  powerp  the  language  of  men 

nent  parts  of  those  languages  that  merit  the  appella-  was  confounded,  we  are  not  informed  to  what  extent 

tion  of  original  tongues,  as  forming  their  roots  within  this  confusion  of  tongues  prevailed.    It  is  unnecessary    ,       .   . 

themselves,  may  in  time  elucidate  some  parts  of  this  to  suppose,  that  the  former  lanjruage  was  completely  ^y^]^^^ 

curious  subject.    In  any  such  investigation,  however,  obliterated,  and  entire  new  modes  of  speech  at  once  in^  ^aamt  not 

it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  each  Ian-  troduced.     It  was  quite  sufficient,  if  such  changes  only  obUteniML^ 

guage  separately,  and  trace  its  roots  unmixed  with  were  effected,  as  to  render  the  speech  of  different  coiWi 

those  of  anv  other  tongue.     When  the  roots  of  different  panics  or  different  tribes  unintelligible  to  one  another, 

languages  have  thus  been  investigated,  a  subsequent  that  their  mutual  co»operation  in  the  mad  attempt  in 

comparison  of  these  with  one  another,  might  enable  us  which  they  had  all  engaged  might  be  no  longer  practi* 

to  determine  whether  any,  and  what  degree  of  affinity  cable.     The  radical  stem  of  uie  first  language  might 

eziste  among  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.    A  therefore  remain  in  all,  though  new  dialects  were  form« 

theory  founded  on  such  an  inductive  process  would  be  ed,  bearing  among  themselves  a  similar  relation  with 

by  no  means  chimerical.    Within  the  bounds  of  a  par-  what  we  find  in  uie  languages  of  modem  Europe,  deri^ 

ticular  language,  etymology  is  a  pretty  safe  guide.    It  ved  from  the  same  parent  stem,  whether  Gothic,  Latin, 

is  only  when  rashly  applied  to  various  and  discordant  or  Slavonian.     In  the  midst  of  these  dianges,  it  is  rea- 

language  that  it  is  readv  to  bewilder  and  mislead,  sonable  to  suppose  that  the  primitive  language  itself. 

Could  the  various  original  languages  of  the  globe  be  unaltered,  would  still  be  preserved  in  someone  at  least 

brought  into  such  a  point  of  comparison,  the  much  agi-  of  the  tribes  or  families  of  the  human  race.    Now  in 

tated  question,  whether  all  are  derived  from  one,  might  none  of  these  was  the  transmission  so  likely  to  have 

perhaps  be  satisfactorily  resolved.    At  present,  the  opi-  taken  place,  as  among  that  branch  of  the  descendants 

nion  of  their  common  origin  may  be  allowed  to  cany  of  Shem,  from  which  the  patriarch  Abraham  proceed- 

with  it  much  probability,  strengthened  bv  many  curi-  ed.     Upon  these  grounds,  thereforct  wo  may  conclude^ 

OQS  proofs  of  actual  coincidence ;  but  still  satisfactory  that  the  Ian j^uage  spoken  by  Abrahamtand  b^  him  trans* 

evidence  avoHeriori  is  wanting^-^an  evidence  such  as  a  mitted  to  his  posterity*  was  in  lact  tlie  pnmitiva  lafSk 

radical  analysis  in  the  manner  now  pointed  out  would  ^age,  modified  indeed  and  extended  inthecourseoltime^ 

akme  be  capable  of  furnishing.  but  still  retaining  its  essential  parts  fiu*  more'Completeto 

Although  we  cannot  attain  to  any  complete  disced  ly  than  any  other  of  the  languages  of  meiK    I£  these 

^^[^  very  of  the  actual  origin  and  progress  of  the  different  conclusions  are  well  founded,  they  warrant  theinfisrh 

^         languages  spdcen  in  various  puts  of  the  world,  yet  enoei  that,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  there  are  atiUtoHte 
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ib«Bd1lM4nM»iofidi0(0t%iiMaipl«:k    WheUier  Ihit 
oncicDC  Hebrew  waoBt  Bearl|r  membled  IheChafakvit 
the  Sjciao,  or  wliat  is  now  tenned  the  Hehrev^  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  iaqoire;  these  lanffttoges,  k  hes 
«ever  been  denied,  were  origtBiUy  ana  nwiceUy  the 
sam^  thooghi  from  eubaequent  modiAcatums»  tJbey  ep« 
peer  to  have  aseumed  somewhat  diffiBrent  aspects. 
I)lgp0f,]on       The  diipmioa  of  mankind  was  a  necessary  effect  of 
ofjmnkind.  the  multifMiGation  and  increase  of  the  £uni]ies  of  the 
hvnum  race;  and  in  this  dispersion*  we  diall  find  the 
great  sources  of  new  and  essential  changes  of  lan« 
guage.    A  diai^e  of  situation  most  generidly  infas  a 
•change  of  climate  operating  on  the  organs  of  speech^ 
«nd  still  more  eztensivdy  affecting  the  productions  of 
the  earthy  the  nature  and  number  of  human  wants, 
and  the  means  of  suppWing  them.    Most  frequently, 
too,  does  &e  change  (^situation  give  rise  to  new  oc- 
cupations and  pursuits,  and  these  to  the  widest  and 
most  essential  differences  in  the  state  of  society  and  Ike 
modes  of  life,  of  maimers,  and  of  thought*    In  all  these 
ehanges,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  language  diould 
ftil  to  undergo  many  alterations :  new  objects  and  pur- 
nks  r«qaite  new  e^tearions  and  new  mJie,  of  .pe^; 
and  if  the  dispersed  and  migrating  colonies  be  so  com- 
pletely separated  by  barriers  diffiodt  to  pass,  that  little 
>or  no  communication  with  them  can  be  nad,  it  is  easy 
tto  see,  that  where  the  languages  ori^nally  brought 
"With  fflieae  obbnies  was  scanty  and  mcompkte,  the 
flange  of  language  might  be  so  gveat  and  so  rapid, 
tiut  the  languages  woulo  soon  appear  to  be  totally  dif- 
ferent, and  much  attention  would  be  required  to  trace 
out  the  original  affinity.    As  these  colonies  divorced 
«tiH  tavther,  new  difierenoes  would  arise,  till  the  origin 
•aal  stem  became  often  nearly  imperceptible. 

Of  the  dispersion  of  mankind  after  toe  flood,  we  have 
a  succinct  account  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
three  sons  of  Noah  spread  their  families  in  different  di- 
•vections ;  from  l^em  proceeded  the  Elamites  or  Per- 
aians,  the  Ass3rrjans,  the  Syrians,  and  Hebrews ;  from 
tiam,  the  Cushites,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  inha- 
.Intants  of  Africa;  from  Japlwth,  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Asia,  and  of  the  jgrreater  part  of  Europe.  The 
original  language  carried  m  each  of  these  directions 
must  have  suffered  numerous  changes,  so  that  in  time 
it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  traces  of  mutual  analogy 
ahould  in  a  great  measure  disamear ;  still  coincidenoes 
are  oocssionally  discovered,  wnich  give  a  hi^h  degree 
<»f  probability  to  the  notion  of  the  common  onginof  the 
whole. 

When  ihe  first  m%rating  colonies  had  established 
themselves  in  a  particular  "territc^  as  a  permanent  re« 
aidenoe,  the  language  which  ^y  carried  with  them 
would  assume  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character; 
and  if  simie  ages  afterwards  elapsed  before  it  was 
a^^  necessary  for  any  new  oolony  to  migrate,  Hhe  par- 
ticular language  of  that  territory  would  be  so  complete* 
ly  fiirmed  and  so  firmly  rooted  among  all  the  members 
oif  the  community,  that  much  of  it  would  necessarilv 
be  carried  along  with  any  colonies  that  should  aftnwards 
be  sent  forth,  and  thus  would  form  the  language  of  any 
new  aetded  territory. 

Itis  afaict  perfiectly  wdl  ascertained,  that  migrationB 
^  whole  eommnnities  in  quest  of  new  settlements  were 
common  in  ancient  times.  Each  of  these  national  co- 
lonies, then,  would  bring  with  them  their  peculiar 
speech ;  so  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  wonderfiil,  that  in 
•inany  regions  over  which  successive  waves  of  popula- 
"tion  passed,  a  language  should  in  process  of  time  ansa, 
oomposed  o(  several  of  the  preceding  ones,  blended  and 
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amalgamated,  as  it  wavo»  into  one  wtanmrnm,  sttl  Ubiml 
ceBStructed  with  peculiar  <*harneters  and  idioav  cf  ib  ^y^ 
Qwn.    Thus,  it  is  probable,  wene  formed  the  Ui^pifM 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  thus  it  is  evident 
also  anose  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

Proceeding  upon  these  grounds,  we  may  conoeivs  m^. 
the  original  language  of  the  family  of  Neah  spicsd  m  ot'S!,^ 
various  directions;  carried  by  one  set  of  ealoniss  tfazoegk  gini) 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  adyaoent  lerriteries,  into  til  t^V^ 
the  regions  of  the  east,  as  far  perhaps  as  Tsrtarj  ai^ 
China,  Mid  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  AnDcnna, 
the  ancient  Persian,  the  Sanskrit,  pcrbms  too  of  the  eii. 
gkial  spoken  Chinese,  as  well  as  of  all  the  langa^iesn* 
lated  to  each  of  them ;  carried  by  another  set  iota  tfas 
regions  of  Arabia,  Egypt^  Abyssinia,  and  the  voMie 
parts  of  Africa,  and  there  giving  origin  to  the  (^  ^fiTP* 
iian,  the  Coptic,  the  ^thiopic,  and  their  related  tsi^aei; 
again  carried  by  a  third  set  to  Scythn,  or  the  Snmm 
territory,  Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  Gieeoe,  Italy,  and  gia« 
duall;^  through  the  farther  parts  of  Europe,  and  then 
constituting  the  radical  groundwork  of  tne  M  Pekf« 
.  gic,  die  Gothic,  the  Celtie,  and  all  4ttir  kmdrsd  er 
derivative  dialects.    Among  those  fiunilies  whsse  aii« 
grations  were  least  extensive,  this  primitiiie  tamt, 
.  undeigoing  fewest  changes,  would  retain  most  of  ito 
original  form ;    and  thus  it  is  proboble,  that  in  dM 
language  of  Jacob  and  his  desoendaniB,  of  the  Fhoeai* 
cians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  commanities  oonacctsd 
with  them,  more  of  the  peimitive  form  and  chsruttt 
remained,  than  among  the  remoter  and  more  wideljr 
scattered  tribes  ibat  spread  through  Afiica  and  £iu 
rope. 

If  these  theoeetioal  views  of  the  filiation  of  toogoei 
cannot  be  fully  and  directly  confirmed  by  the  irnms- 
diate  comparison  of  the  different  languages  as  they  now 
are  found  to  exist,  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  won* 
deredat,  considering  the  inevitaUe  changes  nuny  sf 
them  must  have  undergone  in  their  progress  thnwali 
difierent  countries ;  hut  if  we  attentively  nurk  the 
precise  manner  in  whidi  such  changes  might  bt  cs- 
pected  to  operate,  and  make  the  neoeesary  2loirjBOf0 
on  that  account,  in  comparing  the  apDarent  grooad- 
work  of  the  languages  scattered  over  ine  globe,  s  co- 
incidence will  be  found,  far  doeer  and  more  striking 
than  could  at  first  be  supposed. 

Changes  in  language,  let  it  be  obaarved,  msj  tske  CcNiif 
place  upon  single  words  by  a  sort  of  caprioe  Maoog^^' 
different  tribes,  introducing  sometames  a  truispoHtkB  ^^^^ 
of  letters,  sometimes  an  insertion  of  letters,  for  ibe  ^^ 
sake  of  a  reel  or  fancied  euphony ;  somotioEMS  a  con- 
traction or  abbreviation  of  letters,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  dispatch ;  and  sometimes  a  reduplication  of  psr* 
ticular  syllables,  perhaps  from  some  ideal  cnopbasis  tt« 
tached  to  them.  Of  aU  these  occurring  in  the  etme 
language,  we  have  examples  familinr  to  us,  boCb  ia 
our  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  o^ers  with  vhieh 
we  are  generally  conversant.  But  changes  of  this  kind 
are  particularly  observable  in  the  transplantatien  of  s 
word  from  one  language  into  another.  Thus,  fi»^Pn  ki 
Greek  became  ^rmo  in  Latin ;  from  the  Latin  grwm- 
rimm  we  derive  our  word  gamer ;  the  Celtic  rof  has 
become  our  hcrst,  just  9^,  in  common  Scotch,  die  £n^« 
lish  grast  is  changed  into  garse,  thiritf  into  Mre'fjfi 
cro99  into  oofwe.  Consonants  of  iho  same  order,  too, 
are  oflen  interchanged;  p  is  used  instead  of  6,  rfifi* 
stead  of  t,  g  for  Jh  An  aspimto  is  very  frequently 
thrown  in,  by  which  p  in  one  language  becomes  p  ct/ 
in  another^  if  or  /  becomes  dk^  and  g<tt  c  tbeaspiittcii 
ghn    In  transplanting.words,  likewise,  it  ia  veiy  oom* 
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tufwicfb  nMR  foi^  lint  people  to  ftddf  and  enether  to  take  away,  •  ItkregoMyfiMiBwdftomhiotawUriaibalf,  airi 
^^V"^  die  peeidiar  tenoiiMliens  which  chancterite  diSmmt    rcwta  aire  for  the  moat  put  nwnofjrUabk,  oensniifig 
teoguet .    The  Latin  r^mtm  hecame  nigm  m  EngHshy    ffeneraUy  of  three  iMns^   euinetmtea  b«l  unity  m 
c«i6i«r,  eiefy  in  Freneli ;  UUngeelum  wm  nnde  Utnckt ;    four. 

pondui  beonne  the  French  jpeidr;  Mrmov  en  the  elfaer  •  That  tias  Umgoage  wwm  in  &ot  tfae  saaae  wJlii;  tbr 
nandt  became  9ermott,  €^aim,  artUiony  a«d  m  ef  others.  PitBenician,  and  other  hwiiages^epolMn  liixoogh  Paies* 
Nor  is  it  only  in  TCfavd  to  aotind  mmI  £»nn»  that  v»*  tine  and  the  iwrigLUeiu'ing  coantries,  in  f&  earlier 
riatione  caene  in  taannphnitiny  wonfa ;  altnatienerfiehu  tisKs,  as  fior  at  lenst  as  Sjma,  Mieaopotemte,  end  ChaW 
er  at  first,  bjit  aftatiaavds  remaikahfo,  often  tsfar  fSaoe  dea,  aeems  pretty  generally  admitted.  W  the  other 
in  their  mraiaing  and  npplicalion.  A  part  of  &  Uling  eariy  languages,  t&  ancient  Persiaity  the  Egyptian, 
coBies  to  be  usm  lor  the  whole;  the  gmae  beooases  and  the  Seytnan,  we  know  so  rery  Iktle,  thatit  woiUd 
the  species;  proper  naases  boofltaae  appeHatifaa ;  dm  beteaaidoas  to  say  aoore,  than  watt  tfaeir  relation  to^ 
instrament  and  cease  aro  subsdtated  for  tbe  cfiect ;  tha  the  Hebrew  admitB  of  little  cbubt.  in  spreading  to 
sign  ier  the  thing  signiflsd,  and  tlw  thing  contBiaing  tbr  waetward  through  Asia  Minor  into  Uivece,  thk 
for  the  thix^  ooataiMd*  New  combinatiens  are  often  ancient  language  transplanted  Inr  the  PfaesRioiaosbeeaina, 
formed  £rom  ehanga  ef  oirc«antsnceB»  by  which  one  throagh  w  mcdiuBi'  of  the  old  Pebugw,  the  parent  tii 
part  of  the  atenung  of  a  ward  only  is  latiiaed^  but  the  Chwk. 
SMsdl  of  the  original  idea  forgotten.  The  Grtek  language  is  too  well  known  to  ve^iia  oieek 

In  these,  askl  many  other  ways,  wards<  may  change    any  particular  iBastratioB.    Its  copioosness^  eteganee, 
eomctiases  tlieir  form,  and  semeiiDeeduar  applicaCion,    and  ibrce,  hare  been  Ae  subject  of  universd  panegiF- 
in  passing  firom  onepeopb  to  another ;  yet^  opoa  pro»    rie;    Tbe  Oredc  language  was  evidently  flrst  brought 
per  aftlention,  their  radical  idratity  witt  be  percepli-    in  a  rode  state  from  rhdmicia  into  Greece  and  the  Gre- 
bku    la  ^e investigation e£radiads>tiMrefove,it  would    dan  islands;  its  most  ancient  dialect,  the  iBolic,  tbe 
be  peeper  first  to  begin  by  tbvowing  off  tbe  nrepoeitire    parent  of  the  Doric,  exhibits  probably  the  earliest  fbrm- 
pat  ticks  and  idiomatie  terminations,  retamii^  only    m^hicbit  appeared  in  its  new  soil.    Transplanled  ia« 
wihatmay  be  termed  the  matrix  of  tbe  ward;  nest,  to    to  Ionia,  it  assumed  a  softar  aspect,  suited  to  the  die* 
compare  tegether  the  corresponding  word  in  diffesent    position  of  a  poeticri  and  mnsiad  people.    Carried  ont^ 
languages,  marking  the  distmctsve  genins  of  each,  and    wswis  to  Attica,  it  became  the  language  of  bashiesa 
thasgradoaHy  to]piaeeed  from  oneteaaodier»asaloag    and  active  life  in  an  enterprising,  comnerciid,  and^ 
tbe  links  of  a  contmuod  chain,  till  tlie  remoter  rdMions    at  the  seme  time  an  imeUijrent  and  polished  nation. 
become  apnasenL    We  areat  liberty  also  to  consiibir    There,  aoeordingly,  as  we  find  in  the  Altie  diatect,  it 
letters  of  tae  smne  aigan  ae  conantftdUe;,  labials  wi^    was  sal^BCted  to  abbreviations  and  contractions,  adapts 
labidi^  gnttmrals  witfi  £(nttamls,  dentala  with  dentA,    ed  ftr  caspatch>  bat,  at  the  same  tkne,  regelated  on« 
and  pidatines  with  vslainet ;  all  aatiens  hare  assumed    the  truest  principlas  of  elegance  and  tssOe.    Tboa^h 
tlm  liberty  ofsodidiangesintheoomparieDn  of tongaes,    tbeC^eek  langimge  is  jorafy  regarded  as  fbmingita* 
tberefiare  these  are  asvariebfy  to  be  looked  for^  '  wmh  from  roots  within  itself,  and  has  accordingly 

Keeping  these  general  princf{Hes  in  view,  it  will  be    been  dbstiaetly  analysed  into  its  radical  primittves,  yet 
bbrions  that  affianies,  and  close  affinities  too^  may  be    these  very  primitives  eahibit  so  futt  a  resemblance  to* 
foand,  wteia  none  eoi^  at  fint  have  been  suspeetedv    covrespondmg  roots  in  Hebrew,  that  the  identity  of 
That  oar  tutmjmirmy  is  §ram  the  Latin  dte»,  m^ht    origin  cannot  be  dou^d.    The  duration  of  the  Greek 
aa  first  seem  absurd;   bat  by  observing  that  ftom    language  ftam  Homer  down  to  the  times  of  the  Lower 
dies  ooBses  dhumw,  from  that  the  Italian  giamo,  the    Empire,  exMode  that  of  meet  other  languages ;  and 
Fsenchjoar  and  ^'oara^,  we  araatoneeledtotbesoarce    e^^an  yet,  althaugb  mudi  cerropted,  it  holds  its  phice 
of  cmrjmtmeg.    BUhap  seeass  little  related  t^epueajmt ;    in  tbe  coantries  where  it  once  was  §xed, 
bot  when  we  find  tksA  the  word  was  ancieiftiy  biiccp,        From  the  eaiiier  Greek  proceeded  the  Latin,  whidr  Latiiu 
andtbatoand  b  are  consonants  of  the  same  organ,  the    is  in  ftct  linftr  ebn  than  ^  JBolic  Greek,  witii  a  mix« 
identity  aecomee  evident  tare  probably  of  seme  Etruscan  and  Sabme,  aid  per^ 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  attempt  the  dieeovery  of  the  ra»    haps  some  German  and  Gaulic  words  gtndttally  receif^ 
^eal  identity  of  languages^  we  must  be  prepared  to    ed  from  the  ne^^beari^g  countries. 

meet  wicb,  and  to  make  tbe  necessary  allowances  for,  Wbile  these  languages  we  have  mentioned- were  tfans  GsHiiesni 
nsukialied  changes  in  the  modes  we  have  enumerated ;  fbrmed  ito  eaity  times>  it  is  prolftible  that  the  fimndoi-  -CcMe, 
obmI  if  Aese  neeeesary  allowances  are  made,  the  filia-  tioneof  the  wihic  and  the  CMc  were  also  Hud.  How 
tions  of  language  often  present  a  curious  and  interest*  far  bade,  however^  we  btb  to*  dale  tbe  first  formation 
ing  subject  e€  oontemplation.  The  subject,  however,  of  these  languages,  and  in  what  order  they  spread 
is  too  eactensive  to  be  fully  taken  vp  in  sudi  a  woi^  as  through  the  nor&em  and  western  countries  or  Europe^ 
this  s  a  few  remarks  only  on  some  of  lliose  Fanguages  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  i^fitated  with  a  keen» 
wbidi  are  best  known  to  us  may  be  introduced.  ness  xafher  dispropoptioned  to  ^e  importance  of  die 

tdent  Of  tbe  Mident  languages  of  which  any  knowledge    subject    Beth  of  liiem  appear  evidenfly  to  have  been- 

sbrew.  lemainsi  the  Hebrew  certainly  claims  t^e  first  place,  brought,  at  a  remote  penod,  from  the  regions,  border* 
on  aeoount  of  its  undoubted  antiquity,  its  pecultav  ing  on  tiie  Caspian  and  Emcine  Seas,  by  colonies  pass^* 
etnictare>  and  the  strong  claims  it  seems  to  have  to  be  ing  nortlhward  and  westward  in  quest  of  a  settiement. 
considered  as  either  the  same  with,  or  at  least  iJie  in»«  ft  is  not  improbable,  that  at  first  the  two  languages 
medhte  descendant  of  the  primitive  tongue.  It  is  a  were  not  verv  dissimilar ;  and  even  yet  many  resem« 
bmgoage  madi  admired  by^  those  who  understand  it,  bbmces  in  ^eir  structure  may  be  traced.  Tbe  Gothic 
and  must  ever  be  of  high  importance  as  ti^e  original  spread  tin*oogh  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  evident* 
Tebide  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  man.  In  ly  the  parent  of  the  Danish,  the  Sweduk,  the  German, 
it  the  cases  ef  noons  are  denoted  by  prepositions  pre^  and  the  ancient  Saxon.  Of  one  branch  of  the  Gothic 
Used  ;  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  three^-^the  past,  pre-  tongue,  the  Meno^Goihtc,  we  have  a  valuable  fragment 
aent,  and  fbtore,  fbrmedby  certainvodditions  to  the  roo^  in  vtie  translation  of  tbe  Gospels  hj  Ulphilas,  written 
and,  properly  speaking^  it  bas  but  ane  coii|UgBtioii.    ae  early  ar  the  iburtb  ccntttry;  wbieb/aitfaough  only 
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language: 


LMgOBfCi 


UugiugM 
«r  Britain. 


IBUvonie. 


Saofcrit 

aod'IiidiMi 

luguanb 


a  fragment,  and  cmisequently  oofitainin^  but  a  raoall 
part  of  its  words  and  phrases,  is  still  highly  curious, 
from  its  exhibiting  Uie  early  ^tateof  that  language,  and 
enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  near  relation  of  the  Saxon, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icdandic,  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
to  the  Gothic,  as  well  as  the  affinity  of  ail  of  them  to 
the  Phoenician,  the  original  Greek,  and  even  the  Per« 
sian  and  Sanscrit  The  Cellic  is  by  no  means  yet  ex- 
tinct ;  dialects  of  it  are  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  that  part  of  France 
named  Bretagne,  and  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Bis* 
cay.  Both,  in  the  modes  of  inflection,  resemble  the 
Greek;  in  the  roots  from  which  vast  multitudes  of 
their  words  themselves  are  formed,  the  most  striking 
similarity  can  easily  be  traced. 

•Of  the  original  language  of  our  own  country,  tiiere 
is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  origin.  So  far  as  can  be 
conjectured,  it  rather  appears,  that  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants spoke  the  Celtic  language,  and  that,  by  buo« 
oessive  impulses  of  the  tide  of  population,  new  races 
of  settlers  spmding  in  difierent  directions,  superindu- 
ced certain  dialects  of  the  Gothic.  Accordingly,  we 
can  collect  from  our  vaierable  Saxon  historian  Bede, 
that  in  his  day  four  languages  prevailed  in  Britain-^ 
the  Iruh,  the  BrUish  or  Cumraig,  the  PicUsh  or  Scan^ 
dtnaviam,  and  the  AngkhSaanm.  Of  these,  it  is  pA>- 
bable  that  the  relation  was  not  very  distant ;  and  if  the 
asoending  line  werefiir  enough  followed  up,  they  would 
all  be  found  to  terminate  in  one«    ' 

The  languages^of  the  various  other  countries  of  £u« 
r^pe  underwent  similar  revdutions ;  but  it  would  be 
tedioos  to  trace  them  through  their  separate  stages.  In 
the  southern  states,  the  Latin  tongue  had  beoi  uni^ 
versally  established,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
The  incursions  and  establishment  of  the  northern  tribes 
introduced  new  modes  of  speedi,  which,  blending  more 
Of  less  with  the  native  tongues,  gave  rise  to  the  various 
modem  languages  of  southern  Europe. 

Towards  the  north-east  of  Europe,  the  Sltnomo 
tongue,  with  its  affiliated  dialects,  Bohemian^  Polish, 
Hungarian,  Lutalian,  Carinikian,  DaUnaUan,  and  the 
widely  extended  Rnssianf  have  for  numy  centuries 

Srevailed.  The  affinity  of  the  Slavonic  through  its 
^  ifferent  dialects  to  the  Macedonic  Greek,  is  apparent 
•in  many  of  its  inflections»  but  above  all  in  its  radical 
terms,  when  thoroughly  analysed  and  stripped  of  the 
additions  and  mutations  intixxiuced  in  the  channels 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

While  the  primitive  tongue  iqppears  thus  to  have  been 
carried  in  various  forms  to  the  north  and  weat,  its  piVH 
gress  eastward  gave  rise  to  a  different  though  not  less 
remarkable  set  of  langua^^es.  Of  these  themost  emi- 
nent is  the  Sanscritt  a  polished  and  elegant  tongue,  and 
fixed  in  the  writings  of  its  dassic  authors  at  a  period  it 
is  thought  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  Both  in  the  roots  of  verbsand  forms  of  grammar, 
the  Sanscrit  is  found  to  bear  so  cfese  an  affinity  boUi 
tOvGreek  and  to  Latin,  that  those  philological  writers 
ivho  have  attended  to  its  structure,  do  not  hesitate  in 
.considering  it  as  a  branch  of  that  primeval  tongue  whidi 
mas  graduaUy  transplanted  into  various  dimates,  be- 
coming Sanscrit  in  India,  Pokhvi  in  Persia^  and  (ireek 
ifa  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Sanscrit,  though  it  has  now  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  is  considered  in  India  as 
the  Umguage ^ sdence;  andit  is  pretty  certain^  that  it 
was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  numerous  languages 
still  spoken  through  that  vast  penhisula  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  China.  Two^aakUthirty  at  least  of  those 
<Bore  obsGiue  and  inferior  ianguage^  have  been  reoog^ 


nised  and  distinguished  bv  the  missionaries  st  Senm-  Laagnm. 
pore ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  many  of  ^'Y^ 
those  vary  considerably  in  their  inflections,  the  radicd 
parts  of  their  words  exhibit  a  similarity  sufficient  to  as* 
certain  their  common  ori^n. 

To  the  eastward  of  India,  we  find  a  langaage  prevaQ.  i;^^ 
ing,  totally  dissimilar  in  man^  respects  to  those  which  Iu|i^ 
have  already  come  under  notice,  the  langusge  of  Chhut 
made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  mono8yllid>les,  and  whidi 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  inflectioDs  for  diitin* 
guishing  nouns,  verbs,  or  attributives.  Its  dlfttnci 
words  are  very  few,  but  these  are  varied  in  pronuncii* 
tion  by  accent,  emphasis,  and  other  marics,  to  fit  etch 
of  them  for  expressing  many  diflerent  ideas,-^  mode 
of  speech  so  inobnvement  and  embarrassing,  that  re- 
course must  often  be  had  to  the  written  character  for 
indicating  the  particular  meaning.  These  written  chi" 
racters  constitute  in  fact  the  substantial  part  of  the  Ian* 
guage :  they  are  extremely  numerous,  amounting  it  is 
aaid  to  no  less  than  eighty  thousand,  formed  from  SU 
roots,  termed  keys  or  elementary  characters,  each  of 
which  is  itself  significant,  and  by  additions  to  which, 
not  to  the  vocal  sounds,  all  the  varieties  of  meaning  are 
conveyed.  In  this  language,  from  its  peculiar  stmo* 
ture,  as  well  as  in  the  lai^ages  of  many  remoter  tribes 
and  iriands,  so  many  f^hanges  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  that  the  traces  of  the  primitive  langusge  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  disoiemible. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  take  a  general  view  of  Pdtdia 
the  actual  progress  and  filiations  of  luiguage  in  the  of  hnp^ 
diflferoit  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  remains  only  to  notice 
the  circumstances  which  constitute  xmrn  bxcsllencb 
AND  PBRFBCTioN  OP  LANOUAOK.  Theso  may  in  gene- 
ral be  stated  to  consist  in  perspicmiy  and  adequaie  oopi* 
inuness^  affording  accurate  expressions  for  all  the  yari* 
ous  conceptions  and  separate  ideas  of  the  humsn  mind ; 
pr^ctfMm,  having  always  one  definite  meaning  to  eadi 
word;  reguiarUy  of  sirvcture ;  wmd  euphomf  or  harmomf 
in  its  sounds.  No  language  possesses  all  of  these  qua* 
Uties  completely ;  some,  however,  approach  never  than 
c^ers  to  pofection.  Any  inquiries,  however,  into  the 
comparative  excellencies  of  each,  and  particularly  the 
discussion  of  the  much  agitated  question,  whether  those 
languages  are  to  be  deemed  most  perfect,  which,  like 
^e  ancient  Greek  or  Latin,  mark  the  changes  of  noims 
and  verbs  by  inflections  of  the  words  thcniaelves ;  or 
those  which,  as  the  modem  Isoguages  of  Europe,  have 
cecourse  to  separate  particulars  and  auxiliary  words? 
are  subjects  which  belong  more  properly  to  Rhetoric 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discussions  regarding 
the  use  of  language  in  composition,  and  the  varioos 
modes  in  which  it  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  historian,  and  the  philosofpher. 

It  may  be  right  here  just  to  mention,  the  mgeniooi  ]^^ 
but  visionary  attempt  of  Bishop  Wilkins  to  ooostnict  ^^ 
a  philosophical  language  and  real  character,  in  which  the  ^^ 
objects  of  knowledge  were  to  be  arranged  under  certain 
heads  and  divisions,  and  words  and  characters  to  be 
formed  with  changes  corresponding  to  each.    The  jia« 
practicability  of  reducing  such  a  system  to  prac^oei 
and  bringing  into  use  even  among  the  learned  audi  a 
language,  is  too  obvious  to  require  discussion. 

The  writers  upon  language  most  deserving  attentioOt 
are  mentioned  under  the  article  Gbamhab;  tothoia 
taken  notice  of  there  may  be  added,  Townsend  On  ik 
Character  of  Moses,  vd.  iii. ;  Jenisch  Comparisim  cf 
European  Language;  and  Dr,  Dewar's  Ditsertation tm 
Language,  in  Sie  7th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  PkHoto* 
phical  Transactions;  Bryanfp  M^thotoggi  teMxaoi'^ 
Antiquities.    ()) 
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kiBgiiedoc  LANGUEDOC.  See  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  676,679, 
705. 

LANTERN,  MAorc.    Sec  Optics. 

LAOCOON,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son,  it  is  said, 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  op- 
posed the  desim  of  the  Trojans,  to  adroit  within  their 
besieged  city  tne  wooden  horse,  containing  the  crafly 
Ulysses  and  the  other  Greeks ;  and  even  dared  to  lance 
a  dart  at  this  fatal  machine.  But  the  artifice  of  Sinon, 
aided  by  the  infatuation  of  the  Trojans,  prevailed.  At 
the  very  moment,  when  this  insidious  machine  was 
about  to  be  introduced  within  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
while  Laocoon  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  to  Neptune, 
two  enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea,  and  attack- 
ed  his  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to  the  altar.  Having 
attempted  to  defend  his  sons,  the  serpents  coiled  them- 
selves round  him  and  his  children,  squeezed  them  in 
their  complicated  wreaths,  and  occasioned  them  all  to 
expire  in  the  greatest  agonies. 

The  art  of  antiquity  nas  conferred  immortality  upon 
this  fabulous  event,  by  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  executed  in  marble  by  Agisander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenadorus,  the  three  famous  artists 
of  Rhodes.  This  monument  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l6th  century,  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  and  af- 
terwards deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  When  Italy 
was  overrun  by  the  French  during  the  late  revolution, 
this  wonderful  monument  of  ancient  art  was,  with  many 
others,  removed  from  the  Vatican,  and  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Arts  at  Paris.  Since  their  more  recent  re- 
verses, however,  it  has  been  restored  to  its  former 
owners. 

Of  the  fact  which  has  been  so  nobly  represented  by 
the  efforts  of  the  sculptor,  Virgil  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing poetical  description : 

Serpent  ampkxut  tUerque 
ImpHeat^  et  muerot  mortu  dcpascitur  arfiu  : 
Corriptunt,  ipiruque  ligant  ingentibu*^  eijam 
Bit  medium  amplexi,  bit  eollo  tquamia  circum 
Terga  datif  tuperant  cnpUe  et  cerxncibut  aitit, 

JEs.  b.  iL  T.  199,  ei  teq. 

The  statue,  which  has  been  generally  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  finest  remains  of  antiqui^,  exhibits  the  most 
astonishing  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  the 
rnidst  of  the  most  e  xcruciating  torments.  Of  this  group, 
Pliny  says,  (lib.  36,  §  5.)  *'  mat  which  has  been  mjuri- 
ous  to  the  fame  of  certain  individuals,  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  their  productions,  is  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  worked  together  on  the  same  piece ;  since 
one  alone  cannot  merit  the  honour  of  the  whole,  and 
we  do  not  choose  the  trouble  of  naming  them  all.  Such 
is  the  case  respecting  the  Laocoon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  which  must  be  preferred  to  all  the  efforts 
of  the  painter's  and  of  the  statuary's  art.  Agisander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  celebrated  sculptors  of 
Rhodes,  united  their  joint  abilities,  in  forming  oat  of  a 
single  block '  the  group  of  the  father  and  his  sons, 
bound  together  by  the  beautiful  folds  of  the  serpents." 
The  Laocoon,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  since  bodily 
pain,  the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our 
passions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguish  and  torture 
of  mind,  are  yet  jexpressed  with  such  propriety  and  dig- 
nity, as  afford  lessons  of  fortitude  superior  to  any  taught 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek 
which  Virgil's  Laocoon  emits,  is  a  proper  circumstance 
ibr  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  nmcy  by  images  and 
ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  senses^  aad  has  a  thousand 
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ways  of  ennobling  its  object ;  but  the  expression  of  the  Laowon, 
shriek  would  have  totally  degraded  the  statue.  It  is  ^^^^' 
softened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh,  with  the  eyes 
turned  to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The  intolerable 
agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in  the  lower 
parts,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  manly  breast  Struggles  against  calamity.  The 
contention  is  still  more  plainly  perceived  in  his  furrow* 
ed  forehead ;  and  his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands 
assistance,  less  for  himself  than  for  his  miserable  chil« 
dren,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

A  variety  of  critical  disquisitions  have  been  written, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  period  of  the 
arts  this  cheftVauvre  belongs.  Winkelmann  and  Vis- 
conti  ascribed  it  to  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Greeks ;  while  Lessing,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  it 
to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  Visconti  haa 
since  gone  over  to  tbe  opinion  of  Lessing,  though  he 
proceeds  upon  different  grounds.  Pliny  says,  the  group 
was  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block ;  Raphael,  how- 
ever, discovered  three;  Mengs  counted  nve;  and  it 
appears  in  reality  to  consist  of  six,  including  the  plinth ' 
on  which  the  altar  rests,  and  to  which  the  other  pieces 
of  the  block  are  attached.  The  ri^ht  arm  of  the  father^ 
and  two  of  the  arms  of  the  children,  are  wanting. 
These  deficiencies  have  been  supplied  by  arms,  mould* 
ed  on  the  group  in  plaster  of  Paris.  See  Gillies'  Hitt. 
of  Greece,  li.  177;  Winkelmann's  Inediled  Monuments  ; 
Lessing's  Laocoon  ;  the  Description  of  the  Ancient  Mo*' 
numents  in  the  Museum  Napoleon,  published  at  Paris  in 
1805;  and  Plate  CCXXXIV.  Fig.  1.  of  this  work,  (z) 

LAON,  the  Laodunum  of  the  Romans,  is  a  town  of 
France,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  district  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  with  very  precipitous  flanks,  and  is  seen 
on  all  sides  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues. 
The  town  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  level  summit. 
An  old  castle  occupies  another  part  of  it ;  and  on  one 
place,  the  top  branches  out  into  two  arms  on  the  side 
towards  Soisson,  from  which  it  got  the  name  of  Bibrax^ 
On  one  of  these  arms,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ab« 
bey,  the  outer  walb  of  which  still  remain ;  and  the 
holloing  between  them  is  covered  with  vines.  The  walls 
of  Laon  are  not  in  good  repair.  There  is  a  fine  mall 
without  tbe  walls,  and  a  dehghtful  walk  around  them, 
from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  view.  There  is 
also  a  mall  with  young  trees  stretching  across  the  sum* 
mit,  and  separating  the  town  from  the  old  castle. 

The  streets  of  Laon  are  narro«r  and  dirty,  and  the 
houses  appear  poor  and  gloomy.  The  principal  oma« 
roent  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  whidi  is  a  large  and 
splendid  building,  with  five  very  lofty  towers.  The 
open  buttresses,  and  the  long  open  windows  in  the 
square'  towers,  give  a  peculiar  air  of  lightness  to  the 
building  when  seen  from  a  short  distance.  But  at  a 
con;siderable  distance,  and  particularly  in  the  night, 
they  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  scaffolding,  the  light 
coming  through  in  every  direction.  The  great  portal 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Rheims ;  but  it  is  less  elegant  in 
the  sculptures.  There  is  a  small  spire  on  the  south 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral 
is  very  fine.  In  the  nave,  are  ten  circular  pillars  on 
each  side  with  capitals ;  two  of  them  on  each  side  hav« 
ing  four  small  columns  round  it.  Above  the  choir,  is  a 
most  magnificent  circular  window  of  painted  glass* 
There  is  another  fine  circular  window  in  the  nave, 
above  an  excellent  organ,  and  at  each  end  of  the  tran« 
sept.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  a  small  aisle,^ 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  General  St  iVieet,  wlu^ 
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iM&'Uo.  died  at  Lacm  of  Uw  wounds  he  leoeived  in  the  cam- 

Eaign  of  1814.  A  small  and  simple  marble  monument 
as  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The  theatre  of  Laon 
is  a  neat  building,  with  an  end  front  finely  sculptured. 
The  public  hospital  is  situated  out  of  the  town^  on  the 
road  to  La  Fere.  Population  6691*  For  the  prece- 
ding article,  we  have  been  endebted  to  the  MS.  journal 
of  a  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  town. 

LAOS-LAO,  or  Muong-Lao,  a  country  of  Asia,  is 
situated  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges, 
between  the  12th  and  18th  demes  of  North  Lati- 
tude. It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cambodia ;  by  Co- 
chinchina  and  Tonquin  on  the  east;  by  Tonquin  and 
Lac*tho  on  the  north ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  king- 
dom  of  Siam;  and  extends  about  400  mQes  from 
north  to  south,  and  between  100  and  150  from  west 
to  east  It  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  widi  forests.  In  the  interior  are  also 
several  mountains  of  considerable  height,  which  divide 
it  ipto  rich  and  fertile  vallies.  Many  of  these  moun- 
tains are  so  peaked,  that  the  ascent  is  very  difficult, 
.and  even  dangerous ;  and  the  tops  of  some  of  them 
cannot  be  approached  without  taking  a  winding  and 
circuitous  direction.  There  are  very  few  rivers,  and 
no  canals  in  this  country,  which  forms  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  Uie  exportation  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  its  communications  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  principal  rivers  is  the  Mecen,  which  is  of 
difficult  access,  owing  to  its  channel  being  so  much  im- 
peded by  rocks  and  cataracts.  This  river,  which  has 
been  supposed  bv  some  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  direct- 
ing its  course  southward,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
in  Lat  10°  north.  This  country  yields  a  fpeat  abun- 
dance of  rice,  and  timber  of  the  finest  quality,  bodi  for 
buUding  and  iomer's  work.  It  produces  also  aloes 
wood,  and  otner  precious  woods,  and  a  tree,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  varnish  not  inferior  to  that  of  Ja- 
pan ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  preparing  it,  it  is  all  carried  to  China.  Scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  land  here  is  under  cultivation,  and 


that  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  prodttction  of  rice,  Uk.u 
which  is  preferred  to  tnat  of  other  oriental  countriei. 
The  mountains  of  Laos  contain  several  rich  minsi  of 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead ;  and  the  precious  nwUih  uc 
explored  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  There  ate  also 
mines  of  rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds.  Noooaotiy 
furnishes  ivory  in  such  quantities,  and  of  sadi  a  supe- 
rior quality;  and  this,  with  gum-lac,  opium,  andmei 
dicinal  plants,  form  its  principal  articles  of  commerce. 
It  exports  also  elephants,  wax,  a  great  variety  of  bun* 
boos,  and  some  cotton  stuffik 

This  country  was  formerly  an  independent  kii^« 
dom;  but  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Ton- 
quin.   The  manners  and  customs  of  its  ovDiseduiha* 
bitants  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  these  of  Ton- 
quin, for  which  see  that  artide ;  but  the  more  W 
barous  part  of  the  population  live  entirely  aeduded 
from  strangers,  and  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  most 
savage  tri^s.   They  are  formed  into  wandering  hordes, 
whidi  have  very  little  oonununication  with  eadi  other; 
BO  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  language  of  one  horde  is 
scarcely  inteUigible  to  another.    Tbey  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  conunerce,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
soiL    They  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  engage  in  no  Kind  of  labours  out  what  is  absolute* 
ly  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  most  indispensable 
wants.    There  are  whole  families  in  this  country,  who 
for  several  generations  have  been  employed  in  the  csp 
padty  of  beasts  of  burden.    They  carry  bales  of  mer* 
chandise  from  Laos  to  Tonquin^  and  sometimes  fiom 
Tonquiii  to  Laos.    Men,  women,  and  diildren,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  endure  the  fatiffue  of  the  joum^, 
are  engaged  in  this  work.    They  form  a  disdnet  das 
c^  the  ooomiunitT,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of 
any  of  the  children  renouncing  the  profession  of  its 
parents. 

The  capital  of  this  country,  which  is  called  bj  the 
Chinese Mohangheng,  stands  on  both  sides  of  thelfecn, 
and  is  a  large  city  endosed  with  palisades.  See  Ex* 
posS  Statitliquedu  Tunkin,SfC.   Lcmdon,  1811.  (p>) 
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Lapland.  JLiAPLAND,  the  most  northerly  countnr  of  Europe,  ex- 
tends from  north  to  south  about  500  English  miles,  and 
about  300  from  west  to  east  Its  limits  are  not  very 
precisely  ascertained ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  indu- 
ded  between  the  64'  of  North  Latitude  and  the  North- 
em  Ocean,  and  between  tlie  North  Cape  and  the  White 
Sea.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  divisions,  Russian,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish  Lapland.  Russian  Lapland  com- 
DiviitoDs.  prehends  all  that  part  of  the  country,  which  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Tomeo,  (which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  es""  W  North  Latitude,  after 
holding  a  course  nearly  due  south)  ;  and  is  subdivided 
into  three  districts,  one  stretching  along  the  north  coast, 
another  bordering  on  the  White  Sea,  and  a  third  inland, 
adjoining  to  the  lake  Enarak.  Norwegian  Lapland,  the 
sinallest  division,  is  a  ruurow  strip  along  the  west  and 
north  coast,  divided  into  three  portions,  named  Nor- 
land, West  Finmark,  and  East  Fmmark.  Swedish  Lap- 
'  land,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly  division, 
occupies  the  interior  put  of  the  country,  on  the  west  of 
the  river  Tomeo :  and  is  divided  into  four  provinces. 


namely,  Umea  Lanmark,  to  die  south ;  Pitea  Lapnurki  l^ 
in  the  centre;  Lulea  Lapmark,  and  Totneo  L4"''''^' 
towards  the  north.  The  dty  of  Tonieo  was  doubtkii 
originally  reckoned  within  the  boundaries  of  Lapland; 
but  as  the  Laplanders  have  been  gradually  driven 
northward,  Merononiska,  a  town  about  140  miles  di»* 
tant  from  Tomeo,  is  now  generally  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  Westrobothnia,  and  LnplandpioDer* 
lyso  called.  *  Lapland  has  been  divided  by  WaUen* 
berg  into  five  zones,  concentric  with  the  Gulf  of  Both* 
nia,  and  difiering  firom  each  oUier  in  dimate  and  pro* 
ductions.  The  first,  extending  obliquely  round  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  North  Latitude  M""  to  nmify  69^ 
and  fomiinff  a  zone  generally  80  miles  in  breanh,  is 
covered  with  forests  of  the  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  aid 
named  woody  Lapland.  The  second^  higher  and  coU* 
er  than  the  first,  extending  from  latitude  65^  to  nesrty 
TO**,  and  generalhr  only  6  or  8  miles  in  breadth,  oon« 
tains  the  Scotch  mr,  and  is  denominated  snbwoody  Lap- 
land. The  third,  higher  than  any  of  the  preoedio^ 
stretchesi  like  the  second,  from  65*  to  70*  of  I^oitfa  Li* 
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Upland,  titude,  generally  about  12  miles  in  breadth,  except 
'  to  the  north-east  of  Enontekis,  where  it  is  about  40'', 
produces  the  birch,  but  none  i^  the  pines,  and  is  called 
the  subalpine  region.    The  fourth,  immediately  behind 
the  third,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  still 
higher  than  any  of  Uie  preceding,  produces  only  the 
SSix  glauca,  a  species  of  willow  peculiar  to  very  cold 
dimates,  and  is  named  the  lower  alpine  region.    The 
fifth,  the  farthest  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  extending 
along  the  north  side  of  Lapland,  and  varying  in  breadth 
according  as  it  is  indented  by  the  sea,  is  the  mdst  ele- 
vated tract  of  the  whole,  the  greater  part  of  it  bein? 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  covered 
with  eternal  snows,  produces  no  trees,  and  scarcely  any 
vegetation  whatever,  except  a  feW  hardy  plants  where 
the  snow  has  been  melted,  is  denominated  the  higher 
alraie  region.    The  whole  of  woody  Lapland  is  so  \e* 
va»  that  scarcely  one  of  the  mountains  rises  higher 
than  218  feet  above  the  nei^bouring  plains;  and  in 
none  of  the  three  first  xonea  is  the  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  considerable.    In  those  lower  districts, 
however,  are  several  mountains  considerably  elevated ; 
and  one  particularly  named  Quickjock,  in  latitude  67^» 
is  1140  reet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  church  of 
Enontekis  is  14S9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  Lapland  Alps  the  ground  ri« 
ses  constantly,  but  so  maually,  that  it  is  practicable 
to  go  in  a  bciat  to  the  lue  Kielesjarvi,  which  is  in  so 
elevated  a  situation,  that  the  birch  tree  is  scarcely  to  be 
fimnd  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  Lapland  Alps,  pass- 
ing through  the  southern  part  of  the  country  as  nigh 
as  the  lake  of  Toraeo,  retam  nearly,  the  same  elevation 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent,  and  no  part  is  oon« 
aiderra  to  be  lower  than  2182  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  but  the  most  elevated  mountains  occur  in  the 
flouthem  parts  of  Lulea  Lapmark;  and  one  of  them 
named  SuUtdma,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  of  Lap* 
Isnd,  is  4903,  and,  at  its  northern  point,  6178  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  immense  glacier  is 
dtuated  in  67*  North  Latitude*  and  l6^^  East  Longi* 
tude  fitnil  Greenwich.    Another  named  Olmaialos,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Sulitelma,  is  5543  feet  in  height ; 
and  Tulpajegna,  a  very  extensive  glacier,  is  4050  feet. 
These  mountains  are  more  than  2700  feet  above  the  line 
ef  perpetual  congelation,  and  are  the  coldest  resions  of 
Lapland.    Those  of  Getsetjack,  Pemitjack,  and  Ridat« 
jack,  lylnff  to  the  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  little  inferior  in  height ;  but,  from  68^^  of 
Nordi  Latitude  the  alpine  range,  which  continues  with 
little  interruption  till  it  terminates  at  the  North  Cape, 
in  the  Frosen  Ocean,  dinpiinishes  in  height ;  and,  though 
covered  with  snow,  is  free  from  glaciers.    Of  the  ma- 
ritime Alptf  whidi  occupy  the  western  and  northern 
part  of  Lqilimd,  the  princuMl  chain,  extending  from  the 
uisu]arpromonU)ryofLoTOden«  and  the  western  side  of 
the  gidt  of  Alten>  contains  many  mountains,  which  rise 
above  the  line  cf  perpetual  coi^;elation,  and  bear  gla- 
ciers immediately  over  th^  sea.    The  highest  of  these 
are  the  Alpsof  Ljrngen,  which  rise  to  an  elevation,  of 
4264  feet    The  rest  of  the  coast  of  Lapland  is  very 
rodky;  but,  excepting  the  promontory  of  Kurmen, 
scarcely  contains  any  high  mountains.    The  promon- 
tories of  eastern  Finmark,  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of 
S182  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  those  on  its 
north  coast  are  only  1279  feet  in  height 

*'  It  is  ezteemely  entertaining,"  says  Baron  Von  Buch, 
*'  todimb  great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  in  these 
olimates."  "  The  vegetation,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
la  the  vallies,  gradi^y  disappears  under  our  feet  The 


Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches'  become  LspUnd. 
shrivelled ;  now  they  wholly  disappear ;  and  between 
the  bushes  of  mountain  willows,  ana  dwarf  birdies,  the 
innumerable  clusters  of  berry-bearing  herbs  have  room 
to  spread,  blae-berries  on  the  dry  he^hts,  and  moun- 
tain brambles  on  the  marshy  ground.  We  at  last  rise 
above  them ;  the  blae-berries  iio  longer  bear ;  they  ap« 
pear  singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no  longer  in  a  bushy 
form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and  they  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  mountain  wulows.  The  dwarf  birch  alone 
braves  me  height  and  the  cold ;  but  at  last  it  also  yields 
before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  there 
is  a  broad  border  before  reacning  this  limit,  on  which, 
besides  mosses,  a  few  plants  only  subsist  with  great 
difficulty.  Even  the  reindeer  moss,  which  rises  in  the 
woods  with  the  blae-berry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is 
very  unfrequent  on  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  which  is  almost  a  table-land,  there  is  no  ice, 
it  is  true,  nor  gladers;  but  the  snow  never  leaves 
these  heights ;  and  a  few  single  points  and  spots  above 
the  level,  are  alone  clear  of  snow  for  a  few  weeks.**  ''  It 
is  a  melancholy  prospect ;  nothing  in  life  is  any  lon^ef 
to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  occasionally  an  eagle  in  his 
flight  over  the  mountains  from  one  fiord  to  another." 
On  Akka  Solki,  one  of  these  mountains  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  which  is  about  SS92  English  feet  in  height, 
the  following  limits  of  the  different  productions  were 
accurately  marked : 

£ng.  VtL 

Limit  of  snow  in  latitude  70^>    •    •    •    .    •     3514 

Betula  nana,  or  dwarf  bindi, 2742 

Salix  myrnnUU,  or  whortle-leaved  willow,    •     2150 
SaUx  lanatot  or  downy  willow,  rises  above 

the  Bettda  nana,  and  approaches  the  per« 

petual  limit  of  snow. 
Vaccinium  myrliUus,  or  blae-berry,  •    •    •    •     2031 
Betula  alba,  cft  birch  tree,      ••••••     1579 

Of  the  mineralogical  structure  of  the  mountains  of  Mineialib 
Lapland,  little  accurate  information  has  yet  been  go1« 
lected ;  but  the  following  facts  are  enumerated  by  Pro« ' 
feasor  Jameson,  as  the  most  important  of  those  which 
have  been  ascertuned  by  the  observaticms  of  recent  tra- 
vellers. 1.  The  mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland, 
are  prindpally  composed  of  primitive  and  transition 
rocks;  floeta  rocks  occur  very  rarely;  and  alluvial 
rocks  are  uncommcm.  2.  Granite,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  mineralogists,  is  a  rare  rock  in  Norway 
and  Lapland ;  it  even  occurs  but  seldom  in  Sweden, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  least  frequent  of 
the  primitive  rodcs  in  Scandinavia.  8.  The  granite 
frequently  alternates  with  gneiss.  4.  A  newer  granite 
sometimes  occurs  resting  on  mica  slate,  as  at  Forvig ; 
or  connected  with  clay  slate  and  dialla^^rock,  as  in  tibe 
island  of  Mu;eroe.  5.  Besides  the  gneiss,  which  is  as- 
sedated  with  the  oldest  granite,  there  is  another  of 
newer  formation,  which  rests  upon  mica  slate.  6.  Gndsa 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  abundant 
rock  in  Scandinavia,  all  the  other  primitive  rocks  ap« 
pearing  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  it  7.  In  tho 
island  of  Mageroe,  and  in  other  quarters  of  Norway,  • 
there  appears  a  species  of  simple  aggr^ated  roountain 
rock,  composed  of  compound  felspar  and  diallage.  This 
rode  is  the  gabbro  of  tne  Italians,  and  appears  in  Nor« 
way  to  be  connected  with  day  slate.  8.  All  the  mag* 
netic  iron-stone  of  Scandinavia  occurs  in  beds  of  gnds^ 
and  not  in  veins,  as  has  often  been  maintained  by  mi« 
neralogists.    9.  The  dass  cf  transition  rodu  iq  Nor- 
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L^Und.    way,  cohtamSf  besides  grey  wacke>  alum  slate,  clay 
^"*nr^*^  date,  limestone,  and  other  rocks,  well  known  to  mine* 
ralogists  as  members  of  that  class ;  as  granite,  which 
flometimes  contains  hornblende;  syenite,  which  con- 
tains Labradore  felspar,  and  numerous  crystals  of  zir- 
con; porphyry;  amygdaloid;  basalt;  sandstone.     10. 
The    transition   limestone  of  Norway    is   sometimes 
granular  foliated,  like  that  which  occurs  in  primitive 
countries,  and  contains  much  tremolite.    The  coun- 
try abounds  in  mines  of  iron ;  and  furnishes  several 
also  of  copper.     Lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic,  are  not  un- 
common ;  and  native  gold  has  been  found  at  Svappa- 
wara,  in  Tomeo-Lapmark*  But  the  rich  iron  ores  form 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  country,  and  might  assist  to 
introduce  cultivation  in  those  desert  regions.    The  ore 
is  found  in  thick  beds  in  the  gneiss,  and,  when  the  sur- 
rounding substance  is  worn  down,  appears  in  many 
places  ^>ove  the  surface  like  mountains  of  iron.     The 
bed  of  Junos  Siwando,  on  the  boundary  between  West« 
em  Bothnia  and  Lapland,  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
fathoms  in  thickness.    At  Luossovara  and  Svappawara, 
several  miles  lower  on  the  banks  of  the  Tomeo  river, 
are  beds  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  34  and  SB  fa- 
thoms.   But  even  this  is  still  exceeded  by  the  iron  hill 
of  Kerunaoara,  about  eleven  English  miles  to  the  west 
of  Jukasjerfivi,  where  the  pure  ore  has  been  seen  to 
the  extent  of  800  Paris  feet    Ail  these  treasures,  how- 
ever, have  hitherto  been  turned  to  little  account,  as  the 
ore  must  be  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  46  English 
miles  with  reindeer,  and  in  small  Laplandish  pulkers; 
and  the  furnaces  cannot  be  erected  Hearer  the  mines, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  wood.    The  ore  itself, 
though  exceeding  in  richness  that  of  Sweden,  is  very 
difficultly  fusible,  and  yields  an  iron  which  becomes 
brittle  when  cold,  unlesH  it  has  been  nnelted  with  some 
of  the  better  sorts  of  ore  from  Uto  or  Dannemora. 

RWen.  The  |irincipal  rivers  of  the  country  are,  the  Tana, 

which  nsesjn  the  distant  mountains  of  Lapland,  and, 
after  running  through  East  Finmark  in  a  north-east 
divecdon,  empties  itself  into  a  bayi  or  rather  iBdund 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  North  Sea, ;  the  Alten,  which 
runs  through  West  FinmariL  in  a  north-west  direction, 
and  empties  itself  .into  a  bay,  or  rather  sound,  of  the 
same  name,  which  opens  into  the  ocean ;  (he  Pitea, 
which  rises  in  the  Lapland  Alps  towards  tfie  west, 
aboQt  67^  North  Latitude,  and  nummg  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pitea,  near  the 
65®  of  North  Latitude ;  the  Lulea,  which  proceeds 
from  a  lon^g  succession  <yf  lakes  in  the  Lapland  Alps, 
and,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pitea,  fsols  mto  the 
sea  at  Lulea,  in  65^'^  North  Latitude ;  the  Tomea,  which 
ia  fonned  by  a  number  of  streams  uniting  in  one  chan- 
nel, and  running  nearly  due  south  tluouffh  a  long 
course,  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Both- 
nian  Gulf  at  Tomeo.  Most,  of  the  rivers  in  LapUmd 
are -of -small  size  during  winter;  but,  when  the  snows 
melt  in  summer,  they  sweU  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
and  frequently  inundate  large  trada  of  country. 

The  lakes  of  T«apland  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  extent.  The  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  Virih-jaur  and  Vastinjaur,  to  which  no  others  with- 
in the  alpme  nuige  can  be  compared,  either  in  breadth 
or  height,  which  wnounts  to  1862  feet  Hence  these 
lakes  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  alpine 
country  of  Lapland. 

ryimft^f.  The  climate  of  Lmland  is  singular,  especially  as  it 

affects  vegetation,  l^e  temperature  of  the  air  is  regu- 
lated, not  as  in  other  parts  of^the  world,  by  the  latitude 
of  the  plaoe^  bttt  by  the  height  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea, 
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and  the  distance  from  the  Gulf  ef  Bothnis.    Henee  the  Lnbi 
temperature  is  remarkably  similar  through  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  country  between  the  Bothnian  golf  and  the  al< 

Sine  ridge  of  mountains,  about  69*^  of  North  Latitude. 
lut  in  those  parts  whidi  lie  lietween  the  Lapland  Alps 
and  the  Nortnem  Ocean,  the  heat,  excepting  in  some 
of  the  vallies,  is  almost  entirely  regulated  by  the  Iati« 
tude.  In  point  of  temperature,  therefore,  Lapland  may 
be  divided  into  two  regions,  the  inland  and  the  man* 
time.  In  the  former,  tne  winter  is  very  severe,  and  the 
summer  very  hot ;  in  the  latter,  the  winter  is  oompa* 
ratively  mild,  and  the  summer  cold ;  the  one  being  in. 
fluenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
the  other  screened  from  its  action  by  the  almne  ridge, 
forming  a  circle  round  it  The  following  Table  fur- 
nishes a  comparative  view  of  the  mean  temperature  in 
both  regions,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Gnaa 


At  BDonCdd*.  about 

tttt  above  tbe  lerd 
otrOieSm. 

ACMMame. 

January    .    .    . 
February  •    .    . 
March       .     .    . 
ADril  .... 

00  41' 

0  55 

11  41 

26  OS 
36   66 
49  40 
59  63 
55  89 
41    78 

27  44 

12  20 

1  01 

220  08^ 

23  16 

24  71 
30  02 
34  07 
40  14 
46  42 
43  70 
37  62 
32  00 

25  75 
25  74 

Mav     .    .     •  '  1 

• 

June    .    •    .    « 

JuIY         •        a        •        I 

August     .     .    . 
September     .    . 
October     .    .     . 
NoTember     .    . 
December     .    . 

W  85 

32   13 

Though  the  mean  temperature  at  Enontekis  is  nesrty 
&  lower  than  at  &e  North  Cape,  yet  is  the  former  place 
better  calculated  for  v^eCation  than  the  latter,  and 
even  brings  to  maturity  certain  kinds  of  com,  which  is 

Suite  out  of  the  question  at  the  Cape.  The  resson  i$, 
^at  the  mean  temperature,  during  tne  summer  mondM, 
is  much  higher  at  Enontekis  than  at  the  Cape;  and  ^ 
power  of  vegetation  is  regulated  more  by  the  heat  of 
summer,  than  the  cold  of  winter.  In  those  ooontiiei, 
albo,  where  the  ground  is  long  covered  with  snow,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  air,  arid  this  preserves  it  in  a  proper  state 
for  vegetation,  in  spite  of  the  intense  winter-cold  of  tbe 
atmosphere.  Thus,  at  Enontekis  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow,  from  the  beginning  of  O^ 
tober  to  the  Im^in^  of  May;  while  at  the  Cape,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  see,  it  ia  more  Ae- 
ouently  exposed  to  thaws.  Sometimes  it  happens  ia 
uie  Lapland  Alps,  that,  when  a  colder  summer  than 
usual  occurs,  the  snow  lies  during  the  wlnile  year,  sad 
all  kinds  of  v^etables  are  eomid^ly  destroyed,  except 
a  few  lichens,  polytricha»  and  peltidea  crocea.  This 
is  an  event  whidi  occurs  more  frequsntlv  in  Ncrwegisn 
Lapland,  where  there  are  greater  rains  daring  sammcr, 
which  reduce  the  tempenture  of  the  air,  and  pievent 
the  dissolution  of  the  snow,  or  even  convert  it  into  ice. 
The  progress  of  the  seasons  may  be  reedQy  percetred 
from  the  following  Table  of  Observations,  nude  at  Un- 
jodd,  upon  the  met  Tana,  inGgPSS'  North  Latitada. 


■hove  ihe  horiaoB. 


1797. 
Jan.    21.  The8im*thalfdidL 
Afay     5.  Fint  xain  feU. 
June    5.  Tbe  ice  disappcsied  upon  te  xi?tr  Ti 
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June  28.  The  lakes  were  fVee  fnm  ioe^ 

Julj  15.  Night  froete  bqgan. 

Oct.    18.  The  riven  ftoze. 

Oct.    25.  The  lakes  froze. 

Nov.    3.  The  ground  covered  with  snow. 

Nov.  20.  The  sun  under  the  horizon 

During  the  winter  soUtice,  when  the  sun  continues 
dttrinff  seven  weeks  together  below  the  horizon,  instead 
of  a  dear  clay«]ight,  there  is  only  a  twiliffht  of  a  few 
hours.    It  is  not  so  dark,  however,  but  that  a  person 
might  see  to  write,  or  do  any  ordinary  business,  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  1  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon ;  while  the  superior  brightness  of  the  moon  and 
■tars  at  this  season,  with  the  aid  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  snow,  supply  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  absence  of  the  sun.    The  cold,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is  frequently  so  intense  as  to  freeze  brandy 
and  spirits  of  wine.    The  lakes  and  rivers  are  coverea 
with  ice  of  extraordinary  thidmess ;  and  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  buried  under  snow  to  the  depth  at  least 
of  four  or  nve  feet    In  the  alpine  regions,  the  lakes 
have  been  known  to  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  fathom 
cm  the  9th  of  July;  and  the  whole  range  of  these  moun* 
tains  utterly  impassable  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold ;  the  total  want  of  subsistence  for  the  rein* 
deer ;  and  the  violent  gu^ts  of  wind  which  overturn 
both  men  and  sledges.  The  drifting  of  the  snow,  when 
newly  fallen,  renders  it  impossible  to  go  abroad  till  a 
partial  thaw  has  taken  place,  when  a  hard  crust  is  form- 
ed  on  the  surfiuse  by  frost,  and  enables  the  natives  to 
travel  on  their  sledges  with  the  utmost  celerity.    Du* 
ring  a  thaw  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  vapours; 
but  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  air  is  dear  and 
the  sky  beautifully  serene.    Thunder  storms  are  not 
uncommon  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.    At  the  sum* 
mer  solstice,  the  sun  is  as  many  weeks  continually*above 
the  horizon  as  below  it  in  winter ;  but  his  lisht  during 
the  night  is  paler,  and  less  brilliant  than  miring  the 
day.    The  heat  is  then  eztremdy  oppressive,  espeddly 
in  the  vallies ;  and  the  air  is  darxened  by  douds  of 
trovblesome  insects,  which  the  natives  have  no  possi* 
bility  of  avoiding,  except  by  coverine  their  heads  with 
a  doth,  or  smearing  their  fiuses  with  tar,  or  involving 
themselves  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire.    **  The  decree  of 
heat,"  says  Aoerbi,  *<  was  twenty-nine  (on  the  thenno- 
meter  of  Celsius)  in  the  shade,  and  forty*five  in  the  sun. 
The  ground  burned  under  our  feet ;  and  the  few  ahrubs 
we  met  with  in  our  way  afibrded  us  little  €ft  no  dielter. 
We  were  almost  sufibcated  with  heat;  and,  to  add  to 
our  sufferings,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  wearing 
a  drees  of  tmdE  woollen  doth  bb  a  security  from  the  in* 
aects,  and  to  cover  our  faces  with  a  veil,  whidi  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  our  drawing  breath."     In 
many  parts  of  Lapland,  the  days  in  summer  are  bright 
serene,  and  warm,  and  the  season,  thoush  short,  re« 
mavkably  healthy  and  delightfttl.    At  ^tengaard,  as 
observed  by  Baron  Von  Buch,in  79^  NorthLat.  the  theru 
mometer  generally  stood  at  70°  or  72°  in  July ;  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  neariy  63^. 

The  soil  of  Lapland  is  generallv  sterile.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  country  is  covered  witih  rodcs,  or  moss, 
or  gravelly  plains,  orakindof  turf  composed  of  mosses 
decayed  Sy  the  frost,  and  imfHrcsnated  with  standing 
water.  There  are  a  few  tracts  of  tolerable  seily  espe* 
oially  in  the  more  southem  districts. 


The  vegetable  productions  are  tiot  numerous,  but  LspUa4» 
more  various  than  generally  imagined.  Wahlenberg's  ^^^^SP 
edition  of  the  Flora  Lapponica  describes  1087  species  p,^due-^^ 
of  plants  found  in  Lapland,  more  than  double  the  num-  tionfe. 
ber  observed  by  Linnceus.  Of  this  number  only  496 
are  perfect  plants;  the  remaining  591  are  cryptoga- 
mous.  Of  grasses  there  are  102  species ;  of  algae,  55 ; 
of  fungi,  94 ;  of  musd,  200 ;  and  of  lichens,  207.  Of 
the  perfect  plants,  the  snowy  Alps  contain  93  spedes ; 
the  subalpine  region,  125 ;  and  the  woody  region,  about 
313.  Of  trees  (reckoning  the  salices)  there  are  26 
kinds ;  consisting^of  the  Scotch  fir,  spruce  fir,  birch,  al« 
der,  poplar,  mountain  ash,  bird-cherry,  and  nineteen 
spedes  of  willows.  There  are  no  fruit  trees  in  the 
country,  but  a  variety  of  berries  are  spontaneously  pro* 
duced ;  Such  as  blac^-currftnts,  rasp-berries,  craw-ber« 
ries,  juniper-berri^,  bil-berries,  and  the  Norwerian  muU 
borry,  wnich  grows  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and  is  great- 
ly esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic.  *  In  the  gardens  to« 
wards  the  south,  are  raised  cresses,  spinach,  onions, 
leeks,  chives,  orache,  red  cabbage,  raddishes,  mustard ; 
currants, .  barberries,  elder-berry ;  wild-rose,  colum« 
bines,  rose-campion,  carnations,  sweet-williams ;  pota- 
toes about  the  size  of  poppy-heads;  French-beans, 
broad-beans ;  and  tobacco  when  carefully  managed ;  but 
neither  white  cabbage  nor  pease  come  to  any  perfect 
tion ;  and  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  scarody 
grow  at  all,  though  cultivated  with  the  greatest  atten« 
tion.  The  most  abundant  native  vegetables  are  sorrel, 
which  is  of  great  service  on  account  of  its  antiscorbu« 
tic  properties ;  angelica,  which  is  highly  relished  as  an 
artide  of  food ;  and  the  lichen  rangiferinus,  which  fur« 
nishes  the  diief  subsistence  of  me  rein-deer  during 
winter,  and  which  the  Laplanders  frequently  boil  in 
iH'oth  for  their  own  use.  Of  the  indigenous  fhiits,  the 
most  delicious  is  the  berrv  of  the  rubits  arcticus ;  which, 
when  sufficiently  ripenei^  is  said  to  be  superior  in  fra* 
grance  and  flavour  to  the  finest  raspberries  or  strawber* 
ries*  A  small  plateful  fills  an  apartment  with  a  more 
exquisite  scent  tnan  the  finest  perfumes ;  and  it  is  pre- 
served  in  Sweden  as  one  of  the  finest  sweatmeats. 

Except  in  a  few  sheltered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks  Agricnl- 
of  the  rivers  in  the  southem  districts,  there  are  no  agri-  ture» 
cultural  labourers  in  Li^land.  In  some  places,  a  plough 
€i  a  peculiar  construction,  suited  to  ground  full  of  laive 
stones,  is  emploved  in  preparing  the  fidd  for  the  seed ; 
but  in  general  the  earth  is  dug  by  the  labourer.  The 
grain,  which  grows  best,  and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lap- 
land, is  barley,  or  rather  biff  ;  but  in  the  lower  regions 
rye  is  occasionally  cultivated ;  and  oats  have  been  raised 
even  in  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.  It  is  found,  that 
grain  will  not  ripen  in  any  district  where  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  three  summer  months  does  not 
readx  to  47^  ^  Its  progrc^  to  maturitv  is  extremely 
mpid ;  and  the  com  sown  in  the  end  of  May  is  com«  - 
monly  cut  down  in  the  end  of  July.  From  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  seed  time  to  the  end  of  harvest,  sel« 
dom  more  than  sixty  days  elapse.  As  an  instance  of 
the  rapidity  of  veretation  during  the  summer  season  of 
Lapland,  Acerbi  has  affirmed,  mat,  at  Enontekis,  a  to- 
bacco plant  generslly  increases  more  than  an  inch  in 
drcumference  during  the  interval  of  84  hours.  The 
Finnish  colonists  in  Lapland  sow  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  turnip  seed,  which,  frequently  succeeds ;  and  of 
this  root  the  native  Laplanders  are  so  fond,  that  they 


*  The  pfamtf  on  the  vatem  pttt  of  Lapland,  towards  the  sea,  are  anafagom  to  tfuwe  of  Scothnd  sod  Icdsnd ;  irlule  Ac  noit  abua- 
imt  piodnctiona  of  Swodidi  Lapland  mcnc  nearly  icsemUe  thoee  of  '"''--'- 
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Liylind.    will  often  fdvt  a  cheese,  says  Linnaeus,  in  esdiange  for 
*—  T  "-^  a  turnip.    The  Finns  have  introduced  the  cultivatian 
of  grain  even  into  the  country  of  Alten ;  and  theirs  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  northern  agriculture  of  the 
world. 
Animsls.         The  domestic  animals  of  the  Laplanders,  are  cows, 
aheep,  dogs,  goats,  and  rein-deer.  Tne  cows  are  fed  du- 
ring winter  on  hav  from  the  meadows,  or  on  the  moss 
used  by  the  rein-deer.    The  sheep  and  ^^ts  subsist  on 
similar  food ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ngour  of  the  cli- 
mate, are  remarkably  prolific.   The  she-goats  constant* 
ly  produce  two  kids,  and  sometimes  three  at  a  birtli ; 
and  the  ewes  often  bring  forth  twins  twice  a-year.  The 
,  dogs  are  chiefly  kept  for  collecting  the  herds  of  rein- 

deer, and  are  trained  to  obey  the  slightest  signal  from 
their  masters.  The  rein-deer  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  a  Laplander's  possessions,  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  These  animals  have  a  considera* 
ble  resemblance  to  stags ;  and  their  whole  body  is  of  a 
grey  colour,  which  becomes  whiter  before  the  hair  falls 
off.  They  cast  their  horns  every  year;  the  males  im- 
mediately after  the  rutting  season,  in  the  end  of  No- 
vember ;  and  the  females  m  May,  after  having  brought 
forth  their  young.  The  new  horns  are  at  first  flexible, 
and  so  tender  as  to  occasion  payi  to  the  animal  when 
roughly  handled.  Those  of  the  male  are  often  two 
feet  and  a  half  iii  length,^and  their  points  are  as  far 
distant  from  each  other. '  The  height  of  the  animal, 
from  the  fore  foot  to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  generally 
four  feet;  and  the  length,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail, 
two  feet.  The  hoofs  are  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  when  the  foot  is  pressed  on  the  ground,  their 
points  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  striking  to* 
gether  every  time  the  foot  is  raised,  occasions  a  crack- 
fing  noise  as  the  animal  walks  along.  The  rein-deer 
eat  grass  during  summer,  and  feed  with  avidity  on  the 
great  water  horse-tail,  even  in  a  dry  state ;  but  they 
will  not  eat  hav;  and  subsist  during  tiie  greater  part  ai 
the  year  entirely  upon  the  lichen  rangiferinus,  or  rein- 
deer moss,  which  grows  every  where  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  which  the  animal  easily  contrives  to  reach 
under  the  deep  covering  of  snow,  where  it  is  protected 
from  the  frost  They  are  said  also  to  feed  on  frogd, 
anakes,  and  lemnings,  or  mountain  rats ;  and  to  be  par* 
ticularly  fond  of  human  urine,  which  they  ereedily  lidc 
up  wherever  it  has  fidlen.  Of  these  useful  creatures  a 
wealthy  Laplander  often  possesses  a  thousand,  or  more ; 
a  person  of  the  middle  cuss  from  SOO  to  700;  and  the 
poorer  people  from  SO  to  SOO.  The  herds  are  com- 
monly tended  by  the  children  and  females  of  the  fii- 
mily ;  and  are  driven  home,  morning  and  evening,  to 
be  milked.  For  this  purpose  thev  are  tied^  by  a  rope 
put  round  their  horns,  to  a  small  pole  stack  in  the 
ground ;  and  all  hands,  master  and  mistress,  men  and 
maids,  are  busily  emploved  in  milking.  When  the 
milk  does  not  come  easily,  they  beat  the  udder  with 
their  hands  to  cause  a  greater  flow ;  and  each  female 
generaUv  yields  about  ue  same  quantity  as  a  she-fioat 
When  the  young  males  are  about  a  year  and  a  halfold, 
the  Laplander  oroceeds  to  castrate  them  by  bruising 
the  contents  or  the  scrotum  with  his  teeth,  yet  so  as 
not  to  break  the  skin,  which  would  generaUy  prove  fatal. 
These,  if  not  put  to  work,  become  larger,  fatter,  and 
tamer  than  such  as  are  left  in  their  natural  state ;  and 
are  counted  of  so  great  value  to  thnr  owner,  that  the 
worth  of  any  article  is  commonly  expressed  by  equal- 
ling it  to  a  gelt  rein-deer;  and  it  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  to  a  friend,  to  tell  him,  that 
he  is  as  estimable  aa  a  rein-deer  gelding.   Duringsum- 


mer,  the  gelt  rein-deer  and  the  hinds  are  oommoidy  u^ 
suffered  to  range  the  woods  without  any  attendance;  y*vv 
and  every  person  is  able  to  know  his  own  deer  by  a  ^^^'^ 
particular  mark,  or  incision,  made  in  the  animal's  btr. 
After  seven  years  of  age,  the  males  are  apt  to  die,  (^ 
the  weakness  and  emaciation  which  succeed  the  cast- 
ing of  the  hair  and  horns;  but  the  geldings  Uve  tothe 
a^  of  12  or  14  years.  They  are  subject  suo  to  varioai 
diseases;  such  as  ulcers  near  the  upper  edges  of  the 
hoof,  which  often  render  them  completely  lame,  vA 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  herd ;  a  vertiso,  or  giddi. 
ness,  causing  tnem  to  run  round  continual^,  generally 
incurable,  but  sometimes  removed  by  cutting  the  ear^ 
so  as  to  produce  a  free  discharge  of  blood ;  ulcerationi 
in  the  flesh,  an  epidemic  disonier,  supposed  to  prove 
fatal  by  the  animal  licking  and  swallowing  the  corro* 
atve  matter  from  his  own  skin,  or  from  clbers  of  the 
herd ;  an  affection  of  the  spleen,  which  is  accounted  ia« 
curable,  and  so  infectious,  that  those  which  are  sttad- 
ed  are  immediately  killedL    They  are  much  tormeated 
in  summer  by  a  species  of  gad-fly,  (cBstrut  iarandi) 
which  deposits  its  egjgs  in  the  skin,  ana  prodaoe  uloeN 
ations  which  frequenUy  prove  destructive  to  the  &wni. 

Wild  rein-deer  abound  in  Norw^nan  Lapland;  but 
few  are  found  in  Swedish  Lapland,  accept  between 
Granoen  and  Lycksele.    They  are  considerably  laiger 
than  the  tame  deer.    Hares  are  plentiful,  and  in  the 
winter  season  become  entirely  white.     Tfapee  kinds  of 
martens  are  found,  especially  in  Norwegian  Lapland, 
which  are  distinguished,  aeoording  to  the  places  whid^ 
they  frequent,  by  the  names  of  stone-marten,  lurch* 
marten,  and  fir-marten.    The  glutton  is  common  in 
the  country,  and  its  skin  is  of  great  value  for  making 
muffs  and  gloves.    The  beaver  is  also  found  in  som^ 
parts  of  Lapland,  and  in  some  rare  instances  are  of  a 
whitd  colour.    Otters  of  different  kinda— ermines,  a 
species  of  white  weasel— aouirrels,  which  are  shot  with 
blunt  arrows  to  preserve  tne  beauty  of  their  skin*— 
nw8  lemnus,  a  spedes  of  marmot  peculiar  to  Lapland 
•;— and  field*mice  in  immense  numbers,  are  all  natirei 
of  those  high  latitudes.    Foxes  also  are  extremely  do- 
merous,  some  of  which  are  white,  with  black  ears  and 
feet— aome  red,  or  red  with  a  black  croaa     aome  Uad^ 
6r  black  with  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  a  silver  ooloor 
at  their  extremities ;  the  skins  of  which,  known  by  the 
name  of  silver-haired,  are  highly  valued  in  the  north  d 
Europe.    Wolves,  generally  of  a  tawny  hue,  but  some* 
times  of  a  wUddi  colour,  are  also  numerous,  and  a- 
tremely  destructive  to  the  tame  rein-deer.    Bears  are 
common  in  Lapland,  and,  though  subaisting  principal 
ly  on  berriea  and  herbs,  frequently  prey  upon  the  cows, 
aheejp,  or  goats ;  but  are  not  able  to  ovettake  the  rein* 
deer— «nd,  unless  provokedy  would  rather  avoid  than 
attack  a  man. 

Many  birds  are  found  in  Lapland^  which  have  not  gad^ 
yet  been  discovered  in  other  countriea ;  particulariy  the 
Lapland  wood-cock,  which  has  its  beak  turned  up  at 
the  end ;  the  Swediish  mock-bird,  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  its  notes,  as  well  as  the  beaaly  of  its  plu- 
mage, and  called  by  the  natives  the  bird  of  a  *'  hon* 
dred  tongues ;"  the  Laphmd  owl,  a  very  rare  bird;  • 
species  of  magpie,  called  the  La^and  crow  ;  the  three 
toed  wood*pecker ;  the  great  dark:  coloured  wood*€od, 
with  a  very  long  beak,  of  which  tiie  loiwer  half  is  red, 
&c.  The  only  birds  which  remain  during  winter^  sk 
partridges,  crows,  owls,  and  ptarntiinns;  but  great 
multitudes  resort,  in  summer,  to  the  lakea  and  msnto 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding;  and  are  well  supplitd 
with  food  from  the  berries  and  insects  which  abound  «t 
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liplind.  thit  teaflon«  Among  these  are  obeenred  the  eagle  and 
^  ftlcon  tribe,  some  of  which  are  entirely  white ;  owls, 
one  species  of  which  is  of  a  Urge  size  and  whitish  co- 
lour ;  crows  in  prodigious  numbers^  which  become  ex- 
tremely tame  daring  winter ;  ravens,  which  are  fre* 
quently  so  bold  and  voradoos  as  to  seize  the  fish  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  to  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  the  sheep ;  par- 
tridges, which  become  white  in  winter ;  lar^  bustards, 
about  the  size  of  a  full  grown  turkey;  magpies,  pigeons, 
plovers,  thrushes,  wood-cocks,  snipes,  snow-biras,  gold- 
nndieSyCukoos,  water-wagtails,run  andreeves,  swalfows, 
wheat-ears,  buntings,  black-grous,  ptarmigans,  swans, 
wild  geese,  eider  dudu,  cranes,  gulls,  goosanders,  ra- 
aor-biUs,  little  eared  grebes,  pelicans,  cormorants,  &c. 

The  only  amphibious  animals  are  the  common  frogs, 
and  lizards.  The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon ; 
and  the  lakes  in  pike,  perch,  trout,  eels,  and  charr. 
Whales  appear  upon  the  coasts  in  astonishing  numbers, 
espedaUy  about  candlemas  i  and  the  sword-fish,  shark, 
and  porpoise,  are  sufficiently  oonmion.  Holibot,  skate, 
torbot,  and  flounders  are  taken  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
northem  ocean ;  and,  when  dried,  are  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Cod,^ 
tusk,  and  ling  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Lapland 
during  the  whole  year;  and  herrings  appear  in  im* 
mense  shoals;  but  from  want  of  nets  these  last  see 
taken  only  in  small  quantities,  and  used  chiefly  as  bait 
for  other  fish.  The  seas  around  Lapland  Furnish  also 
atuigeon,  lamprey,  soles,  seg,  grayling,  gwiniard,  lob* 
aters,  crabs,  prawns,  &c. 

The  insects  of  Lapland  are  more  numerous  than  had 
long  been  suspected  by  naturalists;  and  have  been 
particularly  described  by  Dr.  QuenseL  The  most  cu« 
nous  and  unaccountable  drcumstance  noticed  by  Uiis 
traveller  v,  that  phalsense,  which  m  other  countries  ap- 
pear only  towards  evening,  and  during  Uie  night  time, 
follow  an  entirely  opposite  course  in  Lapland,  flying 
about  during  the  day,  and  disiqppearing  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon.  No  venomous  animal  whatever  is 
found  in  the  whole  country  of  Lapland. 

The  natives  of  Lapland  are  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
ori^n  as  a  people ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  dT 
their  having  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  they  now  occupy.    Their  descent  has  been  de» 
daced  by  some  authors  from  the  Scythians,  ,and  by 
others  from  the  andent  Hebrews ;  but  the  most  pro* 
bable  opinion  is,  that  their  more  immediate  ancestors 
were  the  andent  Finns.    The  description  at  least  of 
the  Finni  by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  is  strikingly  appli- 
cable to  the  mountain  Laplanders  of  the  present  oay. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  people  designated 
by  Herodotus,  under  the  epithets,  CynocephaU,  Trog« 
lodytes,  and  Pigmies.    They  disdamn  Uie  appellation 
of  Laplanders,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  term  of  re« 
proacm,  and  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Swedes 
upon  the  first  subjugation  of  the  country  s  but  etymo* 
logiats  are  not  agreed  about  its  predse  import  and  de- 
rivation.   It  is  deduced  by  some  firom  the  Latin  Uppus^ 
blear-eyed ;  by  others  frmn  the  Swedish  lappa,  a  patch 
in  reference  to  their  garment;  as  some  interpret  the 
yrard,  a  bat,  denoting  thdr  ugliness;  and  by  others 
from  the  Finnish  laj^f  exiles  or  runaways,  supposing 
them  to  have  mign^,  or  to  have  been  banished  frmn 


Finland.*  The  Lapland  language  is  represented  as  Lapland* 
having  a  considerable  analogy  to  uat  of  the  Finns,  and 
as  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities,  resembling 
the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  described  as  possess- 
ing an  elegant  brevity,  expressing  by  one  word  ^hat 
in  most  languages  would  require  several.  It  abounds 
in  diminutives,  but  is  barren  in  proverbs.  It  may  be 
noticed  as  one  of  its  singularities,  that  the  names  of 
fluids,  metals,  minerals,  grain,  herbs,  and  fruits  are  all 
expressed  only  in  the  plural  number. 
The  names  of  the  first  ten  numerals  are, 

Auft   ...    1  Gttt    •    .    •    6 

Gouft      .    .  a  Zhieezhia     •     7 

Golm       .    •  3  Kaittze    •    .    8 

NidJA      •    •  4  Autse      .    •    9 

Vit     ...  5  Luge    .    .    10 

The  -conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to  Christianity 
cannot  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century ;  and  it  is  still  so  very  imperfect  as  to  con* 
sist  in  little  more  than  thdr  receiving  baptism,  bearing 
Christian  names,  and  attending,  in  a  manner  by  oom« 
pulsion,  on  a  few  festivals  of  the  churdi.    They  are 
said  to  have  still  retained  thdr  ancient  religion  ahnost 
unmixed  with  any  of  those  additions,  whicn  half-con« 
verted  nations  generally  make  from  Christianity.  They, 
in  general,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Sweden  as  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  and  conform  to  the  Swedish  courts 
of  judicature  established  in  different  parts  of  their  coun- 
try.   A  small  number  are  tributary  to  Denmark  and 
Russia.    They  are  not  a  numerous  people;  and  are 
calculated  not  to  exceed  60,000,  scattered  over  an  ex- 
tent of  1 50,000  square  miles.  Even  of  this  number.  Baron 
Von  Buch  considers^  that  one-sixth  part  only  is  com* 
posed  of  the  real  Laplanders,  and  that  the  rest  are  pro- 
perly Finnish  colonists,  by  whose  ^adual  influx  the 
population  of  Swedish  Lapland  is  said  to  have  doubled, 
m  the  course  of  thirty  years.    The  Laplanders  have 
a  swarthy  complexion,  black  shoK  hair,  a  wide  mouth, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  a  chin  somewhat  long  and  pointed. 
Their  eyes  are  weak  and  watery,  in  consequence,  it  is 
supposed,  of  their  smoky  habitations,  or  the  driving 
and  glaring  snows  of  winter,  which  often  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  natives  of  sight  for  several  days  after  re« 
tumuig  from  a  hunting  excursion.     They  possess  great 
strengUi  of  body,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  labour.    They  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  swiftness  of  foot  and  bodily  ability ;  and  are  inured 
from  their  infancy  to  every  kind  of  activity  and  exer« 
tion.    They  are  rather  of  diminuUve  stature,  a  circum* 
stance  which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  seve^ 
rity  of  their  dimate,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  diet. 
Thdr  slouching  gait  and  want  of  artificial  heels,  give 
them,  however,  the  appearance  of  being  lower  Sian 
they  are  in  reality ;  ana,  as  the  boys  have  often  the  air 
of  maturer  years,  and  are  employed  in  driving  the 
sledges,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  have  been 
mistaken  by  many  travellers  for  men.    The  smallest 
person  observed  among  them  by  Maupertuis,  was  a 
well  proportioned  woman,  who  measured  four  feet, 
two  inches,  and  five  lines ;  and  Hogsbriim  frequently 
met  with  natives  of  the  different  provinces,  whose 
height  was  between  ^ve  and  six  teet    Even  their 
swarthy  complexion  is  more  the  effect  of  the  smoke 


ilanden,  Samoyedes,  Esquinuiux,  and  GreenUnden,  all  fonnd  in  the  same  northern  latitude,  appear  to  have  been  ori^nally 
e.  The  laplanden  are  lapposed  to  have  descended  from  the  White  Sea  towards  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the  Finns,  oa 
,  asdaoded  fton  Eethoma  through  FmlancL  In  the  north  of  Norway,  the  Lspbndcn  are  called  Finns;  and  the  Fians  who 
-*  into  the  country,  aie  denominated  Quans. 
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in  which  they  are  doomed  to  pass  so  great  a  portion  of 
their  existence,  than  a  natural  hue  of  their  skin ;  for 
Linnseus  affirms,  that  ^' the  fairness  of  the  bodies  of  these 
dark- faced  people  rivalled  that  of  any  lady  whatever." 
The  dress  of  the  Laplanders. consists  of  a  conical 
cap  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and  of  a  greyish  co« 
lour,  made  with  eight  seams,  which  are  covered  with 
stripes  of  brown  cloth,  with  a  tossel  of  various  colour- 
ed shreds  on  the  top,  and  a  border  of  fur  round  the 
lower  part :  sometimes  the  colour  of  the  cap  is  red, 
and  the  stripes  yellow.  While  engaged  in  hunting  or 
in  tending  the  rein  deer,  they  wear  uso  a  kind  of  rid- 
ing-hood, which  covers  the  whole  head,  breast,  and 
shoulders,  having  only  a  small  opening  in  front  to  look 
thrqugh.  The  men  rarely  wear  any  covering  aboift 
Iheir  necks,  which  are  exposed  naked  to  the  weather, 
with  no  other  protection  but  what  is  derived  from  the 
thick  collars  of  their  coats.  The  coat,  which  seryes  at 
once  as  shirt  and  outer  garment,  is  generally  made  of 
sheep-skin  with  the  wool  upon  it  turned  next  the  skin, 
and  reaches  below  the  knees,  when  hot  ticl  up  with  a 
girdle.  It  is  open  in  front  half  way  down  the  bosom» 
below  which  it  is  fastened  with  hooks,  as  far  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach.  The  colliur  is  high  and 
thick,  quilted  with  cloth,  fVeauently  ornamented  with 
different  coloured  threads,  and  extending  a  little  way 
down  the  bosom  on  each  side.  Instead  of  pockets,  they 
carry  a  little  bag  hanging  over  the  breast,  divided  into 
two  compartments,  and  containing  their  tobacco  pipe, 
tinder-box,  tobacco,  and  spoon.  The  great  coat  made 
of  kersey  or  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  out- 
wards, is  like  the  jacket,  open  only  at  the  breast^  and 
provided  with  an  upright  stiffened  collar,  with  a  run« 
mug  string  to  draw  it  close  'about  the  neck.  The  col- 
lar, the  openinfi^  at  the  breast,  the  shoulder-band,  the 
cufis  of  the  sleeve,  and  the  bottom  of  the  coat  and 
jacket  are  commonly  bordered  with  doth  or  furs  of 
different  colours,  and  worked  with  threads  of  various 
hues.  The  mountain  Laplanders  also  wear  around 
their  necks,  when  they  travel,  the  skin  of  a  fox's  cub. 
They  sometimes  wear  gloves  of  tanned  leather ;  but 
more  commonly  made  of  the  skins  of  the  fawn  of  the 
rein  deer,  with  the.hair  turned  outwards,  and  a  lining 
of  Cyprus-grass.  A  finer  sort  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  black  fox  or  of  the  rein-deer's  foot ;  and  the  upper 
part,  which  reaches  above  the  wrist,  is  formed  of  cloth 
curiously  worked  with  tinsel  wire,  and  trimmed  with 
otter's  skin.  They  use  no  stockings,  but  wear  a  kind  of 
pantaloons  of  coarse  cloth  or  tanned  leather,  or  the  skin 
of  the  rein-deer's  legs,  fitted  close  to  the  limbs.  Their 
shoes  are  made  from  the  skin  of  the  rein  deer,  the 
soles  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  the  upper- 
leather  from  the  le^s  of  the  animal.  The  hair  of  the 
sole  is  generally  smged  to  render  it  less  slippery^  in 
walking ;  and  the  inside  is  carefully  lined  witn  a  kind 
of  soil  hay,  chiefly  of  the  carx  sulvtUica,  Sometimes 
they  buy  leather  from  their  neighbours  for  boots ;  and 
a  finer  sort  is  made  for  sale  with  the  legs  of  coarse  cloth 
neatly  worked  with  tinsel  wire,  and  the  toe  prolonged 
to  a  sharp  point  They  wear  leather  belts  ornamented 
with  tin,  and  with  thongs  of  leather,  to  which  are  at- 
tached tin  balls,  keys,  &c.  hanging  down  behind.  The 
women  wear  caps  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  with  stripes 
and  borders  of  yellow  cloth,  and  ribbands  of  gold  oi* 
silver  tinsel,  and  use  riding-hoods,  when  abroad,  like 
those  of  the  men*  Their  jackets  and  great  coats  resem- 
ble those  of  the  men,  except  that  the  former  is  gathered 
into  plaits  before  and  behind,  and  is  rather  shorter 
tban  that  of  the  other  sex,  while  the  latter  is  longer. 


The  other  parU  of  their  dress  are  little  different  from  Iriid 
tliose  of  the  men ;  but  their  gloves  and  shoes  are  ge.  ^"^Y^ 
nerally  of  white  skins,  and  their  girdles  more  orna- 
mented. They  wear  also  kerchiefs,  or  mantles  of  Rus- 
sian linen  or  cotton,  and  narrow  aprons  of  the  tame 
stuffs,  always  furnished  with  a  fringe  or  border.  All 
their  articles  of  dress  are  made  by  the  women. 

"The  mountain  Laplanders,  or  those  who  inhabit  tbe  Hibiti^ 
alpine  country,  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  lire  in 
tents,  which  they  move  from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of 
food  for  their  rein-deer.     These  tents  are  usually  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  about  12  feet  in  length.    Tbey  are 
constructed  by  means  of  six  poles  or  beams  of  vood 
nearly  meeting  at  the  top,  and  in  winter  fixed  at  the 
lower  extremities  in  a  wall  of  snow  raised  around  the 
inclosed  space.     The  tent  is  covered  with  walmal  doth, 
generally  in  two  pieces,  fastened  together  with  wooden 
skewers ;  and  the  door  is  simply  a  flap  of  cloth  leil  be* 
tween  two  of  the  main  beams,  but  sometimes  extended 
on  a  wooden  frame  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  a 
thong  of  leather  tying  the  top  or  point  of  the  door  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  opening  by  way  of  hinge,  while 
the  side  to  windward  is  carefully  kept  close,  and  en^ 
trance  allowed  only  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  fire 
place,  which  consists  of  a  sauare  enclosure  of  low  stones, 
IS  always  in  the  centre  of  uie  tent,  and  above  it  is  left  a 
hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  a  smaU  beam 
crossing  the  top  of  the  principal  poles  to  support  the 
iron  hook  by  which  the  kettle  is  suspended.    The  sum« 
mer  tent  is  covered  with  canvas  cloth ;   and  a  small 
one,  of  the  same  materials,  is  carried  by  the  Laplander 
in  his  hunting  excursions  at  all  seasons.     The  huts  of 
the  maritime  Laplanders,  and  of  those  who  inhabit  tbe 
woody  region,  nearly  resemble  the  tents  now  described, 
in  their  whole  form  and  structure,  except,   that  in* 
stead  of  a  cloth  covering,  the  roof  is  formed  €^  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree  and  jsods  of  earth.     The  internal 
arrangement  is  the  same  in  both.     The  space  between 
the  fire-place  and  the  door  is  used  «s  a  receptacle  for 
fire-wooa,  and  that  behind  the  fire  for  the  kettles  snd 
other  utensils.    The  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place are  divided,  by  logs  of  wood,  into  three  afurt^ 
ments,  which  may  be  styled  the  bed-chambers;  of 
these  the  space  farthest  from  the  door,  accounted  the 
most  honourable,  is  occupied  by  the  husband  and  wife; 
that  in  the  middle  by  the  children ;  and  the  outer  one 
by  the  servants.     It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  two 
families  dwell  with  the  utmost  harmony  in  the  same 
habitation,  each  occupying  one  side,  and  using  the  fire- 
place, with  its  front  and  back  spaces,  in  common.  The 
whole  floor  of  the  huts  and  tents  is  covered  with  the 
small  branches  of  trees,  and  above  these  are  usually 
spread  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  upon  which  the  family  sit 
or  recline,  as,  except  in  the  centre,  where  the  fire  is 
situated,  no  part  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  their 
standing  upright    A  thicker  covering  of  skins  h  laid 
in  the  lateral  spaces  which  are  used  as  bed-chambers; 
and,  however  mtense  ma^  be  the  cold,  the.  mountain 
Laplander  always  strips  lumself  naked  vhen  he  goes  to 
sleep.     His  outer  coat  serves  as  a  pillow,  and  a  sheep's 
skin,  with  the  woolly  side  inwards,  as  a  blanket^  sbove 
which,  if  necessary,  is  laid  a  woollen  rug.  During  sonn 
mer,  a  canvas  quilt  is  commonly  used  as  the  upper  cn« 
vering,  which  the  Laplander  dnws  completely  over  bis 
head  as  a  protection  from  the  musquitoes,  and  ke^  it 
raised  in  the  middle  by  a  leather  thon|(  tied  to  the  poles 
of  the  tent,  so  as  to  allow  a  freer  respiration  in  his  hid* 
ing  place.     At  all  seasons  these  dwellings  are  oonstsnt* 
ly  filled  with  smokci  which  is  considered  as  tbe  best 
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U^iiBd.  protection  from  the  gnats  in  summer^  and  iVom  the  cold 
^r^  m  winter ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of  the 
Fwaituw.  yfo^  which  they  are  obliged  to  employ  as  fuel,  this 
smoke  is  so  pitchy  and  dense,  as  to  render  it  incbn* 
ceivable  how  human  beings  should  be  able  to  exist,  or, 
at  least,  to  preserve  their  eye-sight  in  sucti  a  situation. 
In  the  huts  there  is  usually  a  stall  near  the  door,  fur  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  enter  by  the  same  door,  and  pass 
the  night  under  the  same  roof  with  the  family.  Both 
the  maritime  and  mountain  Laplanders  have  sheds  and 
hovels  around  their  dwellings  as  receptacles  for  provi- 
sions, and  other  household  stuffs,  which  are  not  m  im- 
mediate  request ;  and  generally  one  of  these  is  an  empty 
space  under  their  bay-stack,  which  is  built  on  a  frame 
of  posts.  Frequently,  also,  the  mountaineers  di^  holes 
in  the  ground^  and  pave  them  with  stones,  as  store-pla- 
ces for  the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer. 

The  household  furniture  of  the  Laplanders  consists 
of  liom  spoons,  pots  and  kettles,  made  of  brass  or  cop- 
per, sometimes    of  stone ;    wooden   bowls  of  birch 
wood,  capable  of  holding  about  1^  quarts ;  a  basket  for 
holding  cheese ;  and  a  barrel  for  their  oil,  and  other  li- 
quids. A  few  of  the  richer  natives  possess  two  or  three 
pewter  dishes,  and  silver  spoons.     The  maritime  Lap« 
landers  use  a  lamp  made  of  a  sea-shell,  with  a  rusli- 
wick;   but  the  mountaineers  have  rarely  any  other 
Hght  than  what  the  fire  affords.     A  few  rennet  bags 
filled  with  milk  for  winter  nse,  are  suspended  from  the 
roof;  and  one  or  two  racks  for  cheese  placed  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  house.     Oval  fir-boxes,  capable  of 
containing  a  few  articles,  and  covered  by  a  lacing  of 
(x>rds,  are  used  as  panniers  in  transporting  their  goods ; 
and  two  of  them,  weighing  above  two  pounds  each,  are 
carried  by  a  rein-deer.     The  moat  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house  of  a  Laplander  is  the  cradle; 
vhidi  is  a  piece  of  wood  properly  shaped  and  hollow- 
ed, wnh  a  recess  for  the  head  of  tne  child.  Cords  are  so 
fixed  as  to  pass  round  it  imd  fasten  it  to  the  mother's 
back  when  she  travels ;  and  a  ring  of  beads  is  suspend- 
ed  from  the  upper  part  to  amuse  the  infant  as  it  lies  on 
its  back  with  its  hands  at  liberty.     In  this  case  of  wood 
the  infants  are  rocked  or  swung,  and  sometimes  fed 
with  unboiled  milk  through  a  horn.     In  four  months 
they  are  generally  able  to  stand  on  their  feet ;  but  many 
<if  them  are  supposed  to  die  from  improper  manage- 
ment, and  especially  from  an  early  exposure  to  cold. 

The  diet  of  the  Laplanders  consists  almost  wholly  of 
tfnimid  food.  Those  who  reside  on  the  coast  subsist 
chiefly  on  fish,  with  a  little  beef  and  mutton  occasion- 
ally. They  are  fond  of  the  cod  fish  roasted  as  soon  as 
caught ;  and  consider  its  liver,  bruised  and  mixed  with 
cranberries,  as  a  very  savoury  dish.  Salmon  is  split 
and  dried,  and,  in  that  state,  is  eaten  without  any  far- 
ther cooking  or  preparation,  except  dipping  each  piece 
in  train  oil  before  putting  it  in  their  mouths.  When 
their  stock  of  dried  fish  is  exhausted,  or  falling  short, 
they  collect  the  heads  and  bones,  roast  them  betore  the 
fire,  stew  them  in  a  kettle  along  with  slices  of  seal- 
blubber^  and  eat  the  mess  with  a  seasoning  uf  train  oil. 
The  mountain  Laplanders  subsist  principally  on  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  the  rein-deer.  Its,mtlk  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways ;  fresh  or  boiled,  or  boiled  and 
CMuiikted  with  sorrel ;  or  coagulated  in  a  sour  state, 
anaao  solid  as  to  be  capable  of  being  cut  into  slices ; 
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or  coagulated  together  with  its  cream  ;  or  boiled  down,  f 'Spltnd. 
when  quite  fresh,  to  the  consistence  of  gruel,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  sweet  cheese ;  or  coagulated  with  ren- 
net, and  boiled  with  meal ;  or  drained  in  a  napkin, 
when  just  beginning  to  ferment,  and,  when  sufficiefitly 
firm,  eaten  with  sweet  cream.  In  winter  the  new  milk 
freezes  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  animal ;  and  in  this 
state  is  kept  in  small  vessels  of  birch- wood,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary delicacy,  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon  as  it 
thaws  before  the  fire.  In  autumn  it  is  collected  in  casks, 
or  other  vessels,  in  which  it  speedily  sours  ;  and.  as  the 
cold  weather  comes  on  freezes  hard.  It  is  frequently 
mixed  also  with  cranberries,  and  put  into  a  clean  pauncn 
of  the  rein-deer,  when  it  soon  congeals,  and,  together 
with  the  paunch,  is  cut  into  slices  tor  use  in  winter. 
They  make  butter  of  the  whole  milk  of  the  rein-deer^ 
which  the  women  accomplish  by  stirring  it  about  with 
their  fingers  till  it  acquires  the  desired  consistency.  On 
making  cheese  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  milk,  to  mix  it  with  water ; 
and  the  cheese,  which  is  still  remarkably  fat,  is  used 
cold,  boiled,  or  roasted.  The  whey,  boiled  with  meal, 
forms  another  preparation  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  kept 
fbr  a  long  time  merely  in  a  viscid  state.  Besides  the 
calf's  rennet,  the  Laplanders  produce  a  similar  prepa- 
ration by  infusing  the  saind  of  the  cod-fish,  or  the  in- 
testines of  the  rein- deer,  in  a  quantity  of  bntter-mifk. 
They  use  a  great  proportion  of  venison  in  their  daily 
fare.  Prom  the  time  that  the  dried  fish  is  consumed,  a 
fiimily  of  four  persons  uses  at  least  one  rein- deer  every 
week  ;  and  three  of  these  animals  are  accounted  equi- 
valent to  an  ox.  This  venison,  slaughtered  as  required, 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled,  which  are  dipped, 
as  they  are  eaten,  into  the  fat  previously  scummed  from 
the  pot,  and  washed  down  by  a  ladle  full  of  the  broth 
taken  occasionally  during  the  repast.  The  legs  are  boil- 
ed for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  which  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies ;  and  the  entrails  are  cooked  for  food, 
though  nt  ver  along  with  the  meat.  Even  the  bones 
are  most  economically  broken  down,  and  stewed  as 
long  as  any  oil  can  be  procured  from  them^  The  lights 
only  are  reserved  for  the  dogs.  The  flesh  of  the  rein- 
deer is  frequently  prepared,  also,  by  roasting  on  wood- 
en spits,  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  placed  before  the 
fire ;  and  occasionally  parts  of  it  are  smoked  by  hang- 
ing tn  the  upper  part  of  the  tent.  It  is  killed  only  in 
winter,  and  always  used  fresh.  The  blood  is  preserved 
in  bladders,  keg^,  &c.  and  mixed  with  a  kind  of  gruel. 
Both  the  maritime  and  mountain  Laplanders  eat  the 
flesh  of  bears,  beavers,  wolves,  fbxes,  seals  otters,  glut- 
tons, f^quirrels,  martins,  and  almost  all  quadrupeds  that 
they  can  contrive  to  catch  or  kill.*  The  Laplanders 
make  use  of  very  little  bread,  except  a  little  barley- 
cake,  baked  with  water,  or  milk,  or  whey,  upon  the 
hearth.  The  poorer  people  grind  the  chaiF,  and  even 
some  of  the  straw,  along  with  the  corn.  Sometimes 
the  inner  bark  of  the  fir  and  pine  tree,  collected  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  dried  in  the  sun  or  over  a  slow  fire,  is 
ground  into  meal  and  mixed  with  the  barley  flour.  An- 
other kind  of  bread  is  prepared  from  the  Calla  pains'^ 
iris  or  water  dragon,  the  roots  of  whidi  are  taken  up  in 
spring  before  the  leaves  shoot  out,  dried,  pounded, 
ground,  boiled,  till  it  becomes  thick  like  flummery,  and, 
after  standing  in  this  state  three  or  four  days  to  lose  its 


*  Sane  disercpaiideB  occur  in  the  accounts  of  tiavenen  on  this  point.  Aoerbi«  who  chiefly  fbllowB  the  Dmish  minionary  L^uiis,  nys» 
that  they  eat  all  amnaals  but  swine,  pork  being  to  a  Laplander  an  abomination ;  but  rhomson,  who  takes  Linmeua  as  ban  g^uide,  affinne,  that 
■lixsoet  Uie  only  Lapland  <{uadrupeds  upon  wbich  the  nathes  do  not  feed  are  the  fox  and  wolf,  and  epaJu  of  their  fattening  swine  with  meal 
-^  ade  from  the  imier  bark  of  the  pine  tree. 
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UplMMl.  I»ituni0i0, 18  ttuxed  £91  hm  with  tha  mtal  of  bark  or    cties  of  boarMiest  in  spring  mmI  «otmiiii-4iabigo  Uf^ 
'■•' «  '"^  barley.    In  times  of  great  scarcitVi  bread  is  somrtimei    and  rheumatic  paio^  epilepsy  and  headaches,  acttrry  Wv 
made  fipom  the  ground  seeds  of  the  Sper^ula  arvenrit,    and  St  Antony's  fire,  dwness  and  asthma  smong  ^  ^^^'"^ 
or  spurrey.    The  Laplanders  are  exceedmgly  fond  of   pe<^le,  are  the  most  frequent  diseases  in  Lsplsnd.  The 
the  Angdka  s^lv0shri$,  which  grows  abundantly  in  every    great  remedy  employed  m  most  of  Uieir  diewsesi  eipe» 
part  of  woody  Lanland»  and  which  they  eat,  either  fresh    dally  for  aK  aches  and  pains,  bead-ache,  tootkaJ^ 
or  dried,  or  boUea  in  milk,  with  great  aviditj,  as  at  once    pleurisy,  lumbago,  &c.  is  the  actnal  cautery,  which 
a  delidoos  sallad,  and  an  antiscorbutic  medicine.   Thev    they  apply  by  burning  a  piece  of  fine  fungus,  sbotttths 
naei  >n  like  manner»  the  Sonehw  alpinui,  a  kind  of  smaU    siae  of  a  pea,  on  the  place  affected,  and  thus  producing 
aow  thistle,  which  has  a  milky  stem  of  a  very  bitter  taste,    a  sore,  by  way  of  issue,  which  is  allowed  to  renain 
Among  their  dainties  may  be  enumerated  the  inner  bark    open  till  it  heals  spontaneously.   In  hard  impostbame^ 
of  the  fir^lreci  fresh,  smoked,  or  steeped  in  train  oil ;  the    &c.  they  apply  a  kind  of  plaster  made  finom  the  loots 
different  berries  found  upon  the  melting  of  the  snow,    scaly  bark  of  the  birch,  scorched,  chewed,  mixed  with 
thoroughly  ripened  in  this  winter  repository ;  and>    fresh  turpentine  fWnn  the  spruce  fir,  and  knoKled  1^ 
above  all,  tobacco,  which  they  chew  or  smoke,  as  the    the  hands  into  an  uniform  paste,  which  brings  fonravd 
highest,  luzuiyi  and  when  they  can  procure  no  morot    the  supfMiration,  and  promotes  its  discharge  without 
will  even  masticate  slips  of  the  bag  or  chips  of  the  cask    much  pain.    As  an  ointment  for  bums,  thtsy  boil  freih 
in  which  it  has  been  kept    They  are  greatly  delighted    cream  to  a  thick  consistence.    Most  of  their  odur  vie* 
with  peppeV,  ginger,  and  other  spices ;  and  necunarly    dicines  are  mere  nostrums,  or  charms.    They  pretend 
gratified  by  a  present  of  ardent  spirits,  of  which  they    to  cure  inward  complaints  by  swallowing  the  bkodoC 
prepare  none  themselves,  but  procure  a  little  brandy    the  seal,  or  the  rein*deer,  as  warm  aa  poasible.    They 
from  Sweden  or  Norway.    Benure  swallowing  the  11^    touch  a  diseased  tooth  with  a  splinter  from  a  tree 
^juor,  they  rub  a  little  of  it  upon  their  foreheads  or  bo«    which  has  been  struck  by  lightning ;  and,  in  order  to 
aoms,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  will  thus  be  prevented    rub  off  the  speck  in  a  commencing  cataract  of  the 
from  injuring  their  head  or  breast    Their  sole  beve-    eje,  they  introduce  a  common  louse  within  the  eye* 
rage,  in  ordinairy  use,  is  water,  procured  in  winter  b^    lids.    Before  reducing  a  dislocated  or  fractured  bone, 
'    dissolving  the  snow ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  quantity  is    they  cause  Uie  patient  to  swallow,  in  a  drink,  a  little 
kept  always  standing  in  a  copper  vessel  in  their  huts,    powdered  silver  or  brass.    As  a  remedy  for  sprained 
All  the  cookery  is  performed  by  the  men,  and  in  the    ancles,  or  other  sprains,  they  bind  the  suffering  psit 
dirtiest  manner  possible.    The  dishes  and  spoons  are    with  the  sinew  of  the  rein«deer's  fore  le^ ;  but,  si  the 
sridom  washed,  or,  at  most,  only  by  squirting  water  up-    same  time,  reckon  it  essential  to  the  cure,  that  a  femsle 
on  them  from  their  mouths,  and  rubbing  them  with    patient  must  use  the  sinews  of  the  buck,  and  a  ouls 
their  fingers.  those  of  the  doe. 

niteues.        . The  Laplanders  are  said  to  live  to  a  great  age;  tod        During  the  winter  time,  and  especially  from  the  be-  Umtm 
it  has  even  been  afiirmed,  that  some  of  them  have  com-    ginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  Janoary,  a  soil  of  ^^ 
pleted  a  century  and  a  half.    But,  as  they  are  little    apathy,  congenial  to  the  season,  creeps  over  the  nattvei,  ^"^ 
skilled  in  the  exact  computation  of  time»  much  depend*    and  they  spend  in  sleep  more  than  ono-half  of  Aa  S4 
enoe  cannot  be  placed  on  their  own  testimony ;  and    hours.     Their  principal  care  is  to  keep  themselves 
tb«ur  premature  looks  <tf  old  age,  and  general  wretched    warm;  and  little  employment  of  any  kwd  is  osirisd 
tenor  of  life,  are  not  very  omsistent  with  such  accounts    on. 

of  their  longevi^.  Their  long  endurance  of  intense  The  maritime  Laplandna  change  their  babiMianf 
cold— their  coarse  and  precarious  food-^their  close  and  only  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  in  spring  and  antaiBn; 
smoky  habitations,  and  their  neglect  of  personal  dean-  and  in  this  case  they  leave  their  huta  atandiqg  antil 
lines»**-are  not  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  vigorous  their  return.  Those,  also*  who  inhabit  the  woody  re* 
lunilth  and  lon^  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  eion  are  more  stationary.  But  the  mouolaisv  or  wsn* 
roaming  disposition— their  employment  in  hunting,  dering  Laplanders,  are  continually  moving  iraa  pises 
fishingy  and  tending  the  rein«deer,  which  habituate  to  pme»  to  procure  food  for  their  rein^deer.  Aboat 
them  to  air  and  exercise— their  partiality  to  various  pre-  the  middle  of  sunmier  they  move  with  their  fiosilies 
parations  of  milk  as  an  article  of  subsistence— their  and  IimhIs  towards  the  sea  coast,  seldom  trstveUing  above 
wann  clothing,  and  careful  precautiana  against  damp  four  English  miles  a  day.  They  spend  great  part  of 
or  cold  feet**<4iot  to  mention  their  exemption  from  the  the  summer  in  fishing;  and»  as  the  riveis  aboaiMl  in 
dissipations  of  more  refined  states  of  society— are  doubt*  fish,  they  find  ne  difficulty  in  catdung  aa  many  as  thcjf 
less  favourable  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  ftive  desire,  which  they  hang  up  and  dry  for  fatuie  nas.  In 
credibility  to  the  statementa  of  their  being  a  heslthy  this  empkyyment  they  ace  often  attended  on  the  lakes 
raee.  At  the  same  time*  as  in  the  case  of  most  savage  by  large  fiocks  of  sea  swallows,  which  direct  them  to 
tribes,  it  is  highly  probidile  that  the  great  proportion  the  places  where  the  shoals  of  fish,  are  most  abundsnt; 
of  vigorous  constitutions  amonf  them«  may  W  ascribed  and  are  rewarded  with  the  small  fishes,  which  are  oeit 
to.  the  circumstance  of  those  who  are  of  a  weakly  habit  on  the  shore,  or  lefk  for  them  in  the  boata.  Tlmfcoma 
dying  in  infancy.  Fevers,  agues,  and  dropdea,  are  duly  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  aa  if  to  infiffm 
rare ;  chilblains,  not  more  common  than  in  other  coun«  the  fishermen  that  it  is  time  to  bc^in  their  woric,  snd 
tries ;  the  stents  gont,  and  janndice,  entirely  unknown,  set  off  with  the  boats  as  guidesi  ready,  by  their  cntf 
Even  oonghs  and  colds,  notwithstanding  me  severity  and  plunging  inta  the  water,  to  point  out  the  meet 
of  the  chmale*  are  very  uncommon;  though  a  few  cases  proper  places  for  casting  the  nets.  On  the  approsck 
of  consumption  now  and  then  occur.  Swelled  neeks,  of  autumn  they  return  to  the  mnnnfaina,  whse  they . 
or  goitres,  similar  to  those  in  Switzerland — sore,  or  move  about,  as  occasion  requires,  from  one  wood  or  hiO 
blear  eyes,  frequentlv  inducing  total  blindness  aa  old  to  another.  On  their  way  firom  the  coast  in  aatamn» 
age  advances— A  swMling,  or  filing  down  o£  the  uvula^  as  the  rein-deer  are  particularlv  fiit  in  that  season,  they 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  affected  part — colics,  and  other  generaUy  kill  a  sufficient  number  of  them;  whidi  t^J 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  pleurisies,  and    deposit  by  the  way  in  a  kind  of  hovel  or  staeeboui(> 
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Itplua.  to  remain  ibete  daring  winter,  and  serve  9B  a  supply 
!^  y"^  for  their  families  in  the  following  spring,  on  their  pro* 
udmode   ^^  ^  ^^  coast     In  spring  and  autuninj  when  the 
of  ufe.       earth  is  free  from  its  covering  of  snow,  the  natives  tr»« 
vet  on  foot,  and  convey  their  tents  and  baggage  on  the 
hacks  of  the  rein-deer ;  bat,  in  the  winter  excursions^ 
iledj^  are  used  for  transporting  themselves  and  their 
furniture.    The  sledfe  is  made  of  birch  wood,  and 
formed  like  a  boat  with  a  flat  stem.     The  ends  of  the 
side  planks  are  fastened  with  wooden  pegs  to  the  round« 
ish  board,  which  forms  this  back,  and  their  points, 
brought  together  at  the  front,  are  bound  fast  with  a 
rope.    The  sledges  are  caulked  within,  and  frequently 
pitched  also  on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the  water.  The 
kind  ihost  commonly  used  for  travelling  is  so  %ht,  bb 
to  be  easily  carried  in  the  arms,  and  is  no  larger  than 
to  admit  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  Laplander.     It  is 
open  fttxn  head  to  stem ;  but  has  occasionally  a  seal 
skin  Bxed  to  the  head,  which  covers  the  legs  and  knees 
of  the  passenger,  to  which  is  joined  a  rug,  spreading 
over  his  lap,  and  fastened  by  leather  loops  to  the  side, 
to  defend  him  from  the  snow.     The  larger  sledges,  em* 
ployed  for  conveying  provisions  and  baggage,  have  ge- 
nerally a  convex  deck  from  head  to  stem,  with  a  hatch 
behind,  which  is  raised  by  a  projecting  bolt,  when  any 
thing  is  to  be  drawn  out,  or  stowed  under  the  deck. 
The  sledges  are  drawn  by  the  female,  or  by  gelt  rein^ 
deer ;  and  it  requires  great  perseverance  to  break  these 
animals  to  the  hamess.     In  yoking  them  to  the  sledge, 
a  broad  collar  of  nntanned  deer  skin  is  put  over  the 
neck,  from  which  a  rope  made  of  thonp,  cut  from  seal 
skin  or  the  hide  of  an  ox,  passes  un&r  the  belly  be. 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
sledge  by  a  hole  in  the  fore  part  of  the  keeL    Another 
collar,  or  kersey  cloth,  and  embellished  with  tinsel,  is 
occasionally  put  on  by  way  of  ornament.     A  broad 
girth  is  sometimes  brought  round  the  body  of  the  deer, 
with  an  opening  below  the  bell^  to  let  the  rope  pass 
through,  and  to  keep  it  steady  in  pulh'ng  the  vehicle. 
A  rein,  or  thong  like  a  halter,  is  fastened  to  the  head  of 
the  deer,  and,  while  the  animal  is  standina;  still,  liangs 
on  the  leift  side.    The  Laplander,  when  {Haced  in  the 
filedge,  ties  the  end  of  the  halter  about  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand,  and  then  shaking  it  with  violence  from 
Mde  to  side,  the  animal  springs  rorward  at  great  speed, 
but  in  an  irregular  and  serpentine  course.    When  the 
driver  wishes  to  keep  to  eitner  hand,  he  pulls  the  rein 
to  that  Side.     When  going  down  hill,  he  regulates  the 
sliding  of  the  sledge  by  the  movement  of  his  body ;  or, 
if  the  descent  is  veiy  steep,  he  ties  a  rein-deer  by  the 
horns  to  the  back  of  the  sledge,  which  the  animal  is 
trained  to  keep  steady  by  drawing  backwards.     When 
he  wishes  to  urge  the  rein-deer  to  its  utmost  speed, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  he  places  mm* 
self  on  his  knees,  and  encourages  him  by  certain  sounds 
and  movements ;  and  when  he  is  desirous  to  stop,  he 
ehifts  the  rein  from  the  right  side  to  the  lefr,  upon 
whidi  the  animal  immediately  stands  still.     In  trans- 
porting baggage*  or  provisions,  a  train  of  four  or  five 
sledges  may  be  conducted  by  one  man,  who  seats  him- 
self in  the  foremost,  while  the  rein  of  each  deer  is  a^ 
tached  to  the  stem  of  the  preceding  sledge ;  and  one 
deer  tied  to  the  back  of  the  hindmost,  to  aet  as  a  check 
upon  their  velocity  in  descending  the  declivities.     The 
sledges,  when  not  in  use,  are  frequently  lodged  under  a 
'wooaen  shed ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  merely  turned 
ypon  the  snow,  widi  the  keel  upwards,  and  in  this  po- 
sition they  serve  the  purpose  of  repositories  for  veni- 
«m,  *c    For  travelling  on  foot  in  winter,  the  Lap« 


landers  employ  snow  shoes,  wluch^  are  about  six  feet    Lsphai. 

long,  and  six  mches  broad  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  a      "^  — 

point  at  both  extremities.    The  upper  part  of  the  shoe  ^S^^^ 

IS  flattish,  the  edge  on  each  side  sharp,  the  under  part  of  ]i[^ 

convex,  and  furrowed  lengthwise;  ana  in  the' middle 

of  the  faroad  surface  is  a  puce  for  the  foot,  with  a  band 

to  fasten  it  firmly  about  the  ande.    Many  of  the  fiuni* 

lies  in  removing  from  one  station  to  another,  follow  the 

sledges  on  foot,  driving  the  herds  of  deor.  In  this  way^ 

they  frequently  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  over 

an  entire  surface  of.snow,  without  the  slightest  vestice 

of  a  track  to  guide  their  way,  and  with  the  snow  dxuU 

ing  in  all  directions ;  yet,  by  observing  the  stars,  or 

the  qourse  of  the  wind,  they  rarely  haopen  to  miss 

their  route.    In  these  cases,  they  fix  bells  to  the  col* 

lars  of  the  rein-deer,  in  order  to  keep  together  by  the 

sound,  when  they  can  no  longer  see  one  another.  Thej 

are  always  provided  with  a  steel,  flint,  and  matches,  to 

light  their  pipes,  or  kindle  a  fire  if  requisite ;  and  who 

obliged  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 

weather,  or  the  length  of  tfie  way,  speedily  erectasmaU 

travelling  tent,  and  take  their  repose  as  occasion  or  no* 

cessity  may  demand. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Laplander,  espof 
daily  in  the  winter  season,  is  hunting,  in  which  he 
makes  much  use  of  traps  and  other  snares,  some  of 
which  are  suffidently  ingenious.  In  order  to  take  par* 
tridges  and  ptarmigans,  they  form  a  low  hedge  or  fence 
of  brushwood  in  the  thickets,  with  small  openings  about 
a  fathom  from  each  other,  just  large  enough  to  let  the 
birds  pass  through  them.  In  these,  they  place  a  fork- 
ed  birch  twig,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  • 

arch,  with  the  deft  stuck  in  the  mow,  and,  in  this  arch, 
is  suspended  a  noose  of  packthread,  or  h«irse  hair,  by 
which  the  birds  are  taken  as  they  come  running  along, 
and  attempt  to  pass  through  the  open  spaces.     They 
ftequendy  eaten  the  pelicans,  cormorants,  and  other 
sea  fowl  on  the  rocks,  by  means  of  baited  hooks  fas* 
tened  to  ropes.    They  take  also  in  snares,  foxes,  harass 
ermines,  martins.  Sec. ;  and  even  the  wild  rein*deer  are 
often  caught  by  nooses  suspended  in  the  narrow  passes, 
or  by  driving  them  intoendosed  alleys.     When  the 
snow  has  fallen  in  large  quantities,  and  the  wild  rein* 
deer,  by  sinking  deep,  are  unable  to  run  fast,  the  na« 
tives  pursue  them  on  foot  in  thdr  'snow  shoes,  and 
knock  them  on  the  head  with  clubs.    But,  in  huntings 
the  Laplander  makes  much  use  also  of  the  rifle  gun  ; 
with  whidi,  and  the  assistance  of  his  dog,  he  rouses  and 
shoots  the  wild  deer  even  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
seasons.    The  hunting  of  the  deer  is  attexided  with  ex* 
cessive  fttigue,  on  account  of  the  animal's  acute  percep- 
tion and  extreme  shyness ;  and  the  hunter,  upon  per* 
cdving  one  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  takes  a  circutt  to 
leeward,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  feet  till  he  cornea 
within  gunshot.  In  this  way,  a  single  huncer  frequent* 
ly  assaib  the  bear  in  open  day,  especially  in  the  au* 
tumn»  when  the  aninuu  is  more  fearless,  and  is  oonti* 
nually  prowling  about  in  quest  of  the  berries  which 
abound  at  that  season.  The  Laplander,  taking  his  dog, 
with  a  cord  tied  around  its  jaws  to  prevent  it  barking, 
and  holding  the  other  end  in  his  hand,  advances  to  the 
retreat  of  the  bear,  and  endeavoura  to  keep  on  the  lee* 
ward  side,  that  the  animal  may  not  discover  his  ap« 
proach  by  die  scent    Should  he  miss  his  aim,  or  only 
wound  the  bear,  his  life  is  exposed  to  no  small  dai^er 
from  the  enraged  animaL     In  his  flight,  however,  he 
generaUy  contrives  to  drop  his  knapsack,  which  the 
wild  beast  commonly  seiaes,  and  tean  in  pieces ;  sa 
that  the  honter  either  maki^  his  escape  in  the  mean 
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Laplard.  time,  or  takes  the  epportunity  to  fire  a  second  shot^ 
which  usually  proves  effectual.  At  other  tiraes,  when 
he  has  discovered  the  winter  retreat  of  the  bear,  he  co- 
vers the  entrance  of  the  den  with  branches,  interweav- 
ing them  so  thoroughly,  as  to  leave  only  a  sufficient 
space  for  the  animal  to  thrust  out  his  head.  Armed 
with  his  hatchet,  he  proceeds  to  rouse  and  irritate  the 
sleeping  inhabitant,  who  generally  advances  in  the  ut- 
most rage  to  the  opening  among  the  branches  ;  but,  as 


or  by  striking  with  the  spear.    This  latter  mode  ii  LipiaBi 
practised  chiefly  during  the  night  by  means  of  lights  or  ^^n^ 
fires,  and  is  described  as  singularly  picturesque.    On  ^^f^ 
the  front  of  the  boat,  i^  an  iron  basket  or  grate  fasten-  ^  u^ 
ed  to  the  end  of  a  long  crooked  sticky  so  that  the  baro»      ^ 
ing  wood  which  it  contains  stands  far  above  the  boat. 
Immediately  behind  the  fire  stands  the  fisher  with  his 
trident,  which  is  a  long  spear,  with  five  or  six  strong 
barbed   points;  and  behind   him   sits  the  pilot,  who 


soon  as  ne  pushes  forth  his  head,  the  hunter  levels  a     moves  the  boat  along  with  gentle  and  imperceptible 


blow  with  the  axe,  which  rarely  fails,  if  it  strike  him 
below  the  eyes,  to  fell  him  to  the  ground.  They  form 
canoes  of  thin  planks,  fastened  together  by  means  of 
cords,  which  are  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  on  the 
back ;  and  which  they  guide  with  surprising  dexterity 
in  the  most  rapid  currents. 

The  maritime  Laplanders,  are  principally  employ- 
ed in  fishing,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  the  Russian  vessels  are  stationed  on  the 
coast,  pursuing  the  same  object,  and  purchasing  the 
fish  of  the  natives.     At  this  busy  periocl,  they  often  lie 
out  at  sea  in  their  boats  for  many  weeks ;  and,  by  tlie 
disposal  of  their  fish,  procure  meal  for  their  support  in 
winter.     Their  condition  is,  however,  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  mountain  or  field  Laplanders ;  and  they  are 
always  eager  to  exchange  their  boats  and  earnings,  for 
the  greater  freedom  and  better  living  of  their  pastoral 
neighbours.     Their  fish,  train  oil,  and  meal,  is  counted 
wretched  poverty  in  comparison  with  the  fat  broth  and 
full  repasts  of  rein- deer  flesh  enjoyed  by  the  moun- 
taineers.    It  is  only  when  they  are  forceu  by  necessi- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  their  herds,  that 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  watery  element  in  quest 
of  that  sustenance  which  they  can  no  longer  find  among 
the  mountains.     With  three  hundred  of  these  animals^ 
they  would  be  in  a  state  of  moderate  prosperity  ;  Ijul 
would  live  very  miserably  on  the  produce  of  one  hun- 
dred.    From  their  predilection  for   the  pastoral  life, 
they  rarely  apply  themselves  to  improve  the  benefits 
of  the  more  stationary  residence,  which  they  might 
have  on  the  coast.     Their  huts^  or  gammes,  are  only 
calculated  for  a  few  months  duration  ;  and  are  changed 
at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  year,  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  pa«>turage  for  the  few  rein  deer,  or 
milk  cows,  in  their  possession    Some  of  these  dwellings^ 
which  were  seen  by  Baron  Von  Buch  on  the  coast,  were 
little  calculated  either  for  shelter  or  accommodation. 
They  were  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
four  in  height,  nearly  resembling  a  baker's  oven,  with 
a  square  hole  in  the^  middle  to  serve  as  window  and 
chimney.     They  were  constructed  of  branches,  and  co- 
vered on  the  outside  with  grass,  but  so  carelessly  put 
on  as  to  admit  the  wind  in  every  direction.     In  these, 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  at  sea.  are  crowded  toge- 
ther as  one  family,  a  mother,  daughter,  daughter-in- 
law,  and  servant  maids ;  but  even  in  the  little  circle 
which  they  occupy,  all  confusion  is  prevented*  by  an 
exact  allotment  to  each  of  their  own  space  and  side  of 
the  dwelling.     A  great  part  of  the  Swedish  Lapland- 
ers in  Kemi  Lappmark,  and  especially  in  the  Forsam- 
ling  of  Enare,  live  principally  by  fishing,  like  those  on 
the  coast ;  and  possess  few  rem- deer,  but  generally  have 
ten  or  a  dozen  sheep.     In  summer,  they  subsist  on  fish 
from  the  l»kes,  and  drink,  as  a  luxurious  draught,  the 
water  in  which  their  fish  has  been  boiled.  In  winter,  their 
diet  consists  of  dried  fish,  and  soups  made  of  water,  fir 
bark,  and  rein-deer  tallow,  with  a  little  ewe  milk,  and 
a  few   mountain  bramble  berries.     In  the  lakes  and 
ter^  rivers,  they  take  the  salmon  by  means  of  nets. 


strokes.     The  salmon  is  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  the 
fire,  and,  raising  himself  slowly  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  comes  within  reach  of  the  spear.    The  sOence 
of  the  moving  boats,  the  crossing  of  the  fires  as  they 
advance  in  different  directions,  the  immoveable  figures 
of  the  fishers  hanging  forward  over  the  prow  in  leadi* 
ness  for  the  blow,  and  the  sudden  animation  imparted 
to  these  seeming  statues  when  the  salmon  is  struck, 
render  these  fishing  scenes  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator.     The  dexterity  with  which  the 
Laplanders  guide  their  boats  down  the  most  rapid  falls 
in  the  rivers,  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  presents  a 
spectacle  as  sublime  as  the  last  mentioned  is  beautiful. 
This,  however,  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  eve  wit« 
ness.  Baron  Von  Buch  thus  describes  his  passage  through 
the  fall  of  Eianpaika,  below  Muonianiska.     '*  I  heard 
the  noise  of  the  tall  long  before  we  approached  it,  while 
the  river  still  glided  on  smoothly.    Then  followed  se- 
veral falls,  which  were  not  high  nor  long,  but  the  stream 
became  rough  and  agitated.     Bocks  began  now  to  rise 
along  both  sides,  and  points  to  appear  above  the  sur- 
face.     The  agitated  water  presses  through  between  the 
closely  approaching  rocks.     The  waves  began  to  rear 
themselves  up,  to  foam,  and  dash  over.     They  drove 
the  boat  with  incredible  rapidity  down  the  abyss ;  they 
dash  over  in  the  most  wild  and  alarming  conunotion;  the 
sky,  rocks,  aod  woods,  all  disappear ;  and  nothing  is 
seen  or  heard  but  the  foam  and  roaring  of  the  water. 
The  wave  dashes  the  boat  with  one  sweep  against  the 
rock ;  but  the  bold  pilot  guides  it  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  the  wave, 
as  if  in  sport,  from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  the  next 
moment  it  is  again  floating  on  the  no  longer  agitated 
current.     The  two  men  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat, 
have  a  most  frightful  appearance.     Their  fixed  lock ; 
their  e3;es,  which  seem  to  start  from  their  sockets,  ea* 
deavour  16  read  every  thought  of  the   piloi,  whether 
they  ought  to  row  in  the  fall  more  rapidly  or  more 
slowly.     Their  own  oreservation  depends  on  their  cor* 
rect  understanding  ol  the  thoughts  of  the  pilot  Every 
muscle  is  stretchea  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  arms 
only  are  in  motion."    The  boats  are  as  strong  assa 
boats,  and  their  huge  helms  seem  made  for  large  ship^ 
In  this  way,  the  natives  proceed  down  to  Torneo  with 
large  burdens  of  butter,  tea,  fish,  and  hides ;  and  drsg 
the  boat  with  incredible  labour  along  the  bank,  when 
they  come  to  the  fall  in  ascendin^j  the  stream. 

The  Laplanders  discover  considerable  ingenuity  in  M»*"j 
making  the  various  utensils  which  they  possess.  Their  *w^ 
sledges  and  canoes  are  so  artificially  put  together,  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  is  able  to  penetrate  thehr  sid*** 
From  the  wood  of  the  birch  tree,  they  form  veasels 
of  various  capacities,  from  an  ordinary  drinking  cup, 
to  casks  for  holding  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  From 
the  horns  of  the  rem-deer,  they  manufacture  spoons  to 
a  very  neat  manner,  which  they  stain  with  figures  toler- 
ably well  designed.  With  no  other  instrument  Uwn  » 
knife,  they  also  carve  their  bowls  and  spoons  with  won- 
derful expertness.     The  steel  of  these  knives  they  b*" 
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nufacture  fbr  theniseWes,  and  ornament  in  a  style  of 
some  ele<;ance.  They  tan  their  leather  with  the  first 
inner  bark  of  the  birch,  which  they  cut  into  small  pie- 
ces, and  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  and,  having  previously 
freed  the  hides  from  the  hair,  by  plunging  them  in 
warm  water,  burying  them  under  ground,  and  scrap* 
ing  them  with  a  roundish  knife,  they  immerse  them  in 
the  liquor,  a  little  cooled ;  and,  for  two  days,  the  li« 
quor  is  waimed,  and  the  skins  replaced.  By  means 
of  lir  bark,  they  give  the  leather  a  red  stain ;  and  dye 
their  wool  of  that  colour,  with  the  blood-root,  or  tor* 
men  til  They  cement  broken  earthen^  ware,  by  tying 
the  fragments  together  with  a  thread,  and  boiling  the 
whole  in  fresh  milk.  The  women  prepare  the  skins  of 
foxes,  fawnsi  otters,  and  other  animals  for  sale/  by  strip- 
ping off  the  membranous  parts,  and  curing  them  with 
fish  oil.  The  women  make  tinsel  wire  of  different 
thickness,  by  drawing  it  through  a  machine  formed  of 
a  rein-deer's  skull ;  snd  with  this  wire  they  embroider 
coats,  gloves,  harness,  &c.  in  a  very  fanciful  style.  The 
Laplanders  manufacture  thread  from  the  tendons  of  the 
rein-deer.  These  they  hold  before  the  fire,  and  beat 
with  wooden  hammers,  to  render  them  more  pliant  and 
divisible.  They  lay  hold  of  them  with  their  teeth,  and 
split  them  into  filaments,  moistening  them  occasionally 
with  rein-deer  marrow.  These  filaments  are  drawn 
through  holes  of  different  sizes  in  a  wooden  or  metal 
instrument,  to  render  them  as  smooth  as  possible.  Thev 
ane  then  twisted  into  threads,  by  rubbmg  them  with 
the  hand  upon  the  thigh  or  knee,  and  moiatening  them 
from  time  to  time  with  saliva. 

Daring  winter,  the  Laplanders  carry  on  some  traf- 
fic with  the  Swedes,  bartering  skins,  furs,  dried  fish, 
and  venison,  gloves  and  short  boots,  for  coarse  flaunel» 
cloth,  hemp,  copper,  iron,  and  various  utensils,  but 
particularly  for  tobacco,  brandy,  meal,  and  salt ;  be- 
sides exchanging  fish  for  meal,  from  the  Russians  on 
the  northern  coast.  Some,  idea  of  the  amount  of  this 
commerce,  may  be  furnished  from  the  following  abstract 
of  the  exports  from  Westrobothnia  to  Stockholnij  which 
principally  come  down  from  Lapland : 


Fish,  consbtting  of  aslmon,  pike,  tusk,  cod,  sea* 
oQ,  and  blubber.        ..... 

Frovison  of  various  lorti.  buds,  cheese,  butter,  salt 
beef,  tallow,  rein-deer*s  flesh,  and  tongues, 

Hides  and  furs,  chie^y  hare,  squirrel,  calf,  gqat^ 
and  rein-deer  skins,  with  Lapland  gbves,  shoes, 
smd  boots.  ... 

Iron,  deals,  rein-deer,  horn,  ^ue,  feathers,  sponge, 
ii9d  toud^wood      '     •     *      - 


The  principal  weapons  of  the  Laplanders  in  more 
remote  times,  were  bows  and  arrows ;  but  now,  they 
chiefly  employ  fire-arms,  and  are  in  general  excellent 
Boarksinen  :  They  still  amuse  themselves  with  throw- 
ing a  javelin  at  a  mark,  as  one  of  their  sports.  They 
are  expert  wrestlers  and  leapers.  One  usual  mode  of 
the  former  exercise,  consists  in  fastening  their  hands  ia. 
eaeh  other's  belts,  and  striving  who  shall  lift  and  throw 
tiii  opponent ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  leaping  over  a  stick 
beld  by  two  persons  in  a  horisontal  position.  Another 
diiver!>ion,  is  to  strike  a  stuffed  leathern  ball  into  the 
air,  aiui  to  catch  it  before  it  reaches  the  ground  ;  and^ 
mt  other  times,  two  of  tliem,  or  two  equal  parties,  lay 
liold  oi*  a  rope  by  means  of  a  stick  at  each  end,  and 
s.ti  '%'e  to  difieneage  it  from  each  other's  grasp,  till  the- 
struggle  is  decided  by  the  breaking  of  the  rope^  or  the 
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giving  way  of  the  weaker  party.  A  more  sedentary  Lspbiid. 
game  in  their  long  winter  imprisonment,  is  that  of  the  ^^^T"^ 
fox  and  geese,  played  with  pegs,  upon  a  board.  The 
Laplanders  are  said,  by  some  travellers,  to  have  a  sort 
of  trumpet  called  lur,  and  pipes  made  of  the  bark  of 
moontam  ash  :  but  Acerbi  affirms,  that  they  have  no 
idea  of  harmony  whatever,  and  that  all  artificial  music 
appears  to  be  banished  from  their  solitary  districts.  He 
affirms,  that  neither  by  the  power  of  money  or  of 
brandy,  could  he  ever  prevail  with  any  of  the  nativea 
to  produce  any  thing  like  a  song,  except  a  monotonous 
vociferation  in  a  kind  oi  fainting  or  fading  voice,  pro« 
longed  and  repeated  till  the  breath  is  exhausted.  He 
found  as  little  poetry  as  music,  in  the  song,  of  which 
the  words  and  notes,  equally  unvaried,  were  as  follows : 
»-''  a  good  joumey>  my  good  gentlemen— gentlemen-^ 
gentlemen — ^gentlemen— a  good  journey — journey-— 
journey— my  good  gentlemen— gentlemen— a  good 
journey — journey— journey — journey," 

The  Laplanders  rarely  intermarry  with  the  -Norwe-  Marriagov 
gians  or  other  neighbouring  nations.    Their  matnmo* 
nial  negooiations  are  conducted  with  extraordinary  for« 
mality  and  decorum.     When  a  young  man  has  select* 
ed  his  object,  be  communicates  his  wishes  to  his  own 
family,  who  repair  in  a  body  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
young  woman's  parents,  carrying  a  slight  present,  such 
as  a  ring  or  ornamented  girdle  to  the  fair  one,  and  » 
quantity  of  brandy  to  entertain  the  friends.     When  ar« 
rived  at  the  hut,  the  suitor  is  left  without,  till  he  shall 
be  invited  to  enter ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  party 
have  entered,  their  spokesman  fills  out  a  bumper  ot 
brandy,  which  he  offers  to  the  girl's  father,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which,  indicates  his  approbation  of  the 
match  to  be  proposed.  After  the  liquor  has  gone  round 
the  company,  leave  is  obtained  for  the  young  man  to 
present  himself,  while  his  advocate  in  a  set  speecb 
open^  the  treaty.     The  lover,  upon  being  introciuced, 
takes  his  seat  near  the  door,  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  parents  of  the  girl  have 
signified  their  full  consent,  that  he  offers  her  the  pre« 
sent  which  he  has  brought,  and  promises  wedding 
clothes  to  her  father  and  mother.    Sometimes  a  sum  of 
money  is  given,  both  to  the  bride  and  to  her  parents  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  considerable  bargaining  is  em* 
ployed  to  raise  the  amount.   All  that  the  bride  receives- 
on  this  occasion  becomes  her  own  private  property ; 
and  among  the  better  class,  a  wife,'  counting  all  ex« 
pences,  commonly  costs  the  husband  about  a  nundred 
copper  dollars.     Should  the  parents  depart  from  theip 
promised  consent,  it  is  an  established  law,  that  they 
must  repay  all  the  expences  and  presents,  even  to  the- 
brandy  which  has  been  drunk  at  the  first  visit     Atto' 
the  parties  have  been-  in  this  manner  betrothed,  the* 
Toung  man  is  allowed  to  visit  die  brsde,  whose  favour 
he  generally  endeavours  to  conciliate,  by  presenting  to* 
bacco,  brandy,  or  whatever  he  thinks  will^be  most  ac» 
ceptable.      ()n  the  marriage  day,  the  bride   appears* 
in  her  best  dress,  but  her  head,  commonly  closely* 
covered,  is  on  this  occasion  only  adorned  with  a  ban* 
deau  or  fillet  while  her  hair  flows  loose  upon   her* 
shoulders.     The  banns  are  usually  published  only  once. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  very  short,  is  some* 
times  performed  before,  and  sometimes  after  the  enter* 
taiument.     The  wedding  feast  is  celebrated  in  a  frugaL 
and  sober  manner,  without  music,  dancing,  or  any  other- 
festivity.     Such  of  the  guests  as  are  able,  make  a  pre* 
sent  to  the  bride  of  money,  rein* deer,  or  other  uslefid; 
article^  to  begin  the  stock,  or  furnish  the  dwelling  oT 
the  young  couple.    In  some  parts  o£  Lapland,  it  is  tbft 
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'UfiatA  ciNtipm  that  the  friends  andrdaUoaa  of  tha  parties  meet 

^**^Sr*^^  together,  a  &w  days  after  die  manrij^,  and  partake  of 
a  homely  entertainmeDt^  consisting  usaall j  of  a  mess 
of  broth*  a  little  roast  mutton,  and  metheglin.  The 
bridegroom  usually  remains  with  the  parents  of  the 
bride  for  the  space  of  one  year ;  and,  at  his  dqaarture, 
receives  what  portion  they  are  able  to  give  with  thcsr 
daughter,  to  establish  the  young  people  in  the  world. 
It  is  usual,  at  the  birth  df  a  <mild,  to  assign  a  female 
rein-deer,  IRrith  all  her  future  ofispring,  as  a  provision 
fm  the  boy  or  girl,  who  is  thus,  when  grown  op,  not 
uniirequently  the  owner  of  a  considerable  herd. 

Tiineialik  The  funmls  of  the  Laplanders  are  conducted  wtdi 
little  ceremoi^*  The  body,  slightly  wnmped  in  a  ooarse 
doth,  ia  eavried  to  the  grave  by  the  mends  and  rda* 
tives,  who  are  entertaiacd  with  a  slight  repast,  and  a 
small  porlioD  of  metheglin.  In  former  tines,  it  was 
the  custom  to  raise  a  hero  of  stones  over  the  grave;  b«t 
an  old  sledge  turned  witli  its  bottom  upwards,  is  now 
the  only  monument  placed  over  the  spot  of  interment. 
Before  the  conversion  of  the  Lapbmders  to  Christiani^ 
ty,  they  placed  an  axe  and  tinder-box  beside  the  ooipse 
w  a  man,  and  beside  that  of  a  woman  her  needle  and 
sciisars,  supposing  them  to  require  these  implements  in 
the  other  world.  They  l&ewise  interred  a  quantity  of 
provisions  along  with  the  dead  body ;  and,  during  the 
Snt  three  yeses  after  the  decease  of  a  relative,  wereae* 
customed,  from  time  to  time,  to  deposit,  in  holes  dug 
beside  the  grave,  small  quantities  of  tobsoeo,  or  of  what- 
ever was  most  i^greeable  to  their  departed  friend  du- 
ring his  Ufe-time. 

Rdiaion.  From  the  time  that  so  larM  a  portion  of  Lapland  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden,  repeated  attempts  were 
Blade  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  fiiith ;  and 
the  same  object  was  diligently  prosecuted  by  the  Dimish 
gDvemment.  The  LaplanderB,  however,  continued  to 
retain  a  strong  attachosent  to  their  ancient  mythc^ogy ; 
and,  even  so  fate  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  centiuy,  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  secretly  worahipped  idols,  wMle 

^  fmUidy  professing  the  Christian  religion.  ,  Their  an- 
cient deities  were  suficiently  numerous,  but  may  all  be 
airanged  under  four  classes.  1.  The  super-celestial, 
namely  RMlieiK  Atahie,  the  chief  divinity,  and  Radian 
Kiedde,  his  only  son,  to  whom  was  transferred  the 
power  of  cseatii^  and  governing  the  world.  2.  The 
^destial,  name^,  Beiwe,  the  sun,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat;  Aildkes,  and  Ailekes  Olnftak,  two  deities  to 
whom  were  dedicated  the  days  of  Friday  and  Saturday. 
^.  The  sub-oelestial,  namelv,  Maderatja,  who  kept  the 
r^^n  of  the  air  nearest  the  sun,  and  procreated  M 
tinngs;  Maderakka,  his  wife,  the  protecting  goddess 
ef  the  Lspland  women;  Samkka,  and  Juks-akka,  tJleir 
daughters,  equally  adored  with  their  motiber,  and  to  tiie 
latter  of  ^4om  were  particolarlvrecommended  the  newly 
bom  children ;  and  Horsgdies,  the  god  of  thunder. 
4.  The  subterranean,  namely,  Sairvo  and  Sairvo  Ol- 
mak,  the  gods  of  the  mountains,  who  preserve  the  tra> 
veller  from  dancers »  Saiwo  Guelia,  the  conductor  of 
souls  to  the  shato  bdow ;  Jabme  Akko,  or  deaSh,  who 
presides  also  over  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  where 
the  goodt  iiimished  wifl£  new  bedues,  enjoy,  in  an  ex* 
alteu  degree,  all  the  dignities  and  pleasures  which  they 
had  left  on  earth,  and  are  prepand  to  attun  a  more 
oomplele  felicity  in  the  presence  of  Radien ;  Rota,  the 
aovereign  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  the  wicked  are 
fiir  ever  banished,  and  the  god  who  sends  all  diseases 
mi  men  and  beasts.  The  ranv  deer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
brute  creation,  wese  ako  believed  to  parteke  ef  the 
-'  ia  the  Nsiens  ef  Jbfame  Akke. 


To  these  deities  were  presented  various  oftrinst  end   i^^ 
sacrifices.     Upon  any  change  of  habitatioD,  &tioDi  Wyw 
were  made  of  whey  or  milk  to  conciliate  the  nardian  l^«^ 
divinity  of  the  place ;  and  of  brandy  to  the  Lares  or 
houseiiold  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  reside  under  the 
fire»plaoe.    To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  deities  to 
their  children,  sacrifices  of  sheep  or  deer  were  oflSned 
before  the  child  was  bom ;  a  dog  was  buried  alive  at 
the  moment  of  the  birth ;  and  some  other  snimsl  killed 
when  the  infant  was  at  the  breast    Ofierinffs  and  sa* 
crtfices  were  usually  made  fi>r  the  removal  of  epidemic 
disorders,  for  success  in  hunting,  8cc    In  these  cases 
sometimes  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  preseDted; 
sometimes  only  a  part;  sometimes  merely  toe  bones; 
while  ^  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  staves,  whidi  were 
left  on  the  spot,  or  mmgled  witn  the  waters  of  sn  ad« 
jaeent  river  or  lake  The  liver  of  a  bear,  the  horm  and 
other  parts  of  a  deer,  taken  in  the  chase,  were  venr 
commonly  consecrated  to  the  deity  of  the  piece.    Dif« 
fierent  mountains  and  rocks,  remarkable  for  their  ahape 
or  height,  were  distinguished  as  holy  pieces;  and, to 
this  day,  the  Laplanders  abstain  from  hunting  or  pitch* 
ing  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  these  sacred  spots, 
and  sometimes  pay  them  a  respectful  annual  visit,  ores* 
sed  in  their  best  clothes.    All  these  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed by  a  privileged  class  of  men,  named  Nessids, 
who  divided  the  victims  with  great  expertness,  and  wore 
at  the  time  of  sacrificing  a  p^mUar  habit     No  woman 
was  allowed  to  have  any  concern  in  preparai^  or  so- 
lemniaing  thcee  rites ;  but  the  females  had  a  full  share 
in  the  ancient  magical  arts  of  their  nation.   Their  skill, 
indeed,  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and  not  a  wind  is  to  be 
purchased  along  the  whole  of  the  coast    Bat  a  few  ci 
these  superstitious  practices  are  occasionally  observed, 
particularly  the  Runic  drum,  Ganic  fliea,  and  Juoige. 
The  Runic  drum,  resembling  the  head  of  a  common 
drum,  has  its  wooden  fVame  hung  round  with  brass 
rings,  i^aeed  so  near  each  other  as  to  rattle  toeetber 
upon  the  slightest  touch.      The  skin  or  parcnment 
stretched  over  the  drum  is  covered  with  painted  cbs* 
racters,  representing  the  different  ddties,  and  other 
mystical  figures,  to  the  number  of  forty-five  s^bols. 
These  drums  are  esteemed  according  to  their  antiquity ; 
and  are  preserved  with  great  care  and  secrecy.    In  soy 
affair  of  importance^  they  are  consulted  in  the  foUowing 
manner  :•» 

A  ring  is  placed  upon  the  drum-head,  whidi  is  then 
smartly  struck  with  a  small  hammer  made  of  Jeer's  bom, 
so  as  to  drive  the  ring  firem  side  to  side  over  the  painted 
surfisoe :  and  according  to  the  course  which  it  takes,  or 
the  figttves  which  it  touches,  the  omen  is  interpreted  as 
good  or  bad.  Private  families  have  their  own  drum 
for  ordinary  cases ;  but  in  matters  of  public  iraporti 
such  as  an  epidemic  sickness  among  the  people  or  eat* 
tie,  theNoaaids,  or  privileged  soothsayers,  re^larly 
trained  to  the  art,  hold  a  public  consultation  of  the  ora« 
de.  During  the  ceremony,  he  makes  a  narober  of 
frightful  grimaces,  and  takes  an  unusual  quantity  ef  to* 
bacco  and  bnmdjr,  by  which  he  is  at  length  so  intoxi- 
cated as  to  Ml  mto  a  deep  sleep.  Upon  awskentni; 
from  his  supposed  trance,  he  pretends  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  one  of  iHne  holy  mountains,  where  be  bad 
an  interview  with  the  deities,  and  delivers  their  direc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  sacrifice  to  be  offei^,  which  tf 
commonly  that  of  a  well  fed  deer;  at  whose  inimoii- 
tion  the  soothsayer  himself  is  sdways  die  principal  gveit 
Should  the  sacrifice  fail  in  procuring  the  desired  obircC, 
the  simple  Laplander  consults  another  Noaaid,  whose 
response  commonly  requires  the  sacrifice  of  another  fat 
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UpM.  d0er— «nd  m  oBi  tiO  citbcr  the  rites  are  coiuiderad  sue* 
"^^r^^  eessfuly  or  the  victims  happen  to  be  exhsustecL  The 
BeligioB.  GmiiQ  flies  are  evil  spints  sopposed  to  be  under  the 
Noaaid's  aatboritv,  to  whom  alone  they  are  visible,  and 
who  pretends  to  lueep  them  safdy  in  a  box  till  be  re« 
(jttires  their  services.  Shoiild  he  be  employed  to  re« 
cover  stoloi  goods,  he  repairs  to  the  tent  whm  he  aas» 
pects  the  thief  may  be  founds  and  pouring  a  qoanti^ 
of  bcaady  into  a  dish,  makes  many  grimaces  over  it 
foe  a  considerable  time.  He  then  takes  the  suspected 
pcnon  aside,  charges  him  with  the  crime,  declares  that 
be  saw  his  countenance  distinctly  reflected  in  the  dish 
of  brandy,  and  threatens  to  let  loose  upon  ham  a  swarm 
of  Game  flies  until  he  make  restitution.  In  this  roaihi 
ner  he  so  works  upon  the  fears  of  the  suspected  ner- 
son,  that,  if  really  the  thief,  he  seldom  fails  to  replace 
the  stolen  goods  as  secretly  as  he  had  taken  them  awa^. 
The  juoige,  or  song  of  incantation,  is  used  by  the  Noaaid 
in  the  exercise  of  his  mi^cal  function,  and  is  delivered 
with  the  most  hideous  kmd  of  yelling  that  can  be  im»« 
gined.  It  is  frequently  emplojred  by  those  who  are  not 
professed  mapmaaa^aM  it  is  sopposed  to  have  the  power 
of  driinng  away  the  wolf,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
herda  The  words  and  import  are  softeiently  simple  ; 
but  the  mode  of  ottering  them  is  accounted  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  alarm  even  the  ravenous  prowler  in  hie 
haunts. 

Kampi  don  ednak  yahag  1^  dakkam 

tk  sfajat  kalka  dam  packest  onot 

M«lto  daar  erit  daoUcaa 

Maikue  kktshjai  maiiiwtj 

Ja  don  Jcalkak  dai 

FazhjataUab,  daclidbe  jctzl^a  lakai  bewmalb 

Aconnadiinilf!  far hcnee away ! 
Make  in  theee  w«odi  iiok>Qger  tu^j; 
Fly  hence,  and  leek  earthy  utmott  bouii&. 
Or  periflh  by  the  bwiter*8  wonnda. 

The  Laplanders  stQl  retain  much  of  thie  supefstitious 
q^rit  even  in  the  Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed. They  particularly  regard  the  sacrament  as  a  power- 
ful diann  to  preserve  them  from  the  attempts  of  evil 
spirits. .   It  is  not  long  since  they  used  to  take  a  doth 
with  them  to  churdi,  into  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  spit  out  the  sacramental  bread,  which  they  wrapped 
up  with  great  care,  and  afterwards  divided  into  as  great 
a  number  as  possible  of  small  cniimbs.    One  of  these 
crumbs  was  given  to  every  one  of  their  cattle,  in  the 
lull  persuasion  that  the  hei^  would  thus  be  secure  from 
all  injury.     Their  very  deficient  acquaintance  with 
Christianity  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  ^e 
very  ineffident  manner  in  which  they  are  instructed. 
It  haa  generally  been  the  practice  of  the  missionBries 
and  pastors  to  address  the  natives  by  means  of  an  in- 
terpreter ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Danish  government 
to  remedy  this  defect,  have  hitherto  proved  unsocoess- 
fuL     Neither  could  the  Laplanders  be  prevailed  upon 
to  jRifStte  in  Denmark  the  necessary  education  for  of- 
ficiating as  preachers  to  their  countrymen ;  nor  could 
they  be  induced  to  adopt  Uie  Danish  language  as  the 
peevailing  dialect.     The  plan  of  encouraging  young 
pemna  to  study  the  Lapland  language,  and  of  reoom- 


peosing^eir  bbonrs  among  them  as  missionaries,  by  Jf^^^^ 
recalling  them  to  better  situations,  is  more  likely  to    ^  ^  *~^' 
|irove  successfuL 

The  Laplanders  are  wholly  destitute  of  learning ;  Liurature. 
and  have  no  accurate  division  of  time.  They  begin  the 
year  with  the  Friday  before  Christmas;  and  have  names 
tor  all  the  festivals,  of  which  they  are  reminded  by  ^e 
clergy,  who  insist  rigidly  upon  their  attendance  at 
church  on  these  days,  even  in  the  most  stormy  weather, 
and  from  the  greatest  cbstanoe.  They  use  no  almanack 
ofthdrown;  but  the  better  instructed  among  them, 
and  particulariy  the  clergy,  have  almanscks  finom  Swe» 
den.  The  Lavenders  employ,  in  place  o£  these  guidetu 
a  kind  of  instrument  composed  of  seven  small  splinters 
or  boards,  like  the  andeqt  Runic  ealeiidar  of  the  Goths; 
They  have  no  months,  but  divide  time  by  weeks.  The 
following  are  their  names  for  the  days  of  the  week : 


Sunday,  •  •  .  . 

Monday*  -  -  -  - 

Tuesday*  -  •  •- 

Wedneiday,  •  -  -  • 

Thuiaday,       •        •        •        . 
Friday,  .        -        -        • 

Saturday,         .... 

Midnight,       ■•        •        •        • 

Thaiemainderof  ni(^t,    • 

The  morniiig  dawiw 

Sun-rise,         .         •        .       • 

Two  or  thiee  hoois  after  son-rise. 

Hour  of  milkmg  the  lein-deer,  8  or 

9  o'clock. 
Noon,  or  dimier  hour, 


Sotnopeivi: 

Mannutaka, 

TUtaka, 

Kutka  vaku  (t  e  mid» 

deofthfiWfdk^ 
TimmtUktu 
Perietaka. 
LarrUaka. 
Koikia, 
Pojcla  katkia. 
TkelnMiffJa. 
PeM  Mcrotak, 

\  Arrapdvk 


Sun-set, 
Night, 


JTodto  peivl, 
BketUpeM. 
Pdoim. 
Ja. 


Though  the  lot  of  the  Laplanders  is  full  of  toil  and  chancter 
penury,  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  re-  of  sattYa^, 
markably  strong.  Of  this  the  Danish  missionary  Leanis 
mentions  a  striking  proof  in  the  difficulty  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  prevaSmg  upon  any  of  their  young  men 
to  accompany  nim  to  Copenhagen,  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  construct  their  canoes  and 
sledges,  manufacture  thread  firom  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals, and  sew  the  harness  of  the  rdn-deer,  they  dis« 
cover  very  little  intellectual  ability.  In  their  persons 
they  are  dirty,  and  covered  with  vermin ;  never  cutting 
their  hair,  or  employing  any  other  comb  than  their  fin«> 
gers.  In  thdr  manners  they  are  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  delicacy,  rising  naked  from  their  beds,  and  dressing 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  presence  of  either  sex. 
They  are  described  as  very  ignorant,  which  may  well 
be  supposed ;  as  extremely  indolent,  which  is  the  case. 
widi  most  nations  so  little  removed  from  the  savage 
state;  as'  strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of  spiritous  li« 
quors,  which  is  so  commonly  characteristic  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  cdd  countries.^  Some  travellers  have  far- 
ther stigmatized  them  as  cowardly,  covetous,  and  knav* 
ish ;  a  description  which  appears  to  be  more  applicable 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  woody  country  bordering  on 
Sweden,  than  to  those  who  occuny  the  alpine  regions, 
who  are  much  more  distinguished  by  their  honesty  ana 


*  Tfaia  is  pacufiaiiy  the  case  with  the  maritiiiie  Laplanders  oa  the  northern  eoast»  who  are  calculated  to  oonsmne  the  half  of  thdr  annual 
earninga  on  brandy  i  and  who  are  laveteraldy  convinced,  that  brandy  must  be  ae  nourishing  a$  bread,  because,  Ifte  bread,  it  is  prepared  froai 
grain.  «*  They  do  not  drink,"  says  Baron  Von  Buch,  **  for  the  purpose  of  ligfatsniQg  the  sawetity  of  their  hOuor,  or  fiNrthepufpose  OikMf» 
i^  themsdves  warm  in  winter  on  sea;  £9r  tibey  veiy  seldom  have  brandy  in  the  boat  with  them  in  their  voyages   They  doaot  dnnk  to 


in  the  digestion  of  thdr  meals  of  fish  and  fat  fifch-Uvers ;  for  they  seldom  have  any  brandy  in  their  gammes.  All  is  consumed  at  the  mer- 
duuit%  and  before  his  door ;  and  they  would  themadves  be  astonished  if  they  returned  from  die  merdumt's  without  becoming  raving  mad 
with  die  liquor»  and  afterwards  lying  ftw  aevsid  houn  aensakw,  tmA  dead  dnak  hefiwc  te  dooc;.'*— ••  The  bnudy  at  last  depifvM  tiMm  of 
thdr  i^^petite;  and  they  become  feeble^  powetkiii  and  worn  down,  and  arc  at  kit  unabla  to 
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1«»plwid.    bospitftlity.     On  the  other  faand^  their  ifttate  and  man«  a  course  of  lectures  on  a  Tuesday  evening  in  tfa«  CM  Uriaef. 

lAi^ilaw.    nijrs  have  been  pictured  in  the  most  pleasing  colours,  Jewry ;  and  the  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  GoMiel  •^r^ 

as  almost  realizing  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  gold-  history  having  been  assigned  to  his  department,  he  be* 

en  age ;   as  those  of  a  people  who  enjoy  undisturbed  came  from  that  time  busily  occupied  in  preparing  the 

the  blessings  of  freedom,  contentment,  innocence,  and  first  part  of  his  admirable  work  on  that  subject    It 

peace.     There  is  good  and  grave  authority,  at  lewst,  for  was  not  till  the  year  1729*  when  he  was  forty-five  yesn 

saying,  that  they  are  very  attentive  to  religious  duties,  of  age,  th^t  he  obtained  a  settlement  among  the  digwiw 

particularly  observant  of  the  Sabbath,  and  decently  de-  ters,  as  assistant  minister  at  Crutched  Friars.    In  this 

-vout  during  the  performance  of  divine  service ;    Uiat  situation,  his  time  was  chiefly  employed  in  preparatioi 

they  are  uniformly  respectful  towards  their  pastors  and  for  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  great  wurk 

missionaries ;   chaste  in  their  manners,  and  free  from  already  mentioned ;  but  he  found  leisure,  nevertheless, 

every  kind  of  profanity  in  their  speech ;  that  beggars  to  publish  several  occasional  pieces,*  which  not  only 

are  unknown  among  them,  and  the  wants  of  the  aged  extended  his  reputation  among  the  dissenting  deno« 

and  infirm  duly  supplied  by  their  neighbours  hiid  re-  mination,  but  also  attracted  the  regard  of  the  most  dis« 

lations ;  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  vice  of  thieving,  tinguished  characters  in  the  church  of  England,    lo 

never  needing  to  use  such  things  as  locks  or  bolts,  and  the  year  1 740,  upon  the  decease  of  his  colfesgue,  Dr. 

very  generally  sleeping  with  open  doors  in  perfect  secu-  William  Harris,  he  was  unanimoiisly  invited  to  Dnder- 

rity.    See  Lemmius  de  Lanponi  Finmarchios  Commenla-  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Crutched 

iio.  a  work  which  is  he^jd  m  high  estimation  for  its  ac-  Friars,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  minister  of 

curacy  by  the  northern  literati ;    Acerbi's  Travels  in  whom  they  were  to  make  choice ;  but,  in  consequence 

Sweden  and  Lapland,, where  the  substance  of  the  last  probably  of  an  extreme  deafness  with  which  he  had 

mentioned  work  is  contained ;  Linnaeus  Lackesis  Lap*  long  been  aifiicted,  and  it  may  be  of  some  other  rea« 

ponica,  or  Tour  in  Lapland^  translated  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  sons,  he  declined  taking  any  ahare  in  the  pastoral  of« 

BBTonVox\^\\eW%TravelsthrovghNoiTvayatidLaplnnd;  fice.  and  continued  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 

Skioldebrtfnd's  Pivturesgue  Jourueu  to  the  North  Cape  ;  preacher.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17i5,  he  re<* 

Thomson^s  Travels  in  Sweden  ,*  ^\  ahlenberg's  Introduce  ceived  from  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen  the  de* 

iio  Geographica  to  his  Flora  Lapponica.     {q)  ^ee  of  doctor  in  divinity,  a  mark  of  respect  which,  be* 

LAR.     See  Laristan.  mg  bestowed  without  solicitation,  he  did  not  think  it 

LARCENY,  (latrocinium,)  in  th^  law  rf  England,  unbecoming  in  him  to  accept ;  and  in  the  following 

signifies  thefl.    It  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts :  sini'  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  corresponding  mem* 

pie  larceny,  or  f>lain  theft,,  unaccompanied  with  any  bers  in  London  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propa- 

other  atrocious  circumstance;  and  mixed  ox  compound  gating  Christian  Knowledge.    In  1751>  he  resigned  the 

larceny,  which  includes  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  office  of  morning  preacher  at  Crutched  Friars,  chiefly 

from  one's  house  or  person.     When  simple  larceny  is  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  deafness,  and  his  ap« 

committed,  by  stealing  goods  above  the  value  of*  twelve-  plication  to  the  important  work  in  which  he  was  en< 

pence,  it  is  csMed  grand  larceny  ;  when  of  that  value,  gaged  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.     This 

or  under,  it  is  pe//Marceny.     These  offences  are  consi-  invaluable  performance  was  finally  completed  in  1755, 

derably   distinguished   in  their  punishment,  but  not  the  supplement  in  1757»  and  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 

otherwise.     See  Blackstone's  Commenl.  b.  iv.  ch.  17;  testimonies  in    176*7.      Upon  these   worka  the  labo* 

and  Jacob's  Law  Diet,     (z)  rious  and   learned  author  had  employed  the  greater 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  Dr.,  was  bom  at  Hawk-  portion  of  his  time  during  the  space  of  forty -three  yean, 

herbt  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  6th  of  June  1684;  In  pursuance  of  tlie  same  design,  he  next  applied  him* 

and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Lardner,  a  respectable  self  to  give  an  account  of  the  heretics  of  the  first  and 

minister  among  the  Protestant  dissenters.     The  place  second  centuries^  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  hia 

where  he  received  his  grammatical   education  cannot  intentions,  though  he  left  such  materials  on  the  subject, 

be  ascertained;  but,  after  studying  a  short  time  at  a  as  formed  a  postnuraous  publication  of  considerable  va- 

dissenting  academy   in   London,    under  the  care  of  lue.     It  is  rather  remarkable  that  he  estperienoed  very 

Dr.  Joshua  Oldfielu,  he  was  sent,  in  the  sixteenth  year  limited  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  literary 

of  his  age,  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  under  labours ;  that  few  men  of  the  wealthy  dissenters  pur* 

professors  Dr.  IJries,  Groevius,  and  Burman.     After  chased  his  volumes;  that  he  incurred  loss  instead  ot*ac« 

three  years  residence  at  Utrecht,  he  removed  to  Ley-  quiring  gain  by  the  publication  of  most  of  them ;  and 

den,  where  he  studied  about  six  months ;  and  returned  that  he  finally  sold  the  copy  right  of  the  Credibility  for 

to  England  in  1703,  from  which  period  there  are  no  the  sum  of  £150.     In  the  summer  of  I768,  he  was 

memorials  concerning  him  till  the  year  1709,  when  he  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  was  removfd 

f reached  his  first  sermon  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  to  Hawkherst,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  hsd 

n  17 13,  he  was  engaged  as  domestic  chaplain  in  Uie  a  small  paternal  estate,  in  the  hope   that  a  change  of 

house  of  Lady  Treby,  widow  of  Sir  George  Treby,  air  might  recruit  his  strength.     He  died  at  this  place 

Lord  Chief  Juhtice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  at  the  advanced  age  of  S5 

at  the  same  time  as  tutor  to  her  youngest  son,  Brindley  years,  retaining  all  his  faculties  ( with  the  exiseptior  of 

Treby.     At  the  death  of  this  lady  in  1721,  he  seems  his  hearing)  to  the  last  in  a  remarkably  perfect  degree 

to  have  been  tlirown  into  considerable  perplexity  with  In  consequencir  of  his  own  particular  request,  nosef^ 

regard  to  his  future  plans,  having  now  preached  (to  mon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  but, 

use  his  own  words)  many  years  without  being  favours  some  time  after  his  decease,  a  stone,  with  an  English 

ed  with  the  approbation  and  choice  of  any  one  congre-  inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Banhill>field>» 

gation;  but»  about  Uie  year  1723,  he  was  engaged,  in  where  his  remains  had  been  deposited, 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  ministers,  in  carrying  on        Dr.  Lardner's  mode  of  life  was  extremely  retired,  in 

*  Particularly  his  •*  Ymdication  of  the  three  Mindes,  agaimt  Wodston  T'  bis  <*  Couuels  of  Ptodeaee  fn  the  use  of  Yom^  Fcopk  ;** 
and  his  M  Caution  against  C<aifonnity  to  uUs  World.'' 
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IndMk  eoBMqttinee  of  his  eitieme  deaflieasv  at  wdl  at  his  in* 
^•'r^  dcftdgabfe  appHcatiaii  to  atudy.    He  was  oontinually 
viaim,  however,  by  persons  of  ▼arious  professions; 
end  maintained  a  veiy  extensive  oowespondenoe  both 
with  the  le«med  of  other  nations,  and  with  the  most, 
sminent  litexaiy  characters  of  his  own  ooontry.    He 
was  honoored  with  the  friendship  of  many  respectable 
deigymen  of  the  church  of  England^  and  received  le- 
pssted  testimonies  of  their  esteem  for  his  character; 
especially  from  Bidiop  Waddington,  Lord  Barrington, 
sod  Airabishop  Sedter.    His  private  depoitaent  was 
psoaharF^  amiid>le  and  decorovs;  and  hts  mannen  in 
every  respect  polite>  gentte.  and  obliging •    In  oommu- 
nicatibg  widi  his  visitors,  it  was  requisite  for  them  to 
propose  tfadr  remarks  in  writing;  to  which  he  replied 
witn  great  frankness  and  cliee^ilness.    As  a  preacher 
he  was  not  held  in  much  estimation ;  and  hia  pulpit 
disooones  were  seldom  attended  by  a  numerous  an- 
disnee.    Though  serious  in  his  manner,  and  perspicu- 
ous in  his  language,  he  was  utteriy  devoid  of  doquenoe 
and  docntion.    His  utterance  was  in  fact  rather  un« 
pleasing,  periiaps  in  consequence  of  his  deafiiess ;  but 
nis  semoos  themselves,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
those  whidi  have  been  published,  were  too  dry  and 
didactic  in  Aeir  whde  stndn  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion  to  interest  ordinary  hearers.    In  theologicd  learn- 
ing, critiod  skill,  patient  researdi,  and  sound  jud^- 
men^  us  frur  as  lepetd  the  extend  evidences  of  Chns- 
tianity,  he  holds  a  most  distingnishrd  rank  as  an  an- 
Ihor ;  and  has  rendered  by  his  writings  the  most  essen- 
Cid  services  to  die  cause  of  revealed  religion.    As  a 
private  Christian,  his  whde  character  was  peculiarly 
exemplary ;  rad  his  humble  piety,  unostentatious  b^ 
nevdenoe,  unaffected  candour,  unsssuminff  disposition, 
meekneau  of  temper,  purity  of  life,  uid  modesty  of 
mind,  mmj  be  proposoo  to  universd  imitation.  He  was 
especially  devdd  dT  dl  Uteivy  vanity  and  ambition ; 
and  uttifiimily  shewed  a  dispositioD  to  estimate  the 
virtues  of  the  Chrutian  spirit  above  all  liie  powers  of 
intdleot  and  stores  of  leamh^,  even  when  exerted  in 
bdHtf  of  Christian  truth.    "  I  have  ktdy  puUisbed," 
be  eaid  on  one  occasion,  **  the  seventh  vdume  of  the 
eeoood  part  of  the  CMdibility ;  biit  a  temper  and  con- 
doct  wMthy  the  doctrine  of  die  Gospel  are  more  va- 
luable dban  any  written  defimoes  and  iqpdogies  for  itor 
axpKcaCioii  of  it    I  beg  that  I  may  be  more  and  more 
poeseased  of  d^  temper  of  humility  and  meekness, 
wliieh  ahall  besr  good  fruits."    He  wu  peculiarly  cha- 
tacteriaed  by  an  ingenious  and  candid  mind,  a  calm 
■lid   dispassionate  inquiry  after   truth,   a  trmpenite 
and  humble  statement  of  his  sentiments  (  virtues  whidi 
are  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being  so 
rardy  exemplified  in  dmost  dl  the  numberless  con* 
trovereies   whidi  agitate  the   literary,   the   politicd, 
or  ithe    theological  world.     His  learning  was  mixed 
-with   dMBdence,  his  aed  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
hia   frdth   accompanied  by  benevdence.    Thus  fsrdl 
partiee    and  persons  in  ^  the  Christian  church  concur 
in   eeeiraating  the   diameter  of  Dr.  Lardner;    but, 
while  they  adcnowledge  the  excellent  spirit  which  per- 
wadem  hia  writings,  and  the  eminent  services  which  his 
|vroducticMis  have  rendered  to  the  generd  authority  of 
the  sacred  records,  they  cannot  fail  to  lament,  that  he 
ahould  have  been  able  to  extract  from  the  page  of  reve- 
lation notiiing  better  than  the  creed  of 


creed  whidi  a  Socrates  might  have  taught,  and  abnest  Ladacr 


did  in  fact  teach,  without  any  revektian  at  dL*  (a) 
LARISTAN,  is  the  name  of  a  smaD  province  of  Pel 
sia,  which  stretches  dong  the  northern  shore  dT  the 
gulf  of  thessme  name,  from  the  55th  dmeeofEast 
Lonaitude  to  the  58th.  It  is  bounded  by  rars  on  the 
north-west,  and  Kerman  on  the  north-east.  The  pro* 
vinoe  is  diversified  with  plains  and  mountains.  It 
is  poor  and  unproductive,  and  is  so  extremely  arid  and 
destitute  of  water,  that  die  inhabitants  are  hardy  ena- 
bled to  cultivate  the  date  tree,  and  a  little  wheat  and 
barley.  The  ooast  is  in  the  posaesdon  of  severd  pira- 
tied  Arab  tribes,  who  reside  in  small  towns  and  mud 
forts  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf»  Thdr  sheiks  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  the  king. 

^  Lars,  the  capitd  of  tM  province*  was  formerly  a  mag« 
nifioent  dty,  but  is  now  in  ruins.    It  is  ntuated  in  East 
Long.  52''  45',  and  North  Lat  27*  SO',  at  the  fioot  of 
a  nnge  of  hills,  in  a  wide  plain,  covered  with  palms.  It 
contains  many  elegant  buUdings ;  and  the  baaar  is  said 
to  be  the  noblest  structure  of  die  kind  in  Persia.    It  is 
built  on  a  much  greater  scde  than  that  of  Shiraa,  wid& 
loftier  arches,  and  of  superior  workmanship.     The 
houses  in  the  town  are  convenient,  and  weU  frffnished. 
Each  of  them  has  a  badgeer  and  surddi ;  the  former  to 
cool  the  inner  ^irtments,  and  the  other  as  a  fAace  of 
retirement  from  the  insupportable  heats  of  summer. 
The  rendence  oi  the  khan  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  is  encircled  with  a  strong  wall,  flanked  with  towers; 
The  ruins  of  the  fiuaous  castle  of  Lars,  aie  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  immediately  behind  the 
towiu  The  prindpd  manufactures  of  Lsrs,  are  mudcets 
and  cottcm  doth ;  and  the  p<^lation  is  about  12,000. 
The  dty  of  Tarem  contdns  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
It  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  sdt  river,  and  is 
a  mean  town,  consisting  of  a  mud  fort,  encircled  by 
wrptcbed  huts,  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree. 
The  port  of  Congoon  contdns  about  7000  inhabitants, 
and  has  an  excellent  roadstead.    See  MacdotuJd  Kin« 
ndr's  Geof;,  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  81. 

LARYNX.    See  Anatomy,  voL  i.  p.  827>  and  vd. 
iLp.  21. 
LaSSA.    SeeTHiBBTi 

LATAKIA,  the  andent  Laodicea,  is  a  sei^port  town 
of  Syria,  in  the  pachdic  of  Tripoli.  It  stamls  on  the 
southern  dde  of^a  small  peninsida,  which  runs  about 
half  a  league  into  the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  sort 
of  basin  surrounded  by  a  mole,  is  capable  of  holding 
from  25  to  30  vessels;  but  it  is  now  oioked  up.  This 
plaoe  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  olives  and  to- 
bacco, of  the  last  of  which  about  20  caigoes  are  annml^^ 
ly  sent  to  Damietta,  for  whidi  riceisobSdned  in  return. 
Population  about  5000.  East  Long.  35^  4V  16^',  and 
North  Lat.  S5^  82'  80^'.  See  Vohiey's  Travels. 
LATHE.    See  Turning. 

LATIMER,  UiJOH,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the 
son  of  an  honest  yeoman  at  Thurcostan,  in  Ldeester- 
shire,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1470.  At  the  ttge 
of  four  years,  he  gave  so  great  proofs  of  a  ready  appro* 
hension,  that  his  psrents,  having  no  other  son,  resonred  < 
to  educate  him  for  a  learned  profession ;  and  at  the  9gt 
of  fourteen,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  theological 
studies  of  those  times.  Having  taken  priest" s  oraers, 
he  distinguished  himself,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  by  hu 


I 

Lfttimcr. 


•    A  cmnplete  editum  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Lftidner,  in  eleven  volumes,  8vo.  with  a  fife  of  the  rathort  \ij  flke  Rev.  Andrew 
imMtthed  in  17B8;  and  a  new  edition  in  five  Yoliimes,  4co,  has  jutt  been  printed  ftr  T.  BsButan*  Fatemoiter  Bow,  Loudon. 
TOIm  xii«  pabt  II,  .         .       4  •       * 
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Latimer,    seal  lor  the  tenets  of  Popeiy,  and  hb  inrectives  agaiiut  ever  way  the  nutter  waiKtded,  1m  doetiioti|ipivta  l^m. 

^~^^^^  the  principles  of  the  remmers;  but  having  subsequent*  have  fidlen  in  the  lunges  estsnuftion;  and,  soon  ift« 
]y  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  principally  through  the  date  of  these  troubles,  he  was  promoted  to  the  lee 
the  instructions  of  Thomas  Bilney>  a  devout  clergyman  of  Worcester,  through  the  inilueBoe  of  his  Heady  psi 
in  the  university,  he  became  equally  anient  in  promo-  trons,  Cromwell  and  Butts.    In  this  station,  be  sppliad 
^ting  the  cause  of  the -reformed  doetrmes.  His  eminence  himself  with  all  his  usual  fidelity  lo  the  disehaige  of 
asapreacher,  and  the  teemplary  life  whidi  he  led  with  his  office;  and  proceeded,  with  as  much  nsl  ai  the 
his  friend  Bilney,  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  state  of  things  would  admii,  in  correcting  tlieteodmcy 
Rireading  the  new  opinions ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  of  Popish  superstitions.    In  1536;  he  attended  the  tee- 
the opposite  partv  were  called  forth  to  counteract  his  sion  of  parliament  and  convocation,  in  which  die  Prn 
growing  popularity.    Doctor  West,  1;n'shop  of  Ely,  was  testant  influence  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  aboliih  fbfmont 
at  lengm  constrained  to  exercise  his  authority  as  dio«  of  the  seven  sacraments  and  to  authorise  ^  treml^ 
oesan  ;  but,  bein^  a  man  of  great  moderation,  he  con-  tion  of  the  Bible  into  English.    Returaing  to  hh  U* 
'tented  himself  with  preaching  against  the  heretics,  and  shopric,  and  shunning  all  concern  in  state  afEun,  he 
forbidding  Latimer  to  preach  in  the  university.    Doc-  occupied  himself  entirely  in  the  silent  disdiaige  of  in 
tor  Barnes,  however,  prior  of  tiie  Augustine  Friars,  li-  nastoral  duties,  till  the  year  1599,  when  due  aet  of  the 
censed  Latimer  to  preach  in  the  church  of  his  priory.  Six  Articles  wub  passed,  which  reduced  him  to  the  ne* 
whidi,  like  most  religions  houses,  was  exempt  fVtmi  cessityof  surrendering  his  office,  or  his  ooiiscieBea.^bi 
-episcc^ial  jurisdiction ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  ma*  stantly  he  resided  his  bishopric,  and  retned  to  a  pi* 
^£inations  of  his  adversaries,  he  continued  for  three  vate  situation  m  the  country ;  but  being  obliged  to  r^ 
years  to  addressthe  most  crowded  audienoee  with  dis-  pair  to  London,  in  consequence  of  a  aevere  famisei 
-tinguished  success  and  applause.    Even  the  biAop  of  which  required  better  mediod  assistance  than  Us  neigb- 
Ely  was  frequently  observed  among  his  hearers,  and  bourhood  could  sap[dy,  he  was  soon  discovered  hy 
-candidly  acknowledged  his  excellence  as  a  preacher.  Gardener's  emissaries;  and,  upon  anaycgitianof  hav« 
About  this  time.  King  Henry  VIII.  desirous  to  cond-  ing  spoken  against  the  Six  Articles,  was  oonmiittsd  ta 
-Hate  -the  Pope,  had  enjoined  Wolsey  to  put  the  laws  in  the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  severe  imprisenmmt 
execution  against  heretics ;  and  Latimer  was  summon-  during  the  remaining  six  jears  of  Henry's  reign.    Ib- 
ed,  among  wiers,  to  answer  for  his  avowed  sentiments,  mediately  alter  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  rcoa* 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  consented  to  subscribe  vered  his  liberty,  and  found  hia  old  friends  as|ain  in 
the  articles  which  -were  proposed  to  hun;  but  others  Pp^^ ;  ^^^  hededinod  all  their  pro|X)8ab  to  icmstribe 
affirm,  that  Wolscnr  was  so  pleased  with  his4inswers,  him  in  his  diocese,  and  took  up  his  residence  whhCnb* 
that  he  dismissed  him  with  a  very  gentle  admonition,  mer  at  Lambeth.    Here  he  occupied  himsdf  duefly  in 
He  had  evenbeffuniobe  in  fiivour  at  court;  and  hav«  redressing  the  grievances  of  poor  persona,  who  floosd 
ing  preadied  berore  his  majesty  at  Windsor,  was  nod-  to  hun  in  great  numbers ;  and  assisted  in  preparing  the 
ced  with  more  than  usual  a&bility.    He  was  not  the  first  part  St  the  En^liah  Homilies.    He  aaloom  wWd, 
less  resolute  in  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of'tibere-  4iewever,  to  appear  m  die  pulpit  oo  Stuidaya;  and,  be> 
formed  religion:  and  had  the -coura^  even  to  write  a  sides  preadung  the  Lent  sermons  before  hia  migesty, 
letter  to  the  king,ag;Mnst  a  proclamation  which  had  been  -frequently  officiated  at  St    Paul's  croa%  and  edicr 
issued  for  probibitniff  the  use  oftheBR)le  in  the  English  churdies  in  London. 

languu;e.    Thou{;h  his  remonstrance,  whidi  singuJarfy        After  the  death  of  Somerset,  he  withdrew  from  the 

jnmed  the  sincerity  and  openness  of  his  diaracter,  pro-  metropolia,  and  made  use  of  the  king'a  Koence  as  a 

duced  no  effect,  yet  the  king,  who  had  before  been  general  preacher,  wherever  hia  aervices  appeared  ta 

pleased  with  Latimer^s  pl«n  and  simple  manner  <if  ad-  be  requind.    Biit,*upon  the  restoratiop  of  Popery,  ti 

•dress,  or  who  had  at  the  time  other  enda  to  serve  by  the  commencement  of  Mary'a  reign,  he  waa  onoe  moie 

his  aki,  received  it  with  the  utmost  condescensien.    He  silenced,  toj^ether  with  all  the  Protestant  teachcn;  and 

waa  afterwards  still  more  firmly  establidied  in  ^  royal  in  a  short  tnne,  summoned  to  London  belbrethseOi 

'fiivour  by  the  eeiertions  which  he  made,  in  full  consist-  deaiastical  council.    He  had  long  been  per8ttaded,thel, 

.ency  with  his  pnndples,  to  support  the  plea  of  the  aeoner  or  later,  he  should  be  calEid  to  anawer  with  hit 

king'a  supremai^.    By  the  friendship  of  Doctor  Butts,  lifefor  the  cause  which  he  bad  eapoused ;  and,  paitKO- 

the  king^s  pimician,  and  of  Cromwdl,  the  prime  mi-  larijr,  that,  in  the  eye  of  Biahop  Gardener^  now  prine 

niater,  both  avourers  of  the  reformation,  he  was  pre-  ounister,  he  waa  marked  for  proacripdoo.    Thongh 

aented  to  the  living  of  West  Kingston,  in  Wiltshire ;  forewarned  ef  the  designs  meditating  Munat  him,  and 

-and,  contrary  to  tlM  advice  of  his  ]^trons,  he  resigned  -of  the  approach  of  the  meaaenger  with  tSe  dtationffstt 

all  attendance  at  court,  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  court;  he  was  so^fiur  from  availing  hiiaaelf  of  the  op* 

of  bis  parish.    He  extended  his  hlxmrs  also  with  mat  portunity  to  escape,  (which,  it  is  coDJjectared,  would 

•diligence  into  the  adjoining  parts,  wherever  he  obser-  nave  beoi  more  agreeable  to  his  enemies,  than  his  sp- 

-ved  a  defidenoy  of  pastoraT instruction ;  and  was  rising  pearance,)  that  he  instandv  made  ready  to  atieoaqiaaj 

*tapA\j  in  the  estimation  of  all  good  men  in  those  dis-  the  officer,  and  addressed  hini  in  language  eawreidve 

-tncts,  when  his  enemies  drew  cm  a  duurge  of  heresy  of  the  utmost  readiness  to  attend  hia  ordera.   The  met* 

against  him,  and  procured  a  atation  /or  his  appear-  senger,  however,  acquainted  him,  that  he  bad  no  an* 

ance  before  Stokedey,  biahop  of  London.    But  thia  thority  to  aeiae  his  person ;  and  merely  delivered  the 

atep  only  furthered  hia  promotym  i  fiir  while  he  waa  dtation,  took  his  departure  without  cielay.    LjitiaMr 

greatly  harraased  in  the  ardiiepisoopal  court,  by  fre-  prepared  to  obey  the  summons,  proceeded  straight  to 

quent  examinationa,  and  crafty  interrogatoriea,  and  ur-  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  the  day  alter  hia  arrival.  ftt» 


gent  injanctjona,  to  aubscribe  thdr  articles,  the  king,  sented  himself  to  the  coundl,  by  whom  he  was  losdtd 

Saving  been  privately  informed  of  Uie  treatment  to  with  reproaches,  and  committed  to  the  tower.    NiA* 

which  he  was  subjected,  interposed  his  authority,  and  withstanding  the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age,  vd 

^^topped  all  proceedinga  against  him.    Other  accounts  the  severity  of  treatment  which  he  experienced,  be 


aeem  to  imply,  that  ne  mid  previously  made  all  the    bore  his  confinement  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
aubmissiotts  whidi  the  bishops  required ;  but  in  what-    even  frequently  indulged  in  his  liabltual  jocularity. 
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off  his  hoitt  and  hb  otlier*i«3r»  whicb,  to  look  in  Latitudr, 

v«ry  9un^;.and  being  stripped  into  hh  abvoud^  he    L«*^* 
■wmed  a»  comely  a  penen  to^  them  that  were  theie   ' 
nreaenty  as  one  mould  tightly  see;  and»  whereas,  in 
ms  clothes  he  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked  silly 
old.man,  he  now  stood  bold  upriffht»  as  comdy  afii* 
ther»  as-  one  might  lightly  behold."    As  the  uggots 
were  kindling,  he  sud  to  his  companion  in  sufieringy '' Be 
of  good  oomibrt,  Mr.  Ridlqry  and  pUy  the  man  ;  we 
shaU  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in. 
£bgland,a8, 1  trust,  shall  nevtr  be  put  oat ;"  and  as  the 
flame  embraced  his  body,  he  repeatedly  cried  with  a- 
firm  voice, "  OFather  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul !"  and 
expired  in  a  short  time  without  any  i^pearance  of  es» . 
treme  agony. 

The  geiMral  character  of  this  venerable  person  is 
most  honourable  to  the  cause  which  he  embraced,, 
and  presents  a  worthy  pattern  to  every  Chrbtian 
bishop^     He  was  always  more  attentive  Uf  the  pur-' 
suit  of  useful  knowledge  than  of  curioas  literature; 
and,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  was  r^^larly  oecu- 
pied  with  his  studies  many  hours  before  sun*  rise,  both« 
m  winter  and  summer.    He  avoided  all  interference  in^ 
secular  or  political  concerns,  and  devoted  himsdf  whol«- 
ly  to  the  discharge  of  his  oflKce  as^a  christian  pastor* 
He  was  a  celebrated  and  popular  preacher  in  his  time  Si 
and  his  manner  of  address  in  the  pulpit  is  described  a»^ 
having  been  remarkably  earnest  and  impressive;  but 
his  sermonsi  which  are  estant,*  though  frequently 
marked  by  the  most  affecting  simplicity,  abound  too 
much  in  the  low  familiarity,  and  even  studied  cfaolle^, 
which  suited  the  taste  of  that  age,  and  which  had  their 
origin  with  so' many  other  deviations  from  apostolic  ex* 
ample,  in  the  most  corrupted  ehiurch,  and  darkest  pe- 
riods of  Christendom.f  See  Fox's  AcU  and  MomuMgnU ; 
Strype's  Ecckiiatitcal  Memoirs ;  Wordsworth's  Ecde* 
iiaUical  Bkgrmhy.    (9.) 

LATlTUbJB.    See  Astbonomy,  and  Gbooraphy. 

LAUD£R  is  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun* 
ty  of  BerwidL  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Leader*, 
which  runs  into  the  Tweed  below  Mehose.  The  town 
cooynsts  principally  of  one  long  street  which:  coutaioft 

^  *  The  sermons,  nevertheless,  throw  much  light  upon  the  state  of  monis  and  sodety  m  those  tftnes,  and  are  ranked  among  themoet  cu-^ 
riom  and  amusing  spedmens  of  our  eailyHterature. 

t  The  foOowmg  speconen  of  the  good  bishop's  pulpit  pteasantry  may  gnlify  the  emmsity  of  Ae  reader,  and  ftnnish  seme  ides  of  ihff 
taaceof  Ifaeagein  whscbheUTed.  *•  Well,  I  would  aU  men  wonld  look  to  their  dutie  as  God  hath  called  them,  and  then  we  should  have 
a  flooiishsttg  QixistiaB  common  weaL  And  now  I  would  ask.  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  diligentest  bishop  and  prekte  in  alL 
£ng^d,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  hisoffioe  ?  I  can  teU, for  I  know  hhn  who  it  is;  I  know  him  welL.  But  I  think  I  see  you 
listening  and  barkening  that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the  most  diligent  prekite  and  preacher  in' 
■It  Kngjande.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I  wHl  teQ  you.  It  is  the  deviL  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  others ;  he  is  never 
imt  of  his  diooese,  he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shidl  never  finde  bun  nnoccupyed ;  he  is  ever  in  Ids  parish ;  he  keepeth  re^enee  at  att 
times ;  ye  shall  never  find  him-  out  of  the  wi^ ;  caH  for  him  when  you  will,  he  Is  cfver  at  home,  the  diligeotest  peeadier  in  all 
the  ivAme ;  he  is  ever  at  his  plough,  no  Imdrng  or  loytsong  can  hynder  him ;  he  is  ever. applying  hi*  buniyessi  ye  shall  nevec 
find  him  idle,  I  wanant  you.  And  his  office  is  to  hinder  rSigion,  to  mayntaane  suqperstition,  to  set  iqp  idoUtry,  to  teach  all  kynds 
of  popery.  He  is  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to  devise  as  many  ways  aa  can  be  to  deface  and  ob- 
scure 6od*s  glory.  Where  the  devill  is  resident,  and  hath  his  plough  going,  there,  Away  with  books,  and  up  with  candles! 
Away  with  Bibles,  and  up  with  beades !  Away  with  the  light  of  Ae  gospel,  and  up  with  the  l^t  of  candles,  yea  at  noon  dayes  !  Where 
the  devill  is  resident,  that  he  may  preyayle.  Up  with  all  superstition  and  idolatry,  tensing^  p^mting  of  inii^|es,  candles,- palmes,  ashes,  holy 
wator,  and  newservke  of  men's  inventiug  I— 4s  though  man  eould  inventa  better  way  tobonoor  God  with,  than  God  himsdf  hath  appoynted* 
I>oiwn  with  Cbiist^s  cross,  up  with  pnigatory  pick-purse !  up  with  him,  the  Popiih  puigatoty  I  meaa.    Away  with  dothing  the  naked,  the 


U^iBm.  Bkmg  denied  thelienefit  of  a  fire,  even  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  he  said  tine  day  to  die  under-keeper«  "  that  if  he- 
did*  not  look  the  better  to  himv  perchance  he  shoald* 
deceive  him."  The  lieutenant,  upon  being  informed 
of  these  expressions,  became  apprehensive  of  some  in* 
tention  on  the  psrt  of  his  prisoner  toeSed  his  escape ; 
and,  coming  to  him  in  person,  required  an  explanation 
of  his  words.  ''Yea,  master,  heutenant,"  said  Latimer  ; 
**  for,  you  look,  I  Uiink,  that  I  diould  bum  ;  bnt»  ex« 
eept  you  kt  me  have  some  fire,  I  am  like  to  deceive 
your  expectation,  for  I  am  Kke  here  to  starve  for  cold." 
•  In  1554,  after  half  an  yeai's  imprisonment,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Oxford,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
for  dw  pmiiose  of  holding  a  public  disputation  with 
the  most  eminent  Popish  divines.  At  these  conferences* 
which  Were  conducted  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  it 
is  observable,  that,  though  Latimer  avowed  his  inten* 
tion  to  shnn  argument  as  of  no  avail,  and  to  content  him- 
sdf with  ofienng  a  plain  account  of  his  fittth,  he  never- 
theless managed  the  controversy  witii  more  ability  and 
consistency  than  his  colleagues,  who  attempted  to  an* 
ewer  the  citations  from  the  Fathers,  in  the  quibblmg 
style  of  the  schoolmen,  while  the  other  adheied  to  the 
pure  strain  of  scriptinre  language,  and  discUumed  all 
authority  whidi  did  net  coincide  with  its  plain  import 
**  Then  you  are  not  of  Chrysostome's  faitn,  nor  of  St 
Augustine's  faith?"  said  his  omonents.  «'  I  have  said," 
repued  the  bishop,  '*  when  they  say  well,  and  bring 
scripture  for  them,  I  am  of  their  faith ;  and  farther 
Augustine  requirethnot  to  be  believed."  After  the 
termination  of  the  disputatitms,  sentence  was  j^onounc^ 
edi^jainst  the  three  Protestant  prelates  as  heretics;  but 
ttey  remained  in  custody  till  the  month  of  September 
in  the  fi»llowing  year,  when  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  them  a  second  time,  and  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
they  had  formerly  avowed.  The  aged  bishop  adheiv 
ing  resolutely  to  his  confession,  was  led  to  the  stake 
along  with  his  fellow  prisoner  Ridle]^,  on  the  l6th  of 
October  1555,  where  he  met  the  painful  death  of  his 
JBoartyrdom  with  the  utmost  composure  and  fortitude, 
'<  Mr.  Latimer  very  quietly  suffered  his  keeper  to  poll 


poor,  and  impotent;  up  with  decldng  of  imag^,  and  gay  garnishing  of  stocks  andstones !  Up  with  man*s  traditicms  and  his  Uwes !  down 
with  €(od*s  traditions,  and  his  most  holy  woid.  But  here  some  man  wiU  say.  to  me,  *  What,  sir,  are  ye  so  privy  of  die  devill's  counsel,  that 
ye  know  all  this  to  be  true  ?*  Truely,  I  know  him  too  well,  and  have  obeyed  Jum  a  little  too  mudi,  in  condescending  to  some  fbllyes.  And 
1  know  him  as  other  men  do;  yea,  that  he  is  ever  occupyed,  and  ever  busy  in  following  hisplongh.  I  know  him  by  St- Peter,  which  sayth 
fif  him,  Situi  ko  rtigiem  circuU  quaerem  quern  devorti^he  goedi  about  like  a  BOMiag  lyon,  -aeeking  wham  he  may  devour-  (I  would  have 
this  text  well  viewed  and  examined,  every  word  of  it.  CinmUt  he  goedi  about  in  every  ooner  of  his  dyoeese*  He  goechon  visitatton  daily. 
He  Jeaveth  no  place  of  his  cure  unvisited.  He  walketh  round  about  ftom  pJaoe  to  ^bee,  and  ceaseth  not.  Siota  ieo^  a&.A  iymi ;  that  is, 
strongly,  boldly  and  proudly,  stately  and  fiercely,  with  haute  lookes,  with  his  proude  countenances,  with  his  stately  bragginges.  Ritgient', 
rowing ;  ibr  iie  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion  to  speake  or  to  roar. out  wdien  he  seeth  bis  ^e.  Qiueretu,  he  goetb  about  seeking,  and  not 
deeping  as  our  bishops  doe ;  but  he  se^eth  diligently,  he  searcheth  dillgendy  all  comeiB,  whereas  he  may  hate  his  prey.)  He  roveth  abroad 
in  every  pUce  of  his  dyocese,  be  standeth  not  sdU,  he  is  never  at  rest ;  but  ever  in  hand  with  his  plough,  that  it  may  go  forward.  But  diere 
was  never  sudl  a  preacher  in  EngUnd  as  he  is.  Wiko  is  able  to  tell  his  diligent  preadung?.  In  the  mean  tyme,  the  prelates  take  their 
I»leasures.    Tbey  «rel0rds>SQd  no  labourers;  but  the  devOl  is  dfligeatat  his  ploo^    fie  ii  ao  unpiesebmg  prelate.     He  is  no  lordly 
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LMdM.  some  good  hooies,  bat  it  has  no  pabUc  baiUBiigs  de- 
'  serving  of  notice,  and  notnide.  Close  by  the  town,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leader,  stands  Thirlestane  Castle,  of 
Lauder  Fortt  a  handsome  buildings  which  was  erected 
bj  Edward  L  of  England,  and  is  now  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Lauder  unites  with  Jed« 
burvh,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament  The  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  in  18 1 1  was  SS6  houses,  and  1742 
Inhabitants. 

LAUDER,  Sir  John,  Lord  Foontainhall,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  in  1646,  of  the  family  of  Lauder  of  Lau* 
der  Tower,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  repre* 
aentative.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lauder  of 
Newington,  merchant,  and  bailie  of  Edinburgh.     H»» 
ving  early  displayed  a  predilection  for  the  bar,  he  went 
abroad  to  finish  his  education  at  Leaden,  and^  after  vi*- 
siting  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  pre* 
pare  him^lf  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and 
passed  advocate  in   1668.      there  is  reason  to  be- 
lievcy  tiiat  his  talents  as  a  pleader  were  of  no  mean 
character,  and  that  his  practice  soon  beeame  consider* 
able,  &r  he  aeems  to  have  appeared  in  causes  of  im* 
portanoe  not  long  after  he  had  put  on  the  gown.    He 
was  one  of  those  fi%  advocates,  who,  disgusted  with 
the  partiality  of  the  judges  at  that  time  composing  the 
court  of  session,  and  more  particularly  with  their  arbi« 
trary  endeavours  to  crush  af^eals  from  their  sentences 
to  the  king  and  parliatnent,  were  so  spirited  as  to  desert 
the  court  in  a  body,  in  February,  1678 ;  and  who  were, 
in  conseauence  of  this  determined  step,  deprived  of  the 
power  or  exterci«ng  the  functions  or  their  profession. 
He  was  afterwards  restored,  along  with  his  companions. 
In  January,  1679.    Soon  after  this  he  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood  confored  upon  him.    Upon  the  occasion 
of  Argyle's  trial  for  the  alleged  treasonable  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  test,  in  1681,  Lauder,  with  seven  others  of 
his  brethren  who  formed  the  earl's  counsel,  had  near- 
ly been  subjected  to  imprisonment  by  the  tyrannical 
Scotch  admmistration  or  the  time,  for  having,  merely 
as  an  ordinary  pieeeof  dutyto  their  client,si^edaf». 
vomable  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  expressions. 
In  1685,  he  was  returned  to  the  Scotch  parliament 
as  member  for  East  Lothian,  in  which  county  his  fii- 
ther  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Fountainhall ;  and  he 
represented  that  shire  for  twenty»two  years.    When 
James  II.  made  his  attempt,  in  1686,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  pop«ry,  by  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tare  from  his  Scottish  parliament  the  repeal  of  all  pe- 
nal laws  and  tests  relating  to  religion.  Sir  John  Lauder 
made  a  vigorous  stand  in  the  house  against  the  royal 
"party,  and  aeems  to  have  materially  contributed  to  their 
defeat,  in  regard  to  the  diief  object  of  their  manceuvres. 
He  was  created  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Fountainhall,  by  King  William  and  Queto  Mary, 
in  1689.    In  the  same  year  he  had  a  pension  of  £  100 
Sterling  granted  to  him ;  and,  in  1690,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary. 

His  fatiier,  when  in  his  doti^,  having  married  for 
his  third  wife  Margaret  Ramsav  of  Idington,  a  design- 
ing woman,  she  hm.  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
a]^y  fat  a  baronet's  patent  from  James  II.  which  she 
naa  also  managed,  by  her  dandestine  intr^ues,  and 
nrhhout  her  husbmid's  knowledge,  to  get  constructed 
in  sndi  a  manner  as  to  make  tfa»  title  descend  to  his 


son  by  her,  instead  of  to  his  pro|ier  heir.    ItnAtwk^lmmm 
tainhalU  however,  raised  an  action  of  reduction,  and 
obiained  its  annihilation ;  and  another,  ruoninff  io  the 
proper  line,  being  granted  by  William  and  liary,  hs 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  it    At  that  period,  the 
office  of  lord  advocate  was  frequently  held  in  conjuno* 
tion  with  a  seat  on  the  bench.    This  situation  was  of- 
fered to  Fountainhall  in  1692,  and  was  refused  by  him, 
because  he  was  denied  permission  to  prosecute  the  inho* 
man  perpetrators  of  the  diabolical  massacre  of  Gleuoo. 
He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Janet,  daughter  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  Loni  Abbotshall— and,  secondly, 
to  a  daughter  of  Anderson  of  Balmm  ;  and  he  had  t 
numerous  family  by  both  these  ^connections,    RigiUar 
drcuits  having  been  established  in  1707,  Fountainballi 
who  by  that  time  found  himself  too  infirm  to  be  eqnd 
to  the  fat^^e  of  this  additional  duty,  resigned  his  jos- 
ticiary  gown  to  Queen  Anne,  thou^  pressed  by  her 
majesty  to  continue  to  hold  it ;  and  a  little  time  befim 
his  death,  he  also  resigned  his  seat  as  a  lord  of  sessioo. 
In  resting  these  offices,  he  also  gave  up  the  salnies 
appended  to  them.    He  died  in  September  1728. 

Lord  Fountainhall  was  most  particularly  remarksUe 
for  his  uncommon  industry  and  unweaned  assiduihr, 
and  far  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  aoootacy  in 
recording  its  doctrines  and  precedents.    Besides  his 
occupation  in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  lawyer  and  of  a 
judge,  he  devoted  much  time  to  writing.    Those  MS& 
which  exist  in  his  hand,  are  but  a  very  sniaU  poiw 
tion  of  those  left  at  his  death,  as  is  manifest  Arom  the 
firequent  references  he  makes  to  numeroua  volumes^  by 
a  variety  of  difierait  letters  and  figures.    The  children 
of  his  second  marriage  being  his  executors,  were  tos 
young  to  know  the  value  of  uneae  writiqga,  whioh  was 
probably  the  cause  of  their  bein^  lost    Eight  f<dioB 
and  three  quartos  now  remam,  saul  to  hava  been  on* 
fftnaUy  rescued  from  a  tobacconist's  ahop^  but  whi(^ 
fortunately  came  at  last  into  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  who,  in  1759,  published  from  them  the 
two  printed  folio  volumes  entitied,  DecJisont  ^f  (Ae  Court 
qfSeukmfrom  June  6,  l678«  Io  July  SO,  1712,  coialaiaijtf 
dso  the  tramoctiom  of  the  Prhy  Council,  of  the  Cn^ 
minal  Court,  and  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  intertpenei 
tDith  manv  Historical  Facte,  and  other  curious  Anecdotes. 
There  smL  remains  much  unpublished  matter,  of  a  his* 
torical  nature,  scattered  through  these  MSS.  which,  it 
is  hopedy  may,  at  some  period  be  arranged  and  sabnut* 
ted  to  the  press,  as  they  display  oonstSsraUe  obaerva- 
tion,  and  afford  much  information  regBiding  the  politi- 
cal characters  and  transacticxu,  aa  weU  aa  tb%  manners 
of  these  interesting  times. 
LAUNCESTON.    See  Newport. 
LAUSANNE,  the  Lausomum  of  the  andoits^  is  s 
city  of  SwitaerUuid,  and  the  capital  of  the  Cantoa  de 
Vaud.    It  is  built  on  three  hills,  and  in  the  a^joiniiig 
vallies,  and  is  situated  432  feet  above  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, from  which  it  is  distant  about  two  milea.   One 
of  the  principid  public  buildmgs  in  ^^^^^^f}^,  is  the 
cathedraL    It  is  a  large  Gothic  buildmg^  aitnated  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  has  e  lofty  squsie 
tower,  terminating  in  a  small  pyrsmidy  with  lesser  py« 
ramids  at  each  angle.    The  portal*  or  entrance  on  the 
south  side,  contains  many  nnely  sculptured  figures; 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  fine.     The  south 
window  in  the  transept  is  circular^   smd  fiUed  widi 


loytoer  from  hv  cwc,  but  a  \nmy  ptoogjunan;  w  thai  among  aQ  the  pnlates,  and  aB  die  pack  of  tfaem  that  have  care,  the  derill  dttO  f» 
fn  mfywaaeji  tot  be  itill  afifilyeth  hia  butyncM.  Therefibte,  ye  uDpreadung  prelales,  learne  of  tbe  deriD  to  be  diligent  in  doing  of  year 
^Aoe.  IjButM  c£  the  devitt;  aoid  if  yon  will  noileame  of  God,  nor  good  men,  tor  shame  leame  of  the  devill  I  Ad  crube^eenUam  veitrMi 
Seo,  lipeakcitibryour  shame.  If  you  wfll  not  IqaBC  QJ  God  aogiHwd  men  to  be  dilkent  in  your  office^  Icaroeeftfaa  deviO>^-  Ihiarbrf 
«lStPaul*•cfauKi^to0doll|Ui8.  4 
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glass;  and  opiate  the  pa^t  aM  savenal 
seats  of  finely  carved  wood^  for  the  membtta  of  the 
counciL  Within  the  cathedral  are  the  toaabs  of  Pope 
Felix  I.  the  Countess  Orloff,  the  Countess  Waknodenj 
and  several  English.  From  the  top  of  the  tower^ 
which  is  ascended  by  350  steps,  thm  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  town,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  Sevoy 
Alps  towering  above  it  There  are  other  two  churches 
in  Lausannci  namely,  that  ef  St  Fran^ois^  and  St 
Laurent*  none  of  which  are  particularly  handsoBie;  On 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  very  near  it»  is 
the  allege,  or  academy,  founded  in  1557>  and  endowed 
from  the  secularised  convents.  The  academical  library,, 
founded  in  1549,  »  in  the  upper  story  of  the  oolk^gc^ 
and  was  enriched  with  the  library  of  M.  de  Qttiros» 
a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  settled  in  Lausanne  in  1750^ 
and  was  appointed  fwofessor  of  church  iustory.  Th» 
Maison  de  Vilk,  is  a  large  stone  buildings  with  an  arcade 
below,  two  stories  above,  and  a  small  spjre  in  ftont 

On  the  north  of  the  academy  is  the  chafteaui  whick 
the  bailiffs  inhabited.  It  was  built  at  the  b^^inninf  ef 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  die  bishop  William  de  Coakr 
lent  The  chateau,  in  which  the  pubUc  offices  are 
kepty  has  its  upper  jpart  built  of  brick,  and  the  lower 
part  of  stone»  with  four  projecting  bastions  of  brick  at 
the  angles.  The  hospital  is  a  neat  building,  with  two 
projecting  wings.  ,  It  consists  of  three  stories,  and  is 
ornamented  with  Tuscui  pilasters.  Besides  these  buikl« 
ings  there  is  a  manege,  and  a  chari^  sdhooL  A  lyceum 
or  school  of  design  was  founded  by  the  cantonal  go« 
vemment  in  1808,  and  was  directed  by  M.  Dncros, 
a  celebrated  painter,  who  spent  32  years  at  Romew 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  natural  histoiy  and  mi- 
neralo^  at  the  house  of  Professor  Struve,  and  another 
belonging  to  M.  Lardy.  The  ornithological  coUectioft 
of  the  late  Colonel  DMruines  is  placed  jn  the  acade* 
mical  library.  A  society  of  emulation  was  established 
here  in  1804«,  and  has  publnhed  several  interesting 
memoirs,  under  the  title  of  NoUces  d^utUiU  pMique* 

The  ancient  LaM§oimtm  was  situated  between  the 
country  houses  d  Vidi  and  Dengry,  on  the  great 
fpad  to  MoTffes,  about  half  a  league  iWmi  Lansanneu 
Parts  of  walls,  bricks,  Roman  coins,  and  a  eroup  in 
bronse,  representing' a' priest  pnptering  a  bullfiir  the 
sacrifice,  have  been  at  diffisrent  times  found  in  this 
spot  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road,  which  went 
nom  Vidi  to  Ouchy,  and  Vevay,  jiave  also  been  die* 
covered.  In  February  1807,  there  were  found  in  the 
wood  of  Vauz,  not  far  ftm  Vidi,  a  subterraneous' 
sipartment,  filled  with  arms  and  m^ials,  and  contain- 
uig  four  great  amphorse,  the  remains  of  marble  columns, 
iron  and  copper  pens,  silver  and  copper  pins,  a  bronae 
etatue  of  Diana,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  most  inteiifesting  promenades  at  Lausanne,  are 
that  of  Montbenon,  at  the  gate  of  St  Francois ;  the 
Signal,  situated  on  the  top  ^  a  high  eminence,  north 
of  the  town,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  all  the 
adjacent  country,  and  njear  which  is  a  beautiful  gleni 
finely  wooded,  and  highly  picturesque,  through  whidi 
runs  a  small  stream.  The  vaews  fVom  the  terrace  of  the 
caithedral,  from  the  terrace  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Gibbon,  (now  the  banking-house  of  M.  Dumolin),  are 
very  much  admired.  The  population  of  Lausanne  is 
about  8000.  East  Lcmg.  6""  45'  W  North  Lat  ^e^"  SI'  a\ 
See  SwiTZKRi^Aiin 

LAUTERBRUNNEN,  or  Lautebbrounn,  is  the 
Dane  of  a  valley  and  of  a  village  in  Switaerland,  in  the 
Canton  of  Benie,  remarkable  ?ot  the  beauty  and  jfran- 
deur  of  its  scenery.  Lauterbrunnen  is  conmumly  visited 
hy  travellers  book  Beme.    The  journey  firom  Berne  te 


thetownof  Tbun  is  performed  in  about  S  houra,  and  as 
there  is  no  carriage  road  along  the  banks  of  the  laks^ 
tmvellera  sail  along  the  lake  to  Newhaus,  which  is  ao» 
oomplished  in  less  than  three  hours.  The  traveller  ar« 
rives  at  Interlachen,  through  Unterseen,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  he  generally  ascends  to  a  wooden  pavilion,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Aar,  ficom  which  there  is  a  chang- 
ing view  of  Unterseen,  the  Aar,  the  lakes  of  Briens 
and  Thui^  and  the  mightv  summit  of  the  Jungfivu. 
The  journey  from  Interlachen  to  the  village  of  Lau« 
terbrunnen  is  generally  performed  in  little  more  than 
twoliours  in  a  chaiubanc  The  road  passes  through 
beautiful  orcharda  and  ridi  green  fields,  and  then  en* 
tersthe  valley  of  Z weyiutschinen,  defiended  on  the  right 
hand  with  magnificent  and  lofty  rodis.  The  valley  soon' 
separates  into  two^  namdy,  that  of  Grindelwald,  and 
that  of  Lauterbnmnen.;  the  Black  Lutschinen  running 
thwugh  the  fonner,'and  the  White  Lutschinen  throu^ 
the  latter.  The  v^v  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  now  very 
naerow,  and  is  flariked  on  both  sides  with  lofty  calca« 
xeeue  rooks^  eihibiting  the  osost  extraordinary  oentor^ 
ti«is  in  their  atmtification,  and  gencr^y  rising  to  the 
height  of  SOO  and  900  feet  The  rocks  of  Eisenfluei 
900  feet  high,  have  a  villaffe.of  the  saitoe  name  on  their 
summit,  and  are  beautifuUy  covered  with  wood.  The 
singular  cylindrical  rock  of  Hunoafiue  presents  at  ita 
base  horizontal  strata,  while  those  above  are  highly 
inclined,  and  in  mat  confusion. 

The  view  up  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  from  the 
village  is  extremely  grand.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  6taa« 
baoh  throwing  itidf  over  a  rock  about  1000  feet  high  i 
and  a  iitde  farther  up,  on  the  same  side,  the  fall  of  the 
^Hsbach ;  beyond  whid),  on  the  aame  side,  is  a  ms^ 
nifieent  bare  wall  of  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  900 
fiset  Inretmninc  in  an  autumn  evening  fimn  the  fiill 
of  the  Spisbadi,  Ihe  writer  of  this  article  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  scenery  of  the  valley  in  all  its  bnuQr 
and  grandeur.  The  deep  vall^,  and  its  precipitous  walb 
of  rrac,  were  almeat  involved  in  total  darkness*  while 
the  red  twilight  shed  a  bright  hue  ovor  the  snowy  flaidu 
of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Bretthom,  and  the  Lauterhom, 
which  appMied  through  the  extreme  opening  of  the  val« 
ley  as  if  uey  were  portions  of  a  difierent  world.  Thia 
appearance  was  still  more  striking  at  a  later  hour,  when 
Saturn  appeared  over  the  Jungfrau,  and  when  the  lights « 
in  the  cottages  seemed  like  so  many  stars  on  the  wk 
declivities  of  the  valley. 

The  valley  of  Laut^brunnen  is  about  five  leaguea 
long,  and  seldom  half  a  league  in  width.  More  than 
twenty  brooks  rush  over  the  rocks  which  enclose  itj 
and  it  is  probable,  that  from  this  cause  it  has  received 
its  name,  which  sig^iifies  meay  snrmgs.  The  village  of 
Lauterbrunnen  is  situated  715  leet  above  the  lake  of 
Thun,  and  2450  above  the  sea.    See  JuNorRAU. 

LAVA.    See  Volcano. 

LAVATER,  JoaN  Caspar,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
physiognomy,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switaerland,  on 
the  15ui  of  November,  1741.  Hie  father,  Henry  La« 
vater,  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  member  of  the 
government  of  Zurich ;  a  man  of  a  most  respectable 
character,  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  grei^  indus- 
try, but  by  no  means  gifled  with  any  un^oommon  ta« 
lents.  His  mother  possessed  more  gemua,  a  very  live- 
ly  imaguiation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
a£  every  description.  Both  his  parents  were  retnark- 
able  for  their  piety. 

In  his  earl^  youth,  Lavater  uppeara  to  havse  exhibit* 
ed  no  indications  ef  superior  taioits ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  prepress  in  learning  was  extremely  slow.  His  paw 
rents  were  exceedingly  attentive  to  his  education ;  but 
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i«?«t«r«    it  teaou  to  have  been  very  difficuk  to  fix  his  mind  upon  masUnr  of  Zurich  ves  his  fiither-in-Iew.    Laviter  and  In*. 
'    '    "  my  paitieuhir  study.    As  he  was  not  permitted  tojdn  his  friend  first  addressed  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
his  companions  in  any  of  their  youthful   sports,  he  unjust  magiatrale,  oontainin^  a  list  of  his  oflTences,  and 
qpent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  modelling  all  kinds  threatening  a  public  accusation,  unless  he  gave  inrnie. 
m  figures  in  wax.    It  is  remarkable  that,  for  a  loi^  diate  aatistaction  to  those  whom  he  had  plundered  N0 
pcriwl,  he  was  considered  as  totally  destitute  even  notice  having  been  taken  of  this  letter,  the  two  firiendi 
of  the  most  ordinary  talent  of  expressing  his  thoughts  made  their  complaint  public,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
by  language,  and  especially  of  the  power  of  reasoning  "  The  Unfusi  Magistrate,  or  ike  Compbini  of  a  Pai 
upon  any  sulriect ;  insomuch  that  he  was  often  taunted  triai,"  which  was  printed  and  introduced  into  the  boma 
by  his  schooUrellows  on  account  of  his  apparent  dulness.  of  the  principal  members  of  the  gofemment    The 
In  the  year  175S,  he  was  sdaed  with  a  dangerous  business  was  at  length  taken  up  by  the  oonndl  st  Zti* 
illness.    During  the  progress  ci  his  recovery,  which  rich;  a  rigorous  inquiry  was  mstituted;  and  theau- 
was  slow,  he  amused  iiimself  with  optical  exnenmenta  thors  of  iht  complaint  were  called  upon  to  make  them* 
and  diawing ;  and  throughout  Uie  whole  of  hie  sub-  selves  known.    Lavater  and  FuessU  immediately  step, 
sequent  life,  he  retained  a  fondness  for  these  occufM-  ped  forward,  and  boldly  avowed  what  they  had  written. 
tions.    In  other  respects,  this  illness  had  a  beneficial  The  magistnte,  however,  did  not  choose  to  await  die 
influence  upon  his  disposition.    About  this  thne,  Wie-  issue  of  the  inquiry;  but  thought  it  prudent  to  ab- 
land,  the  oeldmrted  poet,  came  to  Zurich,  a  drcum-  soond.    The  result  of  the  investigation  was  such,  as 
stance  which  excited  considerable  sensaticHi  in  the  town,  did  equal  credit  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  com* 
Even  the  boys  at  school  talked  with  admiration  of  the  plainersi  and  to  the  impartial  administration  of  jattfce 
nan  who  understood  so  many  languages,  whose  attain-  by  the  council  of  Zurich.    The  unjustly  acquired  pzx). 
ments  in  science  were  so  great,  and  whose  powers  of  perty  waa  restored,  and  the  guilty  magistrate  con- 
obscrvatimi.  were  so  unrivalled.    Lavater  was  so  much  damned  to  a  suitable  punishment, 
cnj^rossed  with  this  subject,  that  he  could  think  of  no*        With  a  view  to  his  improvement,  Lavater  now  on- 
thm^  but  Wieland;  and  althcnigh  he  only  saw  him  dertook  a- journey  through  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
once,  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  remarked,  that  during  which  he  had  an  oppcNlonity  of  visiting  and' 
Wiehmd's  image  was   indelibly  imprcMed  upon  his  conversing  with  many  individuals  of  the  highest  emu 
mind.     From  this  period,  he  began  to  display  a  fond«  nenee  in  literature,  and  of  making  many  observations 
ness  for  reading.    He  had  recourse  to  his  father^s  li^  on  the  characters  of  men.    After  being  absent  about 
fanury,  where  he  perused  a  variety  of  books  on  differ*  a  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1764.   Al- 
eut subjects,  but  m  a  desultory  manner,  and  without  though  he  had  at  this  time  no  living  in  the  churdi,  yet 
adhering  to  any  regular  plan.    He  had  neither  patience  be  preached  often }  and  the  style  and  form  ci  hb  aer* 
nor  resmution  to  r^  any  work  from  banning  to  end;  mons,  though  new,  were  much  admired.    His  delivoy 
whatever  required  laborious  study  or  remction  disgust-  was  warm  and  energetic,  and  he  possessed  great  clear- 
ed .him.    At  a  later  period,  he  endeavoured,  with  great  ness  in  the  exposition  of  scriptural  truths.     In  the 
difficulty,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  steady  and  regular  ap*  year  1766,  he  married  Anna  Schins,  the  dau^ter  of 

EUcation,  and  even  made  it  an  inflexible  rule  never  to  a  respectable  merchant  in  Zurich.    In  1769,  he  wu 

ty  down  a  book  which  he  had  once  b^n,  without  up^amted  pastor  of  the  Orphan's  Church ;  a  situatioo 

nenninij^  it  to  the  end,  whatever  exertion  it  might  cost  which  gave  him  an  opportunitj^,  whidi  he  alwayr 

nim,  and  however  small  the  entevtainment  or  infionna-  souprht,  of  being  useful,  and  of  doin^  good&    Here,  too^ 

lion  he  might  derive  from  it.  he  improved  that  ta)ent  for  communicating  instructian 

HMing  finished  his  school  education,  he  entered  the  to  diudren,  which  he  afterwards  brought  to  such  per- 

academical  gjftnnaHumy  or  humanity  coH^e^  in  the  year  flection. 

1758.    Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the        From  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Lavater  had  been 

two  brothers,  Henry  and  Felix  Hess,  and  Henry  Fuest-  accustomed  to  observe,  with  particular  attention,  tbr 

li,  who  were  his  fellow  studente  of  theology.    Bod*  varieties  of  form  in  the  human  countenaaoe,  and  to 

mer  and  Breitinger,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  make  drawings  of  such  features  as  appeared  to  him  ts 

professors  at  the  gymnasium,  did  not  indicate  anj  peculiarity  of  diaracta^.    The  more  be 


frttl  to  perceive  the  dwracterietic  excellencies  of  La-    observ«l»  the  more  was  he  confirmed  in  hia  belief,  that 
vater's  understanding;  and  they  paid  particular  atten^^    the  essential  qualities  of  the  mind  of  every  man  were 


tion^to  him  and  his  menda.    Budmer  especially  devo^    sensibly  peurtrayed  in  the  conformation  of  his  whole 
ed  much>  of  his  tiase  to  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  is    body,  especially  of  his  head  and  face.     The  result  of 


supposed  to  have  had  oonsiderable  influence  on  the  these  observations  induced  him  to  think,  that  it  might 

poetical  talente  of  Lavater.     In  the  year  17^9,  he  at-  be  possible  to  discover  some  certain  principles  upon 

tended  the  philosophical  lectures ;   and  towards  the  this  subject,  whidi  might  be  systematically  arrai^ 

end  of  that  year,  he  was  admitted  into  the  theological  in  the  form  of  a  science.    He  Ixith  corresponded  and 

dass.    His  attention  was  now  almost  exdusively  de«  conversed  upon  this  subject  with  his  friend  Dr.  Zimmer* 

voted  to  the  stttdv  of  divinity.    About  this  time,  too,  he  mann;  and  in  spite  of  his  objections,   mnA  those  of 

composed  many  devotional  poems ;  some  of  which  were  other  learned  men,  Lavater  still  continued  to  be  per* 

afterwards  inserted  in  his  doUedum  of  Spiriiual  Songs,  suaded  of  the  truth  of  his  favourite  theory.     Tbe'prin- 

In  the  year  1762,  having  completed  his  theological  ciples  from  which  he  set  out  are  to  be  found  in  a  snuJl 

atodies,  he  entered  into^ the  ministry.    About  this  time  work,  published  by  Zimmermann  in   177fl.  entitled, 

a  circumstance  occurred,  which  at  once  developed  the  **  John  Caspar  Lavater  on  Phifsiognomjf/*  being  the 

charuteristic  energy  of  hia  mind,  and  laid  the  fonn«  first  publicatiott-  which- appeared  upon  the  aubject 

dation  of  that  celebritv  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed^  The  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  F^siognooiy 

Lavater  and  his  friend  Henry  Fuessli  (the  celebrated  was  nublished  in  1775,  undter  the  title  of '<  A^agmenU,' 

painter  \  had  heard  much  of  tho  acte  of  injustice  com-  whicK  was  soon  followed  by  three  other  vnlmnes.  Th^ 

mittad  EKTvft  ruling  eoagistrate  in- one  of  the  bailiwicks  work,  which  contains  a-  gf^at  many  cciaions  and  into^ 

of  Zurich*    But  althcmgh^  the  complainte  of  hia  con-  esting  observations,  exhimte  much  deUcate  flBsKiy,  ssd 

duct  became  daiW  louder,  and  hiy  guilt  more  evident»  refined,  though .fanofulreasoningi  waa  i«ad  with  grest 

yet  it  seemed  difficult  to  obtain  re^bess,  as  the  burgo-  avidity ;  and  the  theory  of  Lavater,  although  now  al* 
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^^^'  most  oomtgiied  to  oblhrum,  becaane  a  fkahioiiable  study^ 
"^^  among  the  lesmed  and  the  nnkaned,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  waa  soon  diseorered,  htowerer, 
that  thia  theory  wanted  consistency,  and  that  it  waa 
founded  on  no  just  or  certain  prineiplea.  Lavater  hiniN 
self,  who  waa  more  renuurkabte  €»  toe  liveliness  of  his 
imaginations  than  for  depth  of  reflection  or  soundness 
<j£  reasoning,  seems  to  have  totally  overlooked  those 
circumstancea  whidi  were  most  cslculated  to  give  hia 
theory  even  the  a{>peataice  of  systematic  science.  He 
sought  the  indications  of  character  chiefly  in  the  toHd 
^parii,  espedally  the  forehead  and  the  nose ;  and  from 
these  he  drew  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  original 
dispositions  of  men.    He  neglected  the  soft  and  more 

g^  ^r 

moveable  features^  such  as  the  eye,  and  particularly 
the  lines  about  the  mouth  and  nose ;  from  which  he 
might  have  been,  perhi^,  better  warranted  in  fornix 
ing  conclusions  respectmg  the  acquired  dispositions, 
the  feelings,  and  the  passions  of  the  individual.  But 
although  this  work  must  be  considered  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fiuiciful,  rather  than  of  a  scientific  mind,  it 
contains  undoubtedly  many  ingenious  and  interesting 
olMcrvatimis,  whidi  shew,  that  the  author  possessed 
much  deKeate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  There  is 
in  it,  howeveTi  as  in  almost  all  the  productions  of  Lava- 
ter, too  great  a  parade  of  langttage,«*many  degant  and 
aententious  passages,  not  greatlv  overburthened  with 
meaning.  Many  will  esteem  the  work  as  valuable, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  eninravings;  a  number  of 
which,  exhibiting  the  heads  of  men  and  animals,  are 
exquisitely  finismd,  and  singularly  expressive.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  translation  of 
Lavater's  PhynogMnmf^  from  which  the  BngHsh  ver- 
.  aion  was  macle,  was  not  a  mere  translation  from  the  ori» 
ginal  German  work,  but,  in  many  respects,  a  new  tre^ 
tiae,  translated  under  the  eye,  and  revised  1^  Lavater 
.himseUl  An  abridgment  i^  the  work,  in  four  volumes 
8vo.  was  published  by  Ambruster  (1763-17S6),  which, 
according  to  Lavater,  contains,  in  a  less  expensive  form, 
the  whole  essence  of  the  large  edition. 

In  the  year  1778,  Lavater  was  appointed  dean  of 
St  Peter's  diurch,  which  'considefably  enlarged  his 
-aphere  of  exertion.  From  thw  period  he  continued 
to  publish  numerous  worka,  which  were  calculated  to 
promote  the  knowledge,  and  advance  the  interests  of 
religion.  Having  translated  Bonnet* s  Inquiry  into  the 
EMences  of  Chriitioniiy,  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
dedicate  the  book  to  the  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  with  a  challen^,  either  to  mute 
it  publicly,  or  to  profess  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
its  arguments,  by  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  Men- 
delssdm  answered  in  a  style  at  once  modest  and  man* 
ly ;  and  Lavater  afterwards  repented  of  the  step  he 
luul  taken,  and  acknowledged  in  public,  that  his  seal 
bad  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  La- 
vater, who  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his  ar« 
dent  love  of  genuine  freed<mi,  was  naturally  led  to  re- 
gard tiiat  event  with  a  favourable  eye ;  but  after  it  had 
assumed  a  character  of  atrocity,  Aiid  threatened  de« 
.  atruction  to  the  sacred  and  salutarv  principles  of  reli- 
gion, of  morals,  and  of  social  order,  he  loudly  pro- 
claimed bis  abhorrence  of  the  enormities  which  it  oc- 
casioned, and  strove  to  avert  the  calamities  which  im- 
pended over  his  native  country.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary scenes  which  ensued  in  Switzerlaiul,  he  pre- 
served the  character  of  a  sincere  and  aealous  pa- 
triot He  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation 
into  all  parties,  and  never  ceased  to  raise  his  voice, 
freely  and  boldly,  against  all  mannerof  oppression  and 
injustice.    His  condugt,  indeed,  gave  uaabrage  to  the 
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.members  of  the  Helvetic  Directory,  and  he  became  a 
victim  to  that  sjrstem  of  deportatitm,  by  which  the  re« 
•  voltttiooaiyfiiction  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of 
all  those  who  ventured  to  call  their  measures  in  ques- 
tion. The  sentence  against  him,  however,  was  after- 
wards recalled,  and  he  was  set:  at  liberty.  At  the 
stonnii^  of  the  dXy  of  Zurich  by  the  Frenoi  army  un- 
der Massena,  in  I799t  Lavater  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive  a  wound  in  the  breast  The  wound  was  not 
ooDsidered  dangerous,  although  he  waa  obliged  to  coiv- 
fine  himself  to  bed,  and  suffered  great  pain.  Having 
exerted  himself  however,  beyond  hia  strength,  in  re* 
ligiotts  and  charitable  duties,  before  his  wound  waa 
completely  cured,  he  bronffht  on  a  train  of  dangerous 
aymptoms,  which  at  length  terminated  his  life,  on  the 
fld  of  January,  1801,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ttge. 

The  character  oi  Lavater  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable;  he  waa  a  seilous  and  upright  patriot— 4m  ac- 
tive and  conscientioas  minister  of  religion— and  a  man 
of  the  roost  genuine  benevolence.  His  moral  conduct 
was,  upon  every  oocaaion,  most  exemplary;  and  hia 
whole  life  was  mnt  ia  unwearied  efforts  to  promote 
the  happiness  in  mankind.  His  virtues,  indeed,  seein 
to  have  contributed  more  than  his  talenta  towards  el^ 
vatinghimtotbatheight  in  the  scale  of  celebrity  which 
he  held  during  his  life.  So  great  was  his  popuhufty  at 
Zurich,  that,  m  his  w^ks,  the  pec^le  frequently  flock- 
ed around  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  their 
respect 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  works  of 
Lavater.  Amcmg  these,  his  physiognomical  publican 
ticois  enjoyed  a  very  extensive,  though  ephemeral  oelfr* 
btky.  Hia  ether  works,  chiefly  on  religiouB  subjecti^ 
.  are  very  numerous ;  and  aome  of  them  were  extronely 
popular  in  their  day,  though  now  little  read.  Hia 
leamii^  waa  not  very  extensive^— his  powers  of  rea- 
soning by  no  means  remaricable— 4md,  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions, he  seems  to  give  ftdl  scope  to  the  play  of  hia 
.fancy,  and  to  revel  in  the  regions  of  enthusiasm.  Hia 
pulpit  eloquence,  however,  was  much  admired ;  for  hia 
^[emus  seined  better  calculated  to  influence  die  feeU 
mgB  of  an  audience,  than  to  display  itself  in  writings, 
which  were  destined  to  be  perused  and  coolly  analysed 
in  the  closet  His  Apharisnu  oh  Man  have  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  best .  of  his  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions ;  and  his  Scktaeiizerlieder,  (Songs  of  the  Swiss,) 
and  some  of  his  devotional  effusions,  are  still  read  and 
admired  by  his  countrymen.  See  Leonard  Meiater^s 
Btriihmte  Zurioker,  and  Beruhmie  Manner  Heiveiiens, 
1782 ;  K.  L.  von  Haller,  Denkmal  der  Wahrheii  auf 
.  •/.  X.  Lavater;  J.  K,  Lavater's  Lebensbeschreibung  von 
uinem  Tochtermanne  Georg  Gessner,  1802,  180S ; 
Meiner's  Briefe  uber  die  Sckweitx,  2d  edit  Beriki,  1788; 
and  Jordan's  Lexicon  Deuiscker  DidUer  and  Proiait- 
ten.    («) . 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrxnce,  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1743.  Hia  fiither,  being  in  opulent  circumstan* 
ces,  gave  his  son  every  advantage  which  a  liberal 
education  could  bestow ;  and  the  genius  of  Lavoisier 
was  directed,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences,  which  he  cultivated  with  great  aeal 
and  success.  In  the  ;^ear  1764,  he  drew  up  a  memoir, 
in  answer  to  a  questiim  proposed  by  the  French  go« 
vernment,  on  the  beat  and  most  economical  means  of 
li|^ting  the  streets  of  a  great  dty,  whidi  obtained  for 
him  the  priae  of  a  gold  medal,  and  was  printed  at  the 
expenoe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  ^m  the  ISth  of  May,  1768.  During 
this  periods  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of 
se  vmd  valuable  treatises  on  philosophical  subjects,  which 
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LftTobiet.  were  printed  in  vanoos  periodical  works.    His  obser-  with  regard  to  die  best  mediod  of  maniifiiGtiiriDg  si.  ImUr. 

'               vations  on  the  experimenta  made  with  a  view  to  prove  signaU,  and  of  securing  them  against  ibrgery.    Having  ^^^  ~^ 
the  possibility  of  converting  water  into  earth,  will  be  bam  invited  by  a  committee  of  the  Constituent  Asku- 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1770.    In  biy,  in  1791)  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  rendei^nioi« 
the  course  of  various  journies  through  different  districts  -simple  the  collection  nf  the  taxes^  he  prodnoed  a  moit 
of  France^  he  found  opportunities  i£  collecting  copious  valuable  memoir  on  the  various  productions  of  the  ooun. 
matmals  for  the  mineralogy  of  that  kingdom^  whidi  ser-  tiy»  and  their  consumption,  wlnoi  was  lAerwaids  prinu 
'ved  as  the  foundation  of  a  work  on  the  revolutions  of  die  ed  by  order  of  the  assembly,  under  Che  title  of  RicL 
^Jbbe,  and  the  formation  <of  the  strata  of  die  earth,  of  estet  terriUnialet  de  la  France,    After  having  been  one 
•whidi  he  gave  interesting  sketches  in  the  Memoirs  of  of  the  administrators  of  the  Caun  UEiomuHe,  he  was 
die  Fren(£  Academy  lor  1772  and  17S7.  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tne  nstionil 
The  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemical  science  which  treasury ;  and  into  this  department  he  intiodnoed  the 
were  made,  about  this  period,  particulariy  by  the  Bri*  greatest  order  and  r^ularity. 
tish  philosophers,  attracted  the  attention  of  Lavoisier,        A  life  thus  spent  m  the  culdvadon  of  sdenoe,  snd 
who  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  great  im-  talents  thus  actively  and  beneficisily  devoted  to  the  ser* 
portance  of  these  discoveries  in  die  further  prosecution  vice  of  Kis  country,  ought  to  have  secured  for  Lcvoinsr 
of  phjTsical  research.     In  his  Opuscules  Chymiques^  die  lasting  esteem  of  his  iellow-citixens,  and  the  quiet 
which  were  published  in  1774»  he  exhibited  a  dear  and  enjoyment  of  that  reputatino  which  he  had  so  wdl  ine« 
elegant  view  of  the  history  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  rited  by  his  exertions.    But  he  had  the  misfortnoe  to 
along  with  some  ingenious  and  accurate  experiments  of  live  during  a  period,  when  talents,  however  enunent, 
Us  own.    In  the  year  1778,  he  entered  into  an  exami-  and  virtues,  however  conspicuous,  were  insufficient  to 
nation  of  Dr.  Priestley's  dephlogisticated  air,  and  pub-  protect  their  possessor  from  the  wanton  outra^  of 
lished  his  proofs  that  this  substance  is  a.  constituent  lawless  power.    During  the  horrors  of  Bobespicnre's 
principle  of  all  acids ;  and  to  this  principle,  therefore,  usurpation,   he  seems  to  have  in  part  ibreseen  the 
he  save  the  name  o£  oxygen.    This  was  the  first  great  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  used  to  observe  to  Lt- 
atep  in  his  progress  towards  a  new  system  of  chemical  lande,  that  when  stript  of  his  property,  he  was  pre- 
edence.    He  next  proceeded  to  mske  experiments  on  pared  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  hia  labour.    His  opa. 
the  production  of  water,  by  burning  oxygen  gas  widi  lence,  indeed,  was  his  chief  crime;  or  dut,  at  \u0i, 
hydrogen  gas,  and  on  its  decomposition  into  me  same  which  marked  him  out  as  a  proper  victim  to  the  rapsd* 
elements;  and  he  at  length  completed  his  system,  b^  ty  of  the  existing  rulers.    Having  been  involved  in 
his  theories  of  combustion  and  oxydation,  his  analysis  diarges  fabricated  against  twen^*eight  fiumer»gcne> 
of  atmospherical  air,  his  doctrine  of  caloric,  &c.    In  ral,  he  was  capitally  condemned.    A  vain  attempt  wis 
the  year  1789,  he  published  his  Elemene  de  Chvmie,  a  made  to  touch  the  compassionate  feelings  of  the  tribo- 
work  which  has  beai  much  admired  as  a  modeiof  sd-  nal,  by  a  description  of  the  works,  and  a  recanitttlstioB 
entific  composition.   In  these  elements,  ^e  author  com*  of  the  merits  of  Lavdsier.    The  bouts  of  tnese  fero- 
pletely  overthrew  the  previous  dieory  of  Stahl ;  and,  dous  instruments  of  oppression  and  cruelty  were  om* 
by  a  beautiful  chain  of  logical  reasoning,  estddished  pletely  hardened  agdnst  such  an  appeal ;  and  he  wd» 
one  more  consistent  with  the  recent  discoveries.    The  lered  on  die  scaffiild,  on  the  8di  of  May  179^ 
system  of  Lavdsier,  however,  was  not  recdved  with*        Such  was  the  unmerited  fiite  of  Lavoisier ;  a  msn  no 
out  opposition ;  but  its  merit  has  at  length  been  gene-  less  distinguished  for  the  mildness  and  hvimanity  of  his 
«dly  stcknowledged,  and  its  principles  were  ultimately  private  character,  dian  for  his  sdentific  attainments. 
ad(^pted  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  France  and  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  and  his  countenance  indicst* 
Great  Britain.    In  order  to  complete  the  revolution  in  ed  genius,  intelligence,  and  benignity.    The  great  in* 
diemicd  science,  Lavdsier  and  his  associates  invented  fluence  he  possessed,  on  account  of  his  Ibrtune,  his  ta- 
rn new  nomenclature,  which,  after  a  violent  controvert  Icnts,  and  his  situation  in  the  treasury,  was  oootimul* 
ay,  has  been  pretty  ^nerally  adopted.  ly  employed  in  doing  good.    He  was  married,  in  1771 1 
The  talents  and  soentific  acouirements  of  Lavoisier,  to  Marie- AnnaiPierette  Paulie,  the  daughter  of  a  ftr* 
pdnted  htm  ou^  upon  several  occasionsi  as  a  person  mer-general ;  a  kdy  of  pleasing  manners,  and  coosi* 
whose  services  might  be  employed  f^  the  benefit  of  the  derable  talents  and  accomplishments.    She  engraved, 

fublic    In  the  year  1776|  he  was  engaged  by  diat  en-  with  her  own  hand,  the  copperplates  to  his  labt  work. 

ightened  minister,  Turgot,  to  superintend  the  manu*  This  lady  afterwards  gave  her  hand  to  die  odebrsttd 

iacture  of  gunpowder;  and  his  chemicd  investigations  Count  Rumford. 

of  the  proper  mode^  of  preparing  this  article,  were  so        The  merit  of  Lavoisier,  as  a  philosc^her,  particabr* 

auooes^ul,  that  he  incrmsed  its  explosive  force  by  one*  ly  with  regaid  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  chemical 

fourth ;  while,  by  reforming  the  existing  regulations  science,  are  universally  acknowledged.     His  own  ex* 

with  regard  to  the  collection  of  materials  ror  the  manu«  periments  were  generally  simple  and  well  chosen,  and 

facture,  he  quintupled  the  produce.    To  the  sdences,  performed  with  great  accuracy;  but  hia  talents  were 

« arts,  and  manufiu:|tures,  he  rendered  many  other  most  most  conspicuous  in  the  judidous  use  he  made  of  the 

important  services^  both  in  a  public  and  private  capa-  discoveries  of  others,  which  his  genius  enabled  him  to 

city.    Having  beoi  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  reduce  into  a  ludd  and  connected  system.     In  the  Me* 

to  the  academy,  he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  fiom  1779  to  \19it 

and  economy  into  the  expenditure.    He  was  a  most  there  are  forty  papers  of  his  writing,  containing  msny 

active  promoter  of  all  useful  plans  and  inquiries ;  and  -valuable  observations  on  some  of  die  most  important 
when  the  new  system  'of  measures  was  proposed,  he  subjects  of  physical  reseurch.  One  of  the  last  of  has 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on  that  subject,  by  philosophical  works  was  a  treatise  on  the  perspiration  of 
oontnbutin^  some  new  and  accurate  experiments  on  animals,  which  was  first  read  to  the  Aoidemy  on  the 
the  expansion  of  metals.  At  an  early  period,  his  at-  4th  of  May,  1791|  which  contains  the  result  of  a  nmn« 
tention  was  directed  towards  agricultural  pursuits,  and  her  of  curious  experiments,  made  with  great  delieicy, 
he  allotted  a  track  of  240  arpents  of  land,  on  his  estate    and  highly  interesting  to  the  sdence  of  physldofOf* 

in  the  Vendomais,  for  the'purpose  df  experimental  farm-  See  Lalande's  Acrrmnl  of  the  Life  and  Writtn^t  rfl^* 
ing.    He  was  consulted  by  the  National  Convention    vomer ;  Djcf.  Biog.  ei  Hut.    Gen.  Biog.  Dk$*    (t) 
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Jr  EW  subjects  are  more  comprehensive  than  (hat  of 
law.  It  has,  indeed,  in  every  department  of  it, 
been  overloaded  and  oppressed  with  a  mass  of  com- 
mentary, sometimes  contradictory,  often  unintelli* 
gible,  commonly  futile,  and  therefore  almost  always 
alike  unprofitable  to  the  student,  and  disregarded  by 
the  intelligent  practitioner.  But,  independently  of 
so  monstrous  an  overgrowth,  the  main  stem  and 
branches  of  this  noble  science  occupy  a  large  space, 
and  to  be  adequately  conceived,  would  require  a 
▼ery  ample  delineation.  Besides  the  principles  com-* 
mon,  or  which  ought  to  be  common,  to  all  law,  (we 
mean  the  immutable  principles  of  morality  and  religion,) 
how  various  and  important  are  the  modifications  of  the 
different  systems  instituted  in  different  countries !  How 
various  the  circumstances  on  which  these  modifications 
necessarily  depend ! — ^the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people, 
from  whatever  causes  originating ;  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms which  have  insensibly  grown  up  among  them ; 
the  inland  or  maritime  Tituation  of  the  territory ;  the 
&;reater  or  less  degree  of  progress  already  made  in  civi« 
lization ;  the  character  of  the  popular  superstitions, 
whether  introduced  by  accident,  policy,  or  imitation ; 
the  nature  of  the  government ;  the  agricultural  or  com- 
mercial  facilities  of  the  country ;  and  a  thousand  other 


causes  whidi  infinitely  diversify  the  judicial  systems  of 
different  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  in  this  place  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  detail  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject  We  must 
confine  ourselves  to  such  branches  of  it  as  appear  to  be 
of  paramount  importance,  or  of  which  a  detail,  as  far  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  may  be  the  most  generally  inte- 
resting and  useful.  We  mean  to  submit,  therefore,  Isi, 
Some  obiervatioM  on  law  in' general  ;  2d,  An  outline  of 
the  law  of  nations ;  Sd,  An  institute  or  abstract  of  t& 
laxv  of  England  ,*  and,  4/A,  A  similar  institute  or  abstract, 
of  the  law  of  Scotland,  For  the  judicial  establishments 
of  other  countries,  with  whose  institutions  ft  is  less 
necessary  we  should  be  intimately  acquainted,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  what  they  may  find  under  the  different 
correspondent  articles  of  this  work.  We  only  here  ob- 
serve, tliat,  with  the  exception  of  certain  local  customs, 
the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  various  extensive  colo- 
nies dependent  on  Great  Britain,  are,  with  a  few  occa- 
sional modifications,  similar  to  Uiose  of  England ;  and 
that  the  enactments  of  the  British  Parliament  reach 
to  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  either  where  it  is  ex« 
pressly  so  provided,  or  where  the  generied  tenor  of  the 
enactment  nas  indicated  such  to  be  the  intention  ot 
the  legislature. 


Law* 


PART  I.    OF  LAW  IN  GENERAL. 


lav,  wliat?  I  •  LaWt  as  applicable  to  human  conduct  in  geueral* 
may  be  defined  a  rule  of  moral  action  proceeding  from 
ic  superior  having  right  Ip  oonmand,  and  directed  to  in- 
feriors bound  to  obey*  Of  this  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  obligation  to  obedienee  on  the  other,  the 
C9  obl^s-  foundation,  or  principle,  is  the  happiness  of  those  to 
>ry  phna-  yff\^j^  the  rule  is  directed.  If  the  rule  does  not  sub- 
atantaally  contemplate  this  happiness,  it  has  proceeded 
without  the  correspondent  authority  in  the  superior, 
and  is  not  obligatory  <m  the  inferior. 

S.  It  i$i  however,  a  very  different  consideration  in 
what  manner  the  presence  of  this  obligatory  principle 
is  to  be  ascertained.  To  assert  that  every  individual  is 
bound  to  obedience,  according  only  as  he  may  discover 
the  ommection  of  his  happiness  wtu  the  rule,  would  be 
to  make  ignorance  the  measure  of  submission,  and  to 
aubjeci  oraer  to  the  blind  cafHioe  of  inclination,  preju- 
dice, or  passion.  Even  in  the  administration  of  the  un* 
changeable  precepts  of  morality  proceeding  from  the 
Deity  himaelf,  it  aometimea  seems  hard,  even  to  the  in- 
telligent and  refieeting,  to  reconcile  the  observance  of 
theniv  under  some  particular  circumstances,  with  the 
happiness  of  the  incuvidual ;  how  much  oftener  to  the 
vulgar,  who,  uninatructed  by  contemplation,  or  blinded 
by  the  selfishness  of  vice  nr  passion,  so  frequently  in- 
dicate by  their  conduct  their  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  principle*  and  their  practical  disbelielf  in 
the  obligatory  mature  of  the  rule.  But  with  regard  to 
laws  ol  human  institution,  tliis  nropensity  to  disobe- 
dience,  ao  fir  as  the  neve  principle  in  question  is  con* 
ceroed,  must  be  greater.  The  source  from  which  the^ 
proceed,  even  in  their  purest  state,  is  ever  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  interest  or  error.  There  is  haaard,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance,  that  the  obligatory  principle 
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may  be  absent,  whilst,  in  some,  that  absence  is  obvioua* 
and  certain*  Hence  a  perpetual  occasion  to  the  igno- 
rant, that  is,  to  the  people  in  general  of  whom  every 
community  is  composed,  to  question  the  obliffation  of 
the  laws.  The  obligations  of  morality,  indeed,  can  in, 
no  instance  be  denied,  even  by  the  intelligent  and  re« 
fleeting,  without  involving  a  contradiction  m  their  con*^  . 
ception  of  the  divine  nature,  since  the  moral  oonstitu** 
tbn  of  man,  by  which  he  judges  of  right  and  wrong». 
approves  and  disapproves^  proceeds  from  the  same 
Bemg  who  has  ordained  the  precepts  of  morality  them-- 
selves ;  but  in  laws  o£  human  institution,  such  an  argu-. 
ment  for  the  invariable  presence  of  the  cl>ligatoTy  prin-^ 
ciple,  can  have  no  place,  and  theinteUi^ent  must  some*^ 
times  tmite  with  the  vulgar  iit  regarding  the  rule  aa^ 
wanting  the  essential  characteristic  of  its  authority. 

3.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  a  principle  which  it  mav  be  Yet  not  tlit 
often  difficult  to  discover,  and  whiai  is  always  liable  to  Icm  rc>l* 
be  misunderstood  or  perverted  by  those  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  the  restraints  of  law  ?     The  principle  it* 
self,  we  answer,  is  not  therefore  the  less  real ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  discover  any  other  reasonable  foundation  on* 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authority  of  him  who  is- 
sues the  rule,  and,  on  the  other,  the  obligation  to  obe-. 
dienoe  of  him  who  is  to  obey,  can  be  rested.     In  fact,, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  sufficientlv  obvious,  where  selfish; 
views  of  an  exclusive  interest  no  not  interfere  to  mis- 
lead the  jud^ent;  and  bad  must  be  that  system  of 
law  where  it  is  not  in  most  instanoea  recognizable. 
Yet  as  it  is  often  found,  even  where  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  to  be  of  toe  fine  or  distant  an  application  to 
efiect  popular  control,  other  sanctions  more  direct  and' 
impressive  than  the  mere  privation  of  the  good  conse** 
quent  upon  obedience,  are  commonly  superinduced.. 
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ta^-  In  morality,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  the  dis- 
approbation of  our  species,  amounting,  in  aggravated 
cases,  to  direct  hostility,  constitute  this  sanction ;  in 
human  institutions,  it  consists  in  the  personal  suQering 
of  the  offender,  or  the  diminution  of  his  estate  by 
pecuniary  penalties.  Where  the  principle  is  less  ap- 
parent, or  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misapprehended 
or  perverted,  such  sujierinduced  sanction,  it  is  ob- 
vious, becomes  still  more  requisite  to  secure  sub- 
mission to  the  rule.  Yet  it  were  absurd  to  regard 
this  sanction  as  the  test,  either  of  the  superior's  right 
to  command,  or  of  the  inferior's  obligation  to  obey ; 
since,  vhere  the  principle  in  question,  that  is,  the  good 
of  the  inferior,  is  altogether  absent  from  the  rule,  or  it 
may  be  his  positive  hurt  plainlv  contemplated,  super- 
inciuced  sanctions,  and  these  of  tne  severest  sort,  become 
the  most  indispensably  necessary.  Whilst,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  these  superadded  sanctions  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  there  is,  on  the 
other,  no  principle  but  the  good  ot  the  inferior,  by 
which  we  can  measure  its  legitimate  .authority.  Un- 
doubtedly, where  its  enactments  are  on  the  whole  be- 
neficial, a  wise  people  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
system,  yield  their  obedience,  even  in  those-cases  where 
their  good  is  obviously  not  contemplated ;  nor,  whether 
.prospective  reasoning  be  consulted,  or  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  nations,  will  they  withhold  their  submission, 
until,,  by  an  honest  and  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  of  revolution,  they  plain-ly  per- 
ceive a  preponderance  of  advantage  as  the  result 

4.  From  the  various  relations  in  which  the  human 
species  is  placed,  arise  various  classes  or  denominations 
of  law  ;  some- more,  others  less  general :  As, 

First,mFram  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the 
Deity,  arises  religion,  or  the  divine  law,  comprehending 
those  duties  which,  as  a  creature  variously  endowed,  he 
ewes  to  the  Creator,  from  whom  these  endowments 
proceed.  Possessing  life,  reason,  nuMral  perception,  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  other  sources  of  en- 
joyment incident  to  his  condition,  he  recognises  the 
uatural,  duty  of  gratitude,  as  at  once  founded  in  natural  senti- 
ment, and  demanded  by  its  own  reasonableness.  Pos- 
sessing intelligence,  by  which  he  derives  a  glimpse  of 
that  in6nite  wisdom  and  power  which  appear  to' per- 
vade <n«ation,  he  in  the  same  manner  acknowledges  at 
once  the  sentiment  and  the  ditty  of  adoration^  De- 
pendent from  day  to  day  for  every  good  he  enjoys,  and 
conscious  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  communion  with 
a  Being  so  holy,  so  beneficent,  so  powerful,  he  feels 
his  obligation  to  prayer,  and  delights  in  the  exercise  of 
it  Perceiving,  in  fine,  that  what  are  usually  called  the 
evils  of  life  cannot,  consistently  with  the  notions  of  per- 
fection which  he  is  forced  from  every  consideration  to 
^rm  of  the  divine  nature,  be  otherwise  regarded  than 
as  ultimately  connected  with  a  scheme  of  infinite  be- 
neficence; and  awaiting,  upon  grounds  of  the  highest 
reason,  an  immortality  beyond  the  present  existence, 
where  the  perfect  wisdom  of  that  scheme  shall  be  fully 
disclosed,  he  recognises  the  duty  of  redgnation,  end  de- 
rives from  the  practice  of  it  a  support  and  satisfactiqn 
infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  philosophical  pre- 
cepts unconnected  with  that  principle.  Thus,  from  the 
various  points  of  relation  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
may  be  deduced  the  various  duties  of  religion,  or  those 
divine  laws  which  the  Deity  has  made  it  at  once  the  duty 
and  the  happiness  of  all  his  rational  creatures  to  observe. 
rcrealed.  But  to  these  obligations,  which  are  common  to  all 

liie  species,  beinff  the  duties  of  mere  naturul  religion, 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  revealed  xeligion  are  to  be 
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superadded,  which,  as  Christians,  we  are  in  like  man^    Ut . 
ner  bound  to  believe  and  practise.  >^^^ 

Second,  From  the  relation  in  whidi,  as  partaking  of  Sceond,  E- 
one  common  nature,  the  different  individuals  of  the  tlnei,on» 
species,  under  whatever  government  or  in  wh.tever«K  »»"■ 
gion  of  the  fflobe  they  may  be  placed,  stand  to  one  an* 
other,  arise  &e  obligations  of  maraUty,  or  eikicf.   Hence 
the  duty  of  benevolence,  or  an  affectionate  desire  of  the 
happiness  of  all  men,  prompting  us  to  the  actual  perfor- 
mance of  every  kind  office  witnin  our  power.    Hence 
likewise  the  obligations  of  justice,  truth,  candour,  and  all 
the  other  duties  which  form  the  proper  subject  of  the 
moralist 

Third,  From  the  relation  subsisting  between  men  as  Thbd,  Is- 
constituting  different  nations,  communities,  or  bodiei  ^"<x<m^ 
politic,  is  derived  international  law,  or  as  it  is  usoally  !j'*"''* 
thouffh  less  accurately  called,  the  law  of  nations;  of 
whioi  we  are  afterwards  to  treat  more  at  large. 

Fourth,Frotsi  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  diffe-  Fonth,  tv 
rent  individuals  who  compose  one  nation,  or  commu-^/*^ 
nity,  arises  civU,  or  municipal  laws  being  that  body*"^^** 
of  rules  which,  issuing  from  a  supreme  authority  duly 
constituted  by  national  consent,  direct  or  implied,  are 
obligatory  on  each  individual  alike,  for  the  good  of  all. 
Thus,  there  are  as  many  separate  systems  of  dril  or 
municipal  law  as  there  are  separate  and  independent 
communities,  for  no  people  can  exist  in  a  state  of  union 
without  a  system  of  rules  of  some  sort  or  another,  by 
which  their  transactions  and  conduct  nuiy  be  more  or 
less  regulated  and  controlled. 

5.  Each  of  these  general  departments,  or  sorts  of  SuMiBaii 
law,  may  again  be  divided  into  distinct  subordinate  <li^j|^'^ 
branches,  according  to  the  subject  or  class  of  circum-  ^^j^* 
stances  to  which  they  more  immediately  refer.     Thus,  "^^ 

.civil  law  may  be  divided  into  political  law,  whidi  re- 
lates to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  governors  and  govern- 
ed relatively  to  one  another ;— -into  criminal  law,  which 
refers  to  the  moral  conduit  of  the  dtiiena  in  oases  of 
such  atrocity  as  are  thought  to  afiect  the  general  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  community  ;-^into  eccksiasiictu  law, 
which  relates  more  immediately  to  the  police  of  reli* 
gion,  and  the  rights  of  the  church  and  ito  funetiMiaries ; 
—into  civil  law,  in  a  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  or 
those  rules  which,  in  contradistinction  to  ecclesiastical, 
criminal,  and  other  branches  of  the  municipal  ood^ 
refer  to  contracts,  succession,  &c;— into  the  law  of 
process,  comprehending  the  structure  of  couru  of  law, 
and  the  various  modes,  adapted  to  various  circum- 
stances, by  which  civil  suits  as  well  as  criminal  proce- 
dure must  be  conducted.  And  so  of  the  other  general 
departments  of  law. 

6.  Like  every  other  science,  law  has  advnneed  gra*  0utfise«t 
dually  to  its  present  sute.     At  first,  laws   regaled  ^^ 
only  great  inconveniences  and  concenis  of  iiigbest  im-  ^ 
portance.     Criminal  laws  extended  only  to  aoch  crimes 

as  were  most  dreaded,  and  in  ]»t>portum  as  new  and 
more  artful  disorders  arose,  new  remedies  were  applied; 
whilst  civil  institutions,  pnoperly  so  called,  regulated 
the  public  worship  of  the  godis,  the  distribatioo  of 
lands,  marriage,  succession*  To  detail  the  proffress  of 
law  in  different  countries,  andtotrace  the  auoceasive  im- 
provements which  one  country  derived  Aomenotherin 
this  respect,  would  be  aitfficiently  intettsdng  and  in* 
Btructive.    We  here  sketdi  only  the  outline^ 

7.  The  earliest  of  all  laws  is  that  of  nature^  eoeording  u«  « *'^ 
to  which,  men,  in  their  wildest  state,  origtnslly  lifcd.  nsr. 
As  in  such  a  state  they  had  little  need  of  la^r,  so  the 
dictates  of  nature  were  ^comparatively  lew  and  ampl 
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«  mere  ny  of  that  norel  sentiment  mil  right  reason    foe  broaght  up  together,  proscribed  idleness  and  li]kury» 
which  God  has  intended  should,  in  a  more  advanced    and  enjoined  the  greatest  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the 
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stage  of  the  social  progress,  direct  and  regulate  our 
more  iVequent  intercourse  with  one  another. 

8.  So  or  as  xemds  human  regulations,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  the  first  were  those  domestic  rules 

prior  to  for.  whidi  the  fiither  of  a  family  would  have  occasion  to  ob- 
nition  of    serve  in  the  control  of  it.     Nor  can  these  regulations, 
or  first  principles  of  human  laws,  be  regarded  as  unim- 
portant, since,  in  the  earliest  condition  of  society,  fami- 
lies iform  so  many  distinct  communities. 

9.  When  men  began  to  unite  in  villages  and  cities, 
these  more  private  regulations  would  be  found  inade- 
quate to  restrain  a  more  numerous  society ;  and  a  body 
of  rules,  as  well  as  an  authority  accompanied  with  great- 
er power  than  the  merely  paternal,  became  necessary. 
Afterwards,  when  many  towns  and  districts  united  for 
their  common  convenience  and  defence,  the  judicial  re* 
gttlations  necessarily  multiplied;  and  the  Supreme 
Authority  from  which  they  emanated  and  were  to  be 
enforced,  issued,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  different  states 
thus  formed,  in  a  Monarchy,  an  Aristocracy,  a  Demo- 
cracy, or  a  compound  of  two  or  more  of  these  simpler 
forms  of  magistracy. 

10.  The  conduct  of  the  justest  and  wisest  individu- 
als in  bH  their  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  would  na- 

nirfinT^*  turally  suggest  a  rule  of  behaviour  to  others,  whilst 

lavnTeri.    ^^  counsels  and  advice  would  graduidly  acquire  force^ 

and  be  adopted  as  a  general  regulation.     Thus  sages 

and  philosophers  were  the  first  authors  of  laws. 
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divinity  and  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 

15.  l»ycurgus,  the  Lacedsemonian  lawgiver,  alsoin-  Ljeiiigiitor 
stituted,  in  imitation  of  Minos,  a  community  of  ti^lea  ' 
and  a  public  education  of  the  youth.     He  established  a  "'^* 
senate  which  might  temper  the  power  of  the  kings  by 
an  equipollent  authority.     He  prohibited  die  use  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  that  by  thus  obstructing  com^t- 
merce,  he  might  the  more  efiectually  encourage  the 
military  spirit.    He  forbade  the  exercise  of  any  of  the? 
superfluous  arts;  ordained  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
lands  among  the  citizens ;  and  confined  agriculttu^  ex^ 
dusivel^  to  the  Helots,  that  the  attention  of  the  citiw 
zens  might  not  thus  be  withdrawn  from  dieir  martial 
exercises.     He  permitted  a  community  of  wives,  wish* 
ing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  people  the  state  without  afit 
fording  occasion  for  particular  attachments,  orthemorft 
endearing  affecdons,  lest  the  apdtude  of  the  men  Ibf 
military  occupadons  might  be  thereby  impkured.    With^ 
the  same  martial  ))oIicy,  unhealthy  children  were  order«i 
ed  to  be  destroyed ;  for  Lycurgus  deemed  the  man  un« 
worthy  to  live  who  was  incapable  of  bearing  arms.    In 
the  same  spirit,  the  youth  or  both  sexes  had  their  ex* 
ercises  of  amusement  together,  which  they  peHbrmed. 
naked,  and  in  public ;  and  one  of  the  severest  punish* 
ments  to  which  the  young  men  were  subject,  was  that- 
fbr  inexpert  theft—an  extraordinary  department  of  edu« 
cadon,  in  which  thev  were  carefully  trained  aa  the- 
means  of  rendering  them  enterprising,  dexterous,  and* 
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11.  Moaes,  the  most  ancient  of  legislators,  ordained    bold.    And,  finally,  to  secure  these  martial  institudons 


several  sorts  of  laws  to  the  Jtws.  Besides  those  which, 
aa  we  are  bound  to  believe,  were  dictated  to  him  by  the 
Deity  himself,  commonly  denominated  the  decalogue,  as 
beinff  distributed  into  ten  commandments,  he  insti- 
tuted ceremonial  laws  fbr  the-  regulation  of  their  pub- 
lic worship,  and  political  liiwa  for  their  civil  govern- 
ment. 
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ttom  all  mixture  of  foreign  and  less  hardy  manners, 
strangers  were  strictiy  prohibited  from  setding  at 
Sparta. 

16.  Draco,  the  first  lawgiver  of  Athens,  introdiiced'Atheniia 
laws  of  such  extraordinary  severity  that  they  were  said  l*«gi^«n* 
to  be  written  in  blood.  He  visited  the  most  inconsider-  ^^*^» 
able  ofibnces  with  death ;  and  even  things  inanimate 
12.  The  lawgivers  of  nations  bordering  on  that  of    did  not  escape  his  terrific  enactments ;  a  statue,  for 
the  Jews,  borrowed  many  of  dieir  institutions  fVom  the    example,  having  bruised  a  citizen  by  its  fall^   was 
laws  of  Moses.  banished  the  city.     Institutions  so  ridiculous  and  dis- 

IS.  Osiris,  one  of  the  earHest  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,    proportioned  to  offences,  could  not  long  be  enforced ; 
regulated  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  distribution  of    tfnd  accordingly  they  enjoyed  not  the  same  immortali- 
lands,  and  the  distinction  of  ranks.    He  abolished  the    ty  to  whidi  the  enactments  of  other  early  legislators 
creditor's  right  to  reduce  his  insolvent  debtor  to  sla-     were  destined,  being  quickly  superseded  by  the  milder* 
▼ery  in  acquittance  of  the  debt ;  and,  to  insure  a  better   and  more  equitable  institutions  of  Solon. 

Amice  of  sound  decision  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  pro-       This  celebrated  lawgiver  had  no  difficulty  in  cancel-  ud  Solon* 
ftibited  the  use  of  rhetorical  embellishment  in  publicr  ling  the  institutions  of  Draco,  which  had  necessarily 
pleadings.  beoime  altogether  unpopular.     The  law  against  mur* 

Amasis  annexed  the  punishment  of  death  to  murder,  der  was  dmost  the  only  part  of  this  sanguinary  code* 
caloknny,  and  perjury ;  and  they  who,  having  it  in  their  which  was  retained ;  and  every  punishment  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  crime  to  whicm  it  was  annexed.  He 
made  no  law  against  parricide,  because  such  a  crime, 
he  said,  was  so  horrible,  that  he  would  not,  even  by 
die  mentionof  it,  have  his  countrymen  suppose  hamaii' 
nature  capi^le  of  it  They  who  di^  in  the  service  of 
the  state  were  ordered  to  be  buried  witb  irreat  pomp. ' 


power  to  assist  a  fellow-subject  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life,  allows  the  fact  to  take  place,  became  liable  to  the 
same  penalty. 

This  extraordinary  people  used  to  deposit  the  em- 
teltned  corpses  of  their  fathers  with  their  creditors  in 
aecnrity  of^  their  debts,  and  if  the  pledge  was  not  re 


Mdin«^  deemed  some  time  before  their  own  death,  the  deepest    tfnd  their  families  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
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infamy  was  incurred.  They  had  even  a' tribunal  be- 
fbre  which  they  tried  men  after  their  death,  that' the 
dread  of  posthumous  condemnation  on  the  one  hand, 
and- the  hope  of  applause  on  the  odier,  might  impel 
tfaem  to  the  practice  of  virtue.    Their  kings  memselves 
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pence ;  and  such  as  refused  to  bear  arms  in  aefVnce  of^ 
dieir  country  were  declared  infkmous.  The  institutions- 
regarding  marriage  were  improved ;  the  ditldfess  were 
permitted  to  dispose  of  their  estates  as  thev  pleased  ;' 
and  the  adulterer  was  thought  a  fit  object  fbr  capital 
subjected  to  certain  exclusive  regulations ;  their  punishment.  The  associate  oflewdness  and  debauchery ' 
lbodi»  in  particular,  and  occupations,  were  the  objects  of  was  prohibited  fVom  speaking  in  public ;  «'  for,"  said' 
certmn  fnced  rules,  from  which  they  could  make  no  de-  Solon,  **^  a  man  who  has  no  shame  is  not  capable  to  be ' 
Tiation  without  rcsponSibiWty  to  the  laws.  '   entrusted  with  the  people."    To  speak  ill  of  the  dead, 

14;  Tn  Crete,  Mmos  instituted  a  commuhitv  of  tables'   as  well  as  .of  the  Ifving,  wardecho^  a  crime ;  nor  was"* 
and  repeats ;  he  required  all  the  children  in  the  state  to    the  character  of  the  worthyi  even  after  their  decease 
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i^w«  tliQugbt  undeservisg  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  It 
was  the  great  purpose  of  Solon  to  protect  the  poorer 
citizens  against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  rich ; 
and  by  dividing  ^he  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into 
separate  classes,  the  last  of  which,  consisting  of  the  or- 
dinary citizens,  beinff  permitted  to  speak  and  vote  in 
the  assemblies,  thott^  not  to  participate  in  the  offices 
and.  honours  of  their  superiors,  he  conferred  upon  them 
i|  privilege  which,  considerable  even  from  the  first, 
came  at  last  (what  he  probably  did  not  intend)  to  con- 
trottl  all  the  affiiirs  of  government,  and  rend(ered  tlie 
people  masters  of  the  republic.  He  reformed  also  the 
Areopagus,  increased  tne  authority  of  the  members, 
enjoined  them  in  particular  to  inquire  yearly  how 
«very  citizen  maintuned  himself,  and  to  punish  such 
as,  living  in  idleness,  were  not  serviceable  to  the  state 
by  the  exercise  of  some  honourable  or  lucrative  em- 
ployment. These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on 
public  tablets,  and  that  the  Athenians  might  the  better 
retain  them  on  their  memory^  they  were  written  in 
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17.  Romulus  and  Numa  Pompilius  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  legislators  among  the  Romans  who  de- 
serve any  notice.  And  yet  so  rude  and  uninstructed 
was  that  people  for  a  long  period  after  their  authentic 
history  commences,  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  year 
300  of  the  city,  that  they  appear  to  have  had  any  torit" 
ten  laws.  About  that  time  the  discontents  of  the  ple- 
beians having  risen  to  a  great  height  on  account  of  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  their  superiors^  they  justly 
conceived  that  a  written  body  of  law,  duly  promulgatea, 
would  be  the  surest  means  of  controlling  their  oppres* 
sors,  and  securinsr  their  own  protection.  Accordingly 
after  long  and  violent  struggles  they  succeeded :  depu- 
ties were  sent  to  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states  to 
collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  other  renowned  legis- 
lators, upon  whose  return  ten  persons,  called  Decem- 
viri, were  chosen  from  the  senate  to  select  and  arrange 
the  most  appropriate  of  the  institutions  thus  collected. 
The  celebrated  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  re- 
sult, of  which  Cicero,  De  Oral,  i.  44:  observes,  oitmibus 
omnium  philotophorum  bihliolhecis  anteponendam.  No- 
thing now  remains  of  this  collection  of  laws  but  frag- 
ments scattered  in  different  ancient  authors,  and  chiefly 
in  the, writings  of  Cicero*  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  served,  if  not  as  the  root,  at  least  as  the  stem  from 
which  that  immense  variety  of  Roman  laws  afterwards 
sprung,  which  was  destined  to  become  the  rule  of  civil 
conduct  to  so  many  subject  nations,  and  ultimately  to 
mingle  itself,  more  or  less,  with  the  municipal  code  of 
«yery  nation  of  modem  Europe. 

It  were  idle  to  select  here  any  part  of  so  great  a  body 
of  institutions  as  more  curious  and  important  than  ano^ 
ther,  of  which  the  whole  has  been  properly  denomi- 
nated, a  written  collection  of  humui  reason  applicable 
to  almost  all  the  relations  of  civil  life.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that  under  several  successive  emperors  abridg- 
ed digests  were  made  of  it,  and  particubirly  under  Jus* 
tinian,  whose  collection,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Cor* 
pus  Juris  CiviUs,  (See  art.  Civil  Law,)  is  the  latest 
and  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  that  has  come 
down  to  modem  times. 

18.  The  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman 
territories,  naturally  introduced  their  own  rude  institu- 
tions into  their  new  conquests,  and  particularly  thefeudal 
regulations,  so  well  adapted  to  the  views  of  a  warlike  peo< 
pie  anxious  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  their  set** 
tlements.    It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 


which  bad  so  Icxut  flounahed  in  Italy  and  aonie  other    Uv. 
countries,  and  had  begun  to  take  root  in  almost  all  the  ^V^ 
other  districts  of  Europe,  was  never  entirely  siq;>planted 
by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  bwbariana;  and  when 
the  revival  of  letten  brought  to  light  the  h^h  d^ee 
of  refinement  to  which  the  Roman  people  bau  attsinec^ 
their  civil  institutions  naturally  claimed  a  pre-eminent 
attention.     The  discovery  of  the  Pandecta  at  Anudphi 
(if  indeed  that  or  any  part  of  Justinian's  Collection  bsd 
ever  entirely  disappeared;)    the  importance  of  the 
science  of  which  it  treated;  the  beauty  and  ezcellenoe 
of  its  dictates,  being  the  result  of  the  reason  acting  upon 
the  experience  of  the  most  civilized  nation  which  the 
world  had  hitherto  produced;  the  easy  adaptation  of 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  modem  drcumstanoes ;  all  con-  loamit:. 
tributed  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  princes  and  edvubb* 
legislators.    It  came  therefore  to  be  adopted  in  some  ^  ^"^ 
countries  as  the.  great  body  of  their  common  law  f  in 
others,  it  was  only  partially  received,  according  as  its  in- 
stitutions corresponded  with  the  native  customs  of  the 
people ;  whilst  in  all,  its  maxims  were  more  or  less  e&i 
tensiveiy  incorporated  with  their  own  proper  institutions. 

19.  The  various  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  thus  ^'^■^ 
grew  up  in  modem  Europe,  compounded  partly  of  the  ^^T^'' 
original  laws  and  customs  of  the  respective  nations  who  ,f„^  ^ 
supplanted  the  Roman  greatness,  and  partly  of  the 
more  refined  institutions  of  that  people,  form  a  suffix 
ciently  extensive  branch  of  study.    Fortunately  it  is  to 
the  general  student  more  curious  than  useful.  Almow- 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  aided  by  some 
acquaintance  with  such  foreign  institutions  only  as  are 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  or  of  the  nearest  alfoiity  ts 
our  own,  constitutes  an  object  of  paramount  ^™pcr*Q^^ 
tance.    Without,  therefore,  attempting  any  detail  of  ^^nicrj 
that  nature,  we  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  bring-  tppkiblc 
ine  together  a  few  observations  applicable  to  all  systems  to  ill  -t- 
ofJi         "     •    • 


law  collectively. 

20.  (1.)  We  have  said,  that  the  obligation  of  law  is  1.  Sub«A- 
ultimately  grounded  in  its  reference  to  ue  good  of  those  ^  ^^'-^ 
whom  it  is  intended  to  control.    In  like  mannerj  the  ^<>"*^^ 
obligatory  force  of  any  inferior  kw  may  be  con«dered  ^JJJJ^ 
as  more  immediately  derived  from  that  which  is  supe-  dointbs 
rior  to  it.    Thus»  with  regard  to  families,  corporations,  autbomr 
and  other  subordinate  societies,  we  can  proscribe  no-^""'**^ 
thing  which  is  contrary  to  the.  law  of  the  state  of  which  ^^  '^ 
they  make  a  part;  the  municipal  law  of  each  partico-  ^^ 
lar  state  must  prescribe  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  this  law  must,  in  its  turn,  be  consistent 
with  those  essential  principles  of  morality  and  religion 
which  the  Deity  evidently  intended  to  be  obligatoiy  on         • 
every  individual  of  mankind.    And  thus  good  civil 
laws  are  nothing  else  than  natural  law  itself  detailed, 
modified,  and  appUed  by  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state. 
If  the  inferior  law  contain  any  contradiction  to  the  su* 
perior,  it  must,  by  the  established  nature  of  things  it* 
self,  be  ultimately  and  substantially  incooaiatent  with 
the  good  of  those  who  are  required  to  obey  it }  and 
therefore  wants,  by  that  contradiction,  the  proper  obli- 
gation  of  law.    Such  laws,  when  their  deviation  from 
Uie  principles  of  morals  and  religion  is  direc^t  and  im^ 
mediate,  excite  detestation,  and,  in  .ag|[imvalcd  cases^ 
horror.     In  the  edict  of  proscription  against  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange,  Philip  IL  promises  to  him  who  shall  kill 
the  prince,  and  to  his  heirs,  20,000  ecus,  with  the  rank 
of  nobility,  and  that  on.  the  word  of  a  king  and  as  the 
servant  of  God.     Nobility  for  murder  I  and  its  perpe- 
tration enjoined  by  a  servant  of  God  i     Here  insoH 
and  outrage  is  offered  to  every  sentiment  of  honoar«  of 
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Uir.    norality,  and  religion— wUeh'  noifaiiig  but  ibt  poiton 
^^y'*'  of  bigotry  could  have  bo  entirely  stifled  in  the  breftat  of 

the  tyrant  who  dared  to  publish  the  reward* 
lAiltttitm     21.  (2.)  Nothing  should  be  so  dear  to  a  people  as 
for  their    ]||^g  when  intend^  to  be  a  tampart  against  aeBpotisni» 
ioetdeitni  ^^  substanoe  aiid  safe^guaid  of  a  rational  liberty,  and 
°  tbeciti-  ^^  nieans,  in  short,  of  rendering  them  good,  wise,  and 
happy*  .  '*  The  great   difference,"    says  XienophoD, 
.  '<  which  Lycurgus  created  between  Lacedsemoa  and 
other  states,  consists  in  thiik-«that  he  has,  as  a  prfanary 

Eiindple,  secured  the  subiaission  of  the  citiaens  to  the 
iws.    They  fly  to  yield  obedience  at  the  call  of  the 
magistrates;  but  at  Athens,  a  rich  man  would  go  frantic 
to  think  that  his  conduct  depended  upon  the  authority 
of  any  magistrate/'    The  first  act  of  the  Ephori  on  en- 
tering upon  their  office  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  in** 
viting  the  citizens  to  hve^  rather  than  enjoining  them 
to  obey  the  laws,  that  their  submission  to  them  might 
thus  be  natural  and  easy.    In  truth,  among  the  S{miv 
tans,  as  well  as  among  the  earlier  Romans,  laws  and 
manners  appear  to  have  been  so  intimately  blended  as 
to  have  formed,  so  to  speak,  but  one  body.     Luxury, 
commerce,  and  the  love  of  gainv  seeoi  to  be  inconsistent 
with  such  a  state  of  public  sentiment. 
t  No  new      22.  (3. )  All  new  laws  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
eoactroents  introduce,  should  bear  reference  to  the  state  of  circum- 
tloient  'b    '**"^^^  ^^  which  the  people  may  at  the  time  be  actual- 
htvTn-  °^  ^y  P?*<5ed ;  to  the  nature  of  the  government  already  ca^ 
ipect  to      tablished  ;  to  the  climate ;  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
pre-eiist-    the  extent  and  local  situation  of  the  territory ;  the  man* 
it>g  circum-  ner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  as  consisting  in  agricuU 
ounces.      tural,  commercial,  or  other  pursuits ;  their  customs ; 
their  prejudices;   their  superstitions.    Yet  lawa  may 
contribute  much  to  form  the  morab,  manners,  and  cha** 
racter  of  a  nation.    All  that  is  meant  is,  that  we  ought 
not  to  attempt  a  direct  change,  in  any  of  these  respects, 
by  violent  enactments.    This  were  the  highiest  impoli* 
cy,  if  not  rather  a  species  of  tyranny.     i'oUowiBgraf 
ther  the  example  of  Solon,  legislators  should  impose 
such  laws  only  as  the  people  are  fit  to  receive,  not 
such  as  are  most  perfect  m  the  abstract ;  since  it  is  bet* 
ter  to  leave  disorders  altogether  untouched'  thaa  to  or* 
dain  laws  which  will  either  be  imperfectly  obeyed,  or 
altogether  n^lected;  and  thus  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  incur  disrespect 
.  LegisJa-      23,    (4C)  They  who  enact  and  who  administer  law, 
urt  and      shoold  themsdves^  of  course,  be  bound  by  it  indiscri* 
dmiotstra.  minately  with  the  rest  of  the  people.    It  is  tiie  hnr* 

iw  ftbouM  *"**  "***  ™^'  ^^^  ought  to  rule.  This  Constitutes  the 
I  all  K.  '  essential  difference  between  a  Dree  and  art  arbitftrary  go- 
iett«,be  venuDcnt  "  Law,*'  says  Plutarch,  «*is  queen,  over 
[OAiiy  mortals  and  immortsls."  The  edict,  1499,  cf  Louis 
nenabie  XII.  ia  «  rare  instance  of  magnanimity  in  a  prince  po8« 
;«.^!!^  aeaaifillir  the  absolute  disposal  of  ihe  lawa;  ^the  law 
only/'  says  he,  *'  is  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstanding  any 
orders  to  the  contrary  which  importunity  may  eliaC 
from  the  monarch.'' 

LrgbJa.  ^^*  (^0  In  the  best  system  of  laws  sottie  are  fcttnd 
D  •houid  which  relate  to  matters  beneaiA  the  dignity  of  kw^ 
t  extend  and  tome  which  are  altogether  useleas.  Such  lawa  are 
cpatteri  always  unwise,  becsuse,  treatiw  o^  tilings  trifling  or 
^^'     indifferent,  they  lead  men's  minds* to  regard  as  tdwRig 

or  indtferent  what  ia  essenCiaiiy  important. 
Sijieof  2^-  (6.)  The  st^le  of  laws  should  be  simple,  de« 
8  should  finite,  concise — burdened  as  Ijttle  as  possible  with  ex- 
limpie,  captions,  limitations,  modifications*— without  subtlety, 
^^>  because  they  are  not  a  system  of  dialeet]cs*-*wtthout 
artifice^  because  their  prime  intention  being  to  advance 
the   public  morals,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  they 


ivate  d- 
sen. 


should  spedc  in  the  pinrest  4»irit  of  innOeAice  imd  can-  ^*^' 
dour.  ^ ' 

26.  (7.)  Perhaps  laws  ought  always  to  commence  7.  pmm. 
•St  onoe  with  the  enactment  Preambles,  originalljr  in-  bies  impro- 
troduced  no  doubt  for  the  justifiitetion  of  the  legislap  per. 
ture  and  the  satisfoction  of  the  people,  are  often  unsa- 
tls&olorv,  because  not  containing  a  sufficiently  strong 
and  explicit  reason  for  the  enactment ;  often  imperfect, 
because  not  readung  to  the  whole  of  the  enactment ; 
.always  superfioous,  because  if  the  law  is  bad,  that  is^ 
contrary  to  the  general  weUare,  it  ought  not  to  be  en- 
acted ;  if  good,  th««  is  no  oocasion  for  an  apolog]^. 
But  if  a  reason  be  at  any  time  thought  necessary,  ei- 
ther in  the  enactment  itself,  or  in  the  writings  of  Uiose 
who  are  authorised  to  expound  it,  that  reason,  ou^, 
>lst,  to  be  worthy  of  the  law :  A  law  of  Rome  de« 
dares,  that  no  blind  man  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
advocate^  because,  says  the  law,  he  cannot  see  the  de- 
Gorations  of  the  magistrates-^  paltry  reason  when  so 
many  better  were  obvious.  3d,  The  reason  alleged 
should  be  true :  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  dechured 
major  at  the  commeMemeid  of  his  14th  year,  in  place 
of  its  termination ;  because,  says  the  Chanodlor  Ho« 
pita],  the  law  respects  the  begun  year  as  finidied,  where 
the  acquisttioB  of  honours  is  in  question— »as  if  the  go- 
vernment of  a  people  included  nothing  but  the  honour 
of  him  who  was  to  govern.  Finallyt  It  should  be  de« 
Sliced  by  reasorang  from  what  is  real  to  what  is  real* 
and  not  from  what  is  figurative  to  what  is  real,  or  from 
.i^hat  is  real'to  what  isfiguradve.  A  law  of  Uie  Lom- 
baids;  l.ii.  tit.  37*  prohibiu  every  woman  from  marrV'< 
ing  who. turns  nun;  **  for,'^  says  this  law,  **  if  the 
man  who,  by  the  ceremony  of  the  ring,  has  merely 
contracted,  without  csnsmnmating,  a  marriage,  cannot 
without  a  crime  marry  any  other  woman  than  her  with 
whom  he  has  contracted,  ajbrtiore  she  who  has  become 
the  spouse  of  Gsd,  cannot.'' 

Sf.  (8.)  Laws,  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  known.  Hence  a  Proinu1« 
the  absurdity,  onoe  so  prevalent  in  some  countries  of  gation  of 
Europe,  of  expressing  laws  in  a  language  of  which  the  l*^** 
people  are  ignoomt.    The  £n(^lirii  acts  of  parliament 
wereatpne  time  written  in  Latm,  at  another  in  Freneh 
•M-A  proceeding  equivalent  to  a  concealment  of  the  very 
rules  to  which  obedience  was  required.    Among  some 
nations  of  early  antiquity,  la#s  wvre  composed  in  verse 
and  sung  to  popular  airs,  that  they  mi^ht  be  the  nxire 
generally  known,  as  well  as  easilyiretained  on  the  me« 
mory.     The  Athenians  engraved  their  laWs  on  plates 
of  brsss,  which  they  fixed  up  in  public  pkcea ;  and, 
among  the  Romans,  to  commit  to  meiBory  the  Twelve 
Tables  was  an  indispensdble  branch  of  the  education  of 
ofaudrark 

S8i  (9.)  The  lows  whttti  are  borrowed  iVom  other  9.  a  law, 
countries,  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  same  with  tk69»  equitable 
of  the  countries  frhm  wnlch.^ef  chave  been  derived,  in  oo» 
^hen,   in '  trhtiiv  'they  are  materisily  ^fiemit.    The  «>a°trr* 
Greeks  and  Romans  punished  the  receiver  of  atv^en  ^'^^* 
goods  withthesamepainsaa  die  thief  himself,  andaome  ^^^q  |„. 
modem  nations  fiiUow  the  example.    In  the  ihrmer  grafted  inta 
ease,  thia  state  of  the  law  was  just,  in  the  ktter  it  is  the  code  of 
etherwiae;  fbr  among  thrCrredu  and  Romans»  a  pe*  uoUicr. 
cuniary  penalty  was  the  only  punishment  of  theft,  and 
it  is  just  that  every  niaB  iMmoenicd  iii  occasioning  da-  *    -* 

msge  to  another,  should  be  obliged  to  repair  it ;  but  in  *  ' 
England,  in  Scotland,  andin  Fiance, (at  least  before  the 
Revolution,)  the  thief  being  punished  with  death,  it  is 
impossiMe  in  most  instances,  ivithout  eonlbulidin|^ 
crimes,  to  punish  the  receiver  w4th  thesanie  severity. 
The  receiver  may  often  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
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paiticuhar  theft  in  question--. the  tbief  himself  never 
can.  The  receiver  it  is  true»  by  his  very  trade,  en^ 
courages,  generally,  the  oonmission  of  the  crime,  and 
often  renders  the  conviction  of  the  criminal  more  diffi- 
cult ;  but  it  is  the  ihUf  who  has  committed  the  crime; 
all  is  passive  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  the  thief  is 
active;  the  latter  must  have  overcome  greater  obstacle 
before  he  could  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  guilt,  and  ac- 
quired greater  boldness  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

29.  (10.)  There  is  a  principle,  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  considerable  precision,  whidi  will  serve  as  ti 

minal  eJdc'  i®*®^\  ^^  ^^^  esthnating  the  merits  of  the  criminal 

^1^^^  y^     code  of  a  people.    A  capital  excellence  in  such  a  code, 

to  adapt      consists  in  the  punishment  being  drawn  from  the  pe- 

punithment  culiar  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  and  a  corres- 

to  nature  of  pondent  defect  in  a  deviation  from  this  principle.     No- 

ofiiBooei        thing  can  tend  more  to  connect  the  idea  of  punishment 

with  guilt,  as*  well  in  the  breast  of  him  who  is  about 

•  to  commit  the  crime,  as  of  them  who  are  witnesses  of 

his  punishment,  whilst  also  it  naturally  conducts  to  a 

just  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  o& 

ience.    Upon  this  principle  Montesquieu  *  has  sketched 

the  outline  of  a  criminal  code. 

''  There  are,"  says  he,  «*  four  sorts  of  crimes:  the 
first  sort  offend  against  religion ;  the  second,  against 
manners;  the  third,  the  peace  of  society;  and  the  fourth, 
the  security  of  the  citizens.  The  punishments  proper 
to  each  of  these  sorts  of  crimes,  should  be  derived  ftt>m 
the  nature  of  each. 

*\  The  class  of  crimes  which  relate  to  religiofi,  should 

tion  of  prin-.  comprise  such  only  as  directly  attack  it,  as  are  all  cases 

?wttL         ^^  simple  sacrilege  t;  for  crimes  which  disturb  merely 

I.  Agunrt    ^^  exercise  of  religion,  belong  to  the  class  either  of 

rellgien*       those  against  the  public  peace,  or  the  security  of  the 

citiaens.    That  the  punishment  of  these  acts  of  simple 

sacrilege  may  be  derived  fVom  the  nature  of  die  thing, 

it  ought  to  consist  in  depriving  che  guilty  person  of  lul 

the  advantages  which  the  national  rel%ion  confekv; 

such  aa  exdusion  from  places  of  pubh'c.  worship,  exi 

communicaticm,  &a    In  matters  relating  to  the  pulv 

lie  peace,  or  the  security  of  the  citizens,  acts,  thooffh 

of  a  less  open  or  direct  nature,  may  be  the  proper  8m>* 

ject  of  human  justice ;  but  in  matters  rdating  to  the 

Divinity,  where  there  is  no  public  act,  there  is  no 

ground  for  accusation.     In  that  case,  the  matter  is  sole* 

ly  between. God  and  his  creature;  and  to  God  alone 

it  then  belongs  to  make  the  measure  and  the  time  of  Ms 

vengeance.  *  cut  if,  confounding  the  nature  of  tbingsj 

the  nuigistiaite  is  industrious'  to  detect  such  priwtie  de* 

viations  from  the  national  standard,  X  he  introduces  an 

inanisition  which  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  highly  ini>- 

politic,  and  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  by  arming 

against  th^m  the  united  xeal  of  every  timid  and  every 

intoleant  conscience.    The  evil  arises  hence,  that  it  is 

deemed  necessary  Co  avenge  the  Deity ;— -as  if  at  should 

not  be  oor  study  rather  to- honour  »tU  Deity  than  to 

avenffe  him.    Proceeding  iipon  this  idel^  where  shall 

puniuiments  st^  ?     If  human  kwa  are  to  avenge  an 

uifinite  Bein^,  they  ou^t  to  be  regulated  by  adequate 

notions  of  his  infinitude,  not  spring  ftvm  theimbeQi<* 

li^,  the  ign<ttanoe,  and  the  caprices  of  human  nai* 

lure. 

«.  Against       ''  Theseoond  class  of  crimes^  or  those  against  wtanners, 

mannen. 


are  such  as  violsfte  public  or  private  decency  in  the  Ut. 
mode  of  gratifying  the  senses.  The  punishment  of  these  ^*nr*' 
should  m  like  manner  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
tiie  thing.  •  Deprivation  of  all  those  advantages  which 
•society  has  connected  with  purity  of  manners ;  shnne ; 
necessi^  of  withdrawing  from  the  view  of  the  citizens; 
public  infamy ;  expulsion  ftom  the  city,  or  even  ftom 
the  community;  in  short,  the  different  sorts  of  punish- 
ment which  are  properly  correctit>e^  should  suffice  to 
repress  die  shamelessness  of  either  sex.  In  truth,  such 
offences  are  less  founded  in  criminality,  or  an  intention 
to  injure  another,  than  in  forgetfblnesa  or  contempt  of 
one's  self.  But  we  must  here  keep  in  view  those  of- 
fences which  affect  manners- cmly,— not  those  crimes 
which,  affecting  also  the  security  of  the  citizens,  sneK 
-OS  the  abduction  of  wome<k,  and  twpe,  fall  properly  un- 
der the  fourth  class. 

*'  The  crimes  of  the  third  dass^ffe  those  which  relate  l  Af^a.-. 
to  the  pMic  peace.    And  here  also  the  punishment  ^  i^^ 
ought  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  offenoO)  and  be  strict-  ^^^ 
ly  corrective,  as  confinement,  exile,  and  such  penalties 
as  tend  to  reform  Unquiet  spirits,  and  bring  them  back 
to  established  order.     But  neither  must  such  offences 
be  confounded  with  those  which  include  a  vic^tion  of 
the  public  security,  but  must  be  confined  to  a  simple 
breach  of  police. 

*'  The  penalties  of  the  fourth  and  last  class  of  crimes,  4  Agiiu 
or  such  as  offend  against  ihesecurUy  of  the  citizens,  are  tbeKonrr 
those  which  are  more  strictly  denominated  punish- ^^^?^ 
ments.  They  arise  from  a  sort  oHex  taHonis,  wl^ch  re*  J^'J^ 
quires  that  the  society  should  withdraw  its  security  g^t^ 
from  him  who  has  deprived,  or  endeavoured  to  deprive,  that  pv- 
another  of  that  security.    This  sort  of  punishment  is■oll■«(F^ 
derived  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  founded  in  reason,  P^7* 
and  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  very  principles  them* 
selves  of  good  and  evil,    A  citizen  deserves  deaA  when 
he  has  vic^ted  the  public  security  so  far  as  to  havede* 
prived  another  of  life.    But  this  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  remedy  for  diseased 
society.    It  may  sometimes  happen  that  when  the  pub- 
lic security  with  regard  to  property  has  been  injured^ 
there  may  be  i^^asons  for  inflicting  a  capital  pain ;  bat 
it  were  perhaps  wiser,  and  would  certainly  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  punishment  in 
such  cases  were  commonly  confined  to  the  lose  of  prm 
perty.    But  as  it  usually  happens  that  the  property  of 
others  .is  attacked  by  those  who  have  none  themselveS) 
porporal*  punishment  supplies,  of  necessity;  ^e  place 
of  pecuniary." 

'  30.  (11.)  As  enactments*  cannot  foresee  and  parti- n.H«v 
cuhuise  every  case,  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  com-  bM»  ^ 
pare  the  facts  which  are  omitted  with  those  which  *t^^ 
specified.    With -the  public  good  in  view  as  t^e  g'^'^'^^ 
rule  of  decision, 'the new  law  should  be  compared  with  ^^ 
the- old;  a  strict a^ard  maintained  to  the  whole  tenor; 
the  seal  spirit  and  import  cbnsidered  ratlMr  than  the 
mere  terms ;  the  defects  and  obscurities  of  azpressicn 
topplied  aisd  explained  by  reference  to  that  real  im- 
port; and  cveh  recurrence  bad  to  neighbcHiiing  insti* 
tntiona.    'Yet  we  must  be  jealous  of  an  arbitrary  exten- 
sion ai  one  case  .to  another,  and  above  all  in  matteis 
penal.    That  subtlety  which  busies  itself  in  drawing 
consequences  is  oontEsry  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity. 


*  See  Theorie  det  Peines  et  des  Recompenses^  par  Jer.  Benthaxn^  vho  has  enlarged  upon  this  sketch  of  Montesqmeu. 

f  Les  meriUges  Hmpkw-^  wluoh  we  wppoee  Mbritesipiieu  means,- all  violent  and  grossly  hidecent  attacks  upon  the 
nodred  iiUgidn  ;  which,  being  haliowsd  in  the- pubiic  mind,  ud  adored  Si  «  patt  of  the  law  of  tfielsnd,  cannot  bt 
inaoltiBgihelawitaelf,  aadthe-vMshodyof^hepfopk^      -r     ' 

X  l«^  wcrU^gu  cachets* 


doctrines  of  the 
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Liw.     dtfogitory*tothe logiilattirey  and  ineonsislent  with Ix* 

^-nr^  berty.    It  it  only  in  fiivonraUe  cases  that  a  liheial  in* 

ter|tfetati<Mi  can  be  allowed;  m  all  others  the  evil 

should  be  tcrienited  until  an  express  enactment  can  be 

nude  to  supprete  it. 

ilCiutom     31.  (12.)  But  a  custom  perfectly  established  by  a 

eqairaJriit  Jong  sucoession  of  examples^  and  Ums-miemiiyocably 

(ostitute.    adopted  by  the  people*  supplies  the  defect  Mrindi  in 

ito  case  must  be  soppoaea  to  be  intentional)  of  the 

enactment,  holds  the  place  of  a  statute^  and  becomes 

tacitly  a  law  by  prescription. 

13  Forms       32.  (18.)  To  enable  oonrta  of  law  to  arrive  at  a  iost 

ofproocdure  and  accurate  decision,  forais  of  proeedore  are  mi^ 

ihottid  be    pepaable.    The  misfortune  is,  that  it  k  the  intecest  of 

o?pi&       prsctidoneBBt  sometimes  of  the  jnd^  to  mnHiidy  these 

forms,  and  to  baffle  every  attempt  oif  the  most  npdght 

magistrate*  as  well  as  of  the  l^guiator^  to  sinqdify  and 


abridge  them.    Thus  forms  are  every  where  so  nnme»      Lssr. 
rous  as  to  embarrass  the  op^ation  of  the  veiy  lawa  '—  f  -^ 
which  have  established  them ;  a  suit  becomes  an  inhe« 
ritance  /  property  remains  uncertain;  and  the  parties 
and  their  heirs  are  ruined  in  their  endeavours  to  ascer« 
tain  the  riffht. 

S3.  (14.)  After  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  such  I4w  Reviaoa 
hiws  should  from  time  to  time  be  careftiMy  coUeoted  as  ^i'  die  laws, 
are  superannuated,  contradictory,  or  uselessi^  that  the 
national  code  mav  thus  be  purified  and  diminished,  lest 
that  contempt  which  awaits  or  has  already  overtaken 
tnch  laws,  riiould  like  a  gangrene  overnmad  those 
also  which  are  truly  excellent.  Yet  let  this  refinma* 
tion  be  wrought  with  much  precaution  and  solemnity^ 
that,  the  people  may  perceive  the  eacredness  of  the  law, 
#hich  requires  so  miudi  fonnality  even  to  correct  it 


PART  If.    OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


.  Introdu^iion. 

fihetuu        1.  Each  nation  being  considered' as  a  mond  being' 
nl  lav  of  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  obligations  of  one  nation 
'^^^       towards  another  are  no  more  than  those  of  individnaUr 
modified  and  applied  to  nations ;  and  this  is'  what  is 
called  the  nalural  law  of  nations.     It  is  univtrsal  and 
neeenary,  because  all  nations  are  obUeedhj  it,  and  whe- 
ther they  will  or  no.    The  foundation  of  this  natural, 
nnivertal,  and  necessary  law,  is  the  relation  whidi  a  hu- 
man being,  as  such,  bears  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  species.     Hence  writers  on  intemation- 
al  law  commonly  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  these  three  relations,  or  a  view  of  the 
law  of  nature ;,  and  this  law  they  apply  as  the  rule  in 
all  questions  between  independent  states,  where  speci- 
al convention  or  custom  is  silent     For  this  part  of  the 
foundation  of  international  law,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our 
articles  Religion  {Natural),  and  Mokal  Phi losopht. 
p^idre      2.  But  as  the  simple  law  of  nature  is  insufficient, 
of  oa.    even  in  questions  between  individuals,  and  still  less  be- 
^  tween    nations  when  they  come  to  have  intercourse 

and  to  carry  on  commerce  with  one  another,  their  com- 
mon interest  obliges  them  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
law  of  nature,  to  render  it  more  determinate,  and  to 
depart  from  that  perfect  equality  of  rights  which  must 
ever,  according  to  that  law,  be  considered  as  extendins^ 
itself  even  to  the  weakest    These  changes  take  pli^ 
in  virtue  of  conventions  f  express  or  tacit)  or  of  simple 
custom.     The  whole  of  tne  rights  and  obli^tions  thus' 
established  between  two  nations,  form  the  positive  law 
of  nations  between  them.     It  is  called  posittte,  particu- 
lar, or  arbitrary,  in  opposition  to  the  natural,  universal, 
and  necessary  law. 
,         S.  On  the  example  of  two  nations,  all  the  nations  of 
*  Europe  might,  by  common  consent,  make  treaties  to 
regulate  their  different  rights  ;  and  then  these  general 
treaties  ^would  form  a  code  which  might  be  called  the 
positive  law  of  nations.     But  there  never  yet  existed 
^ach   a  general  treaty,  either  between  all  the  powers  . 
of  Europe  or  even  a  majority  of  them.    In  this  sense, 
then,  there  exists  no  positive  law  of  nations,  and  per-  • 
haps  none  such"  ever  will  exist  . 

But  t>n  the  other  hand  it  is  clearj  that  what  has  be- 
come a  law  between  two  or  three,  or  even  the  majority 
of  the  pow^ers  of  Europe,  either  by  treaty,  or  from  cus- 
toDfi,^  can  produt^e  neither  rights  nor  obligations  amonff 
the  rest.  -  However,  by  compating  the  treaties  which 


the  powers  of  Europe  have  made  with  one  another, 
we  discover  certain  principles  that  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  the  different  powers  that  have 
made  treaties  on  the  same  subjects.  It  is  similar  with 
respect'to  cuAom— a  custom  received  among  the  majori« 
ty  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  particnlariy  among  the 
great  powers  (when  it  is  not  founded  upon  their  particu- 
Sir  constitutKms)  is  naturally  adopted  by  other  powers, 
as  far  as  it  can  apply  to  them  ;  and,  in  general,  all  na« 
tions  give  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  customs 
admitted  by  oUiers,  altnoogh  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  have  ever  been  admitted  by  themselves.  It  is 
true,  we  cannot  say  ad  much  of  express  conventions. 
It  nevertheless  often  happens,  that  a  treaty  made  with 
a  particular  power  serves  as  a  model  fbr  the  treaties 
of  the  same  sort  to  be  made  with  other  powers ;  and 
very  often  what  takes  place  in  one  nation  in  virtue  of 
treaty,  is  admitted  in  others  as  a  custom :  so  that,  in 
many  points,  the  law  of  nations  is  founded  on  treaty  in 
one  country,  and  on  custom  in  another. 

It  is  then  the  aggregate  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
established  among  the  nations  of  Europe  (or  the  majo- 
rity of  them)  whether  by  particular  but  uniform  trea- 
ties, by  tacit  convention,  or  oy  custom,  which  forms  the 
general  positive  law  of  nation?. 

4.  We  find  some  vestiges  of  a  "positive  law  of  nations  n^  histore. 
among  the  ancients,  particularly  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  but  it  is  needless  for  us  to  go  back  so  far. 
The  political  situation  of  Europe  is  so  moch  changed^ 
since  the  fifth  century  in  particular;  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  religion,  of  the  hierarchical  system^  and ' 
all  its  other  important  consequences ;  the'  invention  of 
gunpowder;  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies ;  the  ever  increasing  taste  for 
pomp  and  luxury ;  the  jealous  ambition  of  powerful 
states ;  the  multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  alliances ;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  sending  ambassadors 
in  ordinary;  have  had  such  an  influence  in  forming 
our  present  law  of  nations,  that,  in  general,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era :  and,  indeed,  on  many  points,  no  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  going  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Great,  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  general  -history  of  Europe  during 
the  hitter  •centuries,  and  of  the  particular  states  of  whi£ 
it  is  composed,  that  we  must  look  for  the  existing  law 
of-fio^ons.    ^ 
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BOOK  I. 
Or  TBS  Basis  or  the  Positive  Law  or  Nations. 

Chap.  L— Q/"  Treaties, 

1.  As  soyeEdgn  powers  acknowledge  no  legislator 
over  them  but  C£d»  they  can  hove  no  n^ts  and  oUiga* 
tions  between  them  bat  such  as  the  divme  laws  impose. 
But  they  may  add  to  these  primttive  oMigataons,  by 
renouncing  voluntarily  a  part  of  their  rights,  or  takinff 
on  themselves  new  obligations^  after  which  they  stand 
engaged  to  do,  not  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  what  they  were 
not  iSisolutehr  obliged  to  do,  not  to  do,  or  to  suffer. 
The  basis  of  these  new  rights  and  obligationa  which 
form  the  positive  law  of  nations,  is  then  the  mutual 
mil  of  the  nations  concerned.  This  will  ma^  be  deda^ 
red  by  words,  gestures*  or  other  marks  received  as  the 
signs  of  thougnt,  or  by  actions  from  which  consent 
may  be  deduct ;  or  it  may  lie  presumed.  For  instance, 
what  a  nation  has  always  done  hitherto  we  may  pre* 
sume  it  will  do  for  the  future.  Hence  the  different 
foundations  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  vis.  express 
covenant,  tacit  covenant,  and  custom. 

2.  Express  covenants  made  between  nation  and  luu 
tion,  are  called  public  covenants,  or  treaties. 

S.  For  a  covenant  to  be  obligatory,  five  things  are 
necessarily  supposed:  First,  That  Uie  parties  have 
power  to  consent  Second,  That  th^  have  consented. 
Third,  That  they  have  consented  freely.  Fourth,  That 
the  consent  be  mutual.  And,  Fifth,  That  the  execu** 
tion  be  possible. 

First,  The  parties  must  have  power  to  consent.    The 
treaty  must  have  been  contracted  in  the  nam^  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  sovereign  power.    Any  thing  that 
has  been  promised  bv  the  diief,  or  his  agent,  beyond 
Uie  limits  of  the  authority  with  which  the  state  has 
entrusted  him,   is,  at  most,  no  more  than  a  simple 
promise,   which  only  obliges  the  person  who  pro* 
mises  to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  its  ratification, 
without  bindiM  the  state,  which,  of  course,  may  te* 
fuse  such  ratification.    On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
that  has  been  stipulated  by  an  agent  in  conformity  to 
his  full  powers^  ought  to  become  obligatory  on  the 
state,  from  the  moment  of  signing,  without  even  wait* 
ing  for  the  ratification.    However,  not  to  expose  a  state 
to  the  errors  of  a  single  person,  it  is  now  become  a  ge- 
neral maxim  that  public  conventions  (but  not  simple 
military  arrangements  in  time  of  war)  do  not  become 
obligatory  till  ratified.    The  motive  of  this  custom 
dearl  V  proves  that  the  ratification  can  never  be  refused 
with  justice,  except  when  he  who  is  charged  with  the 
negotiation,  keeping  within  compass  with  respect  to  his 
public  full  powers,  has  gone  beyond  his  secret  instruc- 
tions, and  consequently  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
punishment ;  or  when  the  other  party  refuses  to  ratify. 
Second,  That  theu  have  consented.    The  consent  must 
have  been  fully  and  clearly  declared,  either  by  words^ 
or  by  signs,  to  which  custom  has  attributed  the  same 
value.     It  is  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  obligation* 
whether  the  words  have  been  actually  articulated,  or 
whether  they  have  been  committed  to  writing.    Now«> 
a-days,  however,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proof,  they 
are  always  committed  to  writing.    The  form  of  the 
treaty  is  of  no  consequence :  a  simple  promise,  declared 
and  accepted,  has  the  force  of  a  treaty  between  nations 
as  of  a  contract  between  individuals. 
Third,  That  they  have  consented  f reefy.    The  copseni 


must  have  been  a  voluntary  act  of  each  eontracting  u» 
party.  What  has  been  extorted  by  physical  necessity  flfNioti 
is  not  obligatory,  because  the  party  has  not  consent*  ^"Y^ 
•d.  What  has  been  alerted  by  moral  neoesrity,  that 
is,  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  is  obligatory,  if  the 
violence  employed  by  theother  party  was  just;  bat  if  it 
was  unjust,  the  obligation  ceases  through  default  of  titls 
in  him  who  wants  to  acquire  the  right.  However,  ths 
security,  libert|r,  and  independence  of  nations,  oould  not 
Sttbeist,  i^  in  aehvlt  of  a  superior  judge,  aaid  in  defiutlt 
of  a  right  to  judge  in  their  own  cause,  Uiey  did  not  so- 
knowledge  aa  just  /with  respect  to  external  effects)  all 
violence  emploved  tiy  each  other.  Therefore,  the  plet 
o£fear  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  ndidi^  of  treaties  be* 
tween  nation  and  natioo,  except  at  most  in  cases  where 
the  ii^jastice  of  the  vidoice  employed  is  so  numifest  as 
not  to  leave  the  least  doubt* 

Fourth,  That  the  consent  be  mutwiL  The  consent 
must  be  mutual,  and  must  be  given  for  the  same  ol^ 
ject  When  an  error  takes  place  with  respect  to  the 
object  of  the  covenant,  it  excludes  the  consent  It  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  error  be  involuntary,  or 
owing  to  the  insinceritjr  of  the  contracting  parties,  or 
one  ^  them,  or  to  a  third  person. 

The  injury  on  the  contrary  that  a  nation  may  sus- 
tain from  a  treaty  is  not  a  justifiable  reason  for  such 
nation  to  refuse  oomplyinf;  with  its  conditions.  It  is 
the  business  of  every  nation  to  weiffh  and  consult  its 
own  interests;  and  as  nothing  hinders  a  nation  from 
acquiring  a  right  by  a  covenant  with  another,  and  it 
bem^  impossible  for  any  one  to  determine  the  degree 
of  injury  requisite  to  set  a  treaty  aside,  or  to  judge,  in 
an  obligatory  manner,  of  the  injury  sustained,  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  all  nations  reauire  that  no  excep- 
tion should  be  admitted  which  would  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  all  treaties  whatever. 

Fifth,  That  the  execution  be  possible.  The  execution 
of  the  treaty  must  be  physically  and  morally  possible : 
so  that  if  the  accomplishment  be  physically  impossible, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  promise  or  from  circum- 
stances, or  if  the  accomplishment  interferes  with  tbe 
interests  of  a  third  party,  or  tends  to  ruin  the  na^on 
which  has  promised,  the  covenant  becomes  void,  or  at 
least  ceases  to  be  obligatory. 

4.  Treaties  serve  either  to  confirm  to  a  nation  theOfsb: 
rights  which  belong  to  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  to  J^' 
diange  into  a  positive  right  what  was  before  a  natural 
one.     There  are  some  treaties  that  are  iWlfilled  at 
once;  as  treaties  of  boundary,  of  exchange,  &c    And 
others  which  can  be  fulfilled  successively  only  and  as 

the  occasion  presents  itself;  sudi  as  treaties  of  com- 
merce^  alliances,  &c.  These  latter  are  called  h-eaiiet 
in  a  more  particular  sense,  (fcedera),  in  wpositioo  to 
transitory  covenants  {ptuUa  transiioria).  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  treaties  are  sometimes  wixed^  indudiog 
articles  of  both  sorts. 

5.  Treaties,  properly  so  csUed,  are  eitlier  personal  Trw* 
or  reaL    They  are  personal  when  their  continuance  pgy^' 
in  force  depends  on  the  person   of   the  sovereign^  ',. 
with  whom  they  have  been  contracted.     Tbej[  Wtiaio. 
real  when  their  duration  depends  on  the  states  inde> 
pendently  of  the  person  who  contracts  ;  conseatteiilly 
all  treaties  between  republics  must  be  seal.    Ail  trss- 
ties  made  for  a  time  specified,  or  (or  evcr»  are  liso 
real.    With  respect  to  those  which  are  made  for  an  in- 
definite  time,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tenn  of  d|s 
treaties  themselves,  toctrcumstaaoes,  and  to  tlie  consti- 
tutiona  of  the  contracting  states,  in  order  to  decide  to 
which  class  they  belong.    Of  late,  sufficient  csie  has 
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tAv     be«  taken  to  ezprets  thai  matter  lo  fully  ai  to  leave  no 
efNatiofit.  room  fbr  ditpute. 

^^^jjv^^  6.  Treaties  ceaae  to  be  obligalorT  when  the  soverei^ 
tmiMi*  power  with  whom  they  were  concluded  ceases  to  exist, 
and  when  the  state  passes  under  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther power.  Sometimes  they  cease  when  the  state 
changes  its  constitution ;  and  always  when  a  war«  on 
whatever  account,  breaks  out  between  the  contracting 
parties ;  except  provisions  be  contained  in  them  spe- 
dally  in  reference  to  the  event  of  a  war.  Such  provi^^ 
sions,  for  instance,  as  relate  to  the  treatment  or  eaeh 
-  other's  subjects,  their  vess^  merchandise,  &c.  in  the 
case  of  a  rupture.  All  treaties,  then,  existing  between 
belligerent  powers,  previous  to  the  war,  must  be  re« 
newed  at  tne  peace,  if  tiie  parties  wish  to  continue 
them. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  the  observation  of  treaties,  die 
oontnusting  parties  had  recourse  formerlv  to  a  great 
number  c^acoessaiy  covenants,  some  of  which  were  ri- 
diculous enough.  They  almost  always  made  use  either 
of  oathst  hostages,  pledges,  or  guarantees,  for  which 
the  suU^ficts  or  vassals  oiP  the  contracting  states  were 
often  chosen.  But  now  oaths  are  laid  aside  in  trea- 
ties between  sovereigns.  Hostages  are  yet  made  use 
of,  but  this  is  generally  in  military  arrangements,  or 
fbr  the  fidfilment  of  some  paiticulttr  article  of  a  ticatv 
of  pence.  The  custom  of  cboosinff  subjects  and  vassals 
lor  guarantees  has  changed  by  fittle  and  little  since 
tfaMS  rixteenth  century,  till  it  is  now  become  an  establiab- 
ed  rule  to  solicit  foreign  powen  to  take  on  them  that 
office :  Hence  our  nuxtem  guarantees,  which,  after  alU 
are  perhaps  mote  flmjuent  than  nsefuL 
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Chaf.  lid— Qf  TacU  Covenants,  Custom,  and  Anahgy. 

1.  As  express  consent  supposes  words,  or  signs  which 
have  the  same  value  as  woras,  so  tacit  consent  supposes 
actions,  whidi,  thoisgh  not  the  signs  substituted  for 
words,  prove  the  will  of  the  party  that  makes  use  of 
them,  ay  these  are  formed  what  we  odl  tacit  cove- 
nants. ThrjT  have  the  same  force  as  express  cove- 
nants, with  regard  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  obli« 
ffation  they  poduce,  but  to  their  irrevocability  also. 
There  are  an  mfint^  of  actions  irom  which  we  may  de- 
duce consent  to  what  is  of  a  transitory  nature;  and 
there  are  also  actions  by  whidi  a  power  engages  itself 
tacitly  fbr  the  fbture.  But  for  an  action  to  produce 
this  efieet,  it  must,  ^rtf,  have  been  undertaken  or  omit- 
ted freely  and  knowingly;  second,  the  party  must  have 
believed  himself  in  duty  bound  to  act  thus;  or,  at 
least,  ikird,  the  action  must  be  of  sudi  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted,  or  committed,  onc^  without  giving 
the  other  party  a  right  to  require  its  continuation  for 
ever  after. 

MThen  these  three  eireumstanoes,  or  at  least  the  two 
fint  ooncur,  one  single  action  is  enough  to  prove  a  ta- 
dt  consent ;  a  repetition  of  it  serves  only  to  fiiffilitatf 
and  strengthen  the  proof. 

S.  A  sniffle  action,  absolutely  arbitrary,  or  dictated 
Bkcaely  by  the  common  prindplei  of  hunumity,  deoencn^, 
or  peuteness,  is  by  no  means  suffident  to  prove  that 
the  par^  making  use  of  it  en^(ages  to  do  the  same  Air 
ever  after,  when  a  like  occasion  presento  itself;  nor 
even  if,  during  whole  ages,  a  nation  has  continued  to 
repeat  su^  an  action,  can  that  repetition  ever  amoimt 
to  an  engagement  fat  the  fntureT  nor  can  it  ever  take 
fiom  one  nation  the  right  of  changing  ito  CTtidnct  in 
that  jreepect  as  often  as  it  thinks  proper,  without  oon- 
enlting  any  other.    All  that  can  be  built  on  such 
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tions  is,  A  presnmniiom  that  the  nation  will  eonttnue  to 
aot  as  it  hitherto  nas  done  as  long  as  it  does  not  de- 
clare ito  intention  to  the  contrary*  and  as  long  sm  dr- 
cumstanoes  do  not  diange.  This  presumption  may  be 
founded  on  a  single  action,  if  the  action  be  of  a  pre- 
sumptive nature.  It  is  naturally  strengthened  by  time ; 
and  a  frequent  repetition  of  actions  uniformly  under- 
taken, grows  at  last  into  an  established  custom.  A 
custom  does  not  oonseauently  rest  on  tadt  consentt 
but  on  the  presumed  will  of  tlie  party  that  observes  it. 

One  nation  having  a  right  to  presume  on  the  will  of 
another,  implies  an  obligation  on  the  other  side  to  give 
timdy  notice  before  it  abolishes,  or  deviates  fW>m,  a 
custom ;  so  thst  no  other  nation  may  be  induced,  by 
such  custom,  to  take  a  step  that  mi^t  be  contrary  to 
ito  interesto.  This  obligation,  although  imperfect  in 
itsdf,  has  much  weight  with  nations  united  bv  treaties 
of  friendship,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  and  ob- 
served by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

3.  Amdi^  often  forms  the  basis  of  decisions  in  the  Aadogf* 
aflain  of  nations.  It  is  no  more  than  the  application 
of  what  has  been  determined  by  the  trea^  or  custom 
in  certain  eases,  to  other  cases  which  resemble  than, 
and  which  have  not  vet  been  dedded.  The  weight 
and  justice  of  an  analogous  decision  depends,  thero* 
fore,  on  the  resemblance  of  the  two  caves. 


BOOK  IL 
Or  vm  Statbs  or  Eobopb  in  Geitiiul. 

* 

Chap.  Ij^Oftke  States  of  which  Emroips  is  composed, 

1.  Upon  a  view  of  the  states  of  which  Europe  is  Qf  thcdif- 
Gompoeed,  we  see  that  there  are  some  which  are  en-  fcnntde- 
tirely  free  and  sovereign,  and  othera  whidi,  though  gyyf 
they  pretend  not  to  'an  entire  sovereipity,  ouffht  ne-  «>veKigRtf • 
vcraeless  to  be  considered  as  immediate  members  of 
the  sode^  of  Eurepean  nations.  For  a  state  to  been- 
tirely  fiee  and  soverd^  it  must  govern  itself,  and 
admowledge  no  legislative  superior  but  God.  Evei^ 
thing  wUStk  is  compatible  with  this  independence^  is 
also  compatible  with  sovereignty,  so  that  mere  allian- 
ces of  protection,  tribute,  or  vassala^,  which  a  state 
may  contract  with  another,  do  not  hmder  it  from  con« 
tinning  perfectly  sovereign,  or  from  being  looked  upon 
as  occup3rinff  ita  usual  place  on  the  great  theatre  of 
Europe.  Tne  limito  or  stren^  of  a  state  make  no* 
thing  with  respect  to  ito  sovereignty;  if  it  be  totally  in- 
dependent it  is  sovereign.  Au  subordinate  corps,  on 
the  contrary,  (whether  communities,  dties,  or  pro- 
vinces,) which  fiurm  but  a  part  of  a  greater  corps, 
and  wmdi,  consequently,  do  not  enjoy  an  entire  inoe- 
pendenee,  are  repreaented  mediately  by  thdr  sovereign  ' 
m  all  transaetioiis  with  foreign  powers.  It  may  and 
does  happen,  however,  that  ^  different  memlms  of 
cosuNnoid  states  aopiire  a  right,  not  only  of  governing 
soldy  in  thdr  own  internal  affairs,  but  of  treating,  of 
thdr  own  accord,  with  foreign  powers ;  provide  d« 
ways  that  they  adhere  to  the  restrictions  which  their 
bonds  of  union  and  submission  impose.  Members  of 
sudi  states  have  then  a  right  to  treat  each  other, 
and  to  be  treated  by  other  powers,  as  indepeudoit 
states;  and  ought  tone  looked  upon  as  immediate  mem- 
ben  of  the  sodety  of  sovereign  states;  Neverthdes9» 
their  sovereignty  not.  being  entire,  the  distinction  has 
arisen  of  sovereign  and  i&ari-joeefwga  states;  but  sm 
the  kw  of  nations,  with  some,  few  restrictittia  e|L« 
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^f       cepted^  applies  to  the  latter  In  the  same  manner  as  to  i^ 

^^--n)^  Ae  former,  they  must  both  be  re^rded  as  the  subfect    Chap.  U.^O/tke  Slates  of  Europe,  claueiaccordiMsto'^^'^ 
ofthe  aaenoe  of  the  European  positive  law  of  nations.  ,      ^  <ji„>  D/gniv,  Power,  ice.  "^  "^  ^^ 

The  number  of  sovereign  and  demi-sovereign  states  m  o    .7  / 

Europe  has  varied  at  different  epochs.  Sometimes  it  1.  The  states  of  Europe  may  be  distributed  intodif.  sutsot 
has  been  augmented  by  the  division  of  a  state  into  two  ferent  classes,  as  great,  little;,  royd,  sovereign,  (Jemi.  Eanpe 
or  more,  or  oy  revolutions  ending  in  the  independence    sovereign,  &o.  majbtn. 

of  some  hitherto  subjected  part  of  a  state:  at  other        S.  The  division  ofthe  great  states  according  to  thdr  "^' 
times  the  number  has  been  diminiriied  by  the  union    local  situation,  into  northern,  southern,  eastern,  and  ^^'^ 
(often  caused  by  the  extinction  of  families)  of  many    western  powers  of  Europe,  has  less  to  do  with  Iswthsn  T^'"'- 
states  into  one.  with  poKtics,  and  with  the  particular  intearests  that  sorn^.  '^^^ 

Nations  of  8.  There  was  no  general  connection  existing  between  times  actuate  neighbouring  states.  But  thete  is  ano* 
^^'^'^  the  states  of  Europe,  till  the  Romans,  in  endeavouring  ther  division  which,  though  it  depends  in  some  mea- 
^^^^'  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world,  had  brouffht  sure  on  the  local  situation  of  states,  ought  not  to  be 
thegreatestpart  of  the  European  states  under  their  do-  neglected  in  treating  of  Uie  law  of  nations;  wemeanthe 
minion.  From  that  time  there  necessarily  existed  a  division  into  maritime  powers,  and  powers  not  man* 
sort  of  connection  between  them ;  and  this  connection  time.  It  is  oommoa  enough  to  call  every  state  man* 
was  strengthened  by  the  famous  decree  of  Caracalla;  time  that  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  ses,  and  1$ 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  laws;  and  by  the  in*  capable  of  aurryiog  on  commerce  on  that  element;  bot 
fluence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  introduced  it«  a  maritime  power,  properly  speaking,  is  a  power  that 
self  insensibly  into  almost  all  the  subdued  states.  After  keeps  up  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war ;  and  in  this  accepts* 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  the  hierar«  tion  of  the  term,  there  are  only  Great  Britain,  the  Se- 
chical  sjystem  naturally  led  the  several  Christian  staites  ven  United  Provinces,  Spaint  Portugal,  the  Siciliea, 
to  consider  themselves,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  un*  Denmark,  Sweden,  Turkey,  tiie  republic  of  Venice, 
equal  members  of  one  great  society.  Besides,  the  im«  and,  since  the  befj^inning  of  the  eighteenth  eentoty, 
moderate  ascendant  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  France  and  Russia,  which  can  be  called  maritime 
address  to  obtain,  as  spiritual  chief  of  the  church,  and  powers.  The  other  powers  have  either  never  been 
his  consequent  success  in  elevating  the  emperor  to  the  maritime,  or  have  ceased  to  be  sa  But  this  tetm,  in  a 
character  of  its  temporal  chief,  brought  such  an  acces-  more  restricted  sense,  is  applied  to  those  powers  only 
aion  of  authority  to  the  latter,  that  most  of  the  na-  whoae  principal  stnngth  consists  in  diipa  of  wsr,  or 
tions  of  Europe  showed,  for  some  ages,  so  great  a  de-  whose  power  by  sea  has  a  prepoodexanroe  over  that  of 
ference  to  the  emperor,  that  in^many  respects  Europe  the  other  powers  on  the  same  element  In  this  double 
seemed  to  form  but  one  .society  consisting  of  unecpud  sense,  England  and  the  United  Provinces  have,  nnoe 
members  subject  to  one  sovereign.  This  order  of  thm^  the  end  ofthe  seventeenth  century,  hem  exduaively  dii- 
remained  till  the  different  powers,  perceiving  that  theur  tinguished  by  the  appdlation  of  the  maritime  powen. 
rights  were  violated,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pope  or  diminishing  his  influence,  reduced  all  the  pre* 

rogatives  that  the  emperor  enjoyed  over  tiie  other  crown*  BOOK  III. 

ed  heads  to  the  mere  point  of  precedence.    Since  that 

time  there  has  subsisted  no  such  general  unequid  con-    Qp  the  intirnai.  Constitution  of  a  StatBv  as  pas 
nection  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  either  iii  spiritual        ^g  j^  relates  to  Foreign  Powers  and  their  Sua- 
or  temporal  affairs.  An  exception  might  indeed  be  made,        jects* 
with  respect  to  spiritual  affairs,  of  those  states  which 

still  remam  attached  to  tiie  Romish  church;  but  as    Chap.  1.-^0/ the  Rights  of  a  Natim  mth  resped  to  ftr 
to  temporal  affairs,  cvot  sovereign  state  enjoys  an  intemtU  Govemmeni  and  Conitilutim. 

equal  degree  of  independence.    However,  the  reBem« 

blance  in  manners  and  religion,  the  intercourse  of  com-  1.  The  internal  constitution  of  a  state  rests,  in  le-  ^1^9^ 
merce,  the  frequency  of  treaties  of  all  sortS}  and  the  neiml,  on  these  two  points:  yin.  On  the  prindj^scatear- 
ties  of  blood  between  sovereigns,  have  so  multiplied  adopted  with  respect  to  him  or  them  in  whose  hands  f^^* 
the  relations  between  each  particular  state  aiid  the  rest,  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged,  not  only  at  pre8ent».bat  ^j^^T^ 
that  one  may  consider  Europe  (particularly  the  Chris-  for  the  future  also;  and  on  those  adopted  with  re-  ""^ 
tian  states  of  it)  as  a  society  of  nations  and  states,  each  spect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  soverei^  power  is 
of  which  has  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  maxims,  but  to  be  exercised.  Both  these  depend  on  the  will  of 
which  it  cannot  put  in  execution  without  observing  a  the  state,  foreign  nations  having  no  right  to  nilerArs 
great  deal  of  delicacy  towards  the  rest  of  the  society,  in  arrangements  which  are  purely  domcMtic.  How« 
There  exist,  moreover,  particular  relations  between  ever  there  are  some  exoeptions  to  this  mle.  In  csie 
some  members  of  this  society,  which  bring  them,  more  a  dispute  should  arise  concerning  either  of  the  points 
or  less,  near  to  each  other.  Some  states  are  held  to-  above  mentioned,  a  foreign  power  may,  JSni,  Of- 
gether  by  equid  connections ;  as  where  several  states  fer  its  good  offices,  and  interpoee  them  if  eooepled ;  «0- 
belong  to  the  same  sovereign,  or  where  there  exists  a  cond,  If  called  in  to  the  aid  of  that  of  the  two  potics 
perpetual  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  a  particuLur  sys-  which  has  justice  on  its  side,  it  maj  act  «xierctve]y ; 
tern  is  established  between  states.  The  connections  thirds  It  may  have  a  right,  from  positive  tide^  to  inter* 
between  others  are  unequal,  such  as  those  existing  be-  meddle;  uidj^r^A,  If  its  own  preitervatioQ  requires  it 
tween  Cathdic  states  in  spiritual  matters,  or  between  to  take  a  part  in  the  quarrel,  that  oonsideratioQ  ovcrfaa* 
the  several  members  of  a  compound  state :  and  there  are  lances  its  obligations  to  either  of  the  paxtiea.  These 
other  states  winch  have  neither  treaties  nor  commerce  exceptions,  and  particularly  the  two  laa^  have  been  ss 
with  each  other.  In  short,  these  relations  are  almost  extended  by  the  practice  of  European  nations,  that  ao 
as  various  as  are  the  conditions  of  the  particular  states  internal  di4»ute  of  importance  can  now  arise  in  any  of 
relatively  to  their  power  and  constitutions.  them  but  foreign  powers  find  some  pcnenoe  to  take  a 
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Ifv     part  in  it^  witboat  looking  upon  tbeir  interferenee  as  a 
gfNsdoM.  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

^^^^^  *2.  Suppose  that  the  interior  troubles  of  a  state  come 
What  m  ^if^  aa.  open  rupture  between  the  sovereign  and  his  sub* 
^""^  *  jects^  and  that  the  whole  nation,  or  part  of  it,  should 
wish  to  drive  him  from  the  throne ;  or  suppose  that  a 
province  or  territory,  subjected  to  another  state,  refu- 
ses obedience  to  it,  and  endeavours  to  render  itself  in« 
dependent;  in  either  of  these  cases  there  are  two  points 
which  must  be  separated  in  determining  on  the  conduct 
that  foreign  powers  ought  to  observe :  Jlrstt  The  oon« 
duct  to  be  observed  towards  the  old  or  new  sovereign, 
or  towards  the  people  who,  after  having  revolted,  have 
declared  themselves  independent;  S€(Snd,  The  assist- 
ance  to  be  given  to  either  party. 

Witii  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  a  foreign  nation, 
not  under  any  obligation  to  interfere,  does  not  appear 
to  violate  its  porfect  obHgations,  nor  to  deviate  mm 
the  principles  of  neutrality,  if,  in  adhering  to  the  poe- 
session  (without  examining  into  its  legality)  it  traits 
as  sovereign  him  who  is  actually  on  the  throne,  and  as 
an  independent  nation,  people  who  have  dedarad,  and 
still  mamtain  themselves  independent  The  opposite 
party,  however,  never  &0s  to  complain  of  this  conduct, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  himself  acknowledge,  by  treaty> 
the  viuidity  of  such  possession  ar  independence. 

As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  as^i^umce  to  be 
given  to  either  party,  when  once  obedievice  has  been  for- 
mally refused,  and  the  refusing  ipaty  has  entered  into 
the  possession  of  the  indep^idenoe  demanded,  the  dis- 
pute becomes  similar  to  ttiose  which  happen  between 
udependent  states ;  consequently,  any  foreign  prince 
has  a  right  to  lend  assistance  to  the  party  whom  he  be- 
lieves has  justice  on  his  side,  whether  he  be  obliged  so 
to  do  by  treaty  or  not ;  provided,  however,  that  ne  has 
not  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutridity.    But  as  to 
espouse  an  unjust  cause  is  unlawful,  and  as  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  opinions  of  the  two  parties  should  not 
differ  with  respect  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  it  is  also 
impossible  that  those  against  whom  succours  are  di- 
rectedj  should  not  consider  such  a  step  as  a  departure 
from  neutrality,  and  as  an  injury.    In  net,  whether  we 
speak  of  the  nassive  conduct  observed  in  such  circum- 
atanoes,  or  or  the  succours  fhmished  by  foreign  powers, 
it  is  state  policy  that  commonly  deddea  whether  he 
who  feela  nimself  offended  shall  dissemble,  or  at  most 
complain  of  the  ii^jury,  or  whether  he  shall  seek  retali- 
ation by  violent  means. 

When  a  nation  acknowledges,  expressly  or  tacitly, 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  state,  or  a  prince  re- 
nounces the  throne  he  occupied,  foreign  powers  have 
no  longer  right  to  oppose  tne  revolution,  nor  is  even 
theur  acknowledgment  of  its  validity  necessaiy. 


Chap.  U.— Qf  ike  diferent  RighU  of  Savereigniy  he- 
lo^iwto  the  inienHU  GovenmeiU,  in  relaUon  to  Fo- 
reign }\Mverf  and  their  Su^fects. 

I.  The  sovereign  has  a  rifht  to  forbid  all  foreigners 
to  pass  through,  or  enter  his  dominions,  whether  by  land 
or  sea,  without  express  permission  first  obtained,  even  if 
such  paaaage  or  entry  diould  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
state.  ^  Now^a-days,  however,  no  power  in  Europe  re- 
fuses, in  time  of  peace,  to  grant  aueh  permission  to  the 
aubiecta  of  another  power ;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  for 
such  subjects  to  ask  permission  to  enter  a  state  and 
bring  their  property  into  it  Thus  then  the  liberty 
of  ei^try  and  passage  may  be  considered  as  generally 


established  between  the  powers  of  Europe;  and  it  is      Law 
particularly  so  among  the  states  of  the  German  empire.  ^^  N^t'oag' 
But  as  this  liberty  ought  not  to  become  prejudicial  to   ^  »  "^ 
the  state,  every  power  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right, 
^sts  To  be  informed  of  the  name  and  quality  of  every 
foreigner  that  arrives ;  and  to  this  end,  passports  taken 
at  the  place  from  whence  a  foreigner  comes  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  authentic,  provided  they  have  beea  - 
granted  by  persons  having  authori^  to  grant  them, 
such  as  sovereigns,  magistrates,  or  foreign  ministers ; 
second.  Each  state  has  a  right  to  keep  at  a  distimce  all 
suspicious  persons ;  tAtrd,  Each  state  haa  a  right  to  for« 
bid  the  entry  of  foreigners,  or  foreign  merchandises  of  a 
certain  description,  for  a  time  or  for  ever,  as  circum« 
stance  may  require ;  fourth.  The  liberty  of  entry  and 
paaaaffe  extends  to  individuals  only.    A  number  of 
armed  men,  before  they  enter  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
state,  must  have  an  express  permission  from  the  sove- 
reign.   This  takes  place  also  with  respect  to  vessels  of 
war  entering  a  port  to  take  shelter  uncwr  the  cannon  of 
a  fortress,  unless  this  permission  haa  already  berogranU 
ed  by  treaty. 

8.  The  ex.ptacea  of  government  ought  to  be  defray-  Of  the  right 
ed^  by  iii  those  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  state.  ^^  taaiag 
Vyli^  the  revenue  of  tne  domama  is  not  sufficient  ^^^^^fffS^ 
the  purpose,  imposts  must  be  raised.    A  foreigner,  en-  pnmo? 
joying  the  protection  of  the  state,  cannot,  while  he  re*  while  with, 
mains  in  it,  expect  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  im-  in  the  ter- 
posts.    Besides^  it  may  be  made  a  condition  of  his  ad-  vitoiy. 
mission.    He  may  even  be  loaded  more  heavily  than  the 
native  subjects  of  the  state,  if  no  treaty  between  this 
state  and  his  own  specifies  the  contrary.    Yet,  as  far 
as  concerns  personal  imposts,  it  is  customary  not  to  ex- 
act them  from  foreigners  till  they  have  for  some  time 
been  inhabitants  of  the  state.    Imposts  on  real  estates, 
on  the  contrary,  and  duties  on  the  entry  and  consump- 
tion of  merchandises,  ought  to  be  paid  indiscriminate" 
ly  by  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects,  unless  they  can 
prove  an  exemption.    Consequendy  the  tdb  that  are 
unposed  for  the  maintenance  of  institi:^tions  of  public 
utility,  such  as  turnpike-roads,  canals,  &c.  are  collected 
indiscriminately  from  those  who  profit  froin  such  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  One  of  the  most  essential  rights  in  the  hands  of  the  Of  the  ]a. 
sovereign,  is  the  Jtuftctary  power.     It  extends  indtscri-  ^^^^ 
minatefy  to  all  who  are  in  the  territory,  and  the  sove*  P^**'* 
reign  only  is  the  source  of  it    But  it  must  be  remenw 
bered  Jirst,  That  there  are  persons  whose  exterritori* 
aUty  exempts  them  from  this  jurisdiction,  such  as  fo- 
reign princes  and. their  mimsters,  with  their  retinues; 
second.  That  the  soverei^  sometimes  granta  toforeign« 
ers  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  own  judgesy 
under  the  name  of  consuls,  or  some  other  title. 

The  tribunals  of  a  state  bein^  intended  to  supersede 
aU  acts  of  violence  between  mdividuala,  foreigners, 
even  though  they  should  not  live  in  the  territory,  are 
obliged  t6  address  themselves  to  these  tribunals  to  ob- 
tain justice  against  the  subjects  of  the  state ;  and  if 
those  against  whom  they  proceed  should  be  only  tem* 
porary  subjects,  they  must  nevertheless  plead  at  the 
same  tribunals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  sovereign 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  obliged  to  administer 
justice  to  them  as  prompdy  and  aa  impartially  as  if  they 
were  his  own  subjects. 

Foreigners  have  never  a  right  to  demand  a  prefor« 
ence  iq  judicial  proceedings,  nor  have  they  a  nght  to 
demand  judgment  by  a  special  court.  And  if  (in  ca- 
ses where  the  competence  of  the  judge  is  indisputable) 
the  cauae  haa  been  detemiined  acooroing  to  fonn,  ana 
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Iaw  the  judge  is  npt  suspected  of  having  acted  cdntrary  to 
Natiofta,  jjjg  duty,  the  sentence  that  he  has  pronounced  in  the 
last  resort  cannot  be  called  in  question  by  any  foreign 
power  whose  subjects  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision. This  principle  is  justified  by  the  reciprocal  ad^ 
vantage  of  nations. 

But  a  formal  refusal  of  justice,  or  an  unusual  delay, 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.    And  if  a  foreign 
subject  has  reason  to  complain  of  it,  his  sovereign  may 
toot  only  retaliate,  but  may  liiake  use  of  all  the  means 
employed  by  nations  when  their  rights  are  invaded  by 
others.     He  may  make  reprisab  and  even  declare  war 
to  oblige  the  state,  whidi  has  thus  failed  in  its  duty,  to 
make  a  proportioQate  satisfaction. 
4*.  In  aetermining  the  effect  that  a  sentence  pronoun- 
pranouneed  ced  in  one  state  may  have  in  other  states,  it  is  necess»- 
i!L?rA^*  ^7  ^  distinguish  two  points :  its  execution  and  its  va- 
""'  "      lidity.     With  respect  to  the  first,  no  sovereign  i9  posi- 
tively obliged  to  execute  in  his  territory  a  sentence  that 
has  been  pronounced  out  of  it.     Nevertheless,  J?r«/, 
The  particular  connection  subsisting  between  several 
states,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  form  a  compound 
state,  may  oblige  them  to  execute  reciprocally  every 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge.    Second, 
Sometimes  states  enter  into  reciprocal  engagements  by 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  sentences.     Third, 
Friendship  and  utility  often  induce  a  state  not  to  re- 
fuse the  execution  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  c()m- 
petent  judge,  when  the  usual  request  has  been  made 
with  an  otter  of  rendering  the  like  service. 

With  respect  to  the  v2idity  of  a  sentence  pronoun- 
ced in  a  foreign  territory,  if  such  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  judge  eveir  way  competent,  and  is 
the  result  of  a  trial  conducted  in  the  usual  mode,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  that  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  decision,  and  if  the  cause  has  been  judged  defini- 
tively, no  foreign  judge  can  admit  of  a  second  suit  on 
the  same  cause«  between  the  same  persons:  the  sen- 
tence has  the  same  force  as  the  awards  of  arbitrators 
fixed  on  by  the  parties  ought  to  have  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 

5.  The  end  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  sove* 
punUhing    reign  should  have  a  right  to  forbid  actions  hurtful  to 
^-feb^b'"''  the  state  and  its  members,  to  award  penalties  for  sudb 
fbrS^m    '^^^^^i  apprehend  and  judge  the  cnminals,  and  «xe* 
^^    *   cute  the  sentence  pronounced  on  them.    These  rights 
collectively  takes,  together  with  their  necessary  ooncomi* 
tmis,  form  the  criminal  power.     This  power  extends 
to  every  one  in  the  territory,  whether  subject  or  fo- 
reigner.   So  that  though  foreign  sovereigns  and  their 
ministers  may  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  yet  the  sovereign  is  justifiable  in  taking  such 
measures  even  against  them  as  are  necessary  to  save  the 
state  Irom  the  ckngers  into  which  their  crimes  would 
otherwise  plunge  it. 

A  sovereign  can  punish  foreigners  whether  they 
have  committed  a  crime  in  his  dominions,  or  whether, 
after  having  committed  it  in  a  foreign  country,  they 
seek  shelter  in  his  dominions.  In  neither  case  is  tlie 
sovereign  perfectly  obliged  to  send  them  for  punish- 
mei^  to  their  own  country,  nor  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed  $  not  even  supposing  thev  have 
been  condemned  before  their  escape.  Accor^ng  to 
modem  custom,  to  send  a  criminal  back  to  the  ^aoe 
where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  is  more  frequent- 
ly mnted  on  the  request  of  a  power  who  offers  to 
render  the  like  service,  than  to  send  one  from  the 
plaoe  where  the  crime  has  been  committed  to  his  own 
ixmntry,  or  to  some  court  of  justice  of  his  own  coun- 
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try.    This  latter  k  never  granted  except  in  vytue  of    L» 
treaty;  or  if  it  be,  the  sovereign  must  haver  an  cxtis-  d}i^ 
ordinary  deference  for  the  power  that  makes  the  t^  ^"V^ 
quest. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign,  owing  the  pro-  Bceipnl 
tection  of  the  state  to  foreigners  9S  wdl  as  to  his  sub*  H/i^i^ 
jects,  is  obliged  to  punish  with  the  same  scrupuloas-  ^ 
ness,  and  with  the,  same  rigour,  all  crimes  committed 
against  the  persons  and  properties  of  foreigners  living 

in  his  territories  as  he  would  punish  -the  same  crimes 
if  committed  against  the  persons  or  properties  of  his 
own  subjects.  But  with  respect  to  crimes  committed 
out  of  his  territories,  th^  sovereign  is  not  perfectly 
obliged  to  punish  the  criminal  who  seeks  shelter  in  iiis 
dominions,  nor  to  execute  a  sentence;  pranoaoced 
against  his  person  or  property.  However,  the  genenl 
good  seems  to  require  that  thdse  who  attack  imme- 
diately the  safety  of  a  state,  should  not  go  unpunidied ; 
and  accordingly,  in  case  of  requisition,  no  sovereign 
refuses  direcl^  to  take  cognizance  of  sudi  crimes. 

7.  The  criminal  power  being  confined  to  the  terri-  CmM  w 
tory,  no  act  of  its  authority  can  be  exercised  in  foreign  tiKtcndo- 
countries  without  violating  their  rights.    ConsequenU^^^ 
ly  neither  the  pursuit  or  a  criminal  by  armed  men,*'*"**'' 
nor  a  seixitfe  or  carrying  away  by  force,  nor  the  con« 
ductii2«'  of  a  criminal  by  an  armed  force,  can  take  plsce 

on  a  foreign  territory  without  permission  frein  the 
sovereign. 

8.  The  right  of  cancelling  a  criminal  suit,  er  of  per-  Bighirf 
doning  the  crimind,  can  bs  exercised  by  no  sovereign  H*** 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  territory.    A  prince  may  par*  ^'^ 
don  a  crime  committed  in  his  own  or.  a  foreign  terri» 
tory,  but  this  pardon  cannot  hinder  a  foreign  soverdgn 
from  prosecutinjg  the  same  person,  for  the  same  crimen 
when  he  can  seize  him.    The  prince  who  first  psrdon- 

ed  him  has  no  means  of  hindering  the  effects  of  such 
prosecution,  but  those  of  intercession ;  except  in  cases 
where  the  manifest  innocence  of  the  accuseo  poty  au» 
thorises  coercive  means. 


BOOK  IV. 
Or  Transactions  with  Forbion  Nations,  ANn  tub 

RtOUTS  THXMCK  ARtSIMO. 

Chap.  L-^QfUe  UheHy  and  Securiiy  of  Naikmi. 

1.  A  natuDd  oonsecjuenoe  of  the  libertjr  and  inde-S0««ip 
pendence  of  nations  is,  that  every  sovereign  has  ^"'j^'** 
right  to  make  in  his  own  dominions   whatever  *i^^^t^ 
ran^iements  he  may  judge  proper  for  the  internal  se«^iB» 
cunty  of  the  state;  whether  it  be  to  return  the  blow^ 
he  has  received,  or  to  ward  off  the  one  that  menaces 
him.    So  that,  provided  he  has  the  authority,  and 
provided  he  is  not  bound  down  by  tremty,  be  nuiy 
build  or  rebuUd  as  many  fortresses  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per, as  well  on  the  frontiers  as  in  the  interior  of  his 
dominions ;  he  may  augment  the  number  of  his  troopa 
and  vessels ;  make  treaties  of  alliance,  of  subaid^,  && 
and,  in  short,  do  every  thing  that  he  thinks  neoesssry 
to  enable  himself  to  support  a  war  witbont  bttog 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  prooeedixm  to  any 
other  power  whatever.     Yet  audi  extmordinary  arw 
maments  seldom  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  neigl^ 
bouiing  powers,  and  to  create  suspiciona,  which  every 
state  ought  to  remove  when  they  are  unfounded.    For 
this  reason  poliq^  has  introduced  the  cuatoaa  of  re* 
quiring  expiananons  concerning  amutmenta  itf  thit 
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*Uv  sort,  and  of  gi^g  sudi  as  ongbt  to  be  satisfactory^ 
a  N«ti«i«.  eye  to  states  less  powerfol ;  that  is  to  say,  when  such 
^  ^  ^  ezplanatbns  can  be  given  with  sincerity,  and  when 
they  have  been  asked  for  in  a  becoming  manner.  Veiy 
often  a  sovereign  informs  before  hand  the  powers  tn 
friendship  with  him,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
such  or  such  measures  of  security.  It  is,  in  general, 
only  when  a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  ^ven,  that 
a  sovereign  pleads  that  independence  of  nations  which 
dispenses  with  his  giving  any  at  all. 
'  On  a  principle  establiwed  on  this  custom,  it  is  un« 
derstood  that  those  powers  who  take  umbrage  at  the 
extraordinary  armaments  of  their  neighbours,  should 
ever  precede  hostilities  by  an  amicable  explanation ; 
and  indeed  this,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nature. 
Of  the  bs-  2.  Every  state  has  a  natural  right  to  augtnent  its 
lance  of  power,  not  only  by  the  improvement  of  iu  internal 
power.  constitution  and  resources,  but  also  by  external  ag- 
grandisement; provided  that  the  means  employed  are 
lawflii ;  that  is,  that  they  do  not  violate  the  rights  of 
another.  Nevertheless  it  may  so  happen,  that  the 
aggrandisement  of  a  state  already  powerful,  and  the 
preponderance  resulting  from  it,  may,  sooner  or  later, 
endanger  the  safety  and  liber^  of  the  neighbottring 
states.  In  such  case  there  arises  a  collision  of  rights 
i^hidi  authorises  the  latter  to  oppose  by  alliances,  and 
even  by  force  of  arms,  so  dangerous  an  aggrandise- 
ment. This  right  is  still  more  essential  to  states  which 
form  a  sort  of  general  society,  Uian  to  such  as  are 
aitnated  at  a  great  distance  iroxfi  each  other;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  powers  of  Europe  make  it  an 
essential  principle  in  their  political  system,  to  watch 
over  and  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Eunme. 
In  orisD.  9-  In  all  ages  nations  have  r^arded  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  disproportionate  aggrandizement  of  any  one 
amongst  them.  We  see  that  many  enterprises  were 
undertaken  by  ancient  nations,  to  diminisn  the  over- 
grown preponderance  of  some  particular  state;  but 
they  seem  never  to  have  made  the  maintenance  of 
a  balance  of  power  a  systematic  part  of  their  policy. 
The  greatness  of  the  Romans,  and,  since  the  migration 
of  the  northern  nations,  that  of  Qiarlemagne,  and  per- 
haps that  ci  Henry  V.  are  convincing  proofs  that  it 
was  very  long  before  the  nations  of  Europe  saw  the 
necessity  of  attending  constantly  to  the  preventi<»i  of 
dangers  of  this  sort.  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,— when  the  immense  addition  to  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  to  that  of  the  King  of  France, 
roused  them  from  their  lethargy.  They  then  began  to 
leer  that  one  or  the  other  of  mose  powers  might  esta- 
blish an  universal  monarchy ;  and  since  that  time,  fol- 
lowing the  ^example  of  England,  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  system  for  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power.  Some  of  them,  however, 
consulting  their  immediate,  interests  only^  have  occ»- 
sionally  c&viated  from  this  system. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  states  of  Europe  at  present 
look  upon  this  right  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power,  as  a  right  that  belongs  to  them. 

It  is  far  poliUciaas  to  determine  when  this  balance 
if  in  danger,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  re-estab- 
lishing it:  the  history  of  Europe  proves  how  many 
vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  since  the  beginning  of  the 
rfxteenth  century. 
>r  the  bii-       ^  ''^^  principle  treated  of  in  the  last  section,  may 
foce  in       authorise  the  powers  of  a  certain  part  of  Europe  to 
Dme  parti  Oppose  the  iouMNlerale  aggrandiaemmt  of  any  state. 


MBong  them.    Hence  the  system  for  maintaining  a      Law 
balance  of  power  among  the  eastern  powers  of  Eu«  ^  Nationa. 
rope,  among  those  of  the  west,  or  those  of  Uie  north;  ^■'^''■^ 
among  the  states  of  Germany,  or  those  of  Italy ;  among 
the  Europeans  in  America,  &c.    The  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  commerce,  and  more  particularlv  to 
navigation ;  but  it  never  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  hin^ 
der  a  state  from  extending  its  commerce  by  lawful  means, 
or  from  augmenting  the  number  of  its  vessels  of  war,  at ' 
least  while  it  does  not  ablise  its  power  by  exercising  or 
extending  an  usurped  empire  over  the  seas. 

5.  Every  free  sovereign  sUte  has  a  right  to  form  Right  of 
with  other  powers  whatever  treaties  may  appear  to  be  amdudiag 
conducive  to  its  interests,  provided  such  treaties  do  not  ^reatia 
violate  the  rights  of  another.    Foreign  powers  cannot  •***^^» 
force  a  treaty  upon  a  free  state,  nor  can  thc^  dispose 
of  iu  riffhts  by  treaties  made  between  themselves. 

This  liberty  is  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  aU  the  hutoaen 
powers  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  theory  goes ;  but,  in  oootnUea 
practice,  Jirst,   Modem    history    furnishes   examples  ^^  ■°J^ 
enough  of  a  combination  of  powers  having  foroedin-  SJ^J^If 
dependent  states  to  accede,  against  their  win,  to  treaties 
made  by  the  combination ;  and  even  of  their  having 
jpnt  such  states  amona;  the  contracting  parties  without 
deigning  to  consult  them  before  hand.    Second,  In  sur- 
ve3riiig  Uie  weaker  states  of  Europe  we  see  that  they  are 
far  firmn  bein^  able  to  exercise  tnat  liberty  in  relation 
to  treaties  which  the  universal  law  of  nations  attributes 
to  them ;  and  that  there  are  but  too  many  of  these 
little  states  which,  enjoyin^r  a  nominal  independence, 
are  realfy  dependent  on  theur  too  powerful  neighbours. 
TUrd,  Sometimes  it  happens  that  nations  have  them- 
selves bontracted  their  liberty  of  making  treaties,  by 
treaties  they  have  dready  made  with  other  powers;  and 
the  demi-sovereign  states  are  subjected  to  certain  laws, 
whidi  sometimes  act  as  restraints  on  their  liberty  of 
makiyig  treaties* 

Chap.  II.    Of  Commerce. 

. 

1.  The  commerce  carried  on  with  foreign  nations  of  eom- 
being  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  or  augment-  mtret  in 
ing  the  ease,  the  riches,  and  power  df  a  nation,  it  genenk 
ir  of  the  first  importance  to  examine  what  are  the 
rights  of  nations  with  respect  to  it    External  commerce, 

that  is,  the  commerce  between  nation  and  nation,  has 
several  branches.  It  consists  in  selling  the  superfluity; 
in  purchasing  articles  of  necessity,  as  well  productions 
as  manufactures;  in  buying  from  one  nation  and  selling 
to  another;  or  in  transportmg  the  merchandise  from  tibe 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the  freight. 

2.  Men  being  by  nature  obliged  to  assist  eadi  other  ubcrty  of 
redprocally,  there  exists  a  sort  of  general  ob%ation  coomcKc. 
on  them  to  carry  on  commerce  with  each  other.    This 
obligation,  however,  is  only  an  imperfect  one;  it  does 

not  go  to  hinder  a  nation  to  consult  its  interests  in  the 
adoption  of  certain  conditions  or  restrictions  in  the 
commerce  that  it  finds  convenient  to  carry  on.  Sup- 
pose even  that  one  nation  has,  for  a  long  series  of 
yei^,  carried  on  commerce  with  anodier,  it  is  not 
obliged  to  continue  so  to  do,  if  there  are  no  treaties 
or  agreraients  which  require  it.  Still  less  can  one  na^ 
tion  oblige  another  to  trade  with  it  alone.  It  is  per-  . 
mitted  to  promise  one  nation  not  to  trade  with  sucn  oi 
such  other  nation ;  but,  this  case  excepted,  if  two  na- 
tions think  proper  to  trade  with  each  other,  a  third  has 
no  right  whatever  to  hinder  it    In  this  sensci  the  U* 
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berty  of  oommeroe  is  oonlbniubk  to  perbct  iuiitti«l 
right. 

GeHerally  speaking*  the  commerce  of  Europe  is  so 
far  free  that  do  nation  refuses  positively  and  entirely 
to  permit  the  subjects  of  another  nation,  when  even 
there  is  no  treaty  existing  between  them,  to  trade  with 
its  possessions,  in  or  out  of  Europe,  or  to  establish 
themselves  in  its  territory  for  that  purpose.  A  state 
of  war  forms  here  a  natund  exception.  However*  am 
long  as  there  is  no  treaty  existing,  every  state  retaina 
its  natural  right  to  lay  on  such  commerce  whatever  re» 
striction  it  pleases.  A  nation  is,  then,  fully  autlumsed, 
Jirsi,  To  prohibit  the  entry  or  exportation  of  certain  mer« 
chandises.  Second,  To  mstitute  customs,  and  to  auff« 
ment  them  at  pleasure.  Third,  To  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  commerce  with  its  dominions  shall 
be  carried  on.  Fourth,  To  point  out  the  places  where 
it  shall  be  carried  on,  or  to  exempt  from  it  certain 
pairts  of  its  dominions.  Fifth,  To  exercise  freely  its 
sovereign  power  over  the  foreigners  living  in  its  terri« 
tories.  Sidh,  To  make  whatever  distinctions  between 
the  nations  with  whom  it  trades  it  Hiay  find  oondu« 
cive  to  its  interests. 
NecMsity  S«  The  mere  general  liberty  of  trade,  such  as  is 
of  trtatiei  acknowledged  at  present  in  Europe*  being  too  vague 
to  secure  to  a  nation  all  the  advantages  that  it  is  neces- 
sary it  should  derive  from  its  commerce,  commercial 
powers  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  treaties 
for  their  mutual  benefit  The  number  of  these  treaties 
is  considerably  augmented  since  the  sixteentb  century. 
However  they  may  differ  in  their  conditions,  they  turn 
generally  on  these  three  points :  FirU,  On  commerce 
in  time  of  peace.  Second,  On  the  measures  to  be  pur« 
sued  with  re^ct  to  commerce  and  commercial  subjects 
in  case  of  a  rupture  between  the  parties.  Third,  On 
the  commerce  of  the  contracting  party  that  may  hap< 
pen  to  remain  neuter,  while  the  otner  contracting  par* 
ty  is  lit  war  with  a  third  power. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  custom  is: 
First,  To  settle,  in  general,  the  privileges  that  the  con- 
tractiiu;  powers  ^rant  reciprocallv  to  their  subjects. 
Second,  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  rights  to 
be  enjoyed  bv  their  subjects  who  shall  reside  on  the 
territory  of  tne  other  power,  as  well  with  respect  to 
^tvt  property  (partieuiariy  in  regard  to  imposts,  con* 
fiscation,  sequestration,  &c.^  as  to  their  personal  rights. 
Particular  care  is  usually  ta&en  to  provide  for  the  firee 
enjoyment  of  their  religion ;  for  their  rieht  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  laws  of  their  country ;  for  the  security  of 
their  books  of  commerce,  &c.  Third,  To  mention  spe- 
cifically the  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  permitted 
to  be  imported  or  exported,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
granted  relatively  to  customs,  tonnage,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  and  immunities  in  case  of 
a  rupture  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  great 
objects  to  be  obtained  are :  First,  An  exemption  from 
seizure  of  the  person,  or  effects,  of  the  subjects  resid« 
ing  in  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  power. 
Second,  To  fix  the  time  that  they  shall  have  to  remove 
with  their  property  out  of  the  territory ;  or  to  point 
out.  Third,  The  conditions  on  which  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  enemy's  country  during  the 
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Ill  specifying  the  rights  of  commerce  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  neutral  power,  it  is  particularly  necessary.  First, 
To  exempt  its  vessels  from  an  embargo.  Second,  To 
specify  the  merchandises  which  are  to  be  accounted 
contraband  of  war,  and  to  settle  the  penalties  .in  case 


of  contraventioiL    Third,  To  agiee  on  the  mansr  in    Uv 
which  vessels  shall  be  searched  at  sea.    Fourth,  Toiti*  ^■'^ttiK 
palate  whether  neutral  bottoms  are  to  make  neotrsl  ^"^r^ 
goods  or  not,  &c 

5.  Sometimes  natioi^  permit,  either  from  custom  or  0(  csMk 
trea^,  other  nations  to  send  consuls  into  their  territo* 
ries.  We  find  instances  of  this  as  far  back  as  the  12th 
century,  when  some  states  bc^an  to  establish,  at  home, 
judges  whose  particular  function  it  was  to  decide  on 
matters  purely  commercial,  and  to  whom  wasjgiven 
the  name  of  consuls^  In  process  oi  time,  some  of  the 
powers  stipulated,  in  their  treaties  with  the  Mahome- 
tan and  Pagan  states  out  of  Europe,  for  the  right  of 
ifpndJTyg  consuls  into  those  states  to  watch  over  the 
intcxests  of  their  sulnects  trading  there,  and  to  judge 
and  determine  on  differences  arising  amongst  them 
touching  commercial  affiiirs,  and  sometimes  even  etheis. 
Following  these  examples,  the  Christian  powers  of  £a« 
rope  beoan,  in  the  fineenth  century,  to  send  consuls 
into  e&&  other^s  territory ;  but  even  at  this  day,  the 
custom  of  receivinff  them  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
universally  establiwd.  Besides,  the  rights  of  these 
oosisuls,  where  they  are  admitted,  differ  very  widely 
in  differant  states.  Almost  all  the  consub  who  are 
sent  oat  of  Europe,  exercise  a  prstty  extensive  juris, 
diction  over  the  subjects  of  their  soviereign.  In  Eu- 
rope, there  are  some  places  where  the  consuls  exercise 
a  ciidl  jurisdiction,  more  or  less  limited,  over  their  fel- 
low subjects  residing  there ;  in  others,  they  can  ex- 
ercise no  more  than  a  voluntary  jurisdiction ;  and  in 
others,  dieir  functions  are  confined  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  interests  t^  the  state,  particularly  the  ob- 
servation of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and  ta  assist 
with  their  advice  and  interposition  those  o£  their  na» 
tion  whom  commercial  pursuita  or  connectaona  have 
led  to  the  place  for  whioi  they  are  named.  They  as* 
sume  their  functions  sometimes  in  virtue  of  credentials, 
but  oftener  by  simple  letters  qf  provisioii  and  letters  of 
recommmdation.  Although  they  are  under  the  parti- 
cular protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  theyare  farfrom 
eigoym^  the  advanti^es  that  custom  allows  to  mini* 
sters,  either  as  to  jurisdiction,  imposts,  reli^oii,  or  ho* 
nours;  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  extensive  sense  of 
the  word  that  they  can  be  called  public  ministen. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  consuls  out  of  Europe  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  rank  of  ministers;  some  of 
them  axe,  indeed,  ministers  and  consuk  at  the  same 
time. 

Sometimes  Consuls-general  are  appointed.  These 
are  to  officiate  for  several  places  aft  the  same  tini^  or 
else  they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  several  consols.  In 
other  respects  their  functions,  as  well  an  those  of  thm 
vice-consuls,  differ  but  little  ftom  those  of  simple 
coosuIb. 


Chap.  III.    Of  the  BighU  qf  Nations  Mpom  the 

&as. 

1.  A  nation  may^  occupy  and  extend  ito  dominion  on  oftk 
the  sea,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  own  pertioa- BMt  db' 

larcoast,  either  in  rivera,^lakes,  bays,  straito,  or  the  ocean;  t»t  F^ 
and  such  dominion  may,  if  the  national  secorily  re»^^^ 
quire  it,  be  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  armed  wissch 
The  empire  of  a  nation  on  the  seas,  may  extend  as  £u 
as  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  extend  by  the  conesot 
of  other  nations,  and  beyond  the  bounduy  of  ita  pro- 
perly.   It  remains  ibm  to  be  oonsideredi  whether  or 
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aofe  tlitve  m€  fmA  utMrnBed  Iknits  oa  the  Ewpopean   ezorcuiii^  over  tadi  part  of  Hi  territories  all  the  rights      Law 
acknowledged  to  be  the  property,  or  under  the    of  sovereign  dominion.  ^  ?^*^°°** 


over 


dominioD,  of  particular  nations.     Anong  the  bays,  5.  The  sea  surronndbg  the  coast,  as  well  as  those  ^^^  ^^ 

atraits,  and  guUs,  there  are  some  whidi  are  genenuly  parts  of  it  which  are  land-locked,  such  as  the  roads^  ih^  ^ 

acknowledged  to  be  finee;  there^are  others  which  are  little  ba^s,  or  gulfs,  &c.  as  well  as  those  which  are  situat-  near  the 

looked  upon  as  under  the  dominion,  and,  in  part,  even  ed  withm  cannon  tAuA  of  the  riiore,  (that  is,  within  the  coaii. 

the  property  of  the  masters  of  the  coast;  ana  there  are  distance  of  three  leagues,^  are  so  entirely  the  property, 

othen,  the  property  and  dominioo  of  which  are  still  and  subject  to  the  domimon  of  the  master  of  the  coast, 

in  dispute.  that,  Jirst,  He  has  the  exclusive  riffht  to  all  the  pro- 

orrraeand      2.  (1.)  The  foUowing  are  acknowledged  as  finee:  duoeof  it,  whether  ordinary  or  accidental,  as  farasre- 

fuigcct       The  Spanish  Sea,  the  A<piitain  Sea,  the  North  Sea,  the  lates  to  tldngs  unclaimed  fay  any  other  lawful  proprie« 

partiof      White  Sea,  the  Meditenanean- Sea,  the  Straits  of  Gfl>-  tor;  second.  He  can  forbid  or  restrain  the  navigation  of 

of  tbeaea.  nliar.     (2.)  The  three  Straits  between  Denmark  and  forei^ers  in  his  roads,  and  their  entry  into  his  ports. 

Sweden,  are  under  the  dominion,  and  are  looked  upon  Yet,  in  time  of  peace,  this  liber^  is  generally  permitted 

as  the  property,  of  the  ktu^  of  Diemnark ;  St  George's  to  merdiant  ships,  and  even  to  ships  of  war  to  a  certain 

Channel,  between  Scotland  and  Irdand,  is  under  the  number;  third,  He  has  a  right  to  impose  duties,  tonnage^ 

dominioB  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Straits  of  Sidly  are  un-  ftes  of  entry,  of  clearance,  &c.  and  he  can  institute 

der  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sicily ;  Ihie  Ghilf  of  tolls  for  the  benefit  of  his  navigation ;  fourth,  He  may 

Bnt^mia  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  require  the  maritime  honours  that  custom  allows  to 

the  Blade  Sea»  the  Egean  Sea,  the  Bosphorua  of  Thrace,  those  who  have  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  seas. 

the  ^ppoDtis,  and  the  Hellespant,  are  all  under  the  do*  In  short,  the  parts  of  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast 

minkm  of  the  Turkish  emperor,    (d.)  Other  nations  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ter« 

dispute  with  England  her  claim  to  the  dominion,  and  ritory  of  the  sovereign  who  is  master  of  the  shore, 

in  past  to  the  property,  of  the  four  eeaa  that  surround  6.  The  master  <tf  the  shore  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  Of  ahip* 

her;  partieularly  the  British  Channd,  and  the  Struts  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  wreck  of  any  wrecka^ 

of  Dover.    Tfai^  dispute  with  tiie  republie  of  Venice  foreign  vessel  cast  away  on  his  coast,  nor  the  eoods, 

ha  ckim  to  die  domuuon  over  the  Aoriatic ;  and  with  &c.  that,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  have  been  tnrown 

Genoa,  her  daim  to  the  dominion  over  the  Ligustic  over  board.      This  pretended  strand-right,  contrary 

Sol    More  than  onedispute  has  arisen conoeming  the  most  eeitainly  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  wdl  as  those  of 

domimon  over  the  Baltic.  humanity,  was  formerly  exercised  pretty  ^nerally  in 

Of  the            S»  With  respect  to  the  vast  oeean,  and  the  four  great  Europe.    It  has  been  restrained  from  time  to  timet 

Mean*         aaas  that  compose  it,^rf^,  The  enormous  extent  of  each  particularly  since  the  thirteenth  century,  by  privileges, 

of  diese  seas,  and  particularly  diat  of  the  Indian  Sea,  laws,  and  a  number  of  treaties ;  so  that  it  may  now  be 

about  which  die  greatest  diqpotea  have  msen,  renders  considered  as  generally  abolished  in  our  quarter  of  the 

it  not  only  extremely  difficult  to  occupy,  but  puts  it  ah-  globe.    If  there  still  remain  some  relics  of  it  in  a  few 


aolately  out  df  the  nowcr  of  any  of  the  states  of  £u«  places,  it  is  against  such  places  only  that  it  is  made  use- 

ropeto  maintain  ana  defend  the  possession  of  it^  And,  of  by  way  of  retaliation. 

even  if  this  oould  be  done,  the  want  of  a  justificatory        7.  The  rights  exercised  on  the  sea  near  the  coast,  are  stialifc. 

reason  for  keeping  such  possession  would  render  it  un-  eserdsed  also  in  those  straits  which  are  not  wider  than 

lawful     Neither  the  right  of  diaoovery,  nor  the  dona-  two  cannon  shots.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  King 

tion  of  the  Holy  Father,  nor  preseripden,  haa  been  aUe  of  Denmark,  by  possessinff  the  property  and  dominion 

to  esclade  other  nations  from  that  poascaoimi  in  com-  of  the  navigable  part  of  ue  Souna,  cuums  ther^  not 

mon,  whidi  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  sole  dominion  only  the  maritime  honours  due  to  him  as  soverei^,  but 

Bunt  exist  in  the  theory ;  but  it  has  never  been  acknow*  certain  toUs  or  retes  for  the  liberty  of  passing.  This  pay-^ 

lodged  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  belong  to  any  one  ment  is  now  fixed  by  Ins  treaties  with  other  nations, 
of  uem.  The  ocean,  tlien,  is  fires;  and  surety  it  ought  to        8w  With  rejffard  to  the  extent  of  the  rights  exercised  Of  the 

be  aok    After  the  vain  pretensions  Mid  contestations  of  on  the  seas  a^acent  to  the  landed  territory  of  particu-  rights 

»the  Portuguese  on  the  subject  during  the  l6th  and  lar  states;  claimed 

•17th  centuries,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  now  acknow-        FitMi,  The  Turkish  Emperor  exerdses  his  right  of  ^P*'^!- 

ledge  the  ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea  to  be  exempt  from  preprietor  and  sovereign  dP  the  Black  Sea,  in  such  ^^^ft*^ 

all  property  and  dominion,  and  to  be  the  common  pos-  a  manner  as  not  to  permit  even  the  entry  or  navigation  ^^^  g^, 

session  of  all  nations.    A  nation  may,  however,  re-  of  it  to  any  nation  whatever,  unless  he  has  granted  it. 

nonnoe  the  liberty  <tf  navigating  in  the  Indian,  or  any  bytreaty. 

other  sea.  Seeondt  Denmark,  wishing  to  extend  her  empire  and 
igfatsovcr  ^;  Rivers  and  lakes  are  useful  for  navigation,  or  for  rights  as  proprietor  over  the  seas  adjacent  to  Iceland, 
vers  and  fishing.  Or  for  other  emoluments  arising  firom  their  pos-  and  Greenland,  to  the  space  of  four  miles  from  Iceknd, 
Ires,  bow  eearion ;  uid,  therefore,  die  powen  that  are  masters  and  fifteen  miles  from  Greenland,  clums  a  right  of  ex- 
alted, of  the  banks  have  a  right  to  appropriate  the  use  of  eluding  foreigners  from  fishing,  and  even  navigating, 
them  exdosively  to  thanselves.  In  general,  they  do  in  that  space.  But  this  is  disputed  by  many  nations, 
forbid  foreigners  to  fish  on  them ;  but  with  respect  to  and  pardcularly  by  the  United  Provinces-in  what  con* 
jiavigalion,  as  such  a  prohibition  would  produce  reta-  cerns  the  right  of  fishing. 


,  and  aa  it  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  liberty  Third,  Great  Britain,  cUiming  the  property  and  em* 

genenUy  introduced  in  Europe,  fbre%ners  are  now  pirepf  certain  parts  of  die  four  seas  that  surround  hers 

permitted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  navigate  fteely  and  empire  over  more  distant  parts,  and  maritime  ho«* 

-without  rastraintk    This  liberty  is  finmded  in  part  on  nours  on  all  the  seas,  has  very  often  had  contestations 

treaties,  but  in  some  demi^sovereign  states  on  law.  with  foreign  nations,  who,  on  their  part,  except  bound 

But  in  every  case  where  it  is  only  rounded  upon  cus*  by  treaties,  have  never  yielded  her  any  thing  more 

torn,  that-  custom  does  not  hinder  a  nation  fVom  making  than  what  belongs  to  every  master  of  the  shore, 

whaleverwguhitioosandrestrictions  it  pleases^  or  fiom.  Fourth,  The.  republic  of  Venice  ckima  en^iire,. 
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oiv^'      ^^^  pifticttlarly  marttine  honourt  on  the  Adriatic; 
or  Naooni.  ^^^  ^^^  ncighlwuring  sUtes  dispute  them  with  her, 
and  recently  she  has  not  been  in  a  situation  to  main- 
tain this  pretended  right.    An  annual  ceremony  is  of 
little  use  towards  it 

Fifth,  €renoa  has  no  longer  a  naval  fbroe  respectable 

enoueh  to  cUum,  with  e&ct,  the  maritime  nonours 

whi<£  she  pretends  to  be  entitled  to  on  the  Ligustic  Sea. 

^  Sixik,  After  many  disputes  with  respect  to  the  eni« 

Sire  of  the  Baltic,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
onoors  of  the  flag,  some  of  the  states  situated  on  its 
shores  have  agreed  to  yield  those  honours  in  certain 
districts,  and  to  omit  them  reciprocally  in  others. 

9*  The  maritime  honours  about  which  there  have 
been  so  many  disputes,  and  which  have  often  led  to 
violent  acts,  and  even  to  war,  consist ;  Jirst,  In  salutinff 
with  cannoH;  and  on  this  point,  it  is  to  be  determined 
who  shall  salute  first,  at  what  distance  the  salute 
diaU  be  given,  with  how  many  guns,  and  if  the  salute 
ahall  be  returned  gun  for  gun ;  second.  In  salutingwiUl 
thejlag,  or  withthepfiujofi/ ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  fixed 
whether  it  shall  be  furled  up,  lowered,  or  hauled 
(|uite  down ;  third.  In  saluting  with  the  sails,  bv  lower- 
ing, or  hauling  down  the  fbre-top-saiL  This  last  way 
of  saluting  is  usually  made  use  of  by  merdiantmen,  but 
vesseb  of  war  sometimes  use  it  also. 

10.  Merchants  ships,  even  when  they  are  armed,  are 
obliged  to  salute  all  vessels  of  war,  fortresses,  and  poets, 
as  well  with  their  cannon  aa  with  theirmertbantflag 
and  their  sails. 

BOOK  V. 
Op  Emba88ii& 
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Chap.  l.*^Qf  Mbdaen,  their  Sights  Didieif  4^. 


1.  By  Public  Mimeter,  u  commonljr  meant,  the  per- 
son whom  the  state  has  diarged  with  its  public  aflQurs : 
in  a  more  particular  sense,  the  person  who  is  at  the 
head  of  some  department  of  the  government;  and  in  a 
BtiU  mote  confined  sense,  the  person  whom  the.sove- 
reign  has  appointed  to  superintend  his  afiairs  at  some 
foreign  court.  This  last  sort  of  minister,  (ambaasador, 
in  a  general  sense,)  is  that  of  whieh  we  are  to  speak 
here.  The  sending  of  this  sort  of  ministers  being 
a  necessary  means  <n  treating  of  state  affiurs,  the  right 
to  send  them  becomes  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. These  ministers  are  now  employed,  not  only 
to  negotiate  the  a£hirs  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  they 
are  sent,  (thouffh  all  their  rights  are  grounded  upon 
Aeir  acting  in  uat  c^adty , )  out  on  points  of  ceremony 
also ;  and,  since  the  mtrodoction  of  perpetual  cmbaa- 
des,  sometimes  the  principal  business  of  such  a  minia- 
ter  is,  to  watdi  over  the  interests  of  his  master,  and 
give  him  an  exact  account  of  every  thing  that  puw* 
and  of  which  it  imports  him  to  be  infbrmed.  What- 
ever  diflerence  a  ngoioos  attention  to  theory  might 
make  as  to  prerojpitives,  &c.  between  negotiators  and 
other  ministers,  m  practice  the  same  prercttatives  that 
are  enjoyed  by  negotiators  are  also  cnjoyea  by  embaa- 
sws  of  ceremony ,  perpetual  embassies^  and  embawries  in 
ofdinary. 

2.  The  universal  law  of  nations  admowledges  but 
one  Older  of  loinisters.  It  oonridera  them  all  as  public 
mandatories  of  the  state  which  they  rmesent,  as  fiur  aa 
relates  to  the  business  with  whidi  they  are  charged, 
and  entitled  to  the  r^ts  essential  to  that  quality,  and 
to  no  other  ri|^ts  whatever.  But  the  modern  law  of 
natiena  has  eotaUialied  aevcral  osderswof  pubUc  tto™?- 


ters,  or  ambasfladon^  wMch  diAn  nnsinlia1lj>  fa  wintt    Ur 
ever  concerns  the  ceremonial.  tf  Naia 

Formerly,  there  was  but  one  daas  of  public  rainiiUn,  ^""^ 
who  were  all  called  ma^OMrdbrf.  On  their  private  if- 
fairs,  sovereigns  sometimes  sent  ageitti  t  and  on  mis- 
sions of  ceremony,  or  of  little  importance,  they  tent 
gentlemen  of  birth;  but  neither  of  these  enjoyed  the 
rights,  or  were  honoured  with  the  ceremonial,  doe  to 
nunisters.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  ministers  began  ts 
be  received  as  die  representatives  of  their  aovereigii; 
but  the  disputes  resulting  ftom  their  rights  m  that  ca- 
pacity, and  the  ezpence  which  became  more  oomider- 
able  as  perpetual  embassies  grew  more  customsry, 
gave  rise  to  an  order  of  ministers  under  tiie  title  of  it^ 
ndeniSf  much  infinrior  to  ministers  representing  their 
sovercms.  These  latter  now  took,  exdusiv^,  the 
titie  of  AmboMsadore,  Residents  were  considered  ss 
the  agents  above  mentioned,  even  when  tliey  wen 
diarged  with  affiura  of  state.  These  agenta  were  a£i 
terwarda  called  Chargie  dee  Affmiree,  and  the  title  of 
agent  fidl  into  disuse,  except  ibr  those  who  wen  chaig- 

ed  with  the  private  affidrs  of  the  sovereign  only,  or  ss  a 
mere  emptor  title. 

In  time  it  became  customary  to  grant  to  the  gentle- 
men  of  birth  a  certain  ceremonial,  which,  tfaongh  very 
vagve  in  the  beginnimr,  sometimes  came  neariy  to  that 
of  ambassadors,  but  oftener  resembled  the  cerciaonial 
of  reaidenta  The  custom  of  the  present  oentny  has 
raised  them  above  residenta,  and  tney  ndw  fiotm  a  sa* 
parate  order,  between  ambsaaadoee  and  residents,  call- 
ed eaeoyr.  Many  oanaea  gave  riae  to  a  multiplication 
of  the  (inalitiea  or  ministers,  particdarly  of  the  aeoood 
and  tiiird  orders.  Hence  ministers  plenipotentiary,  mU 
meters,  mmiatera  reaident,  residantSf  ministers  charges 
desaffiurea. 

8.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  rdafea  to  the  re-  Bdimif 
tinue  of  the  minister,  and  to  his  bein^  acknowledged  tnaisa 
in  hia  diplomatic  capad^.     The  nuhtary  prooemon 
accompanying  mhnstera  lormeily  is  fidlen  into  disuae, 
doept  in  the  great-  embaasies  that  the  Turka  aend  ta 
aome  fiuropean  powers^  and  those  they  receive  in  re* 
turn.   Theretinaeof  a  minister  varies  acoonfing  to  his 
order.    In  that  of  an  ambassador,  there  are  often  se- 
veral gentkmen  and  pagea,  secretaries,  doka,  (sooifr 
times  a  chancellor  at  iSekt  head)  one  or  more  hmter- 
pretera,  a  nnmerons  train  of  aervanta,  in  and  ovt  of 
livery,  &C;    With  respect  to  his  moveidblea,  |^at»  of  sH 
sorts  and  in  abundance,  and  aeveral  enachea  and  seti 
of  horses,  seem  necessary  acoomnanimenta.     The  re« 
tinue  of  ministers  of  tfaie  seoona  and  tUtd  order  is 
jnuch  leae :  the  envoys  have  rarely  any  gentlenant  and 
addom  more  than  one  secretary.    The  nisavy  ezpenccs 
attending  embassies  of  the  first  order,  and  whidi  must 
be  defrayed  dther  by  the  court  who  aenda  tlie  amhat- 
aador,  or  by  the  ambaasador  ImnseU^  have  nindi  con* 
tributed  towards  the  disuse  of  perpetual  embmaiea  of 
the  firat  order.  Some  courts^  fiar  different  reaaoiiay  never 
aend  any  at  all  of  the  first  order. 

4.  Bdbre  a  minister  can  expect  to  be  acknowledged  Bm J^in 
at  a  foreign  eoort,  he  muat  produce  a  letter  of  en^dode^ 
denoe  written  by  the  aovereign  who  sends  Idm  to  the 
sovereign  who  is  to  reedve  him.  This  letter  makes 
mention  of  the  motive  of  the  mission,  the  name  and 
^nali^  of  the  bearer,  and  praya  the  peracm  to  whom 
it  ia  addressed  to  give  full  credit  to  wnat  he  ahaill  say 
on  the  part  of  hS  court.  The  form  of  these  letieta 
variea  according  to  drcumatanoea,  but  oommonly  Aey 
are  in  the  fioem  of  Icttara  of  mnnciK  One  letter  of 
credence  msgr  scrve£ir  two  ministfrs  sent  ait  the 
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Uw      time,  if  th^  Itfe  both  of  the  Mtme  order.    Sometimes,  ought  to  punish,  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and      Law 

•TNatidBt.  on  the  contrary,  one  minister  has  sereral  letters  of  ere-  as  crimes  of  sUte,  every  act  of  violence  committed  pfNtuont. 

^  T*^^  dence ;  this  happens  when  he  Is  sent  to  several  sove-  against  him  by'  others :   provided,  however,  that  the        ^ 

reigns,  or  to  one  sovereign  in  different  quaUties.  offender  commits  such  violence  against  the  minister 

Fnll  pow.        5.  Ministers  to  whom  a  negotiation  is  oon6ded  must  'knowing  him  to  be  such,  and  provided  he  be  subject 

en.  «l8o  produce  their  full  powers,  specifyii^  the  degree  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.    All  the  powers  df 

of  authority  with  which  they  are  vested.    These  full  Europe  acknowledge  this  inviolability  in  ministers  of 

powera  are  either  ffeneral  or  special,  as  circumstances  all  the  orders  from  the  moment  they  enter  their  teni« 

may  requite.    A  full  power  may  be  etidoeed  in  the  tory  till  they  quit  it ;  so  that  Cimstian  states  ner- 

letter  of  credence;  but  if  it  be  separate  from  it,  it  is  Init  even  the  minister  of  an  enemy,  residing  at  their 

commonly  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  letter  patent    Mi-  courts  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  to  return  home  in 

nisters  sent  to  a  congress,  vrithoiit  being  furnished  perfect  security.    The  Turks  only  have  preserved  the 

with  letters  of  credence  to  any  court,  produce  onlv  barbarous  custom  of  imprisoning  foreign  ministers  on 

their  full  powera,  which  they  exchange  with  each  account  of  a  rupture  with  their  courts.     In  the  course 

other,  and  which  answer  the  purpose  of  letters  of  ere*  of  a  war,  no  minister  can  pass  through,  or  enter  in 

denoe.    Sometimes  the  full  powers  produced  at  a  con^  safety,  the  territonr  of  an  enemy,  unless  express  per* 

gress  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mediators.  mission  has  been  first  obtained 
Instrae.           6.  The  minister  who  is  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  is        11.  The  universal  law  of  nations  adoiowledges  in  Hit  exter- 

twDi.  furnished  with  in8tnicti<»is ;  these  are  to  be  his  guide  the  minister  a  perfect  independence  in  every^  thing '■^'^^T* 

in  his  general  conduct  towards  the  court  to  whidi  he  that  concerns,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  functions  as 

is  sent,  and  towards  the  ministers  of  other  courts  whom  minister,  and  considers  him  in  that  respect  as  extern 

he  may  find  there,  and  particularly  in  the  manner  of  tiiorimL    But  that  part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  is 

opening  and  conducting  his  negotiation.    These  in-  founded  on  custom,  extends  this  exterritoriality  stiH 

atructbns^  as  well  as  those  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  further.    According  to  it»  the  minister,  his  retinue,  his 

^l^pateh  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  embassy,  being  in*  house,  and  his  carriages,  are  usually  considered  with 

tended  for  himsdf  alone>  are  not  usually  produced  to  regard  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  as  out  of  the  terri- 

the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  unless  his  own  court  orders  tory  where  the  minister  resides,  and  as  in  the  state 

him  to  do  it,  or  unless  he,  from  urgent  motives,  thinks  from  which  he  is  sent    This  is  what  is  now  under- 

himself  justifiable  in  oommunicatmg  certain  passages  stood  by  exterritoriality.    As  it  is,  however,  the  effect 

of  them.    Sometimes  he  has  two  sets  of  instnictions»  of  the  will  of  nationsi  it  is  susceptible  of  limitation, 

the  one  public  and  the  other  secret  and  is,  in  fact,  limited  in  many  respects. 
Title  of  ez^      7«  All  ambassadors  have  now  an  indispuled  right  to         18.  In  virtue  of  this  exterritoriality,  the  minister  Eiemptioa 

cKUowy*      the  ^e  ci  excelletKV :  but,  of  all  ministers,  ihey  only  and  all  those  belonging  to  his  retinue,  as  well  as  his  of  hinuelf 

have  that  right     If  it  is  sometimes  given  to  the  en-  property,  are  exemptal  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  *"^  retinue 

voya  extraoidinaiy  of  kings,  and  even  toother  minis-  the  state.    The  minister  can  be  cited  before  no  ("b^*  v^^^cUon 

ters  of  the  second  order,  it  is  because  it  is  due  to  them  nal  accept  that4if  the  sovereien  who  sends  him ;  but  ],|^  fur  ex* 

in  some  other  quality  than  that  of  minister;  or  else  it  we  must  except  here,  Jirtt^  When  he  is  a  subject  of  the  teaded ; 

18  given  them  out  of  mere  oomphrisance.    •  state  to  which  he  is  sent,  or  M^en  he  is  in  the  service 

Other  maiks     ^*  '^^  ambassador  is  distinguished  from  ministers  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent;  second,  When  he  has 

of  dntinc.    of  the  inferior  oiders  by  many  points  of  the  ceremonial  voluntarily  acknowledpred  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state; 

tion  given     This,  however,  depends  so  much  on  the  particular  third,  When,  as  plaintiff,  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  the 

IP  mini*,      usages  of  eaeh  court,  that  we  can  mention  only  such  jurisdiction  to  which  the  defendant  is  subject;  and 

^^'^  points  aa  are  most  generally  leoeived :    such  ia  the  consequently  is  obliged  to  plead,  in  case  of  an  action 

i%fat  of  going  on  visits,  ftc.  of  cefemony,  in  a  ooach  against  him  arising  from  the  process ;  Jburth,  W^ith  re- 

and  six,  of  ornamenting  the  hones  with  ^oeAiy  of  being  spectto  property,  that  whicn  belongs  to  him  in  any 

aakited  with,  military  honourt,  of  being  admitted  to  &tber  quality  than  that  of  minister  is  subject  to  the 

baUs^and  fieasts,  and  at  court  on  all  days  of  ceremony,  jurisdiction  of  the  state^  and  may  be  seized  on  for 

Chrcat  coQits  grant  less  to  ministm  of  the  second  and  causes  not  connected  widi  the  quality'  of  minister, 

third  order  tiuui  the  little  courts  do ;  these  sometimes  Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  property  belonging  to 

yield  aa  much  to  ministers  of  the  third  order  as  the  him  as  minister  is  exempt  from  seisure  during  the  time 

finrmer  do  to  those  of  the  second.  of  his  mission ;  yet,  toe  mission  once  terminated,  if 

Of  an-  d*  ^^^  audiences  to  which  ministers  of  the  first  and  he  attempt  to  quit  the  state  without  paying  his  debts, 

dU  nrea         second  order  are  admitted  in  the  course  of  their  mis-  the  state  may  refuse  to  let  him  depait»  or  at  least  to 

aion  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  and  die  lat*  carry  kwbj  his  property ;  and  may  even  seize  upon  it 

ter  are  either  private  or  pubUc.    These  last  take  place  There  are  instances  of  Uiis  right  having  been  exercised, 

when. there  is  a  notificatnm  to  be  made  in  ecremonyy  though  generally  it  is  not 

as  also  at  taking  leave.  13.  Ministers  and  their  retinue  (the  latter  less  gene-  from  cnmi. 

reviolabUU       10.  AD  finreigners  are  under  the  protection  cf  the    rally)  are  exempt  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  ofp^ljuTUdic- 
rjr  of  a  mi-  kw  of  nations;  but  foreign  ministers  of  the  differ*    the  state  to  which  they  are  sent.    A  crime,  then,  com-  ^'^ 
liftter.  qbi  ofders   enjoy   a  higher   d^;i«e  t>f  inviolability    mitted  by  a  minister,  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  spe- 

dian  that  insured  to  afi  ibre^ners  by  the  general  cial  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  that  invio^ 
law  of  nations,  which  extends  no  further  thanpro*  labihty  which  the  interest  of  his  sovereign  requires 
Section  from  tii|ury»  This  inviolability  they  derive  him  to  preserve.  Nevertheless  if  it  be  some  crime  im- 
lirom  the  dignity  of  the  state  they  represent,  and  from  mediately  against  the  safety  of  die  state,  the  sovereign 
the  interest  that  every  nation  takes  m  die  honour  and  haa  a  right  to  act  against  him  as  against  an  enemy  of  the 
security  of  those  who  are  to  transact  its  affidrs  in  fo*  state.  If  the  si^y  of  the  state  require  it,  his  person 
reign  countries.  The  sovereign,  then,  must  be  care-  may  be  sened,  and  he  may  even  be  put  to  death  like 
fbl  to  abstain  fifom  every  kind  of  violence  against  the  another  enemy.  But,  on  aeoount  of  the  consequences, 
person  oitL  public  ounister  sent  to  hia  court;  and  he    it  would  be  dangerous  to  establish  the  principle.    It  is 
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Ivj     ^  Qistpm  Amopg  the  oomrU  of  ^r^ppe^  whcQ  a  ipinist    not  ob];  copt!mie»  to  (rent  thtm  ai  .mipi#(»rf>  tat  iMRe*    Uf 
v-J t  i^^  ^'  ^  c^piRiitted  ^  ciim«  of  a  privatA  natur«,  to,  de.    imie$  to  negotiate  with  th^m  alio*    But  tUi  dqieQdi  (tftem 
^^  "^  ni^nd  his  recal;  an4  if  H  b^  a^te  grime,  to  8«iza  hif    yhoUy  on  tba  will  of  the  aavweaga  at  whps?  emit  ^nr* 
person  aod  fceiep  him  cioiifixie^  .a«  k>of  as  the  state  is    they  reside. 

m  danger;  una  wh^  that  dspgar  oeafes  tp  eaist,  to  A  ^sinister  whose  crodentisb  aod  {loisers  authorize 
r^lpase  him  and  send  him  home.  .3ttt  eyen  imprison*-  him  t^p  act  for  a  certain  tima  on)y,  or  per  inkrim,  caa 
p^ent  is  seldom  hsd  recpurse  tp^  unUn  tha  daiyer  he  so  act  no  longer  than  during  the  time  spcpfied,  or  tfll  ths 
very  pressing  as  tp  repder  it  U9siif(^  .tp  f^nd  him  home*  return  of  the  minister  whose  place  he  supplies.  Hit 
or  write  for  pis  repsU  With  re^rd  tp  the  re^Aup  of  fuactioos  in  either  case  4)0B»9  witboRt  has  being  r^ 
ministers,  it  often  hwpens  (ha^  ppurt^  do  not  grant  ^the    icalled  in  form. 

same  exemptions  to  them  as  t?  the  miniMera  thewselves.       1 9*  .An  embassy  i»  s<vnetimes  t^najoated  by  a  rcciL  R«iL 
Right!  of        H,  The  general  nption  of  the  ^territoriality  of  the    This  takes  place,  ^rsl.  When  the  object  of  the  mission 
minutert     minister,  j^id  of  his  dweUingi  seems  to  give  him  a    is  accomplished  i  HCond»  On  account  of  somftiungtbst 
T^^°j^^^  gxeai  degree  of  liberty  on  the  point  of  ri^ligimix  but    haa  no  relation  to  the  court  at  which  the  mioiiter  re- 
'^^       tnis  exterritoriality  i^elf  adfnits  .of  modification  oq  all    sidetf;  iMf'd,  At  the  request  of  a  oourt«  oomplsinbg 
the  pobts  not  essential  to  .the  pbject  of  the  nli^eion»    i^ainft  the  minister  apd  demanding  bis  recal ;  /ifurik, 
Every  thing  here,  then,  must  d^i^end  op  cu9t9m  and    For  reasons  of  state  i  fpr  instance,  by  way  of  retalia* 
particular  conventions.  tioo,  in  conseqnenGp  of  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  ns» 

Ofimpoitt  15.  The  exterritprjafity  of  thf  minister  axempta  him,  tions,  and*  in.generaU  in  .consewence  of  anydiipote 
^°  ^!J^'*  ^^  ^  ^  retinue,  firpm  the  pergonal  imppsts  tu  which  that  Uireatpns  a  ri^tuve  between  tne  two.  powers.  In  the 
of'the^?'  as  subjects  of  the  state  they  woi^Id  be  liable.  With  i^  }atter  case^  the  minister  is  often  ordered  to  depart  with- 
nikter,  *  spect  to  duties*  either  direct  .or  indirect, . on  merchant  put  tailing  leave;  but  in  the  two  former  oases,  (and 
discs,  an  exemption  frpm  tham  is  jppt  e^^es^tial  to  the  soinethnes  even  in  the  latter,)  the  minister,  if  present, 
quslity  of  minister.  PPffht  to  request  an  audience  at  taking  leave.    At  this 

Fx>rmeriy  it  was  the  pj^tpm  to  defray,  eithw  wholly  audience,  which  is  sometimes  public  and  aometimes 
or  in  part,  the  expences  of.  foreign  n^inisters  while  private,  he  presents  his  letters  of  recaL  and  makes  a 
on  their  n^issiop.  Since  this  is  fallen  into  disuse  speech.  If  the  mbuster  be  absent  at.tlie  timeof  his 
among  the  Christian  powers,  they  have  generally  sub*  recal,.  he  may  .take  leave  in  writing,  annexing  to  his 
atituted  in  its  room,  an  exemption  ficom  duties,  Ne?  pwn  letter  his  letter  of  recah  In  both  these  cases  he 
vertheless,  the  enonpoua  abuse  that  haa  b^en.made  receives  letters  froin^.the  oolirt  where  he  has  resided, 
of  this  exemption  at^xnany  .fpurts  has  caused  ittpbe  which,  if  there  be. the  least  room  for  it,  contain  so 
much'  restrained,  or  entirely  abolished,  .  At  courts  aukgium  on  his  .character  and  conduct  After  this 
where  it  still  subsists,  it  subsists  during  the  first  he  receives,  the  ordinaiy  or.  extraordinary  pnesents  in« 
months  of  the  einbassy  only;  .and  where  it  is  entirely  t^ded  for  bim«  and  his  necessary  passports.  Having 
abolished  a  gratificatipn  is  given  in  lieu  of  it.  thus  taken  leave  of  the  court,  he>  tdkes  leave  of  the 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  dwelling  other  foreign  ministers,  ministers  of  state,. &c  which 
and  carriiiges  of  the  minister  are  exevnpt  ftom  search,  is  done  in  visits  made  in  the  aame  manner  aa  his  visits 
unless  he  ccmsents  to  tlieir  being  searched.  of  arrival ;  and  this  oeeeomny  ended,  be.  takes  his  de* 

aadonhif       16.  The  immoveable  property  that  a  minister  may    parture. 

immovesble  acquire,  should  it  be  even  the  house  in  which  he  lives,       20.  Sometimes,  a  minister  terminatee  hia  embassy  tk^Km 
P<4k^i>.     -|g  j^  exempt  from  the  ordinary  .imposts,  any  more    himself,  by  miittin||  the  place  of  hia  residenoe  without rf*""*' 
than  p^roperty  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  a  foreign    being  recalled.   This  happen%^rsl.  When,  in  virtue  of  ^J^ 
sovereign.    Such  moveable  effects  also,  which  it  is    hiainstmctionsyhemay  takelwve  withont  wkiiig  far  ^^ 
clear  a  minister  does  not  .possess  in  his  quality  of  mi«    a  recal  inform ;  Mama,  When  the  aovcrssgn  at  imose 
nister,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  <^inary  imposts.  eovrtiha  resides  requests  him  to  take  leave;,  or  abliges 

ToUf,  pot-  17.  A  minbter  cannot,  any  more  than  another  fo-  Um  to  quit  his  feemtorjr.  This  kiter  ia  wmwliniia 
tsgei,  Ac  reigiier,  demand  an  exemption  from  the  ordinal^  tolla,  done  by  way  of  ^retaliation,  or  in  eonseqneBoa  af  the 
intended  to  reimburse  the  expenoe  of  a  public  institu*  miaooMuct  of  the  minister,  or  in  case  of  aa  approadi* 
tion  of  which  he.  partakes  in  the  advantages,  for  in-  ing  mptiire.  TAtrd,  When  he  quits  the  oocvt  of  his 
stance,  for  turnpikes,  bridges,  &c. ;  neither  can  he  de*  awn  acoard  without  taking  leave.  This  ia  done  when 
mand  an  exemption  from  posta^  for  hia  dispatches,  some  ij^ross  infraction  of  the  law  of  natioiia  haa  been 
&C.  nor  is  this  granted  to  ministers  in  general,  not    ooBsmitted  against  hia  person. 

even  to  ^mbas^adprs.    There  may,  inde^»  be  aome        SI.  An  embas^  may  ^be  tarminated  by  the  death  efft^"^ 
motive  for  exempting  them  frpm  post  charges  ia  those    the  minister.    Thoae  who  have  She  care  of  his  inter- 1||^^?^^ 
countries  where  the  pqsti^  is  become  a  sort  of  tax>  as    rnent  have  osftainly  a  right  to  insist  on  hia  bcinfjT  bo^  dc«b  if 
in  Great  Britain.  riedhesiaarably ;  but  whether  a  minister  of  a  iieh|fioB  niaan. 

Batiactiim  18.  Ministers  being  mandatories  <^  the  state,,  it  fol-  not  tolersted  in  the  country  where  he  diea,  ia  catisled 
af  kuers  of  lows  that  their  letters  of  credence  and  full  powers  must  to  a  puUio  aaismn  intenneiitin  the  nsualburisl  p1are,is 
^^*°<^  become  void  in  case  of  the  deaUi  of  their  own  sove«  noint  which,  in  defiralt  of.paDtiGular  conwenlaon,  mart 
reign,  or  pf  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  sent.  lie.defeenDined  on.  the  principles  of  the  ndigie«i  cf  the 
They  muat  then,  in  both  casem  be  provided  with  new  country  wher«  he  resided  at  the  time  of  iiia  deadt  In 
credentials,  without  which  they  can*  neither  continue  case  ths  corpae  ia  sent  heaM  to  the  oonntiy  of  thaaova* 
to  negotiate,  nor  perform  their  other  miniaterial  funo*  nign  who  has  sent  the  nunister,  it  ia  coatoauary  So  at* 
tionsi  ncf  demand  the  honottm  and  prercMradves  due  ampt  it  from  the  eccieaiawtical  doealmorwn  in  some 
them  as  ministers ; ,  ia  such  a  situation,  aU  they  can  countries,  oooBmonlv  catted  jitrtt  Heia,  and  wfaieh  are 
daim  is  their  inviolability  till  they  oaa  quit  the  state,  paidhy  ai^^ecta  onfy. 
Nevcathelesa  in  praoLipe,  when  ciroamstanaes  make  it  it     /w*  v  l     * 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interruption  will  not  ^iup*  li,— Cjr<««r«<  faiaaasses. 

cpnlinue  anytime,  the  Qoart  to  which  th^  are  sent       Secret embaaaies  aeeof  eeaaial  eoits.    ScsnetaaasaOf*^ 
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Utf  wviMMgif  iMk  il  ia^f«iM)r  of  c^MMWe,  to  t^M  iti  «e^ 
•fNatioRi.  crel  oTsaoitf  sflkin  of  impcHMHetti  or  tiial  tvqfifr^  dis^ 
^  y  *^  poltbt  witlKMie  gi^^  hiiA  tlld  qaatttjr  of  ffiidbt^ ;  oi^ 
al  loMt  wttbout  permitftrng  him  to  bmaum  k  op€»>f 
till  the  oligeot  of  hw  miMion  be  out  of  dangler^  If  thcf 
ooivrto  which  he  ii  sent,  be  infdnned  of  the  object  of 
lu9  mioioii,  he  onghe  to  be  gruMed  all  the  intioteMf  • 
ty  datf  to  bhn  as  miilistef ;  if  Hot,  he  Dfiay  be  treated 
m  a  private  person.  Sueh  petsons  can  demand  lio  part 
of  the  eetemoniat  doe  to  them  as  minmters  while  they 
forbear  to  discover  their  quality  as  iuch ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, they  are  looked  upon  by  m  the  other  ministers  as 
private  petsone. 

Chap.  III. — Of  State  Messengers. 

State mci-       Messengers  are  Ae  bearers  between  sovereigns  and* 
*"*™'       mitiistetB  of  whatever  they  wish  to  e6TSvej  With  dis- 
patch.   Every  sovereign  grants,  in  time  cf  peace,  a 
fill  add  enthv  inviohrt>i)7ty  to  the  persons  of  tnesaen- 

K;  aa  well  as  to  the  dfspatdles  of  which  they  atle  the 
«rs>  whether  they  are  sent  to  his  own  coart,  or  are 
on  the  rood  to  some  other  court ;  bat  in  order  to  this, 
they  must  umounee  themselves  as  such,  and  prodiice, 
if  re^wred,  the  neeessary  passports,  &c.  This  invi- 
olahility  has  often  been  confirmed  by  treaty;  and  to 
eommit  an  act  of  violence  against  a  messenger  is  now 
looked  upon  as  an  cAormotis  ofiedee. 

They  are  further  granted  an  exemption  from  imposts 
and  from  beiftg  searched  as  long  as  &ey  do  not  abise 
.    this  ikvocDT. 

In  time  of  war,  this  inviolabilfty  is  not  so  much  r^ 
apatled.  Belligerent  powers  take  the  liberty  of  seiz- 
ing the  messengers  of  their  enetaiies,  or  of  the  allies  of 
their  enemies,  where  there  are  no  treaties  to  the  con- 
tmf  y.  Sometimes  k  is  agreed  to  mint  them  passports ; 
and  this  very  often  is  one  of  the  &8t  objects  of  a  nego- 
datien  Ibrpeaee. 

BOOK  VI. 

Of  forcible  mbans  smploved  by  a  Natioh  m  xsa 
DaFBNCB  oa  Furbujt  of  its  Riouts. 

Chap.  I. — Of  lUtaUation  and  Reprisals. 

itfoTtStiim  li  ]i<  ease  of  a  diffisrence  between  two  sovereigns,  he ' 
Rcuu  in  who  oooiplainB  of  a  violation  of  his  natural  or  positive 
;caenl»  rights  oughts  unless  his  pretensions  be  of  an  indispu- 
table nature,  to  begin  by  sufficiently  proving  those' 
rights,  as  well  as  the  violation  of  them  complained  of. 
Tfaia  done,  if  he  cannot  obtain  due  satisfaction  by  ami- 
eable  means,  or  if  he  foresees  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  soeh  means,  he  may,  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
reaootioe  MilMietibn  altogether,  have  recourse  to  for- 
dblo  neans,  whether  it  he  in  the  defence  at  pursuit  of 
his  HghtSi  Forcible  means  are,  indeed,  in  such  cases, 
the  only  bne^  that  are  left  to  sovereigns  who  Acknow- 
ledge no  judge  or  Superior. 

Fbrelble'  meaAt  are  of  several  degrees,  which  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  and  every  sovereign  is  obliged' 
U$  confine  hiittself  to'the  emplo3nnent  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree liywfaieh  he  can  obtain  due  satisfaction.  Above 
aU,  becmgbt  to  distinguish  carefully  the  means  of  re- 
dress* prooer  to  be^mMe  nse  of  in  case  of  a  violatioti  of 
an  taBperreet  obligation,  firom  those  whidi  would  be  jus- 
tifiable in  esse  of  a  violation  of  a  perfect  obligation. 

S.  There arcmany  ways  of  violating  an  imperibct 
obHgalioiu    In genend^  a soverrign  vioktes hisimper- 


ftet  nM^irtatis  by  feftisiit^  (o  peiMt  or  to  do  whKt      Ltir 
equity  and  hinMtoily  dictate,  and  by  doing  what  in  ri-  ofNationi.. 
gour  h^  has  a  rigirt  \o  do,  birt  wHch  humanity  and  ^^  ^  "-^ 
«qfdty  frirt>id.    Partrcul^ty,  JtrU,  In  refuting  to  ob- 
^rve  a  poiht  of  iiA^Ie  custom ;  second^  In  introducing 
^to  his  dbminions^  some  partial  right  or  law,  to  the  pre- 
^dicfift'oflblvigners. 

^  From  the  nature  of  hiipcrfect  rights  and  obK^ations, 
it  is  clear  that  no  vioi^fion  of  them  can  authorize  the 
Qso  of  forcible  meilns,  or  the  infraction  of  perfect  obli- 
gations, in  the  pursuit  of  redress;  but  it  is  no  less 
dear  that  in  order  to  obtain  such  redness  a  sovereign 
may  itaake  ude  of  retaliation.  He  may, .  for  instance^ 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  *utte  custom  with  respect  to 
iftiofher  sovereign,  that  that  sovereign  has  rdused  to 
acknowledge  with  respect  to  him ;  or  he  may  refuse  to 
comply  with  sotae  other  custonl  which  h  equivalent  to 
it  ^  Heinay  introduce  a  partial  right  or  law  to  fhi6  pre« , 
judice  of  silieh  fbreiji^ers  as  hav6  done  the  saitte  with 
r^sp^ct  to  hinf  or  his  subjects.  By  the^e  means  he  re-* 
eWatolfthes  reciprocity,  or  o\A\^i  unfriendly  powers  to 
change  their  conduct. 

3.  A  sovetteijpi  i.ola^es  his  perfect  obligiations  in  in-  Of  icprK 
f#ittgh^  thlB  natorkl  or  perfect  rights  of  another.  It  mat-  *^ 
ters  not  whether  thete  rights  are  oriffinal  and  inherent, 
olp  whether  they  have  beetr  acquired  by  express  or  tacit 
cbv^nam,  or  otherwise. 

*  In  ease  of  such  violadon,  the  injiired  sovereign  may 
rifas^  to  fulfil^  his  perfect  obli^tions  towards  Che  sove- . 
reign  by  whom  he  is  injured,  or  towards  the  subjects  of 
wketk  sovereign.  He  may  also  have  recourse  to  more 
violent  means*  till  he  hais  oblig^  die  ofi^<^tiding  party  to 
yield  him  satisfaction,  or  till  he  has  ufcen  such  satisfac- 
tion himself,  and  guarded  hims^lif  against  thd  like  inju- 
ries in  future. 

WheAtr  the  state  or  its  subjects  be  th6  offending 
party,  if  the  sti^te  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  the  pro* 
I^ftrt/df  each  cf  its'suMedta  cotnfng  within  the  reach 
of  the  injured  state,  is  liable  to  seizure,  (in  which  case 
such  subjects  have  a  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belong ; )  and  even  the  persons  of 
sudi  subjects  may  be  seized  ;  but  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent person  cannot'  be  taken,  unless  in  extraordinary 
cases  where  there  ar^  no  other  means  of  obtaining  sa- 
tiafketibn,  and  of  preventing  future  violations. 

*  Thefe  are  many  acts  by  which  a  sovereign  refuses 
to  do  or  to  suffer  what  he  is  perfectly  obh'ged  to  do  or 
to  txxfkf^  or  by  which  he  does  what  he  is  ordinarily 
p^rffectly  obliged  to  omit,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  a  real  injnty  sustained:  all  these  acts  are  called  re- 
pisals. 

*  4.  One  species  of  reprisal  the  most  frequently  em-  fidzuisb 
ptoyefd,  is  the  seizure  of  the  property  and  persons 

of  die  subjects  belonging  to  the  state  from  whom  an 
iitjurv  has  been  received.  This  is  done  with  a  view  of 
obtainitiff  satisfaction  by  the  confiscation  o?  the  proper- 
ty  seizbd,  if  all  endeavours  should  fail  of  obtaining  it 
otherwise  from  thfe  offending  state. 

5.  Whatever  diffbrience  there  may  be  in  the  different  Approxima. 
spedfes  of  reprisals,  they  resemble  one  another  in  this,  «ionof  "• 
that  they  are  aft  determinate  acts  of  violence,  and  that  J!!^'?^^ 
they  are  exercised  separately;  but  when  all  these  spe-  of  war, 
des  Of  VepHsals  are  exerdsed  at  once,  they  form  a  sort 
of  waH&te;  indeed  they  no  longer  differ  from  actual  war. 

Chap.  IL^Ofthe  Commencement  of  War. 

1.  Naiionalivar,  as  distinguished  from  civil,  is  a  con- 
flict betwe^  nation  and  nauon;    It  nev^r  can  be  im-  War,  what? 
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of  Nations. 
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dertftken  or  carried  on  but  by  the  author!^  of  the  soTe- 
reien;  but  he  may  vest  the  right  of  making  war  in 
suoi  of  his  subjects  as  he  thinks  proper.  Thus  the  In* 
dia  Companies  of  England  and  Holland,  who  enjoy  a 
territorial  superiority  with  respect  to  their  possessions 
out  of  Europe,  have  also  obtained  from  their  sovereigns 
the  right  of  making  war.  Their  troops  and  vessels 
ought  therefore  to  be  treated  as  lawful  enemies. 

2.  National  wars  are  offensive  or  defensive.  War  is 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  who  commits  the 
first  act  of  violence  against  another,  whether  in  enter- 
ing his  territory  with  an  armed  force^  attacking  him  on 
the  high  seas,  or  in  the  territory  of  a  third  power.  It 
is  defensive  on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  the  first 
act  of  violence.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  a 
sovereign  sees  himself  menaced  with  an  attack,  he  may 
take  up  arms  in  order  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  may 
even  commence  the  exercise  of  those  violences  that  his 
enemy  is  preparing  to  exercise  against  him,  without 
being  chargeable  with  having  begun  an  offensive  war. 
Such  measures  in  such  a  case  are  no  more  than  the 
means  of  simple  defence. 

3.  Nothing  short  of  the  violation  of  a  perfect  righty 
either  committed,  committing,  or  with  which  a  nation . 
is  threatened  in  future,  can  justify  the  undertaking  of  a 
war.  On  the  other  band,  every  such  violation  when 
proved,  and  when  amicable  means  have  been  tried  in, 
vain«  or  wbep  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
try  such  meansj  justifies  the  injured  party  in  resorting 
to  arms. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  sentiments  of  the  belligerent 
parties  should  not  be  in  direct  opposition  with  regard  - 
to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war;  yet  if  it  be  not 
manifestly  unjust,  their  own  welfare  induces  them  to 
consider  it  as  lawful,  as  far  as  respects  the  treatment  of, 
the  enemy,  and  the  validity  of  conventions  and  treaties 
of  peace. 

4.  The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  no 
general  obligation  of  making  a  declaration  of  war  to . 
the  enemy,  previous  to  a  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. Many  ancient  nations  looked  on  such  a  declara- 
tion at  essential,  and  it  was  practised  in  Europe  tiU  • 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  now-a^days  nations  con« 
tent  themselves  with  publishing  a  declaration  of  war 
through  their  own  dominions,  and  explaining  their  mo* 
tives  to  other  powers  in  writing.  The  publishing  of  war 
in  this  manner  is  looked  upon  as  so  essential,  that  nations 
have  often  demanded  a  restitution  of  every  thin^  taken 
from  them  by  the  enemy  before  such  pubhcation. 
Sometimes,  however,  nations  over-rule  such  demands 
by  insisting  that  the  war  has  been  tacitly  declared. 

5.  From  the  moment  a  sovereign  is  in  a  state  of  war 
he  has  a  right,  strictly  speakings  to  act  as  an  enemy  . 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  property  found  , 
in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  but  also  with  respect  to 
his  enemy's  subjects  and  their  property  which  may 
happen  to  be  situated  in  his  own  territory  at  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  war.  He  has  a  right,  then,  to  seixe  on 
their  ships  found  in  his  ports,  and  on  all  their  other 
property,  to  arrest  their  persons,  and  to  declare  null 
and  void  all  the  debts  which  the  state  may  have  con- 
tracted with  them. 

Nations,  however,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  have  been 
BUduced  to  temper  the  rigour  of  this  right.  First,  In  . 
many  instances  nations  have  stipulated,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  between  them,  to  give  each  others  subjects 
residing  in  their  territory  Kt  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  or  coming  to  it  not  knowing  of  the  declar»« 
tion  of  war,  a  specified  time  for  the  removal  of  them* 
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selves  and  their  prcjperty.  Second,  SoUaetiuns  it  it 
agreed  to  let  the  subjects  of  an  enemy  remain  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war,  or  so  long  as  tbejr  live 
]»eaoeably  and  quietly*.  Third,  Besides  these  precau- 
tions  taken  between  nation  and  nation,  many.ststM 
have  provided,  by  particular  laws  and  privileges,  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  an  enemy's 
subjects.  Fourth,  Generally  a  nation  does  not  ven« 
ture  to  touch  the  capital  which  the  subjects  of  the  ene- 
my may  have  in  its  funds,  or  which  it  may  otherwise 
owe  to  such  subjects. 

Where  there  are  neither  treaties  nor  laws  touching 
these  points,  nations  continue  still  to  seise  on  all  the 
pro{>erty  belonging  to  its  enemv's  subjects  which  is 
carried  into  its  territories  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Sometimes  too  we  see  a  state  make  seiaures  provision- 
ally, till  assurance  is  received  that  the  state  whidi  has 
done  the  injury  is  ready  to  make  repaimti(»,  or  fulfil  its 
oblurations. 

Whatever  be  the  conduct  observed  towards  the  suh» 
jects  of  an  enemy,  his  ambassadors  or  other  puhlic 
ministers  are  always  obliged  to  quit  the  stale  as  soon 
as  a  war  breaks  out;  but  they  are  allowed  to  depart, . 
and  to  remove  their  prooerty,  without  the  least  molests^ 
tion.  The  Turks  are  tne  only  nation  who  violate  this 
Uw, 

Chap.  III.— Q^  Me  Mtsnner  ofM^ing  War. 

1.  The  law  of  nations  permits  the  uae  of  all  the  uvs&i 
means  necessary  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  sought  by  a  iru. 
lawful  war.  Circumstances  alone,  then,  must  deter- 
mine on  the  means  proper  to  be  employed ;  and  there- 
fore war  gives  a  nation  an.  unlimiied  right  of  exerdsmg 
violence  against  its  enemy.  But  the  dviUzed  powers 
of  Europe,  animated  by  a  desire  of  diminishing  the 
hprrors  of  war,  now  acknowledge  certain  violenocsi 
which  are  as  destructive  to  both  uarties  as  contrary  to 
sound  policy,  as  unlawful,  though  not  entirely  forbid* 
den  by  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nations.  Hence  those 
customs  which  are  at  present  called  the  laws  of  war. 

These  laws,  which  are  sanctified  by  custom,  and  in 
some  cases  even  by  treaty,  have  been  observed  with 
greater  pimctuality  since  war  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  regular  troops :  nor  does  any  civilized  na- 
tion now  think  itself  justifiable  in  departing  from  them 
unless  the  enemy  set  the  example ;  or  unlets  an  or* 
gent  necessity,  arising-  from  extraordinary  drcun* 
stances,  admit  of  exceptions  authorised  by  reasons  of 
war, 

&,  Accorduiff  to  modem  usage,  every  individual  in  SoUiA 
a. state  is  not  aUowed  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  even  after  &.&  a>r 
war  has  been  declared  against  him.    Sokliera,  by  the  a^'^ 
order  of  their  commanders,  and  such  other  subjects  as  ^^ 
may  obtain  express  permission  for  the  purpose  from  ^ 
their  sovereign,  may  lawfully  exercise  bastilities,  and 
are  looked  upon  by  the  enemy  as  lawful  enemies ;  bat 
those,  on  the  contrary,  who  not  being  so  authorised 
take  upon  them  to  attack  the  enemy,  are  treated  by 
him  as  banditti ;  and  even  the  state  to  which  they  be- 
long ought  to  punish  them  as  such. 

If  subjects  confine  themselves  to  simple  definee,  it 
would  appear  that  circumstances  ought  to  determiDe 
whether,  acting  by  the  presumed  order  of  their  sove* 
reign,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  lawful  enemies  or 
not  They  are,  however,  generally  treated  with  mere 
rigour  than  those  who  act  by  express  authcnrity* 

3.  Among  the  arms  and  other  means  of  doing  injury  reb*^ 
to  an  enemy,  there  are  several  which  custtom  has  de»A<<B^ 
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U«      dared  to  be  unUwIiil.    Svoh  ane,  among  se^ret  meansy  taken  possession  of,  generally  determines  tlie  conqueror      l^^ 

erKttumi.  poison,  assassination,  &c.  but  not  different  sorts  of  in  the  alterations  1^  makes  in  the  form  of  govern*  ^/^l!!!!^ 

^t"-"'  stratagems.     Among  open  means,  certain  arms  the  use*  ment,  if  he  makes  any  at  aH«     It  is  dear  that  the  con-   ~*  '  ~^ 

of  which  is  too  cruel,  and  whidi  the  oliject  of  the  wac  queror  is  not  obliged  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  a 

does  not  render  absolutely  necessary.  oonqoered  country  or  province,  nor  to  leave  the  sub- 

4.  From  the  moment  we  are  at  war^  aU  those  who  be-  jects  in  possession  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
kmgto  the  hostile  state  become  our  enemies,  and  we  them  by  their  formor  sovereign,  unless  he  has  made 
have  a  right  to  act  against  them  as  such  ;  but  our  right  them  a  promise  to  that  effect  previously  to  their  sub- 
Life  of  an    to  wound  or  kill  being  founded  on  self  defence,  or  on  mission. 

eoemy^how  ^^   resistance  opposed   to  us,  we  can  with  justice'       7.  The  conqueror  has  a  right  to  seiae  on  all  'the  pro-  Right  of  the 
Ir^^^f  ^ound  or  take  the  life  of  none  except  those  who  take  perty  of  the  enemy  that  come^  within  his  power:  it  conqueror 
ihe'victor,    •"  active  part  in  the  war.     So  that,^ri<,  Children,  old  matters -not  whether  it  be  immoveable  or  moveable.  ^^  ^^ 
men,  women,  and  in  general  all  those  who  cannot  car*  These  seizures  may  be  made,^ri/.  In  order  to  <>btain^^j|^^ 
ry  arms,  are  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  na-  what  he  demands  as  his  due,  or  an  equivalent ;  second, 
tions,  unless  they  have  exercised  violence  against  the^  To  defray  the  expenoes  of  the  war ;  third.  To  force  the 
enemy.    Second,  Retainers  to  the  army,  whose  profes*.  enemy  to  an  equitable  peace ;  fourth.  To  deter  him,  or, 
sion  is  not  to  kill,  or  directly  injure  the  enemy,  such  by  reducing  hts  strength,  hinder   him  feata  repeating 
as  chaplains,  surgeons,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  killed  orv  in  future  the  injuries  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the* 
wounded  deliberately*     Thirds  Soldiers,  on  the  con-  war.   And  with  tins  last  object  in.  view ^  a  power  at  war* 
trary,  being  looked  upon  as  ever  ready  for  defence  or  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  ^ 
attack,  may  at  any  time  be  wounded  or  killed ;  unlesa  enemy  tor  the  express  purpose  of  doing  him  mischief, 
when  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  not  the  will  or  have*       The  modem  laws  or.  war;  however,  do  not  permit  jthe 
lost  the  power  to  resist   When  that  is  the  case,— when  destruction  of  any  thing  except^  first.  Such  things  as 
wounded,  surrounded,  or  when  they  lay<down  their  the  enemy  cannot  be  deprived  of  by  any  other  means 
dnhs  and  ask  for  quarter^  in  short,  from  the  moment-  than  those  of  destruction,  and-  wliich  it  is  at  the  same* 
they  are  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it  ia  impossible  time  necessary  to  deprive  him  of;.#eeoiid.  Such  things 
for  them  to  exercise  further  violence  agisinst  the  con^  as  dIVer  being  taken  cannot  be  kept,  and  which  mi^ht 
queror,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  war  to  spare  their-  if  not  destroyed  strengthen,  the  enemy ;  third.  Such 
lives ;  except,  however,  Jirst,  When  sparing  their  lives  things  as  cannot  be  preserved  without  injury  to  the  mi- 
would  be  mconsistent  with  his  own  safety ;  second,  litary  operations ;  to  which  we  may  bAA,  fourth,  What-  • 
In  cases  where  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  taUo^  or  to  ever  is  destroyed  by  way  of  retaliation. 

make  reprisals  (  third,  When  the  crime  committed  by  ,  8.  It  is  in  battles  that  the  laws  of  war  oaght  to  be  ^of  battles. 

those  who  fall  into  bis  bands  justifies  the  taking  ii  adhered  to  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  as  well 

their  fives.  with  regard  to  the  arms  made  use  of  as  to  the  treat- 

^  It  is  always  justifiable  to  make  the  vanquished  sol-  ment  of  the  vanquished* 
diers  prisoners  of  war,  and  even  those  who  are  not  of.      The- victor,  he  who  remains  master  of  the  field  of 

the  military  profession.  battle,  ought  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  and  bury  the 

5.  When  the  conqueror  receives  the  conquered  as  dead.    It  is  against  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  war  • 
prisoners  of  war,  all  violence  between  them  is  un-  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  either. 

derstood  to  have  ceased.    The  ancient  custom  of  mak-        It  is,  however,  sometimes  a  question,  who  is  master 
praanen  ing  slaves  of  the  conquered  is  no  longer  practised  of  the  field  ?  and  in  such  a  case  a  truce  is  agreed  on  for  ' 
var.         by  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  by  way  of  retaliation  some  days,  during  which  period  both  sides  bring  in 
towards  barbarians.     Christian  powers  generally  keep  their  «wn  wounded  and  bury  their  own  dead, 
prisoners  of  war  under  a  guard  till  they  are  ransomed        9.  The  taking  of  a  fortress  or  fortified  town  is  ef-  Of  a  siege, 
or  exchanged  by  cartel,  or  till  the  re^establishment  of  fected  by  surprise,  by  a  blockade,  or  by  a  siege.     In 
peace.     Officers  are  often  released  on  their  parole  of  the  two  last  cases,  the  place  surrenders  by  capitulation, ' 
honour,  by  which  they  promise  not  to  serve  against  the  or  is  taken  by  assault  i^er  being  summoned  m  vain, 
power  who  releases  them,  for  a  certain  time,  or  during        All  the  means  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  a  fortress  ' 
the  war ;  and  to  appear  at  an  appointed  place  as  often  are  justified  by  the  laws  of  war ;  consequently  there 
as  thev  shall  be  duly  summoned.    Those  who,  regard-  are  cases  which  may  authorise  the  demolition  or  bom- 
less  of  their  parole,  take  up  arms  wbile  the  convention  ing  of  the  suburbs.     But,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
i»  observed  on  the  other  side,  are  looked  upon  as  infa-  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  besiegers  ought  to  direct 
mous ;  and  if  they  again  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  theor  artiUery  against  the  fortifications  only,  and  not  -* 
enemy  to  whom  they  have  given  their,  parole,  he  is  intentionally  against  the  public  edifices,  or  any  other? 
not  by  the  laws  of  war  obliged  to  give  them  ^quarter.  buildiUflS  either  within  or  without  the  ramparts. 

6.  The  conqueror  has,  strictly  speaking,  a  ri^ht  to        10.  If  a  fortress  or  fortified  town  surrenders  by  ca-  of  thetak- 
make  prisoners  of  war  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  pitulation^  on  that  capitulation  depends  the  fate  of  the  mg  of  a  for- 
state  who  may  fidl  into  his  power,  though  they  may  have  garrison,  arms,  warlike  stores,  and .  of  the  inhabitants  trpu  or  for. 

aquer-  committed  no  violence  against  him ;  and  of  course  he  <  and  their  property.  tified  town. 

ibjecto.  has  a  right  to  remove  them  to  another  country..  But  in  The  terms  of  a  capitulation  depend  entirely  on  eir-  - 
modem  usage,  the  conqueror  generally  carries  his  ri^^hts  *  cumstances ;  they  are  usuaJly  more  op  less  honourable 
in  this  res{)ect  no  further  than  to  submit  such  subjects  as  the  situation  of  the  besieged  is  more  or  less  favour- 
to  his  domination,  to  make  them  swear  fealty  to  him,  able;  but  if  the  plafce,  a^r  oeing  duly  summoned,  re- 
to  exercise  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them,*  fuses  to  surrender  and  is ^taken  by  assault,  those  found 
such  as  raising  and  quartering  troops  among  them,  in  itave  obliged  to  submit  to  She  cfiscretion  of  the  victor, 
inaking  them  pay  taxes,  obey  his  laws,  &c.  f^nd  punish-  All  that  the  garrison  can  expect  is  to  have  their  lives  .  . 
ing  as  rebels  those  who  attempt  to  betri^  him  or  shake  spared  if  they  immediately  lay  down  their  arms.  It  is 
off  his  yoke.  however  customary  for  the  victor  to  ftirbid  pillage  on 
The  intention  with  which  a  country  or  province  is  such  occassons* 
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Law     oompeiuuitiona  to  be  tnade,  orwhether  the  principle  of  difficulties  flometfmes  occasion  ptitlcolir  etttSfm^Smt^    Ut 

^^yaiifni,  the  uH  poisideiis  has  been  adopted.  and  even  congrestes  of  execution  ;  and  it  is  fortanite  if  t'^'ttin 

■  *~       The  treaty  concludes  with  specifying  the  time  when,  by  such  means  the  embers  of  war  are  entirely  ettini  **^ 

and  sometimes  the  place  wbere^  the  ratifi^tions  are  to  guished. 

be  exchanged. 

Of  gnaxan-       4.  Sometimes  foreign  powers  are  called  in  as  gua«  .    'Such  of  our  readers  as  nlay  wish  to  extend  their  in. 

*^^           rantees  of  a  treaty.    A  guarantee  may  extend  to  the  quiries  on  this  eubject.  may  consult  the  following 

treaty  in  general,  or  be  confined  to  some  particular  ar*  works : 

tide  or  articles  of  it ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called  gene-  Cumberland's  Treaitse-on  the  Law  of  Nature,  Latm, 

ral,  in  the  latter  particular.     It  may  also  be  for  one  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Towers,  with  Notes,  4to.  1750L 

4>f  the  contracting  parties  only,  -or  for  all  of  them.  Grotius  be  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,    There  is  a  trais. 

•  In  general   a  guarantee  engages   to  maintain  the  lation  in  folio»  17S8,  with  all  the  valuaUe  notes  of 

Ireaty,  by  promising  to  lend  assistance  to  the  party  who  'Barbeyrac. 

shall  complain  of  an  infraction  of  it,  and  who  shall  de«  Heinecdus,  iSyttem  of  the  Ltnyof  Nature  and  No* 

mand  sucn  assistance.  tionsj  translated  from  the  Latin,  -wiUi  Notes  by  Dr. 

A  guarantee  has  no  right  to  oppose  the  alterations  Tumbull,  8  vols.'6vo.  1763. 

tfaatuie  contracting  parties  noay  afterwards  make  in  Foffendorff's  Imw  of  Nature  and  NaiionSftnxuABM 

the  treaty  by  mutual  consent;  but  neither  is  he  oblig-  from  the  Latin  by  Carew,  with  Barbeyrac's  Notes,  fotio, 

.  ed  to  guarantee  the  treaty  when  so  altered.  1749. 

.Of  the  exe-       ^-  '^^  tceaiy  of  peace  being  signed  and  ratified,  it  only  Burlamaqui's.Pnftcip/!f«  of  Natural  and  PoUtktd  Leu, 

cution  of     remains  to  publish  and  put  it  in  execution.  The  former  in  French,  translated  by  migent,  2  vols.  8vo.  1763. 

tnauet,       ig  generally  done^with  solemnity ;  the  latter  often  meets  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  £aw9. 

with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  particularly  when  an  in«  Mably's  Droit  Publique  de  f  Europe, 

vaded  territorv  is  to  be  evacuated,  or  {urovinces,  &c.  Wicquefortfs  Ambassadeur  et  ue  Fonetious. 

are  to  be  ceded  to  a  power  that  is  not  in  possession  of  Vattd's  iDroit  des  Gens,  trandated,  with  Notes,  179T> 

pthem  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  of  peace.   These  8ve. 

s 
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.^  roLLowiNo  tne  metnod  of  Justinian's  body  of  the    title  c£action$,  being  the  several  modes  of  judicial  pro*    Ut 

«  *  J  ..   ^  ^£  digests  or  institutes  of    cess  to  whi<^  every  member  of  the  state  lias  right  is  ofEcf^ 


ToLLowiNo  the  method 

irfingTaQd.  ^^^^'■B'ui  hi^i  modem  writers 

the  codes  of  their  respective  countries,  have  commonly  the  means  by  whii£  he  may  claim  or  defend  all  or  any 

arranged  their  subject  under  the  three  great  titles  dT  c^  his  other  rights. 

'Rights  ff  Persons,  Rights  of  Things,  and  Actious,  or  We  shall,  accordingly,  in  the  following  abstract,  ob- 

the  several  sorts  of  1^^  process.     This  division  is  ei-  serve  this  threefold  distribution  of  rights.    But  as  k 

ther  not  logical  in  itam,  or  is  expressed  with  great  in«  may  sometimes  serve  to  place  the  rights  both^  ^  f^' 

accuracy.     All  law  relates  to  nghts  of  persons  only,  sons^  strictly  so  denominated,  tfnd  those  arisin^roit 

things  have  no  rights ;  and  to  them,  therefore,  as  pos-  things,  in  a  stronger  point  df  view,  we  shall  dccasiooally 

sessing  rights,  law  can  have  no  relation.    Actions,  also,  regard  tiiem  in  a  negative  or  violated  state,  or,  as  it  u 

or  the  different  kinds  of  legal  process,  are  nothing  else  more  usually  expressed,  under  the  aspect  a£  oriraif 

than  a  particular  class  of  rights,  of  which  the  several  turonss.    The  several  modes  by  which  these  rignts  ire 

members  of  the  community  may  avail  themselves  as  acquired  and  transmitted  will  also  fall  to  be  considered. 

much  as  of  their  rights  of  an^  other  description.    But  And  under  Actions,  besides  what  is  more  proper  to  the 

if,  on  the  other  hami,  Justinian,  and  the  writers  who  aubject,  we  shall  introduce  some  notice  of  the  different 

have  followed 'him,  mean  only  by  rights  of  persons,  sorts  of  courts,  their  jurisdiction,  &c. 

rights  of  things,  and  actions,  three  great  classes  of  rights  A  fourth  division  of  our  subject  will  relate  to  Cripar, 

comprehending  the^hole  subject  of  law,  there  seems  which  may  be  regarded  ^  the  rights  conferred  by  os- 

no  good  oHection  to  the  arrangement,  although  the  ex-  ture,  or  derived  from  law,  in  a  state  qf  such  gross  m> 

prtssions  tney  haveused  are  sufficiently  inaccurate,  and  lation  as  occasions  alarm,  by  oceasiomng  insecuriiy,  to 

liable  to  misapprehension.  every  member  of  the  community.    And  hence  this 

Certain  rights-arise  from  the  status,  condition,  or  rank  branch  of  the  subject  has  by  writers  on  the  law  of  £ds^ 

of  men  in  society,   bb  ibe  ecclesiastical  and  military  land  usually  been  denommated/m6/tc»foiig«. — ^We  shall 

states, — fVem  their  more  usuSl  and  intimate  relation  to  premise  a 'brief  Introduction  on  the  sourcea  and  com- 

one  another,  as  governors  and  governed,  husband  and  ponent  parts  of  the  laws  of  England. 
voife,  &c.— -and  from  kindred  or  affinity,  as  parent  and 

child.    From  this  status,  relation,  and  affinity,  proceed  Introduction, 
what  may  be  called,  in  «  more  limited  and  peculiar 

sense,  the  righU  of  persons,  1.  The  munidpd  hiw  of  Enelandj  or  the  rule  of  ^ 

Another  class  of  rights  is  more  immediately  amnect-  eivil  conduct  prescribed  to  the  inhabitants  <^  that  king  ^^ 

ed  with  .jjroperty;  and  this  bring  divisible  into  two  dom,  may  with  sufficient  propriety  bedivided  in^J^^ 

great  species,  real  and  personal  property,  hence  a  cor-  two  kinds ;  the  lex  non  scripla,  the  unwritttti  or  com-  ^ 

respondent  <Ustribution  of  this  class  of  rights  into  the  mon  law ;  and  the  lex  scripta,  the  Vritten  or  statute » 

two  subordinate  divisions  of  real  and  personal.    This  law.                                                                     -       x^  r 

class  of  rights  may  be  denominated  rights  arising  from  2.  The  lex  non  scripta^  m  unn^ritlen  Uw,  "*^5JJ[^ 

property,  not  only  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  nnopertf 

A  ihird  daas  of  rights  may  be  imranged  under  the  so  called^  but  also  the  partioular  coftioms  of  ceitaio 
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Uw      parts  of  the  kmgdom ;  and  likewise  those  particular 
of  Loglind.  ^g  xhat  are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain  courts 
and  jurisdictions. 

When  we  call  these  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  scripim, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were 
at  present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from. former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouthy  but  because 
their  originid  institution  and  authority  are  not  set 
down  in  writing  as  acts  of  parliament  are,  but  receive 
their  binding  power«  and  the  force  of  laws»  by  long 
and  immemorial  usase,  and  by  their  universal  recep- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom. 
^j^jj,  3.  This  unwritten,  or  common  laW|  is  properly  dis« 

pushtil  in-  tin^uishable  into  three  kinds :  FirH,  General  customs, 
to  thite      which  are  the  universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England,  and  form  the  common  law  in  its  stricter  and 
more  usual  signification.    Second,  Particular  customs, 
which  for  the  most  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants  of 

Particular  districts.  Third,  Certain  particular  la  ws,  which 
y  custom  are  adopted  and  used  by  some  particular 
courts  of  pretty  general  and  extensive  lurisdiction. 

4  First,  As  to  general  customs,  or  the  common  law 
properly  so  called,  this  is  that  law  by  which  proceed- 
mgs  and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  are  guided  and  directed.    This  for  the  most 

Eart  settles  the  course  in  which  lands  descend  by  in- 
eritanoe;  the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  trans- 
ferring property;  the  solemmties  and  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  acts 
of  parliament ;  the  respective  remedies  of  civil  injuries; 
the  several  species  of  temporal  offences,  with  the  man- 
ner and  degree  of  punishment ;  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  minuter  particulars,  which  diffuse  themselves  as 
extensively  as  the  ordinary  distribution  of  common  lus- 
tioe  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that  there  shall  be 
four  superior  courts  of  record,  the  Chancerv,  the  King^e 
Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer ;  tSaX 
the  eldest  son  alone  is  heir  to  his  ancestor;  that  pro- 
perty may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by  writing;  that 
a  deed  is  of  no  validity  unless  sealed  and  delivered ; 
that  wHls  shall  be  construed  more  favourably,  and 
deeds  more  strictly ;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  re- 
coverable by  action  of  debt ;  that  breaking  the  public 
peace  is  an  offence,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. All  these  are  doctrines  that  are  not  set 
down  in  any  written  statute  or  ordinance,  but  depend 
merely  npon  immemorial  usage,  that  is,  upon  common 
law  for  tneir  support. 

5.  Second,  The  second  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws 
of  England  are  particular  customs  or  laws  which  af- 
fect only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 

These  particular  customs,  or  some  of  them,  are  with** 
out  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  cus- 
toms before  mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  was  collected,  at  first  by  King  Al- 
fred, and  afterwards  by  King  Edgar,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor :  each  district  mutually  sacrificing  some  of 
its  own  special  usages,  in  order  that  the  whole  king- 
dom might  enjoy  ue  benefit  of  one  uniform  and  uni- 
versal system  of  laws.  But  for  reasons  that  have  been 
now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities,  towns, 
nuOiors,  and  lordships,  were  very  early  indulged  with 
the  privileffe  of  abiding  by  their  own  customs^  in  coi^ 
tradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  large ;  which 
privilege  b  confirmed  to  them  by  several  acts  of  par- 
liament. 

6.  Such  is  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  in  Kent,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  (though  perhaps  it 
was  also  general  till  the  Norman  conquest,)  whi(£  or* 
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dains,  among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  only  Uw 
of  the  father  shall  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  of  England, 
the  sons  alike ;  and  that  though  the  ancestor  be  attaint- 
ed and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his  es- 
tate, without  any  escheat  to  the  lord.  Such  is  the  cus- 
tom that  prevails  in  div'ers  ancient  boroughs,  and  there- 
fore called  borough-English,  that  the  j^oungest  son  shall 
inherit  the  estate  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. 
Such  is  the  custom  in  other  boroughs,  that  a  widow  ^?^^^*' 
shall  be  entitled  for  her  dower  to  all  her  husband's  2^«*"**' 
lands ;  whereas  at  the  common  law,  she  shall  be  en- 
dowed of  one-third  part  only.  Such  also  are  tlie  spe- 
cial and  particular  customs  of  manors^  of  which  every 
one  has  more  or  less,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold 
and  customary  tenants  that  hold  of  the  said  manors. 
Such  likewise  is  the  custom  of  holding  divers  inferior 
courts,  with  power  of  trying  causes  in  cities  and  trading 
towns ;  the  right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  * 
can  be  shewn,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and 
established  usage.  Such,  lastly,  are  many  particular  cus- 
toms within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to  trade, 
apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  AH  these  are  contrary  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  special  usage,  though 
the  customs  of  London  are  also  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament , 

7.  To  this  head  may  most  properly  be  referred  a  Custom  of 
particular  system  of  customs  used  only  among  one  set  merchants, 
of  the  king 's  subjects,  called  the  custom  of  merchants^  ^[/^i^^* 
or  lex  mercalorin ;  which,  however  different  from  the  *'■*'''*'• 
general  rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into 
it,  and  made  a  part  of  it,  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  to  be  of  the  utmost  validity  in  all  commercial 
transactions ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  "  cuUsbet 
in  sua  arte  credendum  est,^' 

S.  Third,  The  third  branch  of  the  leges  non  scripkB,0t  Sd,  Pecu- 
unwrltten  law,  are  those  peculiar  laws  which  by  cus-  lia'  l*^" 
torn  are  adoptiMi  and  used  only  in  certain  dmrts  and  ju-  ^^^ 
risdic^ons.    And  by  these  we  understand  the  civil  and  ^u,tg. 
canen  laws.    See  Civil  and  Canon  law. 

9.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  scripts,  the  writ-  Written 
ten  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  which  are  statutes,  acts^  or  1a^> 
edicts,  made  by  the  kinff's  majest^r,  bv  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  thelord's  spiritual  and  temporal 

and  commons  in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest  of  ^^mu^  ^^ 
these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  our  statute  books,  is  ''*^^> 
the  famous  magna  charta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9 
Hen.  III.  thouffh  doubtless  there  were  many  acts  be- 
fore that  time,  3ie  records  of  which  are  how  lost,  an3 
the  determinations  of  them  perhaps  at  present  current- 
ly received  for  the  maxims  of  the  common  law. 

10.  Statutes  are  either  general  or  spatial,  public  or  which  are 
private,     A  general  or  pimlic  act  is  an  universal  fu\e  ether  pub* 
that  regards  the  whole  community;  and  of  this  the  licorpri* 
courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  ^*^  ^ 
qfficio,  without  the  statute  being  particularly  pleaded, 

or  formally  set  forth  by  the  party  who  dauns  an  ad- 
vantage under  it.  Special  or  private  acts  are  rather  ex* 
ceptions  than  rules,  bemg  those  which  only  operate 
upon  particular  persons,  and  private  concerns :  such  an 
the  Ronums  entitled  lenatuS'-deereia,  in  contradistinc* 
tion  to  the  sentauM^consulia,  which  regarded  the  whole 
community ;  and  of  these  (which  are  not  promulgated 
-with  the  same  notoriety  as  the  former)  the  judges  are 
•not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  fcmoidly  shewn 
and  pleaded. 

11.  Statutes  also  are  either  declaratory  of  the  oom^  declaratory 
mon  law,   or  remedial  of  some  defects  in  it.     Deda-  ^  rcaiedUl. 
TBitoTy,  where  the  old  custom  c^  the  kingdom  is  almost 
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}hm»  l>^   Im  «tfi4    iM#M/kiM^,    iMf 

t'tfh^iflt^,  H^u^  t^iil  ^^v«r  wbul^i  ^/'^^y  >•  «i*»  Aw* 

lldMi     ^tui  «(»|mU^  K  ii^/l  (m^w  lm|^if*Mil«  )n  (if  vfiy 
^  p»»  H*!.  Ill  Uu  >MtHf>«'f(  l»^  *Ml4til  I'mIm,  fr#  tMI  r»0C  b«rv 

»»<ttiU   Ml   ftHtUiMHii  wHl(  wliMi  llm  mrniinmi  bw 

IIi(m»"  lHI>||M«|    WliU   Hi    |HirlUlMIHtl|  Mini   »Ul4l  fultfi  of 

III  MnHiiuiii  |«|^  n,  fiirn  iMii  ill'  A  noMllvv  kinil.)  Ih«r« 
,,  1 .  4l«ii  nM.tiliiii  inMiiU  III' f<)nMy  fiAiitilUhml  Ibr  th« b«- 
iji  '  t  «Vv  t\«^Li|k^ ,  hi  lUiM  nkWws  fVmMU  iinil  con- 
. \v\^  \^\ •  ^ Ui^V  \>st  iM>M%*t  \U' lhi»  iWMU  of  Uw  ii  not 
*  ii  *   Mn  \ms  H  .  ^^  A^Hh^v  Miv  ?iif<HiM*m  of  twch  mat- 

^    ^\»s  N«N'^  %\^«u%4^  m  «  %viiri  ^  Uws  to 

\^    >li  V.  u.  ^.v.i  ^(v  4(^,>    im^;<  W  ii>MAMr««  lilt 

,.  -,       ,  ^^Wiui.iM^  |uvuh:*i  iW  ^MbiHc  Kbeffy,  cm 

V»  \  M  \'^  \\  \s  \^\\  \\\*^\\  ^\\\\\ liHukk  A  vMa  cuinoC tnf- 
\s\  •  .  \\\K\\\  ^\\\\\9\\\  ^u  \h»  kw  MftigiM,  but  he  nu^ 
\»Um  \\  IK**  Wv^i  CttiuuU  b©  itnttned  bj  putLdity, 
i^t  imUku  )i«4m»Uy  Iki^ViinU  what  the  letter  will  wamnt; 
\\\\\  \\\  V4t«wi  wh#re  W  letter  induces  any  epptrent 
U^^UIUp  lUe  wawn  baa  tbe  power  to  pardon. 
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Chap.  I. — Of  Parliament ;  and  of  Magistrates,  supreme 

and  subordinate. 

2.  The  moat  nntvenal  pablic  relation  by  whidi  men 
ere  connected  together  ia  that  of  government ;  name- 
ly^ as  govemora  and  goremed  $  or,  in  other  words,  aa 
magiatratea  and  people. 

2.  ParKament  is  the  Iqj^latiTe  branch  of  the  su* 
prene  power  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd,  consisting 
of  the  King;  tbe  lords  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  the 
knigbta,  cttiaens,  and  burgesses,  representatives  of  the 
commons  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled.  The 
eenaentofthese  three  states  is  reqadred,  to  make  any 
new  law  that  can  bind  the  subject 
Iif  powob  ^-  The  power  of  parliament  is  so  transcendent  and 
•baolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  foir  cansea  or 
persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  has  sovereign  and  on« 
controHable  authority  in  nukingy  confirming,  enlarge 
tng,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing;  reviving,  and 
expounding  ofiaws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poauble 
denominations,  ecclcsiaatical  or  temporal,  dvfl,  militai* 
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iMMEfvpteyf  aBQ  taCKBimaB  e  < 
3»  I  ne  ttecfsttar  pnvB^gis  _ 
separate  houae  bv  utema^kwmj 
the  sages  of  the  kw  in 
proxies;  to  enter  prole 
of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Nee^ 
distinguishing  privilege  ~ 
flat  authority  as  a  court 
est  resort. 

6.  The  flytw/iar  privileges 
by  themselves  in  another  I 
the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the 

7.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
table  nnvilege  and  r^^  of  tfie 
that  aUmntsofsQbsMies  or  pa 
fl^n  in  their  honse,  and  are  first 
mMwn  iBe^  giweo,  id  ne  eneco 
el'tbr  ether  raro  fcnBcbes  of  the 

1^  WiHi  t«f!wi  ta  die  electioa 
ihtnpmijtir  uniniriril      1. 
okctora.    g.  The  uittmions  of 
proceedings  at  cSncsimtt. 

9.  As  to  tfae<|«dbtians  of  the 
those  of  electors  of  kaMita  of  d 
tute  8  Hen.  VI.  e  T.  mal  10 
by  14.  Geo.  HI.  c  SKJ  the  ki^tes 
be  chosen  by  pcopSe  whereof  every 
f^old  to  the  Titer  cf  forty  tMIH^i  I 
within  the  county ;  whidi  (by  subaeqanH 
to  be  clear  of  all  chaigis  aad  driTnrriii, 
liamentary  end  parochisl  taxes^  The  km^fefe  31  '  ^t? 
are  the  renresentativcs  of  the  landhoUcn^  w  bmdBd  2- 
terest  of  tne  kingdom.  Their  electors  v^  titer^st 
Iiave  estates  in  bnds  or  tenements  wfthm  the  cmctj 
represented.  These  estates  must  be  fire^ofcL  rh£  3. 
for  term  of  Itfis  at  least  tL  No  person  uMaikar  rvscj. 
one  years  of  age  shall  be  capable  of  voting  fir  sn- sea- 
her.  This  extends  to  all  sorts  of  membcrx»  »  vcm  nz 
-boroughs  as  counties ;  as  Hoes  also  the  wi*n,  vs.  S.  Vs 
person  convicted  of  perjury,  or  subomatko  of  pnjcrT, 
shall  be  capable  of  voting  in  any  electiosi.  4,.  Sooe* 
son  shall  vote  in  rleht  of  any  freeJmld  grmsted  to  hi 
Ihmdulently  to  qualify  him  to  vote.  PrandoicBt  grsra 
ere  such  as  contain  an  agreement  to  recover,  or  to  d^ 
feat  tlie  estate  granted;  which  agreements  aie  oa^ 
'void,  and  the  estate  is  absohitdy  vested  in  the  persos 
to  whom  it  is  so  granted.  And  to  jgnard  the  becter 
against  such  ihiuds,  itis  further  provided,  5.  Thatercj 
iroter  shall  have  been  in  the  atrtnal  poeseasion,  or  it^ 
ceipt  of  the  profits,  of  his  freehold  to  his  own  uis  sr 
twelve  calendar  months  before;  except  it  came  to  haa. 
by  descent,  marriage,  marriage-settlement,  will,  or  {r^ 
motion  to  a  benefice  ot  office.  6.  That  no  pataa  ^ 
vote  in  respect  of  an  annuity  or  rent-dmigei  utkai 
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L«w      been  meritorioasly  serviceable  to  the  state.    He  bas    times  in  the  year,  and  do  other  acts  committed  to  their     Ua 
•f  England.  ^\^  tbe  power  of  coBferring^  upon  any  one  the  privx-    charge,  by  a  number  of  statutes.  of  Kndaj. 

~'  ~  ^~'  legeof  precedence,  of  converting  aliens  into  denisens,        25.  Constables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town- 


&c.    He  can  likewise  erect  corporations,  is  the  arbiter  ships,  sworn  and  appointed  at  the  leet, who  ought  to  t  ^^*^ 

of  domestic  commerce,  by  the  establishment  of  markets,  possess  honesty,  knowledge,  and  ability,  to  perfomi 

and  tbe  regulating  of  weights  and  measures,  &c  the  office  imposed  upon  them.     They  are  empowered 

And  head        ^8.  The  king  is  head,  and  supreme  governor  of  the*  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to 

of  the         diurch,  regulatinjj^  S3mods,  nominating  bishops,  and  apprehend  offenders. 

church.       receiving  appeals  m  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  king  is  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace, 

What  if  a        IQi.  If  an  usurper  obtains  possession  of  the  throne,  and  can  delegate  power  to  any  one  to  preserve  it.  The 

'*?*'!*'**'>•  and  takes  the  coronation  oath,  the  people  are  bound  to  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  lord  high  steward,  the 

^JJJj^      obey  him ;  for  by  sUtute  they  are  compelled  to  obey  a  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  master  of  the  toIU, 

king  de  facto,  and  not  a  king  merely  dejure,  are  all  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  may  commit  the 

Queen  reg-      20.  A  queen  regnant,  is  where  a  female  holds  the  breaker's  thereof,  or  bind  them  in  recognizances  to 

nant.  crown  in  her  own  right,  and  such  a  one  has  the  same  keep  it. 

powers,  prerogatives,  rights,  dignities,  and  dudes,  as        26.  Surveyors  of  the  highways  arc  officers  appointed  X  Smx. 

if  a  king.  ^  annually  in  every  parish,  to  remove  annoyances  in  and««ot  V- 

Consort.  The  queen  consort  enjoys  divers  prerogatives  above '  direct  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads.  ^*5*- 

other  women,  and  is  considered  a  public  person,  ex«        ST*  Overseers  of  the  poor  are  substantial  house-  S.  Ortpgr 

'    empt  from  the  king ;  she  can  purchase  lands,  and  con*  holders,  appointed  annually  in  every  parish,  to  relieve  ^'P^ 

vey  them,  make    leases,  grant   copy-holds,  and  do  such  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  other  persons,  being  poor 

other  acts  of  ownership,  without  the  concurrence  of  and  not  able  to  work,  as  are  settled  in  each  parish,  by 

her  lord  :  she  has  separate  courts  and  officers,  distinct  birth,  by  parentage,  by  marriage,  or  by  forty  days  re. 

from  the  king's ;  may  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  without  sidence,  accompanied  with  notice,  or  with  such  circain« 

joining  her  husband;  but  at  her  death,  both  her  real  stances  as  are  held  equivalent  to  notice, 
and  personal  estate  go  to  the  king,  if  she  has  not  pre-  rw    r\r  i    j^f 

viously  disposed  of  them  by  will,  which  she  can  do  ^"ap.  II.  Of  the  Clergy;  of  the  Military  and  Maritim 
without  license  from  hhn.     She  is  considered  in  all  le-        ^^'f  *' J''"'  ^  ^^  Private  Relations  of  Husband  and 
Dowager,     gal  proceedings  as  a  feme  «>/e.— A  queen  dowager  en-        frife.  Parent  and  Chtld,  Quardim  and  Ward,  Mas- 
joys  the  same  privileges  as  a  queen  consort ;  and        '^'*  **""  Servant. 

though  an  alien,  is  entitled  to  dower;  but  she  cannot        1.  The  clergy  comprehends  all  persons  in  holy  or-  Otrr^, 

marry  without  the  king's  license,  nor  is  it  high-treason  ders,  and  in  ecclesiastical  offices.    A  clergyman  cannot  uA  u>« 

to  violate  her  person.  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  pi^J^^ 

Suboidi-  21.  Subordinate  magistrates  of  the  state  are,  1.  She-  court-leet  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  which  almost  every 

nate  magis-  riffs.    2.  Coroners.     S.  Justices  of  the  Peace.    4%  Con-  other  nerson  is  obliged  to  do :  but  if  a  lavman  is  sum- 

*'»*«»'         stables.     5.  Surveyors  of  the  highways.    6.  Overseers  moned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the  trial  takes  orders,  he 

of  the  poor.  shall,  notwithstanding,  appear  and  be  sworn.     Ndther 

1.  Sheriffik       22.  Sheriffs  are  the  keepers  of  each  county,  annually  can  he  be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office,   as  bailiffi 

appointed  by  the  king ;   who  are  said  to  be  vita  Justin  reeve,  constable,  or  tbe  like,  in  regard  of  his  own  con- 

tise,  to  serve  process,  and  to  return  juries  for  the  trial  tinual  attendance  on  the  sacred  functions.     During  his 

of  men's,  lives,  liberties,  lands,  and  goods;  vitalegis,  attendance  on  divine  service,  he  is  privileged  from  ar- 

to  execute  process,   and  make  execution ;   and  vita  rests  in  civil  suits :  in  cases  also  of  felony,  a  derk  in 

rei  pubUcof,  to  keep  the  peace.     A  man   nominated  orders  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy,  without  be* 

sheriff,  ^ould  have  considerable  landed  property,  that  ing  branded  in  the  hand ;  and  may  likewise  have  it 

he  may  be  enabled  to  answer  the  king- and  his  people  more  than  once:  in  both  which  particulars  he  is  dis- 

if  he  should  be  guilty  of  neglect.     To  execute  his  va-  tinguished  from  a  layman.     But  as  they  have  their 

rioas  duties,  the  sheriff  has  under  him  many  inferior  privileges,  so  also  they  have  their  disabilities,  on  ac- 

offioers ;    as  under  sheriffs,  bailifBi,  and  jailers ;  who  count  of  their  spiritual  avocations.    Clergymen,  we 

must  neiUier  buy,  sell,  nor  farm  their  offices,  on  forfei-  have  seen,  are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 

ture  of  £500.    He  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  Commons;  and  by  statute  21.  Henry  VTII.  c.  13.  they 

posse  comitatus  to  defend  his  county  against  the  king's  are  not  (in  general)  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenc- 

enemies,  or  to  pursue  and  take  felons  and  traitors.  ment^to  farm,  upon  pain  of  if  10  per  month,  and  total 

P  25.  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in  avoidance  of  the  lease ;  nor  upon  like  pain  to  ketp 

««n«'S'  ^^^  county,  elected  by  the  freeholckrs,   as  sheriffs  any  tan-house  or  brew-house ;  nor  shall  engage  in  any 

were  formerly ;  whose  office  is  to  make  in(|uiry  where  manner  of  trade,  nor  sell  any  merchandise,  under  for- 

any  one  comes  to  a  violent  death ;  to  inquire  of  lands  feiture  of  treble  the  value. 

and  goods,  and  escapes  of  murderers,  treasure  trove^        2.  An  archbishop  or  bishop,  is  elected  by  the  chap>  ar&- 

wrecks,  deodands,  &c ;  and  also  in  particular  cases  to  ter  of  his  cathedral  church,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  ^^ 

supply  the  office  of  sheriff.     He  is  a  conservator  of  the  -  the  crown,  which  is  always  to  be  accompanied  witli  a  J^i 

peaoei  .  letter  missive  from  the  king,  containing  the  i^nie  of  ^|^^ 

3.  Joatices       24.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  judges  of  record,  (for  the  person  whom  he  woukl  have  them  elect:  and  if«4. 

of  the         none  but  justices  of  reoG«d  can  toke  a  recognisance  of  the  dean  and  chapter  delay  tlieir  election  above  twelve 

peace.         the  peace)  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  within  days,  the  nomination  shall  devolve  to  tbe  king,  who 

certain  limits,  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace;  the  may  by  letters  patent  appoint  such  person  as  he  pleases, 

principal  of  these  is  the  custos  rotulontm,  or  keeper  of  This  election  or  nomination,  if  it  be  of  a  bishop,  must 

the  records  of  the  county ;   and  two  or  more  justices  of  be  signified  by  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  arcb- 

the  peace  can  inquire  of,  and  determine  felonies  and  bishop  of  the  province,  if  it  be  of  an  archbishop,  to 

other  misdemeanors.     They  hold  their  sessions  four  the  other  archbishops  and  two  bishops^   or  to  tour 
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Uw     Ushops  t  rapiiring  thera  to  oonfinn,  mresti  and  con- 
•T  England,  gecrate  tile  person  so  elected ;  which  they  are  bound  to 
■^r"^  perform  immediately  without  any  application  to  the 
aee  of  Rome.     After  which,  the  bishop  elect  shall  sue 
to  the  king  for  his  temporalities,  shall  make  oath  to  the 
king  and  none  other,  and  shall  take  restitution  of  his 
secular  possessions  out  of  the  king's  hands  only.     And 
if  such  dean  and  chapter  do  not  elect  in  the  manner  by 
tiie  act  appointed ;  or  if  such  archbishop  or  bishop, 
do  refuse  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  such  bishop 
elect,  they  shall  incur  all  the  penalties  of  a  prasmunire. 
jurisdicdoB      3.  An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  der^  in  a  whole 
and  power    province ;  and  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  of  that 
of  arcbbi-     province,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy ,-  and  may  de- 
prive them  on  notorious  cause.     The  archbishop  has 
also  his  own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  as  in  his  province  he  exercises  archiepis- 
copal. 

4.  The  p|ower  and  authority  of  a  bishop,  besides  the 
administration  of  certain  holy  ordinances  peculiar  to 
the  sacred  order,  consist  principally  in  inspecting  the 
manners  of  Uie  people  ana  derey,  and  punishing  them 
in  order  to  reformation,  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  To 
this  purpose  he  has  several  courts  under  him,  and  may 
visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his  diocese. 

5.  Archbishopricks,  and  bishopricks,  may  become 
void  by  death,  deprivation  for  any  very  gross  and  no« 

^"t  ^^f^^'  torious  crime,  and  also  by  resignation.  AU  resignations 
"    b^omc  ™^'*  ^  made  to  some  soperion    Therefore,  a  bishop 
must  resign  to  his  metropolitan ;  but  the  ardibishop 
can  resign  to  none  but  the  king  himself. 

6.  A  dean  and  chapter  are  me  council  of  the  bishop, 
to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  affidrs  of  religion,  and 
also  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  The  bishop 
is  their  ordinary  and  immediate  superior;  and  has, 
generally  speaking,  the  power  of  visitmg  them,  and  cor- 
reoting  their  excesses  and  enormities.  Deaneries  and 
prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bishoprtck,  by  death, 
by  deprivation,  or  by  resignation  to  eitner  the  king  or 
the  bishop. 

?•  A  parson^  persona  ecclesiae,  is  one  that  has  full 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He 
is  called  parson,  persona,  because,  by  his  person,  the 
chnrcb,  whi«h  is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented ;  and 
he  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  protect 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  churdi,  (which  he  perso- 
nates) by  a  perpetiutl  succession.  A  parson  has,  dur« 
ing  his  life,  the  freehold  in  himself  of  the  personage 
house,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other  dues. 

8.  The -method  of  becoming  a  parson  or  vicar  is  much 
the  same.  To  both  there  are  four  requisites  necessary  ; 
holy  orders,  presentation,  institution,  and  induction. 
The  method  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of  deacon 
and  priest  is  according  to  Uie  liturgy  and  canons. 

9.  One  may  cease  to  be  a  parson  or  vicar:  1.  By 
death.  S.  By  cession,  in  taking  another  benefice.  8. 
By  consecration ;  for,  as  was  mentioned  before,  when 
a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishoprick,  all  his  other  pre- 
ferments are  void  the  instant  that  he  is  cimsecrated.  4. 
By  resignation.    5.  By  deprivation. 

10.  A  curate  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the  church ;  ■ 
being  in  the  same  state  that  a  vicar  was  formerly,  an 
officiating  temporary  minister,  instead  of  the  proper  in- 
cumbent. 

1 1.  Church-wardens  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of 
the  church,  and  representatives  of  the  body  of  the 
parish.  They  are  sometimes  appointed  by  tne  minis- 
ter, sometimes  by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  to- 
gether, as  custom  directs.    Their  office  also  is  to  repair 
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the  church,  and  make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpose ;      Lsw 
but  these  are  recoverable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  ^^g^»^ 
They  are  also  joined  with  the  overseers  in  the  care  and   ^  ^T^^ 
maintenance  of  the  poor.    There  are  a  multitude  of 
other  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  acts  of  parliament. 

IS.  The  mUitary  slate  is  constituted  of  the  whole  soU  Mititarf 
diery  of  the  countiy.    That  part  which  is  called  the  tute. 
militia,  cannot  be;8ent  out  of  ttie  United  Kingdom. 

13:  Officers,  soldiers,  and  mariners,  who  have  been  itspririleg* 
in  his  Majesty's  service,  are  enabled  at  the  close  of-the  es. 
war  to  use  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in 
any  town  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  any  custom 
or  statute  to  the  contrary.  Soldiers  or  mariners  in  ac- 
tual service,  may  make  nuncupative  wills,  and  dispose 
of  their  personal  chattel^  without  the  usual  forms  that 
are  at  ocner  times  required :  The  military  of  the  coun- 
try are  governed  by  martial  law. 

1 4. '  The  maritime  stale  consists  of  all  officers  and  sea-  Muritime 
men  employed  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  who  are  impres-  state. 
sed  or  volunteer  into  the  service ;  neither  soldier  nor 
mariner  can  be  arrested  for  a  less  sum  than  £20 ;  and, 
if  a  seamen,  after  the  debt  is  discharged  the  sheriff  is 
bound  to  return  him  safe  to  some  officer  empowered  to 
receive  sailors ;  upon  the  sheriff's  failing  so  to  do,  he 
is  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £100. 

15.  The  law  recognises  marriage  simply  as  a  civil  ^?^^ 
contract;  the  spiritual  courts  take  notice  o^  all  inces- 
tuous or  unscriptural  marriages.     By  this  union  the 
husband  and  wife  become  one  person  in  law  ;  so  that, 

if  an  estate  be  granted  to  an  husband  and  wife,  and  an- 
other person,  the  husband  and  wife  take  but  one  half. 

16.  Marriaice  is  voidable  when  solemnized  without  Mow  mar- 
license  or  publication  of  banns  in  the  church  of  the  '"y*  ^*'"»* 
parish  where  the  parties  d weU,  in  the  time  of  divine.  J^ne  oin- 
service,  three  several  Sundays,  or  holy  days^  and  if  the  tmy  tolair. 
ceremony  be  performed  before  a  less  number  of  witnes- 
ses than  two,  besides  the  minister;  it  is  also  voidable 

where  the  parties  are  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  oragh*!  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  by  a  pre-con- 
tract, if  accompanied  with  bodily  knowledge ;  consan- 
guinity ;  affinity  by  marriage ;  and  some  corporeal  in- 
firmities. The  common  law  wiU  not  allow  these  disa^ 
bilities  after  either  of  the  parties  is  dead.  When  par- 
ties contract  to  marry,  one  above  the  age  of  twenty- one 
years,  and  the  other  under,  the  one  of  full  age  is  bound 
but  the  minor  is  not. 

17.  A  party,  marrying  bv  license,   if  a   minor,  Conaent  of 
and  not  having  been  married  before,  must  have  the  pwents  or 
consent  of  a  father,  if  living ;  if  he  be  dead,  of  a  guar-  «^^*^»^ 
djan  lawfully  appointed y  if  there  be  no  such  guar- ^^y"'**''''^'^'' 
dian,  then  of  the  mother  if  she  is  unmarried;  if  there 

be  no  mother,  then  of  a  guardian  appointed  by  the 
court  of  chancery.  ^The  guardian  whose  consent  is 
interposed  between  that  of  the  father  and  that  of  the 
'  mother,  must  either  be  a  testamentary  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  the  father's  will,  or  a  guardian  appointed 
by  chancery ;  but  the  marriage  of  an  infant,  without 
such  consent,  may  still  be  good  where  banns  are  regu- 
larly published ;  unless  a  dissent  is  openly  declared  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  church  or  chapel  at  the 
time  of  publishing ;  in  which  case  the  banns  arc  void. 

18.  No  license  can  be  granted  by  any  archbishop,  L^g^ggg. 
bishop,.  &c  to  solemnize  any  marriage  in  any  other 
churen  than  tharof  the  parish  wherein  the  parties  or 
either  one  of  them  shall  have  dwelt  for  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  immediately  before  the  granting  such  li- 
cense ;  but  the  statute  does  not  prevent  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  granting  special  licenses. 
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Lord  Chan-  *"^  \^®  ^^\^  chancellor  shall  declare  it,  to  bjB  a, proper 

cellorinay   marriage,  it  shall  be  as  e^ectual  fis.if.such.peisoahad 

supply  con-  consented. 

sent  of  pa-      20.  The  parties  contracting  in  marriage  must  be  both 

rents,  &c,    willing  and  able  to  contract  themselvesi»  an4  of  sound 

tSn""'^    memory.  " 

c^su^ncet. .   ^^-  Conditions  against  niarrjing  generally^  arc  void 

Content  of    '"  ^*^*     ^  ^°"^^  ^^^  ^^®  procurement  of  a  m^lage^  al- 

parties.        though  a  good  bond  in  law,  is  bad  in  equity. 

Inddenta         ^^-  ^'  ^^  .^  peculiar  inci Jen^  of|  marria^s,  that  they 

relating  to    are  governed  by  the  J^ws  of  the  country  m  which  they 

law  of  mar-  are  celebrated. 

riagfc  *23.  Duj'ing  the  civil  war^  marriages  were  frequently 

performed  by  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  such  marriages 

were  declared  valid  bv  12  Can  II.  c.^28, 

24.  A  natural  child,  during  his  minority*  cannot  le« 

gaily  marry  without  the  consent  of  a  guardian  named 

Dy  the  court  of  chancery. 
Inddentt         25.  When  the  marriage  is  consummated,  the  law  de* 
ooaaequent  nominates  the  parties  baron  and/erne;  the  consequences 
to  muam-  are  shortly  as  follows : 

2o.  A  man  may  covenant  with  other  persons  to  stand 

seised  to  her  use,  or  make  other  conveyances  to  her  use* 

but  cannot  covenant  with  his  wife,  to  stand  seised  to  her 

use. 

27.  If  the  Jetne  obligei  take  the  obligor  to  hut- 
band,  this  is  a  release  in  law.  If  a  man  promises  be- 
fore his  marriage  to  leave  his  wife  worth  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  in  case  of  her  surviving  him,  it  is  good. 

28.  In  trials  of  any  sort,  husband  and  wife  are  not 
allowed  to  be  evidence  for  or  against  each  other. 

29.  A  ^ijsband  and  wife  ipay  have  sureties  of  the 
peace  against  each  other. 

30.  The  freehold,  or  right  of  possession  of  all  her 
lands  of  inheritance*  vests  in  the  husband  immediately 
upon  the  marriage,  the  right  of  property  still  being 
preserved  to  her. 

31.  As  chattels  vest  wholly  in  the  husband*  equity 
in  most  casM  will  take  care  of  the  wife's  interest  when 
called  upon,  and  see  her  properly  provided  for. 

'  32.  If  &  Jetne  sole  takes  a  husband,  her  debt  becomes 
that  of  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  the  husband  is  not 
liable  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  unless  there  be  a 
judgment  against  both  during  coverture. 

33.  Where  a  man  marries  a  widow,  executrix  to  her 
late  husband,  her  evidence  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  her  second  husband  with  more  than  she  can 
prove  to  have  actually  come  to  her  hands.  But  if  a 
man  marries  an  administratrix  to  a  former  husband, 
who  in  her  widowhood  wasted  the  assets  of  the  in- 
testate, the  husband  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  intes- 
tate during  the  life  of  the  wife;  aqd  this  shall  be 
deemed  a  devastavit  in  him- 

34.  A  wife  cannot  convey  either,  goods,,  lands,  or  any 
thing  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband. 

35.  The  husband  mu&t  maintain  his  wife  with  ne- 
cessaries according  to  his  degree  and  estate,  but  if  she 
contract  above  liis  degree  or  quality,  he  does  not  be- 
come chargeable. 

St).  When  a  woman  leaves  her  husband  by  her  own 
free  nuli,  and  the  separation  has  become  notorious,  who- 
ever gives  her  credit  does  it  at  his  peril,  for  the  hus- 
band is  not  answerable  unless  he  takes  her  again;  or 
if  there  is  a  separation  by  consent,  and  the  wife  has  a 
separate  allow/ince,  those  wbo  trust  her  do  it  upon 
her  own  credit. 

37*  The  wife  of  a  man  who  is  civililer  moriuus^  or  of 


fcvuesqk.  fi^Ki^Iia, 

33.  In  some  casep,  th^  command  of  the  hiisbaadp  ^^^ 
either  express  or  im{>lie^f  will  privilege  a  wife  iron 
punishment  for  the  crimes  she  may  oommi^  if  ooomiii- 
ted  in  his  presence,  unless  they  be  mala  in  sc^  as  for 
murder  and  the  like* 

39.  A  man  must  answer  &r  the  traspasses  of  his 
wife :  if  Kfeme  covert  slander  an^  person,  the  hiubsiid 
and  the  wife  must  be  sued  for  it,  and  execution  is  to 
be  awarded  agaipst  him. 

40.  Where  a  wife  joins  in  a  Jtne  or  recovery,  she  is 
bound*  By  the  custom  of  some  cities  and  bonrnghs,  a 
baigain  of  sale  by  the  husband^  and  wifi^  where  the 
wife  is  examined  by  the  mayor  or  other  officer*  bbds 
the  wife  aifter  the  husband's  death*  So  in  someplaoeiy 
a  surrender  of  a  copyhold  by  husbai^^  and  win,  the 
wife  being  examined  by  the  steward,  l^nds  the  wife. 

41.  If  a  feme  covert  levies  a  fine  of  her  own  inheri- 
tance without  her  husband*  it  shall  bind  her  and  her 
heirs,  because  they  are  estopped  to  claim  any  thing  in 
the  land»  an4  cannot  be  admitted  to  say  she  was  covert 
against  the  record  f  but  the  husband  may  enter  and 
defeat  it,  either  during  the  coverture,  to  restore  him 
to  th^  freehold  held  jure  vxoris,  or  afUr  her  death, 
to  restore  hin^  to  his  tenancy. 

42.  In  the  civil  law,  the  husband  and  wife  axe  con- 
sidered as  two  distinct  persons*  and  may  have  separate 
estates,  contracts,  debts,  and  injuries ;  and  therefore*  in 
our  ecclesiastical  oourtSj  a  woman  mey  siie  and  be  sued 
without  her  husband. 

43.  U  baron  andj'eme.  are  divorced  causa  adtdteru,  Di«ami 
which  is  a  Ayfqtceajf^^^  et  thoro,  they  continue  baron  ![^^ 
and  feme :  it  is  otherwise  in  a  divoiee  a  vinculo  uuh  ^^^.^ 
trimonii,  which  dissolves  the  marriage.  wtmau 

44.  If  a  man  is  bound  to  a  feme  sole,  and  afler  mar^ 
ries  her,  and  they  are  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii, 
the  oblivion  is  revived* 

45.  The  mcpt_usi|al  and.  direct  injuries  to  a  husband  Jojuria 
are,  1.  Abduction,  or  taking  away  ins  wife.     2.  Crimi-  pnf)er» 
nsl  conversation  with  her.    Andj  3.  Beating  her— to  "^"^ 
each  of  which  is  assigned  its  proper  technical  fom  of 
l^[al  redress, 

46.  Children  are*   1.  Legitnnate,  or  thepe  who  are  futviut 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  chihi 
after.    2.  Bastards*  are  those  bom  out  of  lawful  wedkKk; 

and  also  children  borii  above  nine  montha  after  the  CbiUito 
husband  has  had  no  access  to  his  wife.    In  a  divcnroe  a  etb^  ^ 
mensa  et  thora,  if  the  wife  breeds  diildren  they  are  '^'"* 
bastards*  unless  access  be  proved :  in  a  voluntary  sepa^ 
ration,  ^e  law  will  suppose  access*  unless  the  contcaiy  v^f^"^ 
b^  shewn.     If  there  be  an  apparent  impossibility  of 
procreation  cm  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  issue  of  the 
wife  shidl  be  bastards. 

47.  In  the  case  of  a  divorce  in  the  spiritual  court  a  na- 
culo  matrimonii,  all  the  issue  bom  during  ooverture  are 
bastards. 

48.  The  duties  of  parenU  enforced  by  law  to  legiti-  D«»t5««f 
mate  childrAi  are,  1.  Maintenance*  where  they  arc  un-  j**^^ 
able  to  work  through  infancy,  disease^  or  ^ocidait.  [^^^ 
2.  Protection.    3.  Education. 

49.  The  power  of  parenU  over  children,  ia  oorreo*  Ptvrraf 
tion  and  consent  to  marry  when  under  age.     The  du*  i»^^ 
ties  of  legitimate  children   to  parents  are  obedie&oe,  Aw^'j^ 
protection*  and  maintenance.  m^ca- 

50.  The  riffhts  of  a  bastard  are  such  only  as  he  can  ^^ 
acquire;  for  he  is  incapeble  of  inheriting  any  thing,  ^^^^^ 
the  law  considering  him  as  the  son  of  nobody ;  though  ^^^^ 
he  may  gain  a  Burniu;De  by  iqputc^  and  a  putatife  cbiUto 
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Uw     Ikth^rTor  'sMie  •  {Purposes,  tfiat  is,  by  a  man's  admow- 

of  Snglmd.  ledgtng  it  to  be  his  chfld.     If  a  rtian  dMares  a  child 

^"'V^    to  bem9  fn  veldfrt  ia  me^e,  and  dies  before  Hs  birth. 

Such  ^d  tides  not  gain  suffidei^t  reputation  by  the 

declaration^  to  entire  if  to  tmke  a  bequest  fhim  its  ia* 

ther ;  but  if  he  iiad  kieti^ed  an  estate  to  it  generally,  as 

to  the  child  Such  an  one  is  encienie  inth,  the  bequest 

iroiild  pass  to  the  chfld. 

..  51.  Guardian  and  ward  are,  pro  tempore,  reciprocally 

•nd  ward,    s^^j^ct  to  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  parent  and 

child, 
Katurai  ^^'  ^®  natural  and  legal  guardians  of  a  child  are  its 

fuardUos.  parents ;  for  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the  Ibther 
is  by  common  law  the  guardian,  and  must  accouht  to 
his  child  ibr  Oie  profits ;  but  an  executor  is  not  justi- 
fied in  paying  a  legacy  left  a  child  to  its  ftther :  for  if 
the  father  becomes  insolvent,  the  executor  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  it  over  again.  A  father  may  uy  deed  or 
will  assign  a  guardian  to  his  infant  children. 

55.  Guardians  ibr  nurture  are  of  course  father  and 

mother  till  the  infant  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years  : 

and  in  default  of  father  or  mother,  the  ordinary  may 

aiSffgn  s6me  discreet  person  to  take  care  of  the  infant's 

personal  estate,  maintenance,  and  education. 

^      .  54.  Guardian  in  socage,  is  where  the  minor  is  en« 

o  MounT    titled  to  some  estate  in  lands,  and  then  by  the  common 

law  the  guardianship  devolves  upon  such  of  his  next  of 

kin  to  whom  the  inheritance  cannot  possibly  descend; 

as  where  an  estate  descends  from  the  father's  family,  a 

Relative  of  the  mother's  will  be  appointed;  so  vice  versa. 

55.  Guardians  by  socage  fbr  nurture,  continue  only 

till  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age:  ibr  then,  in  both 

cases,  he  is  presumed  to  have  discretion  to  choose  his 

oWn  guardian. 

uardian        ^^*  Guardian  by  statute,  is  where  a  father  appoints 

f  AUtuu.  a  guardian  for  his  child,  bom  or  unborn,  by  deed  or 

will,  which  he  may  do  to  any  person  except  a  Popish 

tecusdiU,  nntil  it  attain  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years. 

57.  A  guardian  is  bound,  when  his  ward  comes  of 

»unt-°*  *f^'  ***  fi^^®  ^™  *^  account  of  all  that  he  has  transact* 
le  to  ed  upon  his  behalf,  and  to  answer  for  all  losses  through 
rd  wfaea  his  negligence 

■fc  58.  The  chief  injury  to  a  parent  or  guardian,  is  the 

uriea       abduction  of  their  children  or  wards,  of  which  we  may 
•per  to     here  take  notice  that  the  legal  reme<ly  is  by  action  of 
irdian-     trespass,  to  recover  possession  of  them  and  damages. 
^'  59'  The  relation  between  master  and  servant  arises, 

r^***    wh^re  one  for  a  stipulated  sum,  or  an  implied  contract 
fbr  remuneration,  undertakes  to  do  certain  work  or  ser« 
vices  for  another. 
.  .  50.  First,  Menial  or  domestic  servants  are  persons 

\^^c  hired  without  any  particular  time  limited.  The  law 
ant^  construes  this  hiring  to  be  for  a  year ;  and  no  master 
can  put  airay  such  servant*  nor  such  servant  leave  his 
masfer  itfter  bfeing  so  retained,  either  before  or  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  without  a  quarter's  warning ;  but  a 
master  'may  tarn  away  his  servant  instantly  for  any 
breach  of  morality.  Second,  Apprentices  are  persons 
placed  under  a  master  or  hiistress  by  deed  indented,  to 
be  maintained  knd  instructed  in  some  particular  trade 
or  business.  They  may  be  moderateljr  corrected  for 
any  misbehaviour,  and  may  be  discharged  bn  reason- 
able cause,  either  at  the  request  of  themselves  or  mas- 
ters, niade  at  the  quarter-sessions,  br  by  one  justice 
with  apf^l  to  the  quartfer-sessions.  If  an  apprentice 
with  whbm  less  than  tfen  pounds  has  been  given,  run 
awny  from  his  master,  he  is  compellable  to  serve  out 
his  titne  bf  absence,  or  make  satisfilction  fbr  the  time. 


within  seven  rears  after  the  expiration  of  his  original      La«r 
contract.    Third,  Labourers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  ofKngUno* 
week,   do  not  live  intra  mcenia  as  part  of  the  fami-  LJiboirm!^ 
ly,  and  are  regulated  by  a  number  of  statutes.  Fourth, 
Stewards,  factors,  and  bailiffs,  whom  the  law  considers  stewardv. 
as  servants  pro  tempore^  with  regard  to  such  of  their  &c. 
acts  as  affect  their  master's  employ. 

61.  Persons  having  served  seven  years  as  apprentice^  Privilege 
to  any  trade,  have  an  exclusive  right  to  exercise  that  !^°*^"f "I 
trade  m  any  part  of  England.  apprenUce- 

02.  A  master  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  ser-  ship, 
vant  if  done  by  his  command,  either  expressly  given  Liability  of 
or  implied  in  all  matters  that  are  honest  and  lawful ;  masters  for 
for  whatever  a  servant  is  permitted  to  do  in  the  usual  «ci«  of  ser- 
course  of  business,  is  equivalent  to  a  general  command;  ^•o^*- 
so  if  a  man  invariably  deals  with  a  tradesman  in  ready 
money,  he  is  not  answerable  for  what  his  servant  takes. 
upon  trust.     If  a  servant  by  his  negligence,  and  not 
wilful  default,  does  any  damage  to  a  stranger,  while 
actually  employed  in  his  master's  service,  his  master 
shall  answer  his  neglect. 

63.  If  any  person  gives  a  false  character  of  a  ser-  Penally  for 
vant,  or  a  fhlse  account  of  his  former  service ;  or  if  giving  false 
any  servant  shall  give  such  false  character,  or  shall  A-  character  of 
ter  a  certificate  of  a  character,  he  shall,  upon  con  vie*  ••'vant. 
tion  before  a  justice  of  the  ^ace,  forfeit  £20,  with 

10s.  costs.  In  an  action  against  a  person  who  had 
knowingly  given  a  false  chu'acter  of  a  man  to  the 
plainti^who  was  thereby  induced  to  take  him  into  his 
service,  and  this  servant  haying  soon  after  robbed  his 
master  of  property  to  a  great  amount,  for  which  he 
was  executed :  the  plaintifi*  recovered  damages  against 
the  defendant  to  the  extent  of  the  loss. 

64.  The  roost  direct  and  ordinary  injuries  to  a  mas-^  Injuries 
ter  are,   1.  Retaining  his  servants;   and,   S.  Beating  proper  to  a 
them ; — the  legal  remedy  of  both  of  which  classes  of  ■^•»^«^* 
injury,  is  by  action  on  the  case  for  damages. 


BOOK  11. 

OfRbal  and  Pehsonal  Estates. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal  Hereditaments, 
Tenures,  Freeholds,  Estates  less  than  Freehold,  Estates 
in  Remainder^  in  Reversion^  Sfc. 

1.  The  objects  of  dominion  or  property  are  things.  Things  real 
which  are  by  the  law  of  England  distributed  into  two  « personal, 
kinds;  things  refl/,  and  things  nerrona/.    Things  real, 

are  such  as  are  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable, 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place,  as  lands 
and  tenements;  things  personal  are  goods,  money, 
and  all  other  moveables,  which  may  attend  the  own- 
er's person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go. 

2.  Hereditaments,  by  which  is  meant  whatever  may  Heredita- 
be  inherited,  are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  ineorpo-  ments 
real.    Corporeal  consist  6f  such  as  affect  the  senses,  "*"*'; 
such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled  by  the  body :   incor- 
poreal are  not  the  object  of  sensation,  can  neither  be 

seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  -and  exist 
only  in  contemplation. 

3.  Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  sub-  CorporeaJ 
stantial  and  permanent  djjects ;    all  which  may  be  *»««<*«**• 
comprehended  under  the  genera)  denomination  of  land  "*®'*^ 
only.     For  land  comprehends,  in  its  legal  signification, 

any  ground,  soil,  6r  earth  whatsoever.  It  legally  in« 
cltldes  also  all  tsstles,  houses,  and  other  buildings; 
for  they  consist  of  two  things;  land,  which  is  the 
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foundation,  and  the  structure  thereupon :   so  that  if  I 
cn^ngland.  convey  the  land  or  ground,  the  structure  or  building 
^         passes  therewith.     I^and  has  also,  in  its  legal  significa- 
tion, an  indefinite  extent  upwards   as  well  as  down- 
wards.    Citjus  est  solum,  efiis  est  usque  ad  ccelum. 

4.  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  collateral  to,  and  is- 
sue out  of  things  corporeal ;  such  as  advowsons,  tithes, 
commons,  ways,  offices,  dignities,  franchises,  corodies, 
annuities,  rents,  &c.  These  we  shall  briefly  consider, 
and  then  return  to  corporeal  hereditaments. 

5.  ^(Uxnjiisons.'^hn  advowson  is  the  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  church ;  and  he  who  has  such  right  is  call- 
ed the  patron  of  that  particular  church.  '  If  annexed  to, 
or  in  possession  of  the  manor  from  whence  it  sprung, 
it  is  called  appendant,  and  will  pass  with  the  manor, 
but  if  ODce  separated,  it  becomes  an  ad  vow«on  in  gross, 
or  at  large,  and  is  also  either  presentntive,  where  the 
patron  has  the  presentation ;« or  collative,  where' the  bi- 
shop and  patron  are  one  and  the  same  person ;  or^ono- 
iioe,  where  the  king,  or  subject  by  his  licence,  founds  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  ordams  that  it  shall  be  solely  in 
the  gift  of  the  patron. 

'6.  7tMe«  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the 
pn^tff  of  land  and  stock,  given  as  a  remuneration  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  are  predial,  when  of 
com,  grass,  hops,  and  wood ;  mixed,  as  of  wool,  milk| 
pigs,  &c. ;  personal,  as  of  manual  occupations,  trades, 
nsheries,  and  the  like.  Animals  that  are  Jerw  naturas 
are  not  tithable. 

^  No  composition  for  tithes  made  since  the  ISth  Eliz. 
c  10.  is  good  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or 
twenty-one  years.  Land  may  be  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially discharged  of  tithes  by  custom,  and  such  custom 
is  either  de  modo  decimandi,  or  de  nan  decimando.  A 
modus  decimandi,  is  the  taking  of  tithes  in  any  other 
way  than  in  kind ;  but  this  must  be  certain,  invariable, 
and  beneficial  to  the  parson.  A  modus  for  one  spe- 
cies of  tithes  will  not  discharge  the  payment  of  ano- 
ther. If  a  modus  is  so  rank  and  large,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  made  before  or  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
it  is  bad. 

^  A  prescription  de  non  decimando^  is  a  daim  to  be  en« 
tirely  dischiirged  of  tithesi  and  is  personally  confined 
to  the  king  and  clergy. 

7.  Commons. — Common  of  pasture  is  the  right  of  feed- 
ing cattle  on  another's  land,  the  property  m  the  soil 
or  common  land  being  in  the  lord.  Such  common  may 
.  be  without  stint  as  to  number  and  time.  Common  of 
piscary  is  the  liberty  of  fishing.  Common  of  turbary  is 
tlie  right  of  carrying  away  the  soil.  Common  of  estO' 
vers  is  the  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood  for  the  use 
or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm.  A  tenant  may  take 
reasonable  botes  at  estovers,  ^unless  restrained  by  co- 
venant. 

.6.  A  right  of  way  may  either  be  enjoyed  solely,  or  by 
any  number  of  persons,  is  held  by  immediate  grant  or 
prescription,  and  may  also  be  given  by  implication ;  as 
where  1  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  man  situate  in 
the  midst  of  his  land,  and  at  the  same  time  acauire  a 
right  to  pass  over,  or  make  a  way  through  his  land  to 
that  which  I  have  so  purchased. 

9.  Offices, — A  man  may  have,  a  right  /to  exercise  a 
public  or  private  employment 

10.  Dignities^'^A  man  may  have  a.  property  or  es- 
tate therein. 

1 1.  Franchises  are  a  royal  privilege  subsisting  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject :  as  to  hold  court  leet,  manor,  or 
lordship ;  to  have  waifs,  wrecks^^c. 
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12.  Corodies  are  a  right  of  gustenance  cfaaiged  upon    lit 
any  particular  person  or  estate.  •(  Esfkii 

13.  Annuities  are  certain  yearly  sums  chaigeableon*  ^'^ 
ly  upon  the  person  of  the  granter,  the  security  for  whidi  ^^ 
may  be  merely  personal.— -A  rent  diarge  is  a  burthen     ^^'    ] 
imposed  upon,  and  issuing  out  of  lands. 

H.  Rent  service  has  corporeal  service  incident  to  it  udll^'^    ' 
Rent  charge  is  where  the  owner  of  the  rent  has  so  fu« 
ture  interest  or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land.    QftiU 
rent  (quieti  reditus)  is  an  ancient  invariable  sum  siis-  ) 

me  out  of  copyhold  lands.    Rack  rent  is  where  an  he«  i 

reditament  islet  at  its  full  value.— We  return  to  corpo* 
real  hereditaments. 

1 5.  And  first  of  tenures,  or  the  different  sorts  of  bold-  Temir». 
ings.  •  The  feodal  constitution,,  although  nearly  in  tub- 
stance  abolished  by  12.  Car.  II.  c.  24>,  still  in  a  great 
measure  regulates  the  forms  by  which  landed  pro* 
perty  is  transmitted.— -Free  socage  is  a  tenure  by  any 
free,  certain,  and  determinable  service.    This  tenure  is 

a  relic  of  the  Saxon  liberty ;  includes  petit  serjeantry, 
which  is  holding  lands  of  the  king,  by  rendering  him 
annually  some  small  implement  ofwar. 

16.  Tenure  in  burgage,--  is  where  the  king  or  other  Tour  is 
person  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  te-  bmpipi 
nements  are  held  by  rent  certain.— The  younses^  son 
succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenements  upon  the  death  gf 

the  father. 

17*  In  ^aveUldnd  tenure,  the  tenant  is  of  age  suffi-iagnd- 
cient  to  alien  his  estate  by  feofiment  at  the  age  of  fif-  ^ 
teen  years.     The  estate  jJoea  not  escheat  in  case  of  an 
attainder  and  execution  for  felony.    The  lands  descend 
to  all  the  sons  equally. 

18.  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  'and  slavish  te*  Infot 
nure,  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain  ser-  ^i^^ 
vices:  from  hence  bv  general  consent  or  encroach- 
ment have  arisen  mooem  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  co- 
py of  court  roll ;  in  which  lands  may  be  still  held  at  the 
nominal  will  of  the  lord^  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  These  are  subject,  like  socage  lands,- to  servi* 
ces,  relief,  and  escheat,  and  also  to  heriota,  wlsrdships, 
and  fines  upon  descent  and  alienation. 

19.  Privileged  villenage^  or  villein  socage,  is  an  ex-isprv 
alted  species  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  base  but  certain  k^^ 
services;  subsisting  only  in  the  ancient  demesnes oC ^^^ 
the  crown,  whence  the  tenure  ia  denominated  the  te- 
nure in  ancietU  demesne.     Copyholds  of  ancient  demesnet 
have  divers  immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure,  as  they 
cannot  pass  by  any  common  law  conveyances  but  meie- 

ly  by  surrender,  and  are  held  by  copy  of  court-roll  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  though  not  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  The  attempt  to  alienate  audi  lands  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  hands  of  the  lord,  in- 
curs  a  forfiMture.  .  •        ^ 

20.  Frank^almoign  is  a  tenure  by  spiritual  aerviceii  Aalfr^* 
whereby  many  ecdesiastical  and  eleemoeynary  oorpo-  atei^ 
rations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements. 

21.  Next  of  the  different  sorts  of  estates.    An  estate  Eia» 
of  freehold,  Uberum  tenementum,  is  the  actual  pessessie^ 

of  the  soil  or  land,  created  by  Uvery  of  seisin  in  oommflo 
law ;  and  then  the  occupier  is  said  to  be  seised  in  hif 
demesne,  as  of  fee.    Freeholds  arc  either  of  inheritance  ^J^^ 
or  for  life  only,  and  the  fee  or  right  is  either  absolute  or  ^^,., 
limited.    Tenant  in  fee  simple  absolute,  is  he  thai  hu 

-  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  held  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.    An  estate  in  fee,  qualified  or  hase^ 

'  is  an  estate  to  the  holder  of  it  and  his  neirs  till  a  oertun 
event  happen,  or  to  be  defeated  if  such  an  event  occur. 
-22.  AU  tenements  may  be  entailed.    The  weed  tene-  £^ 
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mafi,  cowyne Vtt<^i  all,  ^nrporail  h^edit^^nents  ir}uiti9q- 
ever,  and  also  all  iiioorporealh^iedltaineDtB  that  s^your 
qf  the  realitv ;  that  is,  which  issue  out  of  corporeal 
ooe^  or  which  concern,  or  are  ai)nexed  to,  or  may  he 
ca^erciaed  within  the  same;  as  rent^  estover»,  con^nono^ 
and  itie  Wn^r  >u  also  dignities  and!  offices. 

Estai^  tail  ax^  ei^ier  gMeral  pr  ipecioL  Tail  gene« 
sal,  is  where  lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  on^,  and 
ihio  iusiVj  9^  Am  M^  begotten;  so  that  the  whple  of  the 
Idffl  issoff  of  such  a  one  are  capable  of  taking  in  sue* 
C^saiire  or4er. 

Teoapt  in  taU-^mciat,  is  ^here  the  gift  is- restrained 
tp  oertain  heiva  of  the  donee's  body,  as  to  the  heirs  qf 
ii$  bodff  m  ^oiy  his  nfife,  ex  by  any  other  per^  par- 
tiwlsTJ^  iuiniie4  i  hei^  no  otbec  but  such  special  issfte 
vopoioled  (mt  can  inherit. 

The  woid  heifs  is  ^e^e^s^ffy  to  owwrte  ^  %>  a^  die 
Yfmd  M^i  or  some  ofjber  wor4  of  fu'qcreatiop,  tp  xpake 
a  fee-laili  for  wiiiiaut  the  word  A^>«,  there  cap  be  no 
iniieij^i^;  and  without  some  body  or  root  be  pointed 
oiil  ^om  wfaenPQ  the  i^e  is  to  spring,  pn  whpm 
th^  inherilanee  i^  Xf^h^  ^m^i  ^^^  can  be  no  fee-4aiL 
BM^in  a  beq|ULest;»  words  in^r^kig  a  perpetuity  will  be 
MHM^nied  inW  tbosa  of  i^ritance. 

S3.  Freeholds  not  of  inheritance  are,  1..  Conventiatudf 
or  CBreelwd  by  the  act  of  the  parties.  2.  L^ul,  ^r^re- 
iAe4  by  operation  of  law. 

di,  ConvpilioMol  is  whe^  ap  estate  is  created  by 
gf9i9tt  or  lea^e  for  the  tem  of  a  nuin'a  life,  or  any  num^ 
ber  .of  lives.  These  estates  way  detepaineimon  a  plan's 
mji  death*  if  not  gjsanted  for  his  upjtural  Itfe;  ^siii  the 
Mi^  of  A  man  being  i^^ainted.  of  ti^easonar  felony,  and 
reprieved  upon  traiu^portation  ibr  life;  or  if  linuted 
«poD  a  eoBtmgmcy,  i}8  ^  a  wid<vw  dpjmg  wido:whc^, 
kpati  upon  the  oont^^^eBcy  happening,  they  determine. 

26.  fj^UvAieniVsfiybifihficurUiy 
is,  aribena  nuvi  havU?^  iiaarned  a  ^omj^  yiw^  <rfan  es- 
lale  of  ioheritanc^^.apd  havin^r  issue  by  her  qip^le  of 
laidi^M  lier  detith,  i«a  sbaM  h9ld  1^9  lands  fqpr  his  UjG^ 
These  Uada  must  iM^rVe  been  in  her  actui4  posseaaion ; 
@bMl  fweae^on  is  not  reouiredin  the  caae  ofadvow^oni^ 
fte)  The  iasue  must  be  bom  alive;  but  if  the  mother 
diea  )priv  to  the  birdi,  the  husband  cannot  beoon^  te- 
nant; for  heoe  die  e«tat^4eaee&ded  to  the  chiUL  lun- 
vdUkind  lands,  ti^  biwfamd  may  thus  becomie  ei^titled 
to  half  the  lands  without  issue. 

56.  Or  ienKney  in  4omer,  which  ia  where  a  wonyMi 
Jiaving  mairied  a  man  who  is  possessed  or  becomes 
seised  of  an  eetate  of  inheritance,  at  any  time  during  the 
iXHrertare,  of  which  her  issue  might  bj^  any  possibility 
^ve  beoi  heir,  upon  the  husband  dy^>  ^^  wonuuiK 
is  entitled  to  dower,  or  one-thiid  part  of  such  lands, 
to  hold  for  her  natural  life. 

57.  £staitea  less  than  freehold,  are  estates  £br  ^ears, 
at  wiU^  at  suffiarance,  and  on  coadiiMm, 

•  28.  An  esiaUfar  yemra,  is  where  a  tenant  is  let  into 
the  possession  of  premiaes  ior  any  deterxoiqed  period- 
If  only  for  half  a  year  or  a  quarter,  the  law  recognize^ 
him  4S  a  tenant  for  years.  A  penon  demising  pn  lie- 
•reditainent  is  called  the  kasor,  and  he  to  wbo^n  the 
•lease  is  made  due  leasee..  A  lease  for  so  many  yearsas 
another  shall  live,  ia  void. 

29.  'fmanti  ai  vdU,  or  fixan  year  to  year,  beld.by  thie 
wills  of  both  parties.  The  leasee  here  la  entitieditoem- 
'blementa  or  jprofits  of  the  crop  opoa  his  estate  deter- 
mining, and  la  allowed  reaaonaMe  ingress  andtegresa  to 
cany  away  hiagooda. 

80.  An  estate  ai  suferance,  ia  share  a  man  la^vfiitly 
enters  upon  an  estate  fora  certain  term,  and  after  its  ex- 
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piration  keeps  illml  possession  of  it  Such  a  one  shall     M< 
pay  double  rent,  whicn  may  be  distrained  for ;  or  dou-  of  feDglnwd. 
ble  th^  yearly  value  of  the  premises,  which  can  only  T!I?V*TS^ 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 

8},. Estates  upon  condition^  are  either  upon  condition  on  eondi. 
implied  or  eafpress^.    Estqfes  upon  condition  implied,  tion  im^. 
are  vhere  certaip  performances  are  connected  thereto,  ^» ' 
that  must  necesaarily  be  performed ;  as  in  the  case  of 
an  office,  private  or  public,  which  may  become  forfeit^ 
ed  either  by  nonus^  (neglect)  or  misuser  (abuse^ ;  so 
m  the  case  of  estates  upon  condition  expressed,  it  those 
ponditipps  ^|re  legal  and  possible. 

32.  Estates  upon  condition  ejntf^s^,  are  where  an  en  eniditioa 
jBqiresa  quajificatipii  or  provision  is  annexed  tp  tHe  sapnaed ; 
grant  of  an  estate,  on  the  preach  or  npn-perforiniince  of 
which  the  eatate  so  grant^'  may  be  defeated  ;  as.,  first, 
Vivu^  vadiwn,  whic£  is  where  a  map  borr9W8  a  sum  of  as,  i.  vh^m 
money  of  anodier,  and  grants  him  an  estate  until  th^  vadium^ 
profits  of  that  eatate  repay  him.    Second,   Mortuum  ^  ^^^ 
V^diut^  m;  mortgage,  yrU^Js  where  a  man  grants  an  t^ , ' 
estate  in  fee,  or  for  a  term  of  yearn,  as  a  security  for  a  dhmh 
Sum  of  money  lent,  &c.    When  sudi  ui  estate  is' cre- 
ated, the  nunrtgi^ee  may  enter,  but  ia  liable  to-be  dis- 
DPWiased  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions,  wl^idi 
toe  mortgager  may  da  at  any  reasonable  time  after  the 
tJiQe  specified,  provided  he  jgavs  all  expenses;  this 
is  called  the  equitjf  of  redemption.    Also  a  mortgagee 
xatcf  call  upon  the  mortgager  to  redeem  his  estate,  or  in  ^  ^^ 
deuiult  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed  from  redeeming  it.  ^iSiS'lir 
Third,  Estates  held  hy  statute  ma  chant  or  st(itute  staple^  gtatute       ' 
which  are  very  su^lar  to  those  held  in  vivum  vadium,  metcfaa&t. 
And,  fourth.  Estates  held  by  elegit ;  so  called  from  the  aod«  4.  By 
writ  of  elegit  founded  upon  statute  West  2,  by  which  dcpt 
the  shieriff,  .after  ihe  plaintiff  has  obtained  judgment  foir 
hia  debt  at  law,  is  empowered  to  give  him  som^  part, 
or  the  whole  of  the  aefeudant's  landis  and  tenements, . 
imt^  hi^  debt  ami  jtami^es  lu^  fully  pu 

23.  Remainder  ip  an  estate  limited' to  take  e&kt  and  Est9taiin< 
he  epjpyed  afler  another  p{utic\ilar  estate  in  possession  remsiadcib  • 
is  detensiin^;  afi  where  lands  afff  granted  for  life  or 
years  to  A.  with  remainder  to  JB.  in  tail.    A  contingent  S^^SJJ* 
rmaiudeTj  is  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  ' 

.either  to  ah  uncc^rtain  pejrson,  or  upon  an  uncertiiin 
event 

3lf.^  i^  executory  dpnse;  is  sud^  a  disposition  of  lands  gxecutdiTr 
hj  will,  that  no  estate  shidl  vest  thereby  at  the  death  of  devise, 
the  devisor,  but  only  upon  some,  future  contingency,- 
witiiout  any  precede  particular  estate  to  support  it ; 
as  where  one  devises  Wnd  to  a  feme  sole  and  ni^  he^'s 
upon  her  day  of  marriage,    i^ere  is  a  freehold  injutum 
ro,  and  such  a  limitation  would  vbe  yoid  in  a  deed,  but 
.is  good  by  way  of  executory  devise. 

35.  i2evf r.fios  is  the  returning  of  the  j^esidue  of  on  UrTtitin 
estate  to  the  granter,  to  comqience  in  possession  afler 
the  determim^tiqn  of  the  particular  estt^te  ^ich  |ie  has  > 
.granted  out  of  it 

56.  Merger  is  where  two  estates,  the  one  less,  the  Meiger# 
othi^  greater,  ineet  together  iji  one  iind  ;the  same  per- 
son, aiQui  in  (me  and  the  sai^e  right;  tl^y  then  are  sai^d 
to  he  merged. 

87.  Severalty,  is  yihere  ope  tenant  holds  in  his  owii  Estates  in 
^oie  rigl^,  ^jFitbout  any  other  person  being  jpix^ed  wjyi  teveralty. 

8%,  JjohU-isnat^f  is  where  ap  estfife  is  granted  to  Joioti^ti- 
two  or  more  persons ;  in  which  case  tAe  l^w  constri^ps  n*Bcy.  • 
)^epoi  toJI^  j^intrtena^,  unless  ,t]^  ^xorfls  of  tne  deed 
espre^sJIy  ejtclude  such  .qiastructi9n«  Xh^y  mu3t  haye  a 
¥^4ht  f^  i9^^»  9f  tUk,  of  tisfie,  aui  ptposssssio^  ;  they 
are  seised  per  my  et  per  tout ;  so  that  upon  the  decease 
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him      where  the  freehold  is  to  be  Mh  Veyed  to  a  ftttaii^  with- 
^*"^^w^  out  the  formalities  of  livery,  that  an  estate  for  a  year  ot 
^  »         other  definite  time  be  made  to  him,  that  he  nlay  be 
•   '  capable  of  receivinc^  a  release. 

Deeds  tliAt       1^.  Deeds,  which  do  n6t  convey,  but  only  chargb 
^^^^   **»!  property,  are,   I.  Ohligations.     2.  JftecogMzdnces, 
^w^^mJSt      ^*  DefeatanoeM.    ObUgaiion,  or  hon^,  is  a  deed  contain- 
^'"'^     ins  «  penalty,  with  %  condition  annexed,  for  pavnTent 
oflnoney,  performance  of.covenahts,  and  the  like;  i^ 
without  a  condition,  it  is  called  single,  {'simphx  ohtiga* 
Ho,)  but  if  there  oe  a  condition,  and  that  ^nditioti , 
is  performed,  the  bond  becomes  void.    Recognizcnice 
is  an  obligatt6n  of  record,  which  a  man  enters  lAto  be- 
fore some  court  of  record,  or  niagistriate  duly  authb- 
•  rised,  iFith  con^dtioh  to  do  some  particular  act ;  i^  to 
mppear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt 
previously  cphti^icted,  &c    A  Defeasance  on  a  bond 
or  recognizance,  is. a  condition  which,  wheh  peHbn)add, 
«    defeats  or  undoes  il|  and  may  be  indorsed  iijioii  the 
back  of  the  bond. 
Aaiunneei       20.  Assurances  hy^mdller  qf  record^  are  conveyances 
Jjr™***««^  of  lands  and  hereditament?,  witnessed  and  substahtiat- 
'***^        ed  by  some  court  of  record ;  these  are,  1.  Private  acts 
^  ParUameni.    8.  The  kiHgU  grants.    S.  Fines.    4. 
Ommon  recoveries. 
As,  1.  Pri-       21.  Private  acts  of  ParUameni^  are  calculated  to  give 
vate  scti  of  snch  reasanable  powers  to  a  person  in  possession  of  ah 
FarlisinenL  ^Mbe,  as  he  may  be  barred  of  by  the  stipulations  under 
which  it  is  limited ;  as  granting  leases,  settling  a  join- 
ture^ &C, 

^^TJie  land's  granls  are  also  matters  of  record; 
these  are  ocAitamed  in  charters  or  letters  patent  direct- 
ed to  all  his  subjects.  Id  grants  by  a  private  person, 
implications  run  strongly  against  the  granter ;  but  it  is 
the  reverse  where  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  concerned. 
83.  A  Fine^  is  an  amicable  composition  and  agree- 
ment of  «i  actual  or  fictitious  suit,  whereby  the  estate  in 
quesdon  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties.  A  fine  bars  the  right  of,  all  strangers,  unless 
thcj  make  claim  within  five  years  after  proclamations 
made ;  except  they  be  feme  coverts,  infants,  prisoners^ 
persons  beyond  seas,  and  persons  of  non^sane  memory'; 
who  have  five  years  further  allowed  them  and  tfieir 
heirs  to  p«t  in  iSaims  after  their  legal  incapacities  are 
removed, 
•ndi.  Com*  84(.  A  common  recovery  is  an  actual  or  fictitipus  suity 
moDieoo.  ^  or  action,  (carried  on  to  ju^poient,)  for  land,  brought 
-  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold ;  who  hereupon 
vouches  another,  who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's 
title ;  but  upon  such  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land 
is  recovered  by  judgment  at  law  against  the  tenant ; 
who  in  return  obtains  judgment  against  the  vouchee 
to  recover  lands  of  equal  value  in  recompence.  A  re- 
covery is  an  absolute  bar,  not  only  of  all  estates  toil,  but 
of  remainder  and  reversions,  expectent  on  the  determi- 
nation of  such  estates. 

25.  .Assurances  hy  special  custom^  are  where  copy-hold 
lands  held  In  ancient  demesne  pass  from  on^e  owner  to 
another.  This  is  effected,  1.  ]fty  surrender,  which  is  the 
Vielding  up  pf  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  the  Tord  io 
be  re^aiited  according  to.  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
upon  the  conditians  expressed  in  the  surrender.  2. 
PrescfUmeni,  whiel^  is  made  by  the  homage  of  such  sur- 
render ;  and  usually  made  at  the  next  court  barop  heU^ 
or  ,1^  custom  at  any  otiier  subsequent  court.  3.  ^Adnifir 
i^^est  which  are  pf  three  kindsj  |«  Upon  the  voluntarf 
grant  of  £he. lord,  when  J^  have  escheated  or  re  vert- 
Mi  to  him.  2.  Admrttaiices  upon  the  surraider  of  an- 
other; and  then  the  lord  is  esteemed  merdy  as  a  con* 
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duit  through  which  the  knd  pastes  to  the  somnderee.     Ur 
i.  Admittahces  up<m  descent ;  wbeH  illd  lord  tskesnai  ^  ti^ 
tice  of  the  heir  as  hia  tenmti  instantly  upon  thedesth 
<j^  his  ancestors. 

26.  A  deme  is  the  disposition  of  a  person's  proper, 
ty  to  take  effect  af^r  death.  The  deed  conteining  this  in. 
tcntioh  is  called  the  testator's  will ;  whid>,  to  psss  r^ 
estotes,  must  be  In  writing,  and  signed  by  ^e  teststor, 
or  some  other  p^soti  in  his  presence,  by  his  express 
direction,  And  snbsetiblsd  in  nis  presence  by  three  or 
four  d^dtble  iritni^se^.  If  the  wfll  is  onljr  to  psss  copy- 
holds, dt  terms  of  yeaft,  and  6ther  persofiBalnies,  t\^ 
mg  only  will  be  sufficient,  without  the  f^M  of  wit- 
besses. 

57.  The  execution  of  a  Wfll  ii^  H  court  of  hw,  it  PnMrat 
proved  by  calling  dhe  of  thl%  subscribing  wihteses,  who  ^«««  « 
proves,  that  the  testator  etfeaitled  his  ^ill  t^  signing  ^ 
hM  sealing  in  hii  piiesMfce ;  and  in  the  i^senee  of  tiEie 

two  subscribing  witnesses;  hht  where  a  bill  is  filed  to 
establish  a  win,  all  the  su^^cribittg  wfttieises  livn^ 
must  be  exainlned;  ui^less  dkey  are  abroad,  and  fteu 
their  hinds- writiiig  must  b^  provM,  B«  if  they  wers 
d^ul. 

58.  By  the  statute  of  #Qls,  no  p^rsoh  under  the  agte^Wte  « 
of  twien^-one  years  can  dbvise  any  manofs,  lands,  te-  ^"^^ 
netnentk,  or  other  h^reditaAehte  $  but  a  male  infsntH*"^ 
above  fourteen  years  old,  iktld  a  femde  fAfknt  alwve 
twelve  years,  are  capkble  of  bieqttitathibg  jifertokial  pro- 
perty. 

89.  Acid  here  !t  hiay  b^  retoatked,  that  all  things  wim  c^ 
^ether  real  or  perfcohal,  heredStabte  or  moveable,  Sf  bcdniifll 
which  a  man  hks  the  'abktlhte  property,  he  ihay  tqr  tite 

Iaw  of  England  devise  By  will.    ,^1  ntMtipaiive  or  ver-  Vvum 
)al  will,  extends  ohlv  to  pei^kdneH  jarif^my.    But  a  cO-  tt^«u. 
dicil,  which  is  a  suprilihtient  to  a  will,  ahd  may  be  either  Coiidli 
writteh  or  verbal  tinder  the  saxne  t^e^didfis  ki  ttfgards 
wills,  is  a  form  under  whidh,  if  written  and  dull/  extcuU 
edt  real  estates  may  Jpass. 

50.  The  construction  p\it  hpon  VIlTs  shall  Be  as  fa-  R«T«Qi 
vourable,  and  ^s  tiekt  the  ihtend3n  dltible  te^tdr  as  the  «•{• 
rules  of  lAw  will  admit;  aWd  where  tiie  Intention  ii***™" 
clear,  too  minute  a  stress  ^ihaTl  hot  oe  liid  on  the  strid 

and  precise  signification  of  words. 

51.  An  executor,  is  he  to  Whom  another  man  com-Adntf'' 
mits  the  execution  of  his  last  will  and  testament    The  «•"' 
appointment  of  ah  executor  is  essential  to  the  making  ^^^' 
of  a  will,  and  it  may  be  perform^  either  t>y  es^ress  Z\^^ 
words,  or  such  as  stren^ly  imply  the  same  ;  but  if  the  ^^ 
tesUtor  makes  ah  incomplete  will,  by  not  naming  sr 
executor,  or  if  he  named  incapable  persons,  or  if  the  ex- 
ecutors named  refuse  to  act ;  in  any  of  theae  cajes,  the 
ordinary  must  grant  administration  to  some  berson,  cum 
iestamento  annexo.    Where  a  person  dies  wholly  intes- 
tote,  without  either  making  a  will  or  naming  execu- 
tors, then  general  letters  of  administration  must  be 
granted  by  the  ordinaiy  to  such  administrator  as  the 
stetutes  of  SI  St  t.  III.  c  11^  and  Slst  Hen.  YIII.  c.  5, 
direct.    The  office  of  an  executor  aiid  administrator  f^^a 
are  very  much  the  same,  except  that  an  executor  is  a^tsr 
bound  to  perform  a  will,  which  an  administrator  is  not, 
unless  where  a  testament  is  annexed  to  his  adrainistrd- 
tion,  and  he  can  do  nothing  before  letters  of  adminis- 
tration are  granted :  biit.an  executor  may  do  many  acts 
before  he  proves  the  will ;  as,  comm'eoce  to  adioo, 
assent  to  a  legacy,  &e.     .    ^ 

.S|^  If  a  8tran|Der  takes  ii|^o^  himself  to  act  sApnH*  wmO 
ecotor,  jbejs  ^led  in  law  ah  Executor  of  m  own-——* 
wrong,  aesim  iort ;  hut,  loclui6g  up  &e  giSodi,  cit  Miff- 
ing the  corpse  of  Uie  deceased,  will  not  amomit  tosuch 
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ItW    Tin intcnfleddtirtg.    He ^Tmbt!)ring »n tiH8ii fa^^ 
•f  EngiAnd.  ^f  the  deceafied^  but  actions  liaay  be  Urbuglft  )igttin^ 

Jdg1iti(yf«i     53.  By  law,  Uie  appibmtmeiit  of  an  executor  VfestA  in 

exacott,     huh  beneficially  all  the  personal  estate  of  the  iSe^Mir 

not  otherwise  dfisposed  of;  but  wherever  c^yurts  bf  e^t« 

8  have  'Seen  on  the  face  of  the  rvill  sufficieiit  fo  conVmce 
em,  that  Uie  testator  did  not  intend  the  eziecntor  to  take 
ihe  surplus,  they  have  turned  the  executors  into  tr&stees 
ror  those  to  whom  tlife  law  Would  cast  the  stfrplus  ih  case 
of  a  complete  intestacy,  i.  e,  the  next  of  Icin ; «  wHere  the 
executors  are  exprtoly  cafled  execuWs  in  tritst,  or  any 
other  expfession  occur.  sheWing  the  office  Oi^lV  to  be  fit- 
tended  them,  and  not  tne  beneficial  intdi^est  So  ^pecunt* 
ary  legacy  to  a  sole  executor  afibrdi  a  stffficieht  arfliihietilt 
to  exdude  him  from  the  residue;  aS  it  is  absmrdtbsup- 
jpose  a  testator  to  ffive  expressly  a  part  of  the  fund  to  the 
person  whom  he  intended  to  take  ^  whole,  tfthete^ 
^tor  give  the  resiStium  to  h  persbh  Who  dies  in  Hs'fife* 
time,  in  conseauence  of  which  this  .bequest  is  lapsed, 
the  executor^  mouffh  hie  has  no  legacy,  shall  be  a  trus« 
tee  for  the  next  of  kin,  because  the  testator  has  ex% 
pressed  a  manifest  intention  not  to  give  it  to  tile  exe« 
cutor. 
njoriefto  34,  Of  injuries  to  real  pr^pertv,  the  following  may 
eil  proper-  'he  noted  as  the  principal ;  FiVji^ispossessioi^  or  ous« 
^'  \^  from  the  freehold.    Second,  Trespass.    Thirdy  Nni« 

sance.  Fotir/A,lVaste.   Fiflh,  Subtraction.  Slitihf  Dis- 
turbance. 

S5,  Ouster  &  the.dlspossessing  another  of  his  lan& 
or  hereditaments,  and  may  arise  by  the  following  cause's, 
as,  1.  Abatement,  which  is  the  entry  of  a  stfanger  af« 
ter  the  death  of  ttie  ancestor,  before  the  heir  or  devisee, 
fi.  Tptrnsiony  which  is  the  ehtr]^  ofa  stranger  after  a  pi^ 
ticular  estate,  is  determined,  hetore  him  in  remaiiider  oi: 
tever'sioh.  '^.Disseisin,  whidb  is  the  wrongful  butting  out 
c^  him  that  is  seised  ofa  freehold  estate.  4.  Discontinue 
ance,  which  is  where  one  having  ah  estate-tail,  inAkes  a 
larger  estate  than  by  law  he  is  entitled  to  do,  in  which 
case  the  estate  is  good  so  far  as  his  pc^wer  e^ehds  Who 
made  it,  but  no  farther.  5,  Deforcement,  Whldh  ik  where 
the  entry  of  the  present  tenant  or  possessor  was  origin 
nally  lawful,  but  whose  detainer  is  now  become  un- 
lawful, f .  e.  such  a  detainer  of  the  freehold  fVbm  him 
that  has  the  right  of  property,  but  never  had  any  pos- 
session under  that  nght,  as  falls  within  none  of  the 
Injuries  already  mentioned.  'Dispossession  or  ouster  of 
chattels  real,  may  arise  from  the  amotion  of  lum  who 
holds  an  estate  by  statute  merchant,  recdgliizance,  ele- 
git, or  years,  for  securing  a  certain  sum  of  money,  by 
the  borrower  raisins  the  siim  for  which  it  is  holden 
before  ^e  estate  is  determined  by  lapse  of  time. 
;  36.  The  unwarrantable  entering  upon  another  man's 
soil  the  law  entules  a  trespass^  and  a  man  must  have  a 
property  in  the  soil,  and  actual  possession  thereof  by 
entry,  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass. 
By  statute  6th  Anne,  c  18,  if  a  guardian  or  trustee  for 
any  ihfSmt,  a  husband  seised  jure  uxoris,  or  a  person 
having  any  estate  or  interest  determinable  upon  a  life 
or  Gves,  shaU,  after  the  determination  of  their  respec- 
tive interests,  hold  over  and  continue  in  possession  of 
ihe  lands  or  tenementsi  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
son entitled  thereto,  they  are  adjudged  to  be  trespas- 


37.  Nuisance  is  that  which  workelh  hiirt,  inconve- 
nience, or  damage;  and  is  either  public  or  private. 
KuiUn'ce  to  corporeal  hereditamefnts  are,  such'as  a  man's 
building  a  house  so  near  mine  that  inyandeht  window 
is'  cicitct  up,  or  the  waier  froioi  the  roof  of  his  house 


Mb  ^pdh  Whe ;  by  ktepii^  Imuaftls  0^  dutyhig  on      l^w  ^ 
kny  iioisoUib  trade,  from  which  a  stench  toises  so  as  to  irfi^-ngUiri. 
iiender  ihte  ahr  tinwholebbme ;  neglecthig  to*  scour  a  '*'*'V*^. 
ditch,  &c.    So,  where  any  one  ne^ects  to  do,  or  does 
'My  tcct  whid^  inconveniences  or  damiigte  linother, 
ft  is  a  ntiisance.    Nuisances  to  incorpore&l  hereditii- 
merits  are,  sudi  as  k  man^s  obstructing  another  that 
has  a  right  of  way,  either  by  stopping  it  up  or  placing 
impedimetfits  to  his  Anoyance ;  or  if  one  s^  up  a 
fair  or  market  within  seven  miles  of  my  {M-ivifte  fair  or 
market,  whereby  I  am  injured. 

58.  Waste  is  die  despoiling  houses,  lands,  or  Voods,  4.  Waste; 
to  thfe  prE}Udice  of  him  who  has  a  right  bf  common, 
'or  of  a  remainderman  or  reversioner  who  has  'im  inhfe« 
ritahce  In^ipe^tkncy ;  for  if  such  a  dhe  has  only  a  re- 
msander  for  lifb,  he  is  not  entitled  to  siie  ft>r  w^tfe ;  or 
even  during  the  continuance  ti£  Mn  Intermediate  estiite 
tif  i^eehotd  to  tal^e  effect  before  his  ^^pedtahby.  Ac«  « 
cident  by  fire  is  ho  Waste,  and  no^fersbn  is  antfwf^able 
ibr  damages  that  may  arise  therefrom,  except  upon  spe- 
cial agreement 

39*  Subtraction  is  the  non-performance  of  suit,  du^,  &■  Subtrae- 
custom,  or  service,  by  whom  it  is  due.  ^'^  * 

40.  disturbance  is  the  hindering  or  disquieting  ant  9sdA  6.  Dii- 
oihe  in  the  lawful  enjo3rment  of  an  incorporeal  heredi-  *«»rf»nce. 
tament-^All  Adse  several  iiiQuriles  to  real  property  ai^ 
redressed  by  impropriate  legal  remedies,  the  technidd 
fartictflars  df  Wnich  cannot  here  be  detailed. 

.  Chap.  IV.— Of  things  Personal.    Title  to  Things  Per^^ 

'    sonaL     1.  J3y  Occupancy  and  Prerogative.     2.  By 

Succession.    3.  Bv  Custom.  4.  By  Ma^-riage.     5.  B^ 

forfeiture.    6.  By  JudgmenL    7.  By  Grant.    8.  By 

Contract,    9«  By  Bankruptcy. 

1.  tilings  personal  are  comprehended  under  the  ge-  Things 
lieral  name  of  diattels ;  and  are,  1.  Chattels  real.    2.  personal  are 
t^battels  persakal.  eitlicr. 

2.  Chattels  real  are  immoveaUe ;  as  interests  in  lands  Chattels 
and  tenements,  that  are  bounded  by  a  definite  tinie  of  i«^t 
duration;  as  estates  for  yean,  estates  at  will,  and 

^  estates  upon  condition. 

S.  Chattels  personal  are  things  moveaile,  which  may  or  ch»tteli 
be  transferred  ftx)m  place  to  place.  Property  in  dbat-  p««oo*^ 
^els  personal  in  possession,  is  whef  e  a  roan  has  hot  dh- 
ly  the  rignt  of  enjoyment,  \iuX  has  also  the  actual  pos- 
session ;  and  such  possession  he  can  have  in  all  inani- 
mate things,  as  goods,  platCj  money,  vegetable  pro- 
ductiohs  when  sevfered  from  tfie  ground,  garments,  &c. 
hohe  of  which  can  be  divested  out  of  the  owner's  pos- 
session but  by  his  own  consent,  and  if  without  his  con- 
sent, he  lust^ns  ah  evident  injury,  which  it  is  the  bu- 
^inesii  of  the  taw  to  prevent  or  remedy. 

4.  but  with  regard  to  animals,  which  have  in  them-  Quidjurii, 
selves  a  ^oWer  01  itiotion,  the  law  makes  a  material  u  to  ani- 
differenoe.    Animals  are  classed  into  such  is  are  donii"  ™*^  ^'^"^ 
tas,  and  such  as  tarefera:  natural ;  in  such  as  are  domita  ^J^  •"*' 
naluras^  as  horses,  kihe,  sheq>,  poultry,  and  the  like,  a  JJJ^;^[* 
man  may  haVe  an  absolute  property  ;  for  these  will  not 
stray  from  a  man's  house  or  person,  unless  by  accident 
or  frai^idulent  enticement :  in  either  bf  which  cases  Ule 
bwn^r  does  hot  lose  his  right  o^proberty,  until  th^y 
have  been  sold  in  market  overt;  but  m  such  imimala 
as  vttferas  naturai,  a  in&n  can  have  no  absolute  pro-    . 
perty, 

A  ^ua^ed  propei^y  in  animah  feres  naturae,  is  per  Qoalifled 
industriam  hominis^  by  a  man's  reclahning  them   by  property  ia 
4rt,  or  by  cbiifining  thehi  within  his  own  iinmediate  !f^*°!i* 
powelr,  so  that  they  cannot  efecape  and  iise  their  natural  ^"^^^^ 
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of  T?nXn<l  ^r^i,  •"**  *8  <J«er  w  *  pttk,  hares  or  rabbits  in  an    years  be  made  to  the  biahop  of  Oxford  and  Ui  necci.    u 
•  enclosed  warren,  doves  in  a  dove-house,  pheasants  or    aors,  in  such  case  his  executors  or  administrators,  ind^fHi 
partridges  in  a  mew,  hawks  that  are  fed  and  command-    not  his  successors,  shall  have  it.  ^-Y* 

^l  ^^  owner,  and  fish  in  a  private  pond  or  in        ft.  Custom  is  the  acquuring  property  by  th»cti»toin  ibibj. 
trunks.    Bees  are  elso /era  naiuras,  and  ore  not  the    or  local  usage  of  some  particSar  place;  as  in  the  cisc  tm 
P/^P^.'Jy  ^^^7  person  until  they  are  hived,  and  not    of,  J.  Heriots,  which  arc  a  customary  tribute  of  goods 
then  if  they  are  pursued  by  the  person  from  whose  hive    and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  dc- 
they  swarmed,  for  they  are  his  as  long  as  he  can  pur-    cease  of  the  owner  of  the  land.    2.  Mortnanet,  which 
sue  or  keep  them  in  sight.    A  man,  indeed,  may  have    are  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriots,  being  a  customiry 
a  qualified  pr^rty  in  almost  every  thing  personal  that    gift  due  to  the  minister  in  many  parishes  on  the  dealh 
can  be  enjoyed,  even  in  air,  light,  and  water ;  for  if  a    of  his  parishioners^  now  rcjjplated  by  statute.   S,  Heir' 
man  obstructs  another's  ancient  windows,  corrupts  the    horns,  which  are  personal  chattels,  that,  oontrary  to 
air  of  his  house  or  gardens,  pollutes  his  water,  or  un-    die  nature  of  chattels,  descendby  special  custom  to  the 
pens  and  lets  it  out ;  or  if  he  diverts  an  ancient  waters    heir,  along  with  the  inheritance,  and  are  in  ffenenl 
course  that  used  to  run  to  the  other's  mill  or  meadow,    such  things  as  cannot  be  taken  away  without  dianem. 
the  law  will  animadvert  thereon  as  an  injury,  and  pro-    bering  the  freehold^ 
lect  the  party  injured.  10.  By  marriage,— The  chattels  of  the  wife  are  vest*  iij». 

6.  Property  in  aciion  ia,  where  a  man  has  not  occu-  ed  in  the  husband,  in  the  same  dcigree  of  property,  and  a^ 
pation^  but  merely  a  bare  right  to  occuny  the  thing  in  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  wife  (when  sole)  had  oTsr 
question,  the  possession  whereof  may  nowever  be  re-  them,  provided  he  reduces  them  to  possession,  by  ex* 
covered  by  suit  or  action  of  law :  it  is  then  called  a  ercising  some  act  of  ownerhip»  In  real  estates,  he 
chose  in  action,  as  money  due  on  bond ;  and  these  cAo-  only  gains  a  title  to  the  rents  and  profits  during  cover- 
ses  may  either  be  express,  as  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  ture,  (urdess  be  takes  them  aftierwards  also  by  the  mr- 
aum ;  or  implied,  as,  where  a  covenanter  fails  to  per-  iesy,)  out  in  the  case  of  a  chatfet  real,  as  a  lease  for 
form  an  act  engaged  to  be  done,  he  shall  pay  damages  years,  the  Irasband  shall  receive  the  renta.and  profits  of 
^   L-        i^  .  ....••  ^  ^^^  and  may  sell,  surrender,  or  dispose  of  it  during  co- 

verture. If  he  survive  his  wife,  such  chattels  are  to  iH 
intents  and  purposes  his  own.^  Yet  if  he  has  made  no 
disposition  tnereof  in  his  lifetime,  and  dies  before  his 
wife,  he  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  wilt,  but  they  shall 

^    ^ , remain  in  her  possession.    So  also  in  chases  in  action; 

goods  brought  into  the  country  by  an  alien  enemy  af-  as  debt  upon  nond,  contracts,  8cc.  th^  the  husband 
ter  a  declaration  of  war  without  a  safe  conduct  2.  Any  cannot  have,  unless  he  reduce  them  to  possession ;  but 
thing  found  which  does  not  come  under  the  descrip-  in  case  the  husband  survive  the  wife,  the  Uw  is  very 
tion  of  waifs,  estrays,  wrecks  or  treasure-irove.  3.  The  different  with  respect  to  chattels  real  and  chosei  in  ac- 
benefit  of  the  elements,  light,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  Hon ;  for  he  shall  nave  the  chattels  realhy  survivorship, 
they  are^  ftreviously  unoccupied,  or  may  be  occupied    but  not  choses  in  action. 

without  injury  to  another;  as  where  I  have  an  an-  11.  For/ei/ttr^.— -The  forfeiture  of  moda  and  cbat-iBrlp 
oient  window  overlooking  my  neighbour's  ground,  he  tels  takes  place  upon  conviction  of  the  fouowing  crimes:  lotoi 
may  not  erect  an}  blind  to  obstruct  the  light,  &c.  1.  High  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason.  2.  Petit 
4.  Animalsyeror  naturce,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  treason,  3.  Felony  in  general,  including  J^&}  dt  le. 
game  Uws.  5.  Property  arising  by  confusion  of  goods ;  4.  Manslaughter,  5.  By  conviction  of  excusable  Aom- 
as  where  one  intermixes  his  money,  com,  or  hay,  with  cide.  6.  By  outktwry  for  treason  or  felony.  7.  By  cod* 
that  of  another,  the  law  gives  the  entire  property,  viction  of  ietit  larceny.  8.  Byjlight  in  treason  or  £do- 
without  any  account,  to  him  whose  original  dominion  ny,  even  tnough  the  party  be  afterwards  acquitted  of 
(or  property)  is  invaded.  6.  Literary  property,  where-  the  fact  9.  By  standing  mute  when  arraigned  of  felo- 
in,  however,  the  author  has  an  exclusive  right  of  print-  ny.  10.  By  drawing  a  weapon  on  a  judljge,  or  striking 
ing  and  reprinting  his  works  for  the  term  of  fourteen  any  one  in  the  presence  of  the  hinges  courts.  By  prtt' 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  if  the  author  himself  munire.  11.  By  pretended  prophecies,  upon  a  second 
be  livmg,  the  right  shall  then  return  to  him  for  an-  conviction.  13.  By  owUng,  (ei^orting  wool.)  li.  By 
other  term  of  the  same  duration ;  and  a  similar  privi-  artificers  residing  abroad.  15»  By  challenging  to  ^kt 
lege  is  extended  to  the  inventors  of  prints  and  engrav-  on  account  of  money  lost  or  won  at  gaming^.  All  these 
ihgs  for  the  term  of  eij^ht-and-twenty  years,  besides  an  forfeitures  commence  from  the  time  of  oonviction,  and 
action  for  damages  with  double  costs.  And  many  sub-  not  from  the  time  of  committing  the  fact,  aa  in  foriei* 
aeauent  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  gaaid  the  rights  tures  of  real  property.  Yet  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of 
of  literary  property.  them  to  defeat  tne  interest  of  the  crown,  ia  made  void 

8.  Succession  is  where  a  chattel  interest  is  given  to    by  statute  13  E.  c.  5, 


1.  Title  by 
occupiDcy. 


to  him  who  sustains  an  iiyury  by  the  breach  of  pove- 
nant 

7.  Occupancy  sives  the  first  occupant  a  right  to  those 
few  things  which  have  still  no  legal  owner.  I.  Such 
as  the  goods  of  an  alien  enemy,  restricted  however  to 
captors  authorized  by  the  king's  proclamaUon,  and  to- 


?.  By  tnc- 
«xftkm. 


corporations  aggregate  of  many,  as  dean  and  chapter, 
mayor  and  commonalty ;  in  which  one  body  of  men 
may,  by  succeeding  another  body,  acquire  a  property 
in  all  the  moveables  of  the  corporations ;  for  in  the 
judgment  of  law  a  corporation  never  dies.  And  in 
sole  corporations  which  represent  a  number  of  persons, 
as  the  master  of  an  hospital,  &c.  they  have  tne  same 
i>ower  as  corporations  aggre^te,  to  take  personal  pro* 
perty  or  chattels  in  succession.  But  in  sole  corpora* 
tions  which  represent  no  others  than  themselves^  as 
bbhops,  parsons,  and  the  like,  no  chattel  interest  can 
regularly  go  in  succession ;  and  therefore^  if  a  lease  for 


12.  Judgment. — By  judgment  consequent  on  a  siutfi  Br^* 
at  law,  a  man  may  not  only  recover,  but  may  also  or^'*  b"^ 
nally  acquire  a  right  to  personal  properly  |  as  where  a 
man  agrees  to  buy  a  horse  at  a  statecl  autn,  the  vendor, 
or  person  selling,  has  a  ri^t  to  the  sum  agreed  npoo 
as  soon  as  the  contract *is  made;  and  the  law  gives 
him  a  remedy  by  which  he  may  recover  the  poaaeisinn 
of  that  right  In  popular  actions,  coQunenoed  to  re* 
cover  penalties  given  by  particular  wtatutca  to  tlioie 
who  will  sue  for  them,  no  one  has  an  acqtiind  r^^^ 
bilt  may  originally  acquire  a  right  to  the  penal  sum  in 
question,  on  judgment;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
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Lsw      the  crown  to  release  an  infomer'B  ioteraat  whenever 

(jf  BnjlinJ.  )ig  J^ijs  l)egun  such  suit. 

"^^^  13.  Grant. — A  grant  or  gift  ie  a  voluntMV  convey- 
7.  Bj  grati  ^^^  ^^  ^  chattel  personal  in  possession,  wi^oat  any, 
or  merely  a  noHiinal  consideration,  as  five  shillings ; 
and  in  leases  by  always  reserving  a  rent,  though  it  be 
but  a  pepper  corn ;  any  of  which  obnsideraticmi  will 
convert  ttie  gift  more  properly  into  a  grant  These 
gifts  or  grants  may  be  made  either  in  writing  or  b^  woid 
of  mootn,  attested  by  sufficient  evidence,  oif  which  de« 
livery  of  possession  is  the  strongest,  and  most  essential 
proof:  but  soch  deeds  of  gift  made  to  the  use  of  the 
owner  are  void ;  and.  if  made  to  any  other  person,  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors,  are  also  void. 
t.  Bf  con-  14.  ContracL'^T^n^  is  an  agreement  upon  sufficient 
ctd;  consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing, 
which  may  be  either  express  or  implied,  either  eze» 
euted  or  executory.  Express  contracts  are,  w4iere 
one  agrees  to  buy  a  load  of  hay  or  any  thing  else  for 
a  stated  price ;  «i  implied  contract  is,  where  one  em« 

Eloys  another  to  do  a  certain  work  for  him.    Here  the 
iw  implies,  that  he  undertook  to  pay  him  for  his  1»* 
hour ;  so  where  one  takes  up  goods  of  a  tradesman, 
without  a  stated  price,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  value  of 
them.    Executed^  is  where  one  agrees  to  change  his 
horse,  or  to  do  any  other  act  with  another,  and  does  it 
immediately.     Executory^  is  where  a  contract  is  to  be 
consummated  at  a  future  period.    And  in  all  contracts, 
where  one  fail?  on  his  part  of  the  agreement,  he  shall 
pay  the  other  party  such  damages  as  he  has  sustained 
by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 
,  1.  Sale        ^^  ^^^  moel  usual  species  of  personal  contracts  are, 
4  ex-        1*  Sale  or  exchange^  which  is  a  transmission  of  pro* 
•1^;       V^^  from  one  man  to  another,  in  consideration  of 
some  price  or  recompense  in  value ;  for  there  la  no 
sale  without  a  recompense ;  there  mutt  be  a  quid  pro 
quo.    If  it  be  a  commutation  of  goods,  it  is  more  pro* 
perly  an  exchange;  but  if  it  be  a  transferring  of  goods 
Bail-        m  money,  it  is  called  a  sale.    2.  BaUmeni,  whi<£  is  a 
nt«  delive^  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract  expressed  or 

Implia^  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  bailee ;  as  if  cloth  be  delivered,  or  (in 
1^^  phrase)  bailed,  to  a  tailor  to.  make  up  a  suit  of 
dothes,  he  has  it  upon  an  implied  contract  to  render 
it  again  when  made,,  and  that  in  a  workmanly  manner. 
If  moo^  or  goods  be  delivered  to  a  common  carrier, 
to  convey  front  Oxford  to  London,  he  is  under  a  con« 
timet  in  law  to  pay  or  carry  them  to.  the  person  ap* 
Tmng     pointed.    &  Hiwig  or  borrowing,  which  is  a  ocmbvct, 
wnnr-     vrhereby  the  possession  of  ehattds  ia  transferred  for  a 
particular  time,  oh  condition  that  the  identical  goods 
(or  somedmea  their  value)  be  restored  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, together  with  (in  case  of  hiring)  a  atipend  or 
{Hrice  finr  the  use. 
tacu  of  •     ^6*  ^y  oontract  whereby  a  determinate  turn  of 
enoney  becomea  due  to  any  person,  and  ia  not  paid, 
but  remains  in  action  merdy,  ia  a  contract  of  odlH: 
And  these  debts.are,  1.  Of  record  \  as  where  they  arise 
opcm  judgment,  statutea  merchant  and  staple,  &c.  and 
are.evid^eed  by  a  court  of  record.    S.  opedal  oon« 
tracts^  or  such  as  whereby  a  anm  of  monejr  becomes, 
4X  is  adcnowlecUBad  to  be  due,  by  deed  or  instmmttit 
vnder  seal    3.  D Ats  by  aina^le  contract,  which  poaaeae 
neither  of  the  two  laal  qualities  and.are  proved  dther 
by  real  evidence  or  notes  unaefded«    JBtf£r  ^exchasige 
esad  promissanf  notes%  are  simple  contract  debts. 

17*  AiiMb-K0^y,-**A  bankrupt  is  defined  to  be  a 
tamdeTf  who  aoes  oerlain  acta  to  defraud  his  lawful 
ereditora,  or  secrets  himaelf  to  avoid  their  demands. 


Those  who  may  become  baidcrupta,  are  persons  ^sing      Law 
the  trade  of  mercliandise;  and  the  acU  whereby  they  «^"8'^r 
may  become  bankrupt,  are,  1.  Where  one  endeavours  Artsof  ^ 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  or  evade  their  just  demands,  as- bankruptcy. 
hy  denying  himself;  but  this  denial  is  not  sufficient, 
if  the  debtor  is  sick  in  bed,  or  engaged  with  company, 
or  if  the  denial  is  made  to  one  who  comes  in  behalf  of 
a  creditor,  and  not  the  creditor  himself.    2.  Departing 
the  realm  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.    S.  One 
procuring  himself  to  be  arrested.    4«  Suffering  himself 
to  be  out-lawed,  with  a  view  to  defraud  his  creditors. 
5.  Departing  from  his  dwellinj^-house,  or  otherwise 
absenting  lumself  from  his  creditmv.    6.  Making  any 
fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  lands  or  goods,  or  in  fact 
committing  any  act  with  intent  to  baffle  the  demands 
or  claims  oH  bondjide  creditors. 

18.  The  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bankrupt  Proceedings 
are,  1.  By  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  one  creoi-  on  a  com- 
tor  to  the  amount  of  £100,  or  by  two  to  the  amount  of  P^?°  ^ 
£\50,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the  amount  of  £200;  ""*^'"^'* 
audi  debts  must  be  proved  by  affidavit,  upon  which 

the  dumoellor  grants  a  commission  to  such  persona  aa. 
to  him  seem  gm>d,  who  are  then  styled  commiasioners 
of  bankrupt.  When  the  commissioners  have  met,  they 
are  first  to  receive  proof  of  the  person's  being  a  trader, 
and  having  committed  some  act  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  amount  of  the  petitioning  creditor'a  debt ;  and  then 
to  declare  him  a  bankrupt  if  proved  ao,  and  to  give  no- 
tice tliereof  in  the  gazette.  They  at  the  same  time 
appoint  three  meetings ;  at  one  of  which,  an  election 
must  be  made  of  assignees,  or  persons  to  whom  the 
bankrupt's  estate  shall  be  aasigned  Cbr  the.  benefit  of 
the  creditors ;  and  no  creditor  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  in.  the  choice  of  assignees  whose  debt  on  the  ba» 
lance  of  accounts  does  not  amount  to  £  10 ;  and  at  the 
third  meeting  at  farthest,  which  must  be  on  the  forty- 
second  day  i&er  the  advertisement  in  the  gazeUe,  (un« 
less  the  time  be  enlai^ed  by  the  lord  chancellor)  the 
bankrupt,  upon  notice  personally  served  upon  him,  or 
left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  must  surrender  himself 
personally  to  the  commiasioners. 

19.  If  a  bankrupt  has  made  an  ing^enuous  discovery  Diicharge 
of  all  hia  effiscta,  and  has  conformed  m  all  respects  to  of  a  bank- 
the  law,  and  the  creditors,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  than  ^^ 

in  number  and  value,  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for 
less,  than  £20),  will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  purpose, 
and  it  be  allowed  by  the  chancellor,  or  two  judgea  by  him 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  have  a  decent  and 
iieasonaU^  allowance  for  his  future  support,  and  to  put 
him  in  a  way  of  honest  industry.  And  he  shall  be 
dear  frotia  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  even  though  judgment  shall  have 
been  obtained  against  him  and  he  lie  in  prison  upon 
execution  for  sudi  debts. 

20.  The  injuries  by  which  personal  property  may  injuries  to 
be  afiected  are  ao  various  and  multiplied,  as  well  as  the  penoaal 
technical  forma  by  which  they  may  be  redressed,  that  pn^P^^y- 
we  cannot  here  attempt  even  an  enumeration  of  them.— 

We  refer  to  the  Following  book  for  a  view  of  the  mode 
by  which  redress  is  obtainable  against  injuries  in  gene* 
i^al. 


BOOK  III. 


Of  Suits  or  Actioks. 

!•  Wron^  or  bjuries,  which,  are  an  infringement  of  ^^  ^ 
the  civil  nghts  oi  individuals,  are  remedi^  ^^^^^ » ^ sohor^ 
7  action* 
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1.  By  theacte  of  tbemrtfo^  or,  2.  By  tbe  operation  of 
law.  BadfCflt  by  the  latter  of  tbaae  modes,  (of  which 
only  we  are  heie  to  speak)  ia  by  suit  or  action  in  the 
oourU  <^  juaticei 

fL  A  court  is  aplaoe  wherein  justice  ia  judicially  ad* 
mmiaterad,  b^  officers  delegated  by  the  crown  for  that 
pnnKwe ;  beii^  either  a  court  of  record,  or  not  of  r»- 
eora.  A  court  of  record,  is  where  the  acts  and  judicial 
proceedings  are  enrolled  in  parchment:  these  rolls  are 
teUed  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  high 
and  auperoninent  authority,  that  their  truth  ia  not  to 
be  called  in  question  i  nor  diall  any  plea,  or  even  moof 
be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  All  courts  of  recoid  are 
the  king's  courts,  in  right  of  bis  crown  and  royal  dig* 
nifty;  and  therefore  no  other  court  has  authority  to 
fine  and  imprison ;  so  that  the  very  erection  of  a  new 
jnriadiction,  with  the  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
makes  it  instantly  a  court  of  record.  A  court  not  <^ 
record,  is  the  court  of  a  private  person;  such  as  the 
courts  baron,  £ce. 

S.  The  Court  qf  Piepoudre,  curia peMu puhirixaii,vk 
&o  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  expeditw 
em  caufft  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  Enghmd.  Ia 
ia  a  court  of  record  incident  to  every  market  or  fair,  oi 
wfaidi  the  steward  of  him  who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of 
the  market  is  the  judge ;  and  its  jurisdictkni  extends 
to  administer  justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  fiur  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one;  ao 
thac  the  injury  complained  of,  must  be  done,  heard,  and 
determined,  before  the  determination  of  the  fiihr  or 
market.  A  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  luiture  of  an  ajjpeal 
to  the  courts  of  Westminster,  which  are  bound  to  issue 
writs  of  execution  in  aid  of  its  process  after  judgment, 
where  the  person  or  effiBote  of  the  defendant  are  net 
within  the  nmtts  of  this  inferior  jurisdiction. 

4.  A  court  burou  is  incident  to  every  manor,  is  not  a 
court  of  record,  and  is  bolden  by  the  steward  within 
the  said  manor,  and  is  of  two  natures ;  the  one  a  custo- 
mary court  appertaining  to  the  copy-holders ;  the  other 
a  court  of  common  law.  This  may  hold  a  plea  of  any 
personal  actions  where  the  damages  do  not  aikumnt  to 
ibrty  duUines.  Proeeading  may  be  removed  fixnn 
hence  into  ffie  county  cour^  by  a  precept  ftom  the 
sheriff^  called  a  toU;  and  also  imto  me  superior  conitsi 
by  the  king^s  writ  of  poae. 

5.  An  mmdrid  court,  is  oidy  a  larger  conit  baron, 
bemg  held  (for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  pavtknilar  hun- 
dred, instead  of  a  aumor.  It  is  no  court  of  record; 
eanses  are  liable  to  removal  A«m  hence,  and  may  idso 
be  reviewed  by  writ  of  fklse  jtt(%ment. 

6.  A  counijf  court,  is  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  ef 
the  sheriff,  and  is  not  a  oonrt.of  leoord ;  it  may  hold 
pleas  of  debt  or  daipage  under  the  value  of  40  shitlbige, 
but  by  special  writ  culed  a  juaHcicc,  the  £^ei4ff  is  emw 
powered,  for  the  aske  of  dispatch,  to  de  the  same  jus- 
tice in  his  oounty  oooit,  as  might  otherwMe  be  had  si 
Westminster.  Proceedings  may  also  be  removed  ttma 
hence  into  tbe  kkig%  mf/mor  court,  by  writ  c€pone  or 
teeordott* 

7.  Tttcccurtof  common  fl&u,  or  ccmmcn ienck*^^ 
The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in  number, 
one  chief,  and  three  puisne  justices,  created  by  the 
khig^s  letters-patent,  wbo  ait  every  day  in  the  four 
terms  to  hear  and  detemdne  aH  matters  of  law  arising 
in  civil  causes,  whether  real,  persomJ,  or  mixed  and 
compounded  of  beib.  Tliese  it  tsicea  oognizanee  of,  as 
well  originally,  as  upon  removal  from  the  inferior 
courts  Mbve  mentioned.    A  e^  of  eivor,  in  the  aa^ 


ture  of  M  anpaidt.  Ilea  fieeint  Ibia  eoiiit  into  tbeooiut  rf    U 
King's  Bendi.  of  ^V 

8.  The.ocurt  of  King's  Bendi  is  the  siqureme  court  of  |H^ 
ComvaaA  law  in  the  kingdom^  consisting  of  a  dusf  jus.  J^!/ 
tjce  and  lihvee  puism  justice^,  who  are  hy  tl)eir  officsftoK^, 
the  aowerami  conservators  of  the  peaoo^  and  suprane 
ooronara  or  the  knd.    Though  the  king  uied  to  tit 
harc^  and  still  ia  supposed  so  to  da,  he  did  not,  acuher 
t^  law  is  he  empowered  to  determine  ai>y  cauie  or  no- 
tion by  the  mouth  of  bis  judges.    Thi4  oeurt  mg  foU 
low  the  king  at  his  pleasureu 

This  court  keeps  all  iniMor  jurisdiction  within  tfisitiai&iT; 
bound*  of  their  authority,  and  may  either  renuive  their  n^ 
proceedings  to  be  determined  iheifc,  or  ppokibit  thcw 
piteresa  below.  It  superintends  aU  civil  owpor^tiQni 
VI  tne  kingdom.  It  commands  aai^trat^  aod  otbon 
to  do  ^hat  their  duty  requires  of  uem,  in  every  em 
where  there  is  no  other  specific  remedy.  It  protMli 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  speedy  and  susupsiy  im 
terposition*  It  takes  oogniaance  both  of  caciaiiiiMl  wi 
dvil  causes  ;  the  farmer,  in  what  ia  called  the  qroeii 
side,  or  crown  office,  the  latter  in  the  plen  side  of  lbs 
court.  But  on  the  plea-side,  or  civil  b^di,  it  hss  aa 
original  jurisdiction  and  oegnikanoe  of  all  aclioBt  of 
trespass,  or  other  injury  allied  to  be  oommitted  "  ei 
ct  armis ;"  of  actions  for  foigery  of  deeds,  maintsosneei 
conspiracy,  deceit,  and  actions  on  the  case#  whiob  dU 
lege  any  falsity  or  fraud ;  but  no  action  of  debt^  or  da* 
tinne,  or  other  mere  civil  actum,  can,  by  conunon  law, 
be  prosecuted  by  any  subject  in  this  court  by  originil 
writ  out  of  chancery ;  though  an  action  of  debt  gtvea 
by  statute,  may  be  brought  m,  the  King'a  Bench  sandi 
as  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

This  ia  also  a  oourt  of  appeal,  into  which  may  be  oMt  ^* 
moved,  by  writ  of  error,  all  detaraiioatioiia  ef  the  court  ^'  ^  t 
of  Common  PleM,and(k'aUiBferioroovrtaef  record  is  ^ 
Er^knd,  and  to  which  also  a  writ  of  ctvor  Kes  Cram 
the  court  of  King^s  Beneh  in  Ireland.    Yet  evte  Ihisif 
net  the  dernier  resort  of  the  aulgecl^  for  if  he  ia  oat » 
tisfied,  he  may  remove  haa  suit  by  writ  of  error  into  tbt 
House  of  Lords  or  Court  of  Exchequer^'  acconliiig  Is 
the  nature  of  it 

a  The  Court  cf  Exchequer  is  inferior  In  rank,  ostCdnitf 
only  to  the  eonrt  of  King's  Bench,  but  l»  the  Caasnioa^''*^ 
Fftcsa  also;  but  is  an  andant  court  ef  eeooEd,  af  he, 
and  equity.  The  prelimmary  buamess  of  ihia  eoutt  wm 
tobringactions  to  recover  debts  due  to  the  crown;  btf 
as  by  a  fiction  almoat  all  sorteof  civil  actieiis  are  aoe 
allowed  to  be  brought  in  the  £jng^a  Bendi,  in  ttf 
adaimer,  by  another  fictioiii  ail  kindu  ef  perscsial  soitt 
may  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  ef  Bkdiequer. 

la  The  Bigh  CoeH  cf  Chancery,  in  which  the  hrir^afid 
riiancellor  pnmides,  canaiBts,  like  ^e  omvtof  each^^^''*^ 
quer,  of  two  distinct  tribunals ;  the  obm  offdiiiaiy»  b^ 
in^a^KHfftef  oamason  law;  the  odur  eKtraarmniiy, 
bemg  a  oourt  of  equity*  This  ktler  eoeat  ta  new  W 
come  llie  osurt  of  the  greatest  jn<Kmal  cenaaqjoeDee; 
end  from  this  oourt  of  equity,  aa  fiDom  tite  adisr  lOPc* 
rioroeorts,  en  appeal  lies  to  the  Houae  of  FeerK  Bat 
there  are  these  difaencea  between  eppeaia  from  « 
eooftefeqoity,  end  writs  of  error  frona  eoanrteflae, 
1.  That  the  former  amy  be  brought  imm  eny  interta* 
eutosy  onatter ;  tiM.  latter  epon  «K>tMbg  Utt  a  definicisc 
^sigmmuL  ft.  That  en  wriu  of  emr,  the  Hoese  tf 
i4iMa  prooouncas  the  jedgniant;  on  aiipaali  it  givsi 
direction  to  Ae  oaurt  Mowto  racl^  ate  own  decne. 

II.  The  CtmH qf  Bppkefser  Chmmk^  hm<no  orip*OaK^ 
nal  Jurisdiction^  bet  is  afliy  e  eeert  of  eppoal  ta  en  ^ 
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rect  the  errors  of  other  jarisdictions,  and  to  determine 
causes  by  writs  of  error  fW>m  the  common  law'  side  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  From  ail  the  branches  of  this 
court  a  writ  of  error  lies  to, 

12.  The  House  of  Peers,  which  is  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  to  rectifir  any  injustice 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below,  and  In  all 
dubious  cases  referring  themselves  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  who  are  summoned  by  writ  to  advise  them. 

13.  The  courts  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  commissioners,  who  are  sent  twice  in 
every  year  round  the  kingdom  (except  London  and 
Middlesex^  where  courts  of  nisi  prius  or  sittings  are 
holden  in  and  after  every  term  before  the  chief  or  other 
judges  of  the  several  superior  courts»  and  excepting 
the  four  nothem  counties  where  the  assises  are  holden 
once  a  year)  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties 
the  truth  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  are  then  under 
dispute  in  the  courts  of  Westminster- Hall.  They  usu- 
ally make  their  circuits  in  the  respective  vacations  af* 
ter  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  separated  from 
the  temporal  courts  by  William  the  Conqueror,)  or 
courts  Cnristian,  are^  1.  The  court  of  the  arch*deaoon, 
which  is  the  lowest  court  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity ;  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  that  of  the  bishops. 
2.  The  court  of  the  bishops'  consistory,  which  is  held  in 
their  several  cathedrals  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  arising  within  their  respective  dioceses;  whence 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  ardibishop  of  each  province  re- 
spectively. 3.  The  court  of  arches,  which  is  a  court 
of  appeal  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
whence  an  impeal  lies  to  the  king  in  chancery  (that  is,  to 
a  court  of  del^ates  appointed  under  the  king's  greatsoil) 
as  suprame  head  of  the  church.  4.  The  court  of  pecu- 
liars, which  is  a  branch  of  and  annexed  to  the  court  of 
arches;  whence  also  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  chan* 
eery.  5.  The  prerogative  court,  which  is  established  for 
trial  of  aU  testamentary  causes  where  the  deceased  has  left 
bona  notabilia  within  two  different  dioceses;  the  judge  is 
called  die  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  from  whom 
an  appeal  Hes  to  the  king  in  chancery.  6.  The  court 
of  de^gates  (judices  dek^ati)  which  is  the  great  court 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  appohated  by  the 
king's  commission  under  his  great  seal,  and  issuing  out 
of  (»ancery,  to  represent  his  royal  person,  and  hear  aU 
appeals  made  to  hiu).  7*  A  oommissmn  of  review,  which 
is  a  commission  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinarjr 
cases,  to  revise  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates. , 

15.  Of  courts  military,  the  only  one  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  chivalry ;  but  even  this  one  seems  now  in 
disuse.  Courts  mdrtiai  are  annually  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

16.  Maritime  courts  are,  1.  The  court  of  admiralty, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  upon 
the  seaSj  or  in  parts  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  law. 
2.  The  court  of  delegates;  and,  3.  The  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  others  authorised  by  the  king's  oom<i 
mission  for  prise  causes. 

17.  Courts  of  a  private  or  special  jurisdiction  are, 
1.  The  forest  courts,  including  the  courts  of  attache 
ments,  regard,  sueinmote,  andjusiice-seat,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  disuse.  2.  The  court  of  commissioners  of 
sewers,  whose  jurisdiction  is  to  overlook  the  repairs  of 
sea  banks,  and  sea  walls,  the  cleansing  of  rivers,  pub- 
lic streams,  &c.  3.  The  Marshalsea  and  the  palace 
court,  havingjurisdiotion  twelve  miles  round  the  king's 
palace.  4.  The  courts  of  the  principalis  of  Wales. 
5.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  6.  The  courts 
of  the  counties  palatine^  and  other  royal  franchises. 
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7.  The  stannary  courts  of  Cornwall  and  DeVon,  to  ad-      taw 
minister  justice  among  the  miners.    8.  The  courts  of  ^ngl^* 
London,  and  other  corporations ;  to  which  may  be  re-         ^  ^^ 
ferred  the  courts  off  requests,  or  courts  of  conscience, 
and  the  modem  regulations  of  certain  courts  baron,  and 
county  courts.    9.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities, 
which  enjoy  the  sole  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  tiie 
king's  courts,  over  all  civil  actions  and  suits  whatso- 
ever when  a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  the 
garties,  eixcept  in  such  cases  as  where  the  right  of  ftte^ 
old  is  in  question. 

18.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  persons  are  redressed  hy  Stdtior 
suits  or  actions,  which  are  defined  to  be  the  legal  de-  actions  are 
mand  of  one's  right,  and  these  are,  1.  Personal.  H,  R^al.  ^^^» 

3.  Mixed. 

19.  (1.)  Petsonal  actions  are,  where  a  satisfkction  is  (i.)  Per- 
claimea  of  damages  for  some  injury  done  either  to  per-  lonal  $ 
son  or  personal  property. 

SO.  (2.)  Real  actions  concern  real  property  only,  such  (2.)  Real  $ 
as  lands,  rents,  commons,  and  other  hereditami&nts.      or» 

21.  (3.)  Mtnxf  ffcliofM  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  (3.)  Mixed, 
such  as  actions  for  waste,  brought  by  him  who  has 

the  inheritance  in  remainder,  \>r  reversion,  to  recover 

the  land  upon  which  the  waste  has  been  committed, 

and  treble  damages  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of 

Gloucester. 

22.  The  general  and  orderly  parts  of  a  suit  in  the  .j.},^     ^ 
courts  of  common  law  are,  1.  The  ori^nal  writ.  S.  The  of  a  raitor 
process.    3.  The  pleadings.    4.  The  issue  or  demurrer,  action  in 
5.  The  trial.    6.  The  judgment  and  its  incidents.    7.'^^  «nuti 
The  proceedings  in  nature  of  appeals.    8.  The  cfxecu-  f  ^^"Buxum 
tion.  '■^' 

9$,  (1.)  The  original  wrU  must  be  fegulated  accord-  (i.)  Th^ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  action  is  original 
founded,  either  detinue,  trover,  trespass  vi  et  armis,  wnt. 
Sec,    An  original  writ  is  from  the  court  of  chancy 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  in« 
jury  is  committed,  or  supposed  so  to  be,  requiring  him 
to  command  the  wrong-do^  either  to  do  justice  to  the 
oomplainant,  or  else  to  appear  in  court  and  ans#er  the  / 

accusation  against  him.  whatever  the  sheriff  does  in 
pursuance  of  this  writ,  he  must  return  or  certify  to  the 
court,  together  with  the  writ  itself,  it  being  the  king's 
warrant  for  the  judges  to  proceed  to  the  determinatioii 
of  the  cause. 

24.  (2.)  The  process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  ^2.)  p^o. 
defendant  to  appear  in  court  to  answer  to  the  drigiifal  ceit. 
writ.    This  is  called  original  process,  when  founded 
upon  the  original  writ,  t6  distinguish  it  from  mesne  or 
intermediate  process,  whidi  issues  pending  a  suit,  as  to 
summon  juries,  witnesses,  &c. 

The  primary  step  in  process  is  to  give  notice  to  th^'  Primaiy 
party  to  obey  the  original  writ    This  notice  is  given,  •tep,  and 
except  in  trespasses  real  or  presumed  against  ^^V^^/^^^^^ 
by  summons,    If  the  defrndant  disobeys  thia' monition,  ^f<7^* 
the  practice  now  is,  to  sue  out  a  capias  in  the  first  in*  obedience, 
stance  upon  the  supposed  return  of  the  sheriff;  and  if 
the  shenff  return  non  est  inventus,  or  that  he  is  not  in 
his  bailiwick,  a  testatum  capias  issues,  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  whatever  county  heis  supposed  to  be  in.  And 
where  an  action  is  brought  in  one  county,  and  the  de- 
fendant lives  in  another,  it  is  usual  to  make  out  a  tes* 
latum  capias  at  first,  sunposing  a  capias  and  ah  original 
to  have  issued.    But  where  the  plamtiff  wishes  to  pro« 
oeed  to  outlawry,  process  must  be  gone  rc^larly 
tfarou^ ;  and  upon  a  nan  M  inventus  being  returned, 
then  shall  an  alsasisMne,  and  after  that  s^jmries:  and 
if  a  Hon  est  inventus  is  returned  upon  all  Uiese,  a  writ 
of  eUgeni  facias  issues,  to  which  is  Ktnrned  quinio  a> 
actus.    The  defendant  shall  then  be  outlawed  by  the 
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coroners  of  the  county ;  and  if  after  outlawiy  he  ap« 
pears,  he  may  be  arrested  by  capias  tUlagalum,  These 
are  the  established  rules  of  proceeding  in  the  common 
pleaa^  in  wlHch  the  other  courts  vary  but  little. 

If  the  defendant  appears  and  puts  in  sureties  for  his 
future  attendance,  which  sureties  are  called  comnnm 
bail,  being  the  same  two  imaginary  persons  that  were 
pledges  for  the  plaintiff's  prosecution,  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe;  or  if  the  defendant  does  not  appear, 
upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  (or  in  some 
cases  eight)  days  after,  the  plaintiff  may  enter  an  ap- 
pearance £ar  him  and  proceed  thereupon  as  if  the  de- 
fendant had  entered  hjs  appearance  hunself. 

If  it  be  for  a  debt  contracted,  and  the  plaintiff  make 
oath  that  the  defendant  truly  owes  him  L.15  or  up- 
wards, over  and  above  and  exclusively  of  any  costs, 
charges,  or  expences  that  may  have  been  incurred  in 
the  endeavour  to  recover  the  same,  (except  where  the 
debt  arose  upon  any  bill  or  promissory  note,  for  in  that 
case  the  sum  of  L.10  is  sufficient,)  and  that  there  had 
been  no  offer  to  pay  in  bank  notes,  he  may  arrest  him, 
and  compel  him  to  put  in  substantial  or  special  bail. 
The  arrest  must  be  by  corporally  seising  or  touching 
the  body ;  after  which  the  bailiff  is  justified  in  breaking 
open  doors  to  take  his  prisoner. 

Persons  exempt  from  arrest  are,  peers  of  the  realm, 
peeresses  by  birth  or  marriage,  members  of  parliament, 
corporations,  clerks,  attomies,  and  all  other  persona  at* 
tendixig  the  courts  of  justice.  These  must  be  sued  by 
bill  oTprivilege^  Clergymen  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, members  of  convocation  whm  in  attendance,  sui- 
tors and  witnesses  attending  courts  of  record,  and  the 
king's  servants,  are  also  exempt.  An  arrest  must  not 
take  place,  in  the  presence  of  .toe  king,  or  in  the  verge 
of  his  royal  palace,  or  where  his  lustices  are  sitting. 
No  arrest  can  be  made  upon  a  Sunday,  except  for  trea- 
son, felonv,  and  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

When  the  defendant  is  regularly  arrested,  be  must 
either  go  to  prison,  or  put  in  special  bail  to  the  sheriff.^ 
Upon  return  of  the  writ,  or  four  days  after,  if  the  de- 
fendant do  not  appear  and  justify  bail  above,  that  is, 
by  the  bailors  swearing  theinseives  to  be  householders, 
and  of  sufficient  substance,  the  plaintiff  may  take  an  as- 
signment  of  the  bail  below  from  the  sheriff,  and  bring 
an  action  thereupon,  and  if  that  bail  be  bad,  the  she« 
riff  is  responsible. 

25.  f  3.)  Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  be* 
tween  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  delivered  in  writins^ 
into  the  proper  office;  under  which  are  comprised; 
1.  The  declaration,  <Hr  count  on  which  the  cause  of 
complaint  is  set  forih.  2.  The  defence,  which  is  either 
to  action,  or  a  dilatory  plei^  such  as  questioning  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,  the  ability  m  the  plaintiffi  he 
bang  an  alien,  outlaw,  infant,  Stc  A  plea  to  action  is 
either  by  silence,  and  thereby  suffering  judgment  to  go 
by  debult;  or  traversing,  that  is,  by  acknowledging 
some  part,  and  denying  Uie  rest  The  defendant  may 
pleid  a  set  off,  by  stating  that  the  plaintiff  owes  him  a 
sum  of  money,  and  deducting  such  sum  from  the  plain* 
tiff^s  d^nand,  and  paying  the  remainder  into  court, 
idiicfa  is  d<me  by  motion  z  and  if  the  plaintiff  do  not 
recover  more  thiui  the  sum  paid  in,  he  shaU  pay  the 
defendant's  costs.  Pleas  that  Udally  deny  the  cause  of 
complaint,  are  either  the  general  issue,  or  special  pleas 
in  bar,  which  deny  at  once  the  whole  declaration ;  as 
nil  debet  to  a  debt;  fiOA  est  factum  to  a  bond;  in  real 
actions,  a  general  release,  or  afine;  in  personal  actions, 
an  aocoord,  arbitratkm,  nonage,  statute  of  limitations,  &c. 
An  Off oppe ^  is  likewiie  a  spwial  plea  in  bar ;  this  hap- 
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pens  where  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed  seme     Liv 
deed  that  stops  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  ^^jul 
thing  to  the  contrary.  ^"^v^ 

In  all  pleadings,  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe,  1.  That  f^fnmn 
they  be  single,  Sad  without  dupHcity .   But  a  man,  with  tamm<i* 
leave  of  the  court,  may  plead  two  or  more  distinct  nut.  aU  pia4* 
ters  or  single  pleas ;  as  in  an  action  of  assault  and  baui^gs. 
tery,  not  guilty,  son  assault  demesne,  and  the  statute  of 
limitations.    2.  That  the  plea  be  direct  and  positive; 
and  not  arvumentative.    3.  That  it  have  convenient 
certainty  ot  time,  place,  and  persons.    4.  That  it  an- 
swer  the  j^aintiff^s  allegations  in  every  material  point. 
5.  That  it  be  so  pleaded  as  to  be  capable  d  trial  When 
the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it  dees  not 
amount  to  an  issue,  or  total  contradiction,  but  only 
evades  the  all^ation,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and 
in  his  renlicaticm  may  totally  traverse  the  defendant's 
bar,  by  aenying  the  facts  ackluced.    To  the  replication,  p^^ 
the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  answer  called  a 
rejoinder.  ^  The  idaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  2""^ 
a  sur-rejoinder ;  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut,   /^ 
and  the  pkintiff  may  answer  ^him  by  a  mr-reto-^J. 
ter.  nbuna 

.  26.  (4.)  Issue  and  demurrer.  Issues  is  where  the(4)i«K 
parties  in  a  course  of  a  pkadinecome  toa  point  affirmf  aoddeorj- 
ed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  ue  other,  which,  if  it  be  nt* 
matter  of  law,  is  called  demurrer,  and  confesses  the  fact 
to  be  true,  but  denies  that  the  plaintiff  has  any  legal 
remedy  ;  a  demurrer  may  also  arise  from  infaormiJity  in 
the  course  of  [headings.  The  paity  thus  demurring,  if 
it  be  special,  must  set  forth  where  such  deficiency  ues. 
and  die  opposite  party  must  aver  it  to  be  suffident, 
which  is  ciuled  a  Joinder  in  demurrer ;  and  this  the 
parties  are  at  issue  m  point  of  law,  whidi  iaaue  in  law 
IS  determined  by  the  judges  of  the  court  whevrin  such 
action  is  brought.  An  issue  of  fiict  is  where  the  fact 
only,  and  not  the  law  is  disputed.  And  where  he  that 
denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by  his  antagonist 
has  tendered  the  issue  thus,  "  and  this  he  prays  may 
be  inquired  of  by  the  country ;"  it  may  be  immediatdv 
subjomed  by  the  other  party,  ''and  the  said  A.  B.  doth 
the  tike."  Which  bong  done,  the  issue  is  said  to  be 
joined ;  the  action  is  then  to  be  tried  by  the  country 
(per  patriam, )  that  is  by  jury. 

27.  (5.)  Trial,  and  ins  several  species  of  trial*  Toil  (^)  ^' 
is  the  examination  of  any  iact  put  in  issue.  The  trisl  dum 
of  an  issue  of  law,  or  demurrer,  is  ^y  the  opinion  of  the  ^^^ 
judges  of  the  court  The  trial  of  an  issue  of  fiict  is,  ^f^ 
1.  By  the  record.  2.  By  inspectkm.  3.  By  witnesses.^'' 
4.  By  wager  of  baiteL  .  5.  By  wager  of  uiw»  6.  By  ,g^; 
jury. 

.   Trial  by  the  record  is  had  where  the  matter  of  recoid  « k;  tk 
is  pleaded  in  action ;  as  a  fine,  judgmoit,  or  where  ''"^ 
sucn  a  manor  is  held  of  anciodt  demesne,  &c.  and  the 
opposite  party  plead  *'  nul  tiel  record,**  that  there  is  no 
such  record.    - 

Trial  by  inspection  or  exammatisn,  is  had  when  the  I7  cs?-* 
matter  in  question  is  the  evident  object  of  the  senses;  »•» 
wherein  the  judges  of  the  record  shall  decide  upon 
their  own  investigation.  Trial  by  certificate  is  allowed 
when  the  fact  in  question  lies  out  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  court;  as  whether  such  a  one  was  absent  in  the 
king's  army;  this  shall  be  tried  by  certificate  under 
seal.  Whetlwr  defendant  be  a*citizen  of  London,  here 
the  certificate  of  Uie  sheriff  of  London  is  suflident 

The  trial  bu  witnesses,  without  the  interventiot^  qfabfvse^ 
jury,  is  the  onhr  method  of  trial  known  to  the  civil  law,  <*  *)^'^ 
and  is  used  only  upon  the  writ  of  dower,  when  the  di**i^* 
lect  issue  is  whether  the  huabuid  be  deed ;  and  m  a 
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iMf    few  coUitoral  drcomttanoes,  ai  whtlher  «  juror,  or 
ofBastaid.  tenant  to  a  real  action,  was  duly  timunoned* 
^y^^      Trial  by  wager  of  hoHd,  in  chril  oasety  is  only  had 
bywigerof  ^^^  ^i.jt  of  right ;  but  in  lien  thereof  the  taiant  may 
^^^^*      have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  tfrand  assize, 
by  wager  of      Trioi  by  wiger  of  law,  is  only  haa  where  the  matter 
^^i        in  issue  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  privately  trans- 
acted between  the  parties  themselves,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  witnesses,  and  may  happen  upon  ac- 
tion of  debt,  detinue,  account,  and  the  like.    He  that 
has  waged  or  given  security  to  make  his  law,  brings 
widi  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neighbours  as  com* 
purgators ;  he  is  there  admonbhed  of  the  consequence 
ancf  iniquity  of  perjury :  he  then  swears  to  the  fiict, 
upon  which  his  compurgators  swear  to  his^veradty. 
I  y^.         Trial  In/ jury,  in  civil  causes,  is  either  extraordinary 
^^  ^*     or  ordinary.    The  former  mode  is  now  seldom  usea. 
We  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  the  latter.    A  jury  is 
composed  of  twelve  men,  being  equals  or  peers  to  tnepar- 
ties  htigant  The  cause  being  in  court,  the  jury  is  sworn 
chalieoget;  in,  unless  challenged  by  the  party.    Challenges  are  of 
two  sorts :  challenges  to  die  array,  and  chaBenges  to 
tothear-    the  polls.    Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  ex- 
njt         oeption  to  the  whole  pannel,  which  may  be  quashed  fh>m 
any  appearance  of  the  impanndling.    If  either  party  be 
an  alien  he  may  challenge  the  array,  and  have  one  half 
denizens,  and  the  other  foreigners^  for  more  impar- 
totbepolli.tial  trial.    Challenges  to  the  polls  in  capita  are  ex« 
cepdons  to  particular  jurors,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
for  suspicion  of  bias  or  partidity,  and  for  some  crimes 
or  misaemeanors  that  affect  the  juror^s  credit,  as  con- 
viction of  peijnrvy  treason,  felony,  conspiracy,  hav- 
ing been  puloried,  or  in  any  other  manner  rendered 
ixmmous. 
Pleadings       The  jury  being  impannelled,  the  pleadings  are  opened 
opened,      by  Ae  party  who  nolds  the  affirmative;  the  counsel 
briefly  states  what  has  been  transacted  in  the  court 
above,  the  parties,  and  die  nature  of  the  action,  and 
upon  what  point  the  issue  is  joined :  he  next  states  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  die  evidence  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced.    When  this  evidence  is  gone  through,  the  ad- 
vocate on  the  other  side  opens  the  adverse  case,  and 
supports  it  by  evidence ;  and  then  the  party  which  be- 
gan is  heard  hi  reply. 
Evidences       Evidence  to  a  jury,  in  written  proofs,  are  records  or 
yywutiDgt  ^>^tings,  ami  deecu  of  sufficient  antiquity;  modem 
'  deeds  and  other  writings  must  be  attested  and  verified 
by  parole  evidence ;  no  hearsay  evidence  will  ever  be 
J  ^i^,       admitted.    One  witness,  if  credible,  is  sufficient  evi- 
euei.        dence;  and  in  some  cases  the  party  himself  takes  what 
is  called  the  suppleiary  oath,  and  is  then  allowed  to  give 
evidence,  and  if  that  evidence  does  not  implicate  him- 
self, it  is  accounted  good. 

WJien  the  evidence  is  gone  through,  die  judge  sums 

up  the  whole  to  the  jury,  and  gives  them  his  opinion 

crdict.      *"  matters  of  law  arising  upon  that  evidence.    When 

the  jury  are  agreed,  the  foreman  delivers  their  verdict 

In  some'  difficult  cases  the  jury  give  a  special  verdict ; 

that  18,  tfaey  state  the  &ct,  but  leave  it  to  the  court  to 

judge  of  the  law. 

igmtnu       2^-   (^0  Next  follows  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 

what  has  previously  passed.    Judgjnent  mav  be  here 

anspended  or  finally  arrested,  for  it  cannot  be  entered 

till  the  next  term,  and  that  upon  notice  to  the  other 

party.     So  that  in  case  of  any  defect  in  point  of  fact,  or 

law,  or  excessive  damages,  the  party  may  have  relief  in 

the  court  above,  or  by  obtaining  a  new  trial ;  which  is 

the  rehearing  of  the  cause  before  another  Jury,  but  with 

as  little  prejudice  to  either  party,  as  if  it  had  never 


been  heanL    Judgments  are*  cirtMif  iMerlocntoiy  or     Iaw 
ihial;  interlocutory,  when  given  in  die  middle  of  a^Bnaln^^ 
oaase,  upon  aoiae  plea,  proceeding,  or  defash ;  whidi    ^  ^  — ' 
is  onty  intenaacdiate,  and  does  not  mially  determine  die 
snit.    Costs,  or  expences,  foUow  judgment,  and  shall 
be  paid,  after  taxation,  by  the  vanquished  party. 

ftg.  (J.)  Proceedings  in  nature  of  ajmeals  are,  1.  Writs  Proceed- 
•f  deoeit  which  may  be  brought  in  llie  court  of  Com-  <»«>  ^sp- 
mon  Pleas  to  reverse  a  judgment  Aere  had  by  fraud  or  ^^ 
collusion  in  a  real  action.    S.  Writ  of  audita  querela, 
to  discfaai^  a  defendant  upon  eome  matter  naving 
arisen  since  judgment :  wliere  the  party  would  be  en* 
tided  to  an  audita  querela,  the  court,  upon  motion,  will 
give  a  summary  relief.    8.  Writ  of  error,  which  lies 
from  the  inferior  courts  of  record  in  England,  into  the 
King's  B^nch,  to  correct  judgments  erroneous  in  point 
of  law,  and  not  helped  by  the  statutes  of  amendmenit 
and  jeofails.   The  parties  bringing  a  writ  of  error  must, 
except  in  some  peculiar  cases,  fiira  substantial  pledges 
for  prosecution. 

30.  (8.)  Execution.     If  judgment  be  not  superseded  Vxecutlon. 
or  reversed,  the  next  and  last  step  is  the  execution,  or 
putting  in  force  that  judgment. 

31.  Proceedings  in  lAe  courts  of  equity.    The  pro-  Procfed* 
ceedings  in  the  court  of  Chancery  correspond  nearly  to  ^a*  in  tire 
the  practice  in  the  court  of  Excheouer,  the  two  great  ^"^  ^ 
courts  of  equity.    In  describing,  merefore,  the  prooe-  ^^^* 
dure  of  the  former,  we  suffictendy  describe  that  of  the 

latter.  The  business  of  equity  is  almost  in&iite,  but  is  whkh  are 
chiefly  to  give  relief  in  matters  of  fraud,  accident,  and  bj  biu ; 
trust;  secundum  conscientiam  et  arUirium  beni  viri. 
Proceedings  are  by  bill,  settinff  forth  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  at  length,  ''  and  that  orator  is  wholly  with»- 
Ottt  remedy  at  common  law,"  praying  therefore  relief, 
and  alao  process  of  subpoena  against  defendant,  to  com* 
pel  him  to  answer  upon  oath  all  the  matter  charged  in 
the  bill ;  if  it  be  to  stay,  waste,  or  to  stop  proceedings 
at  law,  an  injunction  is  also  prayed.  The  bill  must 
call  all  necessary  parties^  however  remotely  interested, 
before  the  court,  otherwise  no  deaee  can  be  made  to 
bind  them,  and  must  be  signed  by  counsel. 

32.  When  the  bill  is  ffled  in  the  office  of  the  six  injunctioti 
clerks,  an  injunction  may  be  prayed,  which  may  stay  may  b^ 
execution  on  excessive  judgment;  and  if  the  defendant  prayed ; 
does  not  put  in  his  answer  within  the  stated  time  aU 
lowed,  an  injunction  issues  of  course.     If  for  waste  or 

other  urgent  injuries,  then  upon  filing  the  bill,  and  a 
proper  case  supported  by  affidavity  the  court  will  grant 
an  injunction  immediately,  to  continue  until  defendant 
has  put  in  his  answer.  It  is  then  determined  upon  ar« 
gumenti  whether  the  injunction  ahtdl  be  taken  ofl*  or 
not. 

33.  If  the  defendant  upon  service  fails  to  appear  ir  defcn- 
within  the  time  limited,  and  plead,  demur,  or  answer  dant  fiilia 
to  the  bill,  he  is  then  said  to  be  in  contempt ;  and  the  to  appear. 
court  will  attach  him  by  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff 

to  take  up  the  defendant,  and  brii^  him  into  court.  If 
non  est  inventus  is  returned,  then  an  attachment  with 
prodamations  issue,  summoning  the  defendant  upon 
nis  allegiance  personally  to  appear  and  answer.  Upon 
non  est  inventus  being  returned,  a  commission  of  rebel* 
lion  is  awarded  against  him ;  upon  non  est  inventus  be* 
ing  again  returned,  the  court  sends  a  seijeant  at  anna 
in  quest  of  him ;  and  if  the  defendant  eludes  him,  then 
a  sequestration  issues  to  seize  all  his  personid  estate,  and 
the  profits  of  his  real  estates,  and  to  detain  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  court  After  an  order  for  se« 
questration  has  issued,  the  plahitiff's  bill  is  to  be  taken 
pro  confesso,  and  decree  to  be  made  accordingly.    If 
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If.defen* 
dant  ap- 
pears, 

muit  de- 
mar, 

plead. 


^  J^7  i  ^^  defdMhiit  18  taken  upon  any  oPtheae  prodeedinffs,  he 
«^^^^^  18  coipmitt^  to  the  Fleet,  till  he  pata  in  hia  appevance 
^  ^  "^  oar  anawer.  The  proceaa  against  a  body  eorporale  ia  by 
dUsiringat,  to  diatrain  them  by  their  gooda  and  chattela, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  obev  the  summons.  If  a  peer 
be  a  defendant,  the  chancellor  sends  a  letter  musive 
to  him ;  and  if  he  neglect  to  appear,  he  may  be  serv- 
^  with  a  aubpoena ;  and  if  he  still  continue  in  con« 
tempt,  a  sequestration  issues  without  any  of  the  mesne 
process  of  attaiohment.  The  same  process  isauea  against 
a  member  of  ihe^  House  qf^  Commons,  except  only  that 
the  lord  chancellor  sends  him  no  letter  missive. 

If  a  defendant  absconda,  as  is  believed,  to  avoid  be- 
ing served  with  a  subpoena,  a  day  is  appointed  for  him 
to  appear  to  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff,  which  appointment 
ia  to  be  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette,  ana  read  in 
the  puish  church  where  the  defendant  last  lived,  and 
fizea  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  if  the  defendant 
does  not.appear  upon  that  day,  the  biU  shall  be  taken 
pro  cohfesso. 

S4.  If  a  defendant  appears  and  takes  a  copy  of  the 
bill,.he  is  next  to  demur,  plead,  or  answer.  If  on  de- 
murrer the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff's  bill  shall 
be  dismissed.  If  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  defen- 
dant is  ordered  to  plead.  A  plea  may  either  be  to  the 
jurisdiction  or  to  the  person ;  as  that  the  plainti^*  is  an 
outlaw,  &c.  or  in  bar ;  aa  an  act  of  parliament,  fine,  re* 
lease,  or  former  decree.  The  truth  of.  this  plea  the  de- 
fendant is  bound  to  prove,  if ,  put  upon  it  by  the  plain- 
tiC  In  bills  containing  various  matter,  a  man  may 
plead  aa  to  part,  demur  as  to  part,  and  answer  as  to  the 
residue :  no.  exceptions  to  formal  minuUag  will  be  al- 
lowed ;  for  the  parties^  upon  discovery  of  any  errors, 
•^  answer,  may  correct  them.  An  answer  is  the  usual  defence  to 
a  bill;  it  is  given  upon  oath,  or  honour  of  a  peer  or 
peeress.  Answers  in  amicable  suits  are  usually  taken 
without  oath,  by  consent  ef  the  plaintiff. 

3$.  If  the  plaintiff  finds  sufiicient  matter  confessed  in 
the  defendant's  answer  to  ground  a  decree  upon,  he  may 
proceed  to  the  hearing  ol  the  cauae  upon  bill  and  answer 
only  ;  but  in  that  case,  he  must  take  the  defendant's  an- 
swer to  be  true  in  every  point    But  if  the  issue  be  join- 
ed  upon  the  contradiction  of  facts,  such  fact^  are  pro- 
n«»?*^  V(Bd  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  their  depo- 
Depositions  s^tiona  are  taken  in  writing.     For  such  purpose  inter- 
tajcen  in       rogatories  are  framed  in  writing,  which,  and  which  on^ 
writing,      ly,  are  to  be  asked  of  the  witnesses :  such  interroga- 
and  on  spe-  tories  must  be  short,  4md  pertinent.     For  those  wit- 
ciai  interro-  pesses  who  live  iQjthe  country,  a  commission  to  examine 
is  granted  to  four  persons,  two  named  on  each  side ; 
and,  a  commission  may  be  had  to  examine  persons  resi- 
ding beyond  sea. 

36.  The  chancellor's  decree  is  either  interlocutory*  or 
final.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  first  decree  is  final } 
for  if  any  matter  of  fact  is  strongly  controverted,  the 
fact  is  usually  directed  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench,  or  at  the  assizes  upon  a  feigned  issue. 
And  if  a  question  of  mere  law  arises,  it  is  the  practice 
of  this  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas,  upon  a  case  sta- 
ted for  that  purpose.  When  all  issues  are  tried  and 
aettled,  and  all  references  to  the  master  ended,  the 
cause  is  again  brought  to  hearing  upon  the  matters  of 
equity  reserved,  and  a  final  decree  is  made ;  the  per- 
bow  enfor^  formance  of  which  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  com- 
ced.  mitment  of  the  person,,  or  sequestration  of  the  party's 

estate.  And  if  by  this  decree  either  party  think  him- 
self ag^ieved,  he  may  petition  the  chancellor  for 
a  reheanng.    But  after  the  decree  is  once  signed  and 


gatories. 


Decree  or 

judgment] 


enrolled,  it  cannot  be  rriieard  or  rectified  but  by  biUof    Uv 
review,  or  bv  appeal  to  the  Houee  of  Lorda.  of  Eogbii 

S7.  A  bill  of  review  may  be  had  upon  apparent  er-  ^T^^ 
TOT  in  judgment,  or  discovery  of  new  matter  or  evidence.  .  *  ^  ^ 

88.  An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ia  effected  by  AdL». 
petition  to  the  house.  How  d 

BOOK  IV.  • 

Of  Crimes. 

I.  Where  only  the  rights  of  an  individual  are  infrin- 1.  Of  the 
ged,  coupled  with  no  violence,  it  ia  a  dvil  injiuy;  utureof 
where  the  rights  of  society  are  invaded  by  the  conunis-  ^°|»>^ 
sion  of  violence,  it  ia  a  crime  or  miademeanor.    The  ^°*^ 
king,  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  community,  is  the  "^^ 
person  injured  upon  any  infraction  of  the  public  rights, 
and  therefore  is,  in  all  cases  of  public  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  the  proper  prosecutor.    Misdemeanon 
comprehend  all  indictable  offences  not  amounting  to 
felony,     A  crime,  or  misdemeanor,  may  arise  either 
from  the  omission  or  commission  of  any  act,  in  viola- 
tion-of  public  law ;  as  where  a  man  digs  a  ditch  across 
a  highway,  he  is  guilty  of  a  public  misdemeanor ;  and 
if  any  injury  thereby  happena  to  an  individual,  he  is 
compellable  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  dvil  injury, 
and  indictable  for  the  public  offence.    The  law  consi* 
ders  it  not  so  flagrant  an  enormity  to  attempt  an  un- 
lawful action,  as  the  absolute  perpetration ;  and  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  temptation  l>y  hunger,  may  in 
some  degree  extenuate  a  crime.    Circumatances  may 
also  tend  to  aggravate  an  offence ;  aa  where  a  servant 
robs  his  master,  or  stealing  primtelif  from  one's  person 
the  value  of  twelve-pence,  is  a  capital  offence ;  but  even 
the  carrying  off  a  load  of  com  from  an  open  field,  is 
punished  merely  with  transportation. 

II.  All  persons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes^  n.  Pemi 
unless  there  be  in  them  a  defect  of  will ;  for,  to  consli*  »P*'^<'- 
tute  a  legal  crune,  there  must  be  both  a  vidoua  will  ^"  • 
and  a  vidous  intention ;  and  such  vidous  intention  or 
overt  act  is  demonstrated  by  some  evident  premedita- 
tion. So  where  an  act  is  the  effect  of  idiotism,  in- 
fancy, lunacy,  chance-medley,  compulsion,  or  necessi- 
ty, Uiere  cannot  be  a  vidous  intent  Infants  under  the 
age  of  discretion,  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  any  cri- 
minal prosecution  whatever.  The  discretion  that  ac- 
companies the  perpetration  or  accretion  of  a  crime,  will 
determine  how  far  the  infant  poesMsed  diacretionaiy 
powers.  Under  the  age  of  seven  yeara  an  infant  can* 
not  be  guilty  of  felony.  In  some  caaes  of  omiaaion  and 
commission,  the  law  privileged  an  infant,  if  audi  action 
arise  fVom  his  legal  incapad^,  but  not  for  audi  acts  as 
a  breach  of  the  peace  when  shove  the  age  of  fonrteoi 
years.  Persons  o^non»sane  memory,  csamot  be  tried  for 
what  they  have  done  in  sound  memory^  and  if  after 
trial  they  become  mad,  judgment  cannot  be  pronoun- 
ced upon  them;  or  if  they  become  deranged  after 
judgment,  execution  shall  be  ateyed,  and  a  jury  shall 
determine,  where  there  is  any  doubt,  whether  a  party 
be  compos  or  not  Drunkenness  is  a  voluntary  madnesi, 
and  is  consequently  an  aggravation  of  an  oflTence.  The 
parties  stand  excused  of  aocidenta  by  chance  medley f 
arising  from  the  performance  of  some  lawful  act;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  where  aoddents  happen  fiom  the 
performance  of  an  illegal  act  The  law  aeema  to  pro- 
tejct  the  wife  in  all  felonies  committed  by  her  in  com* 
pany  with  her  husband,  except  for  muider  and  man- 
slaughter. Theft  from  necessity  or  starvation  cannot 
be  justified  by  the  law  of  England ;  for  in  this  countiy 
the  poor  laws  are  establiahedj  to  amdiomte  theoondi- 
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Uw     tMA  of  the  distressed.    The  lew  irill  not  presume  the  ing,  shall  forfeit  one  shilling ;  every  other  person  under      Law 

Af&i^aiifl  lung  capable  of  doinff  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  tlie  degree  of  gentleman,  two  shillings ;  and  every  gen-  of  Enghad. 

^Y^'  Station  and  dignity ;  it  therefore  considers  him  incapa*  tlcman  or  person  of  superior  rank,  5  shillings  to  the  '^^'V'^^ 

ble  of  committing  any  crime.  poor  of  the  parish.     These  penalties  are  doubled  and 

III  Prin-       ^^^-  ^  principal  in  a  crime  is  he  who  commits  the  trebled  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  com- 

cipaif  ind    fsct,  or  is  present  at  aiding,  or  in  any  way  maliciottsly  mitted  ;  and«  in  default  of  payment,  commitment  to  the 

acnsirjcf.  abetting  the  commission.     An  accessary  is  he  who  doth  house  of  correction  for  ten  days :  the  conviction  must 

not  commit  the  fact,  nor  is  present  at  the  commission,  take  place  within  eight  days  of  the  offence  before  a  jus* 

but  is  in  some  sort  concerned  therein  either  before  or  tice  of  the  peace.    If  any  p^son  in  any  stage,  play, 

after.     In  high  treason  there  are  no  accessaries,  but  all  interlude,  or  show,  profanely  use  any  of  the  names  of 

ere  principal^     In  petit  treason,  murder,  and  felonies>  the  holy  Trinity,  he  shall  forefeit  iC  10. 

with  or  without  benefit  of  dergy,  there  may  be  acoes*        6.  Any  person  pretending  a  knowledge  in  the  occult  ^'  Pretend- 
saries.    There  are  no  accessaries  in  petit  liuroeny,  and  sciences  or  witchcraft,  is  punishable  wiUi  a  year's  im-  <» Switch- 
all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony  either  before  or  prisonment  and  the  pillory.  ^^^^>  ^^ 
after  the  fact.    An  accessary  before  the  fact  is  one  who^        7.  Religious  impostors,  such  as  falsely  pretend  an  T.Reiigroiia 
being  absent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  has  pro«  extraordinary  commission  from  heaven,  are  punishable  impostors. 
curedi  oouriselled,  or  commanded  another  to  conmiit  it*  with  corporal  correction  and  imprisonment. 
An  accessary  qfler  the  fact  is  where  a  person,  knowing  ^    8.  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Sabbath,  such  as  sell-  g.  Prorana- 
a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives^  relieves^  ing  merchandise,  or  frequenting  any  play  or  interlude  tion  of  the 
comforto,  or  assists  the  felon  with  the  means  of  escape,-  upon  any  holy  day,  infers  a  forfeit  of  three  shillings  and  Sabbath, 
to  the  hinderance  of  puUic  justice.    The  receivers  of  fourpence  to  the  poor.    Any  one  working  upon  such 
stolen  goods  are  aocessaries,  (where  the  felony  admits  days  shall  forfeit  5  shillings ;  nor  shall  any  drover,  car- 
of  accessaries,)  and  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  misde-  rier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  such  days  under  pain  of 
meanor  even  if  the  principal  be  not  taken  ;  and  if  20  shillings.    Any  baker  exercising  his  occupation  ex- 
convicted,  in  some  cases  transported  for  fourteen  years,  cept  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  one  o'clock,  shall 

IV.  O/Ten-       IV.  Offences  against  divine  law*     1.  An  apostate,  or  forfeit  10  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

ce»  against  any  one  writing,  printing,  or  teaching  doctrines  that        9*  Drunkenness  is  also  punished  with  the  forfeiture  9.  Drun. 

divine  law.  j^^^  Et  tendency  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  shall  of  5  shillings,  or  set  in  the  stocks  for  six  hours.  kenness. 

i.Rcriiing  neither  have  the  benefit  nor  protection  of  the  law;  is        10.  The  offence  of  notorious  lewdness,  as.exposition  10.  Lewd- 

ihe  ThHs-    liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  second  ofience  for  three  of  person,  or  frequenting  houses  of  ill  fame,  is  punish-  »«•«• 

lian  faiths    years,  and  rendered  incapal^le  of  being  guardian,  exe^  edby  fine  and  imprisonment. 

cotor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands.  V^  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  are  1.  Ti\e  vio*  V.  Offences 

I  Or  the         8.  Offences  against  the  established  church,  such  as  lation  of  safe  conduct,  or  passports  expressly  granted  agiinst  the 

.«tabii$bed  reviling  its  ordinancee,  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprison*  by  the  king  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a  fo-  '*^  ^^  °a* 


hurch  and  menL  A  minister  spoking  dercigatorily  of  the  common  reign  [lower  in  time  of  mutual  war ;  or  committing  acts  ^^^°'* 

uordman- p,^^^^  shall  be  imprisomd  one  year  for  the  first  of-  of  hostilities  against  such  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  ^*^*^''^'"l? 
fence,  and  for  life  for  the  second:  if  beneficed,  be  im«  truce  with  the  nation,  which  by  the  law  of  England  '*^*^^^°~ 
prisoned  six  months  for  the  first  offence,  and  forfeit  a  is  high  treason,  and  restitution  shall  be  made  to  the  p^^^^'[c 
year's  value  of  his  benefice;  for  the  second  ofience  lose  party  injured*  P    po      - 
his  benefice,  and  suffer  one  yearns  imprisonment ;  for        2.  The  rights  of  ambassadors  are  cognizable  by  the  a  j 
the  third,  imprisoned  for  life.    And  if  any  person  in  common  law,  and  it  will  hnmediately  stop  all  legal  pro-  ing  or  mo- 
plays,  songs,  or  other  open  words  speak  in  derogation  of  cess  sued  out  against  them,  or  their  domestic  servants ;.  lesUng  am- 

^  the  said  book,  or  prevent  the  reading  of  it,  he  is  subject  so  that  all  persons  executing  such  process  are  deemed  bassadon. 

icraur*   to  pecuniary  penalties.     The  nenalties  for  Protestant  violators  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  shall  suffer  such. 

dissenting,  are  susf>ended  by  tne  toleration  act  during  punishment  as  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  chief  justices, 

their  compliance  with  the  conditions  therein  enacted ;  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

and  any  one  disturbing  such  oon^gaUon  shall  be        S.  Piracy,  or  robbery,  and  depredations  upon  the  high  a  Plrsor. 

bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  forfeit  £  20.  seas,  is  felony  in  a  subject.     Mutineers,  or  those  aiding 

Penaf.         3,  jjie  penahies  for  Popery  are  more  severe ;  for  or  making  a  revolt  on  board  ship,  are  considered  pu 

*^^         they  not  only  differ  in  religious  opinion,  but  acknow-  rates.     The  widows  of  seamen  slain  when  protecting  a  - 

^'       ledge  a  foreign  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  vessel  against  the  attack  of  pirates,  are  entitled  to  a 

the  kingdom,  consequently  cannot  be  put  upon  the  bounty ;  and  seamen  wounded  in  such  defence,  shall  be 

footing  of  good  subjects.     But  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  entitled  to  a  pension  from  Greenwich  Hospital, 
all  Roman  Catholics  who  renounce  by  oath  the  Pope's        VI.  Another  great  branch  of  offences,  relates  to  the  vr  Hi  ft 

civil  power,  and  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  of  destroy*,  su/jreme  executive  magistrate;  of  these  hgh  treason  is  t*he  treason^ 

ing  and  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  and  deposing  principal.     This  crime,  (so tar  as  distingi^ished  by  25tli  what?  and 

or  murdering  princes  exoommunicated  by  authority  of  Edw.III.  c2»)  is,  1.  "Where  any  one  doth  compass  or  >^*  several 

the  see  of  Rome,  shall  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  se«  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  of  our  lady  his  ^^^^*  ^ 

vere  statutes  enacted  against  Popery.     And  by  virtue  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir."     In  this  descrip-  ff|^^*l' 

of  this  statute,  any  of  them  may  practise  as  a  liarrister,  tion  it  is  held,  that  a  queen  regnant  is  included,  but  not        *' 

attorney,  or  notary.     Roman  Catholics  cannot  sit  in  ei-^  her  husband.     Even  an  usurper,  who  has  got  posses- 

ther  house  of  parliament,  because  every  member  must  sionofthe  throne,  comes,  within  the  meaning  of  the 

take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  nor  can.  they  vote  at  statute;  for  allegianoe  is  due  to  him  also  for  his  tem* 

electiosis,  for  all  votes  must  be  given  upon  a  similar,  porary  protection  of  the  public  rights ;  and  all  subjects 

oath.  are  excused  from  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  who  as« 

'«ph«-      4.  Blasphemy  in  prophanely  scoffing  at  the  holy  sist  and  obey  a  king  de  facto.     Compassing  or  imagin- 

Scriptures,  or  exposing  them  to  contempt  and  ridicule^  ing  the  death  of  the  king,  is  even  the  mind  or  will  to  ac« 

»iDiooo  a**  offences  punishable  at  common  law.  complish  his  death,  and  not  an  actual  perpetration ;  the 

ring.         5.  Bveiy  labourer,  saik>r,  or  soklier^  swearing  or  curs«  malicious  intent  must  be  demonstrated  by  some  over/ oc/ 
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T.aw  to  oonstitttte  high  treason.  Endeavouring  to  imprison 
of  Kngiand.  ^he  king,  is  an  overt  act  of  treason.  2.  ViolatiDg  with 
^-^'/^^^  or  witlwat  force  the  qneen  consort,  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  unmaErried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son.  S, 
Levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm.  4.  Com- 
fortinj^,  assisting,  or  giving  information  to  the  king's 
enemies.  5.  Counterfeiting  tlie  king's  great  or  pnvy- 
seal.  6.  Counterfeiting  the  king's  gold  and  silver 
money,  or  importing  counterfeit  coin.  7.  Killing  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  king's  justices  of  any  of  the 
benches,  justices  of  assize,  and  all  other  justices  assigned 
to  hear  and  determine  causes,  being  in  their  places 
doing  their  offices. 

2.  Other  2.  High  treasons,  created  subsequent  to  25th  Ed. 
*"***  *'**r^  !''•  ■'®»  1.  Such  «s  relate  to  Papists  in  certain  circum- 
ITnA^Idi  stances ;  as  the  repeated  defence  of  the  Pope's  jurisdic- 
^'  "^    tion :  the  returning  from  bejond  sea  of  aTatuW-bora 

Popish  priest,  unless  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather ; 
the  renouncing  of  one's  natural  allegiance  and  reconci« 
liation  to  the  Pope.  2.  An^  person  falsely  counterfeit* 
inff,  or  importing  and  uttenng  counterfeit,  such  coin  of 
gmd  or  silver,  as  is  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm, 
(counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm,  being  already  pro- 
vided against,  by  25th  Ed.  III.)  but  shfdl  be  current 
within  this  realm  by  consent  of  the  crown ;  or  forging 
the  sign  manual,  privy  signet,  or  privy*seal ;  or  clip- 
ping, washing,  rounding,  or  filing  the  current  pnoney 
of  the  realm ;  or  having  in  his  possession  implements 
for  coining,  or  falsifying  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ; 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason.  And,  3.  Writ- 
ing or  printing  in  derogation  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  shiall  also  be  deemed  high  treason. 

3.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  in  males,  is  to 

mentofhigh  be,  1.  Drawn.  2.  Hanged.    3.  Embowelled  alive.    4. 

treuon.  Beheaded.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head  and  quarters 
to  be  at  the  king's  disposal.    But  in  cases  relating  to 

yil.  Felo-  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged  till  dead.     In 

"i*«  ^i^'  the  case  o£ females,  this  last  is  the  punishment  for  every 

^  V*  ****    species  of  mgh  treason. 

logttive!^  VII.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative,  form 
another  class  of  crimes  more  immediately  affecting  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate.  .  Felony,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  Enfush  law,  comprises  every  species 
of  crime  which  occasions  at  common  law  the  forfeiture 

countcrfdt   of  lands  and  goods ;  and  to  which  capita]  or  other  pu- 

coini  &C.     nishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  the  degree 

3.  Anault-  of  guilt.  Felonies  immediately  injurious  to  the  king's 
ing,  &c.  a  prerogative  are,  1.  The  second  onencc  of  wilfully  ut- 
SSor.**^^"  tering  counterfeit  coin,  and  various  other  offences  re- 

E  ikt*  ^*^^"^  ^  *^®  ^^°'  ^'  '^^  assault,  strike,  wound,  or 
^to  fordgn  attempt  to  kill  any  privy  councillor  in  the  execution  of 
gg^ee.        ^^^  office.     3.  The  enlisting  into  a  foreign  service,  or 

4.  Embez-  ^^  procuring  men  so  to  inlist,  without  the  king's  li* 
iling  Uie  oense.  4.  Embezzling  or  destroying  the  king's  war- 
kiog^s  like  stores  to  the  value  of  20  shillings.  5.  Desertion 
stores.         from  his  majesty's  army  and  navy  in  time  of  war ;  se- 

5.  Deserdon  ducing  any  person  to  desert  from  that  service,  or  in- 
in  timet  of  citing  mutiny  therein.    6.  Taking  or  administering  an 

tim*  '"  VIII.  Other  offences  of  the  same  nature  are  punish* 
6  Takiii  ^  ^^  prosmutUre.  The  penalty  of  prsemunire  was  ori- 
or  admii^  gmaUy  intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  aggrandizing  en- 
tering false  croachments  of  the  papal  power;  but  since,  attached 
oaths,  as  a  punishment  to  a  number  of  o^ences ;  the  most  re- 
VIII.  Pnr,  markable  of  which  is,  the  being  present  at,  or  wilfully 
mimire.  solemnizing  any  forbidden  marriage  of  such  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  body  of  George  II.  as  are  by  act  of 
parliament  prohibited  to  contract  in  matrimony  with* 


1.  Second 
oflSsnce  of 
uttering 


out  the  consent  ofthecs*own.    A  person  cenriokedof    Uw 
prannanire,  is  out  of  the  kinv^s protection.  Ids  ImdsiiidtfB^iiii 
teiiCTents,  goods  and  chatteb,  are  forfeited  to  tiiekii^;  ^*V^ 
and  his  body  remains  in  prison  at  the  king^s  pkasare.  ' 

IX.  MisprisioMS  conprebend  «  further  cLiKs  of  of-  y^yr 
fences  against  the  king  and  his  government    They  Mytt 
may  be  either  negative,  which  consist  in  the  Goooeil. 
ment  of  somediing  that  ought  to  be  revealed ;  or  po«« 
tive,  consisting  in  the  actual  commisaion  of  sometn^ 
that  ouffht  not  to  be  done.     K  Under  tiie  nmtivc  is  \Mfum 
compr^ended ;  1.  Misprisian  of  treason,  or  die  hmt  tmm^  ' 
knowledge  and  ODDcealment  of  treason ;  for,  by  giving  ImBg 
the  least  countenance  to  a  tnkorous  raooeecfing,  te™V^ 
party  becomes  guilty  of  high  treason.  'The  punUbaicnt  ^^"^ 
of  mi^rision  c?  treason,  is  loss  itf  the  proms  of  lands 
during  life,  forfeteme  of  goods,  and  impriaonment  for 
life.    2.  Misprision  c(  f3oMf,  or  die  oonoesJment  of  a 
felony  whidi  a  man  knows,  but  never  aaaenfeed  to ;  and 
S.  The  concealing  of  treasure  trove,  which  belongs  to 
the  king  or  his  grantees ;  in  both  of  whidi  miipnBiims 
the  penalty  is  fme  and  unprisonment. 

2.  Misprisions,  which  are  merely  poaidve,  are  deno*  t  Pa^ 
minated  contempts,  or  high  msdemeanors.     1.  MaUad-  oonpR. 
ministration  of  public  truata  and  emplojrmeDts,  is  pn-  *^<^ 
nished  by  parliamentary  impeachment,  isaoing  in  W  I^J^^^l 
nishment,  imprisonment,  fines,  or  perpetuu  disabi«]jetiuur 
Nty.     2.  Contempts   against   the  king^s  prerogative,  coDteopn 
such  as  refusing  to  aid  him  by  advice  in  his  ooandli,  a^ti 
or  person  in  his  wars,  or  neglecting  to  join  in  the  pone  ^t''F* 
comitatus.     Penalty,  ime,  and  imprisonment,  at  the"^\ 
discretion  of  the  kind's  courts  of  justice.    S.  Contempts  °^^^ 
and  misprisions  agamst  the  king's  person  and  govern* 
ment,  as  speaking  or  writing  i^ainst  them,  or  dfling 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  le8M>n  him  in  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects.  >  Penalty,  fyne,  inprisonnMnt,  and  pU 
lory.    4.  Contempts  against  the  kmg's  title,  are  by  de* 
njring  his  right  to  the  crovm  in  common  d&ecouTae. 
Penalties,  fine,  imprisonmoit,    and  disability,  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  punishment  ofpfwifiuntVe.    5.  Con- 
tempts against  the  king's  palaces  or  courts  of  justice  are 
high'toisprisions,  such  as  maliciously  striking  another  in 
the  king's  palace,  whereby  Mood  is  drawn.     P«:alty, 
perpetual  banishment  and  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  loss  of  the  oifender^s  right  hand.     Striking  in  the 
king's  superior  courts  of  justice  in  Westminster-hall,  or 
at  the  assizes,  is  not  only  a  contempt  of  the  king's  majes- 
ty, but  is  also  a  disturbance  of  the  public  justice;  there- 
fore, the  mere  assaulting  a  judge  \^  drawing  a  weapon, 
is  punished  with  the  loss  of  uie  right  hand,  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  dhattels,  and 
of  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life.    A  rescue  ftom 
any  of  these  courts  subjects  the  party  to  the  like  penal- 
ty.  Using  reproachful  words,  or  contemptuous  behavi- 
our to  a  judge  when  in  execution  of  his  office,  is  punish- 
ed with  fine  and  imprisonment.    Also,  injorions  treit- 
ment  to  those  who  are  immediately  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  court,  and  in  execution  of  their  office ;  or  in 
any  manner  tampering  with  a  witness,  subjects  the  o^ 
fender  to  the  same  punishment.  ^  o§&:f 


justice ;  it  is  felony  witnoui  oenem  or  ciercy, 

^.  A  gaoler  making  his  prisoner  bearfi&e  iviintss,  or  *^  ^ 
become  an  approver,  or  an  appethr  against  his  will  J°7iL- 
Penalty,  judgment  of  felonjr.  ^rtiaaf  c 

S.  Obstructing  the  execution  of  Utmfid  process,  at  abo*  (ompnicr 
sing  any  officer  in  his  endeavours  to  execute  his  duty  3  ohx-^- 
therein,  so  that  he  receives  bodily  hurt     Penalty,  fe-KfU«*J 
lonyand  transportation  for  seven  years;  and  persons p'on*^ 
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Uw    in  diflgttiM^  joinii^r  ittf  or  abetting  any  riot  to  oppose 
ofEi^jMal  gQcii  process^  are  fekofl  without  benefit  of  detfy. 
^Y^^     4.  An  ewcape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  pro* 
.^  Ek^  f;^^  before  he  is  pnt  in  hold.    PenaHy^  fine  and  im- 
piuonnent.    An  officer  negligently  permitting  a  fekm 
to  escape,  is  conudered  ff mlty  of  an  offence  of  equal 
degree  with  that  of  the  fdony  OQBimitted»  and  is  liable 
to  be  punished  aceordingly^  if  the  felon  be  retaken  and 
convicted ;  if  not,  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
5.  Breach  of    5.  Breach  of  primal  or  any  place  of  securibr,  when 
prison.      lawfttUy  Committed  for  treason  or  fekmy,  is  mlony  at 
common  law ;  and  to  break  prison  when  confined  for 
any  other  inferior  charge^  is  punidied  with  fine  and  im« 
pnsomnent  as  a  high  misdemeanor. 
6  Sexae.      ^'  Resate  ia  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  a 
person  from  an  arrest  or  impnicmment ;  uidisof equal 
magnitude  as  the  guilt  of  a  gaoler  voluntarily  permit* 
ting  a  prisoner  to  escape;  consequently  liable  to  simi* 
Jar  punishment. 
I  Retorn-      7.  Returning  from  transporiaiion  befeie  the  expira* 
Dg  Um     tion  of  the  term  for  which  the  ofi*ender  was  transport- 
^'o'fo'^  ed,  or  ordered  to  transport  himsd£    Penalty,  felony 
"^         without  benefit  of  dei^. 

Taking  ^  Taidng  a  rmvard  tmder  thepteience  ofheiping  the 
ivaid  foi  oiMcr  to  his  siokn  goods ;  the  offender  shall  sofler  the 
ixfKamg  same  punishment  as  the  felon  is  liable  to  who  stole  the 
;^  good^  unless  he  give  efiridenoe  against  the  principal 
'  felon. 

Beedv-  9-  ReciioiHg  Stolen  go^dst  knaming  them  to  be  stolen, 
« itolen  is  [a  high  misdemeanor;  such  offender  may  be  dealt 
tm^-       with  as  an  accessory  to  the  theft  and  felony^   if  the 

principal  felon  be  first  taken  and  convkted. 
>.  Theft-       1^*  Thefi'hoUf  is  where  a  party  robbed,  not  only 
(e.         knows  the  felon,  but  takes  his  goods  again,  or  other 
amendst  upmi  i^greement  not  to  prosecute.    Penalty, 
fine  and  imprisonment    Even  to  adveitise  a  reward 
for  the  latum  o£  thu^s  stolen,  wkh  no  questions  ask- 
ed, or  words  to  the  same  purport^  subiects  the  adver- 
tiscr  and  tibe  printer  to  a  forfeiture  €i££dO  each. 
(<^.        11.  ComfRon  iarrefiy  is  the  stirring  up  suits  or  onaiu 
nbtr'    ivla*  either  at  law  or  otherwise.    Penalty,  fine  ana im^ 
7.        prisoninent.    If  any  one  who  has  been  convicted  of 
fingeiy,  perjury,  subornation  of  peijury,  or  common 
barretry,   shaU  practise  as  an  attorney,  solicitor,  or 
agent  in  any  sui^  the  court  upon  oomphunt  and  proof, 
saall  direct  the  offender  to  oe  transported  for  seven 
yeara. 
A/aia.        I^*  Mmntemmoe  is  an  officious  intermeddling,  or  as-^ 
iDce.      sisting  in  a  suit  that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one.    PenaU 

ty,  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Cham-  I^-  Ckampertff  fcampi^partitioj  is  a  bargain  with  the 
defendant  or  plaintiff'  to  divide  the  land  or  other  mat« 
ter  aned  for  between  them,  if  either  prevail  at  law ; 
which  ia  also  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
ijfl^  of  ^^-  Compounding  (^information  upon  penal  statutes. 
na.      Penalty^  fine,  pilloiy,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever 

after  auing  upon  any  popular  action. 
xtspi'  15.  C^itjrpiracsp  to  indict  an  innocent  man  of  felony, 
who  is  aoeordasgly  indicted  and  acquitted,  is  a  finlber 
abuse  said  porversion  of  public  justice,  and  is  punished 
by  fine^  imprisonment,  and  fHllory.  Also  sending 
tkreaiening  tetters  to  extort  money  or  other  valuables, 
upon  which  the  same  punishment  fbllowSb 

16.  Perjuri^n  where  one  swears  wilfully,  absolutely, 
2^'  and  fidsely  to  an  oath,  administered  by  those  having 
lawful  suiuiority  so  to  do.  Subornation  is  the  procur- 
ing aiK>tber  to  take  a  false  oath.  For  the  latter  offence, 
the  pensdty  is  perpetual  infamy,  and  a  fine  oi  £40,  on 
the  suborner ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  imprison- 


ment for  SIX  months,  and  to  stand  with  both  ears  naiU      Law 
ed  to  the  pillory.     For  perjury,  six  months  imprison-  of  Bng^md, 
ment,  perpetual  infamy,  and  a  fine  of  1^20,  or  to  have  ^^'V"^ 
both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory. 

17*  BrUery,  or  the  giving  a  reward  to  infinence  a  17.  Briber}'. 
jttd^e,  or  other  person  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  is  punished  in  inferior  officers  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  as  also  those  who  offer  a  bribe,  ^ough 
not  taken.  But  judges  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  are 
punished  at  the  king's  will,  and  discharged  from  the 
king's  service  for  ever. 

18.  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  cor-  ^8.  Embra- 
ruplly  to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  ^'^- 
money,  entertainments,  and  the  like.    {  Penalty,  fine 

and  imprisonment :  and  for  ^e  jury,  perpetual  infh- 
my,  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  foifeiture  of  tenfold 
tlie  value  of  the  bribe. 

19.  False  verdict  of  juries  is  punished  by  attaint 

20.  Negiigence  if  public  ^ficers,  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  •     ^ 
constables,  and  the  like.    Penalty,  fine  and  imprison-  20.  Neffii- 
ment.  geoce  of 

2 1 .  Oppression  of  magistrates.  public  offi- 
8d.  Extortion  by  officers.    Penalty  in  both  cases,  im-  ^^^ 

prisonment,  fine,  and  sometimes  forfeiture  of  the  office.  ^}'  ^PP^'^*' 
XI.  Felonkms  breaches  (fthe  peace,  are,  aUtratLT*' 

1.  The  riotous  assembling^  of  twelve  persons,  or  %%,  Extor- 
more,  and  not  dispersing  within  an  hour  after  procla-  tioo  bj  of- 
mation  made  fiir  that  purpose,  or  opposing  the  raiding  ficers. 

of  such  prodaraation  by  force.  ^I-  O^- 

2.  Appearing  armed,  in  disguise,  or  with  blackened  ^*°***  J^ 


19.  Fake 
verdict  of 
jurorB. 


faces. 


public 


K 
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d.  Extorting  money  by  sendfog  threatening  letters ;  peace. 
each  of  which  three  offences  is  fMony,  without  the  be-  1.  Riotous 
nefit  of  clergy.  assemblies 

4.  Maliciously  to  damage  or  destroy  any  banks,  ^^  ^^  P^^* 
sluices,  or  other  works  on  a  navigaUe  rivef.  To  destroy  ***"*  ®^ 
aaj  turnpike,  gate,  or  fence,  toll-house  or  weighing-  gf  Appear. 
engine  thereunto  belonging,  oected  by  authority  of  ingaroMd 
pmiament    Penalty,  transportation  for  seven  years,     and  in  dis- 

5.  Affrays,  or  the  fighting  in  public  of  two  or  more  guise. 
persons  in  some  pulmc  place,  and  these  afihiys  are  ?•  >S**»rt. 
mpre  heinous  accoiding  to  the  ag^vation  used,  or  ^^^^^1* 
the  sacredness  of  the  place  wherein  they  are  com-  |_  ^^^ 
menced.    Penalty,  fine  and  imprisonment.  5.  Aff^ys. 

6.  ^^Si  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  must  have  6.  Riots, 
three  persons  to  constitute  them,  and  assembled  to  do 

some  unlawful  act,  as  to  pull  down  enclosures,  &c. 
Penal^^,  fine  and  imprisonment. 

7.  Tumultuous  petitioning.    By  IS  Car.  II.  st.  i.  c.  5.  7.  Tumul. 
it  is  enacted,  "  that  not  more  than  twenty  names  shall  ^^^  P*^* 
be  signed  to  any  petition  to  the  king,  or  either  house  ^^^"*"S* 
of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  of  matters  estabHshed 

by  law  in  church  or  state,  unless  the  contents  thereof 
be  previously  approved,  in  the  country,  by  three  jus« 
tices,  or  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  assizes 
or  quarter  sessions;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  may« 
or,  aldermen,  and  common  council ;  and  Uiat  no  peti- 
tion shall  be  delivered  by  a  company  of  more  than  ten  . 
persons,  on  pain  in  either  case, of  mcurring  a  penidty 
not  exceeding  £  100,  and  three  months  imprisonment." 

8.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer,  as  violently  taking  or  8.  ForciU 
keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tenements,  with  me-  «°ti7  and 
Races,  lbrce>  and  arms,  without  the  authority  of  law.  detainer. 
Penalty,  fine  and  restitution,  without  inquiring  into  . 

the  merits  of  the  title ;  for  the  law  only  recognises  a  . 
peaceable  entry. 

9.  Riding  or  going  armed  with  dangerous  or  unusual  9.  6obi|^  ^ 
weapons.    Penalty,  forfeiture  of  arms  and  imprison^^  armed, 
mentt  . 
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Other  cattle ;  cutting  down  trees  or  hop-binds;  setting 
fire  to  a  ooal-mine,  &c.  are  felonies  without  dergy ; 
and  if  the  offender  be  not  convicted^  the  hundred  wall 
be  charged  with  the  damages.  Likewise  the  burnings 
or  in  any  manner  causing  or  advising  the  destruction  of 
any  ship,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  insurers,  is  felony 
without  clergy. 

5,  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  makinff  or  altering  a 
writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  rignt,  which  is  fe- 
lony without  oergy.  Forging  the  superscription  of  a 
letter  to  evade  the  payment  of  postage,  subjects  the  of- 
fender to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 

So  much  for  the  different  species  of  crimes :  we  next 
consider  the  trial  of  them. 

XVII.  The  criminal  courts  are,  first,  those  of  a  pub* 
lie  and  eeneral  jurisdiction ;  secondly,  those  of  a  pri- 
'Vate  and  special  jurisdiction. 

1.  TubUc  courts,  are,  1.  The  High  Court  of  Parlii^ 
l^ourts  of  ^^^^f  which  is  the  supreme  court  in  the  kingdom,  ana 
agencral     proceeds  by  impeachment.     2.  The  court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  court  held, 
in  Uie  recess  of  parliament,  constituted  for  the  trial  of 
peers,  for  treason  or  felony,  or  misprision,  upon  indict- 
ment found  by  a  grand  jury  of  freeholders,  transmitted 
irom  the  assizes  or  court  of  King^s  Bench  by  writ  of 
certiorari,  to  be  determined  before  his  grace  the  steward 
and  the  peers,    d.  The  court  of  King's  Bench  takes 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes,  from  high  treason 
down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  the 
•peace.     The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  supreme  co- 
roners of  die  kingdom.     4.  The  court  of^  Chivalry. 
5.  The  court  of  Admiral^,  held  before  the  lord  high 
.admiral  ofEngland  or  his  deputy,  who  is  styled  the  judge 
•of  the  admiralty.  These  five  courts  may  be  held  in  any 
.part  a£  the  kingdom.    The  following  are  of  a  local  juris- 
'diction.   S,  Tne  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gene- 
ral goal-delivery,  which  are  held  before  the  king's  com- 
Tinissioners,  (usually  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster,) twice  in  every  year,  in  every  county  in  the 
Icingdom  except  the  four  northern  ones,  where  they 
are  neld  only  once;  but  in  London  and  Middlesex  they 
are  held  eight  times.     In  cases  of  urgency,  the  king 
issues  -a  special  or  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  goal  delivery,  confined  to  those  of- 
fences which  stand  in  need  of  immediate  inquiry  and 
punishment.    7.  The  court  of  the  General  Quarter  Sesm 
sions,  is  held  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  year  to  try 
small  felonies,  and  all  trespasses  whatever.    8.  The  ShC' 
riffstoum,  or  rotation,  is  a  court  of  record,  and  held 
twice  every  year.    9-  The  Cmtrtleet,  or  view  offrank* 
pledge^  is  a  court  of  record,  held  once  a*year  within 
B  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
-steward  of  the  leet.    10.  The  court  of  the  coroners,  held 
where  a  person  comes  to  sudden  or  violent  end,  super 
.visum  corporis,    1 1 .  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  markel, 
incident  to  every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom. 
2.  Courts  of     2.  Courts  of  a  Special  Jurisdiction,  or  private  courts, 
a  special  ju-  are  1.  The  court  of  the  Lord  Steward^  Treasurer,  or 
xlsdictioD.    Comptroller  of  the  King's  Household,  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  offences  committed  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  king.    2.  The  Univer- 
sity courts. 

3.  Prosecutions,  or  proceedings  in  criminal  courts, 
are  either  summary  or  regular.  Summary  proceeding, 
are  such  as  are  oireeted  by  jparticular  acts  of  parlia- 
Summary:  ment,  whereby  a  man  may  be  convicted  without  the 
interventicm  of  a  jury :  as  for  frauds  upon  the  excise, 
contempt  of  court,  &c. 
3K^B^*^^       ^.  The  first  step  in  regular  proceedings  is  by  arresi, 


Proseeu 
tion  of 
crimes. 


which  is  the  apprehending  a  penon  for  such  anoflence  Ut, 
as  will  at  least  justify  holding  him  to  bail :  and  in  ge-  "^ 
neral  an  arrest  may  be  made  four  ways ;  1.  By  wainnt,  ^"^ 
which  may  be  granted  m  extraordinary  cases  l^  the 
priv^-council,  or  secretaries  of  state ;  but  ordmsniy  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  either  dh-ected  to  a  peace  officer 
or  private  person.  2.  By  ^cers  without  nartani,  si 
where^  a^ny  one  commits  a  felony  or  breadi  of  the  peioe 
in  their  presence.  3.  By  a  private  person  who  is  present 
when  any  felony  is  committed.  4.  Upon  hue  snd  m/ 
raised  upon  a  felony  oonunitted.  Divers  acts  of  par* 
4iament  nave  ffiven  rewards  to  those  who  apprehend 
-delinquents  and  prosecute  them  to  conviction. 

^  5.  Comrnkment  must  be  upon  good  grounds  of  goipi-  Comoiiu 
cion,  or  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged ;  and  if  he  be  ^^^^i 
committed  upon  good  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  must  be 
sent  to  prison,  or  give  bail  ( if  the  offence  is  not  of  s  ca-  Biii; 
pital  nature)  for  his  appearance  to  answer  the  charge 
against  him.   If  the  offence  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party 
cannot  find  bail,  he  is  committed  to  the  county  goal  by 
mittimus  fit>m  the  justice. 

6.  The  accusation  of  offenders  is,  1 .  By  presentment,  kmm^'„. 
which  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence  ,,1^ 
from  their  own  knowled/^  or  o^ervation ;  as.upon  inqui-  bj  praoi. 
sitions  a£felo  de  se,  of  flight  in  persons  accused  of  felo*  mat: 
ny,  of  deodands,  &c    S.  By  Indictment,  which  is  a  writ-  ^  i^^, 
ten  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime  orgnt, 
misdemeanor,  preferred  to  a  grand  jury,  who  are  pre- 
viously instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiring  by 

a  charge  from  the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  bench.  «^  ^^ 
S.  By  information,  which  may  be  at  the  suit  of  the  ""^ 
kinff  and  a  subject  upon  a  penal  statute,  or  at  the  suit 
of  tne  king  only,  differing  from  indictments  in  this, 
that  it  is  eadiibited  by  the  informer  or  the  king's  officer 
for  misdemeanors  only,  and  not  on  the  oam  of  the 
grand  jury. 

7.  It  thie  offender  appears  or  is  in  caatody,  the  neit  Amif> 
step  is  to  arraign  him  ;  that  is,  calling  him  to  the  bar 'b'"^ 
of  the  court  to  answer  to  the  matter  or  the  indictment 

If  he  stands  mute,  the  court  wiU  impannel  a  jury  to  in-  ^'^  - 
quire  whether  it  is  by  the  visitation  of  God ;  for  if  thst^ 
is  the  case,  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  he  had  plssded^^, 
not  guilty  ;  but  upon  his  standing  obatinately  mute  he 
is  considered  as  convicted,  and  judgment  and  execution 
shall  be  thereupon  awarded,  as  if  he  had  made  an  ac- 
tual confession  of  the  indictment 

8.  Plea,  or  defensive  matter  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  Ditoe« 
may  be,  I.  A  plea  to  the  jurisdicticm ;  mm  where  snp»tf|^ 
indicttnent  is  taken  beforeacourt  that  hath  nocogniaance  P***^ 
of  the  offence.    2.  Demurrer  to  the  indictment,  which 

is  where  the  fact  alleged  is  allowed  to  be  true;  but  the 
prisoner  joins  issue  upon  some  point  of  law  in  the  in« 
dictment,  by  which  he  insists  that  the  fact  as  stated  is 
no  felony,  treason,  or  whatever  the  crinae  is  alleged  to  be. 

3.  A  plea  in  abatement  which  is  principally  for  a  mimo- 
mer,  or  false  addition  to  the  prisoner  ;  and  if  the  fact  is 
found  by  a  jury,  then  the  indictment  ah^  be  abated. 

4.  Special  |^as  in  bar,  as  amirefmts  aequU,  or  a  fonncr 
acquittal.  ^.  The  plea  of  autrefoits  convieip  or  a  former 
conviction  for  theeame  identical  crime,  though  nojadg> 
ment  was  ever  given,  or  perhaps  wiU  be,  (beiitf  ntf- 
p(Kided  by  the  benefit  of  dergy  or  other  cause,}  is  s 
good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indictment  6.  The  plea  of  aa- 
tr^oiis  attaint,  or  a  former  attainder.  7-  Plea  of  par* 
don  which,  if  pleaded  before  aentenoe  ia  passed,  pc«* 
vents  the  corruption  of  the  UoodL  8.  The  general  issoe 
or  plea  of  not  guilty,  which  brings  the  point  of  guihor 
inn<icence  immediately  4o  issue.  In  this  case,  tlw  6tA 
of  theanraignaasks  the  {nisoner  how  he  will  be  tried  f 
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if  be  answers  '*  by  God  and  my.  country/'  the  trial  shall 
proceed ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  answer  in  these  words,  or 
stands  obstinately  mute^  conviction  as  in  the  case  of  re« 
fusing  to  plead  will  follow. 

9.  The  old  methods  of  trial  founded  upon  supersti« 
tion,  are  now  superseded  by  the  trial  ^ /la^riam,  or  by 
jMT^;  and  by  the  peern  of  Great  Britain  in  the  court 
of  parliament,  or  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  stew- 
ard. 

10.  In  allfases  of  high  treason,  petit  treason,  and 
be  by  wit-  misprision  of  treason,  and  offences  against  the  coin  of 
aessei.       the  realm,  two  lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  convict 

a  prisoner,  unless  he  shall  willingly  and  without  vio- 
How  maoy  lence  confess  the  same.  But  in  almost  every  other  ac- 
neoeoary.   cu^ation  one  positive  and  unobjectionable  witncssv  is 

sufficient 

11 .  If  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  not  guiliy,  he  is  then 
for  ever  ouit  and  discharged  of  the  accusation.  But  if 
the  jury  nnd  him  guilty »  he  is  then  said  to  be  convicted 
of  the  crime  whereof  he  stands  indicted. 

12.  After  trial  and  conviction,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  regularly  follows,  unless  suspended  or  arrested 
by  some  intervening  circumstance,  as  the  benefit  of 
clergy^  which  is  a  molified  pemnant  of  Popish  abuse, 
Af^r  conviction,  if  for  a  clergyable  offence,  the  culprit, 
instead  of  burning  in  the  hand  as  formerly,  is  either 
transported,  or  employed  for  a  de6nite  term  upon  some 
work  of  public  utility.  By  the  same  privilege,  the  of- 
fender regains  the  possession  of  his  lands  as  if  he  had 
never  been  convicted ;  but  upon  a  second  conviction  of 
any  clergyable  offence,  he  can  have  no  benefit  of  cler- 
gy. All  clerks  actually  in  orders,  are  discharged  on 
praying  the  benefit  of  the  statute  without  any  infamous 
punishment,  and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  And  all 
lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  shall  be  dis« 
charged  in  like  manner  for  their ^r#/  offence. 

13.  Judgment  immediately  follows  conviction  for 
those  crimes  which  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  to 
be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  before 
judgment  is  passed,  the  prisoner  is  asked  whether  he  has 
any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  should  not  be  award- 
ed against  him  ?  If  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  the  court 
must  pronounce  that  judgment  which  the  law  has  an- 

iitijiider.  nexed  to  the  crime ;  a  consequence  of  which  is  attainder ^ 
whereby  a  man  becomes  dead  in  law,  his  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  is  in  some  cases  forfeited  to  the  king,  and 
if  attainted  for  treason  his  blood  becpmes  corrupt ;  but. 
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if  the  culprit  dies  before  he  is  attainted,  neither  forfei-      Law* 
ture  nor  corruption  of  blood  takes  places  Si— v^i"^ 

14.  Judgment  may  be  reversed^  1.  By  matter.  ifeAor^  Reversal  of 
or  foreign  to  the  record,  without  a  torit  of  error ;  as  judgmenu 
where  the  judgment  was  given  by  persons  who  had  no> 

good  commission  to  proceed  against  the  person  con-^- 
demned.  2.  By  writ  of  error,  which  lies  from  all  in- 
ferior criminal  jurisdictions  to  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  from  the  King^s  Bench  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  3.  By  act  of  parliament.  4.  By  the  king's  pardon*- 
pardon,  which  may  be  either  absolute*  commonly  called 
a/re<;  pardon ;  or  conditional,  as  that  the  convict  shall 
be  transported,  or  undergo  some  other  species  of  pu* 
nishment  inferior  to  that  to  which  he  has  been  senten- 
ced. Reprieve  is  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Reprievef 
execution  of  judgment  for  some  supervening  or  equi- 
table cause,  as  pregnancy,  insanity,  &c. 

15.  The  execution  of  judgment  must  in  all  cases  be  ExecuUon 
performed  by  the  legal  officer,  the  sheriff,  or  his  depu-ofjudg. 
ty,and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  terms  oif  the  warrant  "^i^^ 

of  execution.. 

The  following  are  the  most  approved  institutional^ 
ry  writers  on  the  law  of  England:  Coke's  Institutes' 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  with  Notes,  by  Hargrave  and 
Butler,  7  vols.  Svo.  1809.  Woodeson's  Systematical 
View  of  the  Laws  of  England,  S  vols.  Svo.  1792.  Wood's 
Institutes  of  Do.  1772.  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  Do, 
quarto,  1775.  Wynne's  Eunomus,  or  Dialogues  concerum 
ing  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  England,  4  vols.  Svo. 
1774.  And  above  all,  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on 
Do.  with  Mr.  Christian's  Notes,  4  vols.  Svo.  latest 
edition.  To  which  may  be  added,  De  Lolme  On  the 
Constitution  of  England;  and  the  late  Professor  Mil* 
lar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Constitution,  fron^ 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Revolution  1688,  with  Dis* 
sertations  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Government 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  4  vols.  Svo.  1803.. 
Besides  what  the  reader  will  find  in  some  of  these  au« 
thors  on  the  subject  of  crown  or  criminal  law,  he  may 
further  consult,  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  with  Notes 
by  Mr.  Dogherty,  2  vols.  Svo.  1800.  Hawkin's  ZX?. 
with  the  Additions  and  Notes  of  Mr.  Leach,  4  vols.  Svo. 
1795.  Foster's  Reports  and  Discourses  on  somebranch^ 
es  of  the  Crown  Law  Leach's  Cases  in  Crown  Law,  2  vola.^ 
Svo.  1 800.  And  East's  Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,. 
vols.  i..andiL  (being  all  yet  published)  Svo.  1803.^ 
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In  presenting  a  view  of  the  law  of  Scotland  we  shall 
retain,  as  nearly  as  the  genius  of  the  two  systems  will 
admit,  the  distribution  observed  in  our  abstract  of  the 
law  of  England.  We  will  only  remark,  that  the  law 
relating  to  the  king,  parliament,  &c.  or  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  public  law  of  the  realm,  be- 
ing in  most  respecta  the  same  in  both  quarters  of  the 
island,  we  shall  here  touch  upon  it  only  in  so  fiir  as 
there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  refer- 
ring our  readers  to  Book  L  of  the  foregoing  Part,  and 
to  the  several  articles  distributed  under  our  general  al« 
phabet.. 

Introduction. 

Of  the  Sources,  or  component  Parts,  of  the  Law  of 

Scotland, 

1.  The  municipal  law  of  Scotland  like  that  of  Eng. 


land,  and  indeed  of  all  other  countries  which  have  any-      

fixed  institutions,  consists  partly  of  statutory  or  written  of  Scotland^ 
law,  which  has  the  express  authority  of  the  legislative  '^•'v  •■' 
power ;  and  partly  of  customary  or  unwritten  law,  which 
derives  force  from  the  presumed  or  tacit  consent  of  that 
power. 

2   Under  the  statutory  or  written  law  is  compre*  Written 
bended,  first.  Acts  of  parliafnent,  not  those  only,  which  l«Wf  acts  of 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  and  Parliament, 
from  thence  down  to  the  union  with  England  in  1707» 
but  such  of  the  British  statutes  enacted  smoe  the  union 
as  concern  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  written  law  of  Scot-  Heffltm 
land  were  published  by  Sir  John  Skene,  clerk- register,  Af^esu- 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  license  of  par-  tem. . 
liament.     The  books  of  Regiam  Majestatem,  to  which 
the  whole  collection  owes  its  title,  seems  to  be  a  systenx 
of  Scotch  law  written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  coou 
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meiifeehient  of  David  I.  y  and  thou|^h  no  expreitt  coti* 
firmation  of  that  treatise  by  the  legislature  appears,  yet 
it  IS  admitted  to  hate  been  the  ancient  law  of  the  Scots, 
by  express  statnlN  1471,  c.  47-^1 487,  c.  115.  The 
bofough'hws,  which  were  enacted  by  the  same  king* 
BaVid,  ahd  the  statutes  of  William,  Alexander  II. 
Duvid  11.  and  the  three  Roberts^  are  universally  allow- 
ed to  be  genuine.  The  Scottish  parliaments  onoe  and 
again  appoihted  commissioners  to  revise  and  amend  the 
il^iam  Myeaattm,  and  the  other  ancient  books  of 
their  kw,  and  to  liiake  their  report ;  but  as  no  report 
appears  to  have  been  made,  nor  consequently  any  rati- 
fication  by  parilament,  none  of  these  remains  are  recei- 
ved,  as  of  proper  authority,  in  the  Scotch  courts ;  yet 
they  are  of  excellent  use  in  proving  and  illustrating 
ancient  customs. 

4.  The  written  law  comprehends,  second,  the  Acts- 
of  Sederunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the 
folrms  of  proceeding  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have 
a  delegated  power  from  the  legislature  for  that  purpose, 
1540,  c  93.  Some  of  these  acts  touch  upon  matter  of 
fight,  whiK^  declare  what  the  judges  apprehend  to  foe 
the  law  of  Scotlahd,  and  what  they  ore  to  observe  b£* 
ter#ards  as  a  rule  of  judgment 

5.  The  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  they  are  not 
perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  the  written  law 
of  Scothuid,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greatest  mRor 
ence  iti  thiat  kingdom.  The  powers  e^terdsed  by  the 
Seotlish  sovereigns  and  judges,  have  been  justified  upon 
jho  other  ground  than  that  they  were  conformabte  to 
the  civil  or  canon  laws,  1498»  c.  51 — 1540,  c.  69,  &c. 
And  m  apedal  statute  was  deemed  necessary  upon  the 
Beformation,  to  rescind  sudi  of  their  constitutions  as 
irere  repugnant  to  Uie  Pkotftrtant  doctrine,  1567>  c  81. 
FVom  that  Oeriod  the  csinon  law  has  been  little  respect- 
ed, eiGcept  m  queftibns  of  tithes,  patronages,  and  some 
other  articles  of  ecdesiaatical  right  But  the  RoiAan 
continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  not  derogated  firom  t^  statute  or  custom,  and  where 
tile  gehhis  d£  the  law  suffers  it  to  be  applied,  1493,  c. 
Sl^lSM,  c.  70— 1SS7,  c.  SI. 

6.  The  mi^iftten  or  customary  Ia#  of  Scotland,  is 
diat  whidi,  without  bdng  expressly  enaetedby  statute, 
derives  Its  force  from  the  tabit  oontoent  df  king  and  peo- 
ple ;  which  consent  is  ptesnmed  horn  the  andent  ens- 
torn  of  the  tsrtnmunity,  as  the  lairs  of  primogenitare  and 
auocession,  the  legitim,  teroe,  courtesy.  Sec  No  precise 
time  can  be  fixed  as  necessary  for  oonstituting  this  sort 
of  law,  because  some  thin^  reqink^  ki  their  nature 
longer  time,  and  a  greater  frequency  of  acts  to  establish 
them  than  others.  .Custom,  as  it  is  eaually  founded  in 
the  wffl  of  the  lawnver  wlUi  mitten  la^,  has  therefore 
the  same  effects.  Hence  as  one  statute  may  be  ex- 
plained or  repealed  by  another,  so  a  stiitiitie  may  be  tt« 
plained  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Communi^,  and 
even  go  into  disuse  by  a  posterior  contrary  custom. 
But  this  power  of  custom  to  den^gate  fhmi  prior  sta* 
ttttes,  is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  statutes  con- 
cerning private  ri^ht,  and  does  not  eactend  to  those 
which  reg«d  public  policr. 

7..  A  uniform  tract  of  tne  judgments  or  decisions  of 
the  Coutt  of  Session,  is  comnunuy  considered  as  part 
of  the  customary  law ;  and  Without  doubt  where  a  par- 
ticular cuaitam  is  thereby  fixed  or  ^proved,  such  custom 
of  itself  constatotes  law ;  but  deddons,  though  they 
bind  the  patties  litigating,  have  not  hi  their  own  na- 
ture the  attthority  of  law  in  similar  cases ;  yet  where 
they  oontinoe  uniform,  great  weight  is  justly  laid  on 


them.  Neither  can  the  judgmenls  of  the  Hooie  of  Law 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  reach  fkrther  than  to  the  pirtittoffeniari-. 
in  the  appeal,  since  in  these  the  peers  act  as  judges,  not  •"-^ 
as  lawgivers.  Nevertheless  where  a  dmilar  judgment ''l^*^'' 
is  repeated  in  the  court  of  the  last  resort,  it  must  havep,^*^'' 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  determinations  of  in*  ^ 
ferior  courts. 


BOOK  1. 

Oftke  Righti  arising  firm  the  tate  or  condition  of  Men 
in  Society,  and  from  their  more  intimme  relation,  or 
wore  «smd  connection  with  one  another ;  wuaUycatied 
Bighis  ofPersom. 

Title  l.'^Of  Ecclesiasticat  Persons. 

1.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  authority  kt  the  Cburcb  i^ 
Reformation,  the  reguktt  cleray  were  totally  suppre^^nvoxn 
sed;  and  in  place  (X  all  the  dimiieAt degrees  which dis.*"^"^ 
tinguish  the  secular  clergy,  tfeto  ScoU  had  only  aft  fint!'°^ 
parochial  pmbj^ters  or  mkiisiet^,  and  supetintendsnti  " 
who  had  overseeing  of  the  church  Within  a  certsun  dis- 
trict.   Soon  tfiereaner  Uie  dimt^  government  becBBu 
Episcopal,  by  a!rchbishopa,  bishops,  &c  1606,  c  2 ;  and 
«ter  some  intermediate  tams  is  now  Aresbytetian,  by 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  BBsem* 
blies. 

S.  He  Who  ifouxided  or  endowed  a  churdi,  was  enti-^iMip 
ded  to  the  right  of  patronage  of  it,  or  advocaiio  ecde- 
jiMlf ;  wher^v  among  other  privOeges,  he  might  pre- 
sent a  diurdunan  to  die  care  in  case  of  a  vacmar. 
The  presentee  after  he  was  received  into  the  dmrch, 
bad  a  right  to  the  benefice  propria  jure;  nd  if  the 
church  was  parochial,  he  was  caOed  a  parson.  The 
Po)pe  claSmed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  kiik  to 
which  no  third  patty  could  shew  a  spedal  title;  snd 
since  the  Reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  pbce 
of  the  Pope,  is  considered  as  the  miiversal  patimi  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  subject  Where  two 
drarSies  are  united  which  had  difierent  patrons,  csch 
patron  presents  by  tuitia. 

3.  wnere  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  estsMishment  tf  sPMnv 
wetttoA  ininMer,  in  a  poish  Where  the  cm  hihao^^^^ 
too  heavy  fbr  ene,  die  paftrom^ttf  such  benefice  dott*^^*^ 
not  beloiig  to  the  dotaor,  bat  to  him  who  was  ptfron  tSL 

the  church;  unless  either  whwe  the  donor  has  leserrcd 
to  himself  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  donation,  or 
Wh^fe  he  and  his  sufltessesa  have  heea  m  the  ooostsnt 
use  of  presenting  the  second  minister  witfaoatchaUenge 
from  the  patron.  The  right  of  presenting  incnmbents 
was,  by  1690,  c  M,  taken  fhnn  patrons,  and  vested  in 
the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  parish,  upon  payment  to 
be  made  by  the  heritors  to  tlie  patron,  of  oOO  meilB; 
but  it  was  again  restored  to  patttms,  10  Aim,  c.  12.  with 
the  exception  of  the  picaetitations  soU  in  puiananoecf 
the  former  act. 

4.  That  kirks  tnay  ndt  continue  tbo  leng  vacsnt,  die  pana 
natron  muft  present  to  thepmbyt^,(fanneriy  tothenoti^ 
nishop,)  a  fit  person  for  supplyii^  tne  txat  within  six  ^^ 
months  fW>m  his  knowledge  of  the  vaomcy,  otherwise  ^ 
the  riglht  ef  presentation  accrues  to  the  peeabytery  jiw      ^ 
dewhito.    Since  the  final  abolition  of  Epiacopaqr  at  die  f  J^ 
Revolntien,  a  judicial  act  of  admissioQ  by  die  prediy- 
teiT,  proceedmg  either  upon  a  preseiitmtion»  or  open  s 
call  firom  the  heritors  tmd  ddera,  or  vpon  their  cMm 
jus  devolutum,  complete^  the  afauster'a  ng^  to  the  be^ 
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Uw        5.  Soon  after  die.  Beibnnation,  the  Popish  chnrck* 
arscoU«Bd<  mcQ  yf^f^  prevailed  upon  to  redgn  in  the  sovereign'! 

' ^  hands  a  third  of  their  benefices ;  which,  by  1567,  c^  10, 

was  appropriated,  in  the  first  |dace,  fior  the  subsistence 
of  the  reformed  dergy.    To  make  this  fund  effeetiial» 
particuhur  localities  were  assigned  in  every  benefice  to 
the  extent  of  a  third,  called  the  assumpium  cf  thirds  / 
and  flsr  the  farther  support  of  ministers,  Qaeen  Maiy 
mode  «  giant  in  their  favour  of  all  the  small  benefices, 
not  exceeding  SOO  roerks,  which  was  confirmed  by 
1573,  c.  SSL    Bishops,  by  the  act  which  restored  them 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  1606,  c.  2,  were  obliged 
to  nnftntmp  the  ministers  within  their  dioceses,  out  of 
the  thirds;  and  in  like  manner  the  late  Vitulars,  who 
got  grants  of  the  teinds,  becsme  bound,  b]^  their  ac- 
ceptation of  tiiera,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their 
erections  in  competent  stipends. 
CommSs-        6.  But  all  these  expedients  for  the  maintenanee  of 
Bion  for      die  cfergy  having  proved  inefiectual,  a  commission  of 
piu^iBg     Fsiiianienft  waa  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VL 
kirki,  and  ^  phnling  kiiks,  and  modifyiiw  stiprads  tomkiislera 
l^^^      ont  of  the  teinds,  I6l7,  «•  8,  towmdi  a  power  was  soon 
anpcvadded  of  dividing  large  parishes  and  erecting  new 
churches,  by  1621,  c.S:  a  second  commission. was  ap- 

Cted>  163S,  c.  19,  not  only  ibr  modifyiiig  stipends, 
for  the  valuation  and  aale  of  teinds.  After  the 
HeatocatsoB,  sevcnd  new  oonniflsions  were  gianted  by 
Futtsnent,  with  more  attfde  powers  of  dismeosbering^ 
attd  annexing  chiirchefl  as  they  shoidd  find  just,  1661, 
c  61,  &e. ;  but  the  powers  of  all  these  were,  by  1707, 
c;  9,  traosferved  to  toe  Court  of  Session,  with  this  limi- 
tation, that  no  parish  should  be  disjoined,  new  charch 
effected,  or  old  one renmved  toa  new  place,  without  tiie 
conaent  of  three  fourths  of  the  heritors,  computing  the 
voles  not  by  d»ir  nusobers^  but  by  the  vaJuatkitt  of 
their  rents  within  the  parisk  The  jndgaa  of  the  Ses- 
akm,  when  sitting  in  that  court  upon  the  causes  so  de* 
vohred  upon  than,  are  considered  as  a  commifision  of 
Parttament,  and  hanre  their  proper  decks,  maeery,  and 
cdicr  offieeis  of  court,  as  snch.  Their  judgments  in 
that  capad^  nuf  be  appealed  to  die  House  of  Lords 
aa  in  oidinary  eases.  .^Jid  the  powers  and  dnties  of 
Aia  oonnnissionhave  been  latdy  defined  and  regnlated 
by  48  GeoL  III.  c  ia& 

7.  The  kywest  stipend  that  ootid  be  madified  to  a 
winiitfr  by  the  first  conmiissiDn  I6l7,  e.  9,  was  500 
nBcrksi,  ar  fivo  cfaaldars  of  viotnal,  unless  where  the 
whole  temds  of  the  parish  did  not  extend  so  fiv;  and 
tlie  faif  host  was  1000  merics,  or  tcsi  chaldera.  The 
Parlisnent,  16S3,  c  8,  raised  the  lataiaMiai  to  eight 
obnldcrs  ofvsetual,  and  proportions^  in  money ;  betas 
neitlBBr  the  oommiasifln  appointed  by  that  act,  nor  any 
of  tlic«ubseq|iientonea,  was  timited  as  to  the  mo^iimrai, 
the  ^onnnissioners  have  been  in  the  pcaotioe  of  augb 
inatiagatipends  considerably  above  the  ddimixtsnmi, 
wliere  ttere  is  suffidency  of  firee  teinds,  and  die  cure 
is  bufldensoBc^  or  liviiy  expensive. 

S.  Few  of  the  reformed  mmistCTS  were,  at  ftrst,  pro* 
▼Ued  withdwdlmffwhoases;  mostoftiw  Popudi  clergy 
lineing,  npon  the  mat  appearanee  of  the  lefiiriualion, 
let  time  annees  in  fieu,  or  in  long  tacks :  Ministers, 
tberefinre,  got  a  r^jfat,  by  1560,  c.  78,  to  «  nmeh  of 
tbeaemanees  as  would  serve  l^em,  notwidutanding 
anch  fisna  or  tacks.  When  there  was  no  parson's  or 
viear^a  manse,  one  was  to  he  bidit  by  the  faeritun,  at 
the  night  of  the  bishop,  (now  the  presbvteiy,)  the 
dns^  net  exceeding  £.1000  SceCa,  nor  Mow  500 
omtIdb,  1649,  c.  45*^665,  c  $1.    Under  a  manse  are 
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stable,  bam,  and  byre,  with  a  garden ;      Uw 

for  all  whidi  it  is  usual  to  allow  half  an  acre  of  ground.  <»f  Scotlsnd. 
Every  incumbent  is  entitled,  at  his  entry,  to  Mve  his   ^  »  "^ 
manse  put  into  good  condition. 

9.  All  ministers,  where  there  is  anjr  loMdmard  or  Glebe. 
couHifj  parukt  are,  over  and  above  their  stipend,  en* 
titled  to  a  glebe,  whidi  comprehends  four  acres  of  aiw 
able  hmd,  or  sixteen  sowms  of  pastnre  ground  where'^ 
there  is  no  arable  land,  (a  sowm  is  what  wUl  graae  ten 
sheep,  or  one  cow,)  and  ia  to  be  designed  or  marked 

by  me  bishop  or  presbytery,  out  of  sudi  kirk-landa 
within  the  parish  as  lie  nearest  to  the  kirk,  159S,  c 
165—160^  c  7.  As  the  benefit  intended  by  these 
acts  to  the  dergy  mvftt  have  been  lost  where  there 
were  no  kirl&-la»as  in  the  parish,  it  was  provided,  by 
1644,  c  SI,  that,  in  defiiult  of  kirk-lands,  the  glebe 
should  be  designed  ont  of  temporsl  lands;  andthisact, 
though  fidling  under  the  act  redssory  of  Charies  II, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  still  in  force  by  1663, 
c;  Si,  which  takes  it  for  grsnted,  that  all  mittieters,  ex« 
oept  those  in  certain  royal  boroughs,  have  right  to 
glebes.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors 
whose  lands  are  set  ofi^  for  the  manse  or  glebe,  against 
the  other  heritors  of  die  parish. 

10.  Ministers,  besides  their  gIdM,  were  entitled  to  Great, 
grass  finr  a  horse  and  two  cows,  by  1649,  e.  45,  whidi 

is  revived,  by  1663,  c.  SI ;  and  if  the  kirk-lands,  ont 
of  whidi  the  grass  may  bedesigned,  either  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance;, or  ara  not  fit forpaatare;  the  heritora  are  to  pay 
to  the  BMnister  £.20  Soots  yearly,  as  an  equivalent. 
Ministers  have  dao  freedcsn  of  foggajB(e;,  pasturage,  fud, 
fed,  divot,  loaning,  and  fine  iah  and  entry,  according 
to  use  and  wont,  159S,  c  165 — l66S,  e.  21.  What  these  other  pri- 
privileges  are,  most  be  determined  by  the  locd  eustoes  vHcgct  of 
of  the  several  parishes.    Besides  the  above  mentioned  miaistecs. 
burdens  whidi  are  impeaed  upon  heritoes,  the  paridi* 
ionen  were  oUued  to  proviae.  esmmunion  cups  and 
lavcrs,  I6l7,c  ^and  to  repair  the  kirk  and  kinL*yard 
dikes,  157S,  e.  54—1597,  c.  2SS ;  but  these  burdens  are 
now  fiar  the  asoet  part  undertaken  by  the  heritoes. 

Title  II.— Q/*  Husband  and  Wife. 

1.  Persons,  when  considered  in  a  ptifake  eapnoity.  Marriage, 
are  dnefiy  diatiuenished  by  their  naritud  relations ;  as  what; 
husband  and  wife,  tnter  and  mlnsr,  fitfhcr  and  chiU, 
■saaterandaervant.    The  rdadon  of  husband  and  wife 
ia  oonstitnted  by  aiarrtage,  whicfa  is  the  cmMunctipH  rf 
amn  and  wife  vowing  io  Uve  in$tparMf  tiB  aeaik. 

it.  Marriage  is  trmy  a  contract,  and  ao  requires  the  nullwith- 
oonsant  of  parties.    Idiots,  therefore,  and  fuiioas  per*  out  con- 
sons  csnnot  mariy .    As  no  person  is  presumed  capable  "<nt ; 
of  consent  within  the  ynnn  of  pupillanty,  which,  by  enr 
law,laststiU  the  age  offo«teeninnMles,andtweruein 
fiwMJes,  nwrriage  cannot  becoatracted  by  pnpfls ;  bnt 
if  the  married  pair  Adi  oahabit  after  -puoer^,  such 
aoooiesoenoe  gives  force  to  the  maniaaa.    Marriage  is 
fisny  perfected  by  conaent ;  which,  wi&ontcensnaassai- 
tnn,  rounds  sU  the  conjngd  ri|^  said  duties.    The 
eonsent  requisite  to  marriafse  anist  he  de  prwtentL    A  wliichmust 
piuniise  of  nsarriage  (atipmatio 9pon$aMiini)  though  it  bed^jvv- 
was  guarded  by  certain  pendtice  in  the  Eomsn  law,  '^^'^ 
L  6.c*de  9pwu^  mqr,  by  aura,  be  asfidy  resiled  ftom, 
as  kmgaa  molten  are  entira;  bnt  if  any  thing  be  done 
by  one  of  Ihe  parties,  wheraby  a  pre^noioe  arises  Anas 
the  nen^psfmnsanoe,  the|iarty  redhng  is  lable  in  da^ 
mages  to  the  olber.    The  canonists^  ami  after  Aemonr 
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Lair  courts  of  justice,  explain  a  eoptila  subsequent  to  a  pio* 
oTScottand.  mj^^  ^f  marriage  into  actual  marriage. 
y^'f^^^^f  ^*  It  is  not  necessary  that  marriage  should  be  celebrat* 
celebration  ^  ^Y  ^  clergyman.  The  consent  of  parties  may  be 
necessary,  declared  before  any  magistrate,  or  simply  b^bre  toi/- 
nesses.  And  though  no  formal  consent  should  appear, 
marriage  is  presumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or  hving 
together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
are  generally  reputed  husband  and  wife.  One's  ac- 
knowledffment  of  his  marriage  to  the  midwife  whom 
he  callecTto  his  wife,  and  to  the  minister  who  baptized 
his  child,  was  found  sufficient  presumptive  evidence  of 
marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of  cohabitation  or  of 
habite  and  repute,  * 

The  father's  consent  was,  by  the  Roman  law,  essen- 

parents  not  tial  to  the  marriage  of  children  injamilia.    But  by  our 

necessary.    ]aw,    children  may  enter  into  marriage  without  the 

knowledge,  and  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  a 

father. 

4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of 
blood.  The  Romans  reckoned  a  degree  for  every  per- 
son generated ;  by  which  rule,  a  father  and  a  son  are 
in  the  first,  brothers  in  the  second,  and  first  cousins  in 

iood  null ;  ^^^  fourth  degree  of  consanguim'ty.  The  canon  law 
computes  by  the  persons  generated  upon  one  side  only, 
which,  in  the  direct  line  of  ascendants  and  descendants, 
comes  to  the  same  account  with  the  Roman  computa* 
tion ;  but  in  the  traverse  or  collateral  line,  makes  a 
considerable  variation  from  it  By  1567,  c.  15,  which 
adopts  the  law  of  Moses,  Levit.  c.  18,  into  ours,  se- 
conds in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  lawfully 
marry.  By  seconds  in  blood  are  meant  first  cousins, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  canon  law,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  common  way  in  Scotland  of  reckon- 
and  In  the  ^^g  degrees.  Marriage  in  the  direct  line  is  forbidden 
direct  line,  in  infinitum ;  as  it  is  also  in  the  collateral  line  in  the 
'special  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  loco  parentis  to 
the  other,  as  grand-uncle,  great-grand-uncle,  &c.  with 
respect  to  his  grand-niece,  &c  The  same  degrees  that 
are  prohibited  in  consanguinity  are  prohibited  in  affi- 
nity ;  which  is  the  tie  arising  from  marriage  betwixt 
one  of  the  married  pair  and  the  blood  relations  of  the 
other.  Marriage,  also,  where  either  of  the  parties  is 
naturally  unfit  for  |reneration,  or  stands  already  married 
to  a  thinj  person,  is  ipso  jure  null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  incestuous  marriages,  the 
church  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns ;  which  is 
the  ceremony  of  publishing  the  names  and  designations 

what  eiftct  (addition)  of  those  who  intend  to  intermarry, -in  the 
necessary,  churches  of  the  parishes  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
reside,  af^er  the  congregation  is  assembled  for  divine 
service,  that  all  persons  who  know  any  objection  to  the 
marriage  may  oner  it.  Not  bishops  only,  but  presbyte- 
ries,  assumed  formerly  a  power  of  dispensing  with  pro- 
damation  of  banns  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Act  Ass, 
1638,  Sess,2S,  21,  which  has  not  been  exercised  since  the 
Revolution.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  observed, 
the  marriage  is  called  regular ;  whenr  otherwise,  clanm 
Clandestine  destine.  Clandestine  marriage,  though  it  be  valid,  has 
marriage,  statutory  penalties  annexed  to  it,  affecting  not  only  the 
parties,  but  the  celebmtor  and  witnesses,  1661,  c.  34-— 
1695,  c  12 — 169s,  c  6 :  and,  over  and  above,  the  par- 
ties were  punished  with<  the  loss  of  certain  conjugal 
rights;  the  husband  lost  .his  jus  mariti,  and  th&wife 
her  jus  relicta^  by  1672,  c.  9.  This  last  act,  which 
also  inflicted  penalties  against  the  then  non- conforming 
dersy,  was  resdnded  in  the  lump  with  other  acts  for 
contonnity  by  1690,  c.  27;  in  respect  of  which  the 
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penalties  of  the  act  1672  wunst  clandestine  narriagei    I4, 
were  found  to  be  taken  off.    Fountainhall,  11th  Dec  ofSeoiiui 
1705,  Carrulhers,  ^""V^ 

6.  By  marriage,  a  society  is  created  between  the  ^?""^ 
married  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  commani*  !JJJ^ 
cation  of  their  civil  interests,  in  as  far  as  is  neceiiary  ^^ 
for  maintaining  it    As  the  sode^  lasts  only  for  the 
lives  of  the  socu,  therefore  rights  that  have  the  naton 

of  a  perpetuity,  which  our  law  styles  heritable,  sie  not 
brought  under  the  partnership  or  communion  of  goods, 
as  a  land  estate,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly  interest:  it 
is  only  moveable  subjects,  or  the  fruits  produced  by 
heritable  subjects  during  the  marriage,  that  become 
common  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the  Jmwi^ 
sole  right  of  managing  the  goods  in  communion,  which 

is  csXMijus  mariti.  This  right  is  so  absolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  a  right  of  administering 
a  common  subject;  for  the  husMud  can,  in  virtue 
thereof,  sell,  or  even  gift  at  his  pleasure,  the  whole 
goods  falling  under  communion ;  and  his  creditors  may 
affect  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts;  so  that 
XJtiejus  mariti  carries  all  the  characters  of  an  assigns* 
tion  by  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of  her  moveable  e&tate. 
It  arises  ipso  jure  from  the  marriage,  and  therefore 
needs  no  other  constitution. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphemal  goods,  ^mi^ 
which,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  our  law,  oompre«  oaiii  ei- 
bends  the  wife's  wearing  appard,  and  the  ornaments  <^^<^ 
proper  to  her  person,  as  necklaces,  ear-ring9,  breast  or  ^  '^ 
arm  jewels,  &c.     These  are  neither  alienable  by  the 
husband,  nor  aflectable  by  his  creditors. 

9.  The  right  of  the  husband  to  the  wife's  moveable  BaHoi 
estate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  (xmtracted  a^cctioi 
by  her  before  marriage :   And  as  his  right  is  univer-  ^^J^ 
sal,  so  is  his  burden ;  for  it  reaches  to  her  whole  mo?e-  ^'^ 
able  debts,  though  they  should  far  exceed  her  move- 
able estate.    Yet  the  husband  is  not  considered  as  the 
true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.     In  all  actions  for  pay- 
ment she  is  the  proper  defender ;  the  husband  is  only 
cited  for  his  interest,  that  is,  as  curator  to  her,  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  society  goods.    As  soon,  therefore, 

as  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  the  society  goods 
thereby  suffer  a  division,  the  husband  is  no  further 
concerned  in  the  share  bdonging  to  his  deceased  wife; 
and  consequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  must  be  recovered  from  her  representatives,  or 
her  separate  estate. 

10.  The  husband,  by  marriage,  becomes  the  perpe-  HintiBA 
tual  curator  of  the  wife.    From  liiis  right  it  arises,  1.  »^^ 
That  no  suit  can  proceed  against  the  wife  till  the  has*  ^^'  °^* 
band  be  cited  for  his  interest:  And  if  she  ia  married 
diuring  the  dependence  of  a  process  agahist  her  before  ^^^^ 
an  inferior  court,  and  if  the  husband  dwells  wit]un,|a;ge0«{ 
another  territory,  he  must  be  called  by  letters  of  sup-  \j^  t^^ 
plement,  which  are  granted  of  course  by  the  Court  of 
Session.    2.  All  deeds  done  by  a  wife,   witboot  the 
husband's  consent,  are  null;  neither  can  she  sue  in 

any  action  without  the  husband's  concurrence.  When 
the  husband  refuses,  or  by  reason  of  forfeiture,  &c: 
cannot  concur,  or  where  the  action  is  to  be  brought 
against  the  husband  himsdf  for  performing'  his  part  of 
the  marriage-articles,  the  judge  will  authmiae  her  to 
sue  in  her  own  name.  To  prevent  the  neoetnty  of 
applying  for  the  court's  authority,  care  ia  genoally 
taken  in  marriage-contracts,  to  name  certain  trustee^ 
at  whose  instance  execution  may  pass  against  the  bos* 
band.    The  effects>  arising  from  this  curatorial  powa 
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Lav     discover  themselves  even  before  marruijp[e,  upon  the  est,  either  legal  or  conventional,  arising  to  the  wife  iii       Law 

tfSeoUAfld.  publication  of  banns;  after  which  the  bnde,  being  no  the  husband's  estate,  returns  to  the  husband  or  his  of  ScotUntf. 

^Y^'  lot^ger  sui juris,  can  contract  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed  heirs.  ^i-^V'*-^ 

either  to  the  prejudice  of  her  future  husband,  or  even        l6.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  after  year  and  after  year 

to  her  own.     But  it  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  day,  the  surviving  husband  becomes  the  irrevocable  ^^^  ^^J  • 

that  the  banns  have  been  published  at  the  bridegroom's  proprietor  of  the  tocher ;  and  the  wife,  where  she  sur- 

parish*church ;  the  notification  must  be  also  made  at  vives^  is  entitled  to  her  jointure^  or  to  her  legal  provi- 

the  bride's,  in  order  to  interpel  persons  from  contract*  sions  of  terce,  and  Jus  rtUctas.     If  a  living  child  be  pro-  after  birth 

ing  with  her.     ^  .created  of  the  marriage,  who  has  been  heard  to  cry,  tlie  ®^  *  '»vins; 

c    ^xt         ^^-  If  the  husband  should  either  withdraw  from  his  marriage  has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  subsisted  be-     '"^* 

jtHmonj  of  wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors,  or  if  continuing  in  fa-  yond  the  year.     The  disputes  that  might  arise  from  the 

wife.         mily  with  her,  he  should  by  severe  treatment  endanger  dissolution  of  a  marriage  within  the  year,  are  generally 

her  life,  the  commissaries  Will  authorize  a  separation  prevented  by  a  clause  in  marriage-contracts,  that  the 

a  mensa  ei  toro,  and  give  a  separate  alimony  to  the  interest  of  the  husband  and  wife  shall  continue,  though 

wife,  suitable  to  her  husband's  estate,  from  the  time  of  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved  sooner  without  a  liv- 

such  separation,  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  sen-  ing  child. 

tence  of  divorce.  17*  Divorce  is  such  a  separation  of  married  persons  Dissolution 

Wife  is  1^*  ^  y^ife,  while  she  remains  in  family  with  her  dtiring  their  lives^  as  looses  them  from  the  nuptial  tie,  by  divorce 

prarporita     husband,  IS  considered  as  pngposita  negotiis  domesticis ;  and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  witn  others.  up*n  «^ul- 

ttegotiu  do-  and,  consequently,  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  Marriage  being  by  the  canonists  numbered  among  the  ^^^^^ 

witicit,      family ;  for  the  price  whereof  the  husband  is  liable,  sacraments,  is  reckoned  a  bond  so  sacred  that  nothing 

though  they  should  be  misapplied,  or  though  the  bus-  can  dissolve  it.     In  the  case  of  adultery  itself,  they  al- 

band  should  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  low  only  a  separation  from  bed  and  board ;  and  even 

elsewhere.  by  our  law,  neither  adultery  nor  wilful  desertion  are 

Inhibltioii       A  husband  who  suspects  that  his  wife  may  hurt  his  grounds  which  must  necessarily  dissolve  marriage;  they 

»f  wife.       fortune  by  high  living,  may  use  the  remedy  of  inhibi-  are  only  handles^  which  the  injured  party  may  take 

tion  against  her,  by  which  all  persons  are  interpelled  hold  of  to  be  free.     Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  in-  Divorce  ex- 
from  contracting  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit :  Af-  jured  party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  acts  eluded  by 
ter  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  whereby  the  jwo?-  of  adultery,  implies  a  passing  from  the  injury ;  and  cohabita- 
posiiura  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  husband,  unless  no  divorce  can  proceed  which  is  carried  on  by  collu-  ^io?  after 
for  such  reasonable  furnishings  as  he  cannot  instruct  sion  betwixt  the  parties,  lest,  contrary  td  the  first  in-  ^^^^^y* 
that  be  provided  her  with  aliunde.    As  every  man,  stitution  of  marriage,  they  might  disengage  themselves 
and  consequently  every  hu&band,  has  a  right  to  re-  by  their  own  consent    As  by  divorce  me  nuptial  tie 
move  his  managers  at  pleasure,  inhibition  may  pass  at  itself  is  loosed,  the  guilty  person  as  well  as  the  innocent 
the  suit  of  the  husband  against  the  wife,  though  he  may  contract  second  marriages ;  but  in  the  case  of  di- 
should  not  offer  to  justify  that  measure  by  an  actual  vorce  upon  adultery,  marriage  is  by  special  statute  pro- 
proof  of  the  extravagance  or  profuseness  of  her  temper,  hibited  betwixt  the  two  adulterers,  l600,  c.  20,  a  doc- 
tights  af-        IS.  As  to  the  rights  granted  by  the  wife  affecting  trine  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 

vt'ng  her  ber  estate ;   she  has  no  moveable  estate,  except  her        1 8.  Where  either  party  has  deserted  from  the  other  Divorce 

^^*^      paraphemtdia;  and  those  she  may  alien  or  impigno-  for  four  years  together,  that  other  may  by  1573.  c.  55,  upon  wilful 

'^'^'        mte,  with  consent  of  the  husband  as  curator,  otherwise  sue  for  adherence  before  the  commissaries,  whose  de-  desertion. 

not.     She  can  even,  without  the  husband,  bequeath  by  cree  the  session  may  enforce  by  letters  of  homing.     If 

testament  her  share  of  the  goods  in  communion ;  but  these  have  no  effect,  the  church  is  to  proceed  first  by 

fihe  cannot  dispose  of  them  inter  vivos,  for  she  herself  admonition,  then  bv  excommunication ;  all  which  pre- 

has  no  proper  right  to  them  while  the  marriage  sub-  vious  steps  are  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  grouna  for 

r  berita-  sists.     A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  herself,  in  relation  to  piu*suing  a  divorce.     In  practice,  the  commissaries  pro- 

'  ^^^«    her  heritable  estate,  with  consent  of  her  husband ;  for  nounce  sentence  in  the  adherence  after  one  year's  de- 

though  her  person  is  in  some  sense  sunk  by  the  mar*  sertion ;  but  four  years  must  intervene  between  the 

rittef  she  continues  capable  of  holding  a  real  estate ;  first  desertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce.     By  the  in« 

and  in  such  obligations,  her  estate  is  considered,  and  structions,  1666,  c.  2,  the  inferior  commissaries  can  on- 

not  her  person.    A  husband,  though  he  is  curator  to  ly  judge  in  the  previous  action  of  adherence ;  the  di- 

hia  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  intervention,  au*  vorce  must  be  carried  before  the  commissaries  of  Edin- 

thoriae  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own  favour ;  for  a  burgh. 

husband's  curatory  is  not  intended  only  for  the  wife's        19.  The  legal  effects  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  deser-  lu  effects. 

advantage,  but  is  considered  as  a  mutual  benefit  to  tion,  are  particularly  defined  by  1573,  c.  55,  by  which 

both.  the  party  offending  forfeits  the  tocher  and  the  dona* 

lolation       14.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Hones  propter  nuptias,  (as  to  which  see  Nov.  1 1 7.  c.  8.  § 

mar-       our  hc^y  religion,  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  till  2.)    By  these,  when  applied  to  our  law,  must  be  un- 

^>  deaths  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either  upon  the  derstood  the  provisions  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to,  ei- 

head  of  adultery,  Matth.  xix.  8,  9.  Mark  x.  11.  or  of  ther  by  law  or  by  paction,  in  consideration  of  the 

wilful  desertion,  1  Cor.  vii.  15.  tocher ;  and  the  meamng  of  l^e  act  is,  that  the  offend- 

leath  1 5.   Marriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  either  within  ing  husband  shall  restore  the  todier,  and  forfeit  to  the 

irn  year  year  and  day  of  its  being  contracted,  or  after  year  and  wife  all  her  provisions,  legal  and  conventional ;  and  on 

^»y ;     day.      If  it  is  dissolved  within  year  and  day,  all  rights  the  other  hand,  the  offending  wife  shall  forfeit  to  the 

granted  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  become  void,  husband  her  tocher,  and  idl  me  rights  diat  would  have 

and  things  return  to  the  same  condition  in  which  they  belonged  to  her  in  the  case  of  her  survivance.    This, 

stood  before  the  marriage.     The  tocher  returns  to  the  Lord  Stair,  I.  4.  §  20,  judges  to  be  also  the  rule  in  dl" 

wife,  or  those  fi;oiB  wbm  it  came;  and  all  the  inter*  vorce  upon  adultery,  as  it  was  by  the  Roman  law.  Biit 
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Uw      Iqr  a  decision  1762,  Justice,  founded  on  a  tnb6t  of  ancient 
of  Scotland,  dedaons  recovered  from  ^e  records,  the  offending  bus-* 
band  was  allowed  to  retain  tbe  tocber. 


5.  If  no  tutdr«of.law  demands  tbe  office,  an7  ptnoiii    Ut 
even  a  stranger,  may  apply  for  a  latory-^teme.   Biit,of8eoiiai 


because  a  tutor-of*law  ought  to  be  allowed  a  compstfiit  .^ 


Pttpillarity. 


time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  serve  or  not,  no  tu-  ^ 
Title  III.— Qf  Tutors  and  Curaton,  Parent  and    tory-dative  canbegiventill  theekpsingofayearfifom 
CiUd,  neuter  and  Servant.  the  time  at  which  the  tutor«of«law  had  first  a  rigbt  to 

serve,  t.  e,  till  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  deoeued,  tf 

1 .  The  stages  of  life  principall3r  distinguished  in  law^    the  father  has  named  no  tutors ;  and  if  he  has  named  tu* 

are  pupillaritj/,  puberty  or  minorittf,  and  majority.    A     tors,  who  have  accepted,  not  till  a  year  after  the  nomina* 

child  18  in  pupiUarity  from  the  birth  till  14  years  of    tion&lls  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  nominees.  ItUttni 


Minority. 
Majority. 


Tatory« 


Tutor  no- 
minate. 


can  name 
tutoni 


age  if  a  male^  and  till  twelve  if  a  female.  Minority 
begins  where  pupillarity  endu,  and  continues  till  m^o- 
rity,  which  by  the  law  of  Scotland  is  the  age  of  twent}^- 
one  years  complete  both  in  males  and  females ;  but  mi- 
nority in  a  large  sense,  includes  all  under  age,  whe- 
ther pupils  or  puberes.  Because  pupils  cannot  in  any 
d^^ee  act  for  wemselves,  and  minors  seldom  with  dis- 
cretion, pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
tors, ana  minors  may  put  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ciurators.  Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty^  ^^£^ 
vem  the  person,  and  administer  the  state  of  a  pamL  Tu- 
tors are  either  nominate,  of  law,  or  dattve;  which  an- 
swers to  the  tutores  testamentarU,  le§pUmi,  and  daUvi, 
of  the  Roman  law. 

S.  A  tutor  nominate,  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  father 
in  lus  testament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful  diild.  As 
the  right  of  naming  tutors  proceeds  from  the  fiither- 
pather  only  jy  power,  those  who  are  named  by  a  mother  or  stran- 
***"*"*  ger  are  not  prqjer  tutors;  th^  powers  are  limited  to 
Uie  spedal  estate  left  to  the  pupu ;  and  therefore  their 
being  named  cannot  hinder  tne  pupil  from  getting  one 
who  may  defend  his  person,  and  manage  his  other 
estate.  The  nomination  ci  tutors  being  entirely  pen- 
dent on  the  will  of  die  father,  may  be  altered  at  his 
pleasure,  even  though  it  should  have  been  engrossed  in 
a  writing  in  its  nature  irrevocable,  as  a  disposition.  A 
tutor  nominate  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  office,  braiuse  his  fidelity  is 
presumed  to  have  been  sufficiently  known  to  the  father. 
Tntot-of-  S.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if  the 
law,  who?  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomination  falls 
by  death  or  otherwise,  there  is  place  for  a  te^or-o/^^it;; 
so  cdled,  because  he  succeeds  by  the  mere  diq>osition 
of  law.  This  sort  of  tutory  devolved  by  tbe  ancient 
Roman  law,  and  devolves  also  by  ours,  up<Hi  the  next 
agnate ;  but  the  word  agnate  is  differently  understood 
in  our  law  umI  in  theirs.  Agnates  in  the  sense  of  the 
Roman  law,  were  those  whose  propinquity  was  connect- 
ed by  males  only ;  in  the  relation  of  o^gnates,  one  or 
more  females  were  interposed.  We  understand  by  ag- 
nates, all  those  who  are  related  by  the  father  even 
though  females  intervene ;  and  by  cognates,  those  who 
are  related  by  the  mother. 
Not  en-  4.  Where  there  are  two  mr  more  agnates  equally  near 

tnisud  i^tb  ^  ^e  pupil,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  pupil's  l^gal  suc- 
^'^^  cession  fiJls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  because  it  is 
popu.  presumed  that  he  will  be  the  most  diligent  in  preserv'* 

mg  the  estate.  But  as  the  law  suroects  that  he  may 
not  be  over  carefiil  to  preserve  a  life  whidi  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  own  interest,  thb  acnrt  of  tuUnr  is  exdu- 
ded  from  the  custody  of  the  pupil's  person,  which  is 
commonly  committed  to  the  mother,  wnile  a  widow,  un- 
til the  pupil  be  seven  years  old ;  and  cm  de&ult  of  the 
mother  to  the  next  cognate.  The  tutor-of-law  must  be 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  served  or  de« 
'nnofait!  cla'cd  by  a  jury  of  sjirom  men,  who  are  called  upon  a 
^1^  brief  issuing  from  the  chancery,  which  is  directed  to 
any  judge  luiving  jurisdiction.  He  must  give  security 
before  he  enters  upon  the  management 
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is'the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of  his  country,  who  gives  ^  ^^ 
tutors-dative,  by  his  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  no  gifk 
of  tutory  can  pass  in  Exchequer  wi&ont  the  citstion 
or  consent  of  tne  next  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both  hj  tfas 
fiither  and  mother;  nor  till  the  tutor  ^ves  security, 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Exchequer.     There  is  no 
room  for  a  tutor-of-law,  or  tutor-dative,  while  a  tutor* 
nosninate  can  be  hoped  for :   And  tutor»pof-law,  or  da- 
tive, even  after  they  have  begun  to  act,  may  be  ex<. 
duded  by  the  tutor-nominate,  as  soon  as  he  offers  to 
accept,  unless  he  has  expressly  renounced  the  office. 
If  a  pupil  be  without  tutors  of  any  kind,  the  Couit  of  j,j;^ 
Session  will,  at  the  suit  of  any  kinsman,  name  a  ftctor  hamkt 
{steward)  for  the  management  of  the  pupiKs  estate,  m»% 
who  must  conduct  himsw  by  the  rules  laid  down.  Act  *^' 
S.  IS.  Feb.  17S0. 

6.  After  the  years  of  pupiUari^  are  over,  the  minor  Cvbia 
is  considered  as  capable  of  acting  by  himself,  if  he  hai 
confidence  enou^  in  his  own  capacity  and  pmdenoe. 
The  only  two  cases  in  which  curators  are  imposed  upon 
minors,  are,  I.  When  they  are  named  by  the  fitther  in 
liege  pinstie,  (or  in  a  state  of  heakh),  in  oonaequcnoe  of 
1^,  c.8.  2.  Where  the  fioher  is  himsdf  alive;  Ibrsfii-nete 
ther  is  ipso  jure,  without  any  service,  administrator,  that  it  oior  & 
is,  both  tutor  and  curator  of  law  to  his  children,  i^^^rds-^^^j^ 
tion  to  whatever  estate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  mi- 
nority.   This  right  in  the  firther  does  not  extend  to 
grand-children,  nor  to  sadi  even  of  his  immediate  du]U 
dren  as  are  forisfamiliated ;   Neither  has  it  place  in 
subiects  which  sire  left  by  a  stranger  to  the  minor,  ex- 
duoing  of  the  father's  administration.     If  tlie  mnar 
ctiooses  to  be  under  the  direction  of  curators,  be  most  ^^ 
raise  and  execute  a  summons,  citmg  at  least  two  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  appear  before  his  own  judg»4vdiBary, 
upon  nine  days  warning.    At  the  day  and  place  of  ap> 
pearance,  he  offers  to  me  judge  a  list  of  ttiose  wfaoin 
ne  intends  for  his  curat<»rs :   Sudi  of  them  aa  vssolve  to 
undertake  the  office,  must  sign  their  acceptance,  «m1 
give  caudon ;  upon  which  an  act  of  coratoy  is  ci« 
tracted. 

7-  These  curators  are  styled  oil  aigofio,  to  distSngoidkODni<^ 
them  firam  another  sort  called  curators  cullnfef,  wIkisr^ 
audiorised  by  the  judge  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or  mi* 
nor  in  actions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  taters 
and  curators,  or  where  his  tutors  or  comdors  are  psitiii 
to  the  suit.    This  sort  is  not  obliged  to  give  cautioD, 
because  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the  mEMr*! 
estate:  They  are  apnomted for  a  qwcial purpose;  and, 
when  that  is  over,  tneir  office  is  at  an  end.    Woraca  ^4is 
.  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  delMrred  from  the  offices  both  nil«^ 
of  tutory  and  curatory,  except  in  speetal  cases :  Widi  mQ|^, 
us  they  are  capable,  under  tne  following  lesSiictiom:  ^^^ 
1.  The  office  A  a  female  tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  ^^ 
marriage,  even  though  the  nomination  should  proride 
otherwise ;  for  after  she  is  herself  subjected  to  die 
power  of  a  husband,  she  is  incapable  of  having  snf 
person  under  her  power.    2.  No  woman  can  be  totor 
qfUuD ;  for  that  sort  is  marked  4Nit,  palely  on  die  icore 
of  blood,  without  any  regard  to  personal  qualities.  Fs< 
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Uir     p»tB  are  declared  inciqpBble  of  tutory  or  euxvto  11.  It  is  dwdntjr  of  tutorsaodeuratersto  takapixv      biv«! 

rf  Srodaod.  ii^oo,  (..  3,    Wheve  the  minor  has  more  tutors  and  co«<  per  care  of  the-  minor's  person  and  educatJoB*  and  t0  Qf'ScoiiamV 

^.]!^  rators  than  one  wh^  are  called  in  the  nomination  to  the  disburse  the  expence  necessary  for  that  purpose;   Tu?  ^.  • '^ 

^^  '     joint  management,  they  moat  all  concur  in  every  act  of  tors  ou^t  notto  em^oy  a  yeadv  sum  exc^edii^  the  ^  ^^Lm^ 

Whatnam-  administration :  Where  a  certiun  number  is  named  for  tntevest  of  the  minor's  stock,  or  the  rent  of  hiftestatei  to  the  mi* 

ber  I  qoo-  a  quorum,  that  number  must  concur :  Where  any  one  ftr  his  education  and  maintenance ;  but  curaiUirs  nu^  Dor*8  per- 

nun.         j8  named  sine  quo  nam,  no  act  is  valid  without  that  one's  encroach  on  the  stock  itself,  where  it  is  enuU,  or  even  >obs 

qpedal  concurrence.    But  if  they  are  named  without  enqploy  the  whole  of  it  if  less  will  not  do,  fin:  putting  inrcgaidto 
any  of  these  limitations,  the  concurrence  of  the  majori*  the  minor  in  a  way  of  business.    It  isalso  their  duty  to  hit  revs- 
ty  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  sufficient  em{doy  the  minor's  rents  and  interasts  profitaUv.  nusi. 
DiffercBcs       8.  In  this,  tntory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu-        12.  Though  no  person  is  ohliged  to  accept  the  olEce  Howtutory 
betiremtu-pilg  are  incapable  ii  consent,  they  have  no  perstm  ca^  of  tutor  or  curator,  yet  having  once  accepted,  he  can^  and  cura- 
tory and     pillule  of  acting,  which  defect  the  tutor  supphes :  But  a  not  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  w^hout  sufficient  causes  ^  expirs. 
tat$uyrj.    giin^  pu^tf  can  act  for  himself.    Hence  the  tutor  sub-  But  if  he  should  be  guilty  a£  misapplying  the  minor^s 
scribes  alone  all  deeds  &f  administration ;  but  in  cura-  money,  or  fiiil  in  any  other  part  of  hia  duty,  he  may  be 
tory^  it  is  the  minor  who  subscribes  aathe  prcper  party ;  removed  by  the  aaiio,  or  rather  aocHfo/io,  ntspedi  iui9m 
the  curator  does  no  more  than  consent    Hence  also,  ru,  whidi  was  by  the  Roman  law,  popuUirU,  but  with 
the  persons  of  pupils  are  under  Uie  power  either  of  us  can  be  pursued  only  by  the  minor's  next  of  kin,  or 
their  tutors  or  or  their  nearest  cognates;  but  the  mi-  by  a  co-tutor  or  co-curator.    The  offices  of  tutory  and 
nor,  a^er  pupijlarity^  has   the  disposal  of  his  own  cnraton^  expire  also  by  the  pupil's  attaining  the  ageof 
person,  and  may  reside  where  he  pleases.     In  this  puberty,  or  the  minor's  attaining  the  affe  of  twenty-one 
Totoridl      sense,  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  under-  years  comjdcte;  and  by  the  daUh  eiuier  of  the  minor 
and  curato-  Stood,  tutor  datur  persanof,  curator  ret.    In  most  other  or  of  his  tutor  or  curator, 

rial  inven-  particulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of        13.  Deeds  either   by  pupils  or  by  minors  having  ^g^i^f 

toriet.        the  two  offices  coincide.     Both  tutors  and  curators  carators,  without  their  consent  are  nuU ;  but  they  olv  deeds  by 

must,  previous  to  their  administration,  make  a  judicial  4ige  the  granters,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  sums  profitably  miDors. 

invoitory,  subscribed  by  them  and  the  nAct  of  kin,  be-  m»lied  to  their  use.    A  minor  under  curators  can  in- 


fore  the  minor^s  iudge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  estate,  deed  m^e  a  testament  by  himself;  but  whatever  ^ 

personal  and  real ;  of  which  one  subscribed  duplicate  executed  in  the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  requires  the 

IS  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themselves,  an-  curator's  consent     Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cu« 

other  by  the  next  6£  kin  on  the  father's  side,  and  a  ratiMrs,  are  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  bad  curators,  -"-" 


third  hy  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.    If  an  estate  '  signed  them  with  their  consent;  he  may  even  alienate 
belonffuig  to  the  minor  shall  afterwards  coaie  to  their  his  heritage,  with  the  interposition  of  a  judoe. 
knowledge,  they  must  add  it  to  the  inventory  with-        14.  Minors  may  be  restored  against  all  cweda  gnmt-  RcttUutloa 
in  two  montfis  aifter  their  attaining  possession  of  it  ed  in  their  minority  that  are  hurt^  to  them.    Deeds  of  minori. 
Penalties  of  Should  they  neglect  this,  the  minor's  debtors  are  not  in  themselves  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  restitution; 
Degiecting  obliged  to  make  payment  to  them ;  they  may  be  remov-  but  where  hurtl«d  deeds  are  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his 
to  make      -ed  mm  their  offices  as  suspected,  and  they  are  entitled  pupil's  afiairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  ib 
^i^emup,     to  po  allowance  for  the  sums  disbursed  by  them  in  the  these  deeds  subsist  in  kw,  restitution  is  necessary:  And 
minor's  affairs,  l672,  c  2 ;  which  last  penalty  does  not  even  wheM  a  minor  having  curators,  executes  a  deed 
reach  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  the  minor's  enter-  hurtfid  to  himself  widi  th«r  consent,  he  has  not  only 
tainment,  or  upon  his  lands  and  houses.  Ad.  S.  25th  acti<m  against  the  curators,  but  he  has  thebeneitof  rea- 
Feh.  1693,  nor  to  sums  expended  in  completing  his  titution  against  the  deed  itself,  both  by  the  Ronuaa  Ism, 
titles^  18th  July,  1707^  Yeoman.  and  by  ours. 
Wen  of        9.  Tutors  and  curators  have  power  to  sue  for,  and        15.  The  persons  of  pupils  are  protected  fipom  impri-  Pupils  can- 
Btora  and   levy  the  minor^s  rents,  interest,  and  even  principal  sums,  sonment  in  civil  debts,  by  1696,  c  41 .  not  be  Im. 
Dratora;     jf  j^  necessities  call  for  it ;  to  grant  acouittances  tothe        16.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  mmors,  but  in  ^^^^ 
)  acts  of    debtors,  and  to  na)aae  ftclsors  or  stewards,  with  reason-  |;eneral  to  every  one  who,  either  throufj^  defect  of  ^^  . 
JmioUtra*  able  salaries.    They  may  remove  tenants,  and  grant  judgment,  or  unfitness  of  disposition,  is  mcapable  off^Js^^l^d 
^°  *          leases  of  the  minor^s  lands,  to  endure  as  long  as  their  rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.    Curators  nuiy  be  furiouiper- 
own.  office;  but  not  under  the  former  rental,  without  also  granted  to  lunatics,  and  even  to  persona  dumb  and  loot. 
either  a  warrant  from  the  Court  of  Session,  or  some  ap-  deaf,  though  they  be  c£  sound  judgment,  when  it  ap- 
parent necessity :  But  though  they  can  use  all  diligence  nears  that  they  cannot  *exert  it  m  die '  management  of 
against  the  minor's  debtors,  the  minor's  creditors  can  ousiness. 

use  no  execution  against  them  for  payment  of  the  debts        17*  The  law  conceminf^  the  state  of  ehiUren  fiA  Farsot  aa^ 

due  by  the  minor ;  for  these  are  tne  minor's  proper  next  to  be  explained.    Children  are  either  bom  in  wedi-  ^^'^ 

debtSj  and  it  cannot  be  known  till  accounting,  whetner  lock,  or  out  of  it   All  dnldren  bom  in  lawful  mazriage  Lawful 

the  tutors  or  curators  have  in  their  hands  any  fundi  or  wedlock  are  presumed  to  be  begotten  by  the  person  chikLrcn. 

belonging  to  the  debtcnr :  Yet  they  may  be  charged  for  to  whom  thei  mother  is  niarried,  and  consequently  to  be 

the  perfbrmance  of  facts  in  their  own  power,  e,  g,  to  lawful  children.  This  presumption  is  so  strongly  fbund^ 

make  a  subject  forthcoming,  to  renew  mvestitures  to  ed,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  direct  evidence 

the  heirs  of  vassals,  &c.  that  the  mother's  husband  could  not  be  the  father  of  th<s 

leUiog  10.  They  have  power  to  sell  the  nunor's  moveables,  chfld,  e.  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  or  was  absent  from 

vcaUcs;  without  which  his  personal  estate  would  f^ouently  be  the  wife  till  withhi  six  luniff  months  of  the  birdi.   The 

lost  to  him.    They  were  by  the  Roman  law  deofed  the  canonists  indeed  maintain,  that  the  concurring  testi- 

iimiog  power  of  aliening  land-estates  without  the  authority  of  mony  of  the  husband  and  wife,  that  the  child  wad  not 
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Law  42 :  but  it  Is  asi  agtee^  P?^^'  ^^  ^®  regard  is  to  be 
•fSMtlaod.  pju^  |;q  gucJi  testimony^  ir  it  be  made  aftSr  they  have 
owned  the  child  to  be  theirs,  Si.  IV,  45.  §  20.  A  fa- 
ther has  the  absolute  right  of  disposing  of  his  children's 
persons,  of  directing  their  education,  and  of  moderate 
chastisement ;  and  even  after  they  become  jmberes,  he 
may  compel  them  to  live  in  family  with  him,  and  to 
contribute  their  labour  and  industry  while  they  conti- 
nue there  towards  his  service ;  which  po^er  of  com- 
pulsion lasts,  in  Lord  Stair's  opinion,  I.  5.  §  13,  after 
uieir  majori^.  Children,  though  in  family  with  their 
fiither,  are  capable  of  receiving  sums  in  gift  or  legacy, 
either  from  strangers,  or  from  the  father  himself,  which 
thereby  become  their  property.  A  child  who  gets  a 
separate  stock  from  the  fatner  for  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  employment,  even  though  he  should  continue  in  the 
fSsither's  house,  may  be  said  to  be  eniancipated  or  foris- 
^miiliated  in  so  far  as  concerns  that  stock ;  for  the  pro- 
fits arising  frx>m  it  are  his  own.  Foris&miliation,  when 
taken  in  this  sense,  is  also  inferred  by  the  child's  mar- 
riage, or  by  his  living  in  a  separate,  house,  with  his  fa- 
ther's permission  or  good- will,  St.  I.  5.  $  IS.  Children, 
afler  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  become  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  their  own  masters ;  and 
from  mat  peri<^  are  bound  to  the  father  only  by  the 
natural  ties  of  duty,  affection,  and  gratitude*  (The  mu- 
tual obligations  between  parents  and  children  to  main- 
tain each  other  are  explamed  afterwards.  Book  II.  Tit 
6.  §2. 

18.  Children  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  styled  naiural 
children  or  bastards.  The  state  of  these  persons,  while 
they  are  alive,  must  be  tried  by  the  commissaries ;  but 
all  actions  by  the  King  or  his  donatory  for  fixing  bas- 
tardy on  persons  deceased,  must,  like  other  declaratory 
actions,  be  brought  before  the  session.  For  the  effects 
of  bastardy,  see  afterwards,  B.  II.  Tit  11.  §  11.  Bas- 
tards may  be  legitimated,  or  made  lawful,  either,  1.  By 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child 
with  the  fsdier.  And  Uiis  sort  of  legitimation,  though 
it  was  not  received  by  our  ancient  customs,  does,  by 
our  present  practice,  entitle  the  child  to  all  the  rights 
of  lawful  children.  The  subsequent  marriage  which 
produces  legitimation,  is  considered  by  the  law  to  have 
Deen  entered  into  when  the  child  legitimated  was  be- 
gotten ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he  excludes  by  his 
right  of  primogeniture  the  sons  procreated  after  the 
marriage,  from  the  succession  of  the  father's  heritage, 
though  these  sons  were  lawful  children  from  the  birth. 
Hence  also,  those  children  only  can  be  legitimated  who 
Bite  begotten  of  a  woman  whom  the  father  might  at  that 
period  have  lawfully  married.  Bastards  are  legitimated 
by  letters  of  legitimation  from  the  sovereign. 
Master  and  19«  As  to  the  power  of  nuuters  over  their  servants  : 
■ervant.  Though  servants  coTild  not,  by  our  old  law,  be  sold  by 
lixeir  masters  as  their  property,  yet  the  condition  of  these 
called  naiivi,  or.  bondmen,  was  in  most  respects  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  Roman  sertfi.  But  all  servants  have  now, 
of  a  long  time^  «ijoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
with  other  subjects,  unless  in  so  &r  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  service.  Servants  are 
either  necessary  or  voluntary.  Necessary  are  those 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages ;  of  whom 
immediately.  Voluntary  servants  engage  without  com- 
pulsion^ either  for  mere  subsistence,  or  also  for  wages. 
Those  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  might  former- 
ly have  been  compelled  to  enter  into  service  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  power  to  fix  the  rate  of 
their  wages,  by  l6l7,S.  §  14— J6'61,  &  38;  which  sta- 
tutes are  now  repealed  by  53d  Geo.  III.  c,  4<>. 


20.  Colliem,  eoal-bearen,  mSL  salters^  and  other  Mr«    Lit 
sons  necessary  to  the  collieries  and  salt-works,  as  aej  ofSoodtti 
are  particularly  described,   l66l,  c  56,  were,  like  the  2T?^^ 
adscriptilii  gleba  of  the  RoDoan  law,  tied  down  by  our  ^^ 
former  law,  to  perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which 
thev  had  once  entered.     Upon  a  sale  of  the  works,  the 
right  of  their  service  was  transferred  to  the  new  pro* 
prietor.     All  persons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them 
mto  their  service,  without  a  testimonial  from  their  list 
master ;  and  if  they  deserted  to  another  work,  and  were 
redemanded  within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  re- 
ceived them  was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twen^« 
four  hours  under  a  penalty,  1606,  c  II.     But  by  the 
Stat  15.  Geo.  III.  c  28,  and  Sgth  Geo.  III.  c  56,  all 
colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters,  are  now  emancipated 
from  servitude ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  none  Bhall  be 
bound  to  a  colliery  or  salt-work,  in  any  other  way  than 

as  a  common  servant  or  labourer. 

21.  The  poor  make  the  lowest  class  or  order  of  per-  indigeet 
sons.  Indigent  children  may,  by  161*^0.  10,  be  cam-chUdrts. 
pelled  to  serve  any  of  the  king's  subjera  without  wages 

till  the  age  of  thirty  years.     Vagrants  and  sturdy  b^-  Stordjb^ 
gars  may  also  be  compelled  to  serve  any  manu£aictuier,  g>n« 
by  1663,  c.  l6.    And  because  few  persons  were  wil- 
ling to  receive  them  into  their  service,  work-housei 


are,  by  1672,  c  1 8,  ordained  to  be  built  for  setting  them 

to  work.     The  poor  who  cannot  woric,  must  be  main-  ^J*J^ 

tained  by  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  bom,  1535,  ^^^^^ 


Ordinary 
acrvants. 


c.  22 ;  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not  Q^ncuis* 
known,  that  burden  Mis  upon  the  parishes  where  the5  ed. 
have  had  their  most  common  resort  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended,  or  their 
applying  for  the  pubuc  charity,  1603,  c  16 — 1 6^8,  c. 
2 1 .  Where  the  contributions  collected  at  the  cfaurchei 
to  which  they  belong  are  not  suffideat  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  are,  by  1 672,  c.  18,  to  receive  badp^es  from 
the  minister  and  kirk-session ;  in  virtue  of  which,  they 
may  ask  alms  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  parish. 


BOOK  11. 

Or  VHS  RIGHTS  ARISING   FROM  PROPERTY,    USUAUT 
CALLED  KlOUTS  OF  ThINGS. 

TiTLS  h^Of  Heritable,  osdistinguiMkedfr^m  UcseaUs 

Eights. 

1.  For  the  better  understanding  the  doctrine  of  diii 
title  it  may  be  observed,  that  thoiigh,  by  the  Romafl 
law,  the  person  or  persons  next  of  blood  to  one  dying 
intestate,  succeeded  to  the  right  of  his  whole  estate,  of 
whatsoever  subjects  it  might  have  consisted ;  jti,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  of  most  nations  of 
Europe,  since  the  introduction  of  feus,  wherever  there 
are  two  or  more  in  the  same  de^ee  of  consanguinity  to 
the  deceased,  who  are  not  all  females^  such  rights  as 
are  either  properly  feudal,  or  have  any  resemblance  to 
feudal  rights,  descend  by  law  wholly  to  one  of  them, 
who  is  considered  as  the  proper  heir  of  the  deceased; 
tiie  others,  who  have  tlie  name  of  next  of  kin  or  execu- 
tors, must  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  estate  gj^a 
which  is  of  a  more  perishable  nature.    Hence  has  arisen  put^y 
the  division  of  rights  to  be  explained  under  this  titk :  i»^||*- 
the  subjects  descending  to  tlie  heir  are  styled  htritMt,  ^^^ 
and  those  that  fall  to  the  nest  of  kin  tnoveabk* 


la   A    W. 
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#r  Scotiand' 


How  distio- 
guiiJttd. 


Ccrtito 
riehu  par- 
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kind 

indi; 
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f .  Air  riffhts  of  «r  aSecdoff  lands^  under  which  are 
comprehended  houses,  mills,  nahings,  teinds ;  and  all 
rights  of  subjects  that  wrefundo  annexa,  whether  com- 
pleted by  seisin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  nta  nalura.  On 
the  other  part,  every  thing  that  moves  itselif,  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land 
is  moveable ;  aa  housdiold  fiimiture,  corns,  cattle,  cash, 
arrears  of  rent  and  of  interest,  even  though  they  should 
be  due  on  a  right  of  annualrent ;  for  though  the  arrears 
last  mentioned  are  secured  on  land,  yet  being  already 
payable  they  are  considered  as  cadi.  Bygone  feu  du- 
ties like  other  arrears  are  moveable,  and  consequently 
belong  to  the  superior's  executors.  In  rights  bearing 
a  tract  of  future  time,  1. 1.  rights  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled at  once,  and  which  carry  a  yearly  profit  to  the 
creditor  while  they  subsist,  e.  g.  an  annuity  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  though  the  arrears  due  before  the 
creditor's  death  are  moveable,  yet  the  rights  themselves 
are  heritable,  both  because  they  yield  an  annual  profit, 
and  because  nothing  falls  under  executory  but  what  is 
instantly  payable,  and  can  be  gathered  in  and  distri- 
buted among  those  that  have  interest  in  it.  So  that 
admitting  them  not  to  be  heritable  ex  sua  fuUura,  the 
heir  is  fne  only  person  that  can  take  them.  Leases  of 
land  are  heritable,  both  as  they  have  a  tract  of  future 
time,  and  as  statute  has  given  to  them  in  certain  re* 
spects  the  effect  of  real  rights  of  land. 

3.  Debts  (nomina  debiiorum)  when  due  by  bill,  promis- 
sory note  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  constituted 
by  bcmd,  they  are  moveable  as  to  succession,  but  heri- 
table as  to  the  fisk  and  the  relict,  that  is^  though  by  the 
general  rule  moveable  rights  fall  under  the  communion 
of  goods  consequent  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables 
of  denounced  persons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fisk  by  sin- 
gle escheat,  yet  bonds  bearing  interest  do  neither,  but 
are  heritable  in  both  respects.  When  constituted  by 
bond  having  a  clause  of  infefbnent,  they  are  heritable. 

4.  Where  lands  are  voluntarily  sold,  either  by  a  formal 
disposition,  or  even  by  a  minute  of  sale,  the  price,  if  it 
be  not  heritably  secured,  must  as  a  moveable  subject  go 
to  the  seller's  executors.  But  in  judicial  sales  for  the 
behoof  of  creditors,  the  debts  continue  heritably  secu- 
red on  the  price  tiU  payment  or  the  conveyance  to  the 
purchaser ;  and  therefore  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  paid 
to  the  creditor  himself,  they  must  go  to  his  heir. 

5.  All  questions  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or 
moveable,  must  be  determined  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  ancestor's  death. 
If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period  it  must  belong  to  the 
heir  ;  if  moveable  it  must  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  affected  the 
subject  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  ances- 
tor's death  and  the  competition. 

Title  II Of  ike  Comtitutitm  q/*  HerUaUe  Righis,  of 

Holdings,  and  qfihe  respective  Righis  of  the  Superior 
and  Vassal. 

1.  Heritable  rights  are  governed  bv  the  feudal  law, 
wbich  owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  first  improvements 
to  the  Longobords,  whose  kings,  upon  having  penetra- 
ted into  Italy,  the  better  to  preserve  their  conquests 
found  it  their  interest  to  make  grants  to  their  principal 
commanders  of  great  part  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
to  be  again  sulxuvidea  by  them  among  the  u)wer  ofii- 
under  the  conditions  of  fidelity  and  military  ser- 
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2.  In  feudal  questions  we  are  governed,  in  the  first 
place^  by  our  own  statutes  and  customs;  where  these 


ftil  us,  Ire  have  r^ard  to  (he  practiee  ^f  neighbouring 
countries,  if  the  genius  of  their  law  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  ours ;  and  should  the  question  still  re* 
main  doubtful,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  written 
books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the  original  plan  on  which  all 
feudal  sjrstems  have  proceeded. 

3.  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  first  of  benefit  Ileflnitim 
enim,  and  afterwards  of  Jintdttm ;  and  was  defined,  A  ^  f«u«* 
graiuiioms  right  to  the  properly  of  lands,  made  under  the 
conditions  effeaUy  ana  military  service,  to  be  performed 

by  the  granter  to  the  receiver,  the  radical  right  of  the 
lands  Atilt  remaining  in  the  gmnier.  Under  lands  in  this 
definiticm,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  subjects  so 
connected  with  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a  part  Uiere* 
of;  as  houses,  mills,  fishings,  jurisdictions,  patronages, 
&c.  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature  were  gratui- 
tous, they  soon  became  the  subjeet  of  commerce ;  ser- 
vices of  a  civil  or  religious  land  were  frequently  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  military ;  and  now,  of  a  long  time, 
services  of  every  kind  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  He  who  qu^es  the 
grant  is  called  the  sui'Crior,  and  he  who  receives  it  the 
vassal.  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  commonly  called 
the  feu,  though  that  word  is  at  other  times  in  our  law 
used  to  signify  one  particular  tenure.  The  interest  re-' 
tained  by  the  supenor  in  the  feu,  is  styled  dominium 
directum,  or  the  superiority ;  and  the  interest  acquired 
by  the  vassal  dominium  utile,  or  the  property.  The 
word  fee  is  pnmiiscuously  applied  to  both. 

4.  Allodial  property  is  opposed  to  feus,  by  which  is  ADodial 
understood,  property  enidyed  by  the  owner  indepen-  property. 
dently  of  a  superior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ; 
but  with  us  no  lands  are  allodial  except  those  of  the 
king's  own  property,  his  superiorities,  and  manses  and 
glebes,  the  right  of  which  latter  is  completed  by  the 
presbyter3r's  designation,  without  any  feudal  grant 

5.  A  vassal,  though  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile, 
can  sub-feu  his  property  to  a  sub-vassal  by  a  subaltern 
right,  and  thereby  raise  a-  new  dominium  directum  in 
himself,  subordinate  to  that  which  is  in  his  superior, 
and  so  in  ijffiniium.  The  vassal  who  thus  sub-ieus,  is 
called  the  sub-vassal's  immediate  superior,  and  the  va8« 
sal's  superior  is  the  sub-vassal's  mediate  superior. 

6.  Eveiy  heritable  subject  capable  of  commerce  maT 
be  jmntm  in  feu.     From  this  general  rule  is  excepted, 

1.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which  is  not 
alienable  without  a  previous  dissolution  in  parliament. 

2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  devised  under  condition 
that  they  shall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  estate  in  hereditate 
jacenle  casmxA,  be  efiectually  aliened  by  the  heir  appa- 
rent (i.  e.  not  entered) ;  but  such  alienation  becomes 
effectual  upon  his  entry,  the  supervening  right  accru- 
ing in  that  case  to  the  purchaser. 

7.  The  feudal  right,  or  as  it  is  called  investiture,  is  Feadai 
constituted  by  charter  and  seisin.  By  the  charter,  we  chartciw 
understand  thai  writing  which  contains  the  grant  of  the 

feudal  subjects  to  the  v^aal,  whether  it  be  executed  m  the 
proper  form  of  a  charter  or  of  a  disposition.  Charters  by 
subject-superiors  are  granted,  either  I.  Amede  suptriore 
meo,  when  they  are  to  be  holden  not  of  the  granter  him- 
self but  of  his  superior.  This  sort  is  called  a  public  hold* 
in^,  because  vassals  were  in  ancient  times  pubUcly  re- 
ceived in  the  superior's  court,  before  the  pares  curia  or 
co-vassals.  Or,  2.  De  me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  ^  *<» 
holden  of  the  granter.  These  were  called  sometimes  base 
rights,  &om  bos,  lower,  and  sometimes  j)rivate,  because 
before  the  establishment  of  our  records  they  were  easily 
concealed  from  third  parties:  the  nature  of  all  which  wiu 

be  more  fully  explained  in  the  foUowiiig  Title.  An  ortgU 
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Ijjr  pnogrcitis  a  renetved  disposition  of  that  fee.  Tbe 
otitMHt  partsiof  a  charter  are,  tiie  narrative  or  Ted-* 
tdy  wlneb  expresses  the  causes  inducing  the  nant ;  the 
JiBpositwc  dame,  in  which  the  subjects  made  over  are 
described  by  such  characters  as  may  sufficiently  distm*. 
fpoA  ilhan,  and  here  also  the  order  of  succession  and 
limitation  oftlie  fee  is  expressed;  the  clause  of /tffiaabnr^ 
dedsring  the  particakdr  tenure  by  which  the  laifds  are  to 
be  holden;  m  chntseofwanrftiiaioe^by  whiehthegrant^ 
cr  oblices  himself  dilit  tiie  right  -conveyed  a^U  be 
fWBiUiiii  to  the  Mcer^er ;  and  the  pveeept  6£  seisin, 
wliicfa  is  Aeeommandcfthesii^perioror  grsni^r'Of  t^ 
ligln,  to  tais  bailie,  for  giving  seisin  or  possessiofi  to  the 
ymmd  or  his  vtfeorney/by  darvefingto4iimthe  ptoper 
qnmbols  ofthat  possession. 

••  Jl  sennn  is  the  instrument  or  attestation  of  a  no^^ 
tary,  tbit  possession  was  actually  given  by  the  superior 
or  Ids  baihe  to  the  vaual  or  his  attorney ;  and  h  some** 
tines  gals  the  mane  of  inf^iment,  though  that  word  in 
its  proper  sense  s^;nifies  the  whole  feu<£il  right  For  a 
loii^time,*Ae  iqypendingof  the  bailie's  seal*  to  tJie  su- 
penoKs  dtttfter  or  pieoept,  and  sometimes  his  separate 
deehoation  ^t  he  nad  given  seisin,  completed  the  vas«- 
sal's  right,  without  iibe  attestation  of  a  notary.  But  af- 
terwards a  notorial  instrument  came  to  be  considered  as 
a  neeessw^  solemnity,  not  suppUable  either  by  a  proof 
of  naturtf  possession,  or  even  of  the  special  fact,  that 
the  vassal  was  duly  entered  to  the  possession  by  the  sir- 
perior's  bailie. 

9*  AH  seisins  and  other  real  rights  mentioned  in  I6179 
c.  16,  must  be  registered  within  sixty  dajrs  after  their 
date,  either  in  the  general  register  of  seisins  at  £din« 
burgh,  or  in  the  register  of  the  particular  shire  appoint- 
ed by  the  acts,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  in 
every  case  the  shire  within  which  the  lands  lie.  Unre*- 
gistmd  seisins  are  ineffectual  against  third  parties,  but 
^ey  ane  vaKd  against  the  granters  and  their  heirs. 

10.  The  attestation  of  me  keeper  of  die  records  on 
the  bade  of  the  seisin  that  it  was  registered,  was  deemed 
a  suffident  registration! 686,  c.  19*  But  as  this  weakened 
die  security  intended  from  the  records  to  singular  suc- 
cessors, the  actual  booking  of  seisins  and  of  other  wri- 
tings 'presented  for  registration,  is  now  required,  1696, 
c.  >8.  Seisins  regularly  recorded  are  preferable,  not 
according  to  their  own  dates  but  the  dates  of  their  re- 
gistration. 

11.  Seisin  necessarily  supposes  a  superior  by  whom 
it  is  given ;  the  right,  thei^ore,  which  the  sovereign, 
who  acknowledges  no  superior,  has  over  the  whole 
lands  of  Scotland,  is  constituted  ;/trre  coronas  without 
seisin.  In  several  parcels  of  land  that  lie  contiguous  to 
one  another,  one  seisin  serves  for  all,  unless  the  right  of 
the  several  parcels  be  either  holden  of  different  supe- 
riors, or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed  by 
different  tenures  under  the  same  suj)erior. 

12.  A  charter  not  perfected  by  seisin^  is  a  right  mere- 
ly personal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property ;  and 
a  seisin  of  itself  bears  no  ikith  without  its  warrant.  It 
is  the  seism  and  charter  joined  together  that  constitutes 
the  feudal  right,  and  secures  the  receiver  against  die 
eflkst  of  all  posterior  seisins,  even  though  the  charten 
on  which  they  proceed  should  be  prior  to  his ;  arid  sdQ 
more  against  all  qualities  burdening  his  authoi's  right, 
contained  in  latent  personal  dedaradons  or  back-bonds, 
which  have  not  been  rendered  litigious  before  his  seisin. 

15.  No  quality  which  is  designed  as  a  lien  or  real 
burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  against  sin- 
gular successors^  if  it  be  not  inserted  in  the  mvestitore. 


U.  Feudal  subjects  are  dneBydistingiiuhed  by  their    Li». 
different  manners  of  hoklii^,  which  were  either  aisftf,  ^kiki. 


feu^  blanch^  or  btagage.'^^fVard'holdmg,  which  is  now .    • 
aboUflhed  by  %  <^.  I.  c.  50,  was  diat  which  wu^* 
granted  for  military  service.  ^^^ 

15r  Feu-'koUing  is  that  whereby  the  vassal  is  ohUgedboidu 
to  pay  to  die  superiora  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grun, .  _ 
and  sometimes  also  in  services  proper  to  a  fenn;  »m^ 
ploughbig,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  superior's  ufle,&c. 
nomine  feidifirma, 

Y6.  Slanck»kolding  (not  unlike  die  fiitdum  Jrmam  Bind* 
ofthe  Lombanls^  is  that  whereby  die  vassal  is  to  pay  to  U^ 
'  the  superior  an  ausory  yearly  duty ;  asa  penny  money, 
arose,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  &c.  meorehr  in  addu>ariei%« 
ment'oftke  superiority,  nomine  albmirmat. 

17.  Bitrgage^holding  is  that  by  which  borouglis  roy*  Baf|^. 
al  hold  of  die  sovereign  the  lands  which  are  eoBHined  ^^ 
in  dieir  charters  of  erection. 

18.  Feudal  subjects  granted  to  churches,  monaste- Matib- 
ries,  or  other  sodeties  for  religious  or  diaritable  uses,  vt  ^ 
said  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  manum  moriwm ; 
dther  because  all  casualties  must  necessarily  be  lost  to 

the  superior,  where  the  vassal  is  a  corporation  which 
never  aies ;  or  because  the  property  m  diese  sol]r|ects 
is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  transfer  it  ts 
another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  of  Popery  to  th^ 
church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for  the  behoof  of 
the  church,  or  in  puram  eleemosynam,  the  only  servien 
prestable  by  the  vassal,  were  prayers  and  singing  of 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  which  approaches 
more  to  blanch-holding  dian  ward.  The  purposes  «f 
such  grants  having  been  upon  the  Reformation  decla- 
red superstitious,  the  lands  mort^ied  were  annexed  to 
the  crown.  But  mortifications  to  universities,  hospita]i^ 
&c.  were  not  affected  by  that  annexation ;  and  lands 
may  at  this  day  be  mortified  to  any  lawful  'purpose,  ei« 
ther  by  blanch  or  by  feu-holding. 

19'  The  right  of  the  superior  continues  unimpaired  Bigkts^ 
notwithstandmg  the  feudal  grant,  unless  in  bo  far  a  ta^ 
the  dominium  utile,  or  property  is  conveyed  to  his  vss- 
sal :  His  infdbment  in  the  lands  subsists,  and  his  heir  ^ 
is  entided  to  be  vested,  not  in  die  superiority  caily,  but  °*^* 
in  the  lands  themselves,  of  which  his  ancestor  hid 
made  over  the  property.  Hence  he  can  sue  all  red 
actions  concerning  the  lands,  against  every  person 
but  the  vassal,  or  diose  deriving  right  from  him.  Tbe 
superiority  carries  a  right  to  the  services  and  an- 
nual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vassal's 
clmrter.  The  duty  payable  by  the  vassal  is  a  MiUm 
fundi,  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  perscaia]  sis 
tion  against  himself,  but  by  a  real  action  against  the 
lands.  'The  services  with  which  he  is  diarged,  if  they 
are  annual,  as  ploughing,  cutting  of  corns  or  hay,  &c. 
must  be  exacted  within  die  year.  The  services  «  per- 
sonal attendance^  by  hosting,  hunting,  watching,  and 
warding,  due  by  vassals,  are  ifi)oliuied,  I.  Geo.  II* 
St.  2.  c.  54 ;  and  in  lieu  of  them,  the  superior  is  enti- 
ded to  a  certain  annual  payment,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  if  the  parties  themselves  cannot  set* 
tie  it.  ^  , 

20.  Besides  the  constant  fixed  rights  of  superiority,  ^ 
diere  are  odiers  which,  because  they  depend  upon  luw  "*^ 
certain  events,  are  called  casua&ies.    The  c**^^^^"^ 
proper  to  a  ward-hMing,  while  that  tenure  sidisisted,  J^ 
were  ward,  recognition,  and  metrriawe.      By  die  late^^^ 
statutes,  20  and  25.  Geo.  II.  for  aboHsfaxng  ward-hold- 1,^ 
ings,  the  tenure  of  lands  holden  ward  of  the  aoun, 
and  of  the  prince,  b  turned  into  blanch,  for  payment 
of  one  penny  Scots  yearly^  npetatur  tanium;  and  the 
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l^v  tenure  of  those  holden  of  Aibjectt,  into  feu  fiv  pa^r- 
•'^cpdMd.  ment  of  such  yearly  feo-du^  in  money,  victual,  or  cat* 
^  ^        tie,  IB  place  of  all  aenrices,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 

Court  of  Session. 
Irritancy  by     2K  The  only  casuaky,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  to 
noQ-piy-    JeU'AoUittgSf  is  the  loss  or  tinsel  of  the  feu^ri^it,  by  the 
jnentof  feu-  m^giect  of  payment  of  die  feu-duty  for  two  full  years. 
J  597,  c  £46. 

22.  The  casualties  onunon  to  all  holdings,  are  noa- 
sarfry,  refi^  lifertnty  etchaU,  ^Htelamaiian,  md  jnirpre9' 
tmte.  Nom^^eiUty  is  that  casitaity  which  ariaes  to  the 
superior  «ut  of  tlie  rents  of  the  wudal  subject,  through 
tlieheir's  negleetingto  renew  the  invesdture  after  his 
anoestor^s  death.  This  casual^  was  iatrodooed  that 
the  siqverior,  while  he  was  without  a  ▼assail,  migfat  ba 
enabled  to  provide  Imnself  with  a  proper  person  to 
serve  him;  the  heir,  therefoiv,  as  soon  as  by  entering 
he  becomes  capable  of  serving  his  superier,  returns,  l^ 
our  customs,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  feu. 

23.  The  heb,  from  the  death  of  the  ancestor  tfll  he 
be  cited  by  die  superior  in  a  process  of  general  dedara- 

bdore  dta-  f0r  0f  Bon-entry,  loses  only  the  retoured  (kt$ies  of  his 
lands;  and  he  forfeits  these,  though  his  delay  should 
m^  argue  any  eonftempt  of  die  superior,  because  the 
oasuaky  is  oonsiderod  to  £tdl  as  a  condition  implied  in 
die  feudal  right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  transgression. 
But  where  die  dday  proceeds  not  from  die  heir,  but 
frrom  the  8u|)erior,  nothing  is  faifeited,  not  even  the 
retoured  dunes. 

24.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  die  superior  in  the 
action  ctf  general  declarator,  is  suhjeded  to  die  frill 
rents  till  his  sntry,  because  Ids  neglect  is  1ms  excisable 

Hiat  non-.  sftef  Citation.    The  retoured  dudes  due  before  citadon 

ntry  doda  are  debiiajundi,  winch  the  superior,  as  creditor,  may 

t^ia  JmmF'  recover  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground ;  but  die  rig^ 

**  which  he  nas  to  die  frill  dudes  diat  fdl  after  citadon, 

does  not  accrue  to  him  as  creditor,  but  as  inierim  do* 

mhms  of  the  rents;  in  whidi  character  he  can  make 

the  rents  effectual  by  a  petitory  action  against  tenants 

and  intromitters,  improperl  v  called  a  speoal  declarator. 

25.  Reiief  is  that  casualty  which  entities  die  supe- 
rior to  an  acknowledgement  or  consideration  frtnn  die 
heir  fiir  receiving  him  as  vassal.  It  is  called  relief^  be- 
cause by  the  entry  of  the  heir  his  fee  is  relieved  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  superior.  The  superior  can  recover 
this  casualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a 

debiium  ^^^^^fn  fundi,  or  by  a  personal  action  against  liie  heir, 
who,  if  the  lands  hiold  of  the  crown,  is  sulijected  by  his 
taking  a  nrecept  >»f  seisin  fix>m  the  chancery,  though 
he  diould  not  iitfeft  himself  upon  it  In  blandi  and 
feu-holdings  where  this  casual^  is  esqpressly  stipulated, 
a  year's  bltfich  or  feu-duty  is  due  in  name  of  relief,  be- 
sides the  current  year's  duty,  payable  in  name  of  blanch 
or  feu-frum. 

^  26.  Eseheai  (from  esche&ir,  io  hoffpen  or  faU,)  an- 
dendy  signified  any  casualty  or  fr>rfeitnre  by  is^ch  a 
right  fell  frtmi  die  proprietor,  or  accrued  to  another; 
but  it  has  been  since  restricted  to  diat  special  forfei- 
ture which  fidls  through  a  person's  being  denounced  re- 
bel It  is  eidier  single  or  liferent*— Single  esdieat, 
though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  superior,  must  be  ex- 

E lamed  in  diis  place,  because  of  its  coincidence  widi 
ferent 

27.  After  a  debt  is  constituted,  either  Inr  a  formal 
•decree,  or  by  r^istration  of  the  ground  ci[  debt,  (whidi, 
to  the  special  effect  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree)  the  creditor  may  obtaip  letters  of  homing,  is- 
suing from  the  signet,  commanding  messengers  to  charge 
the  debtor  to  pay  or  petform  ins  obli^^on  widiin  a 


tSiitL 


ndU 


:heat« 


«1« 


day  certain.  Where  hornng  ^raeeeds  dki  a  fanoaal  de» 
cree  of  the  Session,  the  time  indulged  by  law  to  the 
debtor  is  fifteen  days ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  the  oomois- 
sulnofteitids,  it  is  ten:  Where  it  proceeds  onaregia- 
tered  obligation,  i^diidi  specifies  the  nundber  of  <hiys, 
that  nuuMr  must  be  the  rule ;  and  if  no  precise  num^ 
her  be  ncntioned,  the  charge  must  be  given  on  fifteen 
days,  whiA  is  the  term  of  law,  unlen  where  special 
statute  interposes ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which  die  oebtor 
may  be  charged  on  six  days. 

28.  The  messenger  must  execute  dMse  letters,  (and 
indeed  all  summonses)  against  the  debtor,  eidier  per» 
sonally  or  at  his  dwellii^-house.  If  payment  be  not 
made  within  the  days  mentioned  in  die  homiiig,  the 
messenger,  after  prodaimmg  three  oyesses  at  the  max^ 
ket  cross  of  the  head  borough  of  the  debtor's  domicili 
and  readh^  die  letters  there,  blows  three  blasts  with  a 
horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is  understood  to  be  pro- 
claimed rebel  to  the  king  for  contempt  of  his  authori- 
ty;  after  which  he  must  affix  a  copy  of  the  execution 
to  the  market-cross.  l*his  is  adled  die  poUicatjon  of 
the  dOigence,  or  a  denundadon  at  the  bom.  Pcraena 
denounced  rdiels  have  not  a  osnomi  tiamUmjudwio; 
diey  can  neither  sue  nor  defend  in  any  action.  Peiw 
eons  cited  to  die  Court  of  Jnstidary  may  be  also  de- 
nounced rebels,  eidier  fer  appearing  diere  with  too 
great  a  number  of  attendants,  or,  if  by  feiling  to  up* 
pear,  they  are  declared  frigitives  from  the  law.  aj 
the  act  abolishing  ward-holdmgs,  the  casualties  both  of 
single  and  liferent  escheat  are  discharsed  wIku  pro- 
ceding  upon  denunciation  for  dvil  <£bts ;  but  they 
stiU  continue  when  they  arise  from  crimmal  causes. 
All  movesbles  belonging  to  the  rebd  at  die  time  of  Us 
rebdlioQ  (whedier  proceeding  upon  denunciation  or 
sentence  in  a  criminal  trial),  and  all  that  shall'be  afteiv 
wards  acquired  by  him  until  relaxation,  faH  under  sin- 
gle escheat 

29.  The  rebel,  if  he  eidier  pays  die  debt  charged 
fer,  or  suspends  the  diligence,  may  procure  ietteia  of 
relaxation  from  the  hom,  which,  if  puUislwd  in  the 
same  place»  and  re^stered  fifteen  dajrs  thereafter,  in 
the  same  roister  widi  the  denunciation,  have  the  ef- 
fect to  restore  him  to  his  former  state. 

80.  The  rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year 
and  day  after  rebellion,  is  construed  to  be  dvilly  dead : 
And,  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his 
superiors,  as  being  without  a  vassal,  are  entitled  each 
of  them  to  the  rents  of  such  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
die  rebel  as  hold  of  himsdf  during  all'the  days  of  the 
rebel's  natural  life,  by  the  casualty  of  liferent  escheat; 
except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon  treason  or 
proper  rebellion,  15S5,  c.  S2»  in  which  last  case  the 
liferent  falls  to  the  king. 

81.  Disclamation  is  that  casualty  whereby  a  vassal 
forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  superioTi  if  he  insowns  or 
disdaims  him  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it 
Purpretture  draws  likewise  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
feu  after  it,  and  is  incurred  by  the  vassal's  encroaching 
upon  any  pari  of  his  superior's  property,  or  attemptii^^ 
by  building,  endosing,  or  otherwise,  to  midce  it  his 
own.  In  mith  these  fendd  delinquendes,  the  least  co- 
lour of  excuse  saves  die  vassal. 

82.  Under  the  dominium  utile  wliidi  die  voiwal  ac- 
quires bv  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  pn^ 
perty  ot  whatever  is  considered  as  part  of  die  lands, 
whether  bouses,  woods,  enclosures,  &c  above  ground; 
or  coal,  limestone,  minerals,  &c.  under  mund. 

88.  There  are. certain  rights  naturwy  consequent 
on  property,  which  Kt  deemed  to  be  reserved  by  die 
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crown  as  regalia,  unless  they  be  speeially  conveyed. 
Gold  and  silver  mines  are  of  this  sort ;  the  first  uni« 
vmally,  'and  the  other  where  three  half-pennies  of 
silver  can  be  extracted  from  the  pound  of  lead^  14£4« 
a  12,  (three  haU-pennies  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is 
equal  to  about  two  shillings  five  pennies  of  our  pre- 
sent Scots  money,  according  to  Mr.  Ruddiman,  Pref, 
to  Diplom.  Scot,  p.  82.)  These  were  by  our  ancient 
law  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  but  by  an  unprinted  actj 
1592,  No.  12,  they  are  dissolved  from  it;  and  every 
freeholder,  (that  is,  as  to  this  question^  every  proprie- 
tor, though  he  should  hold  his  lands  of  a  subject,  8th 
Dec.  1739,  D.  Argyll,)  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the 
mines  within  his  own  lands^  with  the  burden  of  de« 
livering  to  the  crown  a  tenth  of  what  shall  be  brought 
up,  12th  Jan,  1750,  E.  Hopeton.  This  unprinted  sta« 
tute  mentions  also  tin  and  copper  mines,  as  if  these 
were  inter  regalia, 

84.  Salmon  fishing  is  likewise  a  right  understood  to 
be  reserved  by  the  crown  if  it  be  not  expresslv  grant* 
ed;  but  forty  years  possession  thereof,  where  the  lands 
are  either  erected  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the 
genera]  clause  of  fishings,  establishes  the  full  right  of 
the  salmon  fishing  in  the  vassal.  A  chaner  of  lands, 
within  which  any  of  the  king's  forests  lie,  does  not 
oury  the  pniperty  of  such  forest  to  the  vassal. 

85.  All  the  subjects  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 
accounted  res  fubucae,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c« 
are,  since  the  introduction  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  re- 
gaUa,  cr  in  patrimonio  priticipis ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  said  to  infer  purpresture. 

S6,  The  vassal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  only 
to  the  lands  specially  contaii^  in  the  charter,  but  to 
those  that  have  been  possessed  forty  years  as  periineni 
thereof. 

37.  As  barony  is  a  nomen  univertitatis,  and  unites 
the  several  parts  contained  in  it  into  one  individual 
right,  tlie  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
it  all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  consists,  though 
they  should  not  be  specially  enumerated  (and  this  holds 
even  without  erection  into  a  barony,  in  lands  that  have 
been  united  under  a  special  name.) 

88.  The  vassal  is  entitled  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 
ver them  from  his  tenants  by  an  action  for  rent  before 
his  own  court,  and  from  all  other  possessors  and  intro- 
mitters,  by  an  action  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
sheriff.  He  can  also  remove  from  his  lands  tenants 
who  have  no  leases,  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leases 
to  others.— *A  tack  is  a  contract  of  location,  whereby 
the  use  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  subject  is  set 
to  the  lessee  or  tacksman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei- 
ther in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ^ound,  or  services. 
It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
concerning  lands.  Tacks,  therefore, .  that  are  given 
verbally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  against 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year. 

89.  The  Ucksman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits 
which  spring  up  annually  from  the  sub^^ct  set,  either 
naturally,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  tacksman ;  he  is 
not,  therefore,  entitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber 
above  ground,  and  far  less  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clav, 
&C.  under  ground,  the  use  of  which  consumes  the  sub- 
sunce.  All  tacks  were,  by  1 449,  c.  7,  for  the  encou- 
ragement  of  agriculture,  declared  effectual  to  the  tacks- 
man for  the  full  time  of  their  endurance,  into  whose 
hands  soever  the  lands  mi^j^ht  come. 

40.  Tacks  necessarily  imply  a  delectus  oersonaSt  a 
choice  by  the  setter  of  a  proper  peiMi  tot  aia  teaaat* 


Hence  the  conveyance  oFa  tack  not  granted  to  asngneeiy    in 
u  ineffectual  without  the  landlord's  consent  ^^^»^ 

41.  It  is  not  a  fixed  point  whether  a  tacksman  nay  ^*nr^ 
subset  the  lands  without  an  express  power  of  labiet*  Tick'sn 
ting.   Lard  Slairt  II.  9,  22,  ana  Mackenzie  k.  1.  affinn  °»7  ^ 
he  cannot ;  but  it  was  adjudged,  Hartt  955,  that  he'''' 
might,  even  where  the  tack  excluded  assignees  per  ex. 
pressum^^far  more  ought  he  to  have  this  power  where 

the  exclusion  of  assignees  is  only  implied. 

42.  If  neither  the  setter  nor  tacksman  shall  proper*  Twii^ 
ly  discover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  dissohred  oiitta 
at  the  term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  understood 

or  presumed  to  have  enteied  into  a  new  tack  upoo  the 
same  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  tadt  relo» 
cation,  and  continues  till  the  landk>rd  warn  the  tensnt 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounce  his  tack  to  the  laikU 
lord.  This  obtains  also  in  the  case  of  moveable  tenants, 
who  possess  firom  year  to  year  without  written  tadu. 

43.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  setter  is  commonly  bound  OUtpiui 
to  put  all  the  houses  and  office-houses  necessary  for  the  upn  tu 
farm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry;  and  the"*^^'^ 
tenant  must  ^eep  them  and  leave  them  so  at  hisremov*  ||^. 
al.     But  in  tacLs  o£  houses,  the  setter  must  not  only .    '  ^. 
deliver  to  the  tenant  the  subject  set,  in  tenantsbk  r&*  {^  * 
pair  at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  durii^ 

the  whole  years  of  the  tack  ;  and  if  it  should  beoome 
insufficient  before  the  ish,  though  without  the  settei'i 
fault,  the  tack-du^  must  either  be  entirely  remitted, 
or  suffer  an  abatement  in  proportion  to  the  damage  sue* 
tained  by  the  tenant. 

44.  A  tenant,  if  his  landlord  should  refuse  to  accent  ObiyibM 
the  victual-rent  when  offered  in  due  time,  is  liable  only  « tbe 
for  Uie  prices  as  fixed  for  the  sheriff-fiars  of  that  year;**^'^ 
but  if  he  has  not  duly  offered  hia  tent  in  kind,  he  must 

pay  the  value  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  country ; 
and  over  and  above  make  gooa  to  the  heritor  the  du 
mages  incurred  by  him  through  the  not  delivery,  if, 
e,  g.  he  should  be  thereby  disabled  from  performing  a 
contract  with  a  merchant  to  whcHU  he  nad  sold  bis 
farms.     If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  inundatioo,  ^^^J' 
or  calamity  of  war,  should  have  brought  upon  the  crop  ^^\ 
an  extraordinary  damage  {plus  quam   UMeraUle)  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  daim  for  anv  part 
of  the  tack-duty ;  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate^ 
he  might  exact  the  full  rent.     It  is  nowhere  defined 
what  degree  of  stenli^  or  devastation  makes  a  Ion 
not  to  be  borne,  but  the  general  rule  of  the  ^^^""^q^^ 
law  seems  to  be  made  ours,  by  DirL  1 08.     Tenants  are  ^'^,^ 
obliged  to  pay  no  cesses  or  public  buzdena  to  which  ^.^  ^ 
they  are  not  expressly  bound  by  their  tacks ;  but  the  ^^^ 
law  itself  divides  the  burdens  of  the  schoolmaster's  sip 
lary  equally  between  the  prc^arietor  and  his  tenants, 
I696,  c  36. 

45.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currencji  D^^i^ 
1.  In  the  same  manner  as  feu-rights,  by  the  tacksman* ^*^ 
running  in  arrear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years  together;  ^^.^k 
but  it  noav  be  prevented  by  the  tenant* a  making  pay-  |^r 
ment  at  the  bar  before  sentence.    2.  Where  the  tensnt 
either  runs  in  arrear  of  one  year's  rent,  or  leaves  his 
fium  uncultivated  at  the  usual  season,  the  judge-ordi- 
nary, when  applied  to  by  the  proprietor,  isjequired  by 

the  Act  S^  14th  Dec.  1746,  to  ordain  the  tenant  togive 
security  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the  rent  of  the  five  fbU 
lowing  crops,  if  the  taok  shall  subsist  so  long ;  other- 
^  wise  to  deceib  him  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  was  at  an 
end.  3.  Tacks  nuiy  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by  ths 
mutual  consent  of  parties,  e.  g,  by  the  tacksman's  re- 
nunciation accepted  by  the  proprietor  i  buivobali** 
Dunciations  may  be  railed  fixm* 
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Uv  40.  The  tanant  wh6  intends  to  quit  hid  ^omession  at 
if  sootland.  the  ish  of  his  tack^  ou^ht  to  make  a  renunciation  there- 
'^'■'Y^  of  to  his  landlord^  ei£er  in  writing  or  otherwise^  forty 
upon  th«ir  ^jg  before  the  term  of  the  Whitsunday  at  or  inunedi- 
J^""^"'"  ately  preceding  the  ish.  But  if  a  landlord  wants  to  re- 
move a  tenant^  he  is^  hy  1555,  c.  39,  required  to  warn 
him,  upon  a  precept  signed  by  himself,  forty  days  pre- 
ceding the  tenn  of  the  Whitsunday  before  described, 
personnlly  or  at  his  dwelling-house,  to  remove  at  that 
term  with  his  family  and  effects.  This  precept  must 
be  also  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  there- 
after read  in  the  parish-oiurch  where  the  lands  lie,  af- 
ter die  morning  service,  and  afRxed  to  the  most  patent 
door  thereof.  Whitsunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable 
feast,  is,  in  questions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  1 5th  of 
May,  by  I69O,  c.  SQ,  In  warmngs  &om  tenements 
within  borough,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  tenant  be  warn- 
ed forty  days  before  the  ish  of  the  tack,  whether  it  be 
Whitsunday  or  Martinmas ;  and  in  these  the  ceremony 
of  chalking  the  door  is  sustained  as  a  warning,  when 
proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order  from  the  proprietor, 
though  without  tlie  warrant  of  a  magistrate.  Where 
the  tenant  is  bound  bv  an  express  clause  of  his  tack  to 
remove  at  the  ish  of  it,  without  warning,  such  obliga- 
tion is,  by  the  above-quoted  act  of  sederunt,  14th  Dec. 
1756,  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  letters  of 
homing ;  upon  which,  if  the  landlord  charges  his  te- 
nant forty  oays  before  the  said  Whitsunday,  the  judge 
is  authorized  to  eject  him  within  six  days  a^er  the  term 
of  removing  expressed  in  the  tack. 

47-  The  landlord  lias  in  security  of  his  tack-duty, 
over  and  above  the  tenant's  persons  obligation,  a  tacit 
pledge  of  hypothec,  not  only  in  the  fruits,  as  he  had  by 
the  Roman  law,  but  in  the  cattle  pasturing  on  the 
ground.  The  com  and  other  fruits  are  hjrpothecated 
for  the  rent  of  that  year  whereof  they  are  the  crop ; 
for  which  they .  remain  affected,  though  the  landlord 
should  not  use  his  riffht  for  years  together.  The  whole 
cattle  on  the  ground  considered  as  a  quantity,  are  hy- 
pothecated for  a  year's  rent,  one  afVer  anotner  succes- 
sively, provided  the  hypothec  be  applied  within  three 
months  from  the  kst  conventional  term  of  pavment  of 
each  year.  In  tacks  of  houses,  breweries,  sndps,  and 
other  tenements  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furni- 
ture and  other  goods  brought  into  the  subject  set  {iuvec" 
ia  et  Ulata,)  are  hypothecated  to  the  landlord  for  one 
'a  et  U-  year's  rent— The  king's  prerogative  process  takes  place 
of  the  landlord's  hypothec. 

Title  III.    Of  the  Voluntaiy  Trammmion  of  Heri* 
table  RigHts  by  Confirmation  and  Resignation, 

1.  A  vassal  may  transmit  his  feu  either  to  universal 
'  successors  as  heirs,  or  to  singular  successors, .  i.  e.  those 

who  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  other  singular  title. 
This  last  sort  of  transmission  is  either  voluntary,  by 
disposition ;  or  necessary,  by  adjudication. 

2.  Dispositions  to  be  holden  of  the  disponer  are 
transmissions  only  of  the  proper^',  the  superiority  re- 
maining as  formerly.     This  sort  does  not  necessarily  rc- 

2 aire  a  confirmation  by  the  granter's  superior,  because 
is  vassal  continues  the  same  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
altern right  granted  to  the  subvassal ;  but  because  the 
subvassaJ's  property  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  all  the 
casualties  falling  by  his  superior,  where  confirmation  is 
not  adhibited,  it  is  commonly  applied  for. 

3.  Dispositions  to  be  holden  of  the  granter's  superi- 
or, may  be  perfected  either  by  confirmalion  or  resigna- 
tion ;  and  therefore  they  generally  contain  both  precept 
of  sdisui  ai;d  procaratory  of  resignation.     When  the 
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receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in  the  first  way,  he 
takes  seisin  upon  the  precept;  but  such  seisin  is  inef- 
fectual without  the  superior's  confirmation;  for  the  dis- 
ponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vassal  till  the  superior  re- 
ceive him  as  such,  or  confirm  the  holding. 

4.  Resignation  is  that  form  of  law  by  wliich  a  vassal 
surrenders  his  feu  to  his  superior ;  and  it  is  either  ad 
perpeluam  remanentiam,  or  injavorem.  In  resimiations 
ad  remaneniiam,  where  the  feu  is  resigned  to  me  effect 
that  it  may  remain  with  the  superior,  the  superior,  who 
before  had  the  superiority,  acquires  by  the  resignation 
the  property  also  of  the  lands  resignea ;  and  as  his  in- 
fefbnent  of  the  lands  still  subsisted,  notwithstanding 
the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vassal  the  proper- 
ty, therefore,  upon  the  vassal's  resignation,  the  supe- 
rior's right  of  property  revives,  and  is  consolidated  with 
the  superiority,  without  tlie  necessity  of  a  new  infeft- 
ment ;  so  that  resignations  ad  remanenliam  are  tmly 
extinctions,  not  transmissions,  of  a  right 

5.  Resignations  in  favorem  are  made,  not  with  an  in- 
tention that  tlie  property  resigned  should  remain  with 
the  superior,  but  that  it  snould  be  again  given  by  him  in 
favour  either  of  the  resigner  himself,  or  of  a  third  par- 
ty. They  have  not  therefore  the  effect,  like  resigna- 
tions ad  remanenfiam,  of  divesting  the  resigner ;  for 
the  surrender  is  not  attended  with  any  purpose,  or  cau" 
sa  habilis  of  transferring  the  property  to  the  superior, 
but  is  only  used  as  a  step  to  convey  to  another ;  conse- 
(juently  the  fee  remains  in  the  resigner  till  the  person 
in  whose  favour  tlie  resignation  is  made,  gets  his  right 
fi"om  the  superior  perfected  by  seisin. 

6.  Formerly,  one  who  was  vested  with  a  personal 
right  of  lands,  1.  e,  a  right  not  completed  by  seisin,  ef- 
fectuallv  divested  himself  by  disponing  it  to  another ; 
after  which,  no  right  remained  in  the  disponer  which 
could  be  carried  by  a  second  disposition,  because  a  per- 
sonal right  is  no  more  than  a  jus  ohligationia,  which 
may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  sufficiently  expressing 
the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doctrine,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  rendered  the  security  of  the  records  ex- 
tremely imcertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to  such 
rights  as  required  seisin  to  complete  tliem ;  and  there- 
fore it  now  obtains,  that  the  granter  of  a  personal  right 
of  lands  is  not  so  divested,  by  convejnng  the  right  to 
one  person,  but  that  he  mav  effectually  make  it  over 
afterwards  to  another ;  and  the  preference  between  the 
two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  tlie  dispositions, 
but  on  the  priority  of  .the  seisins  following  upon  them. 

Title  IV.  Qf  Redeemable  Rights,  and  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  Burdens  affecting  Lands — Servitudes  and 
Teinds, 

I.  An  heritable  right  is  said  to  be  redeemable  when  Redeem- 
it  contains  a  right  of  reversion  or  return  in  favour  of  able  right* 
the  person  from  whom  the  right  flows.     Reversions  are  containing 
either  legal,  which  arise  from  the  law  itself^  as  in  acMu-  •  '*^*'' 
dications,  which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable  witnin  '  ^"' 
a  certain  term  after  their  date ;  or  conventional,  which 
are  constituted  by  the  agreement  of  parties,  as  in  wad- 
sets, rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  of  security.     A  Wadset ; 
tvadset  (from  wad  or  pledge)  is  a  right  by  which  lands 
or  otlier  heritable  subjects  are  impignorated  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  his  creditor  in  security  of  his  debt ;  and  like 
other  heritable  rights  is  perfected  by  seisin.    The  debt- 
or, who  grants  the  wadset,  and  has  the  right  of  rever- 
sion, is  called  the  rererser  ;  and  the  creditor,  receiver  of 
the  wadset,  is  called  the  wadsetter. 

8.  Wadsets  are  either  proper  or  improper.'     A  proper  proper; 
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waalset  is  titm  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  ed  from  the  full  use  of  what  is  his  own^  or  is  ob%d    Uv 

Imd  sliaU  f^  for  the  use  of  ue  money;  so  that  the  tosui^another  ta  do  something  upon  it    Servitudes^  Settle' 

w^dbettier  takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents^  and  enjoys  them  are  either  natural,  legal,  or  cowoenHenaL    Nature  iteelf  ^"^^ 

widKNit  Mooundng  in  satisfaction  or  in  sotuium  of  his  in-  may  be  said  to  Constitute  a  servitude  upon  inloior  tone,  ^^'^^'i 

lliough,  therefore,  the  rent  of  the  lands  should  ments,  whereby  tliey  must  receive  the  water  that  fills 


be  less  dian  the  yearly  interest  of  the  sum  lent^  the  from  Uiose  that  stand  on  higher  ground.    L^a/gervi.|^. 

lands  are  redeemable  upon  payment  of  the  bare  prin-  tudes  are  established  bv  statute  or  custom  frtmi  const. 

cipal  sum,  without  any  claim  for  bygone  interests ;  if  derations  of  public  policy :  among  whidi  may  be  num- 

it  amounts  to  more,  the  wadsetter  is  not  obliged  to  im-  bered,  the  public  restraints  laid  upon  the  pronrieton  of 

pute  the  surplus  (in  sortem)  towards  the  extinction  of  tenements  witiiin  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by  loSl,  c.  26, 

the  prindpal  sum.    Where  the  wadsetter  thus  subjects  and  1698,  c  8.    There  is  as  greet  variety  of  emven- rnvtc. 

himself  to  all  the  chances  by  which  the  fruits  may  be  tional  servitudes,  as  there  are  ways  by  which  the  exer«  tJooiL 

tost,  it  is  a  proper  wadset,  though  the  reverser  should  cise  of  proper^  maybe  restrained  by  paction  in  favoar 

be  obliged  to  pay  the  public  burdens.  of  anotner.     They  are  constituted  eimer  by  grant,  where 

S.  In  an  improper  wadset  the  reverser,  if  the  rent  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  expressedtin  writiiig; 

flhould  fall  short  of  the  interest,  is  taken  bound  to  make  or  by  prescription,  where  his  consent  is  presumed  fran 

up  the  deficiency ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  wadsetter  his  acquiescence  in  the  burden  for  forty  years, 
is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrescence  towards  extinction        8.  Servitudes  are  either  predial  (sometimes  called  Servitaia 

of  the  capital.    And  as  soon  as  the  whcde  sums,  princi-  rud)  or  personal.    Predial  servitudes  are  burdens  im- cither  pi- 

pal  and  mterest,  are  extinguished  by  the  wadsetter's  posed  upon  one  tenement  in  favour  of  another  tcne-^^^"i<^' 

possession,  he  may  be  compelled  to  renounce  or  divest  ment,  and  are  divided  into  rvfio/ servitudes,  or  of  lamb;  "^'' 

nimself  in  &vour  of  the  reverser.    Where  the  wadset-  and  urban  servitudes,  or  ^  houses.    The  rural  aervi-  ^^^ 

ter,  in  place  of  possessing  by  himself^  grants  a  back-  tudes  of  the  Romans  were  iter,  actus,  via,  aquesdweintf  ^^?^ 

tack  of^the  lands  to  the  reverser  for  payment  of  the  in-  aqua  haustus,  and  'jus  pascendi  pecoris.    Similar  servi-  ^^ 

terest  of  the  wadset  sums,  as  the  tack  duty,  the  wadset  tudes  are  recognised  in  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  as  of  a  foot  ^^c. 

is  thereby  rendered  improper ;  for  the  wadsetter  has  in  road,  horse  road,  cart  road,  doms  and  aaueducCs,  ws- 

that  event  no  chance  of  getting  more  than  his  interest ;  tering  of  cattle,  and  pasturage.    The  chier  aervitodes  of 

and  consequently  the  redemption  is  biu-dened,  not  only  houses  among  the  Romans  were  those  of  support,  viz. 

with  the  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  but  of  the  in-  ti^ni  immiitendi,  and  onerisforendi.    The  first  was  the 

terest  or  tack  duties  remaining  unpaid.  '  But  this  bur-  right  of  fixing  in  our  neighbour's  wall  a  jmst  or  beam 

den  is  ineffectual  against  singular  successors,  if  it  be  from  our  house ;  the  second  was  that  m  resting  tiie 

not  expressed  in  the  right  of  reversion,  or  if  the  back^  weight  of  oqe's  house  upon  his  nei^^bonr^s  wall.    To 

taick  be  not  recorded  in  the  proper  renter.  these  may  be  added  the  servitudes  Mtius  non  teUeftH,  d 

Rifl^  of       ^  4.  Infefbnents  of  annuaurent   are  also  redeemable  non  offidendi  luminihus  vel  prospeetui,  restraining  pio» 

■nnuslrenu  rights.    A  right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  pro-  nrietors  fxom  raising  their  houses  beyond  a  cotun 

perty  of  the  &ids,  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  neight,  or  from  making  any  building  whatsoever  tint 

upon  the  property,  for  pa3rment  of  the  interest  or  an-  may  hurt  the  light  or  prospect  of  the  dominant  tens* 

malrent  contained  in  the  right ;  and  consequently  the  ment,— which  several  servitudes  are  also  known  in  tbe 

bygone  interests  due  upon  it  are  debitafiinai.  law  of  Scotland.  ^  ^ 

Bi«bt  of         5.  Infefrments  in  security  are  another  kind  of  redeem-        9.  fiut  besides  these,  there  are  two  predHU  servitnda  ^^^ 

"^^^^f^*      able  right,  (now  frequently  used  in  place  of  rights  of  usual  in  Scotland  to  which  the  Romans  were  stnngen,  ^'^ 

annualrent,)  by  which  the  receivers  are  infeft  in  the  viz.  that  offuel  orjeal,  and  divot,  and  c/£thirlafe.  The      ' 

lands  themselves,  (and  not  simply  in  an  annualrent  forth  first  is  a  right,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  dominant  te- 

of  them,)  for  security  of  the  prmdpal  sums,  interest^  and  nement  may  turn  up  peats,  turfs,  feals,  or  divote,  from 

penalty  contained  in  the  rights.    These  rights  when  the  ground  of  the  servient,  and  carr^  ^em  off  either  for 

they  are  granted,  not  to  the  creditors  for  pajrment  of  fuel  or  thatch,  or  the  other  uses  of  his  own  tenement 

their  debte,  but  to  cautioners  for  relief  of  dieir  engage-  TMrkige  is  that  servitude  by  which  lands  are  aatricted  ^^ 

ments,  are  called  infeftments  of  relief.     If  an  infefi-  or  thirkd  to  a  particular  mill,  and  the  poesesaorB  bound  "^ 

ment  in  security  be  granted  to  a  creditor,  he  may  there-  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment  of  certain  mal- 

upon  enter  into  the  immediate  possession  of  toe  lands  tures  and  sequels,  as  the  agreed  price  of  grinding, 
or  annualrent  for  his  payment ;  whoeas  rights  of  re-        10.  Servitudes  are  extinguished,  1.  Conjunane,  wbeo  ^^ 

lief  are  conditional,  and  have  no  operation  till  the  cau-  the  same  {Person  comes  to  be  tlie  proprietor  of  die  do- ^'^' 

tioner  eidier  pays  the  debt,  or  is  custreBsed  for  it  minant  and  servient  tenements ;  for  ref  sua  nemni  ter- 

Preference      6.  All  Hffhts  of  annuahent^  rights  m  security^  and  w<,  and  the  use  the  proprietor  ther^Aer  xnakes  of  die 

of  ddUa     generally  wnatever  constitutes  a  r^  burden  on  the  fee,  servient  tenement  is  not  jure  servitutis,  but  is  an  act  rf 

fmdi*         Qii^y  ^  ^g  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is  prefer-  property.    2.  By  the  perishing  either  of  the  dociinaBt 

able  to  all  adjudications  or  other  diligences  intervening  or  servient  tenement.   8,  Servitudes  are  loet  non  uiendSf 

between  the  date  of  the  right,  and  <?  die  adjudication  by  the  dominant  tenement's  neglecting  to  use  the  r^ 

deduced  on  it,  not  only  for  the  principal  sum  contained  for  forty  years,  which  is  considered  as  sl  derelictioo  rf 

in  the  right,  but  also  for  the  wholepast  interest  contained  it,  though  he  who  has  the  servient  tenement  shook!  bare 

in  the  adiudication.    This  preference  arises  from  the  made  no  interruption  by  doing  acts  contrary  to  ^  s^* 

nature  of  real  debts,  or  debitajundi,  and  is  expressly  re-  vitude. 

served  by  the  act  166 1,  c.  62,  estoblishing  the /pari        Pfr#oiMi/ servitudes  are  those  by  which  the  property  hnw 

pa$su  preference  of  adjudications ;  but  in  order  to  ob-  of  a  subject  is  burdened  in  fkvour  not  of  a  tenemeut  bat  vfisM. 

tain  It  for  the  interest  of  the  interest  accumulated  in  the  qfaperson.   The  only  personal  servitude  Imown  in  our  Ufe^ 

adjudication,  such  adjudication  must  proceed  on  a  pro-  kw,  is  usufruct  or  liferent,  which  is  a  right  to  use  and 

i%'tm  of  poinding  the  ground.  enjoy  a  thin^  during  life,  the  substance  of  it  being  pfe- 

tkrvHit4$t      7.  lierpUudei9  a  burden  affecting  hmds  or  other  hen-  served.    A  liferent  cannot  therefore  be  constituted  upon 

•^•1.        table  lubjecu,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  either  restrainT  things  which  perish  in  the  use ;  and  tinm^  it  ratf 
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Uw     iuM>n  anbjecto'^wbicli  graduaily  wear  out  by  tinre,  m  Imt  imtt,  herbfl,  ft&^tfe  iiot  titbdblB  w^  J^^^ 

if  Scotland.  houscholS  filmiture,  &c  yet  yitli  «s  it  is  generally  ap«  ifaent  be jproved.  itfSoouaDtf. 

-V*^  plied  to  heritable  euWel9.    He  whoee  property  ig  bwr-        l6.Aftertkeftefoim«ti0n,3iiiiK8VLeoil«^^ 

d^ed  ifl  usoally  called  tbejlEar.  s^aa  pniprietur  of  all  the  dmrchknds ;  partly  because  i^odt  tdz- 

(Igjpic  12.  Liferents  are  divided  into  coiieeii^iemal  and  %«!  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  bedn  gtmited  lrar6  de- «d  by 

dtod      Conventional  liferents  are  either  sin^Je,  or  ^  reservation*  clared  sapentitiousy  «nd  ptftly  in  consfequene^  af  ^  re*  ^^?^ 

Aitffiple  fi/2f  r^fi/.  or  Iw  a  sqiarate  con^tution^  is  Aat  sigaation  which  he  and  Q«een  Mary  his  nother  had  pro*  |^J*^®^^ 

wldch  is  j^nanted  by  tne  proprietor  in  fiiVour  of  another  I  cured  from  the  beneficiaries.    AndeveAAs  totheteinds, 

and  this  sort  requires  seisin,  in  order  to  ^ect  similar  though  our  reformed  <ilei^>afW  the  exatople  of  the  c^ 

diicoessors.    A  merent  bi/ reservalitMy  is  that  which  «  nonista^claimedthemasthepaj^monydfthediurdiydat 

'^^^'^opxisUxrrmeevei  to hwiseU;  in  the  same  writing  by  sovereign  did  not  submit  to  that  dactrine  farther  Aim 


which  he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.    It  inquires  no  it  extended  to  a  oen^eteat  provision  for  fninisters.     He 

seism ;  for  the  granter'e  fomier^teisiD,  whioh  virtuaUy  therrfore  erected  or  seou&rised  several  iibbedes  and 

included  the  ll^rent^  still  subsists  as  to  the  lifeveBt  priories  into  temporal  lordahipB ;  the  grantocs  of  which 

which  is  expressly  reserved.  were  oalled  sometimes  lords  of  efediooy  and  sometimes 

jfcKBiitf      Id-  liferents  ^  Imo  are  the  terce  and  the  oauflft^f  titulars,  as  having  by  their  grants  tfie  saiaie  tttlfc  to  the 

m»          The  terce  Iteftia)  is  aliferent  competent  b^  law  to  wi«  erected  benefices  that  the  monasteries  had  formerly. 

^^        dewswhonavenotacc^tedof  spteialprovisionsyinthe  17-  Prv^rietors  of  land  may  sue  the  titulars  for  a  va- PNtprieton 

tliird  of  the  heritable  subjects  ill  whidi  ll^ir  husbaiida  luadon^  and  iftheythmkfit^  for  a  sale  also  of  their  teinds  oflandmsy 

died  ii^G^    Butga^tflBaments  and  superiorities  ava  before  the  commissxoners  named  for  that  putpose.    the  "^^<>f  * 

Huteiy«     exduded  frmn  it.     Ventrtet^  is  a  Mifemit  giv«i  1^  law  rate  of  teind^  when  it  is  possessed  by  the  proprietor  ]^j^^2^^ 

to  the  surviving  InufeancL  of  all  bis  life's  heritage  in  jointly  with  ^e  stocky  for  payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  ^^i],^ 

winch  dhe  died  mfeft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  tfie  marw  tbetituUr,  and  so  does  not  admit  a  seporaifee  valuation^ 

riage  bom  alive.    A  marriage  though  of  the  longest  isfixedat  a  fifth  part  of  the  o(^M:antyelBrlyrenty  which 

continuance,  gives  no  right  to  thecourtesy  if  there  was  i^  aoeounted  a  reasonaUe  mrrogainn^  in  jMSCe  of  a  tendi 

no  issue  of  it    As  in  t&  terce  iie  husband's  aeJBln  is  of  the  increase.    Where  it  is  draWn  by  t)ie  titular^  and 

the  ground  and  meaenre  ot*  the  wife's  rights  so  in  the  consequoatly  mw  be  valued  separately  frtifai  the  stock, 

courtfi^  the  wifes  seisin  is  the  foundation  of  the  hus*  it  is  to  be  vahied  as  its  extent  may  be  asoertn&ied  upon 

band's ;  and  the  two  rights  are  in  aU  other  reapeets  ef  a  proof  before  the  eonnnisaioners ;  but  in  lliis  htk  im* 

the  same  nature^  except  that  die  comteif  extends  te  atum^  a  fifth  part  is  to  be  dechicted  from  the  proved 

buigaoe  holdiMs  and  t6  superiorities.  teind  in  fovour  of  the  pnmrietor.    Where  ihe  proprie^ 

.     .        14/jLi&rent  is  eactix^^ulshed  h;y  the  lifevenlcr's  death*  tor  insists  also  for  a  sale  of  his  teinds,  the  tituW  is  ofcH^ 

[^     That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  lileiettt«r  had  a  ptfopcr  ged  to  sell  them  at  nine  years  purchase  of  the  valneA 

righttpbeforehisdeathMstohia^xeoutonj  ihetetf^  teindiduty;  and  upon  receiving  the  pricey  toeftedutea 

as  never  having  been  m  iom  of  the  daeeaaed>  goes  te  diaposirton  ki  the  par^aaer's  fiivour,  oonteinikig  ptocwfc 

the  fiar.    Martmmaa  and  Whitsunday  are  by  oiyr  ou»*  ratory  of  resignatian  andpreoejpt  of  s^in. 

torn  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  ^wflt;  oonae*  1^  3MBe  teinds  are  mor«  directly  siibgect to  an  aflo-  fawlMiisi* 

miently  if  a  liferenter  of  hmd  survives  the  tem  of  catienfiur  the  minister's  stipend  than otfatts.  Theteindfl  deruinds 

Whitsitfiday,  his  exeeutora  are  entitled  to  the  half  ef  in  the  hands  of  the  ky  titidar  fidl  fint  to  be  allocated,  *^J|^|^^ 

that  yen's  rent,  because  it  was  due  the  term  before  hk  who  sinee  he  is  net  eapa^  td  serv^  the  cure  in  his  ^^J^^^qST 

dnth;  if  he  survives  MartJiwaaa  they  hwe  a  r%ht  to  own  person,  ought  to  previde  one  who  can ;  and  if  die      "^^wo* 

tlie  whcde.  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind,  hm  set  it  in  taek, 

idiQi         15.  Eccleaiastical  rights  are  called  ben^ficeer'^  ap»  ^  tack^uty  is  aUecated:  This  sort  is  caUed/zve  IdadL 

^        pellation  trensfeiTed  £rain  secular  fous  to  dhuroh  livii^  Where  the  tack<«dttty,  which  is  the  tkohur's  interest  in 

Mcauae  tfaev  were  given  to  churchmen  in  eonsideraCie*  the  teinds,  folk  shor^  the  tadc  itself  is  burdened,  or, 

of  their  «ptntoa2  wMfare.   They  consist  either  of  lanid%  in  ether  words,  die  aurpba  trind  over  and  abo?«  the 

or  of  the  tkfae  or  teind  of  lands;  the  first  is  eaUed  tha  taek-duty :  But  in  this  caae  the  eourt  of  commission 


iemporaUb^  the  other  the  e^firUiudiig^  of  the  benefieob  of  teinds  is  empowered  io  reeompense  die  tacksman, 

Xemds  or  tithes  are  that  liqiud  praperdon  of  our  rente  by  pr«ir«Niatii|g  his  tack  for  sudi  a  number  of  years  aa 

or  gocKls  wbidi  is  due  to  churchmen  for  performk^  thqr  shaU  judge  equitable.    Wliefie  dns  l&ewisepreivea 

»^      divine  service,  or  exarcattng  the  cydier  apiritud  fonci-  deficient^  die  alldeatieii  foUs  en  the  tehids  faeritdbly 

b         tioDs  pEoper  to  their  several  offices.    PeremuU  teindi^  eonvqred  by  dM  titdar,  unless  he  haa  warranted  hja 

i.e.  the  tendiofwhat  one  acquires  by  has  own  industry  er  ^nant  eoainst  foture  aonnehtBtieBs;  in  which  eaae^ 

enifdimnent,  are  not  acknowledged  by  our  kw,thov^  the  teindi  of  the  lands  beumgi^g  in  property  to  the  ti* 

^1^       they  nave  been  found  due  whan  supported  by  forty  tular  himself,  muat  be  idleeated  in  the  flnt  plaoe. 
.  2^  jeirs possession.    Predial  teindsai^  by  the  usage  of       ^9-  Teinds  are  deUiaf^neiuunt,  metjimdi;  for  as  by'TdndtsM 

thCT^  Scotland,  either  per jon%«  or  fiMsitigt.  JPersftiMK^  teinds  tihek'  first  eonditi<M^  d»e  benefeiary  might,  if  he  used  ^^ctUa 

lage,    are  die  teinds  of  com;  and  they  are  so  cs&sd,  be-  the  proper  ditigsoce,  mske  them  efieetusl,  by  drawing "^^^^^^j^ 

cauee  tfaey  are  due  te  the  parson  or  ether  titulsr  of  dte  diem  out  ef  the  several  erdps,  so  he  needed  no  red  secuiL '^«^''*'^ 

benefice,     ^iceroige  teinds  are  the  small  teinds  of  calves,  riQr.    The  actioo,  disrsfiEire,  fsr  byttsne  teinds,  is  eftdy 

lint,  hemp,  ^m,  &c  which  were  commonly  given  by  penenal  a^^aipst  thoas  who  have  mtenneddled  eilinBr  ^ 

the  titular  to  the  vicar,  who  served  the  cure  in  his  place,  with  the  temd  by  itself  sir  with  stock  and  teind  jmnt^ 

Hie  firet  soft  was  lydvtarily  due,  uidess  in  the  case  of  ly;  unkas  where  die  titidar  is  mfiaftintite  lands^  in 

their  itifeudadcm  tokks>  or  of  ajxmfifical  exemption;  ssynuiQr  ef  the  vaked  tehid«dut|r« 

bat  by  the  customs  of  ahnostsll  Christ«ndian»  die  lesser       20.  After  a  mmieter's  deadly  tea  enecufeore  have  right  ^ktaatsr 

teinde  were  not  demanded  where  thajr  had  Mt  bean  to  the  aqnat  j  itAioh,  in  the  aense  ef  the  canon  law,  """^ 

cuetopianilypaid.  By  thepsactke  of  Seotkn4tfii^trinds  Was  a  right  isscrved  to  this  Pepe^  of  tfas  ftet  year^ 

^ftnimals,  or  of  things  produced  frnm  animaisieskmbs^  firuksef  every  bsntfibe:  But  the  weed  arniet  or  ann 

v-ool^  calves,  are  due,  thcngh  not  aiwiitswad  tebefatd;  M  it  ks#iruBteitopd^  is  the  z%hfc  winch levrglfil^ 
VOJU  XIL  r4BT  u.  4  « 
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taw      the  execntorfl  of  ministen^  of  Half  a  year's  benefice^ 
of  Scotland,  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the  minister  himself 
^'^^Y*^*'  for  his  incumbency.     So  that  if  the  incumbent  survives 
Whitsunday^  his  executors  have  the  half  of  that  year 
for  the  deceased's  incumbency^  and  the  other  half  as 
annat;  if  he  survive  Michaelmas^  they  have  that  whole 
year  for  his  incumbency,  and  the  half  of  the  next  in 
Nature  of    name  of  ann.     The  executors  of  a  minister  need  make 
thM  right    up  no  title  to  the  ann  by  confirmation :   Neither  is  the 
nght  assignable  by  the  minister,  or  affectable  for  his 
debts ;  for  it  nev^  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a  mere  gra- 
tuity given  by  law  to  those  for  whom  it  is  presumed  the 
deceased  could  not  sufficiently  provide :   And  law  has 
given  it  without  distinction  to  the  executors  of  all  mi- 
nisters, even  where  the  stipend  is  made  up,  not  of 
teinds,  but  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  borough,  or  of  a 
voluntary  contribution. 

Title  V.  Of  the  Transmission  of  Heritable  Rights  hy 
the  Diligence  of  the  Lam  ;  or  qf  Inhibitions  and  Adju^ 
dicatiotts, 

•  .1.  The  constitution  and  transmission  of  feudal  rights 
being  explained,  and  the  burdens  with  which  Siey 
are  diargeable,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  these 
rights  may  be  affected  at  the  suit  of  creditors  by  legal 
dmgenoe.  DiUgenees  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where- 
by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affecting  the  person  of  his  debtor,  or  by  se- 
curing tlie  subjects  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  canying  the  property  of  these  subjects  to  himself. 
They  are  ei&er  real  or  personal.  Real  diligence  is 
that  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights ;  person- 
al  is  that  by  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  may  be  se- 
cured, or  his  personal  estate  affected.  Of  the  first  sort, 
we  have  two,  1.  7nAi6i7ioa.    S.  Adjudication. 

2.  Inhibition  is  a  personal  prohibition,  which  passes 
by  letters  under  the  signet,  prc^ibiting  the  party  in- 
hibited to  contract  any  debt,  or  to  do  any  deed,  by 
which  an^r  part  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carriea 
off*  in  prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  must  be 
executed  against  the  debtor  personally,  or  at  his  dwel- 
ling-house, according  to-  the  order  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  summonses  by  1540,  c.  75.  and  thereafter  pub- 
lished and  roistered  in  the  same  manner  with  inter- 
dictions. It  secures  the  creditor  who  inhibits  against  all 
deeds  of  alienation,  even  onerous  ones  that  are  granted 
posterior  to  the  publication  of  the  letters,  provided  he 
shall,  within  the  time  statuted,  proceed  to  perfect  his 
diligence  by  registration. 

'  .  S.  Though  inhibitions  by  their  uniform  style  disable 
the  debtor  from  selling  his  moveable  as  well  as  his  he- 
ritable estate,  their  effect  has  been  long  limited  to  heri- 
tage, from  the  interruption  that  such  an  embargo  upon 
moveables  must  have  given  to  comnierce. 

4.  This  diligence  only  strikes  against  the  voltmtary 
debts  or  deeds  of  ^e  inhibited  person.  It  does  not  re- 
strain him  from  granting  necessary  deeds,  t .  e.  such  as 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition. 

5.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities, 
arising  either  from  the  ground  of  debt,  or  the  form  of 
diligence.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor  to 
the  inhibiter,  the  inhibition  is  said  to  be  purged. 

6.  Adjudication  is  a  form  of  diligence,  by  which  cr^ 

•  ditors  proceed  against  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  by 
way  of  action  before  the  Court  of  Session.  Such  part 
only  of  the  debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equi- 

.vwnt  to  the  principal  sum  and  interest  of  the  debt, 

•  with  the  oompoBtion  due  to  the  superior  and  expenees 
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of  infeftmenty  and  a  fifth  part  more  m  reapect  the  fit«    U 
ditor  is  obliged  to  take  land  for  his  money ;  but  with.«f  ScodaL 
out  penalties  or  sheriff-fbes. '  The  debtor  must  deliver  ^""V^ 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  sdjudf. 
ed,  renounce  the  possession  in  his  favour,  and  ratify 
the  decree  of  adjudication.    And  law  considers  die  rent 
of  the  lands  as  precisely  commensurate  to  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  so  that  the  adjudger  lies  imder  no  obb'- 
gation  to  account  for  the  surplus  rents.     In  diis,  nrhidi 
IS  called  a  special  adjudication,  the  legale  or  term  of  re.  ?^^ 
demption,  is  declared  to  be  five  years ;  and  the  creditor  ^''^'' 
attaininj^  possession  upon  it,  can  use  no  further  execu* 
tion  against  the  debtor^  unless  the  lands  be  ericted  from 
him. 

^  7*  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  Gcamii:. 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renoimcethef>il>^ 
possession,  and  ratify  the  decree,  (whidi  is  the  cue 
that  has  most  frequently  happened,)  it  is  lawfbl  for  die 
creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belonging  to  the  debtor, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  reversioD  of 
ten  years,  as  he  could  by  the  former  laws  have  apprised 
it  In  this  last  kind,  idiidi  is  called  a  general  adjo^- 
cation,  the  creditor  must  limit  his  chum  to  the  principsl 
sum,  interest,  and  penalty,  without  demanding  a  mtfa 
part  more. 

8.  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  a^udication,  those  Ai'jn^^ 
on  a  decree  cognitionis  causa,  otherwise  called  cwtra  ^^^ 
haredUatem  jacentem,  and  adjudications  in  impUmaU.  ^^* 
Where  the  debtor's  apparent  heir  formally  renounces*''*'^ 
the  succession,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  copt- 
Uonis  causa,  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  h 
cited  for  the  sake  of  form,  no  sentence  condemiutory 

can  be  pronounced  agaii\st  him,  in  respect  isf  his  renun- 
ciation; the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  subiect  the  harMM 
jacens  to  the  creditors  diligence.     Adjudications  in  m-  kS?^ 
pletneni  are  deduced  against  those  who  have  granted  0*"°^ 
deeds  without  procuratory  of  resiffnation  or  precept  of  ^^ 
seisin,  and  refiue  to  divest  themselves, — ^tothe  end  that 
the  subject  conveyed  may  be  efiectuaUy  vested  in  the 
grantee. 

9.  There  is  a  further  diligence  by  which  land  estates  Ja&«^ 
may  be  affected  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  called /iirf/w/jj^ 
^aies  ^bankrupt  esteOes,  The  word  bankrvpi  is  in  onr  '"'^ 
law  sometimes  applied  to  persons  whose  funds  are  not 
sufficient  for  their  debts ;  and  sometimes  not  to  the 
debtor,  but  to  his  estate.  There  was  no  method  known 
in  our  law  for  the  proper  sale  of  a  bankrupt  estate,  so 
as  the  price  might  oe  divided  among  tiie  credxton,  till 
1681,  c.  17.  by  which  the  Court  of  Session  was  em- 
powered, at  Uie  suit  of  any  real  creditor,  to  trj  the 
"value  of  the  debtor's  estate,  and  name  commissioDers  to 
sell  it  for  the  paijrment  of  his  debts.  But  om  the  com- 
missioners nam^  by  the  Session,  in  pursuance  of  this 
'act,  were  generally  backward  to  undertake  so  ungrate 
ful  tn  office,  and  as  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  which 
the  statute  required  where  his  right  <yf  reverwm  wis 
not  expired,  could  seldom  be  obtained,  it  was  enacted, 
by  1690,  c.  SO.  that  decrees  of  sale  of  faanknpt  estates 
should  be  pronounced  by  the  Court  ftaelf,  and  that  such 
sales  might  proceed  in  all  cases  without  the  consent  of 
the  debtor. 


TiTLK  VI — Of  Moveable  Rights, 

and  Comtraets. 


ObSgaiiou 


1.   The  kws  of  heritable  rights  being  exolained.  Ot^ 
moveable  rights  fidl  next  to  be  considered,  die  doctiine*'' 
of  which  dqiends  diiefly  on  the  nature  of  oU^a^ont. 
.  An  obUgation  is  a  legsl  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound  to  pay 
.or  permm  somethng  toanother.    Every  oU^ation  on 
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l4v     ibepcnoii  obliged,  implies  at  oppmStB  riglit  iti  die  ere- 

if  Seodfld.  (iitor,  bo  diat  what  is  a  bardea  in  regard  to  the  one,  isa 

^*^\"^  ij^t  widi  respect  to  the  other ;  and  all  rights  founcted 

Difference   ^"^  cbHgalioDS  are  called  personaL     There  is  this  essen- 

betweenml  tial  dimmoe  between  a  real  and  a  personal  right,  that 

ind  pofOB.  njttf  in  re,  whether  of  property,  or  of  an  inferior  kind, 

d  rights    3g  aerritude,  entitles  tbe  person  vested  with  it  to  pos« 

sess  the  sulnect  as  his  own,  or  if  he  is  not  in  possession, 

to  4^fT«*™^  It  fWym  the  possessors ;  whereas  the  creditor 

in  a  personal  right  has  only  a  jut  ad  rem,  or  a  right  to 

eonipel  the  dd^iorto  fulfil  hia  obligation,  without  any 

right  in  the  subject  it8el£ 

.  S.  Obligatims,  when  considered  with  rmrd  to  their 
caose^  were  divided  by  the  Ronans  into  Uiose  arising 
from  conirad,  qwui-contrad,  delict,  and  qnan^Uei: 
But  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  pitoper 
ones,  which  camiotbederivedfroinany  of  these  sources, 
))^eotial  *i^^  ^  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  o£  obedietitial* 
'jiiffiioBM.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  obligation  €s£  parents  to  ali- 
ment or  maintain  thek  children ;  whidi  arises  singly 
fipom  the  rdation  of  parent  and  child,  and  may  be  en« 
forced  by  the  civil  magistrate.    Under  parents  are  com- 
prehended  the  mother,  grandfkrher,  and  grandmother; 
Mig»tte   m  their  proper  order.    This  obligation  on  parents  ex^ 
ralmeDt  tends  to  the  providing  of  their  issue  in  all  tne  neoessa^ 
ries  of  .life,  and  givmg.  them  suitable  education.     It 
ceases  when  the  children  can  eam'a  livelihood  by  their 
own  industry ;  but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  main- 
tain their  ind^gient  children,  and  reciprocally  on  child- 
ren to  niaintain  their  indigent  jpaients,  is  perpetuaL 
Uigiiioiis  -    d-  All  obluntions  arising  nom  the  natural  du^  of 
mag  from  restitution  fitm  under  this  dass:    Thus  things  given 
aiy  of  res-  upon  the  view  of  a  certain  event  must  be  restored,  if 
'*'^'^'      toat  eivent  does  not  afterwanis  exist,  s.  g.  whatis given 
in  contemplation  of  a  marriage  which  never  followed : 
And  on  tne  same  fHsmciple,  one  upon  whose  graund  a 
house  is  built  or  repdted  by  another,  is  obli^d  with^ 
out  any  covenant  to  restorQ  the  eqienoe  kid  out  upon 
it  in  so  fiuras  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 
b%tioBs      4.  A  contract  is  the  vmuntary  agreement  of  two  or 
r  emtnct.  more  peiwms,  whereby  something  is  to  be  given  or  p^er- 
f«med'  upon  <»ie  psrt,  for  a  valuable  /ransidenitiim 
either  present  or  future  on  the  other  part.    Contracts 
were,. by  the  Roman  law,  perfected  eitherre,  by  .the  in- 
tervention of  things;  or  by  words ;  or  bv  writing ;  or 
by  sole  consent.    The  real  contracts  of  tne  Roman  are 
loam,  cornmodaUt  depoailatum,  and  pledge. 

5.  Loan,  or  mut^iMm,  is  thi^  contract  which  obliges  a 
person  nrho  has  borrowed  any  fungible  subject  from 
another,  to  restore  to  him  as  much  of  the  same  kind, 
and  of  Q^uai  goodness.  Whatever  receives  its  estinuu 
tion  in  number,  iireight,  or  measure,  is  a  fungible ;  as 
com,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  <mly  proper  sub- 
jectsof  ■  this  contract  are  things  which  cannot  be  used 
without  either  their  extinction  or  aUenaticm ;  hence  the 

Sroperty  of  the  thing  lent  is  necessarily  transferred  by 
elivery,  to  the  borrower,  who  consequentiy  must 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  detericnration  or  its 
perishing,  according  to  the  rule,  ris  peril  sua  domino. 

6.  Commodate  is  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the 
part  o£  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  used 
without  either  its  perishing  or  its  alienation.  Hence,  in 
this  sort  of.  loan,  the  property  continues  with  the  lend- 
er ;.  the  only  right  the  borrower  aqquires  in  the  subject 
is  its  use,  afier  which  he  must  restore  the  individual 
thing  that  he  borrowed. 

7.  DeposUation  is  a  contract,  bv  which  one  who  has 
the  cujstody  of  a  thing  committed  to  him,  (the  deposi- 
taiy,)  is  obliged  to  restore  it  to  die  depo^w.    If  a  re- 
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ward  is  bargamed  fbr  by  the  depoeitsry  fcir  fais  care,  it  I^ 
resolvesinto  the  contract  of  location.  As  this  ccwtract  y.8y"*P^ 
is  gratuitous,  the  depoaitaiy  is  only  answerable  for  the 
consequences  <^  gross  neglect;  but  after  the  deposit 
is  redenanded,  he  is  accountable  even  for  casual  mia- 
fortones.  An  obligation  arises,  without  formal  paction, 
barely  by  a  traveuer's  entering  into  ttn  inn,  ship,  or 
stable,  and  there  depositing  his  goods,  or  putting  up  his 
horses;  whereby  the  inn-keeper,  shipmaster,  or  stabler, 
is  accountable,  not  only  for  nis  own  facts  and  those  of 
his  servants,  (which  is  an  obb'gadon  implied  in  the  very 
exercise  of  these  employments,)  but  orthe  other  guests 
or  passengers. 

8.  Pleq^,  when  o^yposed  to  wadset,  is  a  contract,  by  and,  4.  ' 
which  a  debtor  puts  mto  the  hands  of  his  creditor  asp&>  Pledge, 
dal  moveable  subject  in  security  of  the  debt,  to  be  rede- 
livered on  na3rment.    Where  a  security  is  established 

by  law  to  me  creditor,  upon  a  sulnect  whidi  continues 
in  the  debtor's  possession,  it  has  the  special  name  of  an 
hjrpothec ;  as  in  the  case  ci  owners  of  ships,  who  have 
an  nypothec  on  the  e«r^  for  the  freight 

9.  There  is  nothii^  m  the  law  of  Scotland  analogous  Verbal  ea^ 
to  the  tirr^oram  obiigalio  of  the  Romans,  which  was  ^f"^* 
created  by  the  parties  uttering  certain  verba  eoletinia,  or 

words  of  style :  And  therefcnre  the  appdlation  of  vei^td 
may  be  properly  enough  applied  to  ail  obli|;ation8  to  the 
constitution  of  which  writing  is  not  essential,  which  in^ 
<dudes  both  real  and  consensual  contracts ;  but,  as  these 
are  afterwards  explained,  obligations  by  mord  may  here 
be  restricted,  to  promises,  and  to  sudi  verbal  agree* 
ments  as  have  no  special  name  to  distinguish  Uiem. 
Agreement  implies  the  intervention  of  two  different 
parties,  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one  an- 
other. Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  performed  but 
on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a  promise,  which,  as  it 
is  grstmtous,  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made.  An  ofier,  which  must  be 
dtstingin'shffd  from  a  pramise,  implies  something,  to  be 
done  by  the  other  part^ ; .  and  consequently^  is  not  bind- 
ing on  the  offerer  till  it  be  accepted,  with  its  limitations 
or  oonditions,  by  him  to  whom  the  offer  is. made,  after 
which  it  becomes  a  proper  i^greement. 

10.  Wriiing  must  necessarily  intervene  in  all  obliga^  ConMctiby 
tions  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  subjects,  though  vri/tf^. 
they  should  be  only  tempohuy ;  as  tacks  which,  when 

they  are  verbal,  last  but  for  one  year.     In  these  no  ver-  Writing  ne^ 
bal  i^ireement  is  binding,  though  it  should  be  referred  ^^.  "^. 
to  the  oath  of  the  party ;  for,  till  writing  is  adhibited,  ^^  ^J 
law  gives  both  parties  a  right  to  resile  as  from  an  unfi*  cening  be^ 
nished  bargain ;  uriiich  is  culed  locus  posniUrUiag.  Verbal  ritige. 
or  nuncupative  testaments  are  t^edbed  bv  the  Scotch 
law ;  but  verbal  legacies  are  sustained  where  they  do 
not  exceed  £100  S^s. 

.    U.  AU  writings  caiT3ring  any  heritable  right,  and  How  writ* 
other  deeds  of  inoqportanoe,  must  be  subscribed  by  the  ^°  ^!^i^ 
principal  parties,  if  they  fsn  subscribe,  odierwise  bv  two  ^^^^J^ 
notaries  before  four  witnesses  specially  designed,  (or 
distinguished.)    In  the  case  where  the  parties  them- 
selves subscribe,  two  witnesses  are  sufficient,  and  in  sU 
cases  the  witnesses  must  also  subscribe.    Custom  has 
construed  obligations  for  sums  exceeding  £lOO  Scots, 
to  be  "  obligations  of  importance." 

12.  A  new  requisite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds  Must1)c«a 
siiice  the  Unicm,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue:  They  ttamped    . 
must  be  executed  on  stamped  paper  or  pardunent  P^P^* 
paying  acertain  duty  to  the  crown. 

13.  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the  or-  ^^"^^ 
dinaiy  solemmties.     1.  Hokignph  deeds  (written  by  |^^i 
the  granter  himself,)  aiee£Eiwtual  without  witnesses..  J^^. 
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8.  The  negative  pmeriptibn  of  obligations  by  the 
Ifipse  of  forty  years^  was  introdnced  into  our  law  long 
before  the  positive,  by  14^,  c.  29^14<74,  c  55.  This 
prescription  is  now  amplified  by  the  foKsaid  act  1617, 
which  lias  extended  it  to  all  actions  competent  upon 
heritable  bonds,  reversions,  and  others  whatsoever,  an* 
less  where  the  reversions  are  either  incorporated  in  the 
«  *  body  of  the  wadset  right,  or  registered  in  the  roister 

of  reversions^    And  reversions  so  incorporated  or  regis- 
tared,  are  not  only  exempted  frgm  the  n^^ative  pre- 
scription, but  are  an  efiectual  bar  against  any  person 
Shorter  m.  *~™  plesding  the  positive. 

astive  pre*      4*  A  shorter  n^ative  prescription  is  introduoed  by 

icrlptiona.    Statute  in  certain  rights  and  debts.    Actions  of  spnl- 

Preecrip-     sie,  ejection,  '*  and  others  of  that  nature^"  must  bepur- 

tionof        sued  within  three  years  after  the  commissiiin  of  the 

tpulzie  and  f^ct  on  which  the  action  is  founded.    Servants'  fees, 

•jeetioo ;     y^Q^^  rents,  men's  ordinaries,  (t .  e.  money  due  for 

Ofaenranu'  board,)  and  merchants'  and  writers'  accounts,  alimenta^ 

dMuits*  ms  ^  ^^^  and  workmen's  wages,  &11  under  the  like  pie* 

counta,  &c.  Bcription  as  to  the  mean  offroofby  witneuee,  t.  e.  these 

p,,^,^!        debts  may  be  proved  after  the  thm  years  either  by  the 

tion  io         writing  or  oath  of  the  debtor.    The  right  cf  reducing 

questiona  of  erroneous  retours  prescribes  in  twenty  yean.    Mini* 

crroneoua     sters'  stipends' and  multures,  prescribe  in  five  years  af^ 

ter  th^  are  doe ;  and  arrears  of  rent  (or  mails  and 

duties, )  Bive  years  after  the  tenant^s  removing  from  the 

lands.     Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  sunia  of 

money  which  are  proveable  by  witnesses,  prescribe  also 

in  five  yean  after  the  bargain.    But  these  different  debts 

Baraains  of  ^"^7  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  y**'>#  he  proved  either  by  the 
movoables.  <Mth  or  the  writing  of  the  debtor.     No  person  binding 
Ibrorwith  another,  cither  aa  cautioner  or  co-prindpai 
Limiution  in  a'bond  or  oootnct  for  a  aum  of  money,  continues 
^^M^'  bound  after  seven  yean  from  the  date  of  the  bond» 
^^^'^  providedhcliaBeitheraclauseof  relief  in  the  bond,  cv 
a  separate  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  cfeditor  at  hia* 
reoeiraig  the  bond.    But  the  act  deehves,  that  all  di- 
ligence used  within  the  smn  yean  i^ainat  the  osn- 
tioner  shall  stand  good.    And  as  this  is  a  public  law» 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  conseqnencea  of  nah  en- 
gi^emeuCs,  ita  benefit  oannot  before  the  lapaa  of  aeven 
yean  berenoimoedby  theesntioncr.  Hdo^faph  bonds, 
missive  letters,  and  books  of  aoeount  not  attested  Inr 
witnesses,  prescribe  in  twenty  yean,  nnlesa  the  credi- 
tor shall  ther^^lier  prove  the  veri^  of  the  subscription 

by  the  defender's  oath. 

_  ' » 

TiTLB  X.  Of  Succestum  t«  Heniahle  Rights. 

1.  Singular  successors  are  those  who  succeed  to  a 

person  yet  aliv^  in  a  special  subfect,  by  singular  titles^ 

and  univer*  but  succession,  in  itaproner  sense,  is  a  method  of  tranfr> 

"^  mitting  rights  from  the  oead  to  the  living^    Heriiable 

rjjeto  descend  by  succession  to  the  heir  pn^xrly  so 

culed  ;  wm^eoble  rights  to  the  execmiots,  vwho  are  some- 

^ueeetaion   times  said,  to  be  ham  in  moveables.    Succession  is  ei- 

•iiherbj      ther  b^  special  dettimation,  whkh  descends  to  thoee 

dettinatioo  named  by -the  proprietor  himself;  or  i^al,  which  de- 
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volyes  upon  the  persons  whom  the  law  marks  out  for 
aucoeaiors,  Aom  a  presumptiooi  that  the  profpietor 
would  have  named  them  had  he  nvide  a  destination. 
The  first  is  in  all  cases  prefierred  to  the  other,  as  pre« 
aumption  must  yield  to  truth. 

8.  In  the  succession  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at  law  are 
atherwiee  odled  heirs^^gcner^lt  heirs  whatsoever^  or  heirs 
^tismi  and  they  succeed  by  the  right  of  blood  in  the 
following  order;  FixfXf  Descendants,  whose  preference 
before  ascendants  or  coUaterala  is  established  by  the 
mivemd  co^Knt  of  nations.    The  Bomans  divided  the 


succession  equally  among  all  the  immediste  descend-    b. 
ants  of  the  deceased;  but  we,  foam  our  dose  sttcntion«f  Swum 
to  the  feudal  plan,  prefer  sons  to  dauffbters,  and  the  '^'V* 
eldest  son  to  all  the  younger.   Where  ttieie  are  daugh- 
ten  only,  tli^  sUceeed  «quUy«  and  aie  celled  ibeiri.por. 
turners.     Falling  immediate  deaoendant^  gnndHshil. 
dren  succeed;  and,  in  defoolt  of  them,  grat-gnnd. 
children ;  and  so  on  »•  ns^Gat^,  prefirring,  ss  in  the 
former  case,  males  to  females,  and  the  dLoest  ndfe  ts 
the  younger. 

S.  Next  after  descendants,  ooOit/eraXf  succeed;  amon^iCQiiit. 
whom  the  brothaj^  sennan  of  the  deceased  have  thsnb. 
first  place,  i.  e.  brolhen  both  by  fother  and  mother; 
for  the  foil  blood  eacdudes  the  half  blood.    But  as,  in 
no  case,  the  legal  succession  <tf  heriti^  is,  by  the  law 
ofSeotland,  divided  into  psrts,  unless  where  it  dewendf 
to  females  ;  the  immediate  younger  brother  of  die  de- 
ceased exdudes  the  rest;  aooonni^  to  the  rule,  heru 
tage  descends.  Where  the  deceased  is  himself  the  young* 
est,  the  succession  goes  to  the  immediate  elder  bmdier, 
aa  being  the  least  deviation  foi»n  this  role.    If  there 
are   no  brothers-german,  the  aisters^gennan  succeed 
equally ;  then  brothen  oonsanguinean  equally.    Next 
the    nther  succeeds,  diougfa   by    our  sncient  usage 
he  was  excluded,   Cr.  321.  46.  after   him  his  bnK^'AnD^ 
thors  and  sisten,  according  to  the  rules  already  ex.  "^ 
plained,  then  the  grandftther;  failing  him,  his  bio. 
then  and  sistars,  and  ao  upwards,  as  fiur  back  ss  no< 
pini|uity  can  be  proved.    Though  children  suooeed  to  y^^jj,^ 
their  mother,  a  mother  cumot  to  her  child,  nor  is  there  UMb^iki 
any  succession  by  our  law  through  the  mother  of  thenfte. 
deceased;   insomuch,  that  one  brother-uterine,  t.  e,  by 
the  mother  only,  cumot  anooeed  to  anodier,  even  in 
that  estate  which  flowed  originaUy  firam  their  ovn, 
common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  ri^t  cvf  representatmy  by  ^i 
which  one  succeeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himself,  bot  npR0i» 
in  the  place,  and  as  rqarnenting  scmie  of  his  deoosed  tiM'»^ 
asoendantBL  Thus  where  one  leaves  a  younger  son,  and  ^*^ 
a  grandchild  fay  hia  eldest;  the  grandchild,  though 
fiuther  removed  in  degree  fiW  the  deceased  than  us 
nnde,  exdudes  him  as  oonui^  ia  piece  of  his  fiither 
the  eldest  son.  Hence  arises  the  distinction  between 
succession  m  capito,  where  the  division  is  made  into  ts 
many  equal  parts  as  there  are  capita  or  hein,  which  ii 
the  case  of  heirs.portionera ;  and  succession  in  stirptti 
where  the  remoter  hein  ^w  no  more  among  them 
than  the  share  bdonging  to  their  ascendant,  or  siirpt, 
whom  they  represent;  an  example  of  which  ms^  be 
found  in  die  case  where  a  man  leaves  behmd  huo  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  giand-daughten  by  a  daugh- 
ter deceased.  TThough  me  right  or  succession  doet 
in  no  case  fell  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  nor  to  hii 
relations  by  her,  yet  as  chfldren  succeed  to  their  mo- 
ther, therefore  in  evay  case  where  the  mother  herself 
would  have  succeeded,  had  she  been  alive,  her  childmi 
also  succeed  ns  representing  her. 

4.  In  the  succession  of  heirs^portioners,  mdivlnble  Swre^  • 
righu,  e.e.  titles  of  dignity  fall  to  the  eldest  sister.    A  o^^ 
single  rignt  of  superiority  goes  also  to  the  eldest ;  fof  ^"^^ 
it  hardly  admits  a  divisicm,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vassal  ought  not  to  be  made  worse  by  multiplvinj^  su* 
periors  upon  him.    Where  there  are  more  such  rights, 
the  eldest  may  peiii8|is  have  her  election  of  the  beet; 
but  the  younger  sisten  are  entitled  to  a  reconmense,  in 
so  fiff  as  the  divisions  are  unequal,  at  least  where  the 
superioritiesyidd  a  constant  yearly  rent,  e.  g.  a  yesrly 
^u-duty.    Toe  principal  seat  of  the  fiuxiily  &Bb  to  the 
ddesty  with  the  nankn  and  orchard  belongiiv  to  ft, 
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witfaont  veoompenfle  to  the  younger  siaterd;  but  all 
other  houses  are  divided  amongst  them^  together  -with 
the  lands  on  which  they  are  built^  as  parts  and  perti- 
nents of  diese  lands. 

6.  Those  heritable  rights  to  which  the  deceased  did 
himself  succeed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  ancestor, 
get  sometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  strict  sense,  in 
opposition  to  ihe^feuda  nova,  or  &us  of  conauest,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  singular  titles,  and  which  descend 
not  to  his  neir  of  une,  but  of  conquest.  This  distinc- 
tion obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  un- 
cles, or  their  issue  are  next  in  succession ;  in  which 
case  the  immediate  younger  brother,  as  heir  of  line, 
succeeds  to  the  proper  heritage,  because  that  descends; 
whereas  the  conquest  ascends  to  the  immediate  elder 
brother.  It  has  no  place  in  female  succession,  which 
the  law  divides  eaually  among  the  heirs-portioners. 
-  Where  the  deceased  was  the  youngest  brother,  the  im- 
mediate elder  brother,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  a  for- 
mer marriage,  is  heir  both  of  Hue  and  <£  conquest.  An 
estate,  disponed  by  a  &ther  to  his  eldest  son,  is  not 
conquest  in  the  son's  person,  but  heritage;  because  the 
son  would  have  succeeded  to  it  though  there  had  been 
no  disposition.  The  heir  of  conquest  succeeds  to  all 
rights  affecting  land  which  require  seisin  to  perfect 
them,  and  consequently  to  dispositions  or  heritable 
bonds,  though  they  should  not  he  actually  ^owed  by 
seisin.  But  teinds  go  to  the  heir  of  line,  because  th^ 
are  merely  a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  on  the  land. 
Tacks  do  not  fall  under  conquest,  because  they  are 
complete  rights  without  seisin ;  nor  personal  bonds 
taken  to  heirs  excluding  executors,  both  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned,  and  because  they  are  heritable,  not  ex 
4ua  naiura,  but  by  the  force  of  destination ;  -and  there^ 
fore  that  heir  is  understood  in  the  destination,  who  is 
heir  in  the  most  proper  sense. 

•  7.  The  heir  of  liiie  is  entitled  to  the  succession,  not 
only  of  subjects  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  sort  of 
moveables  called  heirship,  which  is  the  best  of  certain 
kinds,  1474.  c.  54.  This  doctrine  has  been  probably 
introduced  that  the  heir  might  not  have  a  house  and 
estate  to  succeed  to,  quite  dismantled  by  the  executor. 

8.  As  to  succession  by  destination,  no  proprietor  can 
settle  any' heritable  estate  in  the  proper  form  of  a  testa- 
ment, not  even  bonds  secluding  executors,  though 
these  are  not  heritable  exstta  naiura.  But  where  a 
testament  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  deed 
inter  vivog,  such  part  of  it  may  contain  a  settlement  of 
heritage,  ihough  executors  should  be  named  in  the  tes- 
tamentary part. 

9*  All  heirs  by  destination  may  properly  enough  be 
called,  by  a  genml  name,  heirs  of  tailzie,  fropi  tailler 
to  cut,  because  the  lineal  succession  is  cut  off  in  their 
favour  *  but  they  ere  usually  distinguished  into  heirs 
of  tailzie  and  of  provision.  The  appellation  of  tailzie, 
or  entail,  •  is  chieny  used  in  the  case  of  a  land-estate, 
which  is  settled  on  a  long  series  of  heirs,  substituted 
one  after  another ;  whereas  heirs  pointed  out  in  con- 
tracts of  maniage,  or  in  bonds  containing  clauses  of 
substitution,  are  more  commonly  called  heirs  of  provi- 
sipn.  The  person  fbst  called  in  the  tailzie  is  the  instil 
iute,  the  rest  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  smbstilutes, 

1 0.  Heirs  of  provision  are  those  who  succeed  to  any 
anbject,  in  virtue.of  a  provision  in  the  investiture  or 
other  deed  of  settlement,  and  the  appellaticm,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  is  given  most  commonly  to  heirs  of 
a  marriage.  These  are  more  favourably  regarded  than 
henrs  by  simple  destination ;  for  heirs  of  a  marriage, 
beeaose  their  pMrrimaaa  «e  constituted  by  an  anerous 


contract,  cannot  be  disappointed  of  them  by  any  gra-      Law 
tuitous  deed  of  the  father;  and  they  may  sue  him  or  of  Scotland 
his  cautioner  to  purge  incumbrances,  or  to  make  good  ^"^v^"*^ 
their  provisions  m  the  event  of  his  death. 

11.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  endem  per^  Ail  heirs 
sona  ctim  defuncto,  and  so  represents  the  deceased  uni-  J^P^eaent 
versally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  his  debts.     In  *^*  decent- 
the  first  view,  he  is  said  to  be  heir  adfvi ;  in  the  se-  ^n""  **J' 
cond  passive*      From  this  general  rule  are  excepted  cept  heirs 
heirs  substituted  in  a  special  bond;  and  even  substitutes  substituted 
in  a  disposition  omnium  honorum,  to  take  effect  at  the  in  a  bond, 
granter's  death ;  for  such  stibstitutes  are  considered  as  of  ^*f ^f*  of 
singular  successors,  and  their  right  as  an  universal  le-  prov**»on» 
gacy,  which  does  not  subject  the  legatee  ultra  valorem. 

But  heirs  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their  right  be  li- 
mited to  special  subjects,  are  nevertheless  liable,  not 
merely  to  the  extent  of  the  subject  entailed  or  provided, 
but  in  solidum,  because  such  rights  are  designed  to  car- 
ry an  universal  character,  and  so  infer  an  universal 
representation  of  the  granter. 

12.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  active  title  to  his  an-  Service  of 
cestor's  rights,  he  must  be  entered  by  service  and  retour.  heirs. 
The  service  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  special.     A  ge-  General 
neral  service  vests  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  heritable  •«' vice- 
subjects,  which  either  do  not  require  seisin,  as  rever- 
sions, bonds  secluding  executors,  heirship  moveables, 

&c.  or  which  have  not  been  perfected  by  seisin  in  the 

person  of  the  ancestor,  as  dispositions,  heritable  bonds, 

ice, ;  but  it  can  ceny  no  right  clothed  with  infefhnent,  - 

not  even  the  personal  obligation  contained  in  a  right  of 

annualrent  on  which  seisin  had  followed,  so  as  to  be  a 

title  to  demand  payment  from  the  debtor.     A  special  Special  ser* 

service,  foDowed  by  seisin,  vests  the  heir  in  the  right  ^^^ 

of  the  special  subjects  in  which  the  ancestor  died  infeft. 

•A  11  services  proceed  on  brieves  issuing  from  thechancery,  **ow  ser- 

-andthe  judge  to  whom  they  are  directed  is  required  to  ^J^  P"^ 

try  the  matter  by  an  inquest  of  fifteen  sworn  men. 

•13.  Practice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  sort  of  Entry  by 
entry,  without  the  interposition  of  an  inquest,  by  the  pwceptof 
sole  consent  of  the  superior,  who,  if  he  be  satisfied  that  '^^  **"*"' 
the  person  applying  to  him  is  the  next  heir,  grants  him  '     ' 
a  precept  (called  of  ctare  constat,  firom  the  first  words 
of^  its  recital,)  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in 
the  subjects  mat  belonged  to  his  ancestor.    These  pre- 
cepts are,  no  doubt,  effectual  against  the  superior  who 
grants  them  and  his  heirs;  and  Uiey  may,  when  follow- 
ed by  seisin,  afford  a  title  of  prescription.     But,  as  no 
person  can  be  declared  an  heir  by  private  audiority, 
they  cannot  bar  the  true  heir  from  entering  after  twenty 
years,  as  a  legal  entry  would  have  done.    Of  the  same  by  hasp  and  • 
nattire  is  the  entry  by  hasp  and  staple,  commonly  used  stapteir  • 
m  ^burgage  tenements  of  nouses,  of  which  the  baUie, 
without  calling  an  inquest,  o^osces  or  declares  a  per- 
son heir  upon  evidence  brought  before  himself;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  infefts  him  in  the  subject  by  the  symbol 
of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door. 

14.  An  neir,  by  immixing  with  his  ancestor's  estate  Passlre  tl* 
without  entry,  subjects  hiniself  to  his  debts  as  if  he  Uea  in  heft 
had  entered;  or,  in  our  law  phrase,  inciurs  a  passive '^^^ 
title. 

15.  Our  law,  from  its  lealousy  of  the  weakness  of  Rigbtofrt-  - 
mankind  while  under  adcness,  and  of  the  imnortu-  d"^^»  ^J 
nity  of  friends  in  that  conjuncture,  has  declared  tnat  all  S^jtofcj^fr 
deeds  affecting  heritage,  if  they  be  ^panted  by  a  per-  ^^^         ' 
son  on  deathbed,  (t.  e,  after  contracting  that  sickness 

which  ends  m  death,)  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  ^P^*"^ 
ineffectual.    And  the  privilege  of  setting  aside  deeds  Sx  ^^^e|r»  . 
capiie  iectt,  is  competent  to  lul  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line 
omy,  but  of  conquest,  tailzie^  or  proriaioo ;  and  not  only 
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tatheimnadiite  bntto  xemeleheirs^  as  saon^sthe  eye* 
eesakm  ofiens  to  iktok,  though  the  deed  in  dimite 
thould  ti0t  appeer  huH^  to  the  imniediate  hear  or  the 
gnnter.  Bat  where  k  i«  oonflented  to,  of  ratified  by 
tike  hinndirtf  heir,  it  is  secured  against  idl  challenge 
even  from  the  remator ;  for  such  consent  has  the  ^« 
fat  of  a  J6b£m  hftvU  mmnui,  the  dying  person  being 
Bd  as  disponing  to  the  heir,  and  he  to  the 
IB  whose  fiivour  the  deed  was  reaUy, granted. 


Safes  if 


yfhm. 


Tmc  XI.    QT  Sktece9sim  in  MwedUe  Rig/Ui. 

1.  In  die  aHCoeaaion  of  moveable  lights,  it  is  an  uni- 
i  fide  that  the  neMt  in  degree  to  the  deceased  (or 
jmt  of  kin)  suoceeds  to  the  whole ;  imd  if  there  are 
two  or  UKire  equally  near,  all  ef  them  succeed  by  "equal 
widumt  that  prenagative  which  takes  place  in 
!,  of  the  ddeflt  son  over  the  youi^ger,  or  males 
over  fcnsaks.  Neither  does  the  right  of  reptesentatioa 
already  explained,  obtain  in  the  sac^sessioh  of  move- 
aides,  eaeept  in  the  aini^e  case  of  a  competition  between 
the  lUl  blood  and  tlie  half  Uood;  ibr  a  nieoe  by  the 
ImU  blood  will  be  prefered  beibre  a  brother  by  the  lulf 
Uood,  <hoiigh  she  is  by'eiie  d^pwe  move  vemote  &em 
Sii^  deceased  than  her  uncle.  Where  the  estate  <rif  a 
penoB  daceaseti  censists  parti v  of  heritag6'and  poily 
of  moveables,  the  heir  in  lihe  heritage  hi»  no  Hght  tp 
the  moveables  if  there  are  others  as  near  iti  degree  to 
the  deceased  as  himself.    But  where  the  heir  m  such 


tested  a{>on  ft.    Ifhelearasboiih  widow  and  duldim,    in 
the  division  is  trmartite;  the  wife  takes  one-thiidhy^Sadi^ 
herself;  another  falls  as  l^tim  to  the  ohQdren,  eaua&y  ""T^ 
among  them,  <^  even  to  an  only  child,  thongh  hc^uld 
•ncoeed  to  the  heriU^ ;   the  remoinkig  third  is  the 
dead's  part    Whene  the  wife  predeceases  without  child- kcHitf 
ren,  cme  half  is  retained  by  the  husband,  the  other  falli  ^  ^* 
to  her  next  of  kin.    Where  she  leaves  ckildreD,  tibe  di*  f"^'^^ 
vision  ought  also  to  be  bipartite  by  the  common  nlea 
4}£  society,  since  no  legitim  is  truly  due  on  a  mother'g 
death ;  pret  it  is  in  practice  tripartite ;  two-thirds  ie» 
^main  with  the  surviving  fiither,  as  if  one-third  were 
due  to  him  proprio  nomine,  and  anotiier  as  admini. 
strator  :of  the  legitim  for  Tah  children ;  the  Rnuaniog 
third  beiiu^  the  wife's  share,  goes  to  her  (Mdieo, 
whether  ox  that  or  any  former  marriage;  for  thej  an 
all  equally  her  next  oi  kin. 

6.  Forpreservii^  an  equaliqr  among  all  the  duldreaCofli^ 
who  continue  entitted  to  tne  Iqs^tim,  we  have  adopted  ^"^^ 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  eoUatio  bonorum  ;  wherebv  theT^S 
child  who  has  got  a  provision  from  his  £^ier  is  oUiaed 
to  collate  it  wiui  the  others,  and  impute  it  towards  aii 
awn  share  of  die  kgitim;  but  i^  from  die  deed  of  pro* 
vision,  the  fiither  shall  appear  to  hanne  intended  it  as  a 
fumcifuum  to  the  ctuld,  ooQation  is  excluded.    A  child 
4s  not  bound  to  oollate  an  heritahle  aiduect  provided  ts 
lum,  beoKuse  the  legitim  is  not  impafaM  Ivy  siuli  pmvi* 
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'Caae  finds  it  his  interest  4o  renounce  his  exchttive  dauat 
feo  (fae  heritage,  and  betake  himself  to  his  right  as  one 
of  the  next  vi  kin,  he  may  collate  or  cemmunioate  the 
'■heritage  with  tbe.^theni,  who,  in  then:  turn,  must  oal- 
btethe  moveidbles  with  him,  so  that  the  whole  is  thrown 
into  one  mass,  and  divided  equally  among  aU  of  them. 
This  doctrme  holds,  not  only  in  the  Ime  of  desoend- 
vants,  but  of  ooUatends ;  for  it  was  introduced  that  the 
faeir  Bsight  in  no  ease  fi*e  worse  than  the  oAer  next  of 
Jdn. 

S.  QnemaysetOehismoreableestate-iqion  whomhe 
'fbaaes,  cKdndhig  die  legal  tucoessor  by  a  testament ; 
whkh  is  a  written  dedantion  of  what  a  person  wills  to 
be  done  widi  his  esMte  after  his  death.  No  testamen* 
taiy  deed  is  effectiial  till  the  death  <^the  testator,  who 
may  ihereAre  rewdce  it  at  pleasure  or  make  a  new  one, 
by  windi  die  first  loses  its  fbroe ;  andhenoe  testaments 
are  caUed  last  or  latter  wiUs.  Testaments,  in  their  strict 
aiicffiladop,must  contain  a  nomtnarion  of  executors,  i.  e. 
of  persons  appointed  to  admiaisaer  die  suoeessicm  ao- 
taidm^  to  the  wfll  of  die  deceased. 

&  A  legacy  iaa  donation  by  the  deeeased,  to  be  pud 
by  the  executor  to  the  le^dtae.  It  may  be  granted 
either  in  die  testament  or  m  a  separate  writing.  Le- 
gacies are  not^d^e  till  the  granter^s  death ;  and  conae- 
<qiiendy  diey  'can  transmit  no  right  to  the  executors 
of  the  legatee  in  the  event  that  the  granler  survives 


"Vhscm        4w  Minors  after  puber^  can  teat  without  thehr  cm»- 

test.  ^loft ;  wives  without  their  huabands ;  and  persons  in- 

terdicted  without  their  interdictors ;  but  bastards  cao- 

«iot  tast,encept  hi  the  cases  aftermards  mentioned. 

flrifWmsf      a  If  a  person  doceaaad  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  difld, 

ttfiMianiiait  ^[^  testament,  or  in  other  words  the  goods  in  coramu- 

a  widow  or  *''*'^  divide  in  two ;  one  half  gees  to  die  Widow,  the 

chUd^e&j    ««ther  is  tfce  dead's  part,  i  e.  die  abMilufee  property  cxfthe 

deceased  cm  which  he  cohU  have  tested,  and  w«Mh  fidl 

lohtanestof  kin  i£  ho  died  intestate.    WheKiehe  leavis 

children,  one  or  more*  bat  no  widow,  the  chlldx^n  get 

•onelialf  as  tlirir  l^pdm;  the  other  part  is  the  dead's 

part,  which  faUp  also  to  the  childim  if  the  father  has  not 


7«  As-anheirin  heritage  most  oempktehn tides bjCo"^ 
ontry,  so  an  executor  is  not  vested  in  the  nAl  of  toe^ 
moyaaUe  estate  of  the  deceased  without  ooolraiatifln ; 
which  themibre  is  called  by  some  lawyers,  tfaough  iaa* 
pio^l]^,  the  addiiio  bterediUUU  in  mMUbtu.  Coofisi 
mation  is  a  sentanae  of  the  oooimissaty  or  bisfaop'soooxti 
empowerixig  an  executor^  one  or  mora,  imon  mskiiw 
inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  deoeaiso[ 
to  recover,  possess,  and  adounister  tSem,  either  in  be> 
half  of  thmselves  or  of  others  interested  therein. 

8.  The  legitim  andreliGt's  sham,  beouise  thi^  aicLcp^«< 
rights  arising  ex  leee^  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  oomnia*'^''!^ 
nion  of  goods,  ami  of  the  natural  obligation  upon  fttbcn  ^1^ 
to  give  a  certain  poKion  of  their  estate  to  thor  iaM^cgoim. 
<^aerate  ipaa  jure  upon  the  father's  dcoth  in  fafour  (^tioif 
the  relict  and  children;  and  conseqiiendy  pass  fton 
them,  though  they  should  die. before  oonlirmatloo,  to 
their  next  of  kin :  Wheroas  the  dead's  part,  which  Uk  tatcs^ 
to  the  children  or  other  nest  of  kin  in  the  way  of  su»  ia£i}'* 
Session,  remains,  if  they  shoold  die  heiom  cenfianiag^ 

•a  bonis  of  the  first  deceased;  and  so  does  natdeiemi 
to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirmed  by  the  pa> 
son  who;,  at  the  time  of  cenosnuitioii,  is  the  next  oikia 
to  the  first  deceased*    Special  ass^nadoos,  tbeqch^^^ 
neither  intimated  nor  madepoUic  ditfii^  theUeof  ue^i^p. 
gmnter,  cairy  to  the  assignee  the^U  right  of  thesab-oe!:^ 
jects  assi^ped,  without  confirmation;  and  so  dbo  spe^iMibt^ 
cial  legacies,  as  being  also  foslly  asajgnatJona.  ^^ 

9.  The  onlv  passive  tide  io  moveaUes  is  vitioos  i»>  ^^^ 
tromission,  whiohmaybe  defined  an  onwamntabkii^  ^,^ 
tetooeddling  with  the  movable  estate  of «  pcvaon  do>gjg^.; 
ceased  withoat  the  order  of  law.    This  is  net  coofiasd 

^  as  the  peaftive  ddes  in  heritage  an^  to  the  pcfsoaa  if^  t^. 

*  terestea  in  the  succession^  bi|t  strikes  against  ^  i°<'^]^'^ 
mitters ;  because  even  stmngeri,  when  aHaodiflg  on*'*^ 
dyinff  perseos,  have  fiequent  omoitonitios  of  inti^ 
inedaling  with  moveafab^  whidi  are  4miti  aas^  ib-  fi«« 
stmoted  thaoheritagoi    The  bam  intaiwaaddling  aafcw  ta  ^ 
this  BsBsiwe  titla,  dmgh  dmdiia^  imwmeddlad  viih 
shoi4d  oot  bo  applied  to  amr  use  by  dia  IntaMiMr. 
Wboro  m  a^ieauior  ^onfinofd,  mlaMiddiaa  widuasiv 
than  he  has  ooo&med^  he  incurs  a  passhro  title;  fiwid 
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Uv.    being  in  Aeeomnum  case  presumed,  from  his  not  ^r« 

if  SQotitnd  ing  up  in  inventory  the  full  subjects  intermeddled  with* 

^Y"^  \^ous  intromission  is  presumed,  by  Ad  S,  f8,  Feb. 

^"^    1692,  in  the  special  case  where  the  repositories  of  a 

^m^oa.  ^y^  person  are  not  sealed  up  as  soon  as  he  becomes 

incapable  of  sense,  by  his  nearest  relations;  or,  if  he 

dies  in  a  house  not  his  own,  they  must  be  sealed  by  the 

master  of  such  house,  and  the  keys  deliyered  to  the 

judfle  ordinary,  to  be  ke^  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  all 

rituni  in-  htving  interest    But  vitious  intromission  is  excluded 

'^'iJ^   by  any  probable  title,  orby  any  drcnmstanoe  that  takes 

^eit  DO     off  the  presumption  of  fraud. 

RRunp.  10.  Where  a  vassal  dies  without  leavmg  any  heir 
iM  of  who  can  prove  the  remotest  propinquity  to  him,  it  is 
*tt<^  not  the  superior  as  the  old  law  atcNMl,  out  the  king,  who 
rhere  succeeds  as  last  heir,  both  in  the  heritable  and  move- 
MR  is  no  able  estate  of  the  deceased,  in  consequence  of  the  rule, 
ar,  the  quodnyUhu  at,  cedii  domino regL 
1^'famh  ^  ^'  ^  bastard  can  have  no  hsgal  heirs,  except  those 
I  hertuUe  of  his  own  body ;  since  there  is  no  succession  \nx%  by 
)i  more-  the  father,  and  a  bastard  has  no  certain  father.  The 
ik  estate,  king  therefore  succeeds  to  him,  failing  his  Uwful  issue, 
iog  sQc-  ^  httt  heir.  Though  the  bastard  as  absdute  poprie- 
edf  as  tor  of  his  own  estate,  can  dispose  of  his  heritage  in 
(iMw  Aff.  UegepouiUt,  (that  is,  exempt  from  the  disease  of  which 
» tobM-  Yy^  afterwards  dies,)  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed 
*  inter  tnvoi;  jtt  he  is  disabled,  ex  defectu  natalium,  from 
Mcwnot  bequeathing  1^  testament  without  letters  of  legitim** 
*  ^^^  ^°  ^'^"^  ^  sovereipi.  If  the  bastard  has  lawful 
^^^m*  children  he  may  test  without  such  letters,  and  name  tu« 
*  tors  and  curators  to  his  issue;  for  in  such  casct  the  king 
^l*^^  <2*>^  bave  no  interest  to  object^  the  bastard^  children 
^"^  being  his  kwful  heirs. 

'.         1&  A  bastard  is  not  only  exduded,  1.  From  his  fa* 

^^^'  therms  succession,  because  law  knows  no  father  who  is 

ilflucee.  "^  marked  out  bymarrine;  and,  S.  From  all  heritable 

i;         sttoceaaionf  whether  by  tne  frther  or  mother,  because 

he  cannot  be  pronounced  Uwful  heir  by  the  inquest  in 

terms  of  the  nrief ;  but,  also,  3,  From  the  moveable 

succesaion  of  his  mother;  for  thoucfa  the  mother  be 

known,  the  bastard  is  not  her  lawfm  child,  and  l^ta* 

Bot  ^    macy  is  implied  in  all  succession  deferred  by  law.    A 

xtiton    bastard,  though  he  cannot'  succeed  jarv  sanguinis,  may 

Icstina-  succeed  by  d^tmation,  where  he  is  spedally  called  to 

the  succession  by  an  entail  or  testament    Aliens  are. 


nt  cin.  from  their  alles|iance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of 
'^^^  succeeding  in  teudal  rights,  though  not  in  moveables, 
,.  without  naturalization.  Paputs  mty  aet  free  from 
their  disabilities  on  taking  me  oath  of  dojuntion,  and 
^P^  makiBg  the  dedaration  prescribed  by  $8,  GeOi  IIL 

BOOK  III. 

Of  Actions. 

1.  Hitherto  of  the  rights  arising  from  the  rehtion  of 
persons,  and  of  those  arising  from  things,  the  two  first 
objects  of  law.    Actions  are  its  third  object,  whereby 

tioo,  persona  make  their  rights  effectual.  An  action  may  be 
definedt  A  demand  regularli/  made  and  insisted  in  before 
the  Judge  competent,  Jor  the  retaining  or  recovering  of  a 
rights 

2.  The  aupreme  power,  which  has-the  right  of  enact- 
^  ing  linrs,  fidHs  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  erecting 
juris-  courts  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply  these 
«        laws  to  paiticiuar  cases.    But  in  SeotUmd,  this  right 

has  been  from  our  earliest  times  intrusted  with  the 
crown*  BB  having  the  executive  power  of  the  state.    In 
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our  supreme  courts  of  session  and  exdieqner,  not  only      tsw 
process  but  execution  of  diligence  runs  in  the  name  pfcfSeotl^ 
the  sovereign,  notwithstanding  which  these  courts  have        » 
a  proper  jurisdiction,  seeing  lul  their  necessary  writs, 
both  of  process  and  execution,  issue  under  their  own 
direction. 

3.  Jurisdiction  is  a  pdwer  conferred  upon  a  judge  or  Juxiidie- 
magistrate,  to  take  cognisance  of  and  decide  causes  ac«  ^oa,  wbMS» 
cording  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  sentences  into  execu- 
tion.   That  tract  of  ffround  or  district  within  which  a 

judge  has  the  right  of  Jurisdiction,  is  oslled  his  territo* 
ry ;  and  every  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  judge 
beyond  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  sentence, 
or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

4.  All  jud^  must  at  their  admission  swear,  1.  The  Oatfai  to  be 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  assurance,  1693,  f^^  ^ 

c.  6—^2.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  first  imposed  6  J^^*^ 
An.  c.  14,  and  has  been  since  continued  by  several 
British  statutes.    Lastly,  The  oath  de  Jldeli  adminis* 
traiione. 

^  5.  By  the  treaty  of  union  1707,  c.  7,  art  3,  the  par«  Brituh  par- 
liaments  of  Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  liament, 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Bri*  »^  ^i  Isf  t 
tish  House  i^  Peers,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  ^^^"^ 
parliament,,  is  become  our  court  of  the  last  resort,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  supreme  courts  of  Soot« 
land. 

6.  The  Court  of  Session,  or  college  of  justice,  the  Court  of    * 
supreme  dvfl  tribunal  of  Scotland,  was  originally  form-  Senioo  tu. 
ed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  but  has  since^  undergone  ^^^^^ 
several  impwtant  changes.    It  at  present  consists  of  i^^^j^n^i. 
fifteen  judges,  who  are  vested  with  an  universal  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  who  are  distinguiriied  into  three  clas- 
ses; one  principally  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  DiBtributeA 
causes,  caUed  the  Oslfr-HotMe  judges ;  andf  two  others  ^^  ^^^'^ 
for  the  final  determination  of  them,  called  the  First  and  ■^^'^^^ 
Second  Divisions.    Though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ses-  and  fizttand 
sion  be  properly  limited  to  civil  causes,  the  judges  have  Nonuidi. 
alwavs  sustained  themselves  as  competent  to  the  crime  ^'"^''''' 

of  fijsehood,  either  from  its  necessary  connection  with  Its  Griminal 
civil  right,  or  perhaps  because  the  summary  proceed-  juriadic^ 
ings  ofthe  court  of  lustidary  were  not  well  adapted  to  "j^^^*" 
^  tedious  proofs  frequently  brought  in  improbation, 
when  pursued  in  the  indirect  manner.    This  xourt,  W*  ^5*f  ^ 
besides  ito  original  jurisdiction,  has  a  nower  of  review  ^'L^J^ 
over  inferior  courts,  by  the  processes  or  advocation,  sus«  |,.  prooM 
pension,  and  reduction.  ^  ^  of  rtvitir. 

7.  Five  lords  of  session,  as  commissioners  ^J^^'^'  j^u^^giggm 
ary,  the  justice-general,  and  j[ustice*clerk,  form  the^'i^*  e^^a^ 
tieiary  court,  or  supreme  cnminal  court  of  Scotland,  iimm  erf- 
The  justice^general,  if  present,  is  president  of  the  court,  minalemirt 
and  in  his  absence  the  jusdce-derx.  By  the  late  jurisdic- 
tion act,  90  Geo.  II.  drcuit  courts  are  to  be  held  twice  ^^^^ 

in  die  year  in  place  of  once  as  formerly,  with  a  power  ^i^^g^ 
to  his  majesty  to  add  to,  or  alter  the  puces  or  districts 
at  which  these  courts  are  to  be  held,  and  to  appoint  their 
timea  of  meeting.    One  judge  may  by  this  statute,  pro- 
ceed to  business  in  the  absence  of  his  cdlea^e. 

8.  The  Scots  court  of  exchequer,  as  the  kmg's  diarn-  Coartofez- 
berlain  court, Judged  m  all  questions  of  the  revenue,  cfacquq. 

'  By  6  An.  c  8o,  (passed  in  pursuance  of  1707,  c.  7,  art 
19,)  that  court  is  abolished,  and  a  new  court  erected, 
consisting  of  the  lord  hirh  treasurer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  diief  baron,  with  four  other  barons  of  exdiequer. 
This  court  has  a  privutive  jurisdiction  confeiTed  upon 
it  as  to  the  duties  of  customs,  excise,  or  other  revenues 
appertaining  to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as 
to  all  honours  and  estates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown ; 
in  which  matters  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
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Law      ceeding  used  in  the  English  court  of  exchcmier,  under 
of  Scotland,  (he  following  limitations ;  that  no  debt  due   to  the 
^"""Y^^^  crown  shall  ^ect  the  debtor's  real  estate  in  any  other 
manner  than  such  estate  may  be  affected  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  crown's  titles  to 
any  honours  or  lands  shall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  session. 
Court  of  9.  The  high  admiral  is  declared  the  king's  justice- 

Admiralty,  general  upon  the  seas*  on  fresh  water  within  the  flood- 
mark,  ana  in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  juris- 
diction extends  to  all  maritime  causes,  and  so  compre- 
hends questions  of  charter-parties,  freights,  salvages, 
bottomries,  &c.  He  exercises  his  supreme  jurisdiction 
by  a  delegate,  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiral- 
ty; and  he  may  also  name  inferior  deputies,  whose  ju- 
risdiction is  limited  to  particular  districts,  and  whose 
sentences  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  high  court 
The  admiral  has  acquired  by  usage  a  jurisdiction  in 
mercantile  causes,  even  where  they  are  not  strictly 
maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of  the  judge  ordinary. 

10.  At  the  Reformation,  all  Episcopal  jurisdictiony 
exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome« 
was  abolished  by  an  act  1560,  ratified  by  1567,  c.  2. 
As  the  course  of  justice  in  consistorial  causes  was  there* 
by  stopped,  queen  Mary,  besides  naming  a  commissa- 
ry for  every  diocese,  did  by  a  special  grant  mentioned 
in  Books  S.  1,  March  1563^4,  establish  a  new  commis^ 
Mary  court  at  Edinburgh,  consbting  of  four  judges  or 
commissaries,  which .  srant  is  ratified  by  an  unprinted 
act,  1592,  c.  25.  This  court  is  vested  with  a  double 
jurisdiction ;  one  diocesan,  which  is  exercised  in  the 
special  territory  contained  in  the  grant,  viz.  the  coun- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles, 
and  a  part  of  Stirlingshire ;  and  another  universal,  by 
which  the  judges  confirm  the  testaments  of  all  who  die 
in  foreign  parts*  and  may  reduce  the  decrees  of  all  in- 
ferior commissaries,  provided  the  reduction  be  pursued 
within  a  year  after  the  decree.  They  have  an  exclu- 
sive power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage,  in  actions  of  divorce  and  of  non- 
adherence,  of  adultery,  bastardy,  &c.  because  all  these 
matters  are  still  oonaidered  properly  consistorial. 

11.  Sheriff  is  the  judge  ordinattf  ,cfmatitateA  by  the 
crown  over  a  particular  division  or  county.  He  judges 
in  all  actions  upon  contractSj  or  other  personal  obliga- 
tions, to  the  greatest  extent,  and  indeed  in  most  o£er 
actions.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  certain 
capital  crimes^  as  theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be 
one  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  he  is  competent  to 
most  questions  of  public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative 
jurisdiction  with  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.  He  has  also  a  cumulative  ju- 
risdiction with  magbtrates  within  borough. 

12.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates  named  by 
the  sovereijipa  over  toe  several  counties  of  the  king- 
dom^ for  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  the  public 
peace. 

13.  A  borough  is  a  body  ccnrporate,  made  up  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  tract  of  ground  erectea  by  the 
sovereign,  with  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  Boroughs 
are  erected,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self, which  is  the  general  case  of  royal  bOToughs,  or  of 
the  superior  of  the  lands  erected,  as  boroughs  of  rega- 
lity and  barony.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  debt,  services,  a|id  questions  of  posses- 
sion betwixt  the  iidiabitants.  Their  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  petty  riots ;  and  by  special  statute,  to 
reckless  (not  intended)  fire-raising. 


Sheriff 
Court. 


14.  To  constitate  a  banm  in  the  strict  law  sense  kit    Uv 
lands  must  have  been  erected,  or  at  least  confimied  by  ^^H 
the  king  in  liberam  baroniam  g  and  sudi  bsion  bad  '^^'^ 
a  certain  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminid,  which  it  ^ 
now  greatly  abridged.     His  civil  jurisdiction  is  Tedtuxd 

to  the  power  of  recovering  from  his  vassals  and  tenants 
the  rents  of  his  lands,  and  of  condemning  them  in  mill 
services ;  and  of  judging  in  causes  where  the  debt  and 
damages  do  not  exceed  408.  Sterling.  His  criminal  ju* 
risdiction  is  limited  to  assaults,  batteries,  and  otner 
smaller  offences,  which  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  20s.  Sterling,  or  by  setting  the  ofiender  in 
the  stocks  in  the  day  time,  not  above  three  hours. 

15.  The  office  of  the  lyon  king  of  arms  was  cfaiefy  Coon<^ik 
ministerial,  to  denounce  war,  prwclami  peace,  oury  pob-  ^}^  ^ 
lie  messages,  &c.     But  he  has  also  a  right  of  jurisdio-  ^^^ 
tion,  whereby  he  can  punish  all  who  usurp  arms  con- 
trary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  suspend  mes- 
sengers, heralds,  or  pursuivants,  who  are  all  officers 
named  by  himself. — We  now  ps'oceed  with  actionS)  pro* 
secutable  in  one  or  other  of  these  courts. 

16;  Actions  are  either  real  or  personal.    A  res/ac-  Actjn^n 
tion  is  that  whidi  arises  from  a  rignt  in  the  thing  itself,  <<^  ''^ 
and  which  therefore  may  be  directed  against  all  pos-  ^Y"^ 
sessors  of  that  thing.     Thus  an  action  for  the  recovery 
even  of  a  moveable  subject,  when  founded  on  tLJusin 
re,  is,  in  the  proper  acceptation,  real ;  but  real  actions 
are  in  vulgar  speech  confined  to  audi  as  are  directed 
against  heritable  subjects.     A  persimal  action  is  foundi 
ed  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the  perfonn* 
ance  of  some  fact,  or  the  delivery  of  some  subject ; 
and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  against  no  other  than 
the  person  obliged  or  his  heirs.     Both  rights  are  in- 
cluded in  an  in&fhneht  of  annuafarent,  which  contains 
not  only  a  personal  obligation  on  the  gnmter  to  pay, 
but  a  right  of  hypothec  on  the  subject  itraf ;  andthere« 
fore  the  creditor  can  either  sue  tlie  granter  or  Ins  re* 
presentatives  in  a  personal  action  ;  or  he  may,  for  hit 
payment,  insist  in  a  real  action  of  poinding  tbie  ground 
against  the  possessors  of  the  subject  affected,  thoofb 
they  should  not  represent  the  granter.    Pokdiug  ^ftk  p^ 
ground,  though  it  be  properiy  a  diligence  or  an  cxeco-  ^^ 
tion,  is  generally  considmd  by  htwyen  as  a  species  of  gn«4 
real  action ;  ana  is  so  called  to  distingiush  it  from  per« 
sonal  poindi];]^>  which  is  founded  merely  on  an  obbga* 
tion  to  pay.  £very  debiiumjkndi,  whether  legsl  or  con* 
ventional,  is  a  foiuidation  mr  this  action.     It  is  oompe* 
tent  to  all  creditors  in  debts  which  make  a  real  buroen 
on  lands ;  and  is  directed  against  the  goods  that  aie 
fqund  on  the  lands  burdened,  even  though  the  original 
debtor  should  be  divested  of  the  properQr  in  favour  of  a 
singular  successor. 
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17.  Actions  are  either  ordinary  or  redssory.  All  sc-  J**Ji^ 
tions  are,  in  the  sense  of  this  division,  ordinary,  wfaidt  ^J^ 
«e  not  ^issory.  iZtcuio^  action,  ai^  dividea;  1.  Into  1^,"* 


actions  of  proper  improbation.  2.  Actions  of  reducboo- 
improbation.  3.  Actions  of  simple  i^uctions.  Rno* 
perimprobations,  which  are  broa^t  for  dedarisg  wiiu 
mgs  ulse  or  barged,  are  treated  of  in  Book  IV. 

Reduction  improbation  is  an  actioxi^  whereby  a  pencn  t(^ 
who  may  be  hurt  or  affected  by  a  writing,  insists  fcr  '^^ 
producing  or  exhibiting  it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it 
set  aside,  or  its  effect  ascertained,  under  the  certifies^ 
tion  that  the  writitig,  if  not  produeed^  shall  be  dechr- 
ed  Mse  and  forgecL  This  certification  is  a  ficdoo  of 
law,  introduced  that  the  production  of  writings  losy 
be  the  more  effectually  forced,  and  therefore  it  opcn^ 
only  in  &vour  of  the  pursuer;  so  that  the  imtio4& 
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U«     thoodi  deckrad  fUiW,  conthiues  in  f^^ 
«f  ScotUuii.  questioiiB  with  third  parties.    In  an  action  of  sinqile 

'  raduetioa,  the  certification  is  oidy  temporary,  declar- 

ing  th»  writings  called  for  nuU  until  they  be  produced; 
80  that  they  recover  their  ftiU  farce  alter  prodactk»^ 
even  against  the  pufsuer  himself. 

1S«  Actions  ave  also,  both  by  the  Roman  law  and 
ours,  divided  into  tei  penecuUjrias  and  fHxnales*  By 
the  first,  the  pursuer  insists  barely  to  recover  wbatjfo^ 
irimonio  ejus  abesi,  the  subject  that  is  his,  oar  the  debt 
that  is  doe  to  him ;  and  this  includes  the  damage  su8« 
tained  by  the  pursuer,  dammim  H  inierette;  m  one 
is  as  traty  a  sufoer  in  his  patrimonial  interest  t>y  that 
damage,  as  br  the  loss  of  tne  subject  itselll  In  penal 
actions,  whidi  alwwys  arise  ec  ddScto^  something  is  al« 
so  deuumded  by  way  of  penalty. 

19-  Actions  of  spuilzie,  ejection,  and  intrusion,  ar^ 
penaL  An  action  (h  spuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dis- 
possessed of  a  moveable  subject  violently,  or  without  or- 
der of  law,  against  the  person  dispossessing,  not  only 
fiar  being  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  subject  if  eic« 
tant,  or  for  the  value  if  it  be  destroyed,  but  also  ^for 
the  violent  profits.  Ejection  and  intrusion  are,  in  he- 
ritable subjects,  what  spuilzie  is  in  moveables. 
Adiom  ^^*  '^^  mo^t  oelebriSted  division  of  actions  in  our 

Either  peti*  l^w,  \a  iTiXo  peiitortf^  posituory,  and  declaraionf.    Pe- 
wyi         titory  actions  are  those  where  something  is  donanded 
from  the  defender,  in  consequence  of  a  right  of  pro* 
perty  or  of  credit  in  the  pursuer.   Thus  actions  for  res* 
titution  of  moveables,  actions  of  poinding,  of  forth« 
coming,  and  indeed  all  personal  actums,  upon  contracts 
onesMirjr ;  or  quasi-contracts,  are  petitory.     Possessory  actioos  axe 
those  which  are  founded  either  upon  possession  alonci 
as  spuilzies,  or  upon  possession  joined  with  another 
title,  as  removings ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for 
getting  into  possession,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering 
It ;  analogous  to  the  interdicts  of  the  Roman  law,  quo* 
r  dedtni*>  '^'''  bonorum,  uli  possidetis,  and  wuie  vi,    A  declaratory 
iry.  action  is  that  in  which, some  right  is  craved  to  be  de« 

dared  in  favour  of  the  pursuer,  but  nothing  sought  to 
be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defender ;  sudi  as  decla- 
rators of  marriage,  of  irritancy,  of  ezpiry  of  the  legalf 
reversion,  actions  competent  to  supenors  or  their  do* 
natories  for  declaring  casualties  incurred  by  vassals^ 
&c.    Under  this  class  may  be  also  comprehended  rescis*  • 
6ory  actions,  which,  without  any  personal  conclusion 
against  the  defender,  tend  simply  to  set  aside  the  rights 
or  writings  libelled;  in  consequence  of  which  a  con- 
tion  oC    trary  right  or  immunity  arises  to  the  pursuer.    An  ao« 
iving       tion  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  writing  which 
**"^»    is  destroyed  or  missing  is  endeavoured  to  be  revivedi 
is  in  efibct  declaratory.     The  action  of  double  or  mul« 
tiplepoinding  may  be  also  reckoned  declaratory.     It  is 
i4irmuf-  competent  to  a  debtor  who  ia  distressed,  or  threatened 
epotnd-  ^ith  distress,  by  two  or  more  persons  claiming  right  to 
the  debt,  and  who  therefore  brings  the  several  claim<- 
anta  into  the  field,  in  order  to  the  debatii^  and  settling 
their  several  preferences,  that  so  he  may  pay  securely 
to  him  whose  right  shall  be  found  predGerable. 

Ions  2^«  Actions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  issuing 

vtded     from  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  justiciary  or  judge- 

?ritJy      ordinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon  whose 

rieves ;  verdict  judgment  was  pronounced.     And  to  this  day 

we  retain  certain  brieves,  as  of  inquest,  teroe,  idiotry» 

tutoryj  perambulation,  and  perhaps  two  or  thvee  othm. 

OQ         ilut  summonses  were,  immediately  upon  the  institution 

DQiis-    of  the  college  of  justice,  introduced  into  our  low  in 

the  place  of  brieves.  .  A  summons,  when  applied  to  ac« 

tious  pursued  before  the  session,  is  a  writ  m^e  kind's 
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name,  issuing  team  his  signet  upon  the  pursuer's  com-       t."v 
plaint,  authorising  mess^gers  to  cite  tne  defender  to  of  Scoiiai 
araear  before  the  court  and  make  his  defences.    The  i^J'^^hOT" 
UtMsl  or  declaration  setting  forth  the  ground  of  action,  luiji  tnuat 
must  be  filled  up  in  the  summons  before  execution.        be  eiij^ross- 

83.  Defences  are  pleas  ofiered  by  a  defender  for  elid-  ed  before 
ing  an  action.    They  are  either  dilatory,  which  do  not  execution. 
enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  so  can  only  procure  an  I^f«ncefc 
dbaolvitor  firom  the  lit  pendens ;  or  peremptory,  which 
entirely  cut  off  the  pursuer's  right  of  action. 

C4.  A  cause  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  before  Litueon- 
tibe  judge,  was  said  by  the  Romans  to  l^  UtisconlesteJ.  tcitstion. 
By  UiiMconiesMion  a  judicial  contract  is  understood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  whidi  the  action  is 
perpetuated  against  heirs,  even  when  it  arises  ex  deli  * 
to.  By  our  law,  litiscontestation  is  not  formed  till  an 
act  ia  extracted,  admitting  the  libel  or  defences  to 
proo£ 

25.  All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  suit  must  be  sup-  Probatioa. 
ported  by  proper  proof.     Probation  is  either  by  writ- 

mg,  by  the  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witnesses.  In  the 
case  of  aDegatioDs,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  said  to  be  admitted  prout  de 
jure;  because  in  sudi  case  all  the  legal  methods  of 

grdbation  are  oimipetent  to  the  party.  If  the  proof  he 
rings  by  writii^  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourse  either 
to  witnesses,  or  to  his  adversary's  oath;  but  if  he 
should  first  take  himself  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot 
thereafter  use  any  other  probation. 

26.  As  obligations  or  deeds,  signed  by  the  party  By  writ- 
hmself,  or  his  ancestors  or  authors,  must  be,  of  ail  iog  i 
evidence,  the  least  liable  to  exception ;  therefore,  ^ery 

ddbt  or  allegation  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in 
writing. 

27.  Regularly,  no  person's  right  can  be  proved  by  by  oath  of 
his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adversary;  party  on 
because  these  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their  reference ; 
own  favour.    But  iriiere  the  matter  at  issue  is  referred 

by  oue  of  the  parties  tothe  oath  of  the  other,  such  oath^ 
though  made,  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himself,  is  de- 
cisive of  the  point.  The  party  to  whom  reference  is 
made,  in  place  of  making  oath,  sometimes  defers  the 
point  back  to  his  adversary  ;  but  this  is  not  indulged, 
unless  it  shall  appear,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  he  himself  cannot  depose  in  the  matter  referred  to 
•him  wifh  distinctness. 

28.  The  laiw  of  Scotland  rejects  the  testimony  of  by  witness- 
witnesaes,   1.  In  payments  of  an^  sum  above  L.IOOee. 
Scots,  aU  which  must  be  proved  either  scripto  vefjura- 

mento.    2.  In  all  gratuitous  promises,  which,  though  In  what 
for  the  smallest  trine,  cannot  be  proved  by  witnesses,  casei  proot 
S.  In  all  contracts,  where  writing  is  either  essential  ^y  wltneaa- 
to  their  canatitution,  or  where  it  is  usually  adhibite(1,  as  ^  ^IT 
in  the  borrowing  of  money.    And  it  is  a  general  rule,  ^*^  *  * 
Sttfcgect  to  the  restrictions  about  to  be  mentioned,  that 
no  debt  or  right  once  constituted  by  writing  can  be 
taken  away  by  witnesses.    On  the  other  part,  proba-  in  what 
tion  by  witnesses  is  admitted  to  the  extent  of  L.  100  admiit«4. 
Scots  in  payments,  non-cupative  legacies,  and  verbal 
agreemeats  whic^  contain  mutual  obligations.    And 
it  U  received  to  the  highest  extent,  1.  In  all  bargains, 
whieh  have  known  engagements  naturally  arising  from 
them,  concerning  moveable  goods.     2.  In  facts  per- 
formed in  aatisfaotion  even  of  a  written  obligation, 
where  such  obligalion  binds  the  party  precisely  to  the 
per&rmance  di  them.    3.  In  facts  which  with  diffi* 
eulty  admit  of  a  proof  by  writing,  even  though  the  ef- 
fect of  such  proof  should  be  the  extinction  of  a  written 
ohligatifnif  eapecially  if  the  fiu^  import  fraud  or  vio« 
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Thus  1  bond  is  reducible  ex  Mo,  on  a  proof  bv 

js.    LasUvy  All  iDtromission  bjr  a  creditor  with 

the  rents  of  his  dd>tor'8  estate  payable  in  grain^  may 
be  ptored  by  witnesses. 

S^  No  person  whose  near  relation  to  another  bars 
him  fimn  being  a  judge  in  the  cause,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  for  him,  but  he  may  against  him.  For- 
merly domestic  servants  and  moveame  tenants,  t.  e.  te» 
nants  who  have  no  written  tacks,  were  disallowed,  fttm 
the  presumed  influence  of  their  masters  and  landlords 
over  them;  but  now  our  practice  admits  them.  The 
testimony  of  infiunous  persons  is  rejected,  i .  e.  persons 
who  have  been  guilty  m  crimes  that  the  law  dedares 
infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared  infamous 
fay  the  sentence  of  a  judge.  Pupils  are  inhabile  wit- 
nesses, being  in  the  judgment  of  law  incapable  of  the 
impression  of  an  oath.  The  testimony  of  women  was 
formerly  received  with  reluctance,  but  it  is  now  as  ad- 
missible as  that  of  men,  except  in  the  single  case  of 
acting  as  inilrumetUary  wUne^ei* 

SO.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  session  are  either  m^ro 
contradkiorio,  where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
cause,  (HT  in  absence  of  the  derender.  Decrees  of  the  sea- 
aon  infno  cannot  in  the  general  case  be  again  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points  which 
the  psrties  n^lected  to  plead  before  sentence,  (which 
we  call  competent  and  omitted,)  or  upon  pmnts  plead- 
ed and  found  insufficient,  (proponed  and  repelleti.) 
But  decrees,  though  mforo^  are  reversiUe  by  the  courl^ 
where  either  they  labour  under  essential  nullities,  e,  f. 
where  they  are  uUra  petikif  or  not  conformable  to  their 
ffrounds  and  warrants^  or  founded  in  an  error  m  ealat^ 
To,  &c  or  where  die  party  against  whom  the  decree  is 
obtained,  has  thereafter  recovered  evidence  sufficient  to 
overturn  it,  of  whidi  he  knew  not  before. 

31.  The  sentences  of  inferior  courts  may  be  review- 
ed  by  the  court  of  session  before  decree,  by  advocation, 
tSroSTtr  '^  ^'^^  decree  by  suspension  or  reduedon ;  which 
,f,riiTn.  last  are  also  the  mettiods  of  caUing  in  question  such  de- 
m  vtO  If  oees  of  the  session  itself  as  can  again  be  brought  under 
ittmradc-  the  review  of  the  court 

d2.  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where  the 
decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by  pmnent, 
or  where  it  ordains  nothing  to  be  paid  or  performed, 
but  simply  declares  a  right  in  favour  of  the  pursuer. 
Suspemitm  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the  effect  of  a 
aeDteooe-condemnatoiy  that  has  not  yet  received  exe^ 
catioD,  is  stayed  or  postponed  till  the  cause  be  again 
considered.  If  the  reasons  of  suspension  be  repdled, 
the  eoart  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  oroceeded^ 
i.  €.  regularly  esrried  on;  and  they  ordain  them  to  be 
pot  to  fitfther  execution. 

53.  An  ameal  lies  in  the  Ust  resort  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  ana  by  an  order  of  that  house,  24th  March 
n^^f  no  ^>peal  is  to  be  received  by  them  from  senten- 
ces of  the  session,  after  five  years  from  extracting  the 
sentence,  unices  the  person  entitled  to  such  an  appeal 
be  minor,  clothed  wiUi  a  husband,  non  compos  mentis, 
imprisoned,  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 

54.  Decrees  are  esrried  into  execution  by  diligence, 
«r4ccnci.  either  against  the  person,  or  against  the  ettaie  of  the 
PencMtfl  debtor.  The  first  step  of  personal  execution  is  by  let- 
ters of  homini^,  which  sate  grsnted  by  warrant  ^  the 
court  of  session,  not  only  on  their  own  decrees,  but  on 
those  of  magistrates  of  borougluii  sheriffs,  admirals,  and 
commissaries.  If  the  ddlitor  does  not  ob^  the  will  of 
the  letters  of  homing  within  the  days  or  the  chaige^ 

t/0uutn0i    ^  ehug^,  after  denouncing  him  rebel,  and  register- 
ipg  the  honing,  may  apply  rar  letters  of  aqptioDi  which 
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contain  a  command  not  onljr  t^  messengers,  but  to  ma»    Ut 
gistrates  to  apprehend  and  imj^rison  the  debtor.  rf  ^au 

35.  Our  law,  from  a  consideration  of  coin|niHOD,  ^"V*" 
allows  insolvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  refeias  fron  ^ 
prison  upcoi  a  ceuio  bonorum,  i.  e.  upon  their  msking     "^ 
over  to  their  creditors  all  their  estate,  realsndpeiMn^ 
This  must  be  insisted  for  by  way  of  action,  to  whid 
all  the  creditors  of  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  mide  pir« 
ties.    A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowsd  this  privi* 
lege. 

36.  Decrees  are  executed  against  the  moeesife  otite  KimiB 
of  the  debtor  by  arrestment  or  poinding,  and  sgaint  ^m 

his  hcriiable  estate  by  inhibition  or  adji^ostioii,  cf  lU  o^' 

of  which  we  have  ahready  spoken.    Letteis  of  poinds  '^' 

ing  as  well  as  of  hommfl,  may  be  issued  by  wsmnlof 

the  court  of  session  on  the  decrees  of  inferior  judgei. 

BOOK  IV. 

Of  Cbiv£6. 

1.  By  ihe  law  of  Scotland  no  private  party,  excej^  ^qq. 
the  person  injured,  or  his  next  of  Idn,  can  accuse  cri-  fRtcatu 
minally :  But  the  king^s  advocate,  who  in  this  qaeition  ?«»><' 
represents  the  community,  has  a  right  to  prosecute  lU  '^^'^ 
crimes  fii  vindictam  puhUcam,  though  the  psrty  iajored 
should  refuse  to  concur. 

2.  Those  crimes  that  are  in  their  consequences  most  pu^ 
hurtful  to  society,  are  punished  capitally,  or  bjjf  detth;  natif 
others  escape  with  a  less  punishment,  sometimes  fix.  ("«><' 
ied  by  statute,  and  sometimes  arbitrary,  t.  e.  left  to  the  '^'^^ 
discretion  of  die  judge,  who  may  exerdse  his  jurisdic- 
tion either  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  a  corporslpunish-  o'*'^ 
ment  Where  the  punishment  is  left  by  law  to  the  ^  '^^ 
cretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  case  extend  it  to 
deadi;  for  where  the  law  intends  to  punish  capitally, 
it  says  so  in  express  words,  and  leaves  no  liberty  to  toe 
judge  to  modify.  But  where  in  any  of  our  andeot 
laws  the  life  of  the  oflender  is  pat  in  the  mmy  or  viD 
of  the  king,  it  is  probable  that  the  judge,  in  place  of 
pronouncing  sentence  himsdf,  left  it  to  the  soTeragn, 
who  inflicted  sometimes  a  capital,  and  sometimes  a  less 

Sunishment  on  the  person  guilty,  aooordinff  to  his 
emerit.    The  single  escheat  of  the  criminal  falls  oo  ^^ 
conviction  in  dl  capital  trials,  tiiough  thesentenceshould  ^^ 
not  express  it ;  for  if  the  bare  non-appearance  in  a  cri-  ^^ 
minal  prosecution  draws  this  forfeiture  afler  it,  modi 
more  ought  the  being  convicted  of  a  capital  aixne  to 

infer  it. 

S.  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately  om 
against  God  himself,  others  against  the  elate,  and  a  third  W^^ 
^nd  BgtLmsX  paHiaUar  persons.    The  chief  crime  in  the '«>'' 
first  cUiss,  cognizable  b^  temporal  courts,  is  Uasffifrnj,  B!#^ 
under  which  may  be  included  atheism.    This  crime 
consisu  in  the  denving  or  vilifying  the  Deity  by  speeA 
or  writing.    Blasphemers  were  punished  capitally  bodi 
by  the  Jewish  law.  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  and  by  the  Room. 
All  who  curse  God,  or  any  of  the  persons  of  die  bless- 
ed Trinity,  are  by  our  law,  1661,  c.  21,  to  suffer  death, 
even  for  a  smgle  act;  and  those  who  deny  himiif  they 
persist  in  thev  denial.    This  act  is  ratified  by  1^3,  c 
1 1,  which  also  makes  the  denial  a€  a  Providence,  or  a 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  crimiDsl;  sod 
punishable  capitally  for  tiie  tlurd  offSmce. 
•    4.  Some  cranes  against  Me  ^lole  are  levelled  directly  Crti0  ^ 
affainst  the  supreme  power,  and  strike  at  the  constito*  ^^ 
tion  itself;  others  discover  sueh  a  contempt  of  law  tf 
tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  sbcken  the  reins  oTgovero* 
ment.    Treason,  crimen  mojeHaiis,  is  that  crime  vludi 
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Uir     18  ttmed  against  the  majestv  of  the  state,  and  can  be 
gfScpUantl  committed  onl  J  by  those  who  are  sabjects  of  that  state 
'  either  by  birth  w  residenoe.     It  was  high  treasoo  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  to  intend  the  king's  death,  to  lay 
any  restraint  upon  his  person,  or  to  entice  any  forei^ 
power  to  invade  his  dominions,  1662,  c  2,  and  to  rise 
m  arms,  maintain  forts,  or  make  treaties  with  foreign 
states  without  his  authority,  l66l,  c  -5.    Certain  facts, 
though  not  in  their  nature  treasonable,  were  declared 
by  statute  to  be  punishable  as  treason,  via.  theft  by 
Statutory    landed  men,  1 587,  c  60,  murder  under  trust,  ibid.  c.  51, 
»"»""•      wilftdly  setting  fire  to  coal-heuffhs,  1592,  c  146,  or  to 
houses  or  corns,  1528,  c  8,  and  assassination,  l601,  c. 
15.    Treason  was  punished  by  death,  and  by  forfeit 
tare  to  the  king  of  the  traitor's  estate,  both  real  and 
persooiaL    But  this  forfeiture  dicl  not  cut  off  the  right 
of  the  creditors,  tacksmen,  superiors,  vassals,  heirs  of 
entail,  or  widows  of  the  forfeiting  persons,  1690,  c  SS. 
Treason  might  hj  our  law  have  been  tried  after  the 
de^  of  the  traitor,  and  sentence  condemnatory  upon 
such  trial  carried  the  estate  to  the  crown,  1540,  c  69, 
which  was  indeed  agreeable  to  the  i'm  tunmm  of  die  Ro- 
mans^ but  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  dictates 
of  humanity. 
KngUth  5.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 

■wKgird- 1707>  die  laws  of  treason  then  in  force  in  England, 
^1°^  weremadeourBby7  An.  C.21,  bothwithreffardtothe 
^^^^'''  £icts  constituting  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the 
corruption  <tf  blood,  and  all  Uie  penalties  and  forfeitures 
consequent  on  it.  By  this  act,  the  facts  that  inferred 
statutory  treason  by  our  former  law,  are  declared  sim- 
ply capital  erimes.— For  what  this  crime  consists  in,  for 
the  form  of  trial,  &c.  we  refer  to  the  preceding  article 
on  the  Lanf  of  England,  B.  iv.  sect.  vi. 

6.  The  crime  msedUion  consists  in  the  raising  com- 
motions or  disturbances  in  the  state.    It  is  either  verbal 
«ir  reaL    Verbal  sedition,  or  leasing-making,  is  inferred 
firom  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  discord 
between  the  king  and  his  pec^le.    It  was  formerly  pu« 
nidied  by  death  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  but  now 
either  by  imprisonment,  fine,  or  banishment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.     Real  sedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  oonvocating  together  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  without  la^dul  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redressing  some  public  grievance,  to  the  dis- 
turbiiig  of  the  public  peace.    Those  who  are  convicted 
of  this  crime  are  puniuied  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods  ;  and  their  lives  are  to  be  at  the  kin^s  wilL  For 
preventing  rebellious  riots  and  tumults,  it  is  enacted,  1 
Geo.  I.  St.  2.  c.  5,  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of 
twelve  shall  assemble,  and  beinff  required  by  a  magis- 
trate or  constable  to  disperse,  uiall  nevertheless  con- 
tinue tpsether  for  an  hour  after  such  command,  the 
persons  msobeying  shall  suffer  death^  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  moveables. 

7-  Judges  who  wilfutty,  or  through  corruption,  use 
their  authoritv  as  a  cover  to  injustice  or  oppression,  are 
puniahed  with  the  loss  of  honour,  fimie,  and  dignity, 
1S40,  c  104.    Under  this  head  may  be  classed  thefU 
hoie,  (from  bote,  compensation,^  wmch  is  the  taking  a 
eonaideration  in  money  or  goodi  from  a  thief  to  exempt 
him  fitvn  punishment,  or  connive  at  his  escape  firom 
juatice.    A  sheriff  or  other  judge  guil^  of  this  crime, 
forfeits  his  li&  and  goods,  148^  c.  187.     And  by  a 
posterior  statute,  1515,  c.  2,  even  a  private  person  who 
takes  theftbote  sufiers  as  the  principal  thief.    The  buy- 
ing of  disputed  daims,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
pending  process,  by  any  judge  or  member^  either  of  the 
session  or  of  aa  inferior  courts  is  punished  by  the  loss  of 
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the  delinquent's  ofiioe,  and  all  the  privileges  thereto  be-      Lt# 
longing,  1694,  c.  216.  ofSwtland. 

8.  Deforcement  is  the  oppositum  given,  or  resiatance  jj^^j^ 
made,  to  messengers  or  otner  officers  wlule  they  are  em-  q^^i^ 
ployed  in  executing  the  law,  and  is  punishable  with  the 
confiscaticm  of  moveables.  Deforcement  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  by  persons  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
upwards,  was  punislied  ))y  transportation  to  An^rica, 
for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven,  6  Geo.  I.e.  21. 
S4>.  But  now  by  19*  Geo.  II.  c.  94,  armed  persons  to 
the  number  of  three  or  more,  assuting  in  the  ill^al 
running,  landing,  and  exporting  of  prohibited  or  un- 
customed goods,  or  any  who  wall  resist,  wound,  or 
maim  any  officer  of  therevenue  in  the  execution  of  hia 
office,  shall  suffer  death,  and  the  confiscation  61  move- 
ables. 

9*  Breach  of  arrestment  is  a  crime  of  the  same  na-  Breicfa  of 
tnre  with  deforcement,  as  it  imports  a  contempt  of  the  aireitment. 
law  and  of  the  judges ;  and  it  is  subjected  to  tne  pains 
inflicted  on  deforcement,  by  1581,  c.  118,  viz.  an  arbi- 
trary corporal  punishment,  and  the  escheat  of  move- 
ables, with  a  preference  to  the  creditor  for  his  debt,  and 
for  such  farther  sum  as  shall  be  modified  to  him  by  the 
judge.— Under  this  head  of  crimes  against  good  sovera-  Foretuil- 
ment  and  police,  may  be  reckoned  the  forestiulingofing  of  mar- 
markets  ;  that  is,  the  buying  of  goods  intended  for  a  kcts* 
public  market  bdbre  they  are  ca)rried  there,  which,  for 
the  third  criminal  act,  infers  the  escheat  of  moveables,  O Anees 
1592,  c.  148 ;  slaying  salmon  in  forbidd^  time,  1503,  sg^^Mt  the 
c  27 ;  offences  affainst  the  acts  for  preserving  the  game;  ^>"^* 
destroying  plou^-graith  in  time  of  tillage,  and  ^ying  J^  ^^' 
or  houghing  h<«8es  or  cows  in  time  of  harvest,  1587,  c 
82 ;  ami  destroying  or  spoiling  growing  timber,  I698, 
a  16.-^!  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  48. 

10.  Crimes  against  particular  persont  may  be  direct-  Crimes 
ed,  rither  against  lifie,  limb,  liborty,  chastity,  goods,  er  sgaiiiit 
reputation.    Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a  per-  puticular 
son's  life  without  a  necessary  cause.    The  distinctioii!  P^*^""  • ' 
which  obtained  in  our  ancient  law  between  slaughter  Muider. 
premeditated,  or  upon  foretkouaht  felony,  and  that 
which  was  committed  on  a  sudden^,  or  chaud  melta, 
indulging  to  the  last  the  priviln^^  of  girth  and  sanc- 
tuary, St  Rob.  II.  c  9,j-^l565,  c  SI,  was  taken  off  by 

1661,  c  22,  (copied  idler  1649,  c.  I9,)  which  supposes 
homicide  to  be  a  capital  crime,  without  any  sum  dis- 
tinction.    Casual  homicide,  where  the  actcv  is  in  some  Casual  ho- 
d^:ree  blameable,  and  homicide  in  ulfdefence,  where  micide. 
the  just  bounds  of  defence  have  been  exceeded,  arepu-  ^^^  j^  ^j^.^ 
nished  arbitrarily  by  this  act ;  but  the  slaughter  of  night  defence, 
thieves,  house-breiuLers,  assistants  in  mastered  depre- 
dations, or  rebels  denounced  finr  capital  crimes,  may  be 
committed  with  impunity.    The  crime  of  dememtra"  Demem- 
tion,  or  the  cutting  off  of  a  member,  is  joined  with  that  braUon. 
of  murder,  in  1491>  c.  28 ;  but  in  practice,  its  punish- 
ment has  been  restricted  to  the  ^dieat  (immoveables, 
and  an  assj^thment  or  indemnification  to  the  party.. 
Mutilation,  or  the  disabling  of  a  member,  is  punished  at  Mutilation 
the  discretion  of  the  yn  ~ 

11.  Self-murder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing  Self-mur- 
our  neighbour ;  and  for  wis  reason,  our  law  has,  con-  der. 
trary  to  the  rule  crimina  morte  extinguuntmr,  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  crime  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his 
single  escheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatary. 
To  this  end  an  action  must  be  brought,  not  before  the 
justiciary,  but  the  session,  because  it  is  only  intended- 
ad  ciMem  effedum,  for  proving  and  dedaring  the  setf« 
murder;  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  must  be 
made  a  party  to  it. 

12.  The  punishment  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder  parricide. 
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«ir«  fMfiil«  is  not  confined  by  oar  law  to  the  criminal 
ImMwtt*  All  his  posterity  in  Uie  right  line  wre  declared 
■Kfable  of  inhentin^,  and  the  succession  Revolves  on 
iW  next  ci^lateral  heur,  1594,  c.  220.  Even  the  curs- 
ing or  beating  ii£  a  parent  infers  death,  if  the  person 
g«ihy  be  above  sixteen  years,  and  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment if  he  be  under  it,  1661,  c.  2.  A  presttmptive  or 
sCsMoiy  murder  was  constituted  by  I69O,  c.  21,  by 
•f  which  any  woman  who  should  conceal  her  pregnancy 
during  its  whole  coarse,  and  should  not  call  ror  or  make 
use  of  help  in  the  birth  was  reputed  the  murderer,  if 
the  child  was  found  dead,  or  was  missing.  This  act 
was  intended  to  discourage  the  unnatural  practice, 
whidi  yet  continues  too  frequent,  of  women  making 
away  with  their  children  besotten  in  fornication,  to 
avoid  church  censures.  It  is  however  now  repealed  by 
49  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  which  enacts  that  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  act  1690,  shall  infer  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  only,  for  a  space  not  exceeding  two 


18.  DueBing  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  single  eom* 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  The 
aingle  combat  was  authorised  by  the  Gothic  polity,  as  a 
method  of  determining  both  crimmal  and  civU  ques. 
tions ;  but  fighting  in  a  duel  without  license  from  the 
king,  is  by  1600,  c.  12.  made  punishable  by  death. 
This  act  u  ratified  by  1696,  c.  35,  which  also  enacts, 
that  whatever  person,  principal  or  second,  shall  give  a 
diallenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall  accept  a  challenge,  or 
otherwise  engage  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  baniBh- 
ment  and  esdieat  of  moveables,  though  no  actual  fighu 
ing  should  ensue. 
fl«}fli.  14.  Haimtueken  (from  haim,  home,  and  $ocken,  to 

seek  or  pursue,)  is  the  assaulting  or  beating  of  «  per- 
son in  his  own  house.  The  |iunishment  of  this  erime 
is  nowhere  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  majesty, 
which  make  it  the  same  as  that  of  a  rape ;  and  it  is  like 
npe  capital  by  our  nractice.  The  assault  must  be 
made  in  the  proper  tiouse  of  die  person  assaulted, 
where  he  lies  and  rises  daily  and  nightly ;  so  that  nei- 
ther a  public^house,  nor  even  a  private,  where  one  is 
anly  transiently,  faUs  within  the  taw. 
jl^i^yy  15,  Any  party  to  aiavo-^suk  who  shaU  shi/,  tootmdt 

prndtnU      ^  oihermue  invade  fns  adversafy,  at  any  period  of  time 
i*u,  between  executing  the  summons  and  the  complete  exe- 

cution of  die  decree,  or  shall  be  accessory  to  such  inva- 
rioni  shall  lose  hb  cause,  15S4,  c.  138.— 1594,  c.  219. 
As  these  acts  direct,  thatproofshaU  be  previously  taken 
of  the  invasion,  by  the  justice  or  other  competent  judge, 
the  court  of  session  sustain  themselves  judges,  because 
tliey  are  truly  competent  to  ail  causes  where  the  conclu- 
Sfori  is  nurelv  civil.  l*he  mmtence  pronounced  on  this 
triiU  Sffsifist  nim  who  liii«  committed  the  battery,  is  by 
tlMT  s/i  titvltrt^i  tuA  iiubJ4tct  to  reduction,  either  on  tlie 
i$^mi  /ff  ritttf/zrity,  ttr  mm  other  ground  whatever.  And 
if  i\0t  ^lirr^m  pnmti'uUiii  fur  this  crime  shall  be  denoun- 
4^M/t  dtf  fi/d  tiff^p^r'trtfe^,  hi«  liferent  as  well  as  single  es- 
/>,/  ,f  Ui.n  M^pm  One  fli^iunciation. 
W'vy/'/i^  M/  '!>•*  tntmtiiM  idfongoat  imtmioirment  is  descri- 
^  .^  ^<«.  \^A,  r/Oi,  #'.  h.  It  is  inferred,  oy  granting  warrants 
4v^..«  ^  A/^f»,.'.0t0t*ettt  in  imdmr  to  trial,  proceeding  on  infor- 

0.  >'  ^^  fi^A  iH4^m*ri^mA,  or  without  expressing  the  cause 
»^  4^,^4.4H4f$wt&\  Ipy  rr4««iving  or  detaining  prisoners 
^f  #«f/n  mm0firtAn ;  Uy  rd'iising  to  a  prisoner  a  copv  of 
4,  A  9  ^9m$4  ^  i'^ffhMinwnt  {  ny  detaining  him  in  close 
A//./  Au.A'f4  ttlst^^miijit  days  after  his  commitment; 
0r^  H^A  $K-^u*^H^  Uim  m%  hnn  yt\wrt  the  crime  is  batt- 
el// .  Wf/J  u^  U'»it^90fr^iuyi  |K<rft#msout  of  the  kingdom, 
m^Pr^f^  t<4U*^i  ^m$  fmn  mtmam  or  a  UwAtl  sentence. 


The  persons  gniltjr  of  wrongous  impHsonmciit  are  pa.    u 
nished  by  a  pecimiary  mulct,  firam  £  600  down  to  £400  ^  ^««a» 
Scots,  aoGonling  to  the  nmk  of  the  penon  detain.  ^*T" 
ed,  and  the  juc^  or  other  person  acting  contnry  to 
the  directions  of  the  act,  is  over  and  above  suUectcd  to 
pay  to  the  person  detained  a  certain  sum  per  £em  pro* 
porticmed  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapsUe  of  pub- 
lic trust    All  these  penalties  may  be  insisted  for  by  • 
summary  acdon  before  the  session,  and  ate  subject  to 
no  modification.    [Private  persons  may  be  guihy  of 
this  crime,  14  Dec  17S6,  Peterson. 

17.  Adukety  is  the  crime  by  which  themsnisgebedAdosten 
is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  l^  the  Ronum 
law,  1.  61,  ad  leg.  Jul,  de  aduU,  nor  the  Jewish,  Lev. 
XX.  10.  Deut.  xxvL  22,  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  of  another.  By  onrB,  it  it 
adultery  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We 
distinguish  between  simple  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  manifest.  Open  and  manifest  adakcRn, 
who  continue  incorrigible  notwithstanding  the  cexsure 
of  the  church,  were  punished  1551,  c  20,  by  the  e». 
cheat  of  moveables ;  but  soon  therafber,  by  15^,  c  74, 
the  punishment  of  notorioos  and  manifest  adalteiy  wis 
made  capital.  This  crime  is  distinguished  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  characters.  Where  there  is  is- 
sue procreated  between  the  two  adulterers;  or  where 
they  keep  bed  and  company  together  notorioody ;  or 
where  they  give  scandal  to  Uie  diurch>  and  are,  upon 
their  obstinate  refusing  to  listen  to  its  admonitioiu, 
excommunicated^  1581,  c.  105.  The  punishment  of 
simple  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  statute,  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  but  custom  has  msde  ^ 
fiilling  of  the  sii^le  esdieat  one  of  its  penalties. 

18.  Bigamy  is  a  person's  entering  mto  Uie  engig^  K|3cj. 
ment  of  a  second  marriage^  in  violation  of  a  fonner 
marriage»v0w  still  subsistins^.  Bigamy,  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  has  been  tcderated  in  many  states  before  the 
establisliment  of  Christianity,  even  by  die  Jews  thenn 
selves;  but  it  is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  is  punished  by  our  law,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of 
perjury,  1551,  c.  19. 

19.  Jfiecst  is  committed  by  persens  who  stand  within  Ibca 
the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  snd  it 

is  punished  capitally  by  156?,  c.  14.  The  same  degreei 
are  prohibited  in  affinity  as  in  consanguinity.  Lev.  xriii. 
H*,  et  sea.  As  tins  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature  itself 
it  is  an  ill-founded  opinion  that  incest  cannot  be  com* 
mitted  but  between  persons  bom  in  lawful  marriigv; 
for,  in  questions  of  the  law  of  nature,  all  chOdrcn, 
whether  lawful  or  natural,  stand  on  an  equal  footing : 
Crviiis  ratio  amliajura  corrumpere  potest,  nan  verc  )*a- 
taralia.  It  is  difficult,  indeeu,  to  bring  a  legs!  proof 
of  a  relation  merely  natural  on  the  side  of  the  father; 
but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  without  tMit* 
riage. 

SO.  There  is  no  explicit  statute  leaking  rape,  or  the  Rt;* 
ravishing  of  women  capital ;  but  it  is  plainly  supposed 
in  act  161£,  c  4.  by  whid^  the  raviaher  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  case  e^  the  wo* 
man's  subsequent  consent,  or  her  dedamtion  that  «he 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free  will ;  snd  em 
then  he  is  to  suffer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  either  by 
imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  or  a  peomif^ 
fine. 

21.  Theft  is  defined  a  fraudulent  intermeddling  widi  Tk". 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gsin. 
NeiUier  the  law  of  Moses  nor  of  Rome  punished  tbdt 
capitally.    By  the  first  the  thief  waa  bound  to  nsusr, 
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u«      in  tome  CAMS,  five  times  tbe  Taloe;  in  others  less, 
0f  Strudand.  Exod.  zxii.  1.  d  seq. ;  and  by  tbe  Roman,  cither  the 
^"^r*^  double  or  quadruple,  according  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  crime.     Our  ancient  law  proportioned 
the  punishment  of  tfie  theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
stolen ;   heightening  it  gradually  from  a  slight  corporal 
punishment  to  a  capital,  if  the  value  amounted  to  thir* 
ty-two  pennies  Scots,  which  in  the  reign  of  David  I. 
was  the  price  of  two  sheep,  R.  M.  L  4.  c.  l6.  §  3.   L.  B. 
c.  121.  §  6*.     In  several  later  acts;  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  this  crime  is  capital,  1587,  c.  82.^1606,  c.  5,  &c. 
But  where  the  thing  stolen  is  of  small  value,  we  con- 
sider it,  not  as  Uieft,  but  as  pickery,  which  is  punished 
either  corporally  or  by  banishment.    The  broddng  of 
orchards,  and  the  stealing  of  green  wood,  is  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  rises  as  the  crime  is  repeat^  1579, 
c.  84. 
^iT^avated      22.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  eapiial  crime, 
hcfu         though  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  iryUng,  as  theft 
twice  repeated,  L.  B.  c.  121.  $  5,  or  committed  in  the 
night,  org,  1661;  c.  22 ;  or  by  landed  men,  or  of  things 
leset  of      set  apart  for  sacred  uses.     The  receivers  and  concealers 
kfi.         of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  sufier  as 
thieves.     Those  who  barely  harbour  the  person  of  the 
criminal  (recepfatores)  within  forty-eight  hours  either 
before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  punished  as 
partakers  of  the  thet^     S^ch  as  sell  goods  belonging  to 
thieves,  or  lawless  persons,  who  dare  not  themsdvea 
come  to  market,  are  punished  with  banishment  and  the 
escheat  of  moveables. 
obbery,         ^«  Theft,  attoided  with  violence,  is  called  robbery ; 
fCsiouth-  and,  in  our  old  statutes,  rief,  1477,  c.  78,  or  gtauihrtef, 
rf,  and      1515,  c  2 ;  under  which  cuss  may  be  included  tarmng, 
"^°S*      or  the  taking  of  meat  and  drink  by  force,  without  pay« 
ing  for  it.    Stouthrief  came  at  last  to  be  committed  so 
audaciously,  by  bands  of  men  associated  together,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  vest  all  our  fteeholders 
with  a  power  of  hdding  courts  upon  somers  and  riev* 
ers,  and  condemning  them  to  death,   1594,    c  227* 
Nay,  all  were  capitally  punished,  who,  to  secure  their 
lands  ftom  depredation,  paid  tso  the  rieyers  a  yeariy  con- 
ick-mail.  tribution,  which  got  the  name  of  black-maU^  1567i  c  21. 
—1587,  c.  102.    An  act  passed  l609,  c.  18,  command- 
ing to  banislmient  a  band  of  somers,  who  were  origi* 
Mies.       n ul  J  ftom  Egypt f  called  gyptieSf  and  adjudginff  to  derai 
all  that  should  be  reput^  Egyptians,  if  found  there  sfi 
ter  vrichin  the  kingdom.  Robboy  committed  on  the  seas 
icj.        is  called  piracy,  and  is  punished  capitally  by  the  high 
admiral.    Several  of  the  facts  which  constitute  t&s 
crime  are  set  forth  in  a  Bridiih  statute,  GreOb  I.  c.  24. 
ebfXMl;       ^^  Falsehood,  in  a  large  sense,  is  theftaoduknt  imi- 
tfttion  or  suppression  of  truth  to  the  damage  of  another. 
•ahe       The  lives  and  goods  of  persons  convicted  of  usins  fidse 
bts        weights  or  measures  irere,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  King's 
mea-     mercy ;  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
^  remission,  L.  B.  c.  182.    The  latest  statute  against  this 

crime,  1609,  c  2,  punishes  it  by  confiscation  of  move* 
ables. 
trgery.      ^^-  That  particular  spedes  of  falsehood  whieh  oon* 
sists  In  the  fkhifying  of  writings,  passes  by  the  name 
cffbrgery,  and  was  by  the  Roman  law  punished  capU 
tally  when  the  atrocity  of  the  fact  requirad  it    By  our 
statute  law,  the  punishment  of  this  crime  was  at  first 
tbe  afuputation  of  the  hand ;  afterwards  proscription, 
banishment,  and  dismembering  of  the  hand  and  tongue, 
joHied  with  the  other  pains  inflicted  by  the  common 
lavr  ;    and  at  last  it  is  declared,  in  genend  terms,  to  be 
(he  pains  due  to  the  eoramitters  cf  fidsehood,  1621,  c 
^2.      Our  practice  has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to 


the  Roman  law,  made  the  crime  capital,  unless  the  for-      I^rar 

gery  be  of  executions,  or  other  writings  of  smaller  mo*  of  Scotland. 

ment;  in  which  case  it  is  punished  arbitrarily.  ^^^ 

-  26.  Perjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a  3.  Pcijury. 

falsehood  on  oath,  really  constitutes  the  crimen  JaUi ; 

for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  the  most  solemn 

manner,  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth.    To 

constitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  truth  must  be  de« 

liberately  intended  by  the  swearer;    and,  therefore, 

reasonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgetful* 

ness  or  misapprehension,  according  to  his  age,  health, 

and  other  circumstances.    The  breach  of  a  promissory 

oath  does  not  infer  this  crime ;  for  he  who  promises 

on  oath,  may  sincerely  intend  performance  when  he 

swears,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  call  on  God  to  attest  a 

falsdiciod.    Though  an  oath,  however  false,  if  made 

upon  reference  in  a  civil  question,  concludes  the  cause, 

the  person  peijured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the 

effect  of  the  reference  can  go  no  farther  than  the  pri« 

vate  right  of  the  parties.     Notwithstanding  the  mis- 

ehiievous  consequences  of  perjury  to  society,  it  is  not 

punished  capitally  either  by  the  Roman  law   or  by 

ours.    The  special  punishment  of  swearing  falsely  on 

an  assize,  was  confiscation  of  moveables,  imprisonment 

for  a  year,  and  infamy ;  which  punishment  came,  in 

the  course  of  time,  to  be  transferred  to  perjury  in  gene« 

ral,  with  a  small  variation,  1555,  c  47. 

27.  The  crime  of  stelliintate,  ftom  stellio,  PUn,  Hisi.  4,  Stellio* 
Nai,  L  30,  c.  10.  includes  every  fraud  which  is  not  dis-  nstc 
tingnished  by  a  special  name,  but  is  chiefly  applied  to 
conveyances  of  the  same  numerical  right,  granted  by 

the  proprietor  to  different  disponees.    The  punishment 
of  stellionate  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary  to  adapt  it 
to  the  various  natures  and  d^erent  aggravations  of  the 
fraudulent  acts.    The  persons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it 
which  consists  in  granting  double  conveyances,  are  by 
our  law  declared  infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at 
the  king's  mercy,  1540,  c  105.    The  coffnixance  of 
Jraudtdent  bankruptcy  is  appropriated  to  we  court  of  And,  S. 
session,  who  may  inflict  any  punishmoit  on  the  of-  Fraudulent 
lender  that  appears  proportioned  to  his  guflt,  death  ex«  i>»nkrapu 
cepted,  1696,  c.  5.  ^' 

28.  The  crime  of  ustiry,  before  the  Reformation,  Uiury. 
consisted  in  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  the  use 

of  money;  and  now  m  taking  a  higher  rate  than 
is  authorised  by  law.  The  punishment  of  usury  was 
by  1597,  c.  247.  declared  to  be  the  escheat  of  move- 
ables, annulling  the  usurious  contract,  and  a  forfeiture 
of  the  principar  sum  lent,  with  the  lawful  interest  due 
upon  it,  to  the  king  or  his  donatory,  with  the  burden 
Of  restoring  to  the  private  party,  in  case  he  should  con- 
cur in  the  prosecution,  the  unlawful  profits  given  by- 
him  to  the  creditor.  But,  by  12  An.  stat.  2.  c  16.  the 
usurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared  void,  but  the 
creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawftil  profits,  forfeits  • 
the  treble  value  of  the  sums  and  goods  lent  Usury, . 
when  it  is  to  be  pursued  criminally,  must  be  tried  b^ 
the  justiciary ;  but  where  the  libel  concludes  qply  for 
the  voiding  of  the  debt  or  restitution,  the  session  is  the 
proper  court. 

29-  Ijff^ry,  in  its  proper  aocqytation,  is  the  reproach-  injury  or  r 
ing  or  affirontingour  neighbour.  Injuries  are  either  verbal  libei ; 
or  real.    A  verbal  injury,  when  Erected  against  a  pri-  ^\xy^^  ^cri 
vate  person,  consists  m  the  uttering  oontumdious  words,  b«l, 
which  tend  to  expose  our  neighboui's  character  by  mak- 
ing him  little  or  ridiculous.    Where  these  words  are 
.  uttered  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute,  and  spoken  to  the  per- 
son's face,  the  law  does  not  presume  any  malicious  in- 
tention in  theutterer,  whose  resentment  genendly  suho- 
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Lkw     ndes  vith  Us  iMidon ;  and  yet,  even  in  that  cue,  dw  die  crime  may  twproiTed  by  the  uiuNc^i  own  oidi,  not   u, 

efSooUand.  tniUi  of  the  injurioiu  words  seldom  absolves  entirely  withstanding  the  rale.  Nemo  teneturjkmre  m  num  ter.o^teM 

^^  ^^  from  punishment    It  does  liotaeem  that  the  twitting  pUndmrnii,  IfiOO^c.?.    Crimes  thermiesie,  in  the  g6i^'*Y*' 

one  with  natural  defects,  without  any  sarcasticai  vefleo-  neml  case,  proveaUe  only  by  the  defimder*!  free  oqq. 

tions^  though  it  be  inhuman^  falls  under  that  cfescrip-  ^essi6n,  or  by  writings  or  by  witnesses.    No  cKti^odi. 

tion^  as  these  imply  no  real  reproach  in  the  just  opi«  dal  eanfiession,  unless  it  is  adhered  to  by  the  psnnel  m 

nion  of  mankind.    Where  the  injuriooa  expressiona  judgment,  can  be  admitted  aa  evidence;  for  toe  whole 

have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's  monddiaracter,  or  fix  proof  must  be  deduced  in  open  court,  in^nKseneeoC 

some  narticnlar  guilt  uponhim,  and  ege  deliberately  re*  theasaiae,  or  jury,  as  well  as  of  the  panoeL    A  jadi-byrjofty 

peated  in  different  companies,  or  handed  about  in  whis«  dal  confession  ought  to  be  received  with  all  the  qoali.  aofciij! 

pers  to  confidents,  it  then  grows  up  to  the  crime  of  ties  that  the  pannel  has  thou^t  fit  to  adject  to  it;  n 

slander,  agreeably  to  the  distinction  of  the  Roman  law,  that  the  prosecutor,  who  plnds  upon  one  |isrt  of  it, 

L  15.  §  12,  De  Inj.    And  where  a  person's  moral  cha*  must  admit  the  whole.    Proof  by  writing  is  iddom^^ 

racter  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  mfuriandi  is  oomi>  used  but  in  usury,  forgery,  and  peijary.    Though,  in 

monly  inferred  ircnn  the  injurious  words  themselves,  deforcement,  the  written  executi<m  of  the  meiienger 

unless  special  drcumstanoes  be  offered  to  take  off  the  or  officer  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  violence  in  all  ci- 

presumption;  ex.gr.  that  the  words  were  uttered  in  vil  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  diligvncei 

judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  wav  of  infom^ai  till  it  be  declared  fidse ;  yet  in  a  criminal  trial  laoved 

tion  to  a  magbtrate,  and  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  against  the  deforcers,  the  messenger's  executioD,  whs 

The  cognizance  of  slander  was,  and  perhaps  is  to  this  is  a  party  interested  in  the  prosecution,  is  not  regarded, 
d^y,  jiroper  to  the  commissaries,  who,  as  the  judices        3S.  All  o^jectiaiis  relevant  a^^st  a  witness  m  cinli^,itD» 

ChristianitatiSf  were  the  only  judges  of  scandal;  but,  for  cases,  are  also  relevant  in  criminal.    No  witness  is  ad-  us. 

some  time  past,  bare  verbal  injuries,  or  hasty  words  ut-  mitted  who  may  ipin  or  lose  by  the  event  of  the  trial 

tered  intemperately  iit^rMo,  have  been  tried  by  other  Hence,  in  the  crime  of  usury,  the  testimony  of  him  ^|^ 

criminal  judges,  and  even  by  the  session.    It  is  pn*  who  has  given  the  unlawful  profits  is  rejected,  becanae  dUbifr 

nished  either  b;^  a  fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  he  becomes  a  gainer  by  the  conviction  of  the  usurer, 

of  the  persons  injuring  and  injured,  and  the  drcum-  l€00,  c.  7«    In  deforcement^  the  persons  empbyed  by 

stances  of  time  and  pUuse;  or,  if  the  injury  import  the  messenger  to  attest  the  execution  are  in  some  senie 

scandal,  by  puUidy  acknowleclging  die  oienoe ;  and  parties,  vidence  being  commonly  «8ed  aninst  them 

freauendy  the  two  are  conjoined.    The  caUmg  one  a  as  well  as  against  the  messenger;  y«t,  aa  die  {vroof  of 

banJmipt  is  not,  in  strict  speech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  the  crime  would  be  frequendy  imnnaedcsble  if  their 

does  not  affect  thepmon's  moral  character;  yet,  as  it  eridencewere  rejected,  the  law  consiflcrsthemesseBtteraa 

may  hurt  his  credit  in  the  way  of  business,  it  founds  the  only  party  against  whom  the  violence  is  intepden,and 

him  in  an  acdon  of  damaiges,  which  jnust  be  brought  ther^ure  receives  the  testimony  of  the  witneeaes^  tfaoii^ 

or  re«L       before  the  judge-ordmary.    A  real injurv  is  inflicted  by  they  should  be  beaten.    SooiicrimimM,  or  assoeialcs  i& 

any  fact  by  which  a  person's  honour  or  dignity  is  affect-  the  same  crime,  are  not  admitted  agamst  one  soother, 

ed;  as  striking  one  with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  ablow  except  either  in  crimes  against  the  state,  astressou;  in 

without  striking;  spitting  in  one's  face;  assuming  a  occult  crimes,  where  other  witnesses  cannot  be  had, ai 

coat  of  arms,  or  any  odier  mark  of  distincdim  proper  foigery ;  or  in  thefts  or  depredations  committed  in  the 

to  anodier,  &c    The  composing  and  publishing  dei».  HighUnds,  21  Gea  II.  c.  Si.  21.    The  testimony  of 

matory  libels  may  be  reckoned  of  this  kind.    Real  in.  the  private  party  injured  may  be  received  against  the 

juries  are  tried  by  the  judge-ordinary,  and  punished  pannel,  where  the  king's  advocate  is  the  only  V^^^^ 

either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  de*  tor,  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  there  most  ueedi 

merit  of  the  offenders.  be  a  penury  of  witnesae^  as  in  rape,  robbery,  && 
AnUgher       SO.  Andendy,  no  person  could  be  convictedof  the       SS.  Where  a  crime  is  to  be  proved  by  several  circinn*Mtfn^ 

ofl^ncct,  a-  smallest  offence  till  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  stances  connected  toi^edier,  every  one  of  which  nubn  ^^^^ 

mounting    his  countrymen;  and  though  now,  for  more  than  a  cen-  apartof  the  same  criminal  act,  a  single  witness  to  ean^^. 

mi^t  hf*   ^^^  P^^'  inferior  judgea  have  tried  lesser  braachea  drcumstance  is  sufficient  evidence.    But  it  may  be 

tried  ^a    ^^  ^^  P^'^^  ^^  piano,  yet  to  this  day  all  prosecutions  doubted,  whether  thisoosht  to  obtain  in  crimes  reite- 

juiy.  of  A  higher  nature,  whether  before  the  supreme  or  infe»  rated  by  diffisrent  Griminal  acU;  lor  if  a  ^^'^J'^^^ 

rior  criminal  courts,  must  proceed  by  jmyi  and  no  shoidd  be  deemed  sufficient  in  such  case  for  proof  ot 

trial,  even  for  a  blood-wit,  if  pursued  before  the  justi*  each  separate  act,  it  would  destnnr  one  of  the  stroqgert 

ciary,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  jury.    In  the  trial  of  checks  by  which  the  testimony  of  false  witnesaea  may 

crimes  competent  to  the  court  of  session,  the  judges  -  be  controlled.    Formerly,  the  depoaitioQS  of  ^^^^mm 

may  well  be  considered  in  the  character  both  or  court  in  all  trials  before  the  criminal  court  were  redooedm- 

andofjury.  to  writing;  but  that  oracdoeia  abolished  by  SI  Geo.  U* 

Probation        SI.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the  de-  c  19^  u^ess  where  the  libel  eondndea  for  desA  ^>^ 

of  Crimea;  fender^s  oath;  for  no  person  is  compellable  to  swear  membration.  Crimes  which,  by  their  nature,har^ywBitPk«/ 

against  himself,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  state  direct  evidenoe,may  be  proved  by  presampdveevide^ 

is  concerned ;  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy,  and  these  pmumpdons  ought,  from  the  seventy  or  tfie  tifl» 

because  one's  good  name  ia^  in  right  estimation,  as  v»-  condusions  in  criminal  triaJa,  to  be  ao  pr^nant  as  n^ 

luable  as  his  life.    The  kw  is  however  forced,  in  the  oessarily  to  carry  conviction  akog  with  tbean.  But  wboe 

crime  oli  usury,  to  dcfiart  from  some  of  its  common  a  crime  is  to  be  tried  oaily  ad  cMkm  ejfecfimj  ^  g* 


rules,  that  die  crime  nuy  be  brought  to  light    Where  where  a  process  of  adultery  is  brought  for  obtaioiu  « 

the  usury  is  founded  on  a  written  obligadon,  in  the  divorce,  more  slender  presamptaooa  will  **  "^JJJJj 

hands  of  the  defender,  the  pursuer  may,  by  an  exhi-  so  that  the  same  proof  that  has  been  jud^  sattcum 

bidon,  force  him  to  produce  it  in  evidence  of  the  crime,  for  procuring  a  divorce  befiare  tlie  commieamss,  vuf 

contruy  to  the  rule,  Nemo  lenetur  edere  ineirumenki  be  cast  if  the  crime  should  be  sikerwards  tried  wst^ 

cpnira  Hi  and  where  it  is  not  founded  upon  writing,  nally. 
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iii«.        S5.  Aft«r  fell  tilie  witnesiH  hute  been  teamincd  in 
f{  toiiiad.  court,  Uie  assiaen  are  shut  up  In  a  room  bj  tbemaelveSt 
""nr**  where  they,  roust  continue  eicfuded  from  aU  correspond- 
Slice  till  th^ir  verdict  or  judgment  be  subscribed  by  the 
foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  cleric;  but  if  thejr  are  un- 
animous, they  may,  by  54  Gea  UL  c  67>  deliver  their 
verdict  at  once  by  the  mouth  of  their  chancellor,  with- 
out retiring  from  the  boKb    According  to  this  verdict* 
the  court  pronounces  sentence,  either  absolving  or  con- 
demning.   It  is  not  necessary  I  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
that  a  J9iry  should  be  unsntmous  in  finding  a  person 
guilty  ;.  the  narrowest  majority  b  as  sufiicieDl  against 
the  pannel  as  for  him.    Juries  cannot  be  pumshed  on 
account  of  an  erroneous  verdict,  either  for  or  against 
the^  pimnel;  but  they  might,  by  omr  former  law,  for 
absolving  him  against  clear  evidence* 
Poven  of  a     36.  Tnough  &e  proper  business  of  a  jury  be  to  in* 
^ryio mat-  quire  into  the  truth  of  the  fiicts  found  rdevant  by  the 
Koof  lav.  QQQfi^  for  which  reason  they  are  sometimes  called>,the 
inauest ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  they  judge  also  in  mailers 
of  law  or  relewmcy.  Thus,  though  an  objection  against 
a  witness  should  be  impelled  by  the  court,,  the  asaiaen 
are  under  no  necessity  to  give  more  credit  to  his  testi- 
mony than  thej  think  just;  and  in  all  trials  of  art  and 
part,  where  special  facts  are  not  libelled,  the  ji^,  if 
they  return  a  general  verdict,  are  indeed  jpdges,  not 
only,  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  relevancy  of  the  fScts- that 
tcnmlrer-  aifi.  swocn  to  by.Uie  witnesses.    A  ffenen^  verdict  is 
let.  that  whieh  finds,  in  general  terms,  fuhat  the  pannel  is 

guilty  or  not  gMilty,  ok  that  the  libel  or^  defences^  are 
pedal  Ter.  proved  or  not  prov^.     In  a  special  verdict,  the  jury 
finds  certain  facts  proved,  the  impcHt  of  whieh  is  to  be 
afterwards  oonsideriad  by  the  court. 

83.  By  our  old  law,  tbe  sheriff  was  confined  to^a  de- 
finite time,  in  pronouncing  and  exeeutiBg,  sentence  on 
certain  criminaliL    When  a>  murderer  was- taken  red 
luuid,  I.  e.  apprehended  in- the  criminal  act,  it  behoved 
the  sheriff  not  only  to  tiy  him,  but  to-eaecute  the  sen* 
tence  within  three  suns ;.  whereas^  if  he  was  apprehend- 
ed er  inUrvallo,  forty  days  were  allowed  fortnat  pur» 
pose.    It  was  afterwards  provided,  th^t  in  all  cases 
wiiere  the  sheriff  was  tied  down  to  do  justice  in  three 
suns,  sentence  might  be  executed  at  any  time  within 
nine  days,  provided  it  had  been  pronounced  within 
three.    But,  by  our  present  laws,  criminal  judges  not 
only  may,  but  must  suspend  for  seme  time  the  execu- 
tion of  such  sentences  as  attest  life  or  limb,  so  that  con- 
demned criminals,  whose  cases  deserve  favour,  might 
have  access  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy.    No  sen- 
tence of  any  court  of  judicature,  south  of  the  river 
Forth,  importing  either  capital  or  corporal  punishment, 
could  be  executed  in  less  than  thirty  days;r  and  if 
north  of  It  in  less  than  forty,  after  the  date  of  the  sen^ 
tcaace  by  11.  Gea  I.  c  26.  10.    This  act,  in  so  far  «s  it 
Goncems  corporal  punishments,  less  than  death  or  dis- 
mcaoabering,  e.  g.  whqipiiy,  pillory,  &c.  is  altered  i  so 
tbat  judges  may  now  inflict  these  .eight^  days  after  sen- 
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tence  on  this  side  Forth,  ssid  twelve  days  after  sentence     I^w 
beyond  it,  Geo.  11.  c.  82.  of  Seottaia. 

S8,  Crimes  are  extinguished,  1.  By  the  deaik  qfihe  jjj[^^j^ 
crnmal;  both  because  a  dead  person  can  make  no  de*  of  crimes. 
fence,  so  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the  hear*  y^  ^ 
ing  of  one  side;  and  because,  though  his  guilt  should  death  of  cri- 
be  ever  so  notorious,  he  is,  after  death,  carried  beyond  miasl; 
the  reach  of  human  penalties,  and  consequently  conti- 
nues no  longer  an  object  of  correction,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  purposes  of  punishment      Such  trials, 
therefore,  can  nave  no  effect,  but  to  punbh  the.  inno- 
cent heir,  contrary  to  that  most  equitable  rule,  Culpa 
temei  sues  auciores.    2.  Crimes  may  be  extinguished  ot  sd,  by  re^ 
a  remUiianfrom  iht  soverdsn^  But  a  remis8i(Hi,.  though  mMloo  s 
it  secures  tne  delinquent  from  the  public  resentment, 
the  exercise  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown»  cannot  cut 
off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages,  over 
which  the.  crown  has  no  prerogative.    Agreeably  to 
this  disdnetion,  no  person  was  allowed  to  plead  a  re^ 
mission^. tili he  had  given  security  to  satisfy. the  private 
party;,  and  in  the  case  of  slaughter,  it  behoved  the 
wife,  or  the  executors  of  the  deceased,  who  were  enti« 
tl^  to  that  satisfiMStioQ,,  or  as  it  is  call^  in  the  style  of 
our  statutes,  astyikemeni,  to  si^  letters  of  siains,  ao 
koowled^ing  that  they  had  received  satisfaction  before 
any  remission  could  be  granted  to.  the  slaver.    Who- 
ever, therefore,  founds  on.  a  remission,  is  liable  in  dam 
nagea  to  thor  private  prosecut<Mr,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
if  he  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.    Crimes  are  also 
extinguished  by  acts  of  iHdemnUy,  and  by  pretcripium.  3cl,  by  acta 
By  the  custom  of  Scotland,  following  in.  diis  respect  ®^"*^'°^^' 
the  Roman  law,  the  term  of  prescription  is  twenty  2^^  ^^ 
years ;  but  in  certain  crimes  it  is  limited,  by  statute,  to  by  prcscriiN 
various  sho?rter  periods,  according,  to  the  quality  of  the  tioa. 
offence.. 

The  following*,  axe  the  principal  insHhiiiimal  works 
en  the  law  of  ScotUmd :  Craig^s  Jus  Feudate,  folio, 
173S ;  Stair's  InsiUntims  of  the  Law  qf  Scotland,  foi^ 
lio,  1759,  (of  this  work,  which  is  of  the  highest  au« 
thority  among  institutional  treatises,  a  new  edition, 
with  notes  illustrative  of  the  law  since  1759,  is  m  the 
press.)  Bankton's  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of.  Scotland, 
8  vols,  folio,  1751.175S;  Erskine's  PrinapUs  of  do. 
wUh  Notes,  8vo.  1816;  and  Erskine's  Institutes  oj  do. 
with  Notes,  fdio,  1812.  To  which  nuiy  be  added,  on 
eertain  branches  df  the  law,  Boaa's  Lectures  on  the  Prac^ 
iiee  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  £  vols.  4to.  1792 ;  Wight . 
on  Parliameni  and  Elections  in  Scotland,  with  SupplC' 
meni,  Svdls.  4to.  1806;  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  ^  Scotland,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile 
Jurisprudence,  voL  1st  4to.  18?6;  and  Kames'  Pnn^ 
ciples  ^Equity,  8va.  1800.  For  the  Cn mifio/  Law  of 
Scotland,  see  Hume's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  respecting  the  Description^  Punishnent,  and  t 
trial  qf  Crimes,  wiA  Supplement^  5  vols.  4ta  1797-1800,  , 
Sup.  1814.    (J.  B.) 


LAW 

John.        I> AW,  John,  comptroUer-generBl  of-  the  finances  of 

France,  was  the  eon  of  Wilnam  Law,  gcddsmith  and 

bank,ex  InEdinbuigh,  and  prqpirietor  of  the  lands  of  LaoF- 

ri&ton,  in  the  parish  of  Cramond.   He  was  bom  at  Edin^ 

'burgh,  an  the  21st  of  April,  1671.    During  the.period 

ttf  puberty,  and  for  some  considerable  time  after  it,  he 

applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to  the  sctenoes  of 

gc€fgrB,phy,  arithmetic,  and  al^bra,  in  all  of  which  he 

vox*.  Zll.  PART  il. 
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such  astonishing  progress^  as  to  be  able,  with  a  Lair,  John, 
single  glance,  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problems.  His 
mind  seems  also  to  have  been  led  to  the  comprdienBive 
and  complicated  questions  connected  with  pdiitical  eco« 
nomy.  He  directed  his  attention  to  die  state  of  trade, 
manuftftures,  and  commerce,  in  his  native  country ;  to 
the  princvpAea  of  prnblic  and  private  credit;  to  the  best 
means  of  national  improvement;  and;  in  a  word,  to  the 
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U^»n.  tjrstem  of  flnnios  in  «D  itf  bnmdiM,  eoimectioiis^  and  crtioM^  however  feMe,  of  my  pabiie-niirttod  indm  Ur  j.k 

^  ^^  conseauences.    A  natural  predilection  for  these  por.  dual,  in  support  of  the  interests  of  ^  oointry  wodd  ^ 

suiU^  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  future  greatness^  have  met  with  general  enoouiagenumt  Hut  however 

and  jparticularly  of  all  the  fame  which  he  afterwards  was  not  the  case  with  the  publHaition  of  Mr/Uw  Hit 

abmured  as  a  politicsl  speculator.  projects  did  not  acccnrd  wi&  the  sentinenti  of  the  so* 

-   mordjr  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hiqspen*  prnne  judicature,  and  consequently  met  with  no  enoou. 

ed  in  lo85,  Mr.  Law  visited  London.     This  step  he  mgement  ftom  tiiat  quarter.  The  proposal,  also,  whidi 

was  induced  to  take,  ftrnn  motives  similar  to  those  he  made  to  Parliament  m  1705,  for  d^estOliahment 

whidi  stimulate  most  of  our  young  adventurers,  consi-  of  a  paper  currency,  was  rejected  by  the  home,  from 

dering  London  as  the  theatre  on  whidi  mental  endow-  an  ides,  thatif  carried  into  eflect  it  would  be  nrcmdi. 

ments  and  external  graces  may  be  displayed  to  most  cial  to  the  landed  interests  of  the  country.    &i  k. 

advantage;  uid  borne  up,  no  doubt,  by  a  sense  of  his  peated  disappmntment  in  his  idans,tfaed>Jeetof  whtck 

own  superiority  in  these  respects,  he  naturally  oonceiv*  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  personal  agcnoMiiie. 

ed,  that  a  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  British  em«  ment  and  public  good,  naturally  alieiiatied  nis  mind 

pire,  would  not  oidv  fiivour  his  prt^gress  in  the  pursuits  ftom  his  native  country.     AcoordKi^^y  he  left  Sookbnd 

to  which  he  had  the  strangest  attachment,  but  like-  soon  after,  and  Was  at  Genoa  in  1706.    For  ^ve  or  six 

gratify  him,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  his  hopes  and  years  after  he  rambled  about  the  continent,  obserriiig 

a.     In  London,  Mr  Law,  remarkable  as  he  al-  the  manners  of  the  different  nations,  and  making  ha 

ya  was  for  el^^oe  of  person,  engaging  ccmvivial  fortune  by  akfll  in  games  of  haaard.    It  is  said,  dut 

powers,  and  an  extreme  propensity  to  deep  pky,  soon  when  he  settled  at  Paris  in  I7I4,  he  was  poaiesiedoCa 

gained  admistton  into  the  first  circles  of  fasmon.     Hia  ftntune,  acquved  in  this  way,  of  £110,000. 
company  was  courted  particularly  by  the  &ir  sex ;  and        Prior  to  this  period,  he  bad  visited  the  cspilal  of 

his  conversation  was  priaed  by  every  votary  (rf*  the  France  twice;  but  his  plans  there  met  with  as  littleeiN 

tmrnwH^nde.  couragement  as  they  did  hi  ^^land.   ThemaoralNa. 

While  thus  at  the  vary  outset  of  his  career,  a  dr-  lousy  of  the  Pariaians,  also,  would  no  doidA  be  exerted 

«aiii8tance  hiqppened  whidi,  at  fint  view,  was  likely  to  by  the  droumstance  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  Throiuh 

blast  all  his  nsmg  prospects.    His  ftmdness  for  anurs  tine  advice  and  under  the  patronage  of  hk  friend  me 

of  ffallantry  invdved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  one  Mr.  Kmg  of  Sardinia,  however,  he  visited  Pkris  a  third 

Wikon,  a  gentleman  inferior  <mly  to  himself  in  those  tune,  in  1714.    The  death  of  Levis  XlV.  happened 

endowments  which  attract  the  notice  and  ensure  the  at*  soon  after;  and  he  was  patixmised  by  the  Duke  of  Gib 

tentionofthegay.   This  quarrel,  as  commonly  happens  leans,  rqpent  during  the  minority  cf  Louis  XV. 
in  similar  cases,  ended  in  a  mutual  cballen^  to  the        By  Law's  advice  and  dhection^  certain  hBuroremeBti 

fidd.    In  the  encounter  Law  came  off  victorious,  ha*  were  made  in  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  meamofs 

vfasg  left  hi^  antagoni^  dead  upon  the  spot  where  they  adopted  for  establishing  upon  a  fimer  basis  the  siakini 

fought    Having  n^lected  to  seek  his  safe^  by  ^ght,  creoit  of  the  conntnr.    In  connection  wHli  his  brother 

he  was  soon  afterwi^s  apprdiended,  and  committed  William,  then  settled  at  London,  he  set  im  a  privale 

to  the  Kintf's  Bench  Prison.    Thinking  it  unadvisable  bank,  under  the  firm  of  the ''  General  Bank  of  Lsw  ft 

to  stand  trial,  he  took  the  first  opportuni^  of  making  Ca^  So  great  was  the  public  confidence  placed  in  ikk 

his  escape.    He  went  to  the  contment,  ana,  during  m  institution,  and  so  uncommon  the  success  of  whkh  it 

periodof  his  exile,  betook  himsdf  to  his  &vollrit0pol^-  was  prodwelive  to  the  proprietors,  that,  about  the  doie 

suits.    In  these,  which  during  his  residence  in  London  of  the  year  1718,  the  Duke  of  Orleanaresohred  to  tiki 

had  been  ahnast  totally  neglected,' he  soon  made  great-  it  into  his  majesty's  hands,  as  had  at  firvt  been  prapotel 

er  proffresa  than  ever.    Indeed,  k  could  not  be  otheiu  This  measure  was  stremiously  oppoaed  hj  the  pnprie* 

wise,  smoe  his  knind  was  fonned  witb  that  inquisitive  tors;  but  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  crown  be* 

disposition  which  prompts  to  the  pursuit  of  knewle^  hag  vain,  the  ''  Genend  Bank  of  Law  ft  Ca*  wtf,  «n 

on  all  hands,  upd  which  no  difficulties  can  discourage,  the  4tii  December,  17I8,  incoipotated  by  royal  chsrtff 

The  fidd  of  information  also  was  now  much  enkr^ocL  into  what  was  afterwards  termed  the  <'  Royal  Bink.' 

While  in  Britain,  his  attention  was  confined  exdusive-  It  was  perhaps  this  circumstance  whidi  led  to  the  wan 

ly  to  the  state  of  thu^  around  him.    Now,  however,  speedy  devdopement  of  that  stupendous  scheme,  iHndi 

his  residcfice  on  the  continent  put  it  in  his  power  to  seems  to  have  long  occupied  the  mind  of  Law,  genenl- 

view  things  on  a  krrar  scale.    He  examined  the  state  iy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mimnppi  Sylm. 
of  aoanuMcfcures  and  trade  in  the  chief  ooBMserad        Theobjectofthissdiemewaa  to  invest  the  whole  df 

dties  of  Europe.    He  visited  the  principal  bankinr  the  national  irade,  with  certain  revenues  arising  frm 

houses ;  and  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  British  ves^  difiersnt  sources,  m  the  hands  of  one  great  comparf* 

dentin  Hdlaad,  which  he  held  for  some  tune,  pat  it  who  mi^  th«s  be  enabled  to  extend  &irooaniMftd 

in  his  power  to  gain  an  acquaintance  witli  the  opera-  projects  to  an  indefinite  extent.    By  the  suggesdam  (I 

tions  of  the  mysterious  bank  of  Amsterdam.     It  m>.  Law,  such. a  company  actually  waa  institated,  voder 

pears,  however,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the  West    To  diis  cod* 

18th  century,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  pany  was  granted  the  whole  province  of  LouisiaDS  in 

in  December  1700,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  the  North  America,  a  country  watered  throughout  b^die 

IntBoduction  to  his  fraposalt  and  Reattnu  Jbr  cm-  Missisippi  river;  fixmi  whidi  drcomatanoe  the  tmotf 

§tUuimg  a  Cminetl  (f  Trade.    His  ptofimed  ofagect  in  was  {generally  known  afterwaida  by  the  name  of  the 

this  work  waa,  to  suasest  measures  whereby  the  conw  Missisi|]^  System.    This  vast  project,  wludi  owed  iti 

mareial  interests  of  nis  country  might  be  promoted,  birth  entady  to  Law,  who  was  in  C€inaeqnencei|»p«P<* 

The  attempt  was  laudable,  ancl,  wii£h  is  not  dwm  ad  dtfector-general  of  the  company,  aoon  becnne  the 

iha  case,  walUnned.    A  variety  of  unlbrtunate  cnv  topic  t^  gooafal  conversation.    The  minds  of  thek#* 

tumstaneas,  and  particularly  tbi  Mure  of  the  Da-  er  orders  were  immttad  by  the  £tkt  prospects  whioi 

inm  aapffiitioo,  had  radncad  the  trade  and  manuflio-  it  held  forth ;  wiiQe  die  novelty  of  die  scbane  M- 

4ttras  of  the  eountiy  to  a  bw  ebb.    In  such  a  state  tracted  the  notice  not  a^  of  Ftimoe,  bst  of  1^  ^ 

«f  ChtPfs,  it  might  have  baan  expected  that  the  es«  other  European  nationa.   Noduog  waa  talked 
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Uvtlflka.  lis  bat  the  MiBanuppi;  «nd  nodnng  was  ioaght  after 
with  8ttdi  aviditv  as  shares  in. the  India  Companj.  The 
reputation  and  the  fiune  of  Law  extended  far  snd  wide. 
His  house  was  crowded  firom  nMnming  till  n%ht  with 
visitors  from  all  quarters^  mo^  of  whrai  were  satisfied 
with  a  look  or  a  smile  from  the  iUustrious  foreigner. 
He  was  omsidered  by  all  ranks  as  the  sanriour  <x  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  same  honour  was  conferred  npon 
him^  as  upon  the  king  and  rc»ent  themselves.  SeoB 
after^  he  was  declared  oonaptrolMr-f^ersl  of  the  finan-i 
oes^  or^  in  odier  words,  prime  minister  of  state.  Ho* 
nours  were  heaped  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He 
was  elected  an  honorsry  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and  the  freedomof  his  native  city  was  trans* 
nutted  to  him  in  a  gold  box  of  the  vafaie  of  £900l 
Thus  was  an  obscure  foreigner  devated  at  onoe  to  the 
aeamdrankofaulhoritjr  imd  power  in  the  politest  na- 
tion (^  Europe. 

The  system  of  whidi  Law  was  the  founder,  eonti-- 
Bued  to  gam  credit  and  influence  for  sometime.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  die  exaltation  of  the  lower  orders 
in  Paris.  As  there  was  daily  a  prodigious  Hse  in  the 
price  of  shares  in  the  Coonany,  those  who  had  purcha- 
aed  a  shave  one  day,  found  themselves  possessed  of  a 
fortune  by  sdUi^  it  the  nest  The  duMasedons  be* 
twixt  master  mA  servant  wsis  for  a  time  abolished. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were  banded  together, 
nmswascnrnded  with  strangers  fr«m  all  quarters  ofEu- 
sope;  and  there  was  a  prod^tous  influx  of  wealth  into 
Ike  French  empire.  Thiiduug  men  soon  pereeived  thai 
die  necessary  consequences  of  sudi  a  sUfte  of  tilings 
woidd  be,  the  destruction  of  all  ^ermaent^  the  ^uis^« 
nation  of  trade,  and  the  diss<^ution  of  monJs.  Tbe 
order  (^lUngs  in  society  is  so  wieely  constituted,  that 
AmgeB  sttdi  as  that  whidi  took  place  upon  the  esta* 
blislmient  of  the  Misaisippi  system,  could  not  foil  to 
prodnce  die  most  baneful  eflects.  The  grand  object, 
too,  whidk  die  original  prcjector  of  die  scheme  had  in 
view, must  have  iStea  frustrated  at  least  for  the  present, 
by  the  confiision  and  disohier  of  which  it  was  die  im« 
mediate  occasion.  A  scheme,  sudi  as  that  which,  we 
are  now  oontemplatinff,  requires,  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree,  caution  and  ddibeniion.  Where  these  quali- 
ties are  wanting,  a  scheme  may  promise  foir,  and  it 
may  be  borne  up  for  some  time  by  popular  fovour^ 
'Hbe  qirings  a£  an  cvganised  body  may  be  kept  in  mo* 
tioQ  by  the  mere  energv  of  enthusiasm ;  but  it  requires 
not  the  S{Hrit  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  a  scheme, 
which  has  nothing  more  than  novd^  and  enthusiasm 
to  support  it,  wul  ^eedily  be  ruined.  To  the  want, 
then,  of  caudous  inquny  and  cool  philosoriiic  ddibera- 
tk«i,  we  may  attribute  the  speedy  downfidl  of  the  Mis- 
flisippi  system.  The  Company  speculated  to  a  most 
enormous  extent  The  original  proprietors  forgot  iike 
imrpese  for  whidi  it  was  oi^ganised,  and  were  intent 
aomj  im  the  aequisidon  of  w^M  for  themselves  and 
tjissr  friends.  Hence  in  the  midst  of  the  general  deli- 
rium, there  was  observed  a  constant  drain  of  specie 
from  the  bank.  So  great  was  the  desire  manifested  by 
the  members  of  the  Company  to  have  their  shnes  con- 
verted into  gM  and  silver,  diet  there  was  scaroeiv  left 
enough  of  tQ  arddes  f^  die  purposes  of  pt&kry 
circi&don.  Fromdns  and  odier  causes,  appr^cnsions 
«(f  danger  to^  the  national  interest  arose.  Accordingiy, 
by  certain  edicts  published  from  theerown,  it  was  eauy 
t»  nerceive,  that  the  downfidi  of  the  Miasisrppi  system, 
flOEKi  of  Xaiv^  greatness,  was  speeding  to  haupeii.  In 
nMsnotnig  these  events,  personu  pique  and  ettvy,  no 
ooubl^  had  a  considerable  niare  of  hiffiieuoe.  The  great- 
xiess  of  a  foreigner  ^ve  umbrage  tathe  PaAAai  isax^ 


try;  and  Aek  influence  tended  to  afienate  the  minds  of  Lnr,  John, 
tlie  nobles  and  of  die  king  ftom  Law.  Accohlingly  on  *  ""  "  ' 
the  21st  of  May,  I72O5  a  royal  edict  was  published,  ap« 
pointing  a  gradual  rechiction  in  the  value  of  die  Corn* 
pany's  diares,  from  10^000  livres^  at  which  diey  theft 
were,  to  5000.  A  reduction  of  the  same  kind  took 
nhce  u^pta  the  notes  kmied  by  the  bank,  which  had 
Deen  prior  to  dlis  time  incorporated  with  the  Missisip*^ 
pi  Company.  These  reductions  were  little  diflferenl 
from  compositioii  or  bankrupty ,-  and  hence  this  edict 
^ve  a  death  Uow  to  the  reputation  of  Law,  and  the 
mterestsof  the  system.  AH  public  credit  was  lost  All 
connected  with  the  system,  particularly  the  director 
and  his  ooadjuftors,  were  stigmatised  and  calumniated. 
Popular  fovour  waa  in  an  instant  turned  into.  |Kipalar 
lege.  Thecsreer  of  enthusiasm  waa  stopt  in  an  mstant^ 
while  consternation  and  fury  pervaded  aU  ranks  of  peo» 
pie.  The  Missisi[^i  system  was  now  completely  at  an 
end.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  tne  payment 
of  its  debts^  and  this>  upon  inq[uiry,  was  found  to 
be  no  easy  matter.  A  commissicni  was  appointed  tat 
the  purpose ;  while  the  ministers  of  state,  and  aU  wh6< 
pMsessed  la^  and  influence  in  Paris,  did  every  thing 
m  their  power  to  restore  things  to  their  usual  channel. 
With  respect  to  the  iNxipriety  and  de^pnoC  the  Mis-i 
sisipiH  sduane,  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter^ 
tained.  Some  have  thought,  that  the  whole  was  a  pro^ 
jeet  devised  for  the  purposes  of  monopolising  indi* 
vidnals,  at  the  espenoe  of  the  country.  Others  have 
tfaou^t,  that  it  mvdved  in  it  treasonable  intentions 
against  the  state.  Neither  of  these  suppositions^  how- 
ever, is  supported  by  any  plausible  arguments.  We 
have  no  right  to  impute  evil  motives,  when  the  facts  in 

Sestion  may  with  equal  ease  be  accounted  for  upon 
{  supposition  of  good  ones.  In  all  likdihood,  those 
origiiiauy  connected  with  the  Missisippi  busmess  were 
actuated  by  the  best  intentions.  Law's  object  seems  tb 
have  been,  to  revive  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  to 
extend  the  trade  of  France  beyond  its  former  bounds. 
It  readily  occurred  to  him,  as  it  would  have  done  to 
any  one  in  his  situation,  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  com* 
merdal  speculation  v^  France,  was  the  limited  nature 
of  the  exert:ons  hitherto  made.  The  means  possessed 
by  individuisls  were  ineffectual  to  the  production  of  anj 
~  lasting  effects.    It  seemed  necessary,  tiiere* 

ion  should  become  an  ob» 


Sire^thatconunlrcul  . 

ject  at  ffeneral  interest  This  appeared  to  be  the  most 
eiSsctual  method  by  whidi  the  evil  might  be  remedied. 
There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that,  in  running 
from  one  extreme.  Law  and  his  coadjutors  fell  into  an— 
odier.  Instead  of  iq>plying  the  remedy  with  care  and 
eaution^  they  seem  to  have  overdone  the  matter.  They 
formed  ideas  too  vast;  and  the  plan  to  which  these 
ideas  gave  rise  were  too  complicated  and  extensive.  Il> 
was  desirable  that  a  great  trading  companv  should  be 
established;  but  there  was  a  danger  lest  me  machine, 
fixm  its  sixe,  should  became  incspable  of  being  mov^ 
Mental  energies  are  especially  requisite  in  order  to  the 
promotion  of  some  grc^t  object;  but  diere  is  reason  to 
think,  that  when  a  varie^  ta  principles,  prepossessions^ 
and  views,  are  associated  together,  the  mental  eniernea- 
of  indivicUials  may  be  lost  in  the  general  mass.  fVu, 
l^htened  schemes  may  be  cgunter^ted  by  the  sugges* 
dons  ofoneparsimomoas  individual  The  best  concert^ 
ed  plan  may  be  frustrated  by  a  want  of  co-operation* 
Where  an  association  is  fora»d  upon  so  broad  a' basis  aa- 
that  of  the  Missisippi,  great  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
mission of  members  is  requisite;  Such  discrimination* 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Missi-- 
sif^pians  to  a  sufficient  extenU    It  tras  not  inquired^ 
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Lav,  Joba  with  wluit  views  i&d  intetitioiit  diarea  in  the  Mnipany 
f  "to  ^^'^  BOQght  after.  A  line  of  diatinction  wae  not  dnwn 
Lazaret  .  {^etwixt  those  who  wished  to  be  connected  wteh  the 
scheme  firom  mere  secukr  and  private  ends,  and  those 
who  entertained^enlightened  ideas  of  national  improve- 
ment. In  a  -word,  the  Missisimi  system  presents  to 
our  view  a  stately  fabric,  but  destitute  of  a  pifoper 
foundation.  In  it  we  discover  a  great  and  enterprisuig 
mi^dj  4^vis]ng  plans  of  political  good ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  oiscem  the  want  of  that  cool  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  from  the  union  of  which  with 
genius,  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected. 

The  prosperous  career  of  Law  was  now  terminated. 
The  rage  of  the  populace  continually  increased,  and  he 
saw  no  prospect  either  of  fiivour  or  of  safety,  if  he 
remained  any  longer  at  Paris.  Accordingly  he  left 
France,  and  came  once  more  to  his  native  country.  He 
went  |>y  the  way  of  Holland,  passing  under  the  name 
of  M.  du  Jardin.  Wherever  he  was  known,  he  was 
received  by  all  ranks  with  kindness  and  respect  All 
were  desirous  to  see  the  man  who  had  extended  his 
fame  far  and  wide,  and  who,  from  an  obscure  and  pri- 
vate station,  had,  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  abilities, 
risen  to  the  highest  civil  rank  which  a  commoner  can 
attain.  He  ntosed  through  Brussels  and  Venice,  and 
went  to  England  by  the  way  of  Bohemia,  Hanover,  and 
IJenmark.  At  Copenhagen,  he  found  a  British  soua- 
dron,  in  whidi  he  w^s  safely  conveyed  to  Lonoon. 
lliere  he  took  a  splendid  house,  and  was  daily  visited 
by  the  first  ranks  of  people.  Soon  after  his  Mxival,  he 
lieard  of  the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  France. 
Conscious,  however,  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
and  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  conducted  him- 
-^elf  in  the  different  stations  which  he  was  appointed  to 
£11^  he  naturally  expected,  that,  after  the  mllest  inves- 
ti^tion,  the  balance  would  be  found  considerably  in 
his  favour.  In  this,  his  expectations  were  ftustrated. 
The  regent^  who  had  always  been  his  friend,  and  who 
did  not  riesert  him  in  this  sad  reversal  of  his  fortunes, 
died  suddenlv  on  the  2d  December,  1723.  With  him 
perished  the  last  hopes  of  Law.  AU  prospect  of  reco- 
vering an^  part  of  his  mroperty  became  every  day  faint- 
er and  famter.  His  official  salauy,  which,  through  the 
regent's  kindness,  had  hitherto  been  rc^gularly  trans- 
mitted to  him,  was  discontinued.  He  soon  became  em- 
barrassed. Suits  against  him  were  commenced  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
imprisonment  by  his  creditors.  He  made  another  at- 
tempt, through  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  prime  minister 
of  France^  to  recover  his  property ;  but  this  entirely 
failed.  In  the  year  1 7^5,  he  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Bri- 
tain, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice.  There  he  died  in 
a  state  of  comparative  indigence,  on  the  2 1  st  of  March, 
17^9,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  iuty,  where  a  monument  is 
^erected  to  his  memory.  The  following  epitaph  appear- 
ed soon  after : 

Ce  gU  eet  Ecoaoia  okUhre^ 
Ce  cakulateur  tana  egaie, 
•Que^  par  lea  rSglea  de  Valg&hre^ 
A  mla  ia  France  d  rh6yUal 

LAWRENCE,  St.  See  Canada,  voL  V.  p.  S2S,  S2ft 
331,  345. 

LAYBACH.    See  Carniola,  vol.  V.  p.  475, 476. 

LAZARETTO,  is  the  name  of  a  pubhc  building  for 
the  reception  of  persons  who  are  appointed  to  penorm 
quarantine,  in  consequence  of  coming  from  places  sus- 
pected of  the  plague.  See  Howard's  AccmnU  qf  ike 
principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  Warringtoi^  179^  and 
the  article  QvAaAATurs. 


LAZULI  Lai^s.    SeeMiNCSALOGT.  i^^ 

LEAD.    See  Chbhistry,  voL  VL  p.  S4,  S5,  $2  •     %« 
Metallvrot  and  MmBRAtooy'.  '     '       \ 

LEADHILLS.   See  LANARKSHffRe,voLXIT.n.5H.  ^^^^ 

LEAF*     See  Botany,  vrf.  IV.  p.  39.  and  p«  5$  ^*^^ 
sect  V, 

LEAGUE.    See  Measures. 

LEAGUE  OP  THE  Ten  Jurisdictions.  8eeGRi« 
SONS,  vol.  X.  p.  520. 

LEASE.  See  Aoriculturs,  Index,  and  L%ii  of 
Scotland,  vol,  XH.  p.  670. 

LEATHER,  is  a  substance  prqiaied  from  the  skim 
of  several  sorts  of  animals,  for  varions  unportant  pur. 
poses.  It  is  vued  particvdarly  by  glovers,  hsraess. 
makers,  coachmakers,  saddlers,  breeches-nudceis,  gilt- 
leather-makers,  chairmakers,  shoemakers,  and  book- 
binders.  An  account  of  the  art  of  |neparing  leatlier 
will  be  found  under  Tanning. 

LEBADEA,  is  a  town  in  Turkey,  ntuated  between 
Delphi  and  Thebes.  The  streets  of  the  town  sre  iuir« 
row  and  ill  paved;  and  in  consequence  of  die  numerous 
conduits  and  channels  for  supj^jing  mills  and  reser* 
voirs  from  the  bed  of  the  Hen^na,  water  is  sefen  fsHin^ 
in  all  directions.  Lebadea  is  celebrated  for  the  Hieroa 
of  Trophonius,  which  is  situated  a  few  paces  from  the 
spot  where  the  river  Hercyxu  issues  from  benesth  a 
rock.  None  of  the  Grecian  antiquities  are  better  au- 
thenticated  than  this.  An  uncertamty,  however,  exiBU 
respecting  the  Adafinm,  or  resideiice  of  the  orsde,  in 
consequence  of  the  interior  not  having  been  explored  in 
modem  times.  The  narrow  aperture,  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  Adytum,  is  dose  to  the  ground,  and  is  "dioakcd 
with  stones  and  rubbish.  Below  the  apetture,  a  •£»]> 
tain  issues  from  seveval  small  pipes  into  a  bath,  paved 
with  large  hewn  stones  and  pieces  of  marble,  and  which 
was  used  by  those  who  came  to  consult  the  ornde 

The  most  saored  part  of  the  Hierbn,  containing  the 
entrance  to  the  Adytum,  aind  the  niches  for  die  </offS 
oofitw,  is  a  peipendicttlar  rock  of  black  maxUe&dng 
the  east  The  niches,  which  are  1 S  in  number,  are 
above  the  Adytum,  and  to  the  r^ht  and  left  of  it,  and 
have  different  shapes  and  magnitudes.  The  lai^gest  it 
an  entire  chamber  of  stone,  oontaining  a  stone  bench, 
which  ma^  have  been  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne.  This 
chamber  is  5  feet  10  indies  from-  die  ground,  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  hewn  from  the  solid  rode  It  i%  IS  feet 
8  inches  long,  1 1  feet  8  inches  wide, and  8  feetSindtcs 
high.  The  stone  bench  is  8  feet  9  inches  kng,  ii 
inches  wide,  and  18  inches  hi^ 

The  fountain  which  we  have  mentieoed,  sores  to 
Bumly  the  town  of  Lebadea  with  its  best  water. 

Dr.  Clarke  aseended  the  dtadd  on  the  sunmiit  ef  the 
rock  above  the  cave,  and  found  there  the  capital  of  a 
large  Corinthian  pillar,  of  a  rare  varietj.  It  was  made 
of  me  hard  black  marble  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
dtadd  stands.  Within  the  fortress  he  obeeived  a  few 
fragments  of  antiquity  ]  and  in  a  mosque  near  it  some 
inscriptions. 

Lebadea  has  a  ctmsiderable  ocnnnierce  in  the  ft> 
duce  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Tbessaly,  and  canies  rni  a 
thriving  export  trade  even  to  Londos),  of  com,  and  cot* 
ton,*  and  currant  raisins,  which  it  procures  from  Pstn& 
The  andent  Aniicyra,  now  Aspropiti,  is  the  port  of  Le* 
badea.  The  wine  dS  Orchomenus  is  sold  here,  and  b 
sometimes  like  the  clearest  spring  water.  The  bcsiey 
of  Lebadea  is  «ent  to  the  Grand  Signior'saenfllio.  Le* 
badea  contains  1500  houses.  A  very  full  and  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  cave  of  T^ro^nius,  with  a  dnwiiC 
^t,  will  be  found  ia  JDr.  £.  D.  CkriK^'s  Trmfr,  fs^ 

lv«  p.  is^-'iae. 
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Lctem*      LEBANON,  or  Libanub,  is  a  oekbinted  mountain  In  1811,  the  paiuh  eontained, 

udbuiT^  of  Asia,  oo  the  bordera  of  Pakatine  and  Svxia.    It  ia        Inhia>ited  houses 604 

'  part  of  a  group  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  which        Families 654 

commences  a  httle  above  Smyrna,  about  tiiree  or  four  Do.  erojployed  in  trade  and  manufiictures.  .      242 

leagues  from  the  Meditemmean,  and  extending  south-        Population 8156 

wards  towards  Sidon,  Udces  an  easterly  direraon  to-  See  the  Beauiiei  ^England  and  Wales,  vol  vL  page 

wards  Damascus,  and  thence  winds  northward.    The  595— 597- 

name  of  Lebanon  is  given  to  the  western  ridge,  and  LED  YARD.    See  Afuica,  Vol  I.  p.  198. 

Antilebanon  to  the  eastern,  conqfMnehending  Coelosyria  LEECH.    See  Verves  and  Surobrv. 

between  them.  LEEDS,  a  ku^  manufacturing  town  of  England, 

Mount  Lebanon  is  said  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  cal-  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the 

carebus  stone  of  a  whitish  oc^our,  sonorous  like  freestone,  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  on  an  eminence,  which,  rises  ' 

and  arranged -in  strata  of  various  inclinations.    The  ce-  gently  from  the  river  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 

lebrated  traveller,  M.  Borckhardt,  whose  recent  death  and  slopes  to  the  east,  we^  ana  south.    The  suburbs 

is  so  deeply  deplcnred,  ascended  this  mountain  in  1811,  on  the  south  side  of  die  river,  are  connected  with  the 

and  has  stated  m  a  letter  to  Di,  E.  D.  Clarke,  that  it  is  town  by  a  freestone  bridge,  which  forms  an  excellentf 

composed  of  primitive  limestone.  entrance  to  the  town.    Leeds  is  about  half  a  mile  broad 

From  a  veiy  vague  calculation,  Votney  has  estimated  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long 

the  height  of  Lebanon  at  1500or  1600mthoms.    It  is  from  east  to  west    Briggate,  the  principal  street)  is 

about  100  leagues  in  compass,  and  consists  of  four  about  500  yards  long  and  SO  broaa,  and  divides  the 

ridges  rising  one  above  another.    The  first  ridge  pro-  town  nearly  into  two  parts.    Yn  the  middle  of  the  town> 

duces  grain  and  fruits  in  great  abundance ;  the  seoondj  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Briggate,  are  several  good 

which  u  rocky  and  banren,jirodttoes  nodiing  but  thorns;  streets,  and  many  large  and  el^ant  houses.  The  western 

the  third  is  covered  with  fruiti^  gardens  and  orchards;  part  is  however  the  most  el^ant,  and  is  adorned  with 

and  thedast,  whidi  is  uninhabitable  from  the  estreme  very  handsome  houses.    In  the  old  parts  of  the  town 

cold,  is  covered  with  deep  snows,  which  remain  almost  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in  some  places 

all  the  year.  not  very  dean ;  but  in  general  the  town  is  cleanly 

The  rivers  which  flow  from  this  mountain,  are  the  kmt,  and  every  street  has  a  flagged  pavement  on  each 

Jordan,  Roduun,  Nahar-Rossian,  aid  Nahar-Cadidiay  aide, 

and.  several  smaller  streams.  The  prindpal  public  buildings  in  Leeds,  are  the  Ave 

The  wines  of  Lebanon  have  kmg  been  cdefarated.  dmrches,  St  Peter's,  St  Jolm's,  St  James',  Trinity 

The  prindpal  of  these  is  the  Vino  d'Oro,  or  gdden  Churdi,  and  St  Paul's,  the  dissenting  chapels,  die  go-) 

coloured  wine,  which  is  not  boiled,  but  purifies  itself  neral  infinnary,  the  house  of  recovery,  the  fr^  gram« 

by  keeping.    The  vintage  commenoea  about  the  end  of  mar  school,  the  mised  cloth  haO,  the  white  doth  hall; 

September.  thegacAand  court-house,  the  king's  mills,  the  water 

Mount  Lebanon  is  duefly  inhabited  by  the  .Maronites,  works,  the  charier  sdiopl,  the  Leeds  national  school, 

and  by  the  wild  Arabs,  of  the  sect  of  kalL    The  oon«  and  the  circulating  library.    The  church  of  St  Peter 

vent  occupied  by  the  Maronite  patriarch,  consists  of  va«  is  a  large  and  andent  building  165  feet  long  and 

nous  grottos,  ofwhidi  the  churdi  isthelaif^est,  cutout  97  broad.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 

«f  the  rock.    It  lies  in  a  deep  bottom,  to  idiich  there  tower  or  steqple  96  feet  hi^h,  and  underwent  a  tho« 

la  a  naitow  and  steep  descent    See  Volney's  Zrovdt  m  rough  repair  in  1811.    This  dnnrch  contains  many  inw 

Ssfria,  and  Clarke's  Trawls,  voL  iL  p.  ^66.  teresting  monuments,  one  of  which,  designed  and  exei- 

LEDBURY,  is  an  ancient  boioogn  and  market  town  cuted  in  marble  by  Flazman,  is  pecnliarlv  elegant,  and 
of  EngliPidr  in  the  coun^  of  Hereford.  It  stands  was  erected  by  tlM^town  of  Leeds  to  tne  memory  of 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  river  Leddon,  on  a  dedivi^  Captains  Samuel  Walker  and  Richard  Becket,  who  fell: 
within  a  small  valley,  formed  by  the  well-wooded  emi*  ui  1W9  at  the  battle  of  Talavcra.  St  John's  chuich, 
nenoe,  called  Dog  Hill,  and  other  eminences.  It  oon«%  b^|un  in  1681,  and  consecrated  in  1684*,  was  founded 
aistsof  two  streets,  crossing  one  another  at  ri|^t  angles,  and  finished  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  It  consists  c/Il 
The  nriQCJpal  street  exten<&  north  and  south»  and  has  a  two  aisles  only,  with  a  single  row  of  oolumns  up  the 
ini<lfUe  wff  near  the  old  market-house,  which  is  sup-,  middle ;  and  the  tower  is  p&ced  almost  at  one  angle  of 
ported  Oft  strong  oak  mllars,  and  consists  of  thober  and  the  west  end.  St  James'  church  is  built  of  stone,  in 
mth  ooveied  with  plaster,  the  beama  being  painted  the  form  of  an  octijgon.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
black.  Many  of  die  dd  houses  are  built  in  this  way  Countess  of  Hiuitmgdon's  poachers;  but  was  after-* 
with  pr^l^ctinff  stories;  l^ut  the  modem  ones  are  of  red.  wards  bought  for  the  establishment  Trinity  dnurch 
brick  g^JI  lo^  weU.  The  church  is  a  large  building  ia  a  handsome  builduQ|^  in  the  Cretk  style,  witn  atower^ 
cxfS^J!?&diitecture.  .  It  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisks»  surmounted  by^  a  spire*.  It  ia  omainented  externally 
and  dbanoel;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Catherine;  and  with  eight  Doric  piOars  on  each  aide ;  and  the  roof  la 
n  detadied  tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  sustained  by  a  double  row  of  Composite  cdumns.  The 
feet,  terminating  in  a  fine.spare.  There  iaa  curious  Sax-  entire  expence  of  the  huOding  was  £  4568..  St  Paul's 
on  door*way  en  the  west  front;  and  the  church  con-.  churdLis  an  degant  stone  bmldui^,  which  was  erected 
tains  manv  andent  and  interet^ing  sepulchral  memo-  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  at  ae- 
rials. Ledbury  has  alflo  an  hospital,  founded  Iqt  Bishop  expenee  of  ig  10,000.  It  was  consecrated  in  179S.  The 
Foliot  in  1282;  a  firee  school,  supported  by  mnts  is«.  architecture  is  Rom^n;  and  th«  end  front  consists  of  a. 
suing  firom  dissolyed  duurity  lands ;  a  charity  sdiod,  and  pediment,  supported  by  four  Ionic  pihuters.  The  spire- 
sevml  alms  houses*                                         ,    .  is  very  hanosome.     The  dissenting.  meeting«hou8es^- 

The  prindpal  articles  manufiietursd  here,  are  ropes,  which  are  eight  in'.number,  axe  one  Frasbyterian,  onoi 

Imen,  and  jadu  for  meal;  the  dothing  trad^  which  Unitsrian,  tmee  of  Independents,. one  of.  ^Scotch  Prea«> 

was  once  very  flourishing,  havii^.now  declined.  Gjreat  byterians,  one  of  Baptists,  and  one  of  Quakers,  beaidea 

quantities  of  .cyder  are  manufagtur^in  the  piagbbour*  two  Methodist  meetrng-Jiooses^  and  «  Beoan  Cathcfic 

hood.  ^li«^. 
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Aftkl6ft1»roBght  into  Leghorn  from  the  Coatiiieiit  pay 
kesTj  duties  to  government,  and  from  that  cause^  tm 
vdl  as  firom  the  monopolies  of  brandy^  tobacco^  and 
silty  the  necessaries  of  life  are  very  dear. 

Leghorn  is  famous  for  its  great  magazines  of  oils, 
vhidi  were  constructed  by  the  Medici  family.  They 
are  square  vaults,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  built  cf 
brick,  and  covered  inside  with  a  sort  of  stucco,  made  of 
pounded  bricks.  These  magazines  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing no  less  than  24,000  barrels.  Evenr  merchant  has 
his  own  reservoir,  and  keeps  the  key  or  it 

The  bowHng-green,  called  Gli  Sparti,  and  the  ram« 
parts,  are  the  favourite  promenades  The  convent  of 
Monte  Nevo,  at  a  short  distance  from  L^^orn,  is  high- 
ly celebrated.  L^hom  contains  no  antiquities.  The 
water  of  Leghorn  is  so  bad,  that  the  opulent  inhabit- 
ants supply  themselves  fi-om  Pisa. 

The  principal  imports  of  Leghorn  fitmi  Great  Bri- 
tain are,  alum,  Jesuits'  bark,  cassia,  fistula,  and 
lionea,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  pimento, 
buck  and  white  ginger,  Carraca,  West  India  and  Ma^ 
ranham  cocoa,  cofiee,  black  and  silver  cochineal,  Per- 
nambuco,  Maranham,  Bahia,  and  Bensal  cotton,  cod 
and  stockfish,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  nides.  East  In- 
dia, Caracca,  and  Guatiinala  indigo,  lead  in  pi^,  lead 
ore,  litharge,  nankeens  in  short  pieces,  Jamaica  and 
Leeward  I  sl^ds  rum,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  Havannah 
white  and  brown,  Brazil  ditto,  tui  in  plates  f  d  single, 
:and  I d  double,  Virginia  and  Brazil  tobacco,  English 
and  Scotch  wheat,  fustic,  logwood,  Brazil  Cft  Pemam- 
buco  wood,  Nicaragua  in  large  logs,  Manchester,  Bir- 
xuingham,  and  Nottingham  mannuctures. 

1  oe  principal  exports  of  Leghorn  are,  sweet  and 
bitter  aunonos,  ancnovies,  Bologna  white  ar^,  Flo- 
rence ditto,  red  and  white,  Sicily  barilia,  punroer  ber- 
ries, Sicily  rough  brimstone,  Tuscan  ditto  m  rolls,  can- 
tharides,  Parmesan  cheese,  cream  of  tartar,  Zante  cur- 
rants, essence  of  ber^amot  and  lemon,  Smymablack  galls, 
Aleppo  black  galls  m  sorts,  gum  arable  and  tragaranth, 
Boloffna  hemp,  Irios  root,  liquorice,  paste,  lemon  juice. 
Madder  root  ai  Cyprus  and  Smvrna,  manna  in  flakes 
and  irv  sorts,  Luoca  oil  in  jars  and  in  half  chests,  Galli- 
poli  oil,  orange  peel  and  buds,  quicksilver,  Lipari  and 
mnyma  rauins,  Tuscan  rags,  sponges,  safi-flower,  saf- 
IWm  a^uillas,  Sidily  sumac,  senna,  Tuscan  lamb  and 
kid  skins,  white  and  mottled  8oap,  valonea,  &c. 

The  population  cyf  tliis  town  is  variously  stated.  Some 
make  it  60,  and  even  70,000 ;  others  from  40  to  50,000; 
and  Eustace  calls  it  only  SOfiOO.  East  Long.  10*  16' 
46".  and  North  Lat  4S®  33'  5".  See  Eustace's  TratfeU, 
rcL  it  p.  295. 

LEIBNITZ,  OoDFnev  Willtav,  a  celebrated  philo- 
aopher  and  mathematician^  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1646, 
aiul  was  the  son  of  Frederic  Leibnitz,  professor  of  mo- 
ral philosophy,  and  secretary  to  the  universi^  in  that 
city.  He  made  a  rapid  progress  in  classical  leamiii^, 
and  discovered,  in  his  youth,  a  ready  talent  of  versin- 
cation.  His  academical  studies  were  veiy  extensive, 
but  were  jparticularly  directed  to  the  writings  of  the 
Gredc  philosophers,  whose  svslems  he  attempted  to  re« 
€9oncile  with  «ich  other,  and  with  that  of  Des  Cartes. 
He  devoted  himself  iduefly,  however,  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  as  a  professional  pursuit ;  ind  was  admitted 
bacfaekir  of  that  fiiculty  at  Jena  m  l665,  and  doctor  at 
Altoff  in  jfche  year  following.  Upon  a  visit  to  the  uni* 
vetaity  of  Nuremberg,  he  comiecled  himself  with  a  so* 
«iMty  of  learned  men,  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
4<  llaa  jihilosopbert  stone,  and  to  wEom  he  acted  for 
M#^  t4Mia  in  the  ofioe  of  lecretary;  he  having  at- 


tradtol  the  notice  of  Baron  Bom^boui^,  fSnt  mimster  \Mf 
of  the  Elector  of  Menta,  he  repaned  under  his  patron, 
age  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.    In  1668,he  wrotet 
treatise  in  support  of  the  elector  palatine's  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  PoUmd,  which  had  dien  become  v». 
cant,  and  was  in  consequence  invited  to  the  court  of 
that  prince ;  but  his  patron  Boinebourg  prevented  his 
acceptance  of  the  mvitation,  by  procurmg  him  the  of. 
fice  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of  revww  at  Menti, 
and  afterwards  ensaged  him  to  take  chsrge  of  his  mh 
at  P^s.    He  a|ypned  himself  in  that  dty  to  the  rtudy 
of  mathematics,  in  which  he  hadr  not  previously  made 
much  progress,  particidarly  to  the  wntings  of  Psacal, 
St.  Vincent,  Huygens,  Ac";  and  attracted  so  much  no- 
tice  by  his  invention,  of  a  new  arithmetical  msdmie, 
that  he  was  offered  a  seat,  as  a  pensionary  member, 
in  the  Academy  of  Sdenees.    But  his  promotion  ui 
France  wodid  have  requured  his  dcsotion  of  the  pri* 
ciples  of  Protestantism ;  and  removing  to  England  in 
1678,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lesmed  members 
of  the  Royal  Socie^,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Collhw, 
fifom  whom  he  received  some  hints  of  the  meUiod  of 
fluxions,  which  had  been  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  in  ]664<  or  1665.    Receiving  advice  of  the  death 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  his  office 
and  salary,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards  ajipointed  bv  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenbniqi 
one  of  his  counsellors,  but  permitted  to  renuun  at  Paris 
in  order  to  complete  his  aritnmeticid  madiine.   In  l&lS 
he  returned  to  England,  and  went  from  thence  to  Ha- 
nover, where  he  experienced  the  same  favour  ^nm  Ern- 
est Augustus,  bishop  of  Osnaburg  (afterwards  Geo.  L) 
as  from  his  predecessor,  and  at  his  request  began  to  com- 
pile a  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswidc.    In  1700,  he 
was  aikritted  a  member  of  theRoyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  perpetual 
president  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  whidi  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  khig  i^  Pmssis)  had 
bounded  by  his  advice.    To  this  institution  he  sent  wi* 
'merous  dissertations  on  various  subjects ;  and  pnM^ 
ed  an  academv  of  the  same  kind  at  Dresden,  but  Woidl 
the  troubles  m  Poland  prevented  irom  taking  effect 
About  this  time  he  apphed  himself  to  Ae  oonstractkn 
of  "  a  universal  language,"  which  had  ahready  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  which  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  employing  characters  resembling  as  madi 
as  possible  those  of  algebra.    His  fame  spread  npidly 
over  Europe,  and  attracted  the  patronage  of  eerenl 
crowned  heads.    In  1 71 1 ,  he  was  made  amic  ooansdltf 
to  the  emperor,  firom  whom  he  received  a  penoon  of 
8000  ilorms,  and  who  promised  to  doobte  the  suOi 
upon  condition  of  his  residing  at  Vienna.   He  was  cbs* 
sen  as  a  privy  counsellor  also  by  the  csar  of  MosecnrV) 
with  apension  of  1000 ducats ;  and  it  is  said, diat w 
was  ofi^ed  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  Vattcan  Utnrj 
at  Rome,  by  Ccurdinal  Casanata.     Upon  'tiie  acoesnon 
of  his  patron  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  die  tfarooec^ 
Great  Britain,. Ldbnits  again  visited  £n|;]and  in  171f 
where  he  was  treated  with  ^pMt  diadnctum;  and,  sot* 
after  his  arrival,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  widi  Dr. 
Sanmel  Ckrke,  on  the  siUyeets  of  ft«e-will,  qMoe,te 
which  terminated  only  with  his  d«adi  in  171^  ^  70 
years  of  age. 

Leibmts,  as  to  |m»  person,  was  of  a  naiddie  ststnre 
and  spare  habit  of  body;  near^sigiited,  of  a  stu^gy 
air,  amLmild  aspect  lie  was  extremely  tenqicsafeeta 
his  mode  of  living ;  taking  his  meala  ooty  when  hon^ 
impelled  hitoi,  and^  usinff  a  plain  thongfi  strong  diet 
tenmer  was  naturalhr  h<%,  but  he  was  able  to  i^ 

a 
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liMm  0|nin  i|p  ilUr  tba  frtt  liMy  enodoAs  w«n  oTcr,  aad  waadL    la  the  reim  of  H^  VHl  j»e  i^ 

w-/-— ^.^^  1,^  affable  and  polite  in  conv^wation,  aa  well  as  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethrtn,  and  the  other  ly  tHe  ^_™^. 

greatly  averse  to  disputotion.     He  was  indefatigable  in  inhabitants  at  large.    This  mode  of  election  contmuad  ^  » 

his  tfypUcation  to  study ;  and  used  to  imjwew  any  sub-  till  the  time  oS  Charles  11.  when  the  commons  at  larae 

jefst  indelildy  oa  his  memory  by  merely  ooramitting  it  .returned  both  members.     From  this  period,  the  ri^t 

to  paper.     He  was  perpetuaay  occupied  with  pvc^ectp,  .  of  election  has  been  vested  in  the  freemen  not  receivu^ 

chiefly  fcr  the  promotion  of  learning  and  /science ;  but  alms,  and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot    The 

one  of  hia  most  romantic  schemes  was  that  o£  a  general  number  of  voters  is  supposed  to  be  about  2000 ;  but 

govenunant  for  Europe  under  ooe  powef,  in  which  the  persons  living  in  the  borough  by  certificate,  not  having 

cnmeior  a£  Germany  was  intended  to  direct  the  civil,  gained  a  setUement  by  rentmg  £  10  per  annum,  or  ser- 

ana  the  pope  the  ecdesiaatical  department.    He  was  vi^ig  in  an  annual  office,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.    The 

aeklonL  ne^eetfiil  of  his  own  interest,  in  the  midst  of  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder, 

all  his  speculations,  aiul  was  sufficiently  solicitous  to  steward,  bailiff,  24  aldermen,  48  common  coundhnen, 

aecure  the  fiivour  of  princes,  as  well  as  to  turn  their  pa-  tow&-derk,  &c.     The  chief  trade  of  Leicester  consists 

tronage  to  his  own  advantage.     He  was  indeed  ooti-  in  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  manufacturing 

aidered  as  fond  of  accumulating  m«iey,  of  which  he  it  into  stodcinjj^.    The  goods  are  diiefly  coarse ;  part 

.left  at  his  death  about  60,000  crowns ;  and  the  ^;realer  are  consumed  m  the  county,  and  part  exported.    The 

part  of  the  sum  was.  found  in  sacks,  in  various  kinds  of  .trade  of  Leicester  was  long  stationary,  but  latterly  it 

apecie.     In  his  religious  s^itiments,  he  pn^essed  to  be  has  been  much  improved  and  extended.    In  the  year 

a  Lutheran,  and  wrote  several  treatises  against  hereti-  1660,  there  was  only  one  stocking-maker  m  this  town; 

cal  atheistical  tenets;  but  his  sclieme  ^  setting  the  at  present  there  are  nearly  100,  who  employ  about  4000 

pc^ie  at  the  head  of  the  religion  of  Europe — his  neglect  frames ;  and,  when  trade  is  good,  between  15,000  and 

of  all  public  worship--aod  the  sentiments  expressed  in  20i000  doeen  pairs  of  stockings  are  manufactured  in  a 

aavaral  of  his  writmgs,  have  made  it  probable  that  be  week.     Between  7000  and  8000  persons  are  direcdy  or 

had  no  very  fixed  opinions  <m  the  subject,  and  that  he  indirectly  in  some  branch  of  the  hosiery  business  in  this 

concealed  those  which  he  really  entertained.    He  was  town.    In  the  year  1801,  there  were  S905  houses  inha- 

•  never  married,  though  he  made  some  proposals  with  hited  by  S668  families;  85  houses  uninhabited;  7921 

diat  view,  when  he  was  about  50  years  of  age;  but  the  males,  and  9032  fiemales;  499  persons  chiefly  employ- 

ladj  desiring  time  to  consider,  gave  him  an  opportu-  ed  in  agriculture,  and  11,830  m  trade,  manufartures, 

•nity  to  do  we  same ;  and  led  him  to  the  conclusion  to.    The  following  is  the  raault  of  the  pqralotion  ra- 

that  "  marriage  was  a  ^ood  thiiig,  but  that  a  wise  man  turps  in  181 1 : 

oiu^t  to  conttdcr  of  it  aU  Us  life."    He  was  un-  .  .  v  ^  ^/,a« 

mieationablyamanofemin^itg^^  ?^Lth'{:&"th;n;    '.    !    *.    !    '.   !    ml 

learmng.      His  wntmgs  treat  of  a  vast  variety  of  Houses  bmlding,. 78 

•objects,  scientific,  literary,  political,  and  metaphysical,  ..^-^  uiiiiilMa>ited, 74 

mad  were  publiahed  in  diffierent  forms  and  places ;  but  Familifii  tmpkjtd  in  aaricultiue, 428 

were  collected  by    M.   Dutens,  and  printed  at  Ge-  — —  in  noanufiwturei,     ......    4090 

neva  in  six  large  vols.  4to,  in  1768.    A  very  Wll  ac  Allothew 3^5 

connt  of  ^e  dispute  between  L^ibnits  and  Newton,  ^*^' 10,601 

zespecting  the  invention  of  fluxians,  will  be  found  un-  Femslei, 12,845 

der  Fluxions,  voL  ix.  p.  883.  See  also  Mathxm ATica,  *     23 146 

Hi9i*}ryof.     {q\  .  ,.       .  In  1801 Is'.dAS 

L£1C£ST£H,  the  county  town  of  Leioestershire,  is  _ 

.  flitnated  in  the  hundred  of  Goscote.     It  is  98  miles  to  locnBaeb     .....     6,19S 
tiie  north  of  London.    It  stands  on  the  river  Soare. 

The  houses  are  princqnlly  ranged  in  three  parallel  See  Beauties  ^England  and  Waks,  voL  ix.;  and  Pitt's 

flIreeU,  intersected  by  several  smaller  ones.     They  are  Agricultural  Survejf  of  LekesUnhire.     ( w.  s.) 

in  genenl  not  so  modem  as  are  principally  found  in  LEICESTERSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  situated  Bonnduki* 

manufacturing  towns.     There  are  five  parish  diurches,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England :  It  is  bounded  on  the 

the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  St.  Margaret's ;  but  St  north  by  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  from  which 

Nichdas'  dtmxh  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient     The  it  is  divided,  in  some  parts,  by  the  rivers  Trent  and 

floors  of  all,  or  nesiiy  all,  the  churdies  in  this  town,  ai«  Soare ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Derbyshire  and    . 

considoably  lower  than  ^e  level  of  the  church-yards  Warwickshire,  from  the  latter  of  wnich  it  is  divided 

end  the  steets,  whence  it  is  supposed,  that  the  latter  by  the  small  river  Ankor  and  the  Roman  road  called 

must  have  gradually  been  raised  since  the  building  of  Watling  Street ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  North* 

the  former.     The  county  jail,  which  was  built  in  the  unptonshire,  from  whidi  it  is  divided  by  toe  rivers 

year  1791$  is  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howard:    The  town  Welland  and  Avon ;  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 

jad  was  built  about  the  same  period.    At  the  southern  Rutlandshire  and  Lincolnshire.    With  reject  to  its 

extremity  t^  the  town  is  the  infirmary,  a  square  build-  shape,  it  has  been  conniared  to  a  '^  shoulder  of  mutton 

iiig  with  two  ^ings,  calculated  to  accommodate  54  pa-  witn  the  shank  cut  on."    Its  greatest  length  is  from 

ticlHB,  exclusive  of  Uie  fever  ward ;  near  it  is  an  asylum  the  south  of  Lutterworth  to  me  northern  part  of  the  B^tcat 

^or  indigent  lunatics.  The  exdiange  stands  in  the  mid«  vale  of  Belvoir ;  on  this  line  it  measures  about  45 

die  of  the  maricet-place.  There  is  alk)  a  theatre  in  Lei-  miles :  its  general  breadth,  firom  east  to  west,  is  rather 

cestor,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  more  than  40  miles ;  its  mean  diameter  is  about  30 

its  inns.    To  the  south-east  of  the  town  is  the  new  miles ;  the  circumference  is  about  150 ;  and  its  .Biuier-> 

walk,  '3i.4lha  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  20  feet  wide ;  from  it  ficial  contents  have  been  variously  estimated,  as  high 

diere  are  many  pleasing  views  of  the  town,  meadows,  as  560,000  acres,  and  as  low  as  522,240.  According  to 

and  surrounding  country.    Leicester  has  returned  two  the  latter  estimate,  Leicestershire  appears  to  be  the 

members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the  veign  of  £d^  26th  county  in  England  with  respect  to  siae. 
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^-^8  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

rfS^*"  ^*  >•  <*>»Med  mto  ox  b^dieda.  viz.-Frainlaiid,  Gar-  die  collieries  and  liiM.«oriH  in  that  «nt<r  &i  t«m.  Ld.». 
^rV— '  r*L  ^^  ^^  "T^  '^"^  Guthlaxfon,  and  Spar-  ty.  By  means  of  the  Leicester  and  Metam-Moghw  *« 
OirjiioB..    "pnoe.    There  are  eleven  market  towns,  d*  which  the    canal,  the  riven  Wrdu  and  Eye  form  a  oomBiaiiiMin'^ri 


pnnapd  are  Ldcener  (the  county  town),  Loughbo-  with  the  Soare;  and  the  fonner  rivers,  \n  nam  of 
f^u Jl™  7'  Lutterworth,  Melton  Moubray,  Mar-  cuts,  &c.  are  made  navigable  to  Udton-MoubnT 
tet  itobm^^ugh,  Mark^  Bosworth,  and  Ashley-de-la-  where  the  Oakham  canal  oommencea.  This  anal  nrnJ 
^uch.  There  are  m  this  county  192  parishes;  but  acourse  of  15  miles,  about  half  of  which  is  in  Ldm. 
tbe  number  of  places  which  pay  separate  parochial  rates  tershire,  the  rest  in  Rutlandshire;  in  the  fnt  84  nuWi 
IS  «£8.  It  sends  only  four  members  to  parliament;  it  has  a  rise  of  126  feet,  afterwards  it  is  leieL  Tb 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  Leicester.     J  t  is  in  the    Grantham  canal  merely  skirto  the  east  side  of  the  qosd. 

prevmce  of  Canterbury,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln  :  the  ty,  on  the  borders  of  Notdnghamshue,  runnii^  thnwdi 

whole  eoonty  is  under  one  archdeacon,  and  it  contauis  the  vale  dl  Belvoir,  to  which  it  is  of  mat  advantigt, 

nx  deaneries.     It  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  the  roads  being  there  almost  impassabk  during  vintv. 

Smf&et  and      Wth  respect  to  surface  and  soil,  Leicestershire  is    The  Union  canal  begins  at  and  joins  the  Sosie  navin. 

soil.  highly  favoured  by  nature.     Its  surface  is  not  so  level  tion  at  Leicester.     Its  course  for  three  miles  is  narlf 

as  to  render  it  unhealthy,  or  ill  ventilated  as  to  prevent  parallel  to  that  river ;  it  then  passes  towaids  Wigston, 
«ie  waters  from  flowing  from  it,  so  as  to  render  it  fit    &c.  and  on  to  Northonpton,  into  the  river  New  Navi- 

for  all  the  purposes  f/t  agriculture ;  and,  with  a  very  gation  and  lirand  Junction  canaL     lu  whole  oonni^ 

few  exceptions,  it  is  not  so  broken  or  lofty  as  to  render  from  Leicester  to  Northampton,  is  43f  miles,  with  407 

it  cold,  or  of  difficult  and  precarious  cultivation.     It  is,  feet  6'  inches  lockage ;  the  rise  is  1 10  feet,  and  the  fidl 
in  fact,  in  most  parts  raised  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  af-     197  feet  6  inches.    It  passes  through  4  tunnels.  There 

fiHrd  at  once  beautiful  scenery  and  a  fine  field  for  the  is  a  cut  to  Market  Harborough.     In  its  course  it  ctom. 

labours  di  the  farmer.  The  highest  ground  in  the  coun-  es  the  river  Welland     The  Ashley-de-k-Zoodi  anal 

ty  is  some  of  the  peaks  in  Chamwood  forest,  towards  joins  the  Coven^  canal  near  Nuneaten.   It  soon  «flo« 

the  north-west,  and  their  elevation  is  not  more  than  8()0  wards  enters  Leicestershire  near  Hinchley ,  and  pssnng 

or '900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are  also  Market  Bosworth,  proceeds  to  Ashley-de-la-Zouch.  h 

xough  lands  called  Wolds  on  the  southern  side  of  the  is  50  miles  long,  with  S50  feet  lockage.  It  was  intend. 

county.     The  soil  of  Leicestershire  varies  ^%rv  little  ed  to  have  been  continued  to  the  navigable  part  of  the 

.  over  its  whde  area.     It  may  generally  be  described  as  Trent,  below  Barton.     There  are  several  ra^ways,  ai 

«  lonn  of  different  d^;rees  of  tenacity,  depth,  and  fer-  appendages  to  this  canal,  to  the  ooUieriea  and  lime- 

tility,  according  to  its  proportion  of  clay,  and  the  sub-  works  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

stratum  on  Which  it  lies.   The  best^  or  rather  the  driest        The  climate  of  Leicestershire  is,  on  the  whole,  mild,  aiB» 

and  sharpest  soil  is  commonly  found  on  the  hills ;  the  and  very  salubrious ;  and  the  harvest,  e^iedally  in  the 

■trongest  and  wettest  soU  in  die  vallies.   The  red  loam,  western  parts  of  the  county,  at  least  ten  days  earlier 

which  seenoB  to  stretch  across  England,  from  Rutland-  than  it  is  in  the  counties  on  the  east  coast  of  EnglamL 

ahire  to  the  very  extremity  of  Devonshire,  is  prevalent  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  supposed  to  be  about 

in  this  county.  It  is  a  soil  of  great  fertility ;  and,  being  SO  inches, 
easfly  worked  at  all  seasons,  oi  great  value  to  the  farmer.        'This  county  is  not  distinguished  for  its  mineralj.  Iti  Mseu 

Bitan.  The  principal  rivers  in  Leicestershire  are  the  Soare,  coal  and  limestone,  however,  are  valuable,  and  in  aome 

the  Swift,  the  WeUand,  the  Avon,  the  Wrekc,  and  the  parts  abundant ;  and  there  are  also  lead,  iron-stoo^  c<A 

Ankf]^;  but  they  are  all  very  small  streams.  The  Soare  slate,  and  free-stone.     The  coal  mines  are  situated  in 

riaea  in  tbe  south-west  border  of  the  county,  whence  it  the  north-west  of  the  county,  not  far  fivm  the  bocden 

ftywa  to  Leicester.     Soon  afterwards  it  is  joined  by  the  of  Derbyshire.     I'hose  at  Cole-()rton  and  LounthaTe 

Wreke  from  the  north-east;  its  course,  then  bends  to  been  long  wrought;  but  those  on  Ashley  Wolds  have 

Mount  Sorrel  and  Loughborough,  till  it  falls  into  the  been  latdy  established  by  the  Marquis  of.  Hastin|(t. 

Trent.     It  i»  made  navigable  for  barges  from  its  junc-  The  seam  is  nearly  three  yards  deep ;  but  as  it  lies  ^ 

tion  with  the  Trent  to  several  miles  above  Leicester,  a  yards  below  the  surface,  it  is  raised  at  considerable  ex- 

distance  of  upwards  of  SO  miles.     The  Swift  rises  in  pence ;  the  quality  of  this  coal  is  good.     The  most  cc- 

this  county,  flows  by  Lutterworth,  and  then  enters  lebrated  lime-works  in  this  county  are  those  of  Biedoo  Lto 

Wamridcdiire.  The  course  of  the  Welland  in  thiscoun-  and  Barrow-upon-Soare.     Bredonr  lies  in  the  hundred 

ty.  is  also  ftor  a  short  space ;  it  rises  in  it  near  Harbo-  of  VVest  Goscote,  near  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,    ll 

rough,  and  soon  afterwards  enters  Northamptonshire,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  limestone  rock,  of  a  co- 

The  Avon  rises  nearly  in  the  same  part  o^  the  county ;  nical  form,  with  tlie  top  seemingly  cut  off;  "  the  «tn- 

but  its  course  is  directly  c^poeite  to  that  of  the  Wei-  ta  whidi  compose  the  central  parts  of  it  (and^4iicb  aie 

•  land,  being  tlirough  Warwickshire  into  the  Severn,  found  nearly  horizontal  in  the  plain)  are  raued  ahoo^ 

The  course  of  the  Wrdce  has  been  already  mentioned,  perpendieularly,  and  placed  upon  their  ed|^,  v|u* 

The  AnkoF  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Soare,  and,  th<»e  on  each  side  decline  like  tlie  surfiu»  ol  the  hiU" 

running  in  a  ncoth-west  direction  near  the  borders  of  According  to  Dr.  Darwin>  the  Bredon  limestone  coa- 

Warwickshire,  falls  into  the  Avon.     Hence  it  appears,  teins  two  parts  magnesian  earth,  and  three  calcaieoai. 

that  the  Soare,  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Wreke  Tlie  kilns,  in  which  it  is  bunit,  are  ui  the  fiann  of  an 

and  the  Welhmd,  flow  into  the  east  sea,  while  the  other  inverted  cone.     Alternate  layers  of  coal  and  lime<oi» 

rivers  of  thia  county  flow  into  the  west  sea.  are  placed  at  tlie  top,  and  the  burnt  linae  is  drawn  oat 

There  are  sevmi  artificial  navigations  in  this  coun-  at  the  bottom.     Ihis  lime,  in  consequence  of  the  i^tt«- 

tjj ;  that  of  the  Soare,  or  the  Leicester  Navigation  as  it  tity  of  magnesia  which  it  contains,  is  reckoned  p»g«»- 

is  called,  has  ahready  been  briefly  noticed.     Besides  the  cial  to  the  land,  unless  it  Li  laid  on  with  great  ca4itao 

main  stream,  or  cut,  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  river  and  ju^lgment      I  he  linies^tone.  at  Barfow-o»-iiitf«  ^ 

Soare,  down  the  Soare  valley  to  the  Trent,  there  is  a  of  a  difierent  quality  from  that  of  Bredon.     it  «*^ 

coUatend  branch  to  Loughborough,  which  is  continued  ot'a  hard  blue  stoue,  which  lies  in  thin  stwia     *«^ 

ever  part  of  Chamwood  forast  by  caniil,  or  railway,  to  &»t  under  tbe  surface  is  tinged  with  yeik>w,  the  r*i 
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fHlAaib;  Aa Mli^ ^bita fte fix bidiet thick, axMl two 
feet  aminder.    This  limestone  strongly  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, composition^  and  qualities,  the  day-stone  of 
Gloucestershire,  which,  when  burnt,  produces  the  strong 
lime  of  that  district     The  lime  of  Barrow  is  used  not 
•nly  as  a  manure,  and  for  the  common  purposes  of 
building,  but  also  for  water-works,  as,  under  water,  it 
forms  a  strong  and  durable  cement ;  for  the  latter  pur- 
nose  it  is  exported  to  Holland,  &c,     Wlien  the  pier  of 
Ram4^  was  built,  Dutch  torras  was  first  used ;  but 
not  being  found  to  answer,  Barrow  lime  was  advantage^ 
•usly  substituted.  In  Uie  quarries  of  this  limestone  some 
curious  mitierals  are  found,  such  as  fossil  fish,  plants^ 
&C.     The  most  singular  is  a  plain  and  bold  representa- 
tion df  a  flid  fish,  but  what  particular  fish  is  not  known. 
It  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  t)foportionable 
depth ;  the  scales,  fins,  and  gflls  projecting  from  the 
surface.    In  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  is  a  limestone  similar 
to  that  of  Barrow.  At  Stanton-Harold  is  also  limestone 
of  a  good  quality,  in  the  fissures  of  whidi  rich  lead  ore 
is  fbimd,  which  is  smelted  into  metaL    On  Aslilej 
Wolds,  iron  stone  is  met  with.     It  lies  at  the  depth  of 
688  yards,  and  is  mixed  with  clay  marl ;  but  does  not 
pay  for  smelting.    On  the  east  side  of  Chamwood  fo- 
KSt,  a  thick  heavy  slate  is  raised,  which  is  used  for  co- 
rering  buUdings,  and  some  of  the  thickest  blocks  for 
grave-stones.  There  are  few  parte  of  the  county  which 
do  not  contain  firee«seone  and  brick-day.    The  hill  at 
Mount  Sorrel  is  formed  of  a  rock  of  reddish  granite. 
This  is  so  hard,  especially  after  being  exposed  to  the 
sur  for  scmie  time,  as  to  resist  all  tools.    "  Many  houses 
«re  built  with  them,  and  make  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance.   They  are  often  imperfect  cones ;  and  being  too 
hard  to  be  cut  or  broken,  the  smoothest  fiice  is  laid  ou- 
termost in  beds  of  the  excdlent  lime  of  Barrow.  These 
•times,  firam  ihtii  uncommon  hardness,  are  coveted  for 
painters'  mullets." 

Leicestershire  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  England 
which  is  equally  celebrated  for  its  agriculture  and  ite 
manufiutores.  Some  of  the  estates  in  it  are  very  large, 
particularly  that  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  tenures 
are  prindpall^  freehold.  There  is  little  copyhold,  and 
BtiU  less  h<Mng  church  tenure.  In  the  grazing  dis- 
tricts of  this  county,  there  are  many  substantial  yeo- 
men who  fium  their  own  estates :  In  those  districts  the 
farms  are  laige;  in  the  other  parte  they  seldom  exceed 
200  acres.  The  graziers  have  long  been  justly  cele- 
bn^ted  for  their  sMll,  experience,  intelligence,  capital, 
and  success ;  and  there  are  many  of  them  by  no  means 
interior,  in  most  of  these  respecte,  to  the  well-known 
BakeweU. 

Leicestershire  is  much  more  distinguished  as  a  gra^ 
sing  than  as  an  arable  county  ;  and  the  tillage  land  is 
much  less,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  most  omer  coun- 
ties.    In  die  sootiii  east,  and  middle  of  the  county,  are 
many  fiums  without  any  tillage  land  whatever.     In 
the  north  and  west  a  proportion  of  each  farm  is  gene- 
rally kept  in  tillage.    According  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
Agricultural  Siurey,  one-half  of  the  strong  day  loam 
(tne  whole  of  which  he  estimates  at  160,000  acres)  is 
in  occasional  tillage:  the  whole  a£  the  more  finable 
loam,  which  he  abo  estimates  at  160,000  acres,  is  in 
oocaakxnal  tillage.     According  to  this  estimate,  there 
mre  240,000  acres  in  occasional  tillage,  or  imder  the 
eonvertible  husbandry :  Of  these,  he  reckons  250,000 
jifCres  under  wheat ;  40,000  under  barley;  80,000  under 
ofitts ;  15,000  under  beans,  pease,  and  vetches ;  40,000 
under  turnips,  cabbittes,  &c;  85,000  under  doyer ;  and 
.,^000  dean  udlow.     In  the  mode  of  cultivating  these 
crrops  there  are  few  things  rehiring  particular  notiook 
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The  wheat  harvest  is  in  Atigtt*  *i4  Ae  b«ftiiiiiing  of  I^«^*' 
September ;  the  average  ]^roduce  of  the  ooun^  is  about  _  "*^ 
£8  bushels.     Barley  is  a  favourite  crop^  and  is  general-    ~  ''   ~  ' 
ly  sown  after  some  green  crop ;  the  produce  is  large, 
about  4|  quarters  per  acre.    Ldcestershire  was  former- 
ly fiunous  for  beans;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
ite  soil  is  particularly  well  suited  for  this  crop.    From 
the  large  quantities  and  excellent  quality  of  this  crop  of 
nain  near  Barton,  this  village  obtained  the  name  of 
Barton  in  the  Beans.    At  present,  however,  beans  are 
not  much  cultivated.    Turnips  are  extensively  sown, 
and  their  culture  is  pretty  wefi  understood.    Cabbages 
are  more  grown  in  Leicestershire  than  in  most  other 
counties,  the  soil  particularly  suiting  them :  They  are 
generally  planted  in  drilb :  diey  are  given  with  gxeat 
advantage  to  ewes  and  lambs  in  spring.     The  natural 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Leicestershire  rivers  are  Mcadowik 
not  only  extensive,  but  for  the  most  part  of  g^ood  qua* 
lity ;  especially  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Soare,  near 
Leicester,  and,  indeed^  as  £ar  as  ite  junction  with  the 
Trent.    The  oldest  feeding  land  is  in  the  south  and 
east  of  the  county.     These  pastures  consist  prindpally  PastuMt. 
of  grasses,  there  l)eing  little  even  of  white  dover. 
There  is  very  little  old  wood  in  the  county,  a&d,  in^ 
deed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  woodland  county ;  though  ia 
many  parte  there  is  great  deal  of  hoop  raw  timber* 
As  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  Leicestershire  has 
been  chiefly  directed  to  grazing,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  draining  the  land ;  and  Mr.  filkington's 
methc^  was  very  early  adopted  in  1^  coun^.     Ittu 
gation  has  also  been  carried  on  with  considerable  qpiirit 
and  success. 

It  is  from  ite  cattle  and  sheep,  however,  parttculariy  Gsttlk 
die^  latter,  that  Ldcestershire  derives  ite  fame  as  an 

r 'cultural  district;  and  to  this  fame  it  is  indebted  to 
kte  Mr.  BakeweU  of  Dishley  Farm,  near  LaofAk* 
borough.  Before  he  besan  his  improvemente,  tiiia 
county  possessed  no  pecufiar  breed  <£  cattle ;  at  least 
it  was  by  no  means  oelebrated  for  a  good  breed.  It  ia 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  aitide  to  trace  the  meanf 
by  which  he  brought  tlie  Leicester  cattle  and  sheep  to 
their  present  high  character  and  ponfection ;  bat  wa 
may  mention  generally  the  resulte  <n  his  improvements. 
"  The  present  improved  breed  of  cattle  is  finer  boned; 
finer  in  the  neck,  throat,  and  bosom ;  die  back  straigfat; 
wide,  and  loaded  with  flesh ;  the  rump  wide,  thidi:^  and 
fleshy  on  tlie  pointe,  insomuch  that,  in  some  indivt* 
duals,  hillocks  of  fat  are  fi^und' thereon,  and  about  the 
root  of  the  tail"  The  colour  is  red,  the  legs  shorty 
with  thin,  wide,  and  spreading  bonis*  The  weight, 
when  fat,  from  nine  to  ten  score  the  quarter,  but  ^en 
much  more.  The  principal  aim  of  we  giaxiers,  is  to 
fatten  their  cattle  for  the  butcher ;  but  attention  is  also 
paid,  in  some  parte  of  the  county,  to  the  dairy.  .  Near  Daiij. 
Hinckley,  Bosworth,  &c.  are  many  larae  dairies;  and 
also  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  and  in  tlie  vale  of  Belvoir.  The  exquisite  cheese 
known  by  the  name  of  Stilton,  is  made  m  Leicester-  sdlttm 
shire.  A  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  cheese  is  made  on  chesss. 
the  farms  near  Mdton  Moubray.  The  quanti^  of 
cheese  generally  sent  to  Leicester  October  fiur,  is  about 
£00  to&s  annuall  v ;  and  it  is  calculated,  that  of  the 
5000  tons  annualhr  sent  down  the  Trent,  firoih  Leices* 
ter,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  the  north  of  StaflTordshiK, 
Leicester  produces  at  least  .1500  tons,  which,  it  is  cal* 
culated,  will  require  7500  dairy  cows.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  sheep  at  present  kqpt  in  Leioestenhife;  tha 
old  Leicester,  the  new  Ldcester,  and  the  fbtest  nhfifp 
The  old  Leicester  seem  to  have  been  a  cross  faetweeft 
tha  Leicestershire  and  the  old  stock  of  the  county : 
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MeMflr-  They  m  krge^  hmny,  and  luff  of  wool  /  but  large 
•luM.  boned^  their  wool  coanc,  and  they  take  a  long  time  to 
^"^  fiitten.  ThiB  breeds  however,  is  gradually  approach- 
i^  to  the  aecbnd  kind,  or  the  new  Leicester.  For  this 
latter,  the  county,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  BokeWell.  ^'  Their  offids  are  small,  and  their  pro- 
fitable paints  are  large;  their  backs  are  broad  and 
straight ;  their  breasts  are  fuU,  bellies  tucked  up,  heads 
smau,  necks  short,  legs  thin,  pelts  light,  and  wool  fine 
of  ita  kind ;  they  are  quiet  in  temper  and  disposition, 
and  capable  of  being  fiittened  in  a  short  time,  on  a 
small  inroportian  of  food,  and  to  a  great  weiffht,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  apparent  size."  Mr.  Bakewell  has 
mttened  mutton  to  six  inches  thick  of  fat  upon  the 
ribt.  Fat  weathers  will  weigh  about  25  lb.  a  quarter ; 
the  average  fleece  about  7  lb.  The  weight  of  the 
bones  is  proportionally  very  trifling :  On  a  shoulder  of 
19  lb.  the  bones  frequently  will  not  weigh  more  than 
mx  ounces.  The  forest  sheep  are  principally  confined 
to  duraiwood:  they  are  white  or  grey-faced,  with 
legs  of  the  same  colour  as  the  face ;  genendly  without 
boms,  and  with  coarse  wool. 

Mr.  Bake¥rell  paid  attention  to  the  improvefnent  of 
the  breed. of  horses,  as  well  as  o£  cattle  and  shen^; 
but  loDg  before  his  time,  Leicestershire  was  famous  for 
a  osefm  and  beauti&l  breed  of  strong  black  horses.  It 
m  Btill  a  h0rB&.breedihg  county,  not  only  fbr  the  plough, 
waggaiis,  &c.  ^t  also  for  the  imce-course  and  the  chase. 
The  fairs  of  Ashley,  Loughborough,  Harborough,  Bur- 
ton-on-.Trent,  Rugby,  Awbum,  Stafford,  &c  are  prin-J 
eipallv  supplied  wxth  Leicestershire  horses,  which  are 
here  bougnt  up  for  the  drays  of  London,  &c  Mules 
have  long  been  used  in  this  county,  bo^  for  draught 
and  the  saddle;  they  have  also  been  used  in  the  plough* 
The  Bwine  of  Leicestershire,  having  partaken  of  the 
improvement  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  are  of^a  better  breed 
%bnp  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  other  counties. 

The  principal  manu&ctures  of  Leioestershm  are  in- 
timately  connected  with  its  great  product  of  wool.  They 
confliat  of  wool-combing,  woollen  yam,  worsted,  and 
stockings  principally  or  wholly  of  worsted.  The  chief 
eeat  of  these  branches  is  Leicester  and  its  neighbour^- 
hood,  and  Hinckley ;  the  chief  country  villages  also 
partake  in  them.  At  Ashley  are  considerable  cotton- 
works.  Harborough  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  ma- 
nufactory of  tammies.  At  Hinckley  and  Ashley,  a.good 
many  hata  are  manufactured.  Latterly,  patent  net- 
lace  has  become  an  object  ci  great  attention  in  CaiAle 
Donnington  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  principal  ex* 
ports  of  the  county,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Trent,  are 
worsted  stockings,  hats,  cottons,  lace,  wool,  and  cheese. 
Sheep  are  sent  to  Birmingham,  L»ndon,  &c  ^  These 
two  towns,  and  the  populous  parts  of  StafibrdsWre,  take 
off  a  large  quantity  ot  the  cattle  of  this  county. 

The  poor-nites  in  Leicestershire;  in  the  year  17^6, 
amounted  to  tlie  sum  of  £26,360 ;  in  the  year  180», 
they  had  advanced  to  £107,568  :  the  increase,  there- 
iwe,  was  nearly  as  10  to  40f .  In  the  same  period,  the 
poor-ratee  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  advanced  from 
£l7679,585  to  £5,161,813,  or  from  10  to  31  nearly^ 
hence  it  appears,  that  Aey  had  increased  m  this  county 
in  rath«  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  and  out  of  work- 
Jtouaes,  in  the  year  1803,  was  19,154>  besides  those 
Owt  were  not  parishioners.  Each  person  relieved  out 
flf  any  woiWiouse  at  the  rate  of  £3,  ISs.  S^d.  per  a». 
mam;  each  person  rdieved  in  the  workhouses  cost  at  the 
Mb  of  £  1 1,  is.  6id  per  annutn.  Takhig  both  clawea 
fofcAcr^  theespence per individiial  afenoooted to £4^ 
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78.  3fd.    The  resident  popdatfan,  hi  liOl,  aoiNiitil  Ukm^ 
to  130,081 ;  so  that  the  number  of  parishionen  leliev.    i^ 
ed  fixNn  tlie  poor-rates  appears  to  be  15  in  l6o  of  the  ^**y^ 
resident  population.    The  amount  of  the  total  money 
riMsed  by  parochial  rates  was  166.  6\d,  per  head  on  the 
population.    The  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  poor  averaged  12s.  10  jd.  on  the  popuU. 
tion.  The  nun^^er  a£  persons  belonguig  to  friendly  so- 
ciedea  appears,  in  1 803,  to  have  been  8  in  tiie  100  of 
the  resident  population.     One  hundred  of  these  aocte* 
ties  had  been  enrolled  according  to  act  of  ParliaBsent. 
Ill  the  year  ending  25th  of  March,  1815,  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  parochial  rates  in  this  countji 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  £  140,150. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  Leicesterdure  Hkuff. 
was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Conaii»    Oa  their 
conquest,  it  was  included  within  the  province  of  Flsvia 
Czsariensis,  and  had  military  stations  established  in 
different  parts  of  it,  whidi  were  connected,  as  nsoal, 
by  military  ways,  the  most  celebrated  of  whidi  vera 
the  Watling-street  and  Fossway.    When  die  Romuu 
lefl  the  isl^d,  Leicestershire  formed  port  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Mercia,  and  Leicester  was  constituted  t  bl 
shop's  see  much  about  the  time  that  England  wu  di« 
vided  into  coundes.     Before  this  period,  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  was  subdivided  into  two  parts,  distmgnish- 
ed  by  the  names  of  Southern  and  Northern.    The  in- 
habitants of  Leicesterriiire  were  then  called  Middle 
Angles.     Although  this  county  lies,  it  may  be  said^  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  much  sabject  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  conetitoted  and  r^afded 
Leicester  as  one  of  their  five  chief  cities  in  the  itland. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  was  entirdy  parcelkd 
out  by  William  among  his  relatives  and  favouiites,  who, 
on  their  part,  regrantod  various  allotments  to  their  fe]« 
lowers  and  depeiklents.     At  this  period,  Ldcerterduie 
contained  as  great  a  number  of  strong  castles  as  pohapi 
any  district  in  the  kingdom,  nioet  of  which,  however, 
were  utterly  demolished  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  11* 
John,  and  Henry  HI.    When  Donwsdav  Book  w« 
compiled,  there  were  only  four  wapentakes,  orhun- 
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whole  county,  at  the  time  of  the  o«npflati«» » 

Domesday,  is  said  to  have  contained  S4,^000  inhibit- 
ants ;  in  die  year  1700,  the  number  was  80,080;  in 
1750,  the  number  was  95,000. 

According  to  the  population  returns  of  1801,  thcK  ftfw^ 
were  at  that  time  25,99^  houses,  inhabited  by  27.997 
famUles;  65,943  males,  and  66,1  S8  female;  empl^- 
ed  in  agriculture,  23,823 ;  m  trade,  &c  48,036.   Tw 
number  of  inhabitants  on  a  square  mile  were  159>  «* 
average  of  England  and  Wdes  at  that  time  hemg  152. 
By  some  returns  of  baptisms  and  burials  in  the  tmdfie 
of  the  l6di  century,  compared  with  returns  fitmtw 
same  parishes  in  tbe  middle  of  the  18th  centary,  it  «p- 
pears  that,  at  the  former  period,  the  baptisms  w^ 
17«9,  and  the  burials  1176;  and,  at  the  ktter  perwd, 
the  baptisms  were  2765,  and  the  burials  2l69 ;  »tW 
the  pqmlation  in  these  parts  of  the  county,  in  ^ 
space  of  tfane,  seems,  judging  from  tlie  buriA,  to  m^ 
increased  only  as  5  to  9 ;  whereas,  by  the  hjrtbMi 
seems  to  have  increased  only  as  5  to  8.    The  nicret« 
of  population  is  supposed  to  h«ve  been  driefiy  ««"? 
the  manufactorkig classes.     From  the  account  wetatt 
given  of  its  modem  agricukui^,  it  is  «^^.*^ 
cannot  grow  wheat  sufficient  to  support  its  inMW* 
ants  ;  whoneas,  formerly,  a  naoch  larger  V^V^^ 
ka  land  was  affable^  under  wiiest  and  besms  )fra^ 
paUy,  ^         ^ 
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«-.^-      Tlie  folkiwitif  is  the  result  otihtftpvl^m  vetonia  good  fi«m  tlie  BMasure  in  wWch  he  ooncitrred ;  and  ^^jg^» 

ihire.      in  |he  year  1811:  remarked  upon  the  feasting  and  jollity,  which  attended    R'wwu 

tei^um,     ^        HouBM  inhabited, :    80,019  the  consecration  of  himself  and  his  associates, '|  that  it 

Bo''*^  ^  FamiUctinluibUiiig'than,*    !!'..!     3li480  had  not  such  an  appearance  of  seriousness  and  piety,  as 

Houses  btulding,     •    «    • 213  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  church."     He  was  soop 

■  uninhiibitcd,    .  ..    ^ 630  fiirther  discouraged,  by  finding  no  support  in  his  conci« 

Families  prmcmaUy  employed  in  agriculture,  11.700  jj^^      ^l^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Presbyterians,  OT  in  his 

ZZ=  ^^:^ r^'^^'    :    :     'I'Z  christian  Tiews  of  promoting,  sober  niety  and  orda-^ 

^ .  .    .     73  360  worship  amcMig  all  denominations,  which  he  regardea 

FmSft,  •'    -'    •    .'    I    I    I   *    '•    '•    .*     TTiofiS  ®*  more  important  than  the  mere  form  of  government. 

■II  His  colleagues  discovered  no  disposition  to  co-operate 

Total, 150,419  in  his  schemes,  or  to  propose  any  other  scheme  or  their 

Id  the  ytn  1801,   -    •  . .    130,'J82  Q^d^n  but  compulsion ;  and  "  before  th^r  reached  fidin- 

T  ^-Qi-  hurgh,  th^  ware  (as  he  said  to  Biwop  Burnet)  as 

^~*^ ^'^^  weary  of  him  as  he  was  of  them."    He  kft  them  al 

1  Butism  in  86,  1  Burial  in  57y  1  Marriage  in  130.  Morpeth,  and  refused  to  join  in  the  pompous  entrance 

L£IGHT0N,  Robert,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alex-  whidi  they  made  into  the  metropolis.    He  declined  also 

ander  Leighton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  a  minister  in  taking  his  seat  in  the  firft  session  of  parliament  which 

England,  whose  publications  in  support  of  the  puritani-  fbllowed  their  arrival ;  and  indeed  never  appeared  in 

cal  tenets,  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  o£  Bishop  that  assembly,  except  when  some  measure  came  before 

Laud,  and  mbjected  him  (besides  the  indignity  of  hov-  them  relative  to  religion  or  the  church.     He  particu- 

ing  his  ears  cut,  and  his  nose  slit,)  to  a  cruel  imprison-  larly  exerted  himsef  to  procure  liberty  for  the  Presbv- 

ment  for  the  space  of  eleven  years.     His  mm  Robert  terian  ministers,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  the 

was,  6om  his  youth,  distinguished  by  the  most  humble  explicaticMb  which  they  tendered ;  and  when  he  found 

piety,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  most  promising  t»*  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the  oppressive  measures 

tents.     He  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  in  Scot-  which  were  pdrsued,  he  repaired  to  court  in  1665,  when 

land,  where  he  made  censideraUe  progress  in  the  learn-  he  laid  his  sentiments  on  the  matter  before  the  king,  and 

ed  languages;  and  afterwards  spent  s<Hne  years  on  the  requested  leave  to  resign  his  bishopria     This  proposal 

continent,  where  he  acquired  a  ready  use  of  the  Frendi  of  resignation  was  rmued ;  but  Charles  promisM  to 

tongue.     Upon  his  return  to  Scotl^id,-  he  was  ordain-  direct  a  change  of  measures ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 

ed  minister  of  Newbottle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mcHre  friendly  to  Leighton's  views  than  any  of  his  coun-* 

Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  clerical  sellors.     The  good  bishop  in  the  mean  time  devoted 

studies  and  pastoral  duties,  without  taking  much  con-  himself  to  the  business  of  his  own  diocese,  in  which  he 

cem  in  the  political  and  theological  contentions  which  gave  an  example  of  personal  piety  and  professional  du- 

so  much  prevailed  in  those  days.    In  1648,  he  declared  ty,  which  all  parties  might  hiave  done  well  to  imitate, 

his  approbation  of  the  measures  in  &vour  of  the  king^  He  regularly  went  round  his  district  every  year,  nreach- 

but  was  protected  by  the  Earl  of  Lothian  from  the  vio-  ing  and  catechising  from  parish  to  parish,  and  labour^ 

lence  of  the  of^site  party;  and,  when  censured  at  die  iqg  to  raise  his  clergy  to  a  higher  sense  of  spiritual 

meetings  of  synod  for  neglecting  to  preach  the  duties  matters.     He  lived  in  a  very  private  manner,  and  gave 

of  die  times,,  is  said  to  have  replied, "  If  all  the  brethren  all  his  income  to  the  poor,  except  what  was  requisite 

have  preached  to  the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother,  for  his  personal  expences.     In  the  hope  of  bringing 

be  suffered  to  preach  about  etemitv."  about  a  general  accommodation,  and  in  consequence  of 

Finding  it  impossible,  with  all  his  moderation,  to  promises  of  assistance  from  the  court,  he  was  persuaded, 

avoid  dianng  in  the  disputes  of  that  period,  he  resigned  m  l670,  to  become  Archbishop  of  Gla^ow,  where  he 

his  charge,  and  withdrew,  to  a  j^vate  station ;  but  was  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  reconcile  the  oonteikU 

soon  aft^  called  from  his  retirement  to  preside  over  the  ing  parties.     But  at  length  perceiving  that  he  gained 

collese  o£  Edinburgh,  an  office  which  he  discharged,  nothing  upon  the  Presbyterians  except  their  esteem,  and 

for  the  space  of  ten  vears,  with  great  fidelity  and  ap^  that  he  was  suspected,  and  even  hated  by  the  Episco- 

probation.     During  the  terms  of  vaGati<m,  he  made  fre-  pal  leaders,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  167^,  and  retired 

fluent  excursions  to  London,  where  he  had  opportnni-  to  a  private  residence  in  Sussex.     But,  though  he  re* 

ties  of  observing  all  the  eminent  men  of  Cromwdl's  signed  his  preferment,  he  did  not  relax  his  professioiud 

court;  and  occasionally  also  visited  the  Netherlands^  k£ours;  but  divided  his  time  between  stuoious  retire* 

where  he  seems  to  have  found  among  the  Jansenista  a  ment,  and  the  clerical  offices  a£  preaching  or  reading 

greater  congeniality  of  views  on  his  £Eivourite  idea,  of  prayers  in  the  adjoining  parishes.     He  retained  to  the 

reviving  the  puritjr  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  last  an  af^earance  of  greater  youthfrdness  and  strength^ 

of  the  Christian  church.     He  seems  to  have  conudered  both  of  mind  and  body,  than  is  usual  in  advanced  yeare. 

the  form  of  church  government  as  a  matter  of  ccnnpa-  At  the  age  of  70  his  hair  was  still  black,  and  his  mo* 

rative  indifference,  and  as  not  very  strictly  defined  in  tions  lively ;  and  his  quickness  of  thought,  power  c£ 

sacred  scripture;  ^but  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  memory,  and  ^irit  of  devotbn,  in  no  respect  iiimaired» 

impressed  by  his  £ither's  sufferings  with  a  filing  of  But  on  a  visit  to  London  in  169^,  he  wassuddenlj 

aversion,  rather  than  of  attachment,  to  the  constitution  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hoan^ 

of  the  English  hierarchy  ;  and,  when  the  measure  of  at  the  Bell  inn,  in  Warwick  Lane.     ''  He  was  account* 

introducing  Episcopacy  into  Scotland  was  adopted,  he  ed  a  saint,"  says  Bishop  Burnet, ''  from  his  yoirth  up* 

oertainlj^  shewed  great  reluctance  to  accept  the  promo-  He  had  a  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  appvehei^ 

tion  which  was  pressed  upon  him.     Havmg  at  length  sion,  with  a  channing  viv^ty  of  thought  and  exprea* 

consented,  (chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  persuasion  of  ^on.    He  had  the  greatest  command  ol*  the  piu^vst  Lrn* 

bis  brother.  Sir  Elisha  Leighton,)  be  made  choice  of  tin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any  man.     He  was  a  master 

Dunblane,  a  small  diocese,  and  pocnr  revenufiv  to  which,  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  coilqMMfli 

however^  the  deanery  ai  the  dupel-royal  was  aqnexed.  of  iheokgical  leami^g,  chiefly  in  the  ttudy  of  the  Serip- 

^e  appears  from  the  beginning  t0  h«Be  augUMd  littk  turea.    BiittlMiihiAfixceUedaUti»reet'WBS,hew8a 
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pMSGssed  with  Ae  higli«8t  foid  nMe$it  sense  of  divine 
thin^  that  evef  I  taw  in  any  nian«  He  had  no  regard 
to  his  pergdn,  uiilefis  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant 
low  dietj  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fest.  He  had  a  con- 
tempt both  of*  wealth  and  reputation.  He  seemed  to 
have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible^  and  to 
desire  that  all  other  persons  should  thmk  as  meanly  of 
him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage 
and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it.  He 
had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  oi  his  temper,  that  in 
a  great  varietv  of  accidents,  and  in  a  course  of  twenty- 
two  years  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never  ob- 
served the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  oc-* 
easion.  He  brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  gravi-* 
tv,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile. 
And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection, 
that  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one 
idle  word.  There  was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he 
said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed 
with,  to  serious  reflections :  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual meditation.  And,  though  the  whole  course  of 
nis  life  was  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of 
tlie  sourness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of 
ths(t  sort.  His  thoughts  were  lively ;  ofl  out  of  the 
Way  and  surprising^  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he  had 
laia  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sa3rings  of  the  heathens 
»s  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known  any  man 
master  of;  and  he  used  tfaem  in  the  aptest  manner  pos- 
sible." His  sermons  are  full  of  sublime  and  Christian 
sentiments ;  his  style  combines,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, a  majestic  force^  with  a  beautiful  simplicity ;  and 
his  pronunciation  as  a  preacher  is  said  to  have  been  at 
once  grave  and  graceful.  His  extreme  modes^  render- 
ed him  inexorable  to  all  the  intreaties  of  his  niends  to 
publish  any  of  his  writings  during  his  life ;  but  he  was 
very  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  discourses ;  and 
many  of  his  works  have  been  recovered  since  his  death. 
The  chief  of  those  which  have  been  published  are,  a 
volume  of  sermons,  with  an  exposition  o£  the  Creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  Decalogue;  an  exposition  of  the 
'  first  epistle  cf  Peter ;  meditations  on  certain  psalms,  ori- 
ginally in  Latin ;  theological  prelections  in  the  same 
unguage;  a  few  lectures  and  letters.  See  Bishop  Bur- 
net's History  of  his  own  Times  ;  life  of  Leighton  pre- 
fixed to  his  volume  of  Sermons  ;  and  preface  to  his  £r- 
posiiion  ofPeterj  by  Dr.  Doddridge.     (9) 

LEIGHTON  Buzzard^  or  Beaudesbrt,  is  a  con- 
Siderable  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lyssel,  or  Ouzel, 
and  consists  of  one  large  street,  crossed  at  n^ht  angles 
by  two  smaller  ones.  The  principal  piece  of  antiquity 
in  the  town,  is  its  beautiful  pentangular  cross.  It  is 
S8  feet  hiffh,  and  consists  of  two  stories.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  and  situated  in  an  open  area  in  the  market-place, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  b^  erected  about  the  begin- 
«ing  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  church  is  a  Uffge 
structure^  and  has  a  •Quare  tower  surmounted  with  a 
spire  193  feet  high.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes 
on  the  west  side  of  it,  and  within  a  furlong  of  the  town, 
«nd  is  capable  of  carrying  vessels  of  80  tons.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
CQoampment  The  population  oi  the  parish,  in  1811, 
-was  408  houses,  ^09  fimulies,  187  famihes  employed  in 
tesde  and  manufactures,  and  2114  inhabitants.  See 
Britton's  Architectural  Aniiquitiee  <f  Great  Briiain, 
^ol.  i. ;  Lyson's  Magna  Brilanma,  vol.  i.;  and  Beau^ 
aicf  of  Enalasid  and  WaUe,  vA.  I  p.  X. 
LEfNSTER.  See  Irilaitd,  Vol.  XIL  p.  S66,  &c 
LEIPSICK,  or  Lstpsto,  is  a  city  of  Mioiia,  in  Up* 


per  SMony,  and  situated  on  the  Pleisse,  in  tlie  fcitlc  um, 
plain  between  the  rivers  Saale  and  Mulda.    Tlie  town  "^-^ 
IS  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  is  almut  8954  paces  in 
ciroumfbrence.     The  suburbs  are  extensive,  andoonsist 
of  good  buildings  and  gardens,  and  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  fine  walk  of  lime  trees,  whici  nins  round 
the  town.  I'he  Grand  Place  is  large,  and  contains  many 
excellent  houses.     The  citadel,  called  Pleissenbourg, 
from  its  boin^  situated  on  the  Pleisse,  is  a  place  of  great 
strength.   It  is  erected  after  the  model  of  the  d-devant 
citadel  d  Milan.     It  contains  a  moat,  finished  in  1752; 
and  in  its  Roman  Catholic  diapel  there  is  a  monument 
to  Jablonowsk^fr;  and  on  one  of  its  towers  is  the  obser- 
vatory.     Leipsick  contains  eight  parish  churches  for 
Lutherans,  and  one  for  Calvinists.     The  church  of  St 
Thomas  has  a  fine  organ,  and  its  tower  is  200  feet  high. 
The  exchange  is  a  good  building,  and  the  roof  of  its 
hall  is  well  Snished.     The  other  remarkable  buildingi 
and  objects  of  curiosity  at  Leipsick,  are  the  Maison  Du« 
four,  which  is  one  of  ^e finest  edifices  in  Leipsick;  the 
theatre ;  the  manege  ;  the  Hc^l  de  Ville,  built  in  1656; 
the  house  and  the  court  of  Auerfoucfa,  built  by  the  phy- 
sician Strohmer ;  the  auditorv  of  M.  Plattner;  thecon^ 
cert  room  at  the  old  assembly ;  the  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas ;  the  college  of  nrmces ;  the  Paulinum,  a  vast 
and  ancient  edifice,  in  the  garden  of  whicli  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Geliert ;  the  hospit^  of  St  George ;  the  Laza- 
retto, and  the  clinical  institution  ;  the  esplanade,  with 
a  statue  of  the  reigning  king ;  the  monument  of  Geliert 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  his  tomb  in  the  public 
cemetery. 

The  principal  literary  and  usef^il  establishments  in 
Leipsick,  are  the  university,  which  was  founded  in 
14p09>  and  has  always  maintained  its  celebrity  as  a  place 
of  learning,  and  which  has  six  handsome  colWes  be- 
longing to  it;  the  two  public  schools  ;  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Design;  the  Economical  Society;  the 
Society  of  the  Sciences  of  Belles  Lettres^  foundai  by 
Prince  Jablonowski ;  the  Collegium  Philobiblumm;  the 
Institution  for  the  Dumb  and  Deaf;  the  InteU/gens 
Comptoir,  with  its  numerous  collections  of  machines  and 
models ;  the  Museum  of  Beygang,  an  excellent  institu- 
tion, which  deserves  the  notice  of  travellers. 

The  chief  collections  and  cabinets,  are  the  libraries 
of  tile  city,  the  universt^,  and  the  Shurches  and  scfaook 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Thomas ;  the  cabinets  of  paint- 
ing of  M.  M.  Richter  and  Stieglits ;  the  cabinet  of  na- 
tural history  of  Link ;  the  physical  cabinet  of  M.  Tan- 
ber,  and  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  M.  Hansen  and 
M.  Geissler. 

Leipsick  is  a  {>]aoe  of  considerable  trade,  and  posses- 
ses some  important  mercantile  privileges.  Three  grest 
fairs  are  held  annually  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  yesr, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  which  continue  during  a  fort- 
night each,  and  are  frequented  by  foreigners  mm  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia.  The  Bohemians 
bring  all  kincls  of  glass  ware,  linens,  &c. ;  the  Silesians 
bring  linens ;  the  Poles  leather,  wax,  and  wool ;  the 
Prussians  and  Pomeranians,  woollen  and  silken  stuft; 
the  Nurembergers  toys ;  the  Swabians  linens,  and  gold 
and  silver  articles ;  uie  Austrians  and  Hungarians  lea- 
ther, wines  and  dye  stufis ;  the  Swiss,  woollen,  silken, 
and  lineii  stufis ;  die  Russians,  leather,  hemp»  and  flax; 
the  Italians  silk;  the  French  lace  and  mihnery;  and 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Hamburgers,  colonial  produce 
and  British!  manufactured  goods. 

The  genenl  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  tbess 
fidrs,  has  been  estimated  at  twen^  millkms  of  rix-dol- 
lars  per  annum.  The  ahnanac  of  Leipsick  contains  the 
Dames  and  addresses  of  more  than  800  foreign  xncr* 
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diaiitoy  wbo  ftcqaent  these  iUi%  cxdiuhra  of  fiwm  2M 
to  /90  booluellers.  The  amount  of  books  sold  annual- 
ly>  has  been  calculated  at  500^000  rix^oUars ;  and,  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  trader  the  booksellers  have 
recently  established  an  exchange  for  the  sale  of  books. 
Its  principal  manufactures  are  silk,  gold,  and  silver 
Btufra,  linen  and  cotton  printing«  velvet,  leadier,  carpets, 
hats,  tobacco^  paper,  playing  cards,  Prussian  blue, 
ice, 

Leipsick  is  a  depot  both  for  foreign  and  Saxon  mer- 
chandise, and  the  export  of  linens,  silks,  velvets,  and 
velveteens,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is 
very  considerable.  These,  alon^  with  leather  and  smalts, 
which  are  also  exported,  are  shipped  at  Hamburg,  from 
which  Leipsick  procures  her  supplies  of  colonial  and 
ether  foreign  produce. 

There  are  many  promenades  and  public  gardens 
around  the  town,  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  About 
'  three-fourths  of  a  leaguefrom  Leipsick, between  the  great 
road  of  Magdeburg  and  Dessau^  is  the  field  of  battle  of 
Breitenf eld,  celebrated  by  the  defeat  of  filly.  The  field 
of  battle  of  Lutzen  is  also  near  the  town ;  and  the  spot 
where  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  allies  in  1813. 
Population  of  leipsick  33,000.  East  Long.  12®  ST 
45^  North  Lat  5r  20"  16".  See  Rordansz's  Euro  eon 
Cofnmerce,  Lond.  18^8.  and  Franck,  vol.  ix.  p.  657 > 

LEITH,  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  burgh  of  barony  of 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  Frith  0/  Forth,  in  the  county 
a£  Mid- Lothian.  It  stands  upon  the  Water  of  Leith, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parishes,  called  North  and 
South  Leith,  and  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh. These  two  parishes  communicate  by  two  draw- 
bridges. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  situa- 
ted on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  but  both  in  \orth 
and  South  Leith,  the  streets  of  the  old  part  are  narrow 
and  irreguLu*,  and  they  contain  many  excellent  and 
connnodious  houses  The  principal  street  is  called  the 
Kirkgate^  and  is  as  it  were  a  continuation  cf£  Leith 
Walk.  The  parts  of  the  town,  however,  which  have 
been  erected  during  the  last  SO  or  30  vears,  such  as  St 
John's  Place,  St.  James'  Street,  Cassilis  Place,  and  the 
new  streets  in  North  Leitli,  to  the  east  of  the  battery, 
and  near  tlie  new  church,  contain  most  elegant  houses, 
i¥hlch  are  inhabited  b^  the  principal  merchants,  &tc.  and 
are  not  surpassed  by  the  finest  buildings  in  Edinburgh- 

I'he  principal  public  buildings  in  Leith,  are  the  old 
church  of  South  Leith,  the  new  church  of  North  Leith, 
the  chapel  of  ease,  the  Kpiscopal  chapel,  the  Trinity 
house,  the  exchange  buildings,  the  bank  of  l.«ith,  the 
custom-house,  the  new  school,  and  Seafield  baths. 

The  old  church  of  South  Leith  is  a  large  Gothic 
building  of  no  beauty,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
small  spire      l^he  new  church  of  North  Leith  is  an  ele* 
^ant  building,  completed,  in  \^l6,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Bums.     The  body  of  the  church  has  a  sort  of  po- 
lyf^cmal  form ;  and  the  portico,  from  which  rises  a  very 
ele^nt  spire,  consists  of  four  handsome  fluted  Ionic  co- 
lumns supportinff  a  pediment      Beside  the  chapel  of 
eaae  to  the  churd)  of  Soutli  Leith,  which  is  a  plain  and 
neat  building,  there  is  an  Episcopal  chapel,  built  in 
ltsi)5,  a  Burgher  meeting-housej  an  Antiburgher  roeet- 
in^-house,  and  a  new  Burgher  meetingrhouse  at  present 
building. 

The  Trinity  house  of  Leith  wa?  erected  in  1555; 
but  it  was  iiiken  down  in  1 S-1 7,  and  a  very  Iiandsome 
new  building  of  frccbtonc  has  been  erected  in  its  room, 
jUid  is  just  finisiicd. 

The  exchange  buildings,  whidi  were  begun  some 
years  ago  in  Constitution  street,  are  on  a  very  large  scale. 


and  have  been  dengned  with  much  ta^te.    They  form     Lfith. 
the  principal  pubUc  building  in  Leith ;  and  contain  the    -^  t  — ' 
assembly  room,  coffee-room,  sale  rooms,  subscription 
library,  reading  room.   These  buildings  are  three  stories 
hi^ ;  and  die  central  part  is  ornamented  with  five  fine 
Ionic  columns.     They  cost  £  1 6,000. 

The  bank  of  Lath,  situated  in  Bernard  street,  is  a  Banlc. 
neat  small  building,  erected  in  I8O6,  and  adorned  with 
Ionic  columns- and  pilasters 

The  custom-house,  which  contains  also  the  excise  of«  Cuttooi. 
fice,  is  a  venr  larae  and  handsome  buildings  erected  on  hooie. 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour  in  the  years  11)1 1  and  1812. 
From  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  its  accommodating  both 
the  excise  and  the  custom-house,  the  architect  has  placed 
the  two  entrances  as  two  small  wings  to  the  building ; 
and  has  ornamented  the  central  part  of  the  firont  with 
two  large  fiuted  oolunms,  which  terminate  several  feet 
fimn  the  ground,  and  rest  on  a  sort  of  wall.  These 
two  solitary  columns,  without  any  pilasters  to  flank 
them,  have  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  building  was  about  J&  L  2,6  i  7. 

I'he  high  school  of  Leith  is  a  very  neat  building  of  Hi^KsdtooL 
fiieestone,  erected  by  subso^ion  in  1 805,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Leith  Links,  ft  consists  of  two  stories, 
disfigured  with  a  paltry  dome,  for  which  we  trust  the 
subwribers  will  see  the  necessity  o£  substituting  ti  pe- 
diment, or  some  other  ornament. 

The  baths  of  Seafield  form  a  very  elegant  building,  Seafield 
consisting  as  it  were  of  two  similar  bmldings  placed  bMfa» 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  joined  by  nearly 
a  quadrant  of  a  cylindrical  tower  One  of  the  fronts 
is  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  north ;  and  each 
is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  pcM'ch  The  lower 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  baths;  the  entrance  to  those  ap- 
propriated to  the  ladies  being  by  the  west  porch,  and 
the  entrance  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  being  by  the 
east  These  baths  were  erected  some  years  ago,  by 
subscription,  on  the  property  of  rh.  George  Wood, 
by,  whose  exertions  this  undertaking  was  in  a  great 
measure  carried  into  effect.  They  are  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  Leith  Links,  close  upon  the  sea, 
and  are  generally  allowed  to  be  amongst  the  most  ele- 
gant and.  commodiou»  in  the  kingdom.  The  expence 
of  the  building  exceeded  £8000,  raised  in  shares  of  50 
ffuineas  each ;  the  proprietors,  or  one  member  of  their 
umilies,  having  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  baths.  It 
consists  of  1 7  baths — -hot,  tepid,  cold,  puipp,  and  shower 
baths,  besides  a  very  large  plunge  bath,  well  fitted  for 
swimming ;  and  to  these  is  attached  a  tapital  hotel. 
The  charges  are  very  moderate.  The  price  of  the  hot 
bath  is  8s. ;  of  the  tepid  bath,  5s. ;  of  the  cold  bath, 
1  s.  6d. ;  of  the  shower  bath,  1  s.  6d. ;  and  of  the  plunge 
or  swimming  bath.  Is.  The  whole  establishment  is  m 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  attracting  company  froni 
every  quarter  of  we  country ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  frmn 
70  to  SO  baths  have  been  given  in  one  day.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  this  property  is  already  feued,  and  the 
remainder  is  admirably  adapted  for  Uiat  purpose ;  as 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  views,  the 
excellent  opportunities  for  every  kind  of  exercise,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  best  markets^  added  to  the  very  great 
advantages  of  hot  and  cold  sea-bathing,  in  a  m^cal 
point  of  view,  must  render  Seafield  in  all  respects  a 
most  desirable  and  healthy  residence.  Tha  grounds  in. 
the  neighbourhood,  part  of  the  same  property  as  the 
site  of  the  baths,  are  to  be  feued,  upon  a  plan  combin- 
uig  elegance  and  comfort.  The  streets  nave  been  sa 
arranged  as  to  prevent  the  buildings  immediately  upou 
the  sea  from  interfering  with  the  view  of  those  more 
removed.    As  yet,  cmly  two  houses  of  a  small  sise  liaye. 
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liciih*  been  erected ;  l>nt  as  die  demand  for  lodgings  far  ez- 
eeeds  the  sapply,  it  is  probable  that  the  feuers  will  now 
proceed  with  rapidity. 

The  town  of  Leith  is  extending  itself  rapidly  in  eveiy 
direction.  The  plan  of  a  new  town  has  been  laid  down 
on  the  west  of  Leith,  on  the  grounds  of  Hillhousefield 
and  Bennington.  This  plan,  which  is  partly  carried 
into  eflPect,  will  extend  from  Newhaven  road  on  the 
west,  to  a  line  parallel  with  Leith  Fort  on  the  east,  be- 
ing boanded  on  the  south  by  the  Water  of  Leith.  Se- 
veral excellent  houses  are  already  built  in  Jamaica 
Street,  which  forms  part  of  the  road  from  Queensfernr 
to  Leith.  Some  good  houses  are  also  built  in  Soutn 
Fort  Street,  which  will  communicate  with  Leith  Walk 
by  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  river ;  and  Bonning« 
ton  Place,  extending  along  the  road  ftom  Newhaven  to 
Edinburgh,  is  very  iar  advanced. 

The  formation  of  another  new  tewn,  on  the  grounds 
belonging  chiefly  to  Heriot's  and  Trinity  Hospitals,  ly- 
ing on  the  south-east  side  of  Leith  Walk,  will  be  im« 
mediately  commoioed.  Various  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  inspection ;  and  a  very  able  report  up- 
on these  plans,  by  tne  late  distinguished  architect  Mr. 
Stark,  has  recently  been  published.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Williiim  Playfair  has  been  employed  to 
furnish  a  design  for  laying  out  a  new  town  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  and  we  understand  that  this  design  is 
kk  considerable  progress.  When  this  extensive  plan  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  comprehending  a  magnificent 
crescent  on  the  north,  and  a  terrace  on  the  south  declivi« 
ty  of  the  Calton  Hill,  and  numerous  streets  and  squares 
upon  the  grounds  between  that  hill  and  the  town  of 
I^ith,  the  towns  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh  wiU  be  united 
into  one  great  dty,  which,  whether  we  consider  its  ge- 
neral architecture,  its  public  buildings,  its  picturesque 
situation,  its  splendid  and  varied  prospects,  its  chari- 
table establishments,  its  literary  and  scientific  charao- 
ter,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  will 
form  the  finest  dty  in  the  world. 

Leith  contains  several  charitable  establishments,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Female  Society  for  re- 
lieving indigent  and  sick  women ;  an  Auxiliary  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  for 
aiding  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  in  Lon- 
don ;  a  SodeQr  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick ;  a 
Sympathetic  Sodety;  a  Female  School  of  Industry; 
and  a  Boys  Charity  School. 

In  consequence  of  Leith  having  been  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  tfie  English  soldiers,  when  the  Earl  of  Har- 
court  invaded  Scotland  in  1541,  Leith  was  re-built  and 
fortified.  The  fortifications^  however,  were  subsequent- 
ly demolished,  to  prevent  any  invasion  of  the  liberties 
OT  the  country  from  the  introduction  of  fordgn  troops. 
New  fortifications  were  again  erected  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well^ who  built  the  dtadel,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist  It  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  five  porticos,  two 
of  which  were  demolished  at  the  Restoration,  and  the 
sale  of  the  whole  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
then  prime  minister  for  Scotland,  and  from  him  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of 
L.6000.  The  remains  of  the  fortification  are  still  visible 
between  the  Yard-heads  and  the  Water  of  Leith,  and 
also  on  the  links  of  I^ith. 
Ldth  Port  Leith  is  defended  by  a  fort^  situated  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  the  town.  The  battery,  which  is  a 
semi-circular  one  en  barbeite,  is  mounted  with  nine 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  erected  during  the 
American  war,  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour  and 
shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  exdted  by  the 
appearance  of  Pkul  Jones'  aqnadrcm  in  the  Frith  of 
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Forth;  raicewhudi  period  tbe  fi«miliiWer  As  Alt  Ink 
have  been  greatly  extended,  and  surrounded  b^  a  high 
walL^    It  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  roysl  aml- 
lery  in  North  Britain,  there  being  two  companies  of 
thirt:  oMps  staticmed  there,  under  the  command  of  t 
field-officer.     The  barracks  are  capable  of  containing 
850  men,  and  there  are  stables  for  ISO  horses.    There 
is  also  a  laige  powder  magasine  and  extennve  wne- 
houses  erected  within  the  rort,  in  which  are  deposited 
a  large  train  of  field  artillery,  with  a  suitable  propor. 
tion  ci  anununition  and  sUm'cs.     The  harbour  of  Leith 
is  defended  by  a  fine  martello  tower*  rising  fnm  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  qiuuter  of  a  mile  from 
the  pier.     It  was  built  during  the  late  war,  at  a  veiy 
great  expence. 

Whetner  we  consider  the  port  of  Leith,  in  comiectton  po^  tf  | 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventfiil  periods  Loih. 
in  the  earlier  history  of  Scotland,  or  as  a  modem  port, 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  hu'bour  works,  and  the 
number  of  its  ships,  we  shall  find  it  eqasllv  deserving 
our  attention.  In  Ldth,  the  extension  of  the  quays 
have  kept  pace  pretty  nearly  witli  the  trade  of  die  port ; 
and  even  in  some  instances  the  extent  of  birthage  may 
be  said  to  have  preceded  the  demand  of  the  sbippinff,  * 

probably  from  the  command  of  the  necessary  ninds 
arising  from  its  powerful  connection  with  the  metropo- 
litan city  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  former  state  of  the  foreign  trade  and  oommerce 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it  was  much  divided  with  nu- 
merous towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  but  this  now  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  ports  of  Leith,  Grangemouth, 
Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.     It  is,  accordingly,  curious  to 
trace  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  quays  and 
piers  of  the  liarbour  of  Leith,  from  small  bennnings 
to  works  of  the  present  magnitude.     In  early  tinier, 
when  the  vessels  employed  m  trade  were  of  a  modi 
smaller  class,  there  were  no  quays  at  Leith ;  and  the 
vessels  lay  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river,  or  stream,  which  runs  throttgh  the  harbour.    A 
breast  wall,  or  quay,  was  first  built  by  the  dty  of  Edin- 
bivgh,  some  time  after  their  purchase  of  Leith,  with 
the  adjoining  lands,  fi-om  Logan  of  Restalrig,  whidi 
seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  toward  the  north 
than  St  Bernard  Street,  but  the  work  was  sfterwaids 
continued  to  the  signal  tower,  dl*  ferry-boat-stairs,    fn 
this  state  it  remained  for  a  lon^  period,  when  it  vss 
prolonged  to  the  northward,  somewhat  in  the  form  c^^ 
crescent,  by  the  extension  of  the  wooden  and  stone 
piers.     Perhaps  the  immediate  inducement  for  the  liA- 
ter  works  was  very  much  with  a  view  tbprovidesfiainst 
the  ravages  which  the  sea  was  making  upon  the  «hoee 
between  Leith  and  Newhaven,  which  was  endangnrin^ 
the  safety  of  the  citadel,  and  had  already  taken  awsy  a 
great  piece  of  land  on  which  a  rope-work  hW  been  es- 
tablished. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  how-  >'««  ^* 
ever,  the  trade  of  this  port  had  so  mudi  increased,  that 
the  merchants  of  Leitn  required  further  accommoda- 
tion for  their  shipping;  and  an  act  having  been  ob- 
tained for  increasing  the  shore  dues,  in  the  sesjion  w 
Parliament  of  1800,  a  desigjn  having  also  been  fiamiffl- 
ed  by  John  Ronnie,  Esq.  civil  engineer,  for  a  magnifi- 
cent suite  of  wet  docks,  whidi  has  since  been  |>otv 
executed  in  the  most  substantial  style  of  workmanship, 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Pateraon.  The  frsl 
of  these  beauttful  basins,  occupying  an  area  of  ne»ij^ 
four  acres,  commenced  in  the  year  1801,  during  the 
provostship  of  Sir  William  Fette«,  Bart.,  which  v« 
opened  for  the  use  of  shippmg  in  the  year  1806.  -^ 
«»ccond  dock  was  afterwards  begun  in  1810,  and  com- 
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I^Ietedin  ifilT.  These  two  dock*,  ewnprehetiifng  tieor- 
y  eiglk,  acres^  together  iirith  dunee  graving  dock^,  the 
pur^ase  of  prmierty,  &c.  it  is  believed  hare  cost  about 
£250,000^  raised  pEdridv  by  transferable  bonds^  granted 
upon  the  security  of  the  dty  of  Edinbui^h,  together 
with  an  advance,  or  loan,  Iran  government  of  £oO>000. 
But  when  the  whole  of  this  niagmficent  design  is  exe^ 
cuted^  it  will  extend  to  about  twenty-three  acres ;  and, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  end- 
neer,  who  allows  ^;500  smart  ftet  to  the  birtha^e  of  a 
veaael  of  100  tons,  tiiese  docks,  together  with  the  side 
harbour,  wfll  contain  upwards  of  500  sail  of  this  class 
of  flipping;  and  the  expenoe  of  the  whole,  however, 
inching  the  haibour  al  Newhaven,  will  probably  re^ 
qone  the  sum  of  5  or  £600,000  Sterling.  From  the 
maavoidaUy  great  expence  whidi  sudi  a  weighty  un- 
dertaking has  already  cost,  and  the  diSiculties  and  ex- 
pence stuL  interposed  between  the  new  works  and  deep 
water,  the  merchants  are  rather  apt  to  take  up  a  des- 
ponding view  of  their  own  case ;  nor  m  it  much  to  be 
surprised  that  the  public  fedimg  leans  that  way.  Yet 
when  we  reflect  on  the  progress  of  commercial  improve- 
ment within  the  last  50  years^  and  look  forward  to 
the  advancement  of  the  countnr,  we  are  inclined  to 
take  a  more  fitvourable  view  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing, and  in  this  we  are  borne  out  by  many  circum- 
stances. The  connection  of  Leith  with  the  capital 
must  always  hold  it  up,  while  we  every  where  see  a 
continued  demand  for  die  additional  birtliage  of  ship- 
ping, not  at  liverpool  and  London  only,  but  in  all  con- 
fiidenble  ports  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  only  doubtful  matter  connoted  with  the  present 
State  of  Leith,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
&r  the  general  trade  of  the  port,  until  the  new  works 
readi  Newhaven.  But  with  Uie  most  laudable  inten- 
tions. Provost  Madcentie  and  the  present  magistracy, 
entering  deeply  into  the  case,  have  undertaken  some 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  the 
present  harbour,  as  the  one  ultimately  intended  at  New- 
niaven  may,  from  the  unavoidable  expence,  be  very  dis- 
tant One  obvious  advantage,  ifi  regard  to  the  present 
harbour,  would  be  to  reduce  the  space  between  the 
fiouth  and  north  pier,  which  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
nccesa  to,  or  exit  fronvit,  extreme]^  inconvenient ;  and 
it  may  also  be  added,,  that  in  the  present  oondition  of 
the  entrance  to  this  harbour,  it  is  perhaps  without  an 
example  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
tolerated  as  the  access  to  a  great  bay  of  we  sea,  or  na^ 
tural  harbour  of  large  extent,  but  ia  surely  unsuitable 
as  the  ajpproach  to  a  small  tide-harbour,  built  on  both 
ttdes  with  perpendicular  walls  or  quays. 

The  trade  of  Leith  is  now  very  extensive.  The  mer- 
chants of  Leith  have  10  vessels  employed  in  the 
Greenland  whale  firiiery.  They  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  with 
Hamburgh,  Ostend,  and  the  sea-port  towns  in  Hdlood. 
They  tnSle  alse  to  the  ports  in  toe  Mediterranean,  and 
liave  begun  to  take  a  part  in  the  direct  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Amerioo.  They  have  a  very  extensive 
trade  with  London,  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern 
coastof  England :  with  the  inland  to%ns  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth ;  and  also  wiUi  Glasgow,  by  moans  of  Uie 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  What  effect  will  be  produced 
by  the  Union  Canal  between  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow 
remaina  to  be  seen. 

The  following  Tablea  will  convey  to  our  readers  a 
correct  idea  of  Uie  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  of 
Leith. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  goods  moel  frequently, 
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and  in  the  greatest  quantities,  imported  into  Leith :—       tsJft  . 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl;  cheese,  butter,  flax,  hem)),  wood,   ^^^^^^^ 
iron ;  bark,  oak  and  birch ;  hides,  horse,  cow,  and  ox;       *^ 
skins,  calf,  sheep,  &a  quills,  seeds  of  all  sorts,  honev, 
spirits,  wines,  cofiee,  sugars,  fruits,  horns,  rags,  cork, 
wool,  oils,  blubber,  whale  fins,   d^e  stuffs,  feathers, 
drugs,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  bristles ;  Imens,  German  and 
Russia;  and  marble. 

Note  of  the  quatUUies  qf  the  several  Ariicks  undertnen* 
Honed  Imported  from  Foreign  Counlries  into  the  PoKt 
ofLeitk^  m  the  tiret  Yean  ending  6th  January  1818, 
disiingtUMng  etuik  Year. 


Tsxa  iei5 

YcAa  1816. 

YsAS  18IT. 

Qrir.  BUth, 

Qr«.  Biith. 

^#.  But/t. 

(Barley 

308    3 

4,020    5 

51,632     1 

Com,  viz.  ^  Oats 

622     0 

4,070    0 

74,157    6 

(Wheat 

114d    6 

23,213    4 

82,000    0 

Gdlhnt. 

Calkms. 

Gattons. 

rBnndj 

13,516 

3,329 

12,411 

Sjnriti,  <  Genera 

40,969 

14,781 

29,721 

(Rum 

34^104 

15,315 

44,497 

TunM.  hhi,  galL 

Tuns,  fifid,  galL 

Tuns.  hhd.  gatt. 

French 

33     2     27 

54      2       2 

45      1     34 

Wine,. 

Tenerifie 

141      0     10 

65      1     60 

Portugal 

740      1       7 

476     0    57 

677      3    50 

Spanish 

389     1     22 

186      2    ^Q 

270     3    50 

OwL    qr.  lb. 

Cwt.    qr.  lb. 

Ctvt,     qr.  lb. 

Flax       •    •    . 

31,872     1     2 

36,446    0    0 

45,888     1   16 

nefnp.    »    •    • 

27A^e    3  94 

24,607     1   18 

24,364    2  26 

Tallow    •    •    . 

34,067    2  21 

20,112     i     7 

25,295    2    2 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Tobacco  •    •    . 

1,574,064 

867,331 

642,700 

BuMheU, 

Butheh. 

BnJtelt. 

Ap^  .    •    • 

17,930 

9,805 

24,399 

CW.   fti  Uk 

CW.    qr.   A. 

CwU   qr.     lb. 

1,131     3    8 

808    0     15 

450     1      5 

\/u6eae  •     •    • 

14,740    0  23 

9962    3    25 

4245    3     t 

The  goods  most  frequently,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tities, exported  from  Leith,  are  as  follow : — Apothecary 
ware,  beer  and  ale,  coab,  cordage,  corks,  cotton  .manu- 
factures, eartheii*ware,  fish  of  all  kinds,  ^lass  of  all 
kinds,  hardwares  and  cutlery,  hats  of  all  kiods,  jewel- 
lery, iron  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  lead  manufactures  of 
all  sorts,  leather  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  machinery* 
linen  manufactures,  molasses ;  oil,  train^  of  Greenland ; 
painters'  colours,  plate,  saddlery  and  harness,  silk  ma« 
nufactures,  soap,  stationery,  sugar,  oil  of  Yitriol,  tin- 
wares,  and  woollen  manufactures. 

Note  of  the  quantities  of  the  uuder^mentioned  articles  ex- 
portedfrom  Leith  in  the  three  years  ending  5th  Jan. 
1818,  distinguishing  each  year. 


Yeah  1815. 


Calicoes  l^^^*^!*^ 
I  pnnt        ■ 

^  print        • 

CoUOD,  twist,  SLj$xh» 

Aefined  sn^ur 


•    • 


White  bcnnigti 

Coroe  • 

o        I  Brown  •    • 


Vordt. 
1,233,035 
1,784,669 
125,678 
4,047 
Lib. 
457,333 
Cvt.    q.  lb, 
15,338  1  244 
Barrels, 
22,116 
Cwt.     q. 
35,641  2 
33,865  2 
16,402  3 


YsAK  1816. 


lb. 
17 


Yards. 

1,151,537 

1,597,992 

88,310 

20,605 

Lib. 

394,535 

10,171  3  8 
Barrels. 
30,062 
CvU    ^  lb, 
13,570  1  22|19 
2,084  2  23 
9,8Sa0  25 


Yeae  1817. 


Eapoite 


yards. 
1,602,139 
4,126382 
575,755 
32,502 
Lib. 
56,225 
Cwt     q,  lb. 
13,770  0  101 
Barrels. 
34,910 
Cvf.    q,  lb. 
,883  1  22 
3,771  2  19 
56t    1  8 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  ofBruUh  and  Foreign  Feneli,  their  Tonnage,  and  Number  of  Men,  thi  Tredei  lb« 
at  the  Port  ofLeith,  to  and  from  each  Foreign  Kingdom  or  Slate,  in  the  eight  years  ended  5M  January,  1818. 


IXWABDS. 


Britifh. 


Foreigii* 


British. 


Ship*. 


Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1811 

1612 

1818 

.  . 1814 

1815 

1816 

. 1817 


1818 


Torn. 


125 

56 

101 

1491 

SIO 
«25 
209 


ToUk 


1075 

S98 


147S 


17>645 
9,048 
18,678 
16,471 
24,514 

28,698 


Men. 


Ships. 


188,159 
52,87« 


190,581 


1138 
642 
884 
1092 
1576 
i790 
1785 


8902 
8175 


12,077 


Sll 
148 
188 
187 
117 
121 
47 


Tojifr 


45,728 
28,554 
28,105 
21,770 
13,155 
16,075 
7,212 


MedL 


OVTWABDI. 


Foreign. 


Ships. 


1069155,594 
121    14,718 


2528 
1848 
1666 
1229 

791 
918 

'395 


8865 
869 


1190|l7O,812  978^ 


154 
88 
81 
189 
305 
178 
176 


Toni. 


'Men. 


1171 
281 


1452 


16,056 
10,461 

1  ,571 
28,401 

82,687 
20,811 
28,446 


Sbipi. 


186,933 
85,450 


172,883 


1089 

741 

763 

1677 

2118 

1829 
1528 


296 
203 
238 
154 


TODI. 


42,574 
30,229 
85  848 
•J4.6T0 


MOL 


124   15,7r 


102 
36 


9^35 
2256 


11,491 


1148 
49 


14,406 
4,9i8 


1197 


168,417 
7,061 


2264 
1801 
^105 
mi 

918 
814 
'282 


175,478 


9515 
389 


9904 


The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  total  number  of  veueU,  Sfc,  that  were  employed  in 

tie  Coasting  Trade  Jor  the  same  period. 


Year  ended  5th  Jan.  191 1 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

'.  1816 

1817 

. 1818 


Totals  • 


iKVTAans. 


Shipfc 


2920 
2512 
2618 

2991 
2885 

1764 

1731 

2115 


Tons. 


167928 
151,604 
157,168 
181,858 
178863 

182.409 
117,850 
156783 


19>486 


1,244,463 


OUTIfARDS. 


Men. 


10,064 
9,858 

9,947 

11,528 

11,140 

8,729 

8,452 

10,508 


79.721 


Ships. 


1510 
1534 
1545 
15.i8 
1811 
1807 
1277 
1447 


11.459 


Tons. 


104,'^7 
\VZfi36 

1 11.737 
102,392 
107,067 
105,?74 
119610 


859.685 


Men. 


6151 
7508 
7931 
7586 

6979 
7391 
7848 
8103 


58,992 


MttuAe- 


Thefolhwing  is  an  average  of  the  Foreign  and  Coasting 

Trade  for  the  above  period. 

Inwards. 

BrUish. 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

184 23,816  ....  1509 

Foreign. 
Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

148 21,289  ....  1216 

Outwards. 

British, 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

181 21,548  ....  1486 

Foreign, 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

149      ....  21,935  ....  1238 

Coasting  Trade, 

Inwards. 

tMps.  Tons.  Men. . 

2436  ....  155,558  ....  9965 

Outwards. 
fihips.  Tons.  Men. 

.1432  •  .  .  .  107,454  .....  7374 

tfereral  manufactures  of  ooosiderable 


extent  and  importance.  There  are  six  or  seven  ^ub 
bouses,  where  bottles  and  flint  glass  are  manufactured 
jn  great  quantities.  The  soap  works  of  Mr.  T.  Jameson 
of  Sherrin  Brae,  and  of  Messrs.  Morison  and  Co.  at  Boo- 
nington,  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  The  nuno* 
facture  of  soft  soap  was  begun  in  1750,  and  of  tallow 
and  candles  in  1770,  and  that  of  hard  soap  in  the  sine 
year.  Soda  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  Mr. 
'Lawrence  Jameson;  cards  for  ccnnbing  wool,  by  Mr. 
Steid ;  leather  by  Messrs.  Sommerviul  and  Son;  vine- 
gar by  Messrs.  Alison  and  Stewart ;  and  ploughs,  art 
-wheels,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  by  Mr. 
Morton,  who  has  enriched,  agriculture  by  several  new 
inventions  and  improvements.  The  iron  work  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gutsmer,  are  uponascak 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  there  are  manufactories  of  sail  doth  and  cordage. 
Several  saw  mills,  someof  which  were  constructed  by  the 
celebrated  engineer  Mr.  Brunei,  have  been  erected  iipoa 
the  Water  of  Leith.  Thare  is  an  extensive  distillenr  at 
Bonnington,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Ha]gs,andtwo 
houses  for  ^e  refining  of  sugar.  Leith  h^  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  ale.  There  are  many  breweries  bsre ; 
but  we  believe  that  of  Mr.  Giles  is  the  moat  extensive* 

Leith  is  governed  by  a  baron  bailie,  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  He  austains  the  ch»« 
racter  o£  admiral,  and  chases  two  reaidcnt  bailies,  vl* 
act  as  his  deputies^ 


Uitk 

II 


I93S 

4921 

20,363 


L  E  i 

Th«  pepliUitUm  of  the  piriijie^^  of 
Leith  iQ  1811,  was 

2{uinb«r  of  housefly         • 

Number  of  fSEuniUet , 

Total  population,         .        •        • 

The  meridian  of  the  observatoiy  of  Edinburgh  pass- 
#8  through  Leith  Fort. 

LEI M MA.    See  Limma« 

LEITRIM^  is  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland^  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Fertnanagh;  on  the  east  by  Ca- 
van ;  on  the  soum  by  diose  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and 


Lemnofl. 


gitcul* 
It. 


Ctt  ^ 
Kir. 


trsMnd 


!TaU. 
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and  South'  into  the  Bandb  cf  Hie  Latouches.    The  eoal  is  not  of  a    t^itite 
good  quality^  and  has  been  employed  principally  in 
founderies. 

The  manufactures  of  Leitriro,  particularly  that  of  li- 
nen,  are  improving  rapidly.     There  are  several  bleach-  ^^^^^ 
ing  greens  in  the  county,  and  numerous  potteries  near 
Leitrim  and  Dromahare. 

About  a  century  ago,  Leitrim  was  a  continued  forest ; 
and  immense  heaps  of  charred  timber  are  still  seen  at' 
Dromshabo.    A  great  deal  of  wood  has  lately  been' 
planted. 

The  principal  town  of  the  county  is  Garrick,  which  Townit. 
does  not  contain  abovelOO  houses.  Leitrim,  about  three 
miles  north-east  of  Carrick,  is  not  considerable  enough 
to  be  a  great  town* 

Dr.  Beaufort  estimates  the  number  of  houses  in  this  PopQktio% 
cr>unty  at  10,026,  and  the  population  at  50,000.  Dr. 
M'Parhm,  who  took  the  number  of  families  in  each  pa« 
rish  from  the  books  of  each  individual  parish  dei^^ 
man,  found  that  they  amounted  to  15,326,  which*  he 
multiplied  by  5,  and  obtained  the  population  of  76,630. 
The  maiority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  Mr. 
Wakefield  estimates  the  proportion  to  be  as  30  to  1,  the 
same  as  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  There  are  17  parishes 
in  the  county.  See  M* Parian's  Survey  of  Leitrim; 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Robertson's 
Travelier's  Guide;  and  Wakefield's  Statistical  Accouni 
of  Irelandy  passim. 

LEMNISCATE,  is  the  name  of  a  curve  which  re- 
sembles the  figure  8.     The  equation  of  the  curve  v$ 

LEMNOS,  now  Stalimene,  is  an  island  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey.  It  is  about  15 
miles  long  and  1 1  broad,  and  abounds  with  mountafns 
and  valleys.  The  whole  of  its  eastern  coast  is  inacces- 
sible, on  account  of  a  shoal  which  stretches  four  leagues 
into  the  offin^r.  On  the  west  coast,  there  are  a  few 
places  of  shelter  for  vessels  against  northerly  winds.* 
There  is  a  large  road  on  the  north  of  the  island ;  but 
on  the  south  there  are  two  real  harbours.  Port  Cadia, 
and  Port  Sant  Antonio,  which  are  not  very  far  from 
each  other.  The  island  of  Lemnos  is  hilly,  but  very 
fertile.  Its  products  are  corn,  cotton,  oil,  and  silk, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  few  light  stuffs* 
Sonnini  observed  here  a  spring  of  hot  water,  and  ano- 
ther of  aluminous  water.  The  species  of  bole,  called 
Lemnian  earth,  is  still  obtained  from  a  hill  in  the  island. 
This  earth  was  formerly  dug  up  with  many  religious 
ceremonies.  The  principal  Turkish  and  Christian  in« 
habitants  met  on  the  6th  of  August  at  a  chapel^ 
called  Sotera,  half  way  between  the  village  of  Cochmo 
and  the  mountain  ifliere  the  earth  is  found,  and  thence 
they  went  m  procesi^ion  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^' 
where  Greek  priests  read  the  liturgy.  Certain  persons 
appointed  on  purpose  then  began  to  dig^  and  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  a  vein  of  the  desired  earth,  they 
announced  it  to  the  priests,  who  put  it  into  small  hair 
bags,  which  they  delivered  to  the  Turkish  governor  and 
other  officers.  The  excavations  are  then  filled  up,  and 
the  procession  returns  back  as  before.  Some  of  the 
hair  bags  are  sent  to  the  Turkish  emperors,  and  the 
rest,  marked  with  hts  seal,  or  with  the  words  Tin  imacA- 
ion,  or  sealed  earth,  is  sold  by  the  sangiak,  or  his  depu- 
ties, to  the  inhabitants,  or  to  foreign  merchants.  The 
sangiak  accounts  annually  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  his 


Roscommon ;  and  on  the  west  by  Sligo.   It  is  about  52 

English  mi  es  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  1 6  miles,  and 

its  least  6  miles ;  and  it  Contains  4t  7,^60  English  acres, 
knoalas.  ^^*^  county  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  groups 
«cu  of  mountains,  which  are  not  wholly  barren,  but  afibrd 

sufiScient  herbage  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.     Towards 

the  sea  Uie  mountains  .are  wildimd  lofty,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  deep  vallies.      I'he  principal  of  these  are  the 

Sliebh-anewr  and  tJle  Dartry,  the  last  of  which  rises  to 

an  immense  height     I'he  huge  mountain  of  Sliebh-an* 

Erin^  whidi  is  near  the  middk  of  the  county,  separates 

the  mountainous  from  the  level  barriers^  whidi  form  the 

southern  part  of  the  county.  ' 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil  in  this  county.     A 

rich  dark  soU  on  a  limestone  bottom;  a  ferruginous 

loam  on  the  mountains,  and  an  argillaceous  stratum, 

are  the  principal  varieties.     There  are  gi*eat  quantities 

of  bog  and  moor  land^  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 

land  18  in  pasturage.     The  farms  are  small^  and  afe  ge- 
nerally occupied  in  common  by  a  number  of  tenantry. 

FroMXi  this  cause  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state ; 

and  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  land 

by  draining^  or  by  the  cultivation  of  the  bog  and  waste 

lands.     Potatoes,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  are  raised  m 

small  quantities,  and  oats  in  abundance  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Butter    is    produced    in    great  quantities 

throughout  the  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  and  is 

sent  to  Sligo  for  sale.     The  cattle  of  Leitrim  are  smalL 

The  sheep  are  very  much  of  the  native  Irish  klnd^  but 
they  are  few  in  number. 

"j^he  following  were  the  prices  of  labour  and  articles 
of  provision  in  1811.  Wages  of  a  man  per  year  £  9, 
2s.  Ditto  of  a  woman  £  2,  166.  Grazing  a  cow  per 
year  £  S.  Grazing  a  horse  per  year  £  4.  Lime  per 
barrel  Is.  Id.  Hay  per  ton  £  1,  10s.  Beef,  and  mut- 
toTij  and  pork  per  lb.  5d.  Eggs  per  dozen  lOd.  Po- 
tatoes per  stone  ^2^. 

The  river  shannon  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  this 
county  at  Lough  Clean,  though  this,  however,  is  claim- 
ed by  a  spot  near  Florence  Court,  in  the  county  of  Per-* 
man.'gh.  Mr.  Wakefield  believes,  that  both  tnese  opi- 
nions are  true,  and  that  the  Shannon  is  derived  from 
two  rivulets,  which  afterwards  unite.  From  Lough 
Clean^  which  is  a  small  lake^  the  Shannon  flows  into 
L.ou^fa  Allan,  a  lake  about  SO  miles  round,  and  7  miles 
long,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  There 
a3re  several  other  lakes  and  small  streams^  which  abound 
in  trout>  pike,  eel.  perch,  and  bream. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able«  Iron  ore  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  the  high 
^;round8,  and  it  is  also  found  in  deep  and  rich  beds  in 
the  low  grounds.     Copper  and  lead,  a  variety  of  clays, 

and  plenty  of  limestone^  are  also  found.  Ridi  veins  c£  sale  of  thes  earth ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  capitally  nu« 
coal  have  been  wrought  at  Arigno.  The  seam  is  in  a  nished,  if  they  in  any  shape  export  or  trade  in  that 
nioiintain  near  Lou^n  Allan,  the  siunmit  of  which  is  a    earth  without  the  permission  of  the  sangiak.     The  two 


bog-.      These  collieries  belonged  originallv  to  a  company    "chief  places  in  the  island,  are  Cochino,  formerly  He- 
^  the  O'BeiUysj  upon  irhoee  fiuihireit  feU  by  mortgage    phestias,  and  Lemno  or  Scatimene,  formerly  Merinea. 
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LEO. 


East  Long.  S5^  1&,  North  L»t.  Sr  M^    SoeSMttiBTt    had  iacamd  eccleaartied  oensart,  utde  t  JW^         i^, 

^ 1.  .•-  n —I  T..^L^.  ^  e0>^  mission,  and  receiTed  absolution.    Havfiw  thw,  in  ^\^   ^J^ 

£r8t  year  of  his  pontificate,  secured  intemd  tnmqulUity 
the  attention  of  Leo  was  next  turned  to  the  encourage! 
ment  of  literature,  and  the  patronage  of  men  of  g ems! 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  to  its  former  splendour  the 
Roman  ffynnasiam,  or  university,  by  means  of  new 
grants  or  its  revenues  and  privileges,  «kl  by  ffllinc  the 
professorships  with  distinguished  characters  hom  all 
quarters.  U  nder  the  direetioa  of  Janus  Laacaris,  a  coU 
kge  of  noUe  Grecian  yonlhe  was  ibmidcd  at  Rome, 
for  the  purpose*  of  editing  Gveek  authors ;  and  aGitek 
press,  under  the  supcrintwndcnee  of  Lafturis,  was  esta* 
blished  in  that  city.    Publie  notice  was  aivctt  thioitfli. 


Travels  la  Greece  and  Turket^,  p.  jM. 

LENA.    See  Russia. 

LENS.    See  Optics. 

LEO  X.  Pope,  the  second  son  of  Lorenao  di  Medici» 
wasbcNrn  at  Florence  in  the  month  of  December,  1475, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  Having  beea 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  received  the 
tonsure  at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  and  being  then  de* 
dared  capable  (X  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  obtained, 
at  a  very  early  period,  through  the  interest  of  his  fami* 
ly,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  benefices.  In  1468,  du« 
ring  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.  he  was  elevated 
to  uie  rank  of  cardinal,  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 


His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  that  eminent  scho^    out  Europe^  that  all  persona  who  should  bring  anmnt 


lar,  Angdo  Poliziano,  assisted  by  other  learned  men, 
who  frequented  the  Medici  palace ;  and  the  success  of 
their  instructions  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  uncom* 
mon  gnvity  and  solidity  of  his  disposition.  In  1492, 
he  was  formally  invested  with  the  purple,  and  imine^ 
diately  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  as  a  member  of  the  sa* 
cred  coUege.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  he  founa  it  prudent  to 

willidraw  to  Florence,  in  which  place  he  acquired  much  parent  that  the  flame  of  war  would  be  rekindled  in  tfie 
personal  regped ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  CharTea  north  of  Italy.  After  some  ineffectual  attanpls  to  pre* 
VlIL  of  France,  he  waa  involved  in  the  ezpnlsioa-of  serve  a  neutrality,  Leo  at  length  found  biniself  under 
his  fiunily,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bologna.  the  necessity  of  joinihg  ia  a  mgue  with  the  emperar^ 

In  1499,  the  cardinal,  accompanied  by  his  cousin    the  king  of  Am^oo,  Uie  states  of  Florence  and  Milnii 
Giulio  di  Medici,  and  a  small  party  of  friends,  made  .     _ 

a  tour  through  the  states  of  Venice,  Germany,  and 
France ;    and  returning  by   Genoa,    he    soon  after* 


manuscripts  to  the  Pope  would  be  hberaliy  rewarded. 
besides  having  them  printed  at  the  eapence  of  theboW 
see.  Leo  also  endeavoured  to  pnomete  the  stady  of  on- 
ental  literattoiv  by  fonndittg'  the  first  pnAMonhip  ia 
Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  ChaUaic  languages,  m  the  uai* 
versity  of  Bologna. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  aoonsion  of 
Francis  L  to  the  throne  of  Prance,  it  soon  beeune  to* 


soon 
wank  Went  to  Rome,  wleri  he  fixal'his  midence.  and 
in  consequence  of  his  prudent  behaviour,  was  enabled  to 
live  safe  and  respected  during  the  remainder  of  Alex« 
ander's  pontificate.  During  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  his 
successor,  Julius  II.  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  cul- 
tivating polite  literature,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  po- 
lite society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  tne  fine  arts.  To 
ihe.eserase  of  the  diase  he  was  passionately  addicted. 
In  1505,  when  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affiurs ;  Julius* 
on liis  seizure  of  Perugia,  having  appointed  him  to  its 
government.  Adhering  with  firmness  to  the  interest 
of  the  Pope,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  holiness 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the  holy  league  sgainat 
the  French,  in  1511,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Bolognsu 
At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  he  was  t&en 


and  the  Swiss  cantons,  against  the  French  king  and  the 
state  of  Venice.  Thb  league,  however,  was  soon  bro- 
ken by  the  rapid  success  of  the  Frendi  arms,  md  the 
defeat  of  the  Swiss  in  the  battle  of  filarignano;  iftcr 
which  the  Pope  found  it  expedient  to  detach  his  cnse 
from  that  of  his  allies^  and  to  form  an  union  with 
Francis,  the  terms  of  which  were  arranged  at  an  inteN 
view  between  the  two  sovereigns,  which  took  plsce  tl 
Bologna  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1515. 

In  the  year  1516,  Leo  found  a  pretext  to  gmtify  Uf 
passion  for  aggrandizing  his  family,  by  excoienittDio* 
ting  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  seising  his  whole  tern* 
tory^  which,  together  with  the  ducal  tide,  he  confemd 
upon  his  own  nephew  Lorenzo.  In  1517|  the  espelkd 
duke  collected  an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  oan* 
pletely  recovered  his  capital  and  dominions.  Chagrined 
at  this  event,  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  engage  all  the 
Christian  princes  in  a  crusade  against  him ;  and  hiving 
raised  an  army  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  bj 
a  profuse  application  of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  the 


prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  the  dignity  of    duke  was  at  length  compelled  to  resign  his  dominioni 
his  saored  office  procured  for  bim  a  respectabte  treat* 
ment*    He  contrived,  however,  to  effect  his  escape, 
and  returning  to  Bologna,  he  aasumed  the  government 
•f  the  district,  in  the  capacity  of  the  Pope's  Icmte. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL  the  Cardinal  di  Medici  waa 
-elected  to  the  pontificate  in  the  month  of  March,  151S| 
being  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Leo  X.  and  ascended  the  papal  throne 
with  greater  demonstrations  of  good  will,  both  from 
Italians  and  forei^ers,  than  the  greater  number  of  hia 
predecessors.    His  bve  of  literature  was  dispUyed,  by 

Che  appointment  erf*  two  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  His  agents  and  accomplices  in  die  plot  were  pat  ts 
the  age,  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  se»  death  with  horrid  tortures;  and  tome  of  the  other  off- 
cretaries.  dinals  were  degraded,  and  subjected  to  heavy  fines.  Id 

The  first  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  new  Pope  order  to  secure  himself  againat  any  future  dis^RMtioOf 
were  directed,  was  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  do-  Leo  created  thirty-one  new  cardinals  in  one  dijj  m^ 
minion  of  foreign  powers.  With  this  view,  he  took  of  them  oonsistingof  his  own  rdatieiM  and  fHendt,  0d 
into  pay  a  large  body  of  Swiss  troops,  by  whose  valour  some  whose  talents  and  virtuea  rendered  them  wofthf 
and  oiscipliae  the  bloody  victory  or  Novara  waa  gained    of  such  dignity. 

liver  tlie  Frendi,  who  weie  in  consequence  fimed  to  Under  the  pontificate  of  Leo^  the  aererest  woondM 
abandon  Italy.    The  kiBC  ^  ^f*QG%  I<«>u*  ^UI*  ^^  inffioled  upon  die  chnroh  of  {tena^  by  the  rise^l^ 


upon  honourable  terms.  In  the  same  year,  the  lif^ 
die  pontiff  was  endangered,  and  hia  moments  embitter- 
ed, by  a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  a^nit  bim  in 
his  own  court  Cardinal  Petrecci,  the  pnndpsl  satboff 
of  this  oonspiracjr«  had  formed  a  pilan  or  destroying  Lm 
by  poison ;  but  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  be  with* 
drew  from  Rome,  stffl  however  maintaining  a  cont* 
spondence  with  his  secretary.  Some  of  his  letters  bsv- 
ing  been  intercepted,  he  was  decoyed  to  Rome  by  t 
8a»  conduct  from  the  Pope ;  bat  on  his  arrival  he  m 
arrested,  committed  to  prison,  mad  finaHly  strsngM. 
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BeFomi^oo  under  Lutber.  The  boundless  pvoruMoq 
of  the  Pope  having  completely  exhausted  his  treasury^ 
he  resolved  lo  replenish  bis  coffers  by  the  profits  arising 
froai  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  efficacy  of  these 
wares  was  extolled  in  sudi  scandalous  and  extrava^t 
terms,  as  could  hardly  fiul  of  giving  offence  to  pious 
and  thinkii^  men.  Luther  wsiraily  protested  against 
this  abuser  odlins  in  question  the  authority  of  the  pope 
to  remit  suis»  and  nudking  some  severe  strictures  on  this 
method  of  raising  money.  Leo  seems  to  have  treated 
the  matter  at  first  very  ugfatly ;  and  when  his  interfe- 
rence became  necessary,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to 
adopt  lenient  measures*  All  attempts,  however,  to  e& 
feet  a  reconciliation  proved  fruitless ;  the.  breach  be* 
eame  daily  wider;  and  in  the  month* of  November^ 
151 8«  Leo  published  a  bull,  asserting  the  pope's  autho* 
tiiy  to  grant  indulgences,  which  wilTavail  both  the  li  v« 
ing  ano  the  dead  in  purgatory.  The  works  of  Luther 
were  burnt  in  different  places  by  Leo's  command ;  and 
JLuther,  upon  hia  part,  made  a  solemn  and  public  con* 
flagration  of  the  papal  decrees  and  constitutions,  and 
€ven  of  the  bull  itself.  But  the  circumstances  connecU 
ed  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformatioo,  will 
be  more  properly  related  in  another  place.  It  was 
thth  pontiff  wno  rewarded  the  controversial  talents  of 
Henry  VIIL  of  England,  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

The  state  of  tranquillity  which  Italy  enjoyed,  at  this 
period,  permitted  the  Pope  to  indulge  his  taste  for  mag* 
nificence  in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  great  artists  who  have  reflected  so  much 
lustre  on  his  reign.  His  private  hours  were  chiefly  de* 
voted  to  indolence,  or  to  amusements,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  little  suit* 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  his  station.  He  wi^  not,  however, 
ao  much  engrossed  by  these  pleasures,  as  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  aggrandizing  his  family  or  hia  see.  Bv 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  I^renao,  the  duchy  of  Urbi- 
DO,  with  its  dependencies,  became  annexed  to  the  Ra- 
man see;  and  other  acquisitions  were  made  by  less 
justifiable  means.  Baglioni,  chief  of  Perugia,  was  de» 
coyed  into  the  power  of  the  Pope,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death ;  and  his  territories  incorporated  with  the  pepal 
dominions.  The  dtv  of  Fermo  was  seised  by  a  boay 
of  pepal  troops,  and  Frederic,  the  commander  of  die 
town,  killed  by  them  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape. 
Leo  even  made  an  attempt  to  set  jpossession  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Ferrara,  whidi,  nowever,  proved  un« 
successful  In  the  year  1521,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  for  the  establishment  of  the  family 
of  Sforza,  in  the  duchv  of  Milan.  For  this  purpose, 
he  hired  a  large  body  of  Swiss  troops,  which  were  suf- 
fered to  march  Uirough  the  Milanese  into  Romagna. 
This  ermy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  and  Ger« 
man  auxiliaries,  took  possession  of  Parma,  which,  to* 
gether  with  Placeiicia,  was  to  be  united  to  the  domain 
of  the  church.  The  allies  then  crossed  the  Adda,  and 
were  received,  without  opposition,  into  Milan;  ti^ 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  France  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  desert.  They  next  entered  the  territory  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  against  whom  the  Pope  had  already 
launched  the  thun&rs  of  the  church.  Several  of  his 
fltroi^  I^ces  were  taken,  and  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  impending,  when  Leo,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome, 
to  be  present  at  the  public  rejoicings  for  these  sue* 
cmes,  was  attacked  bj  on  indisposition,  apparently 
trivialj  but  so  rapid  in  ito  progress,  that  after  a  week's 
illness,  he  expired,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1521,  in 
the  farty*sixth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his 


pontificate.    His  death  was  by  some  Mcribed  to  poi-  LewaiatnK 
son,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  this  celebrated  pontiff,  which,  how*  * 
ever,  will  be  best  estimated  from  the  narrative  we  have 
given  of  the  principal  transactions  of  his  life.  Without 
giving  credit  to  many  of  those  enormities  with  which 
he  has  been  charged  upon  insuflBcient  evidence,  it  will 
appear  that  Leo  was  far  from  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  in« 
tegrity  in  his  moral  and  political  conduct.  Self-interest 
seems  to  have  been  his  ruling  motive  of  action ;  and  he 
shewed  himself  by  no  means  scrupulous  with. regard  te 
the  means  he  employed  for  attaining  his  ends.  His 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  has  been  held 
out  as  the  finest  trait  in  hia  character,  and  as  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  all  his  faults.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  indeed, 
is  generally  referred  to,  as  one  of  Uie  most  flourishing 

Esriods  of  art  and  literature  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
ut,  without  derogating  from  that  just  8luu*e  of  merit 
which  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  Leo  on  this  accountr 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  celebrated  a^  must  be  sought  for  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  protection  and  influence ;  and  that  the 
patronage  he  bestowed  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  more 
to  his  vanity,  than  to  any  real  love  of  what  is  valuable 
in  literature,  or  any  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  ex* 
oellent  in  the  arts.  See  Roscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X    (a) 

LEOMII^STER,  or  Leiistrr,  is  a  burgh  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  abounding  with 
orchards,  hop-yards,  fine  meadows;,  and  arable  lands. 
The  river  Lugg  runs  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
town.  Two  smaller  streams  flow  Uirough  the  town, 
and  other  three  considerable  rivulets  pass  within  half  a 
mile  of  it  Leominster  is  about  a  mile  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  many  good  modem  houses  built  of  brick  ; 
but,  in  genera],  Uie  houses  consist  of  timber  and  plas- 
ter,  painted  white  and  black,  and  adorned  with  curi« 
ous  grotesque  carvings.  The  streets  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  and  the  suburbs  ill  built  The 
church  of  Leominster  is  a  large  building,  and  irregular 
both  in  its  form  and  architecture.  The  interior  length 
is  125  feet,  and  its  width  124.  The  church  of  Leo. 
minster  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1.8th  March, 
1 700,  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  nearly  £  1 8,000. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  four  places  of  worship, 
viz.  for  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  and 
Quakers.  The  meeting«house  of  the  Baptists  is  a  neat 
building.  The  town-hall,  or  butter  close,  is  a  singu* 
lar  buiOing  of  tunber  and  pkster,  erected  in  16:^3.  It 
stands  on  12  oaken  pillars.  A  new  gaol  was  built  here 
in  1750 ;  and  in  1803,  a  neat  market-house  was  erect« 
ed  by  the  corporation  for  the  sale  of  grain.  It  is  a  snudl 
builoing  of  the  Tuscan  order,  with  pediments  and  a  ca* 
pital. 

The  town  is  j^vemed  by  a  bailiff,  chief  steward, 
recorder,  24  capital  burgesses,  a  chamberlain,  two  ser- 
geants at  mace,  and  some  inferior  officers.  It  sends 
two  members  to  pariiament,  and  the  number  of  voters 
b  about  500. 

Cloth  is  the  principal  article  of  manufacture  at  Leo« 
minster.  The  manufacture  of  hats  and  gloves,  and  the 
tanning  and  dressing  of  leather,  are  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  From  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country,  Leominster  has  always  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  markets  for  wool,  wheat,  andcvder.  There 
is  a  free  school  here^  two  charity  schools,  on  alma* 
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.}^'.  bouse,  and  Sunday  schools^  t©  which  the  annual  hene- 
^■'V^^  factions  are  considerable. 

The  populfttion  of  the  burgh  and  parish,  in  181 1, 
was  730  houses,  839  families,  484-  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  323S  inhabi- 
tants. See  The  Beauties  of  Englatid  and  Wales,  vol.  vi. 
p.  562—574 

LEON,  a  province  of  Spain,  situated  towards  the 
BMmdariet.  north-west,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Old  Castile,  on 
the  south  by  Estremadura,  on  the  west  by  Portugal  and 
Galicia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Asturias.     Its  form  is 
that  of  a  long  rectangular  figure,  about  52  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  ^nd  SO  at  its  mean  breadth  from  east 
to  we{>t,  lying  between  40®  and  43®  north  latitude,  and 
between  4®  1(/  and  5®  25'  west  longitude.     It  was  an- 
Histoij.      ciently  the  country  of  the  Vettones,  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo,  and,  for  a  long  period,  formed  a  separate  king- 
dom.    After  the  defeat  of  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king, 
at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  its  capital  city  Leon  was  tak- 
en from  the  Moors,  in  1717,  by  Prince  Pelagius,  who 
had  collected  the  dispersed  Christians ;  and  in  915,  one 
of  the  successors  of  that  prince  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Leon.     In  1030,  it  passed  to  Ferdinand,  sumamed 
the  Great,  then  king  of  Castile,  and  was  finally  united 
with  that  kingdom  in  I06'9. 
.Aspect,  This  province  is  mountainousi  but  less  so  than  many 

l!lT"!f^!!.*'  of  those  immediately  adjoining.  Its  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  trees,  particularly  oaks;  and  it  contains 
many  beautiful  fields,  luxuriant  pasture  grounds,  and 
extensive  rallies.  The  more  remarkable  mountains  are 
those  which  form  part  of  the  Sierras  of  Pico  and  Occa, 
(formerly  Mount  Idubeda,)  in  the  south-east  part  oi 
the  province.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Douro, 
which  enters  the  province  from  Arragon,  and  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  Carrion,  which  flows 
fVom  Old  Castile,  and  falls  into  the  Douro  at  Siman- 
cas ;  the  Eresma,  which  enters  Leon  at  Macheda,  and 
afterwards  unites  with  the  Douro ;  the  Tormes,  which 
rises  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province, 
runs  northwards  to  Salamanca,  and  thence  north-west 
to  the  Douro,  opposite  Bemposta,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Sil,  the  Buroia, 
the  Sabor,  the  Baeza,  the  Arago,  the  Xero,  the  Pisu- 
erga,  i^id  nearly  as  many  more,  which  chiefly  rise  in 
the  province  or  on  its  confines.  There  are  several 
bridges  over  these  rivers,  particularly  over  the  Douro. 
There  is  one  below  Benavento  over  the  Ezla,  consist- 
ing of  nineteen  arches ;  one  of  eighteen  arches  over  the 
Porma,  near  Villa  Rente ;  and  another  over  the  Tor- 
mes, at  Alva  de  Tormes,  of  twenty-six  arches,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans.  There  is  a  lake 
near  Astorga,  called  Sanabria,  about  three  miles  long 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  through  which  the  river 
Tuerto  rushes  with  such  force  as  to  excite  waves  equal 
to  those  of  the  sea ;  and  a  rock  rises  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  on  which  stands  a  fine  old  castle  belonging  to 
the  Counts  of  Benavento. 

In  the  mountains  are  fotmd  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  a  number  of  mineral  streams.  Four  of  these  are 
cold  springs,  namely,  at  Amusco,  Buron,  Bavela  Fu- 
ente,  and  Astudillo.  There  are  also  four  warm  foun- 
tains, namely,  one  near  Almeyda,  of  a  sulphureous 
appearance ;  one  at  Ledesma,  where  there  is  a  public 
bath  of  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  found  useful  in  cu- 
taneous tliseases ;  one  at  Bonar,  issuing  from  a  rock, 
and  of  a  lukewarm  temperature ;  and  one  at  Barnos, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Estremadura,  serviceable  in  rheu- 
matic and  nervous  complaints.  Near  Zamora,  tur- 
quoises are  found  in  the  Mlf^  and  were  formerly  so 
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abundant,  that  the  Mo<irs  eaUed  it  '<  the  town  af  tor.   Ua, 
quoises."  '  ^-v 

A  great  number  of  excellent  mules  are  icand  id  the  Amik 
province,  and  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  and  4,oati  * 
and  various  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in  the  nvers,  pirti' 
cularly  eels,  barbel,  and  trout 

There  are  many  fertile  valliea  in  the  province,  parti  ABjaL 
cularly  those  of  Mediano  and  Batuccu,  and  the  soilu^ 
is  very  productive  in  many  districto,  especially  on  the- 
east  point  towards  Portugal  The  lower  grounds  also 
are  free  i%i  trees,  and  agriculture  might  flourish  in  the 
province,  were  more  attention  paid  to  the  irrigation  of 
the  land  by  its  numerous  riverb.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  oats,  maize,  flax,  olives;  and  in  some  places, 
extensive  vineyards,  particularly  around  Barnos,  where 
25,000  arobas  of  wine  are  produced  yearly.  But  cul- 
tivation, in  general,  is  in  a  languid  btate ;  and  maoj 
districts,  capable  of  being  rendered  sufficiently  fertile, 
are  lef^  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  only  in  some  of  the 
richer  tracts  that  fruit  trees  are  found,  particularly 
from  Casas  del  Puerto  to  Villa  Toro. 

Formerly,  very  flourishing  manufactories  existed  in  Huh^ 
several  towns  of  Leon,  especially  in  Ciudad  Rodengo«^'»>Bi 
where  fine  tapestries,  embroidery,  and  laces  were  made,  "™** 
and  where  the  best  leather  in  Europe  was  prepared. 
But  all  these  have  greatly  decayed.  There  are  some 
cloth  manufactories  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  particularly 
at  Crvas ;  one  for  hats  at  Zamora ;  for  serges  at  Rio  Se> 
co;  and  some  of  hosiery  and  leather  at  Leon.  Tite 
commerce  of  this  province,  therefore,  consists  chiefly  in 
importation.  Some  wines,  especially  those  prodoced 
in  the  south-east  of  the  county,  are  exported;  but 
those  of  the  northern  districts  are  so  inferior,  as  neither 
to  bear  carriage,  nor  answer  any  market  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  coarser  manufactures  are  sent  into 
Galicia ;  and  the  madder  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ciudad  Roderigo  and  Medina  del  Campo  is  conveyed 
dirough  Portugal  to  the  English  merchants. 

This  province  contains  six  bishoprics,  viz.  Leon,  Ss-TnH 
lamanca,  Palencia,  Zamora,  Astorga,  Ciudad  Roderigo; 
2460  parishes,  I96  convents,  23  hospitals,  fiveasylami, 
two  militarv  governments,  four  in tendandes  of  provin- 
ces, one  university,  four  superior  colleges,  25  coUej^ 
of  all  classes,  six  cities,  539  towns  or  boroughs,  2005 
villages  or  settlements,  of  which  J&,  formerly  inhabit* 
ed,  are  now  deserted.  The  principal  towns  are  Leoo, 
Astorga,  Zamora,  Toro,  Palencia,  Medina-del-Rio-So- 
co,  Tordesillas,  Villa  Pando,  Duenas,  Marsilla,  Villa 
Franca,  Benevente,  on  the  north  of  the  Douro;  and  on 
the  south  of  that  river,  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Roderigo^ 
Alva  de  Tormes,  Pena-Aranda,  Pena-de-Francta,  Car* 
pio,  Medina-deU  Campo,  and  Ledesma.  But  many  of 
the  towns  are  not  half  inhabited ;  and  the  popul^'on  ?<fii^ 
has  been  recently  much  diminished.  The  present 
amount  is  estimated  at  665,000  persons;  of  whom 
5598  are  secular  priests,  2064  monks,  J  570  nans 
31,540  nobles,  25,218  servants,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  other  professions.  The  inhabitants  of  thi<  province 
are  distinguished  by  their  gravity  and  taciturnity,  and 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Old  Castile.  Among  die 
mountains  near  A&torga  are  a  race  called  Mauregatos 
who  preserve  the  remains  of  the  ancient  oostame,  in 
their  pyramidal  hats,  neck*rnffs,  abort  jackets,  vtdt 
breeches,  and  spatterdashes.  Their  women  wear  la^ 
ear-rings,  a  kind  of  white  turban  widened  like  a  hat, 
a  chemise  closed  over  the  chest,  a  brown  corset  button- 
ing tight,  with  Ifltrge  sleeves,  opening  behind,  brown 
veils  and  petticoats,  and  over  all  immense  coral  neck- 
laces, passed  several  timea  round  the  neek  and  8hott}« 
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Twi.     dcrt,  frAtbered  into  a  row  or  bandage  over  the  bosom, 
and  falling  in  saccessive  rows  down  to  the  knee.     (9) 
LEON,  the  captUl  city  of  the  last  mentioned  pro- 
vince»  la  situated  between  the  two  sources  of  the  Exla, 
sooth  from  the  mountaina  of  Asturias,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  Spain.     It  was  founded  before 
the  reign  of  Galba,  and  received  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Legio  Septima  Germanica  having  been 
stationed  there.     It  was  known  at  a  very  early  period 
also  as  an  episcopal  see ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  possessed  the  privilege  of  appealing  immediately 
to  Home.     It  was  the  6rst  town  of  any  importance  re- 
covered  from  the  Moofs ;  and  was  for  three  centuries 
after  that  period  the  residence  of  the  first  Catholic  kings 
in  Spain.     It  contains  IS  parish  churches,  one  colle- 
giate church,  four  convents  of  monks,  five  of  nuns,  and 
a  number  <^  hospit^  and  hermitages.     There  are  also 
the  royal  houses  of  San-Isidoro,  and  San- Marcos,  of  the 
order  of  St.  James ;  and  a  chapter  of  noble  canonesses, 
not  cloistered,  but  who  take  the  vows.    But  little  now 
remains  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  population ;  and 
the  exterior  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings  forms 
ito  principal  boast  and  attraction.     A  great  part  of  iU 
walls  is  constructed  of  green  marble  ;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  gates,  which  was  formerly  a  famous 
prison,  is  a  sUtue  of  King  Pelagius.     The  ancient  pa* 
Uce  of  its  sovereigns,  which  stands  close  to  the  wall  on 
the  western  side,  is  now  in  a  decayed  state,  and  has 
been  converted  into  a  doth  mahufactory.    The  edifices 
most  worthy  of  notice,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair, are  the  monastery  of  the.  regular  canons  of  St  Au- 
gustin,  and  the  royal  convent  of  St  Mark,  which  are 
both  of  tolerable  architecture;  the  hotel  of  the  Counts 
of  Luna,  which  is  a  large  and  handsome  building ;  the 
fMilace  of  the  Guzmans,  remarkable  for  its  strong  walls 
and  superb  portal ;  the  town-house,  which  has  a  toler- 
ably regular  front,  and  good  appearance.    The  Place 
Mayor,  opposite  to  the  town-house,  contains  several 
i>eautiful  and  uniform  buildings ;  and  there  are  several 
squares  and  handsome  fountains.     But  the  great  boast 
of  the  place  is  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  architecture,  distinguished  for  its  height 
and  boldness,  just  proportions^  and  admirable  lightness 
of  structure.     It  contams  the  tombs  of  one  emperor, 
and  37  kings;  and  the  shrines  of  several  saints,  parti- 
cularly of  St  Isidore  and  St.  Vincent.    There  are  a  few 
manufactories  of  woollens,  linens,  stockings,  and  leather 
gloves;  but  the  town  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  expen- 
diture of  the  churchmen.    The  streets  are  covered  with 
filth,  and  full  of  beggars*  who  are  fed  at  the  convents. 
The  adjoining  country  is  very  beautiful*  and  is  orna- 
mented with  numerous  avenues  of  noble  trees ;  but  lit- 
tle is  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation ;  and  the  produce 
consists  more  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  pastures,  than 
of  grain.    The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at 
600O.     (0) 

LEOn  (Isla  nsV  a  town  and  insulated  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  which  has  recently  increased  in 
population  and  weidth ;  and  forms  a  singular  instance 
of  a  new  and  growing  town  in  Spain.  The  island  is 
fbrmed  by  a  canal  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  at 
high  water  is  so  deep  (about  84  feet)  as  to  admit  the 
largest  ships.  This  insulated  portion  is  still  farther  se* 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a  marshy  tract,  through 
which  a  causeway  is  constructed ;  and  the  whole  ad- 
joinini?  country  is  filled  with  salt  pits,  in  which  the 
Jbeitt  of  the  sun  makes  the  bay-salt^  which  is  so  imports 


ant  an  article  in  the  aommerce  of  Cadisl  This  north-  Leonldw. 
em  extremity  of  the  isle  is  remarkably  strong  both  by 
nature  and  art ;  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  defences  of  Cadiz.  The  road,  which  leads 
through  the  marsh,  (which  is  impassable  in  any  other 
way,)  enters  Leon  by  the  bridge  of  Zuarzo,  which  is 
flanked  with  batteries,  and  defended  by  gun-boats. 
This  bridge  has  evident  marks  of  a  Roman  origin;  but 
its  modern  structure  is  ascribed  to  a  Dr.  Sanchez  Zuar- 
zo,  who  died  in  Segovia  in  1437.  This  island  was  so 
entirely  deserted  in  the  17th  century,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  house  upon  it ;  but  at  present  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  is  two  miles  in  length,  with  shops  of 
every  kind  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants above  40,000.  Its  extent  is  so  considerable, 
that,  including  the  suburb  of  St.  Carios  on  the  north,  it 
is  supposed  capable  of  containing  double  that  number. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  large ;  but,  like 
other  Spanish  towns,  it  displays  a  strange  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  poverty.  The  hotel  de  ville,  in  the  great 
square,  is  a  handsome  building ;  and  the  house  of  the  ^ 
Marquis  d'Urena  is  provided  with  a  well-chosen  libra- 
ry,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings.  The  principal  church  equals  most  of  the 
religious  edifices  of  Spain  in  point  of  decorations ;  but 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  place  is  the  re- 
pository of  the  deceased  ecclesiastics,  called  the  Pan- 
theon. This  is  an  open  court,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a 
corridor  built  on  arches,  and  supported  by  pillars.  In 
the  walls,  which  are  of  competent  thickness,  are  recep- 
tacles for  the  remains  of  the  clergy,  resembling  the 
mouths  of  ovens,  which  after  interment  are  closed  with 
bricks,  and  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  reckoned  five  hundred. 
The  town  is  much  occupied  by  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers and  establishments ;  and  presents  a  busy  animated 
scene.  See  Laborde's  Fiew  of  Spain  ;  Bnrgoane's  7Va- 
vels  in  Spam  ;  and  Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain,     (9) 

LEONIDAS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who  was 
appointed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Persian  army  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  who  bravely  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Coolly  contemplating 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  service  assigned  them,  he 
and  his  little  band,  before  leaving  Lacedsemon,  celebra- 
ted their  own  funeral  rites,  and  took  a  final  farewell  of 
their  relatives  and  friends.  The  general  facts  of  hia 
determined  and  reasonable  resistance  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  invaders,  are  sufficiently  established  to 
warrant  the  eulogies  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  be- 
stowed upon  his  magnanimous  conduct;  but  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  resting  rather  on  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition than  of  history,  have  been  detailed  by  his  partial 
countrymen,  in  illustration  of  the  daring  and  deliberate 
courage  by  which  he  and  his  heroic  band  were  anima- 
ted in  this  patriotic  enterprise.  When  reconnoitred  by 
a  Persian  horseman,  at  their  fatal  post,  they  were  ob* 
served  exercising  themselves  in  martial  sports,  and  de- 
corating their  flowing  hair,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country.  When  haughtily  required  bv  the  Per- 
sian monarch  to  lay  down  tneir  arms,  Leonidas  return- 
ed the  laconic  reply,  "  Come  and  take  them."  When 
promised  a  kingdom  from  the  invader,  upon  condition 
of  surrendering  at  discretion,  he  gallantly  replied,  that 
**  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  acquire  kingdoms 
by  valour,  and  not  by  treachery."  When  informed  that 
the  Persians  were  so  numerous  that  their  darts  would 
darken  the  sun,  the  answer  was  briefly  ^iven,  "  then 
we  ahall^ght  in  the  shade."  When  surrounded  on  the 
third  day  of  the  contest,  and  detoanined  with  his  time 
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Iwrntinl   hondred  Spartadl,  and  a  few  Thespfaa  nixfliariea,  to       LESSING,  GdrritoLb  EvmuiM,  ft  fedebrtiled  Ger.  Liii» 

I        obey  the  law  ofhis  country,  which  prohibited  retreat  be*  man  author,   was  born  at  Kamenz,  a  town  ofUo.'*^ 

i^ester  in-  g^^^  ^^  enemy,  however  superior  in  strength,  •«  Come,"  per  Lasatia,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1 729.    The  fint  ^^ 

he  said  to  his  felk»w.soldiers,  *'  let  us  dine  cheerfuUy  in  rudiments  of  instruction  he  received  from  his  father 

this  pkce,  for  to-night  we  shall  sup  with  Pluto."   When  John  Godfrey,  the  Protestant  dergyman  of  Kancn& 

the  last  onset  was  made,  Leonidas  fell  ear]y  in  the  fight,  a  man  of  excellent  character^  who  acquired  aosQe  i«! 

under  a  shower  of  javelins ;  and  his  undaunted  follow-  putation  from  his  theological  writings.    Haviiw  BNOt 

ers,  surrounding  his  dead  body,  died  to  a  man  on  the  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  a  private  iaSxmot 

spot    A  monument  was  ailerwards  erected  on  the  field  and  at  the  public  school  of  lus  native  place,  he  iras 

fli'  battle,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Simonides :  sent,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  ff«e  sdbool  at  Bleis- 

"  Tellj  O  stranger^  the  inhid>itants  of  Lacedaemon,  thai  sen,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  acquired,  bv 

we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws ;"  and,  for  diligent  study,    an    intimate  acquaintance  with'  the 

many  years,  it  was  the^mstom  of  the  Spartans  to  pro«  Greek  and  Latin  languages.    Some  translations  fitm 

nounoe  funeral  orations,  and  celebrate  public  games,  on  Anacreon,  whidi  he  esecuted  while  at  this  schsol, 

the  anniversary  of  this  battle,  in  honour  of  their  heroic  were  afterwards   published  among  his  poems.     He 

countrymen.    See  Herodotus,  lib.  vii. ;  Diod.  SiciUuSy  also  applied  witli  great  zeal  to  tiie  study  of  the  ms» 

lib.  xL ;  Pausanias,  lib.  vii. ;  Sirdbo,  lib.  ix. ;  Jmtin,  tfaematics ;    transkted  for  his  own  use  the  seoond, 

lib.  ii«;  Plutarch,  in  Apopthegm.  Lacon;  Mitford'sHii-  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Eudid;   and  wrote  an 

tonf  cf  Greece,  voL  i.;  Groldsmith's  History  of  Greece;  history  of  the  mathematics. 
Morell's  Studies  in  History,  vol.  i*    See  also  Grecck^        From  Meissen  he   repaired  to  the  onvatsity  sf 


p.  4i65.     (q)  Letosic.     It  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that  he  aboitki 

LEONTlNI,  LsoHTiuM,  now  LiBNTiNi.   See  Sicily,  study  theology,  with  the  view- of  tAhng  oiden;  bat 

LEPROSY.    See  Mjbdicine.  this  Leasing  dbclined,  conceiving  that  he  did  not  pas* 

LERIDA^  anciently  Ilbroa,  is  a  town  of  Spain,  in  sess  the  requisite  qualifications.    Hidierto  he  had  bean 

tfie  province  of  Catalonia.     It  is  situated  on  the  decli«  a  diligent  student ;  but  finding  that  he  had  addtded 

▼ity  of  a  hill,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Segra.  The  himsw  too  exclusively  to  books,  to  the  neglect  of  bodti 

town  is  long,  narrow,  nearly  triangular,  and  close  and  ly  exercises,  and  the  innrovementof  his  mind  by  loeiil 

ill  built.    The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  uneven,  conversation,  he>  laid  aside  for  a  time  all  aerienareadng, 

and  paved  with  pointed  Hones  unequally  driven  in.  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  those  ornamental  scoom* 

It  has  only  one  tolerable  street,  about  one-fourth  of  a  plishments,  whidi  might  enable  lum  to  make  a  better 

league  long,  which  would  have  been  handsome  had  it  figure  in  society.    Poetry,  and  the  beUa  leihret  in  ge» 

been  wider.     The  quarter  of  the  town  towards  the  neral,  particuwly  tfie  deaxasL,  were  now  his  &voarite 

river  is  well  situated,  though  gloomy  within.    A  fine  studies.    He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Leqwc 

quay,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  has  been  tiieatre,  then  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Neabain, 

lately  built,  and  unites  the  double  advantage  of  re*  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  acqosintanoe; 

straining  the  waters  of  tfie  Segra,  and  of  furnishing  the  and  made  some  attempts  in  dnunatic  compositioD.   In 

means  of  amusement  to  the  inhabitants.    If  plated  the  mean  time,  bis  firther,  who  had  been  informed  of 

with  trees  it  would  form  a  handsome  promenade.  his  course  of  studies,  and  had  hitherto  with  difficulty 

The  principal  edifice  in  Lerida  is  the  cathedral,  which  supplied  his  expences,  strongly  urged  him  eitl»c  Id 

has  been  lately  buOt,  but  unfortunately  stands  in  a  nar-  taxe  orders,  or  a  medical  degree ;  but  Lenmg  dedimd 

row  street.   It  is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  twenty  to  do  either,  and  was  now  left  to  provide  a  subsiatajee 

steps,  which  leads  to  a  terrace,  on  which  the  gates  of  for  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  tidenta.    In  s  perio* 

the  church  open.    The  front,  which  is  of  ftee^stone,  dical  work,  nubliihed  at  Hamburgh  by  oneM.  Agrioo* 

has  six  fluted  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  k,  he  gave  tne  first  specimens  of  nis  abilities  as  sn  sat 

which  there  are  three  large  doors,  with  iron  gates  of  fhor*    He  also  made  translatians  of  French  plays  akng 

handsome  workmanship.  It  has  two  fine  square  towers,  with  Weisse,  and  furnished  poena  for  a  periodica)  pttb« 

terminating  in  round  pavilions.    At  the  top  of  the  hill  lication  edited  by  his  friend  Mylius.     Tne  first  draint* 

are  the  remains  of  a  palace  which  the  kings  of  Arragon  tic  piece  wliich  he  published  with  his  name  was  a  co* 

had  inhabited.     There  was  formerly  a  university  at  inedy,  entitled,  Der  Junge  Gelehrte,  which  was  peN 

Lerida ;  but  it  has  now  only  a  college,  which  is  nuun-  formed  with  success  by  me  company  at  Leiptic.  From 

tained  by  the  bishop,  and  where  sixty  young  clerks  are  Leipaic  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Berlin,  in  the 

instructed  gratuitously.  hope  of  findinjEp  a  better  field  fbr  hit  literary  cxolkni. 

A  trade  in  salt  fish  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  but  Here^  In  conjunction  with  Myliua,  he  commenced  s 

it  has  now  fhiled.    Lerida  now  exports  the  productions  periodical  work  on  the  history  and  state  of  the  stag^ 

of  the  adjacent  territory,  such  as  fruits  ana  pot*herbsi,  which,  although  written  in  a  new  and  instructive  man* 

to  Uigel  and  Arragon.    Silk  worms  tare  bred  here,  but  ner,  was  discontinued  afler  the  foufftfa  number.   Ht 

to  no  great  extent    The  surrounding  country^  which  next  occupied  himself  with  the  publication  of  his  pcemt, 

is  rich  and  productive,  is  intenected  with  canals,  and  which  appeared  aoonymousl^jr,  under  the  tUe  of  Tri/o. 

is  well  watmd.    Population  18,000.    See  Laborde's  Soon  after  he  repaired  to  Wittenberg,  where  be  conO^ 

Vienf  of  Spain,  vol.  L  p.  82.  nued  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  about  a  year,  and  todc 

LERWICK.    Sec  Shetl.\nj).  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.    Daring  this  Pf*i^ 

LESBOS.    See  Mitelin.  was  employed  in  various  litersry  oocupations,  in  toot 

LESSER  Intbrvals,  in  Musio,  are  auch  as  are  less*  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  fefce  and  \» 

ened  either  8  or  cf :  or,  Lbssxb  or  Minor  InicrvalSf  are  Tersatility  of  his  genius. 

such  as  are  less  tluui  die  Mafor  Intkrvals  of  the  same        Having  become  wearv  of  hia  residence  at  mtteo* 

nam^  by  the  intervals  S  or  d,  and  even  by  S  and  4>  c;  ber^,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  renewed  bis  tf^ 

also  in  the  discordant  nomenclatures,  followed  by  di&  quamtance  with  the  eminent  men  of  that  ci^y  ^?°2 

ferent  writers^  on  Muaical  Intenrab.    (;)  iributed  the  literary  artida  to  a  newap^cr,  which  iyi 
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pfgviomly  IwaPtnttteii  >y Ms  ftkndMylhig.    InlTBS  gy» 

"^  and  1 754,  he  published  an  cdkton  of  his  misodhmeotts  twc 

writings  in  4  vola.  lteo«'  whieh  wore  well  reodvad,  crii 

and  cantribiiCed  to  extend'- his  repiilBtien.    Berlin  was  1 

at  this  period  the  teaidienee  of  *a  considenUe  nottfaar  mit 

of  yiDse.aacn^  to  wfabse  talents  the  literattina  of  dee*  ban 

nuoiy  has. been  nMMlieniinently indebted.  Ofthisniuiw  Ita 

ber  weiw  Moses  iliendeissohn,  the  celebrated  Jewish  pol 

philoeephar,  Nioafau,  the  printer.  Rambler,  the  post»  wh 

Salaer,  the  philosopher  sad  critic,  Siissmikb,  the  atatia-  hoi 

tieal  writer,  and  severii  others  of  distiiiiruished  icspn-  he 

tation.     From  the  dumns  of  this  Utecarsr  lociety*  L^^  ter 

aiDi^rataredte  a  whileto  Potsdam,  widi  the  riew  of  dia 

eonipleriny  his  trsgedy,  entitled*  MiuSarmk  Sitmpi9tL  im| 

TbiB  wee  the  first  apecimsn  of  'the  wdgtdU  bouirgpom  ed, 

which  had  appeaaed  an  Qennany.  It  was  received  with  he 

lyreat  applause  when  first  acted  at  Fm^fiort  on  the  wo 

Oder,  and  was  afterwaids  ^performed  with  the  same  en< 

a   varions    other   theatres.      It   was   alao  edi 

into  the  Italian,  F^tench,  and  Danish  lan^  evi 

tin 

In  lr755,  he  went  to  fLeipsi&    Here  he  was  intro*  G< 

to  M.  Winklar,  a  young  man  of  fortipie,  w|io  ani 

ongnged.  him  as  the  comnanion'Of  his  travels.    Thcic  tre 

jenmey,  howaeei'.  extenoed  no  Luther  than  Amster*  he 

dam ;  for  If.  Winkler  having  rsoeived  intelligence  of  Co 

Ao  Irreption  of  the  IVnssiana  mto  flaieay ,  tluniatet  pra^  km 

per  to  fotum  bome.    Leoing  now  oooopied  himsdf,  firi 

ibr  some  time^  in  trsnelaling  several  works  from  the 

EncUsh;  and  in  composing  a  ▼elume  of  ori|final  fshlesi  nil 

in  the  manner  of  JEsop.   ^n  1757,  he  became  asaociati^  wi 

od  vrith  Moses  HehdslBSohn  and  Nioohu,  in  the  puUi-  na. 

•aiion  of  a  periodical  wotk^  entitled,  ITA^Li&nify^.Ms  tui 

JBettcs  LtUregj  cantaming  a  review  of  works  in  polite  wfc 

Utensture,  with  osiginaleorrssniandence.    He  ilow  re«  pai 

tnnied  ofice  more  to  Berlin,  ana  publishod  His  tmgedy,  to 

PkU44a$^    One  of  the  most  ranwrkable  ihuts  of  the  in.  Fr 

timacy  that  subsistsd  between  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  csl 

and  Ntoolid,  ^  waathe  ioint  production  of  th^  Letters  09  nyt 

LUermiurei  a  wovk  tvhich  aoquired  great  celebrity,  and  le/ 

which  oontributed  peahaps  more  than  any  'other  pobU.  th^ 

eatipn  to  form  the  taste  and  style  of  the  Oetman  wri-  su; 

Sere.    About  the  same  time,  Lessing  published  three  th< 

books  of  faUes  in  prose,  to  which  he  pi«fisted  a  treatiae  hu 

on  the  theory  of  tke  ftMe.    In  f760>  he  was'elected  soi 

an  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  cff  Sci^  cal 

ences.                                                      '  coi 

Lsaritig  now  entered  upon  a  new  scene.    Without  Ri 

giving  tSe  slightest  notioe,  even  to  the  most  intimate  nil 

of  his  Iriends,  he  set  out  for  Breslau,  as  secretaiy  to  pk 

Ibe  Prussiati  General  von  Tanenaien.    This  uppoint-  17 

m«nt,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  accept  on  account 

of  his  hsalth,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  ab 

more  knowledffe  of  the  world.     He  became  acquainted  ce< 

with  slmost  allthe  officers  of  the  Prussian  army^  in  the  de 

seven  years'  war ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  military  as-*  ed 

sociates  gave  him  a  taste  for  gaming,  which  impeded  tie 

the  progress  of  hid  literary  pursuits.     In  the  year  1765,  ry 

be  returned  to  Berlin,  and  resumed  his  former  modb  of  rei 

life.    He  now  published  his  Laocoon,  a  treatise  on  the  Hi 

limits  of  poetry  and  nainting,  for  which  he  had  ool«  off 

lected  the  materials  nuring  his  f eridence  at  Breslau.  kn 

In  17^,  he  received  an  invitation  firom  a  society  of  sp< 

lovers  of  the  drama  at  Hamburgh,  who  made  him  ad*  vi| 

vantageous  proposal  for  his  assistance  in  endeavouring  in 

to  improve  the  theatre  in  that  city.    This  invitation  he  cri 

arci»|ited.  and  accordingly  repair«K]  to  Hamburgh  fai  sjm 

1767.     Here  he  commenced  his  Hamburgh  Dramqtur*  rai 

VOL.  Xlt.  PAST  II. 
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^  K?^!?*  .**n'.    ^^  .^"^*"*  ,^^  ****  ^"'^  hM.been       LEVEL  «nd  LEVELLING.    See  Natoatioii  In.   h^ 
published  at  Berlin,  m  tf.,rty  volumes  8vo.     See  Lexi^    land,  but  p^ticutoly  SuRv.viia         ^^^*^"^^  ^"^    ^ 

^i?l  ^^^'I  ^"^^'7  ""/^  Prosatsten,  by  Jbrdens ;  and       LE VEN,  Loch.    See  KtSROB^mn.  ^^ 

iJenkwurdigh  aus^  dem  Leben  amgezeickn,  TeuUchen  d. 


^i.s    L  ,   T\  r  /  \ ^'^^ ""  -— •^«"  -        LrEVEN,  a  Tillage  m  the  tNurieh  of  Scoonie,  and 

T  FTTPPQ    '  Q  ^'l  zj  ^^'""^  ^^  ^^'  >*"  °°  *^  ^«^«n  extiemity  of  Lmw, 

l.lil  lH^Kb.    bee  Alphabet,  Hieroglyphics,  and    bay,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Leven  with  the  frkh 

I  p^iT^-^DA  T  T  t^  .       ^  ^°^^'  '^^"^  nine  miles  north-east  from  Kirktldy. 

Hri  '^^^  °®T  *-*^'^»^»  ^^  Lefca,  the  name  of  a    It  consists  of  two  straeto  numine  narallel  to  each  other 

town  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  the  battle  fought  there    and  several  bye-lanes,  which,  owim  to  their  faeiiur  narl 

between  the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans.    Dr.  Clarice    row  and  badly  paved,  are  in  general  very  ditty.   In  the 

informs  us,  that  the  traces  yet  remaining  of  its  an-    neighbourhood,  particulariy  on  the  estate  of  Durie,  are 

cient  monuments  are  like  those  of  a  considerable  ci-    several  rich  seams  of  coal,  which,  however,  are  not  at 

ty.     The  ground  is  covered  for  a  considerable  space    pfesent  wrought.    These  formerly,  employed  a  conai* 

with  huge  fragments  of  marble  and  stone,  among    derable  number  of  ships  in  conveying  tfaev  contema  to 

which  the  mhabiUnts  have  long  laboured  to  introduce    Holland ;  but  this  trade  has  for  many  years  been  dia- 

the  plough.     "  We  saw  them  employed,"  says  Dr.    continued,  and  the  shipping  bdonguag  to  this  place 

Clarke,  "  m  breaking  a  huge  bas  relief,  and  labouring    has,  in  ocmseqiMnoe,  been  groatly  reduced.    There  are 

hard  to  remove  the  foundations  of  ancient  edifices ;  but    at  present  only  two  brigs  and  several  sloops.     The 

the  remains  of  the  trophies,  tamples,  and  walls  of  Leuc-    harbour,  which  is  entirely  a  natural  one,  and  femed 

tra,  will  resist  their  utmost  unremitted  efforts  for  a    by  the  mouth  of  the  Leveii,  is  capable  of  admittiiig 

kng  time  to  copae."     See  Clarke's   Travels,  vol.  iv;    vesselsof  about  200  tons,  and  of  affording  secure  abeher 

p.  8%  90.;  and  Gresce,  vol.  x.  p.  471.  to  a  donstdenble  fleet;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  take, 

LEUWENHOEK,  Anthony  Van,  a  Dutch  philo-    especially  when  the  wind  is  adverse.    The  river  Leven 

sopher,  who  has  been  universally  celebrated  for  the    issues  from  the  east  end  of  the  loch  of  the  same  wamj 

nutnber  and  importance  of  his  microscopical  observe,    and  runs  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  fourteen  miles.    The 

tions  and  discoveries.     He  was  bom  at  Delft  in  HoU    fall  in  that  distance  is  above  300  feet,  and  it  u  thus 

land^  in  the  year  1632,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had    pecaliariy  adapted  for  public  works.    In  1813,  there 

the  benefit  of  a  learned  education.    Leuwenhoek  was    were  on  this  nver  ten  spmiiing  mflla,  two  paper  milla, 

first  recommended  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  De    two  iron  founderies,  seven  blea^fields,  and  twenty-eight 

Graa^  as  a  person  who  had  made  several  microeoopi-    com  and  other  mills,  giving  onployment  to  about  6000 

cal  discovenes  by  means  of  glasses  contrived  by  him-    persons,  and  whose  buildings  and  macbinerr  wcie  eid- 

self,  and  surpaaaing  even  those  of  the  celebrated  Eu-    mated  at  £  176,220.— The  salmon-fiahery  here,  which 

•tachio  Divini    His  first  communication  was  sent  to    was  formerly  of  some  importance,  is  now  very  uopro* 

the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  De  Graaf,  in  1673,  and  isen^«    ductive,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  ddeteriotis  humdients 

titled.  Some  Observaiions  made  b^  a  Microscope  contrive    brought  down  by  the  river  from  the  bloicfafielas,  &c<— 

cdbv  M.  Leuwenhoek  im  Holland.   His  communications    The  fairs  held  at  this  place  were  fonnerly  frequented 

to  the  Royal  Sode^  became  frequent  alid  important,    by  merchants  from  distant. parts  of  the  country;  ud 

tfid  amounted  altogether  to  about  112  papers.  He  pub-    linen  cloth,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  was  annual* 

lished  also  about  2o  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca^    ly  brought  here  for  sale  from  all  quarten  cS  the  coun« 

demy  of  Sciences.    These  papers  were  all  eollected  into    try.    These  fairs,  however,  have  now  dwindled  into 

four  quarto  volumes,  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1722,    petty  markets  for  toys  and  sweetmeats.     AdiotniDg  the 

under  the  title  ciAnUmii  a  Leuwenhoek  Opera  omma  sen    town  are  a  mill  for  spinning  flax,  an  iroD^nmnderv,  a 

Arcana  Naiuras  ope  exaciissimorum  Microscopiorum  de^    brkk  and  tile  work,  and  a  pottery  for  coarse  earthen 

iecta,  experimentis  variis  comprobala.  ware.««The  population  of  Leven  amounts  to  1 132 ;  and 

Leuwenhodc  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So«    its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mannfactuit 

ciety  of  London  in  the  year  1680.     He  was  made  a    of  coarse  linen  and  sail  aoth.     (p) 

corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at       LEVER.    See  Mechanics. 

Paris  in  1697>'  and  received  similar  honours  from  al-        LEW-CHEW  Islands.    See  Loo-Choo  IslandM. 

most  all  the  learned  academies  in  Europe.  LEWES  is  a  bui^  and  market  town  of  Englandi  ia 

When  Queen  Mary  was  in  Holland,  she  paid  a  visit    the  county  of  Sussex.    It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 

to  Leuwenhoek,  and  was  much  delighted  witn  his  curio-    declivity,  washed  by  the  Ouse,  and  surrounded  on  eve* 

aities.     He  presented  her  with  two  of  his  microscopes,    ry  side,  but  the  west,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  hi^ 

in  testimony  of  his  esteem.    The  success  which  attend-    hiUs  which  form  part  of  the  South  Downs.    The  town 

ed  Leuwenhoek's  observations,  seem  to  have  arisen    is  remarkably  clean,  and  the  streets,  which  are  disoo* 

wholly  from  his  having  paid  the  most  minute  attention    sed  irregularly,  are  in  seoeral  spadous  and  well  ligfiU 

Xo  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  skigle  lenses,  which    ed.   Lewes  had  formeny  twelve  parish  churches,  whidi 

he  always  used  in  preference  to  the  compound  micros-    are  how  reduced  to  six;  namely,  St.  Peter's  and  St. 

icope.  Mary  Westout,  formerly  two  parishes,  but  now  gene« 

M.  Leuwenhoek  died  at  Delft  in  1723,  and  bequeath-    rally  called  St  Anne's ;  St  Michael  in  Foro,  St  John 

«d  to  the  Royal. Society  a  small  Indian  cabinet,  in  the    sub  Castro,  All  Saints,  St  John  Baptist  South-over, 

drawers  of  which  were  thirteen  little  boxes,  or  cases,    and  St  ThoruAS  in  the  Cliffe.    The  most  remarkable  of 

each  containing  two  jnicroscopes  haudsomely  fitted  up    these  is  St  John  sub  Castro,  which  is  aituatcd^  in  die 

in  silver ;  of  which,  not  only  the  lenses,  but  all  the  ap-    middle  of  the  oval  camp,  and  contains  some  curious  in* 

paratus,  were  made  with  4ms -own  hands.    Each  micro-    scriptions  and  monuments.    St  John'a  South-over  it  a 

acope  had  an  object  placed  bef<Hre  it ;  and  the  whole    large  church,  close  to  the  ^ate  of  the   priory.     St 

was  accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  objects,  in    Anne's,  at  the  top  pf  the  Hi^h  Street,  is  a  new  brick 

his  own  hand- writing.  A  fuller  account  of  these  will  be    edifice,  with  «tone  rustic  quoins,  built  on  the  site  of 

found  in  the  JPIUlosophical  Transactions  for  llfiS,  voL    the  okl  church,  whidi  was  taken  down  in  1805,    St 

jpjiii.  p.  446.  Michael  in  Foro  was  rebuilt  in  1795^  and  has  a  neat 
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L««ii.  front,  which  it  mtttb  admired.  St  Thomas  in  the 
CUffe  is  a  very  neat  parish  church,  and  has  a  particu- 
larly elegant  altar.  There  are  abo  seven  meeting- 
houses  for  the  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Arminian  Me- 
thodists, General  Baptists,  Particular  Baptists,  and  Cal- 
vinista. 

The  shire  hall,  elected  in  the  High  Street,  is  a  new 
building,  both  elegant  and  commodious.  The  house 
of  correction  was  built  in  179^,  on  a  plan  recommend- 
ed by  Howaid.  It  has  thir«gr*two  eeUs,  a  chapel,  Stc. 
The  free  grammar  school  was  originally  established  in 
1512.  The  theatre,  which  is  a  neat  building,  has  late- 
ly been  enUu*ged  and  improved.  A  library  society  was 
established  here  in  1786,  and  now  possesses  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  books.  The  Sussex  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, instituted  in  1796,  holds  iUmeetinigs  at  Lewes:  lu 
premiums  are  awarded  about  the  beginning  of  August 
On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  race  course^ 
redumed  one  of  tl|e  best  in  Ei^knd.  The  races  are 
generally  held  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  oonti- 
nae  three  days.  The  only  manufiicture  of  importance 
is  at  the  iron- works,  above  the  bridge,  where  cannon, 
shells,  balls,  &c.  are  east  The  river  Ouse,  which  runs 
through  the  town  below  a  handsome  bridge,  la  naviga- 
ble for  bargee  six  miles  up  the  county,  and  enables  Uie 
town  to  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  com  of  all  kinds  and 
malt ;  and  all  the  articles  consumed  in  the  adjoining 
county  are  imported  at  Newhavei^  and  sent  up  the 
Ouse  to  Lewes  for  sale.  In  ccmseqaence  of  the  in- 
creaBe  of  its  trade,  two  respectable  banks  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  river  Ouse  was  formerly  navigable  for 
small  barges  only  from  Newhaven  bridge  to  Lewis, 
but  since  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1791,  it  has  been 
widened,  deepened,  and  embanked,  so  as  to  be  navi- 
gable for  banes  of  a  larger  burden.  The  remains  of 
the  castle  of  Lewes  are  sUlI  in  existence ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  Lewes  is  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  odled  MantanionU. 

The  population  of  die  borough  of  Lewes^  in  181 1^ 


Inhabited  bouM* 893 

FamiUes ^ 1258 

Ditto  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  .....     597 
Total  population '. 6221 

See  The  Beauties  of  England  and  fValeSt  vol.  xiv.  n, 
126. 

LEWIS  is  the  name  of  the  moA  northern,  and  the 
hirgest  of  the  Hebrides^  or  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot* 
land.  It  is  connected  with  the  Island  of  Harris^  by  a 
•narrow  isthmus  on  its  southern  side,  which  is  entirely 
dry  at  low  water,  and  not  wholly  covered  at  high  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  two  may  be  consicfered  as  one  island,  al- 
though the  Lewis  part  of  it  is  politically  connected 
with  Ross-shire,  while  Harris  bel<M)g8  to  Invemess- 
eblre. 

The  whole  island,  including  Harris,  is  8^  miles  long, 
from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  the  Sound  of  Bemera, 
extending  north-west  and  south-east;  and  though  it 
does  not  possess  such  numerous  arms  and  indentations 
as  the  island  of  Skye,  ;^et  it  furnishes  some  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Great  Britain.  The  average  breadtli  c£  the 
island  is  11  miles,  and  its  area  451,000  Scots  acres.  Only 
.  about26,000  acres  are  under  regular  meadow  or  com  land, 
tftie  rest  consisting  of  moontains,  moors,  marshes^  and 
other  wastes.  The  circumftrence  of  Lewis  and  Harris, 
following  the  sea  mark,  is  850  miles.  The  valued  rent 
of  the  whole  is  £  7783,  6s.  6d,  Scots,  and  die  real  ac- 


tual  rent,  valuing  kdp  at  £l0per ton,  is  about  £10,000  J-^^ 
Sterling  per  annum.  •  ^  * 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  fonned  into  four  parishes, 
which  compose  the  Jwresbytery  of  Lewis,  the  murish  of 
Harris  belonging  to  the  presbytery  of  Uist,  T&ese  pa* 
rishes  are  Banas,  Lochs,  Stomoway,  and  Uig. 

The  parish  of  Barrasoccimies  the  nordiemextremi^Pteiabsf 
of  the  island,  and  is  abcmt  50  miles  lon^,  and  15  broad.  Bsna» 
It  has  about  45  miles  of  sea  coast,  whidi  is  bold  and 
rugged,  but  contains  no  harbours  for  vessels,  and  only 
a  ^r  creeks  iRdiere  ships  can  enter  in  calm  weather. 
The  ground  is  level,  but  tlie  soil  is  IM>or,  moorish,  and 
ill  cultivated.  Attached  to  this  parish  is  the  island  of 
Bona,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  north-western  point 
of  Europe,  beinsp  situated  10  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of 
the  Butt  d*  Lewis.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  parish  of  Lodw,  so  called  from  the  number  of  Parish  of 
its  lochs  or  lakes^  is  about  19  miles  long,  and  9  mflea  Locha. 
broad  at  an  average.  Its  line  of  coast,  from  its  nume* 
rous  inlets^  amounts  to  90  miles.  The  coast  is  bold 
and  rocky.  '  The  soil  is  moory  and  unfit  for  culture,  al- 
though by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  tod  the  use 
of  sea-W€«d,  some  parts  near  the  coasts  have  been  cuU 
tivated.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in 
the  fisheriesi,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  liLelp,  o£  which 
60  tons  used  to  be  made  annually.  The  iSiaint  or 
Holy  Isles,  belong  to  this  parish,  and  lye  in  the  chan^ 
nel  which  separates  Lewis  and  Skye.  One  of  these  is 
ealled  Haan  Moair^  or  St  Marv's  Island,  and  has  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are  cele* 
brated  for  pasturing  sheep  and  black  cattle. 

The  parish  of  Stomoway  is  very  extensive ;  but  the  pariih  of 
inhabited  parts  have  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triai^le,  stornoway* 
two  sides  of  which  are  10  miles,  and  the  other  7.  The 
extent  of  sea-coast  is  35  miles.  The  chief  bays  are 
Broad  bay.  South  bay.  Loch  Stomoway,  and  Loch 
Grimshadrar,  all  of  which  afford  excellent  anchorage  for 
the  fishing  vessels.  In  Loch  Stomoway  there  is  suffi- 
cient water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  no  heavy  sea 
can  come  into  it 

At  the  head  of  this  bay,  upon  a  projecting  point,  is  xown  of 
buih  the  town  of  Stomoway,  whicn,  by  the  exertions  Stoinoway. 
of  the  late  Lord  Seafcnrth,  has,  from  being  a  paltry  ham.- 
let  of  a  dozen  of  thatched  houses,  become  the  first  town, 
in  the  northern  Helirides. 

The  streets  of  this  town  are  straight,  and  the  houses 
neat  and  well  built,  and  covered  with  slate.  It  has  a 
commodious  custom-house,  a  town-house,  an  assembly* 
room,  and  two  convenient  school  houses,  in  which  there 
were  educated,  in  1808,  no  fewer  than  219  scholars  of 
both  sexes.  Stomoway  is  a  thriving  town,  possessing 
a  brisk  trade  fishery.  During  the  five  years,  ending 
July  1808^  17>430  barrels  of  cured  hemngs,  and  719 
tons  of  ling  and  ood  fish  had  been  exported  firom  the. 
pkce,  which  had  brought  into  the  town  at  l^ist  ^4  52,000. 
The  quantity  of  oil  exported  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  about  £10,000..  In  1 808  there  were  about 
44  registered  vessels,  of  firom  16  to  127  tons  burden, 
belonging  to  the  port  and  district,  which  were  naviga- 
ted by  136  men  and  boys,  and  of  which  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  I6l2  tons.  In.  addTtion  to  thbae  whidi 
were  regularly  employed  in  fishing  and  in  trade,  there 
were  104  small  boats,  navigated  by  5f)2  men,  and  og-> 
easionally  engaged  in  the  herring,,  hng,  and  cod  fishery. 
Theise  boats  did  not  all  belong  to  Stomoway,  but  th«y 
had  their  residence  there  for  part  c£  the  year,  and  con* 
tributed  to  ennch  the  place.  The  following  waa  the 
population  of  Stomoway  in  1808 1, 
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Leflik' 


I'ariahof 
Uig. 


Idandof 
Hanif. 


Smtllcr 


Childzcn»  • 

Mak  setraQts  fend  appzendcef, 
FaiuUfl  servantsi  •      • 
Absttkt  manners,        .        . 

Total  population,       • 


LfiWia 


lOlf 

1008 
59 

60 

?305* 


Sde^orth  Jjodg^,  tiie  residmce  of  the  lafte  Lord  iSea- 
fertfi,  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  near  thb  town.     ^ 

The  parish  of  Uig  is  about  16  miles  long,  excbMiVf^ 
of  the  wide  ,entry  of  Loch  Roag,  and  19  miles  broad. 
It  has  about  60  miles  of  coast,  and  ererjnvhere  afiRstrdS 
safe  harbours  for  ships  of  all  sizes.  The  coasts  alone 
are  level  and  cultivated,  and  the  interior  is  hillj,  and 
covered  with  heath  and  lakes.  Loch  Roag  is  a  Ifl^ge 
arm  of  the  sea^  about  7  miles  broad,  and  19  long.  It 
contains  several  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Great,  and  the  Little  Bemera,  the  fcmner  being  19 
miles  long,  and  4  broad,  and  the  other  4  miles  long, 
and  1  brwl.  This  arm  of  the  sea  contains  the  finest  an«- 
chomges,  and  abounds  with  immense  quantities  of  fish 
of  aH  kinds. 

Harris  (whidi,  with  its  smaller  islands,  is  polStidilh^ 
attached  to  Invemess-shire)  is  divided  f^rom  the  Lewis 
part  of  it  W  two  bays,  called  Loch  Resort^  on  the  west, 
and  Loch  Seaforth^  on  the  east,  having  between  them 
an  isdmms  o£  about  six  miles  over.  Harris  is  95  miles 
in  length,  &om  north  to  south,  and  vetr  various  in 
breadth.  It  is  almost  bisected  at  Tarbert  by  two  arms 
of  the  sea,  called  East  and  West  Tarbert,  where  the 
isthmus  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brood.  The  coun» 
try  lying  to  the  norths  between  it  and  Lewis,  is  a  deef 
forest,  and  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  peaked  and 
rocky  mountains,  of  the  wildest  and  most&ntastic  char- 
•  racter.  The  district  to  the  south  of  Tarbert  is  also 
hilly  and  rocky,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  stripe 
of  plain,  running  along  the  west  coast,  where  the  hills 
also  are  green.  There  are  on  this  side  two  large  tracks 
of  sand,  one  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  me  other 
one  and  a  half  mile  long,  by  one  mile  broad,  bodi  of 
ihem  capable  of  being  recovered  ftom  the  sea.  The 
east  coast  of  Harris  is  singularly  indented  all  aloi^ 
with  innumerable  bi^s,  creeks,  and  natural  harbours, 
and  presents  a  fri^^itrally  Micky  and  barren  appeaiMce 
when  viewed  ^m  the  sea.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
lihore,  however^  is  inhabited  aU  along;  and  hear  the 
little  settlements  |ire  patches  of  barley,  oats,  and  potfti* 
toes^  raised  by  extreme  labour.  The  intermediate  space 
is  a  wild  and  .uncultivated  common. 

The  smaller  islands  tKt^ched  to  Harris,  may  be  di« 
vided  into  the  north  and  south  isles.  Of  the  northern 
isles,  there  are 'three  inhabited.  Tanmsay  is  high  and 
rocky ;  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  Scalpay, 
lying  in  the  entrance  to  Bast  Loch  Tarbert,  is  low, 
heathy,  round,  and  about  three  miles  wide;  but  is  much 
intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea.  It  has  « light-house  on 
it,  and  at  the  western  extremity,  two  of  the  best  natu-> 
ral  harbours  in  the  Hebrides.  Scarp,  situated  hi  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Besort,  is  one  entire  mountain  of  rode, 
about  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  uninhabited  islands 
belonging  to  this  dinriaion,  are  numerous;  the  largest 
are,  Skeotisvay,  about  a  mi)e  long;  Isay,  long  and  flat; 
the  two  Soays ;  Fladday ;  and  a  large  green  island 
called  Gaskeer,  fVequented  by  geese.  Of  tihe  southern 
isles  of  Harris,  four  are  inhabited,  Bemeray,  Pabbay, 
CalHgray,  and  Ensay.  Bemeray,  lyi^g  about  a  nnfe 
north  of  Uist,  is  four  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
Isroad,  and  very  fertile;  but  its  north-west  side  is  ixt^ 


juMd  by  the  bnakbiff  vq^  MtVkmtag  «r  amilMiiiM,  im 
(For  atl  aftcoimt  of  the  remailyri»Uti£a  io  tbe  ridaitr  ^«V« 
of  this  idand,  see  the  articla  Birnbbav.)  Psbby,  iboM  ^^^^ 
two  and  an  half  mflee  in  disweter,  Ues  about  a  letm  '^'^ 
north-.we8tof  Bemenqr ;  it  rises  toitpediin  theesntie, 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  other  iaUuids  in  the  nund 
It  was  OiSce  Obnriaeved  as  the  m 
sand  drift  has  destMyed  mu«£of  itafbiti!ity,aod9ifei 
ita  desolate  apjpeannoa  on  its  s0Mlh*east  eide»the  imith^ 
wvttaklekstiu verdant,  alideulttvatad.    CriUgmyand 
Etisay  He  about  a  league  and  »  half  cast  §fan  Bems. 
ray,  being  sepamted  from  eaeh  oCiicr,  by  a  nanow 
sound  eaned  Caolas  Sddre,  throvgh  which  the  tide 
passes  with  the  HUtst  impetiioaa  cunent  knewa  upon 
thtse  coasts.    The  sea  ki  which  these  isknds  tteti. 
tuated;  iscalM  the  Soond of  Hairis,  and  is nraeh fre- 
qncsited  by  ahippingk   Calligtwf  is  two  niies  kmg,  and 
one  broMi,  havmg^  a  deep  moss  al  the  sooth  end,  and  a 
cfuitivirtied  sandv  soil,  at  the  northcm  estiMii^.   b* 
sqr,  is  nearly  m  aaine  shape  aa  Callig«ay,  and  i»  mat* 
ttec  and  euitivated  all  ofwr.    The  names  of  dwlai^ 
unhihabiled  islands  of  this  divisian,'  are,  Hemiitny, 
Iftthnitrayk  Saartey,  Votenay,  Neaitay,  Opsay,  Vask* 
sajr,  Hai^t  dnufsay,  Torsgay,  Seaway,  Lkigay,  Groaf , 
Gilisqr,  Sogay,  Stromay,  Skeilay,  and  CoMr.  Beddts 
these  there  are  a  number  of  islets  and  hi^  rseks;  ind 
as  an  the  larger  islands  end  in  ay,  it  is  renarkablt  te 
all  these  souJleir  ones  end  in  em,  aa  Tmem,  Cuadon^ 
Coddem,  &c;    Gaelic  is  the  universal  lasignage. 

The  great  bodv'of  Lewis  and  Harria  is  uniidiahited 
The  straggling  hamlets  of  die  natives  asv  fovnd  nAy 
withiB  hMf  a  mile  of  the  coast,  and  there  is  scBKely  an 
inhabiied  dweHkig  more  tiian  1060  yaids  ftom  ssil 
water. 

The  following  is  depopulation  of  Lewis  and  Harris  PtH*^ 
aooording  to  the  census  of  1811. 


Parish  of  Barras  • 

Parish  of  Lochs 
Parish  and  town  of  Stomowaj 
Parish  of  Uig 

P«|NilaUoN  of  Lawla 
Parish  of  Harris     • 

Total  Population 


458 

see 

670 
469 


fl63 
IStT 

SMS        * 
8500 


tOOSbooass  lOhOOt 
760  8,569 

t765  hoosei  13,661 


This  population  of]  3,661  inhabitants  occupying  454,000 
acres,  gives  83  acres  nearly  to  each  indiviiuiaL    . 

The  art  of  cultivation  is  very  far  bade  in  these  islaodi.  ^^ 
Ploughs  are  rarely  used,  and  where  used,  the  isople-  tsn 
ment  is  the  common  Sootdi  one,  widiafeathcfedsoek, 
drawn  bv  four  miserable  horses.  The  sofl  nesr  the 
shore  is  in  general  sandy,  being  covered  'fay  the  pii^ 
tides  f  chiefly  of  finely  groimd  s&Us,^  drifted  from  die 
hea|>s  by  high  whids.  Towards  the  nsing^  groandi,  the 
soQ  is  a  milture  of  black  earth  and  smd,  mrmed  from 
the  decomposition  of  granite ;  both  these  psodooe  rich 
crops  of  Scotch  barley,  or  bear,  when  manured.  The 
greater  pait  of  the  sdl  is  moss  upon  day  ahd  gravd. 
Sea-wecda  in  great  quantities  are  dHfted  imon  the 
shdtered  parts  of  the  coasts  and  constitute  4-5&  of  tiie 
mauure  iMd  by  the  nalivfa.  The  remainder  is  pn>- 
dueed  by  an  inaescribable  spades  of  dameadcecooooiy 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  narley,  flax,  end  potstosi. 
There  was  no  hemp  grown  in  1808.  Fram<the  shsip* 
nesi  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  moatlMi» 
tilie  harvest  is  generally  very  oaAj,  It  ia  not  unooas- 
mim'to  cut  barley  the  first  week  of  August,  andwidun 
nine  weeks  after  the  seed  has  been  sown.    The  qusn* 
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u*li.    It<y  of  ffmn  rabad  is  viflbWftt  ftr;Ae  MmMpkm  of    niiiiilngool^  in  a  Iin%  KMtfifr  ^It^^'^W^^^^^^^^  J;f^ 
^— V*^  the  iri^n<it»  in  spile. of  dirtiltotiga  and  tniwMn>gnncpt  .v  ..^  ^^^ 

Agneultare.  Whor«  tb»  ploiifflft  u  not  used,  lasy  beds  are  fomedt 


Vodtm, 


i^oitia. 


and  the  suf face  being  tbiekljr  laid  over  with  se»«weed> 
oenemlly  canned  to  th«  place  on  the  fiovier'a  bnek»  it 
IS  eloady  eovered  with  sod>  cut  with  a  particular  species 
of  spade :  the  bed  is  th^  left  until  late  in  the  spring* 


east;  towards  the  north  th^ise  •»  twp.straigh^  nmges 
of  obeliaiph  reaching  by  way  o£  avenoe  tq  im  <^p^snmg 
betws!^.  two  of  the  ston#s  of  tfie  circle.  Each  of  tbes« 
rangos  consist  of6  stones  regularly  placed.  AtMelish 
in  Uig  are  the  leinAins  of  a  nunnerj^j  called  "  the  ,bous^ 
of  the  old  bluok  wioiaen."  XJieire  is  e  Danish  fort,  or 
whoi  At  dods  are  polverined  with  a  heavy  kind  of  Dun  of  CaiU^way,  whidn  is  probably  ^  n^Qst  entire  m 
boe,  and  the  ground  a^im  with  barley,  or  planted  with  Sootlsnd.  Xh^  form  is  ptrfiN^y  oireuiiv,  «nd  it  h^  a 
petatoas,  the  whole  being  aftnrvards  harrowed  with  a  doublewaU  of  dry  stone  3Q  feet  high. 
hanA-niko»  bavio^  w  timbee  teeth»  and  a  handle  two  Harris  is  a.paruh  in  the  presbytery  of  Uist  Thana  ndigioa. 
feet  longv  .  The  wobmb  and  chiUrsn  assist  in  these  are  seven  statpd  plaoss  lor  public  wimhin  acQording  ta 
opemticns*  When  the  bedey  is  ripe^'it  b  ganenlly  thechurch  of  Scotland,  in  the  pariah  of  Harris;  two  of 
piiiekad.up  by  the.ioots^  and  tied  into  dbeavcs ;  and  these,  ar^  no  less  than  thirty-six  mttea  asunder:  th# 
thostdbhkisso  valuiAlaaathatdi,thatitiaaAsrwarda  clergyman  has  a  missionary  assistant.  Th?iPa  are  twii 
cut  off  with  a  sicklf^  and  the  bnrtev  built  op  ia  staeka.    churches  pfstona^iijthshted  roofs. 

(Hievery  temtheiwi»aUlBfi>rmyhigthecom;  the  The  cUmate  isj  as  nuiy  be  naturally  supposed,  vari?  ciimste. 
prinaml  tenants  have  also  eaob  a  nsfll  of  a  siBBpleeonp  aUa  and  nxoist.  Th^  springs  are  veiy  cotd^  the  suiut 
atroction;  b«t  in  general  thomoid  is  made  by  means  of  mera  vavm,  the  autumn  atundad  wi^hefivy  rains,  and 
ttMsoaaiTfi,  an  instrument  in  use  teaerly  aU  over  Soot-  the  winters  ar^  stormy  and  cold*  bul^  withput  long,  or 
land.  This  is  fbrmod  by  a  oeimbofrstones,  the  Uywer  severe  frosts,  or,  heavy  falls  of  snow.  These  isl^d% 
hollow,  and  the  vpper  nasae  ta  fit  easily  into  the    however,  are  differently  constructed  from  the  continent 

of  Graat. Britain,;  the  high  ridge  running  throughout 
their  langtb»  being  dose  to  the  eas|  coast,  and  the  west 
coast  being  comparatively  flat. 

Of  tho  nm^enuogy  of  Harris,  ^we  believe,  little  is  as  Miaenlogjf. 
yet  known*  There  seems»  howevar*  to  be  neither  limor 
Btpne  nor  fiee^tone  in  the  country ;  and  from  all  ao- 
Qounts,  granite. appears  to  be  the  qpmmon  rock.  TheivB 
ace  some  appearances  of  copper  and  iron,  and  there  is 
a  number  of  chalybeate  springs. 

The  deer  (CervuM  elafmu^)  in  the  forest  amount  to  Zoologf. 
perhaps  80Q  nesd.  Some  of  the  uuinbabit^  islands 
abounid  with  rabbiXs  {hepu*  cunicuJms.)  Of  wik)  birds, 
theraare  grouse,  (T^irao  aUagen,)  ptarmigan,  (TetraQ 
kgopuf,)  woodcocks,  (Scohpos  rusHctda,)  snipe,  {^Scth 
k^a*galtinagOi)  and  plovers»  (/rt'st^or,)  of  various  kinds; 
also  eagles  and  hawks^  Uklco,  &c)  crows,  Canms  evo^ 
n€f  &c)  teals,  (Anascrecoa,)  cm\ew8y,(Scoiopax arqiu^' 
fa,)  bmiicles,  (4iias  bermcht)  wildj^eese,  ( Anas  anser^ 
gannets,  (JPdicaniu  hauanui,)  cormorants,  (Pdkanm 
carh^i)  and  acastSi  {Pette^mu  graceh$Sf)  with  innume- 
rable other  sea-fowlfu  The  numerous  &^  water  lakes  • 
and  streams  abound  with  excellent  black  trouts,  (^So^sio 


cavitv,  so  aa  to  bo  tomed  by  nstsifonhanile  nsad  in  it 
The  homo  grown  maal  is  ganf  rally  ooasumed  before  the 
month  of  Jitno;.and  thosa.who  osnnet  afivd  to  buy  in»- 
portedmeal,  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  sheep  or  cows, 
or  upon  fish,  or  on  the  root  of  the  poUuHUa  amerina, 
UBlal  the  potaftoe  crop  is  ready  lor  use.  Mr.  Maodonald 
oonsidera  these  islands  as  the  asoet  faackwa!hl  in  agricul- 
teope,  and  in  the  general  state  of  the  inhebitaBts,  of  all 
the  Western  Mes. 

Cattle  and  kelpwarethn  chief  saleable  artides  of  pro- 
duce. The  kelp  manvfaetnie  haa  been  lately  proseou^ 
ted  with  ardour.  About  140  tons  of  a  superior  quality 
are  annnally  made  firow  Loch  Aoag,  and  about  50  tons 
in  the  parish  of  l^ecbs.  The  oews  ara  much  poorer  and 
amaller  than  those  of  the  iaiand  of  Skve ;  but  they 
snake  very  .delicate  beef,  when  exported  and  6d  on 
good  paature*.  The  paridi  of  Lochs  contained  in  179^ 
'Mas.eattla,  400aaheep,  and  946  horses.  The  psrish 
of  Stornaway  cantoned  3440  cattle,  2.576  sheep,  and 
5B6  horses;  ai|d  the  iparisk  of  Uig  centaiaed  8562 
cattle,  5044  shaep>  68S  horses,  and  904  goats.  Harris 
and  its  islands  contain  about  ^00  milk  cows ;  and  about 
€00  hesdofcsttlearageiismUysoldaitnnaUy  to  drovers,   ^rjo,)  and  a  few  salmon.  (Suimo  salox,)  frequent  the 


The  whole  stock  of  cattle  in  Harris  and  its  iabtsmay  be 
about  2500.  The  sheep  in  Harris  ara  of  a  diminutive  size, 
of  a  thin  lank  shape,  with<atraigfat  horns,  the  face  and 
1^^  white,  tail  short,  and  wadl  sometimes  bluish-grey, 
acnnetimes  black,,  farown,  russet,  .or  hlotdied  of  various 
GoIoHTs:  their  number  is  about  1100.  On  Harris  a  con* 
aiderable  tract  of  ground  haabeenstocked  with  Tweeds 
^e  or  black  faced  aheep,  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  of  Corry, 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  some  of  the  mountainous 
ialaiids,  they  arc  said  tohave^sonietimes.f9ur,  andsome- 
tiaiea  even  six  horns.  The  numhir  ef  goets  is  trtfiing. 
There  ara. not  less.than  1000  hotses  in  Hsnss^  of  very 


mouths  of  the  rivulets  in  the  ^pawniB^  season.  The 
basking  shark,  or  sail  fish,  (Squahs  mammuM,)  is  fte^ 
quently  killed  in  May  and  June;  they  are  from  26.  to 
40  feet  in  length,  and  the  liver  of  a  large  one  produces 
e^t  barrels  of  oil  Sedb  (JPkoeakarbata  ei  vHuHtm) 
ara  very  nomeroua  at  all  seasons.  The  sea-fish  most 
pkntiful  ara  the  herring,  (CVapea  ^oraagu^,)  dogfish, 
\SquuIum  c^muMla,)  cod,  {Gadmt  morA«9,)  ling, .{Qadut 
worn,)  skate,' (Aaio  hatiK)  macksrd,  (Seamber  seomm 
ber,)  cuddy,  (?^  and.  sanaael,  (Ammad^ei  lohiamtsJ) 
There  ara  also  apundance  of  shelUfish,  «nd  the  dredge 
ing  ^or  oysters,  (oilrar^)  and  the  taking  of  lobstfrs, 


amali  sise,  but  rsmfprkahly  stout  and  hardy.    Some  of   {Cancer  gamwuunu)  m%ht  be  a  valuable  increase  of  re* 
the  gentlemcn.have  lai^  horses  on  their  fiuma,  and    venue  to  the  mhabitanu ;  but  they  ara  ignorant  of  the 
Sew  asses  have  been  introduced.    Fowls  and  >fish  of   aecrat  of  catching  them,  and  this  natural  advantage  is 


eT«nr  kind  are  abiindanfc 

There  ara  many  Druidical  ckcles  in  these  ishmds, 
and  numerous  Danish  sicnal.  forts ;  and  most  of  the 
nroper  namea  of  the  islands,  &e.  are  of  Danish  origin. 
Near  the  small  village  of  Gilamish  in  Uig,  thera  is  an 
entire  Druidical  cirale,  consisting  of  12  atones,  each 
ahout  7  fiBct  high,  and  6  ficet  distnt  In  the  centre  is 
an  obelisk  of  a  larger  siae,  18  feet  above  the  ground. 
Three  obelisha  staM  direcllgr  south  finm  the  drdes. 


^^anied  off  from  them  by  expert  fishermen,  who  come 
to  load  their  little  vessels  fi»r  the  liondon  market 

Lewis  and  Harris  were  certainly  once  covered  over  Bottmy, 
with  trees,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  fowid  in 
mosses ;  but  thera  is  now  no  such  thing  in  the  whole 
district ;  and  even  the  bushes,  and  shrubs,  which  gen* 
tlemen  have  attempted  to  plant  in  their  gardens,  die, 
as  soon  as  they  rise  higher  than  the  wall.  The  list  df 
crypt^gamous  plants,  particular^  of  Aci  and  A/r^ 


LIB  7tt  LIB 

UWf  StpofHi'  Ivfoite  ben  also  titt  vttnin  of  the  SapCttJIgiiit  w«i  f fw^         Ubiw^ 

iibn^v  eodiUiu  Goohmeal^  No  expenoe  was  spared  od  the  collection,  which  at   —  *  — ' 

inxu  Indiga  kucth  amounted  to  600,000  volumes  according  to  Jom 

TMaw,  Twist.  aepnus,  or  700,000,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  and  Aa^ 

Wiz«   '  Wmu  toMOHis  MaredUtiiis;  but  aim  subsisting  244  years»  it 

&ick  ekioii  was  burnt  accidentalljr  during  the  expedition  of  Csesar 

Calfskins.  to  Egypt,  though  the  andents  disagree  as  to  the  pre« 

Goat  skins.  me  cause  of  the  conflagration.    Seneca  affirms  that  the 

Horse  hides.  Alfxandrian  li  toury  was  rather  to  be  considered  a  pom* 

Os  and  cow  hides*  ^  pons  spectacle  for  the  public  than  a  place  for  the  studies 

Sheep  ddna*  of  the  learned:  De  tranqtMitate  auimi,  ca^  9'    Another 

Sa3  doth.  libnury  was  collected  at  Alexandria,  which  was  partly 

RsveBdodc  extant  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  one  of  great  ex«    • 

The  wheat  is  superior  to  that  ftm  the  Bussian  ports,  *f»^  «  "^l  to  have  been  burnt  ^  the  Mahometans  in 

and  IS  commonly  tfln-dried    The  other  grains  are  sent  theyejr641  or  650.  by  the  Cahph  Oi^^ 

chiefly  to  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal.    Flax,  which  ^^  library  is  supposed  to  have  been  kept »  die  temple  j,wa 

is  of  an  inferior  qua%,  comes  pr&eipaily  from  Li-  ^  Y?'*?*"  ^  ^„^  ^"""^"^  ^^^^  V^  "^     ^ 

thuania.    The  hemp  is  like  the  pass-hemp  of  Riga.  •ai^Utu^of  bodu.        .  .   ^  .  ,   ^    . 

Hides  and  skins  aii  both  cheap  and  good  at  LIbiu.        .»»  scnoture,  U  is  written,  that  a  sear^  was  made  Femsns. 

The  merchants  store  it  in  vaultetiT!  it  is  purchased  by  "^  »  ^f^J^  *f  ~"^  7*^  ,?V^^1"w  ^?* 

the  country  people,  who  bring  supplies  ofRussian  pnt  >«d  up  m  Babylon,    for  a  decree  by  Cyrus  to  build  • 

4uce  '      *^ '^    ^  o     rtr  r  tetttple  at  Jerusahm  i  but  it  was  found  at  Achmetha  m 

The  annual  exports  of  Libau,  are,  Media :  Ezra,  ch.  v.  l7.  vi.  1,  «,    It  does  not  appear  to 

^         '  «rk/w^t   i,  usaa  to  some  authors,  that  the  house  of  the  rolls  was  a 

Rye  .    .    •    .    .    .    10,000  hists.  ^^        behmging  to  the  Persians,  or  any  thing  else 

Wheat   .    ....      2,000  ditto.  ihan  4e  ardifvw  of  the  kingdom^ 

Barley,  &c.     ...      4,000  ditto.  Piaistrgtas  founded  a  pubSc  library  in  Athens,  which  Giseks, 

Sf^ *'^  ^'^^  was  eanied  to  PersU  by  Xerxes,  and  brought  back  by 

5" I^'X^  ?^  Seleucus  Nicanor,  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  restored  by 

Hemp    .    .     .    .    .    17,000  ditto.  Hdtkn.    Emnenes  the  son  of  Attains  coUected  a  U. 

Crushmg  linseed      .      1,000  barrels.  ^„,^^  ^  aOO/WO  volumes  at  Pergamus,  according  to 

Wnglinseed    .    .    10.000  ditto.  Btrabo  and  Plutarch,  which  the  latter  says,  CalvisiiS,  • 

Hides  and  skins  .    .    18,000  decker.  ,^„^  ^  C«sar's,  accused  Mark  Antony  of  having 

In  tiie  year  1860,  there  armed  aa  UbMa  U7  WBiesis,  given  to  deopairm:  Jn  FU.  AnUm. 
and  there  set  out  1 1 1.    The  Tahie  of  the  taports  had        Many  authora  have  written  concetning  the  libraries 

been  1,005,699  rubles,  onddiatofthaaxposts^fiiMW.  ^  Gnao^  and  various  coiyecturss  have  been  formed 

Nerth  Lat  5«^S1'S6'^  and  East  Long..  dO*>A4' SO',  where  the  moaiBs  of  the  ancient  historians  may  be  cx« 

See  Catteau de Callevillcrs  TmUeau  de  U  Mm  BMfUB,  peded  still  to  exist:  The  sutrject  has  been  renewed 

tom.  ii.  p.  305.    Fsris  181S;  and  Rordansa'a  fafopsois  latdy  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  loUowing  ohaeiw  • 

Cofmmeree,  valions  published  in  Dr.  Clarke's  TtaveU: 
L.IBEL.    See  Law,  Vol.  XII.  p.  656,  687.  "  As  many  manuscripts  had  been  oolleded,  at  vast 

L.TBRARY.    The  obvious  advantage  of  piesei  wing  expenoe^  in  Greece  fer  the  library  at  Buda,  (destroyed 

written  language,  led  to  the  formation  ef  books,  any  by  the  Turks  in  1256,)  we  ought  not  to  omit  mention* 

oonsiderable  assemblage  of  which  constitiitea  a  libnury.  ing  it;   Akxaiukr  Brassicanus  had  seen  in  it  the  whole 

At  the  period  of  die  Spanish  invsaion,  emblems  or  pio*  ef  Hwperuki  with  Schoiioi  the  wcvks  of  many  of  the 

tores  were  employed  Iffr  the  Sooth  Aascvioan  natiena  Oie^  ftthers,  and  of  the  classical  writers.    From  this 

inatead  of  writing,  ftr  tiiey  were  unacquainted  widi  hbmry  issued  parts  of  PobfUui  end  Dhdants  Sicubit* 

lettere;  but  in  Yucatui  and  Honduras,  there  were  A  mannscript  of  HtUodoms,  from  which  was  taken  the 

books  nude  of  the  leaves  of  trees;  and  **  in  the  province  first  edition  of  the  JSthiapicMs  was  found  by  a  soldierp 

of  Mexico  they  had  a  Ubrafy,  histories^  and  oalendavs,  and  brought  to  Vinoentuis  Obaopssusi  it  beloQged  to 

w  herein  they  painted  such  things  as  had  proper  figures,  thiafibrary.    Neander  thus  speakacrf'the  coUection: 

in  their  natural  repKsentations,  and  such  as  had  none,  *£x  niedi&  GrsBcii  ingstimandis  siunptibtta  emesat  Mat« 

with  other  characters,  and  thus  they  represented  whati^  thias  Corvinus  rax.!    EfisL  p,  10. ' 
ever  thej  pleased."  fJerrmm,  Decade  ii.  Book  is.  dh.  4.        ^  There  is  swxloubt  that  CoostanUnople  and  Athoe 

Thie  must  be  considered  as  a  library  in  lis  earliest  have  contribntBd  the  greataat  number  of  the  mann« 

eta^e ;  for  all  whidi  are  described  to  mive  belmiged  to  scripts  we  possess  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    There 

the  ancients,  were  composed  of  books,  or  rolls,  resenu  weea  monasteriea  ftill  of  learned  men  at  Bysantium,  to 

blingr  those  of  the  modems.  a  late  period;  and  every  monastery  had  its  libnuy« 

Annexed  to  tlie  edifice  forming  the  sepnicfare  of  The  Turks,  on  their  conquest,  did  not  occasion  that 

Osymanduas,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt*  was  a  indiscriminate  destruction  which  idle  declamation  has 

library,  inscribed  widi  these  words,  <«  Food  for  the  satnetimes  imputed  to  them.    Mahomet  the  Second  S6> 

mind,"  and  sculptures  on  the  walls,  represented  **  a  cored  the  library  of  the  Greek  Eeipeior^  which  waa  ^ 

judge,  with  the  image  of  trath  hanging  from  his  neck,  preserved  by  Ua  successors,  until  it  waa  destroyed  by 

and  many  books  lying  before  him/'    ZHod&na  Sicmbu,  AmuratIV,  AtByaantium,-ConstantineLascanstraiu 

lib.  i.  can.  ii.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  scribed  many  of  diose  works  which  were  afterwards 

the  ^vrorid  was  ibunded  at  Alexandria,  989  vears  ante-  placed  in  the  Madrid  Library.    In  this  city  were  pio« 

ric^  to  the  Christian  sera,  by  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  who  cured  those  manuscripts  whidi  were  left  to  the  £scu« 

obtained  for  it  the  booJu  belonging  to  Aristotle,  first  rial  Library  bjr  Hurtado  de  Mendoaa^  and  which  had 

beqaeaihed  by  that  philosopher  to  Theophvastns:  and  been  preasntaa  to hha  by  Solima»  the  Sscoodr  foia^ 
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Lilmry.  vm  h«8  given  partial  catalogued  of  some  of  die  lilnr»» 
riea  at  Constantinople ;  and  a  traveller^  in  1597^  men- 
tions a  valuable  collection  which  he  had  seen  in  that 
city. 

**  With  respect  to  Athos,  we  find  that  two  hnndred 
manuscripts  are  deposited  in  one  Hbrfeuy  alone,  brought 
from  the  monasteries  on  the  mountain;  and  a  mat  port 
of  those  at  Moscow  had  been  collected  by  me  monk 
Arsenius,  in  Athos^  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Patriarch 
Nicon. 

"  We  must  add  Thessaly,  Chios,  Corfb,  Crete,  Cy- 
mus,  C^alce,  (the  island  in  the  ProjpontisA  Rhodes,  and 
jEpidauTJa,  as  places  which  have  supplied  scnne  manu- 
scripts. We  should  have  had  much  valuable  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  libraries  in  the  monasteries  of 
Tliessaly,  if  the  life  of  Professor  Biomstahl  had  been 
prolonged  He  had  visited  all  of  them,  and  had  re- 
sided many  days  at  Triccala,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
copying  a  Greek  manuscrqit  belonging  to  a  monasteiy. 
Biomstahl  was  attacked  by  a  fever  at  die  feotof  Mount 
Olympus :  here  he  was  obliged  to  continue  ten  days, 
without  medical  assistance,  and  was  then  taken  to  Saio- 
nica,  where  he  died,  in  July  1779* 

**  Notwithstanding  our  acquisitions -are  already 
great,  we  should  not  intermit  our  researches  in  the  Le- 
vant Many  manuscripts  may  be  saved  by  them  from 
destruction.  '  I  myself,'  says  Dr.  Covell,  '  have  seen 
vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  (for  I  never  found  them  oh 
shelves,  or  in  good  order)  of  the  Fathers  and  other 
learned  authors,  in  the  monasteries  at  Mount  Athos, 
and  dsewhere,  all  covered  over  with  dust  and  dirt,  and 
many  cf  them  rotted  and  spoiled/  An  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  what  was  stated  to  Hcmster* 
husius  by  some  Greeks,  '  that  part  of  the  Comedies  of 
Menander  was  still  in  existence.  Apj^cation  might 
be  made  to  the  Greek  nobles  of  the  Phanar,  many  of 
whom  are  versed  in  ancient  Gredc,  and  who  are  pro* 
bably  the  possessors  of  some  valuable  manuscripts. 
Parts  of  die  first  book  of  the  'DemtmtlraUo  EvangeUca 
o£  Eusebius  were  printed  by  Fabridus  fitxn  a  menu* 
flcrint  fodonging  to  Prince  Mavrooordato ;  and  a  copy 
of  tne  Gro&  Orators,  now  in  England,  was  the  pro- 
perty  of  a  Greek  noble. 

"  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  many  manu* 
acripts  in  Ureecehave  eaqierienoed  die  treatment  which 
works  of  the  same  sort  have  met  with  in  other  coun- 
tries. Poggius,  we  are  told,  found,  iriiile  he  waa  at 
die  Council  of  Constaiioe,  a  mannscr^  of  Quintilian, 
on  die  table  of  a  mckHng  shop.  Biasson  met  with  one 
of  Agobardkis  in  toe  hands  ct  a  bookbinder,  who  waa 
about  to  use  it  for  die  back  of  a  book ;  andone  of  As« 
eonius  was  about  to  be  employed  fiExr  die  same  piupose. 
Musculus  found,  in  the  roof  of  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, some  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of 
Ovid.  Numbers  of  manuacr^xts  in  Greece  are  irreoo^ 
veraUy  lost  to  us,  either  l^  design  or  accident;  and  of 
those,  which  we  may  hereifter  meet  with,  we  cannot 
auppose  all  will  prove  tp  be  of  equal  value; 

Yet  if  we  meet  widi  only  few  of  whioh  we  shallbe 
able  to  say,  as  Caaaiibon  once  said  to  J.  Scaliger,  that 
they  are  '  ««^pri^i«v«^,  et  verd  %^«rtS  «fni(^»/  thetnmble 
of  research  will  be  well  requited. 

'^  A  list  of  theok^^ical  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Patmos,  has  been  given,  by  Possevin ;  then:  number 
amounting,  according  to  his  statement,  only  to  fifty-five. 
The  present  catalogue,  oontamiQg  the  tides  of  ninety- 
two  manuscripts,  and  about  four  hnndred  prmted  vo« 


lumes,  and  of  whTch  an  account  is  here  subjoined,  Ubmr 
by  no  means  predndes  the  necesnty  of  furdwr  exaim.  '^^ 
nadon.  The  Greek  compiler  of  it  has  not  stated  any 
circumstance  relating  to  the  manuscripts,  l^  whidi  we 
can  form  an  estimate  of  their  value :  be  gives  no  infor* 
madon  respecting  the  form  of  the  letters  or  that  of  the 
spirits,  or  any  of  those  subjects  whidi  would  l|ai  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  respective  dates. 

*'  There  is  one  manuscript  mentioned  m  it,  oonoenw 
ing  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  fed  more  than  ctm* 
npon  curiosity :  it  is  one  of  Diodorus  Siculus.    By  in 
accurate  inspection  of  it,  We  should  learn  whether  the 
hopes,  whioi  have  been  more  dian  once  entertained,  6t 
the  edstenoe  of  the  lost  books  of  diat  historian,  aiein 
this  instance  also  to  be  disaopointed.    H.  Stephsnua 
had  heard  that  the  forty  books  of  Diodorus  were  m 
Sicily.    This  report  arose,  jpTobablv,  from  ConstsntiQe 
^Lasearis  having  said,  in  Sicilv,  that  he  had  seen  all 
these  books  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Constanttnople. 
Lascaris  fled  from  this  city  at  the  capture  of  it  by  die 
Turks.    In  the  turbulence  and  comiision  of  that  pe» 
riod,  the  entire  copy  to  which  he  referred  might  have 
been  lost.    '  I>eum  unmortalcm,'  says  Scaliger, '  quan- 
ta jactura  historise  facta  est  ammissione  libronim  lUius 
bibliothecae,  praesertim  quinque  iUonun  qui  sequ^wn* 
tur  post  qUintum." 

Mr.  Walpole  has  given  a  list  of  the  books  m  the  li- 
brary of  Patmo^  as  copi^  by^  the  Marquis  of  Slieo. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanguine  expectations  of  &  ad* 
mirers  of  ancient  literature.  Very  f(^ar  valuable  IISS. 
have  been  discovered  of  late  vears ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  even  those  accidentally  rescued  from  de* 
struction,  were  in  general'  of  comparatively  modem 
dite,  or  of  little  oonsequenee.  Neitlier  the  tnqiiirMi 
which  have  extended  to  the  African  atates,  nor  me  re> 
searches  at  Herculanseum,  have  recovered  the  lost  lusi 
torians,  or  any  works  of  importance.  It  was  ooutUNiii 
to  make  written  copies  of  the  Chwaiea  after  the  in« 
troduetion  of  printing,  and  the  older  editors  seem  \o 
have  been  verv  unskilful  judges  of  the  antiquity  of  MSS. 
^^Memmru  ae  tAcademie  d^  Intenp,,  torn.  vtL  Nen' 
oeoa  Traitd  de  Diphmaiiqye  par  deux  BenedkAm,  Vil- 
Imsen,  Anecdeia  Graca,  tom.  iu  Fabriciaa,  BAUotkecM 
Grmca,  tern.  xiv. 

Many  of  the  Romans  had  libraries,  Lucntlus  inst^  tmti 
tuted  one  which  waa  enlarged  by  Sylla  from  the  plan* 
der  of  Greece,  and  destined  for  public  use  bj  JuHui 
CsBsar.  Cicero  observes,  that  he  studied  in  it  Librs- 
fiea  were  established  by  several  of  the  emperors,  ai 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  oAsn* 
Even  Domitian  sent  to  foreign  coontnea,  for  the  w* 
paae  of  storing  his  library,  whidi  waa  conaomca  by 
ugfatning  in  tli^  reign  *of  Oommodua,  and  restored  at 
ipreat  expence  by  the  emperor  GoRlian,  who  added  to 
It  6€»000  Tohunies^  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  iuoi 
by  his  preceptor  -Quintua;  Serenua  Samonicus.  The 
most  magnificent  of  all  was  the  Ulpian  library,  fyaiM 
for  the  toiefit  of  the  public  by  Trajant  where  the  boob 
carried  from  the  conquered  dtioB  ^were  deposited.  la 
the  time  of  Constantino,  there  were  SO  public  librsrMt 
in  Rome.  This  emperor  Ibnned  a  libnuy  of  ldO>000 
vokimea  at  Constantinople,- which  waa  gready  eolan^ 
by  hie  successors^  but  oestireyed  by  lire ;  and  wsssfht* 
wards  renewed  by  Leo  Isauros,  wtio  himself  ordered  it 
to  be  burnt  Zonaras  says«  that  there  was  a  manvicript 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey  here,  on  tihe  akinof  adragso* 
IM  feet  long :   AnmUei,  torn.  \L  | 

Litde  is  leoorded  of  the  libnoice  «f  tihe  midde  agci  1^ 
between  the  destruction  and  xcYivid  ef  fitcraftft  ■>  ^ 
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rJbray.   Europe.    Bat  emy  en  has  produoed  learned  and  in* 

Suisitive  men,  by  whom  books  werepriaed.    Cassio- 
onis,  minister  of  Theodore  king  of  the  Goths^  retired 
to  a  monastery  which  he  had  built,  and  founded  a  li« 
brary  there  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  about  the  year 
550.    Some  time  later,  Charlema^cn^  founded  a  library 
near  Lvons,  which  histocians  affirm  contained  books 
bound  m  a  ma^ificent  manner.    After  this  monasteries 
almost  exclusively  possessed  libraries;  and  such  col* 
lections,  formed  by  the  accessions  of  centuries,  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  continent. 
Modoali*       Our  observations  shall  be  confined  chiefly  to  a  few 
bniM       of  the  more  celebrated  modem  European  libraries,  for  a 
full  account  of  them  all  would  lead  us  into  very  copious 
details.    Louis  Jacob,  a  Carmelite,  who  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  en« 
nmerates  above  1100  libraries,  ancient  and  modem. 
TredU  deiflui  belles  BMioti^qves*  Many  of  these,  how^ 
ever,  were  contained  in  monasteries,  now  suppressed 
LAnry  of       Among  the  libraries  in  Italy,  aoountry  always  the  seal 
tbc  Vaocan*  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  Vatican  at  Borne  is  predcv 
minant    Certain  zealous  authors  have  written,  tnat  SL 
Peter  the  Apostle  first  established  a  library,  belonging  to 
the  Roman  church,  which,  after  augmentation  by  some 
of  the  Popes,  was  earned  to  Avignon,  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  Vatican,  their  ordinary  abode.   But  authen- 
tic histoiy  proves,  that  Nicholas  IV.  who  was  elected  to 
the  papal  cnatr  in  1477>  laid  the  fi>ttndation  of  this  libr»» 
rr,  and  supplied  it  with  many  MSS.  from  Groece,and 
mat  Sixtus  V.  snared  no  pain«  on  its  embellishment;  nor. 
was  it  neglected  by  any  of  the  oUiers  down  to  Pope  Pius 
VI.     Some  of  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  came  from 
the  collection  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  was  taken 
in  l6'22  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who -presented  it  to  Ur- 
ban VIIl.  Queen  Christina  pf  Sweden  also  had  collected 
J  900  manuscripts,  which,  on  her  decease,  descended  tb 
the  chief  of  the  Ottoboni  family,  afterwai^s  Pope  Alex- 
ander  VIIL,  who  deposited  them  in  the  Vatican.    The 
exact  number  of  books  found  here  is  not  known,  as  there 
la  DO  published  catalogue  of  the  librsrir :  but  there  are 
10,000  volumes  of  manuscripts,  and,  having  consisted 
o£  manuscripts  originally,  tne  printed  books  are  said 
not  to  be  in  equal  proportioo.    Nevertheless  they  are 
very  numerous ;  and  the  whole  library  is  chiefly  eon- 
tained  in  an  immense  gaUery,  S14  feet  long,  and  48 
broad,  and  in  other  apartmmts  superbly  decorated  by 
the  bands  of  eminent  painters.    A  particular  dbamber  ia 
called  the  Pupfrru  ^oom,  frero  tne  qaanti^  of  wri* 
tin^  it  contains  on  the  Papyrus  of  the  Egyptians* 
Amonj^  the  MSS.  are  preserved  one  of  Virgil,  written 
jji  capitals,,  on  901  folio  pi^^es  of  vellum,  supposed  W 
be  of  the  seventh  ceniuiy  i  One  of  Terence,  m  92  fo- 
lio nges,  also  on  vellum,  with^  figures,  as  old  as  the 
tenth  century.    Both  these  celebrated  MSS»  have  been 
published^  but  the  reader  must  beware  ef  oonsiderin|^ 
the  printing  pf  the  former  a  £K>aiiQile,  such  as  we  are 
accuatonea  to  publish  in  this  country,  though  gsBeraU 
ly  believed  to  be  such,  for  there  are  only  approxima* 
tiona  to  it.    In  the  Vatiean  ave  preserved  a  parduaen^ 
ToU,  817  feet  long,  and  33  inches  broad,  containing  the 
Pentateuch,.  inHebrew,  writtenin  the  ninth  century ;  an 
Arabic  MSS.  .of  the  ninth  century,  of  two  of  the  even* 
^ellsta,  on  cotton  papes;.  a  Coptic  MS.  on  879  folio 
pagem  of  vellum,  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  lAtbe  tenth 
c^entury  %  m  MS.  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  of  the 
e^hth  century ;  a  copy  of  some  of  the  works  of  Ore* 
gory  of  Tours,  of  the  ninth;  and  many  other  MSS.  oC 
equjsl  value  and  curiosily,  such  bm  CsBsar's  Commenta* 
of  the  twelfth  eentury;  the  Acts  cf  the  Apostles 
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written  in  gold  letters,  presented  by  a  Queen  of  Cy^* 
prus  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  like.  Pope  Pius 
VI.  added  a  superb  coIlectii»i  of  engraving^s  to  the  U« 
brary,  which  also  possesses  numerous  curiosities,  accu« 
mulated  by  purchase  and  donation.  If osii  Catalog  In* 
dicaiif.  During  the  pnmess  of  the  late  usurpations  of 
the  French,  they  demancbd  500  valuable  MSS.  from  the 
library  of  the  Vatican^  along  with  early  printed  works, 
and  5000  or  6000  medals,  which  were  delivered  to  their 
commissioners  at  Rome,  in  July  1797  c  Bibliothecm 
VtUicam,  p.  1 36, 1 46.  This  library  is  divided  into  three 
portions ;  one  is  public,  whither  all  may  resort  on  two 
days  of  the  week;  anodier  is  of  more  difficult  access, 
and  the  third  is  reserved  for  the  reception  of  only 
very  few  persons.  There  are  besides  several  extensive 
libraries  in  Rome,  aa  the  Barberini,  containing  about 
50,000printed  books,  and  some  thousands  of  manuscripts. 
The  Colonna  library,  distinguished  by  about  400  vo- 
Inmea  of  books  and  engravings  of  the  fifteenth  centui^ ; 
and  the  library  of  the  Roman  College,  wherein  is  contain* 
ed  the  library  and  museum  of  the  celebrated  Kircher : 
Vasi  liinerture,  p.  552.  The  remaining  libraries  in  Italy 
are  numerous ;  as  at  Bologna,  Florence,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  The  Medicean  libranr  at 
Florence  is  deposited  in  a  spacious  edifice,  designed  by 
Michael  Anaelo.  It  consists  of  above  90,000  printed 
volumes,  andSOOO  valuable  manuscripts.  The  latter  have 
been  described  in  a  catalogue  of  eleven  folio  volumes^  by 
Assemanni,  Biscioni,  and  Bandini :  and  SOOO  volumes, 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  sre  also  described  in  two 
folio  volumes  by  one  of  these  authors  r  CamUofi  Ouida^ 
p.  47, 164.  In  the  libraiy  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  there 
isa  C(^y  of  the  evan^listof  that  name,  which  is  affirm« 
ed  to  have  been  written  by  hiraselfl  Pope  Julius  III. 
is  said  to  have  ordered  12,000  Hebrew  manuscripU 
to  be  destroyed  at 'Cremona,  because  that  langua^ 
was  written  by  a  people  hostile  to  Christianity.  GaUoiS|. 
BibliotkiqueB  det Europe,  p.  29. 

The  literature  of  Spain  is  exceiedingljr  restricted,  and  '^^f*'***  ^ 
the  whole  nation  can  boast  of  very  few  hbraries  truly  va*  ^^^'^ 
luable ;  for  the  importance  and  extent  ef  a  collection  are 
to  be  separately  appreciated.  The  library  of  the  £scu« 
rial,  however,  contams  about  130,000  volumes,  of  which 
4300  are  manuscripts,  said  to  constitute  its  more  inte- 
resting part  A  fortress  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  had  been  taken,  wherein  4000  Arabic  MSS, 
were  found,  and  carried  to  Paris  for  sale,  but  not 
being  priaed  there,  they  wera  transported  tb  Madrid, 
and  about  3000  selected  by  the  command  of  Phih'p  11. 
Most  of  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671>  when 
a  large  prc^portion  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  perished.  In 
1760  ana  1770,  Michael  Casiri,  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
published  » catalogue,  in  two  folia  volumes,  of  1805 
thafe  had  escaped,  to  which  he  added  as  many  as 
make  1851  in  whole:  Bibliotieca  ArabicO'HispaHo  £s- 
wrmkntis.  Besides  thoie  which  are  extremely  cu» 
rious,  there  are  MSS.  in  various  other  languages :  as 
one  of  the  four  evangelists,  written  in  gdd  lettera,  on 
160  leaves,  supposed  to  be  700  or  800  yean  old—* 
treatise  by  St.  Augustine,  de  baptimo  parvulorum,  said 
to  be  in  his  own  hand— the  original  works  of  St  The- 
resa—«nd  a  parchment  roll,  containing  an  original 
Greek  MSS.  of  St  Basil.  The  library  of  the  Escurial 
was  founded  by  Charles  V.  There  are  three  public 
libraries  in  Madrid,  besides  those  in  monasteries;  the 
Boyal  Library,  that  of  San  Isidro,  and  the  iibnuy  of 
the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia.  The  first  consists  of 
about  200,000  vdumes^  according  to  the  librarian,  but. 
judging  by  the  space  they  occupy,  this  number  v^ 
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Library,    thought  to  be  exaggcTlKted.    Almost  the  whole  books    10  other  pvMic  ifbraries  are  open  in  Peril ;  and  before  L*^ 
^*~^^  "^    publUhed  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  best  foreign  works,    the  Revolution  there  were  Sfi  of  celebrity:  "^r^ 

are  purchased  tor  the  Kbrary.    A  porter  is  stationed  at        The  collectioti  next  in  extent  and  value  to  (he  Na.  g 
the  door  to  see  that  the  injunctions  respecting  the  dress    tional  Library  of  France,  is  the  Imperial  Library  of  "°^' 
of  its  visitors  are  observed  :  Fischer^s  Travds^  p.  igs.    Vienna,  contained  in  an  edifice  242  feet  long,  of  fine 
In.  some  ef  the  Spanish  libraries  the  books  are  arran-    architecture,  and  decorated  widi  columns  and  pilasters. 
ged  with  the  front,  or  edge,  presented  to  view,  instead    It  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  U80 
of  the  back  as  with  us.                                                       and  enriched  by  subsequent  accessions,  among  which 
lihrarici  in      Although  there  are  maxiy  extensive  and  valuable  li-    is  the  entire  collection  of  Prince  Eugene.    The  con. 
Fianea.        brnries  in  France,  those  of  Paris  are  the  most  distin-    tenta  of  the  Imperial  Library^  above  twenty  years  tgo 
guished,  particularly  the  National  Library,  which  is    were  computed  at  300,000  printed  books,  and  from 
unrivalled  in  the  world.     This  immense  depot  of  literal     12,000  to  15,000  manuscripts,  all  arranged  atcordtng 
ture,  fbrmerly  called  the  King's  Library,  is  of  obscure    to  size.     Besides  these  there  are  700  large  volumes  of 
origin.     It  appears  that  Charles  V.  had  a  library  of  910    prints,  200  of  which  are  occupied  by  portraits,  from 
volumes,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  said  to    every  country,  and  of  all  periods.    In  this  superb  as< 
have  contained  originals,  or  translations,  of  the  Greek    semblage  of  literature,  there  are  above  7000  volumet 
and  Roman  Classics:  but  it  was  entirely  dissipated,     printecf  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  them  of  ex* 
Another  collection,  founded  by  Louis  XI.  was  enlarged    cessive  rarity,  and  almost  unique  at  the  present  day. 
by  Francis  L  who  had  a  decided  predilection  for  Greek    One  of  the  scarcest  works  is  the  CkrulianUmtt  Restitn^ 
literature.    Not  content  with  directing  his  ambassadors    Ho,  by  Servetus,  printed  in  1559,  in  octavo,  of  which 
at  the  various  Fnropean  courts  to  procure  Greek  MSS.    it  is  said  only  anotker  copy  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
in  the  course  of  their  respective  missions,  he  sent  three    library  ef  M.  Gmgnat,  at  Paris,  where  it  was  pur- 
travellers  to  the  levant  for  that  special  purpose,  who    chased  for  £200.  The  one  in  the  Imperial  Library  was 
brought  home  400  volumes.    The  celebrated  Bada^us    presented  by  a  nobleman  to  Joseph  IL,  who  bestowed 
was  appointed  librarian  by  that  sovereign ;  which  of-    on  him  a  diamond,  worth  10,000  crowns,  in  return. 
See  be  held  until  he  died,  in  1540.     In  l66l,  theli-    Here  are  preserved  a  celebrafed  manuscript  of  Li vr, 
brary  consisted  of  16,746  printed  and  manuscript  trea^    conjectured  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century ;  a  fra^^ent 
tises.     The  acquisitions  of  the  National  Library  have    of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  in  gold  and  silver  cfaarac- 
been  numerous,  from  the  accession  of  other  entire  libra-    ters ;  and  a  Mexican  manuscript,  in  coloured  figures, 
ries,  and  of  late  they  have  been  very  numerous,  both  by    Aecuted  on  a  hupaan  skin,  deemed  unique  in  its  kind, 
purchase  and  plunder.  It  is  entitled  to  two  copies  of  eve-    An  extraordinary  specimen  of  chirography,  by  a  Jew, 
ry  work  published  in  tlie  kingdom.    In  the  year  1785,  it    is  seen  on  a  single  page,  eight  inches  long,  by  rather 
containea  200,000  printed  volumes,  60,000  manuscripts,    more  than  six  broaa,  whereon  are  written,  without  con* 
5000  volumes  of  prints,  and  2000  engravings  4  smce    tractions,  and  very  legible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  Pen- 
which  period  it  has  been  much  increased.    Its  contents    tateuch  and  Book  of  Ruth  in  German  ;  Ecclesiaates  in 
are  at  present  computed  to  be  350,000  printed  books  ;    Hebrew ;  the  Canticles  in  Latin ;  Esther  in  SyrtK ; 
between  70,000  ana  80,000  manuscripts,  and,  it  is  com-    and  Deuteronomy  in  French.    The  last  line  consists  of 
puted,  50,000  portraits.  There  is  no  complete  eatalo^e    505  letters.    This  llbrarv  is  open  daily,  and  is  much 
of  this  vast  coAection.    A  catak^e  of  the  manuscripts    frequented  :  Voyage  de  deux  Fran  gait,  tom.  v. 
in  ten  folio  volumes,  under  a  systematic  arrangementp        i  he  library  at  Dresden  is  kept  in  a  handsome  edi- 1^«^ 
was  published  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  ^course    flee,  which  fbrms^  a  hollow  quadrangle,  almost  square, 
must  be  had  to  the  library  itself^  or  its  catalogues,  to  form    with  seventeen  windows  on  two  of  the  external  sides, 
any  correct  opinion  of  its  contents,  which,  in  general,  may    and  fifteen  on  the  two  others;  and  on  the  internal  side 
be  said  to  consist  of  all  that  is  interesting,  rare,  and  pre*    are  eleven  windows  by  seven.    The  ground  floor  is  re- 
ctus, in  literature.   The  MSS.  embrace  every  diflerent    served  for  antiques,  and  the  books  are  lo(%ed  in  the  first 
branch  of  learning  of  all  ages.  A  written  roll  of  papyrus,    and  second  stmy.    Two  very  spacious  galleries  and 
taken  from  the  hand  of  a  mummy  in  E^pt,  was  present*    ten  chambers  ooeupy  the  first ;  the  aeoond  consists  at 
ed  to  it  by  Buonaparte,  after  he  Im  that  country  in    one  gallery  and  nine  apartments.     In  this  library  are 
1801.    A  manuscript,  containing  this  works  of  Pniden*    above  150,000  printed  volumet,  and  6000  manuscripla 
tius,  who  was  bom  m  the  year  548,  in  rustic  capites,  is    One  of  the  letter  is  in  Mexican  characters,  on  the  nu* 
supposed  to  be  contemporarv  with  that  author.  The  Na«    aaan  skin,  whidi  Thevenot  has  explained  to  be  a  csktt'^ 
tional  Library  is  rich  in  early  printed  works,  and  those    dar,  and  some  fragments  of  the  history  of  the  Inesa 
on  vellum ;  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  copiously    There  are  also  a  fine  copy  of  the  Koran,  which  bdong- 
treated  of,  together  with  history,  in  the  modem  part  of   ed-  to  Bajaaet  II.  and  was  taken  IKMn  a  Turk  hj  a 
the  collection.    By  good  fortune,  it  has  constantly  been    Saxon  officer  at  the  last  sic«e  of  Vienna  ;  and  the  otmA 
committed  to  the  charge  of  learned  individuals ;  and  it    MS.  of  the  Reveries  of  Mapshal  Saxe,  bearing  to  nave 
is  now  divided  into  two  departments,  each  under  ridl«    been  written  by  him  in  thirteen  nights,  and  concluded  in 
ful  superintendence.    It  is  conducted  on  the  most  li-    December,  1785,  while  labouring  under  a  fbver.  Amooff 
beral  principles ;  open  five  hours  daily,  and  so  com-    the  printed  books  are  600  of  the  Aldine  editions,  and 
pletely  accessible  to  the  public,  that  it  is  supposed  about    many  on  vellum.    A  copious  collection  of  antiquities 
200  persons  are  constantly  engaged  here  during  sum-    ia  preserved  in  twelve  apartments  nnder  the  liorsryi 
ner,  and  about  50  during  winter.    Not  more  than  10    below  whidi  are  eighteen  vaulted  <3ellant,  stored  with 
or  12  antiquaries  are  usually  occupied  with  the  menu-    a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  poroelsdn,  of  foreign,  snd 
scripts.    Known  literary  characters  are  allowed  the  use    likewise  home  manufacture,  for  isMcfa  the  wj  is  so 
of  books  at  their  own  residence,  which  is  seldom  pro-    fkmous.  ^         _^^^ 

ductive  of  inconvenience  to  others,  from  there  being       The  libraiy  of  the  University  of  GrotlaiMi  is  sod  ta  6«<^ 
frequently  several  copies  of  a  work ;  and  losses  to  the    exceed  1 50}000  volumes :  That  of  Muni(»  amounts  to  Ma^ 
library  are  very  rare:    Euai  Hiitorique  tur  Iq  B^luh    100,000,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  manuso^ 
tkifue  du  Roi;  Pinkerton's  RicoUectum,  voLii.  Above   At  Stutgardi  the  bte  lOng  of  WH — ■ -^ 
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VihiKtf.  thsfenaatloii  of  a  libnny,  wbicht  in  1791,  amovnted  to 

wv*^  100,000  volmoes^  oontained  in  an  edifice  conatrneted 

of  wood.    There  were  then  gOOO  Bibles,  of  all  editions, 

and  hi  all  languages ;  and  the  royal  owner  still  required 

5000  copies,  which  we  believe  he  afterwards  acquired, 

to  render  his  collection  complete.    The  university  of 

fti|gtt&      I'rague  has  a  library  consisting  of  130,000  printed  vo* 

hunes,  and  8000  manuscripts,  deposited  in  a  quadran« 

guUff  building,  nearly  2iM)  lieet  in  length  by  150  in 

width.     It  contains  a  complete  oollection  of  Polyglot 

Bibles ;  and  among  the  manuscripts  are  a  copy  of  Jus4 

tin,  on  vellum,  of  the  ISth  century,  in  good  preser* 

vation ;  one  of  Pliny,  also  on  vellum,  written  hv  order 

ef  the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  1350,  heantifttUy  exe* 

euted,  and  well  preserved ;  and  a  table  of  loganthmsi 

in  the  handwriting  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

Pdaai  There  are  few  celebrated  librsries  in  Poland,  as  may 

be  expected  from  the  political  distractions  of  that  coun^^ 

try.    What  is  called  the  King's  Library,  at  Warsaw, 

does  not  exceed  20,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  mo* 

dem.    A  manuscript,  in  three  folio  volumes,  with  17d 

fine  drawings,  describes  the  antiauities  dug  up  at  Vel« 

]eia»  between  1760  and  1765.    The  onivenity  of  Cra-t 

cow  has  a  library,  in  which  are  4000  manuscripts ;  and 

among  them  is  seen  a  Latin  Encyclopedia,  in  a  large 

fblio  volume,  written  by  Paul  of  IVa^ue,  in  1459. 

A  more  valuable  and  extensive  collection,  called  the 

Zalnski  Library,  or  Library  of  the  Republic,   was 

fiMmedf  and  devoted  to  the  public  by  two  brothers  of 

that  name  in  1745.    But  no  funds  were  appropriated, 

either  finr  its  enlargement  or  suitable  preservation.  Oru 

ginally   the  Zaluski  library  consisted  of  800,000  vo» 

fumes,  comprising  53,000  duplicates.    By  the  sale  of 

Aese,  and  from  cither  drcumsumoes,  the  collection  was 

iumo*^,  in  1791*  not  to  exceed  200,000  volumes, 

while  its  value  was  not  nroportioned  to  its  siae.    But 

AM       it  suffered  many  depreoations,  and  at  lengdi  was  sent 

t:^  General  Suwarrow  to  St  Petersburg  in  1795,  where 

it  was  deposited  in  three  elegant  apartments,  and  open* 

ed  for  die  use  of  the  public  in  1812.    It  was  formerly 

divided  into  five  general  classes  of  literature ;  but,  ao« 

cording  to  the  recent  work  of  Miiller,  half  its  contents 

are  theology ;  and  the  portion  embracing  jurisprudence 

18  distingttUied  according  to  languages.    The  same  au« 

thor  observes,  that  this  is  the  only  public  libraiy  in  the 

capital  of  the  Russian  empire.    The  library  of  the  Aca* 

demy  of  Sdences,  which  some  time  ago  exceeded  40,000 

volumes^  was  founded  with  2500  u£en  bv  Peter  at  the 

aiege  of  Mittau.    It  contains  numerous  diplomatio  pa* 

pera  e€  the  reign  of  that  prince,  and  the  most  exten« 

aive  collection  of  Chinese  works  in  Europe,  amounting 

to  2800  different  treatises,  of  which  there  is  an  exact 

catalogue ;  some  Japanese  manuscripts,  and  several  of 

the  ft^ngols  and  Thibet    The  original  MS.  instrue* 

tiona,  in  Uie  handwriting  of  the  late  empress,  to  pre* 

pare  m,  new  code  of  laws  for  her  vast  empire,  is  preser* 

▼ed  in  e  fine  bronze  vase,  which  is  always  placed  on 

the  table  during  the  sittings  of  the  academy :  Mulier 

Tableau  i  Bacmoister  JSrioi. 

.  Previous  to  the  late  siege  of  Copenhagen,  the  royal 
library  exceeded  180,000  printed  volumes,  and  8000 
BianBacripts,  aU  contained  in  a  gallery  252  feet  long, 
end  other  apartments.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  an 
impefffect  copy  of  Livy,  ascrilwd  to  the  sixth  oentunr ; 
about  250  treatises  collected  by  Niebuhr  during  his 
inlereating  travels  in  die  East ;  and  four  large  volumes 
ef  paintings  of  plants,  on  vellum,  ftem  nature,  by  the 
celebrated  MadMne  Pierian*  A  huge.  portioQ  of  the 
duplicatea  of  ||ua  libnry»  particulaify^thoie  rdative  to 


natural  history*  were  purchased,  some  yeans  ago,  by  an 
intelligent  Scotch  bookseller,  and  carried  to  £&ibuigk 
--^Copenhagen  had  also  to  boast  of  one  of  the  most  ex* 
tensive  private  libraries  of  modem  times,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Suhm,  well  known  by  his  taste  in  north« 
em  antiquities.  It  consisted  of  60,000  printed  vo« 
luroes,  besides  manuscripta  procured  at  great  oott. 

The  king's  library  in  Stockholm  i»  said  not  to  ex«  Swedes. 
ceed  20,000  volumes  and  500  manuscripta.  A  copj  of 
the  Evangelists,  written  on  porple  veUum,  and  soppo- 
aed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  centtn*y,.is  commonly  called 
the  eodex  oiirvnf ,  from  the  quantity  of  letters  in  g<4d 
«->The  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  containing 
50,000  volumes,  is  possessed  of  a  manuscript  of  still 
greater  celebrity,  also  a  copy  of  the  Evangelists, 
written  in  gold  and  silver  letters,  on  187  leavea  of 
vellum,  but  wanting  the  b^nnins  and  end.  The  ma- 
ttuscriot  is  ascribed  to  Ulphiks,  bishop  of  the  Gotha) 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Valens,  about  the 
year  SiO,  Junius,  and  also  Ihze,  have  published  di»- 
sertations  reprding  it 

The  principal  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  are  the  Royal  BriuiiH 
Library,  thoae  of  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh.  It 
ia  calculated  that  the  royal  Bbrary  amounts  to  80,000 
volumes,  which  have  been  acquired  chiefly  by  his  pie- 
sent  Majesty.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Briddi  mi^ 
which  is  now  considered  the  national  deposit  of  litem*  seom. 
lure,  has  been  composed  of  various  otheta,  successively 
obtained,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  numerous  menu* 
scrinta.  These  are  principally  Ibraied  of  the  oollectiona 
made  by  Sir  Robeit  Cotton,  who  was  bora  in  the  year 
1570,andbytheEarlofC)xford,wfaodiedinl741.  The 
library  of  tbrfbnner  was  put  imder  sequestration  in  the 
reign  of  Jamea,  owing  to  the  appearsace  of  a  political 
pamphlet  fabdy  ascribed  to  the  owner,  because  a  oepy, 
under  another  name,  waa  discoveted  among  its  contenta^ 
It  waa  purchased  ibr  the  use  of  the  public  in  1701,  and 
annexed  by  strtvfe  to  the  British  Museum  in  1788. 
This  library  origmally  consisted  of  958  volumes  of  huif 
nuscripta,  whidi  were  reduced  to  86l  by  fire  in  17S1. 
A  complete  catalogue,  htely  puUished  by  order  of  g»> 
verameiit,  in  one  volume  fcJioi  embraces  S6,000  ar* 
tides,  which,  in  general,  relate  to  British  history.* 
The  Harleian  MSS.  amounted  to  neariy  8000  vohnnea 
at  the  death  of  their  noble  owner.  Now  they  exceed 
10,000  volumes,  besideo  above  40,000  erigmat  ralli^ 
letters  patent,  sinis  manual,  &c.  for  the  most  part  leht* 
latang  to  gmt  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  te 
form  a  comfct  idea  of  this  copious  collection  withoot 
actual  examinatka&i  There  are  numerous  ancient  MSSL 
ef  the  dassical  authors:  such  as  a  fragment  of  the 
.£neid,  and  a  copy  of  Qumtilian,  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  two  copies  of  Terence,  and  one  of  Homer  and 
Ovid,  of  the  tenth ;  and  a  copy  of  Sallust  of  the  ele- 
venth. Here  are  about  300  manuscript  Bibles  and 
biblical  books,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Arabia^ 
mad  Latin ;  nearly  200  volumes  of  writuigs  of  fathera 
of  the  church;  numerous  missala,  breviaries,  apd  litniu 
gies;  an  extenrive  oollection  rehitive  to  the  topography 
and  antiquities  of  Great  Britam ;  many  volumes  of  ori- 
ginal lattera  ftom  celebrated  natives  of  the  ishmd  and 
RMreiffners;  works  on  the  arte  and  srimmtt  n  mnong 
whidk  is  a  tract  on  the  steam  engine,  with  phms,  dia- 
grams, and  calculations,  by  Sir  Samuel  Morhmd,  who 
a^les  himself  master  in  mechanics  to  Charles  IL  A 
eatakgue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  has  been  recently  pnb« 
lithed  by  order  <if  government,  in  fimr  volumes  ftlie; 
one  ip  as  abbreviated  fimn,  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
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trodmoed  to  slndy  in  the  reading  room ;  but  no  manii-  fercnt  European  languiiges.    Here  aze  seeBthTLatiii 
acript  may  be  copied  without  special  permisaion.  There  Ppalter  of  FiMt  and  S^oefier  of  1457,  beinc  thefiS 
are  several  other  libraries  in  London  belonging  to  pub-  printed  book  to  which  a  date  is  affixed ;  anduiothercrf* 
lie  bodies:    That  of  Sion  CMege,  an  institution  for  nearly  equal  rarity,  of  1459.    Many  of  the  earliest  edi! 
eduoation  of  the  clersy,  is  entitled  to  a  eopf  of  every  tions  of  the  classics,  beautiful  copies  on  TeHiim  and 
book  published  in  the  kingdom.  the  works  of  all  the  celebrated  printers  of  the  15th 
The  different  ooU^ps  of  the  unirersities  of  Oxford  centurjr,  add  to  the  value  of  the  collectioD.    An  loe^ 
aad  Cambridge  have  Bbraries  of  various  extent,  of  which  rate  opinion  of  the  nature,  value,  and  importanoe  of 
the  Bodleian  collection  is  said  to  be  the  most  ample  in  these,  to  persons  who  consider  science  as  secondary  to 
Britain.     This  was  instituted  towards  the  close  of  the  the  medium  of  imparting  it,  may  be  formed  fram  the 
reim  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  laborious  catalogue  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  four  royal  actavo 
ooUected  1S94  rare  manoacripts,  which  were  afVcrwarda  volumes,  which  at  once  carries  the  reader  back  to  the 
Increaaed  to  6818,  independoit  of  1898  in  the  Ashmo-  earliest  ages  of  the  typographic  art  in  every  variety, 
lean  museum.    A  catalogue  of  part  of  those  relating  to        The  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ccmsisti  Uami 
orientol  history,  was  executed  b^  J.  Uri,  a  Hungarian,  of  about  50,000  printed  volumes,  and  a  few  manuscriplk  ^c^ 
and  published  in  a  folio  volume  in  1787.    The  printed  An  abbreviated  catah)gue  of  the  medical  books,  indud-  "^  *^ 
works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  ing  some  on  natural  history,  together  forming  the  moit  ^^^'^ 
l«ibnry  of       The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  exten-  complete  part  of  ^e  collection,  ia  published  m  an  octs. 
Trinity  Col-  aive,  and  eonteined  in  a  huwe  apartment,  floored  with  vo  volume.    The  library  is  under  good  management, 
j^B^*^^""^*  bladL  and  white  marble.    Here,  among  other  literary  and  the  respective  demands  of  the  numerous  readen 
"™^'        corioaitiea,  are  some  of  Milton's  poems,  in  his  own  are  expeditioudy  supplied.    The  advocate's  libnrv  in  ^^^^^^ 
writing*     A  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  by  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  1680,  by  the  exertions  oCutniy. 
Paricer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  draosited  in  the  Sir  Geor^  Mackenzie,  and  ^  now  oonsisto  of  about 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  several  of  which  are  80,0(X)  printed  works,  and  1000  volumes  in  raamucript. 
ascribed  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  Ite  most  copious  sufcgecte  are  the  national  hisloiy ,  Gndt 
Libnry  of       Two  private  cdlections  in  England  demand  notice  $  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  jurisprudence  is  genenL 
Sir  JoMph    the  one  ftom  use,  the  other  from  curiosity.    The  first  Anmng  the  manuscripts,  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  Msr. 
^**^        ia  the  llfaraiy  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  comprehendii^  eve-  tial's  Epigrams,   in  }>erfect  preservation,  which  his 
ry  depntment  of  natural  history,  togetner  with  a  oopi«  been  ascribed  to^e  ninth  century  ;  the  most  andent, 
ous  collection  of  the  transactions  cf  learned  societies ;  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  is  known  to  exist.  This 
and  ite  value  is  enhanced  by  an  ezodlent  catalogue,  work  is  written  in  double  columns,  on  106  leaves  of  s 
aoooffding  to  themoat  sdctatifeuid  systemadc  arrange*  peculiar  kind  of  vellum,  such  as  is  not  in  use  at  pre* 
ment,  in  five  ootevo  volumes.    The  second  is  the  H*  sent,  in  the  small  Roman  character,  with  the  titles  of 
Lfhriry  of    brary  of  the  Eari  of  Spencer,  amounting  to  45,000  the  epigrams  in  rustic  capitala.    Instead  of  the  unifona 
the  Bar!  of  vtriumes,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  the  most  ex-  division  of  syllables,  the  words  frecpiently  run  into, 
Bpeaeo;       tensive  belonging  to  any  individual  m  the  united  long,  and  are  united  with  each  other,  as  in  the  most  andent 
dom.     It  was  founded  diiefly  on  that  of  Count  Re-  numuscripte,  or  being  irregularly  divided,  the  first  i^l- 
vicsky,  a  foreign  nobleman,  who  addicted  himself  lable  is  annexed  to  the  word  preceding,  while  the  Isit 
to  the  oollection  of  works  of  a  very  peculiar  descrip-  is  prefixed  to  that  which  is  subsequent    The  andent 
tion,  and  containa  an  unexampled  assemblage  of  thoae  mode  of  punctuation  is  particularlv  exhibited  among  the 
illustrating  the  origin  aid  ^gress  of  typography,  capitals.    Here  are,  besides,  a  nne  copy  of  Valerius 
Here  are  aevend  books  consisting  of  impressions  from  Maximna  or  vellum,  dated  1898,  which  merits  colls* 
wood  on  blodcs,  previous  to  the  invention  of  metallic  tion ;  and  fragmente  of  several  other  dassics,  as  Jove- 
types;  thus  exfaibiUng  the  earliest  specimens  of  stereo-  nal,  Persius,  and  Ovid,  of  considerable  antignity.  In 
type,   so  lately  revived.    In  some,  engraved  figures  the  advocates' library  are  preserved  thirteen  ot  the  dur- 
conatkute  the  principal  part,  to  which  fa  anncMd  a  tulariea,  or  volumes  of  records  of  the  difierent  rdigi* 
small  proportion  of  text,  and  only  one  siob  of  the  leaf  ous  houses  of  Scotland,  which  escaped  the  general  de« 
is  employed.    Sudi  is  the  Jrs  memorandi  noiabUis  per  atruction  in  which  the  edifices  themselves  were  invoiv* 
Jtguras,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  off  previous  to  ed,  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  reU^on ;  a  foUo 
the  vcar  I4SO9  which  consists  of  a  number  of  rude  cute  volume  of  music  for  the  service  of  the  catfaedrsl  of 
of  the  principal  evente  recorded  in  the  Gospels,'  with  Scone,  written  in  theaixteenth  century ;  aevml  papal 
text  on  the  opposite  page;  Ar*  morUtuti,  of  which  the  bulls  and  original  charters.    The  reoords  of  the  feli* 
inject  is  a  sick  man  in  bed,  surrounded  by  grotesque  ^ous  houses  are  particularly  valuable,  from  ascertsin* 
and  hideouB  figures  of  devils  and  angels.    Somethmg  mg  the  ancient  owners  of  projierty,  which  is  often  tm- 
monstrous  or  absurd  was  the  IMiion  of  the  time,  as  portant  in  legal  proceedings,  illustrating  the  antiqiii* 
we  see  in  sculptures  of  various  kinds ;  and,  in  the  for*  ties  of  the  country,  and  from  presentiiig  a  greattrnun- 
mer  work,  St  Luke  ia  represented  by  a  bidl  standing  her  of  writings  of  the  twelfth  and  tlurteenth  centanr, 
en  hia  hind  1^,  while  St  Mark  is  introduced  as  aranw  than  are  elsewhere  coUected  together.     Law,  and  sab* 

Snt  lion ;  Mtoria   Vtitrk  et  Novi  Tesiamenii,  sat  jecte  of  national  history,  occupy  the  great  bulk  of  the 

bUa  paupermm,  is  previous  to  the  year  14*50,  but  manuscripte,  whichareof  very  unequal  vidue.    Then 

which  some  have  considered  the  earliest  specimen  of  are  a  few  worka  of  old  Engliah  history,  numerous  let* 

hlock  printing.    Besides  these  and  others  denotinjf  the  ters  of  distinguished  individuals,  includmg  one  in  the 

infancy  of  the  art,  the  Spencerixn  library  containa  a  handwritmg  of  Qaeien  Mary ,  and  aeveral  cS  farejgpm> 

fine  odlection  of  early  printed  and  scarce  Bibles;  as  The  printed  books  in  the  advocates'fibraxyembrsoeeTe- 

Ihe  Maaarine  Bible,  raued  between  1450  and  1455 ;  ry  department  of  sctenOe  and  Utemture,  except  tfaeolo* 

flOty  Buppoaed  the  work  of  Albert  Pfiater,  antrrior  to  gy  and  medidne/ of  which  there  are  onJy  some ' 
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treatises.    It  contains  several  first  and  early  eclitions^ 
and  many  scarce  and  carioas  works ;  as  die  Mazarine 
Bible,  as  entire  as  when  it  came  from  the  press;  a 
Breviary   of  H78>  in  folio,  printed  on  fine  vellum; 
three  vohmies  of  Rudbeck's  Atlantica,  &c.    A  cata« 
logue,  in  three  folio  volumes,  enumerates  the  contents 
of  the  library  down  to  1807.    The  funds  for  its  sup. 
port  are  ample,  and  its  annual  acquisitions  are  Consi- 
derable.    It  is  conducted  on  liberal  principles,  and  ac- 
cess to  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  authors  of  various 
literary  works,  published  both  in  England  and  Seot- 
luid.    This  library  is  at  present  kent  in  eight  apart- 
ments, some  of  which  are  absolutely  subterraneous. 
Part  of  it,  however,  is  about  to  be  removed  to  a  spa- 
cious gallery,  wherein  the  most  essential  requisites  for 
convenience  and  accommodation  are  overlooked;  the 
consequence  of  inconsiderately  substituting  a  ptctor^, 
from  some  imaginary  point  of  view,  for  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  plan,  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  whidi 
it  was  intended.    The  attomies  or  writers  to  the  signet 
of  Edinburgh  have  a  library,  computed  at  about  15,000 
or  20,000  volumes ;  of  wluch  there  is  a  systematic  ca- 
tal^nie  in  a  quarto  volume, 
ibiaries  of     Tke  library  of  the  university  of  St  Andrew's  oon- 
lettuTer-  tains  about  30,000  volumes;  that  of  Glaflgow  is  small- 
tics  of  su  Qj .  ^n^  about  14,000  are  in  the  libraij  of  King's  col- 
f^y*    lege,  Aberdeen.    Among  the  manuscnpts  belonging  to 
|2^U^.   the  last  are,  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Koran,  said  to  bo 
the  identical  manuscript  used  by  the  late  Tippoo  Saib ;  a 
work  on  Hindoo  theology,  written  on  fine  vellum,  and 
rolled  on  a  piece  of  ivory,  after  the  fashion  of  the  volu- 
mina  of  the  ancients ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Shaster,  in 
Sanscrit,  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  consists  of 
above  40,000  printed  volumes,  a^d  1100  manuscripts, 
in  different  languages,  all  contained  in  a  fine  gallery, 
210  feet  long,  41  broad,  and  40  high.  Among  the 
manuscripts  there  is  preserved  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, along  with  other  fragments  ait  Scripture,  written 
in  Greek  capitals,  ascribed  by  Mr.  Barret  to  the  sixth 
century.  The  subjects  of  the  remaining  manuscripts 
are  much  diversified.  Manv  relate  to  Irish  history, 
particularly  the  troubles  of  1641,  concerning  which 
there  are  numerous  original  papers.  Some.are  written 
in  the  Latin  language,  whicn  Irish  characters  are  em- 
ployed to  express. 

According  to  a  subsisting  law,  which  is  about  to  un- 
dergo some  modification,  eleven  libraries  are  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  every  publication  in  the  united  kingdom. 
These  are,  the  royal  library,  British  museum*  Sion  col- 
lege, the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen ;  the  advo- 
cates' library  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin. 

In  respect  to  eastern  Itbrariesi  we  shall  briefly  re- 
mark, that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  limited. 
Xhere  are  13  public  libraries  in  (Constantinople,  none, 
except  perhaps  the  Turkish  exnperor's,  exceeding  2000 
volumes,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  obtained,  with  great 
difliculty,  by  the  Abbe  Toderini.  Inspection  of  it  as 
printed  by  that  author,  will  demonstrate  of  what  Turk- 
ish literature  consists.  The  libraries  have  several  at- 
tendants with  fixed  salaries ;  and  in  some  of  them  are 
seen  translations  of  British  and  continental  publications 
into  the  Turkish  language.  Until  its  publication,  with 
^which  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  aoquainU 
led,  several  of  the  lost  classics  were  supposed  to  he  de- 
posited here.  Toderini  Letieralura  Turckescka,  torn.  iL 
p.  53.    At  Seringapatam,  the  library  o£  Tippoo  was 


taken,  consisting  nearly  of  2000  volumes,  mray 
which  are  highly  decorated.  Stewart's  Catalogue.  Thi 
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are  considerable  libraries  in  China  and  Japan,  and  also 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  Elector  of  Bavariacom-  Library  of 
menced  a  library  of  rtiusic  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ""**«^ 
which  Dr.  Bumey  suggests  should  be  done  on  a  regu* 
lar  plan ;  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  arrangement  to  be 
preserved.  But  the  reader  will  find  a  more  com^re- 
nensive  and  useful  system  in  a  German  work,  publbh- 
ed  hot  year,  1817«  at  Leipsic,  entitled  Muiioal  LUera* 
iurt,  whieh  is  divkled  into  88  different  branches,  con- 
taining a  complete  catalogue  of  all  music,  the  number 
and  species  of  instruments  ibr  which  it  is  composed, 
the  price,  and  place  of  publication.  In  ITP^*,  a  musical 
library  was  instituted  at  Paris,  but  principally  with  a 
Tiew  to  instruction  in  the  ait. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  vast  assemblage  of  books  <S«<*1^<^ 
shall  be  collected  together,  they  must  be  deposited  in 
floitable  receptacles,  and  rendered  useful  and  aocessi- 
ble»  from  a  proper  arrangement  of  their  names  in  a  ca- 
talogue. Some  libraries  are  contained  in  one  large 
apartment ;  others  as  extensive  in  several  of  smaller 
sise,  wludi  seems  preferable.  As  books  consist  of  pe- 
rishable materials,  air  and  heat  are  essential  to  their  pre- 
servation. Where  a  library  is  already  completed,  its 
contents  may  be  deposited  in  different  compartments 
according  to  their  subjects ;  but  Uiis  does  not  appear  a 
convenient  distribution  fisr  one  in  a  state  of  progrea- 
sive  enlargement  There  it  will  be  more  beneficially  ef- 
fiected  merely  according  to  sise,  while  the  contents  are 
explained  in  catalogues,  framed  under  a  systematic 
form.  But  although  the  utility  of  such  catalogues  be 
indispensable,  as  without  tiiem  it  is  impossible  to  repress 
exuberances  in  certain  branches,  or  to  supply  deficien* 
des  in  others,  the  learned  are  not  agreea  on  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  system ;  whence  the  catalogues 
•f  the  greater  number  of  libraries  are  prepared  simply 
according  to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  varioua 
works.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  fixing  on 
leadkig  heads.  Some  of  these  are  obvious,  b«t  some  fiw* 
qnently  adopted  are  obscure :  however,  it  is  evident, 
that  any  division  separating  printed  treatises  from  those 
in  manuscript  or  classifying  books  according  to  Ian- 
guage,  must  be  defective.  Bacoti,  Diderot,  and  oUmt 
leamed  men  have  maintained,  that  all  human  know* 
ledge  rests  on  three  fundamental  prindpleSy  memory, 
reason,  and  imagination,  by  which  latter  we  presume 
invention  is  also  to  be  understood ;  that  memory  is  the 
source  of  history,  reason  of  philosophy,  and  imaginatioa 
of  poetry.  It  has  been  proposed  to  classify  the  cata- 
logue of  a  library  accorcung  ta  these  and  their  subordi** 
nate  branches.  By  some  authorsy  they  have  been  far« 
ther  interpreted  thus :  1.  Memory,  or  history ;  2.  Rea- 
son, phifosophy  or  science ;  S.  Imagination,  poetry,  li- 
beral arts,  mechanical  arts.  It  has  been  also  proposed, 
to  arrange  a  catalogue  under  the  five  branches,  theo- 
logy, jurisprudence,  history,  philosophy,  and  belles  let- 
tres,  and  such  was  die  plan  principally  followed  of  late 
in  the  national  library  at  Paria.  But  in  Britain,  the 
word  philosophy  is  now  of  very  doubtful  interpretation  ; 
and  belles  lettres  is  so  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite, 
that  miscellanies  |>erhaps  would  be  equally  explicit.  A 
system  less  defective,  tnough  dso  in  five  parts,  is  pr»i 
posed  by  Debure,  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  sdenoes 
and  arts,  belles  lettres,  history.  This  removes  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  plan  of  Baom  and  Diderot,  which  |3aoea 
works  on  sculpture  and  architecture  along  with  those 
of  fiible  and  romance;  an  aniiigement  quite  repulsive 
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Ubasf,  to  modern  ideas  of  tbe  digtiity  of  science,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts.  Debure  classified  several  useful 
catalogues  accordingly,  by  which  theology  is  subdivide 
ed  into,  1,  Bibl^,  interpreters,  critics,  commentators; 
^.  Councils^  liturgies,  fathers ;  3.  Theologians.    Jurit- 


ed  into  details,  willprove  eioeedingly  oon7esient,a(m|ii  Utu 
they  are  not  intimately  connected  tpgether.    If  all  the     \ 
works  on  the  military  art,  dl  those  on  engraving,  ind 
all  on  musics  are  entered  respectively  under  three  di& 
ferenC  branches,  the  welfare  of  thelitirary  to  whidithm 


\ 


J,  Graiamar ;  2.  Rhetoric ;  3.  Poetry ;  4.  Philology ;  5.  be  very  profitably  consulted  for  details :  See  IMioL 
Folygraphy.  History  into,  1.  Historical  prolegomena;  noire  Bibliographique,  torn.  ii.  p.  271-  The  prindpal 
2,  Geography;  3.  Chronology;  4.  Ecclesiastical  histo*     ****'««♦  "♦'*  «o-.*^'«»^  — *v«Uo «^  — i k:-!1-  i./T 

5f;  5.  Profane  history  of  ancient  monarchies ;  6.  Mo- 
em  European  and  foreign  history ;  7.  Historical  para^ 
lipomena ;  8.  Antiquities ;  9.  Literary,  academic,  and 
.bibliographical  histoxy ;  10.  Biography;  11.  Historical 
extracts.  This  system  is  founded  almost  exclusively 
on  that  of  Gabriel  Martin,  who  divides  literature  into 


the  five  primitive  classes  adopted  by  Debure,  and  who, 
Jby  the  arrangement  of  no  less  than  148  catalogues,  had 
an  of^xntunity  of  reducing  his  theory  to   practice. 
These  systems  have  been  followed,  in  many  instances, 
with  very  little  alteration,  though  probably  from  being 
more  generally  known.    Denis,  the  imperial  librarian 
at  Vienna,  prc^ioses  an  arrangement  under  seven  dif- 
ferent beads,  which  probably  could  be  adopted  with 
eonsiderable  convenience;  theology^  jurisprudence, phi- 
losopby,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  philology.  He 
considers  that  theology  is  connected  with  jurisprudence 
fay  the  ecclesiastical  councils ;  jurisprudence  with  phi- 
losophy by  the  law  of  nature ;  philosophy  with  medi- 
cine by  natural  history ;  medicine  with  mathematics  by 
anatomy  ;  mathematics  with  history  .  by  chronology ; 
biatory  with  philology  by  heroic  fables ;  and  that  phi« 
lology  is  connected  with  theology  by  mythology.  Ano* 
ther  system,  rather  more  explicit,  was  offereaat  Jena, 
which  divides   literary  works  into   sixteen  different 
dasses :  I.  The  knowledge  of  books  ;  2.  Philology ;  3. 
Theolo^;  4. Jurisprudence ;  5. Medicine;  6. Philoso- 
phy ;  7.  Pedagogy ;   8«  Science  of  the  statesman ;  9. 
iicienoeof  the  soldier;  10.  Knowledge  of  nature;  li,» 
Knowledge  of  arts  and  trades;  12.  Mathematics;  18, 
Geography  and  histoiy;  14.  Fine  arts;  15.  Literary 
history  ;  16.  Miscellanies.     We  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
system  proposed  by  M.  Thiebault ;  for  it  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  practice.    A  system  in  very  copious  detail 
U  suggested  by  M.  Peignot,  the  author  of  several  works 
an  what  is  now  called  bibliography,  a  subject  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  reduced  to  any  fix^  principles. 


object  is  to  associate  works  on  analogous  subjects,  for  it 
is  from  this  juxtaposition  that  utility  is  derived.  Tbe 
most  convement  arrangement  of  a  catalogue,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  according  to  matter,  along  w|th  an  indet 
auctorum.  In  one  department,  natural  hiiiory,  tbe  cits* 
logue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  forms  an  excellent  model, 

rafying  the  subject  of  every  treatise,  its  extent,  and 
number  of  plates;  besides  which,  there  is,  in  many 
instances,  an  obituary  of  the  authors.  Another  cats* 
logue,  not  of  a  library  indeed,  but  of  all  works  connect- 
ed with  mathematics  and  physics,  was  lately  published 
by  F.  G.  A»  Murhard,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  whidi 

§  roves  exceedingly  useful  to  those  pursuing  such  sta- 
les, and  is  also  a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  cussificatioD 
of  a  literary  collection. 

Rules  for  the  formation  of  a  library,  must  be  depen* 
dent  on  the  taste  of  the  a^,  and  the  purpose  for  wludi 
it  is  designed,  whether  private  or  public     Hence  few 
of  those  bud  down  by  Gabriel  Naude,  in  his  Avh  poirr 
dresior  uue  Biblioiheque,  are  now  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  works.     Nevertheless  there  in 
authors  historians,  moralists,  and  explorers  of  naturil 
phenomena,  who  will  be  always  prized,  because  their 
writings  are  founded  on  immutable  troth.    Some  col- 
lectors have  addicted  themselves  to  the  early  editions, 
to  certain  sciences,  to  arts  and  trades,  to  works  whose 
chief  embelh'shment  is  engravings,  or  to  those  mer^ 
printed  on  a  large  sixe  of  paper.    It  is  b^  the  union  of 
all  these  peculiarities  that  a  great  public  library  is  fomK 
ed.  But  its  basis  ought  to  rest  onoriginal  works  of  troth, 
for  they  alone  are  the  souroe^  of  knowledge  ?  commen- 
tators and  critics  hold  a  secondary  place ;  and  works  of 
fiction  may  be  introduced  for  amusement.  The  extent  of 
a  library  is  indefinite.  One  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for 
his  learning,  is  said  to  have  possessed  only  four  volume^^ 
Leibnitx  declares,  that  his  library  had  no  more  than  the 
lirorks  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Eudid,  Plutarch, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.    IjoMl 


This  is  chiefiy  founded  on  the  three  great  sources  of^   dn  Fresnoy  makes  a  calcuktion,  whereby  it  iqfipeaisUiat 
Jmowledge,  accordinff  to  the  philosophers  heSwf  named,'    no  one  can  read^  above  900  folio  volumes  an  his^  life; 


memory,  reason,  and  imagination,  preceded  by  the  ar- 
ticle bibliography.  M.  Peignot  enumerates  about  250 
different  heads,  under  which  the  books  may  be  arran« 
ged;  but  we  cannot  see  on  what  sound  prindple  natu* 


from  all  which  is  deduced  the  inutility  of  extennve  li* 
braries.  These  remarks  will  not  apply  to  thoae  orflco- 
tions  destined  for  public  use;  but  toe  words  of  Sences 
never  should  be  forgot^  non  refert  quam  nudta  IAro$ 


»i/ iUftoi^  is  tanked  uiider  HISTORY ;  and  the  science  q/*   aei/9f(am6oaor^ieair,  inferring,  &at  the  quality  ot'booki* 


naiurt,  comprehtoding  some  of  its  most  essential  parts, 
under  PHt<.oso^HY.  Neither  can  we  reconcile  the  po» 
aition  of  die  military  art,  whidi  stands  between  engra» 
ving  and  mKaic,  with  the  principles  of  analogy.  What 
is  now  said,  sufficiently  evmces  the  difficulty  of  dasa^ 
lying  th^  catalogue  of  a  great  library  according  to  any 
unobjectionable  system ;  yet  it  is  not  absolute^  essen* 
tial  Uiat  such  arrangement  should  proceed  on  Uie  most 
ttftned  principles  ;rar  a  few  general  heads,  each  branch^ 

3 


not  their  number,  is  the  primaiy  consideration,    (c) 

LIBRATION.    See  Astronomy. 

LICHANOS-HYPATON,  in  the  music  of  the 
Greeks,  implied,  the  D»  next  bebw  the  base  diffof  oor 
modem  scale. 

LICHANOS-MESON,  in  the  muaic  cyf  the  Greeks, 
implied  the  G,  next  above  the  bass  cliff  o£  oar  modem 
scale. 
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Ibkheo.    LiCHiN  is  the  name  for  an  extemive  natural  order  of 

'^/•^  plantSj  in  the  lower  scale  of  the  vegetable  creation. 
They  appear  generally  in  the  form  of  crusts^  covering 
rocks  and  the  bark  of  trees.  In  English^  they  are 
known  under  the  comprehensive  denominations  o£rock» 
mots  and  iree-moss  ;  but  few  of  the  species  are  distin- 
guished by  particular  names.  The  dye-stufTs  called 
crchal  and  cudbear,  are  kinds  of  lichen ;  and  so  are  the 
oai-Jungi  and  ground-liverwort,  which  at  different  times 
have  been  in  estimation  as  medicines^  the  former  in  pul« 
monaiy  complaints^  and  the  latter  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dw. 

By  the  older  botanical  writers,  the  lichens  were  class- 
ed along  with  the  frondose  muscL    Our  countryman, 

SfoooB.  Morison  of  Aberdeen,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford, 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  first  who 
separated  them^  He  formed  them  into  a  genus,  under 
the  title  of  Muscthfungus,  their  leatherv  substance  lead- 

TouzDcfort.  ing  him  to  consider  them  as  allied  to  the  fungi.  Tour- 
nefort,  in  the  InsHhttiones  Rei  Herbarue,  1700,  first  ap-. 
plied  to  them  the  general  term  Lichen ;  but  he  made  a 
separate  genus  of  those  having  a  coralline  shape,  de- 
scribing Uiem  along  with  certam  fiin^us  plants,  such 
as  davarise,  under  the  title  of  Coralloides.  Micheli  la- 
boured inde&tigably  in  illustrating  the  lidiens.  In  his 
Nova  Plantarum  Genera,  1729,  they  are  divided  into 
DO  fewer  than  58  sections,  and  nearly  300  species  are 

ySiumu  described,  and  not  a  few  of  them  delineated.  DiUe- 
Dina,  in  his  HUUnia  Mumorum,  1741,  arranged  them 
under  the  names  of  Usnea,  Coralloides,  and  Lichen^ 
oides,  leaTOig  the  simple  word  Uchen  to  signify  the  of-, 
ficinal  liverwort.  The  filamentous  sgecies  were  associ- 
ated with  the  oonfervae,  under  the.  first-mentioned  title 
c^  Usnea;  the  former  being  Usnese  arboreal,  and  the 
latter  Usnese  aquaticse. 

.  The  justly  celebrated  Limueus  employed  himself 
diiefly  in  investigating  phffnogamous  plants,  by  means 
of  wnidi  he  was  best  aole  to  establish  his  Sexual  Sys- 
tem. In  the  Alga&,  he  did  little  more  than  arrange  and 
adapt  to  his  own  views  the  plants  described  by  Miche- 
li^ l5illf»iius,  and  others.  He  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  lichens,  on  account,  it  is  jpresumed,  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  descriptions  given  by  preceding 
writers,  which  did  not  enable  him  to  construct  re- 
gularly the  compendious,  but  luminous  specific  cha- 
racters in  which  ne  delighted.  He  comprehended  the 
-whole  under  one  great  and  heterogeneous  ^nus,  Li- 
cJien ;  but  he  divi£d  it  into  eight  sections,  distinguish- 
*ed  hy  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  pWts : 
1.  Orustaceous  with  tubercles;  2.  crustaceous  with 
shields ;  3.  tiled ;  4.  foliaceous ;  5.  leathery ;  6.  bear* 
in^  cups ;  7.  shrub-like ;  and  8.  filamentous. 

Since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  great  p^pogress  has  been 
made  in  the  investi^^ticHi  of  the  lichens.  The  distin- 
^ruished  Hedwig,  and  the  still  more  accurate  Gaertner, 
esLamined  with  care  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
tribe  of  plants,  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  been  little 
attended  to.  But  the  author  who  principally  extended 
oar  botanical  knowledge  of  the  licnens,  was  Dr.  Hoff- 
man of  Gottingen.  Between  1784  and  1792,  this  la^ 
borious  author  published  descriptions  and  figures  of  all 
the  known  speciesi,  under  the  title  oi  Ennmeratio  Ia- 
chenum^  He^  at  dia^same  time,  attempted  their  divi- 
sion into  natural  genera,  founded,  like  the  sections  of 
Linnsnis,  on  the  general  habit  of  the'planta*    He  was 
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succeeded  in  this  department  of  botany  by  I>r.  Erich 
Acharius,  whose  works,  it  is  remarked  by  Sir  James 
£dward  Smith,  "  form  a  new  era  in  crjrpto^amic  bo-  Awwn» 
tany,  and  will  most  likely  prove  the  foundation  of  all 
that  can  in  future  be  done  on  the  subject."  If,  there- 
fore, the  illustrious  Linnaeus  was  deficient  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  al^,  it  was  reserved  for  another 
eminent  Swede  to  duadate  this  difficult  branch  of  the 
science. 

After  some  account  of  the  scructnre  of  lichens,  and 
of  the  mode  of  fructification,  or  of  propagation,  in  this 
obscure  tribe  (^  plants  the  reader  shall  be  presented 
with  a  detailed  view  of  the  Acharian  system.  Several 
new  terms  must  unavoidably  be  used ;  but  they  shall 
be  as  sparingly  employed  as  possible,  and  their  mean- 
ing carefully  explameo.  A  short  account  of  the  uses 
of  the  lichens,  m  domestic  or  rural  economy,  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  arts,  will  be  subjoined. 

• 

Lichens  are  produced  on  the  hardest  and  most  bar- 
ren rocks,  and  at  great  elevations ;  on  old  waUs ;  on 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  whether  the  bark  be 
smooth  or  rugged ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  par- 
ticularly in  moorish  soils.  They  are  found  in  all  cli- 
mates, and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  being  naturally  fit- 
ted to  resist,  not  only  heat  and  cold,  but  dryness  and 
wetness.  They  suffer  more,  however,  from  drought 
than  firom  humidity ;  and  in  diis  country,  like  the  mus- 
ci,  they  appear  to  greatest  advantage  at  the  moist  sea- 
sons of  the  year.-7-A  few  notices  r^paiding  their  habi* 
tats,  will.be  more  intelli^ble  after  the  Acharian  aat^ 
'  rangement  has  been  explained. . 

Sirmiure  of  Lichens^ 

These  plants  have  no  distinct  and  regular  roo/«.  Some  Stractoreof 
spedes,  sudb  as  the  common  ground-liverwort,  have  lichens, 
small  fibres  issuing  from  the  rage  and  under-surface 
of-  the  frond :  others  are  immediately  attached  to  their 
place  of  growth,  for  example,  to  stones,  as  if  by  a  sort 
of  cement.    They  are  equally  destitute  o£  stems,  and 
also  of  leaves,  properly  so  caUed     The  part  most  an- 
aloffous  to  a  l&£,  and  which  constitutes  the  principal, 
body  of  the  plant,  is  frequently  termed  ihejrondi  Dy  Thalluf,  or- 
Adiarius,  it  is  denominated  XbethaUus.    This  thaUus  is  f'^''^ 
often  merely  a  thin  flat  crustaceous  expansion ;  some- 
timesj  however,  it  is  foliaceous  and  lobed ;  again,  it  ia 
brandied,  and  like  a  shrub  in  miniature ;  in  some  cases 
it  seems  to  be  only  a  pulpy  or  gdatinous  mass ;  and  in 
others,  little  else  than  a  sort  of  powdery  matter. . 

In  die  leaf-like,  and  in  the  branched  lichens,  the 
thaUus  is  distinctly  composed  of  two  parts.  (1.)  The 
exterior  is  commonly  hard,  cartilaginous,  or  crusta- 
ceous, homogeneous,  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  organi- 
sation in  its  texture,  but  aboimding  every  where  with 
very  minute  granular  bodies,  the  nature  of  which/will^ 
be  afterwards  explained.  This  is  called  the  cortical 
substance.  It  forms  both  the  upper  and  under  stratum 
of  the  thallus,  in  most  of  the  fohaceous  lichens^  being 
wanting  below  however  in  some  of  these,  and  also  in 
the  oimform  crustaceous  species ;  in  those  which  are  :  - 
shriib-like,  it  surrounds  the  branches  and  ramuli.  In ; 
the  humid  state,  the  parenchyma  o£  this  cortical  sub* 
stance  is  somewhat  gelatinous ;  and  in  many  species  it 
consists,  to  the  extent  of  half  its  weight,  of  mucilage.* 
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"Lifllifii.  and  gelatine.  (St.)  The  other  constituent  part  of  the 
thallua,  indoaed  by  the  oortical^  is  called  the  nteduUary 
substance.  It  is  generally  softy  cottony,  or  fibrous,  and 
apparently  vascuuu*. 

No  spiral  vessels  are  observable,  nor  have  any  parti- 
cular kmd  of  circulating  vessels  been  traced  in  lichens. 
Seldom,  indeed,  can  the  structure  be  shewn  to  be  eiAer 
distinctly  vascular  or  cellular. 

Lichens,  so  simple  in  general  structure,  possess  in  a 
strong  deme  that  equality  of  the  living  principle,  which 
tends  to  we  formation  of  new  parts,  or  to  tne  supply 
of  such  as  may  have  been  injured.  If  a  part  ot  the 
cuticle  of  a  coriaceous  lichen  be  destroyed,  so  as  to 
eiqpose  the  internal  white  substance,  this  white  part 
soon  acquires  a  greenish  colour,  which  Ramond  traced 
to  the  extravasation  of  a  peculiar  juice.  The  different 
parts  of  lichens  often  grow  togetner,  or  become  con* 
joined,  and  the  plants  thus  assume  very  various  forms. 
Indeed,  the  more  simple  the  organization,  the  greater 
seems  the  tendency  to  irr^ular  sprouting;  and  the 
greater,  of  course,  the  dissunilarity  between  indivi- 
duals G^  the  same  species. 

Lichens  are  not  only  perennial  plants,  but  they  pos- 
sess the  curious  facul^  of  C9ntinmnff  for  years,  without 
Undergoing  any  perceptible  change.  Dr.  Withering  men* 
tions  one  case,  in  which  the  parts  of  fructification  of  an 
individual  lichen  remained,  without  visible  alteration,  for 
the  long  period  of  ten  years !  In  such  kind  of  fructifi- 
cation we  may  confidently  expect  something  very  dif- 
ferent, in  nature  and  properties,  from  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  phienogamous  plants ;  and  it  will  soon  appear 
that  we  ao  meet  with  somediing  veiy  different 

Frudificoiion  tfUchefU. 

PructiSca-        The  fructification  of  lichens,  or  the  mode  in  which 
tloD  of         they  are  propagated,  has  long  been  a  botanical  pro- 
l'^^'*        blem,  which  nas  exercised  the  talents,  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  most  acute  cryptogamists.    Before  stat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Acharius,  therefore,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  advert  to  what  was  taught  by  Hedwig,  ana  by 
Gaertner,  as  the  two  most  distmgui&ed  writers  on  the 
suUect 
iledwig.  Hedwig,  it  is  well  known,  bestowed  much  pains  in 

examining  the  fructification,  not  only  of  the  frondose 
mosses,  but  of  lichens ;  and,  till  of  late,  his  authority 
was  pretty  generally  assented  to  by  botanists.  On  the 
fronos  of  many  lichens,  numerous  smaU  mealy  tubercles, 
or  wart-like  excrescences  appear,  commonly  of  the  same 
colour  and  texture  as  tiie  m>na.  On  dividing,  by  a 
vertical  section,  some  of  these  tubercles  in  an  early 
stage  of  tiieir  growth,  Hedwig  found  them  to  consist 
of  a  congeries  of  cells,  each  of  them  containing  a  gra- 
nulous  mass.  The  granules  he  regiirded  as  particles  of 
pollen.  When  the  tubercle  acquires  a  deep  brown  co- 
lour, it  is  at  maturi^ ;  the  pollen  then  escapes,  and 
the  tubercle  becomes  black.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
something  hke  a  male  flower,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
one  bent  on  extending  the  sexual  hypothesis  to  plants 
of  every  tribe.  On  a  different  part  of  the  same  plant, 
or  oh  a  different  plant  of  the  same  species,  appear  a 
number  of  rup-shaped  or  target-shaped  bodies,  either 
SMsile,  or  supported  on  short  pedicles,  commonly  of  a 
gjreenish  colour,  but  gradually  becoming  dark  as  they 
npen.  When  the  ripe  cups  and  shields  are  divided  by 
a  vertical  section,  they  are  found  to  contain,  immedi- 
attely  under  the  dark  crust  at  the  top,  a  number  of 
small  mr-flhaped  bodies,  arranged  in  perpendicular 
^yers.    These  Hedwig  considered  to  be  the  ipcrat,  or 


seeds ;  and  the  cups  or  shields  were  of  coozse  tlie  ft.   Licfea 
male  flowers.  "^r^ 

Thedilijgent  and  sagadons  Gaertner took  adiftmn Gaotaa 
view.  His  observations  led  him  to  condade,  thst  the 
powdery  matter,  and  minute  oblong  bodies,  oontained 
within  the  tubercles,  shields,  or  saucers,  consist  not  of 
pollen  or  of  seeds,  but  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  gems  or  buds. 
This  kind  of  bud  he  denominates  the  propago,  and  de- 
scribes as  being  a  simple  gem,  without  leaves  or  regular 
shape,  in  some  cases  naked,  and  in  others  covered  widi 
an  envelope.  When  at  maturity,  tiiese  flems  sepante 
from  the  parent  plant;  they  are  dispersed  in  the  same 
way  as  seeds,  and  a  new  progeny  springs  up.  They  are 
so  far  analogous  to  seeds ;  but,  considered  pnysiokgical* 
ly,  they  are  more  strictiy  allied  to  buds. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  several  of  die  mote 
perfect  plants  are  bulbiferous ;  as  may  be  seen  in  ths 
true  Lilium  bulbiferum  of  Linnaeus,  and  tiie  tiger-nMU 
ted  lily  of  China,  L.  tigrinum ;  and  in  not  a  few  ofths 
alliaceous  tribe,  such  as  Allium  carinatum,  and  arena- 
rium,  which  are  both  natives  of  Britain:  viviparoui 
grasses  are  common  on  our  upland  pastures,  aa  Atra 
carapitosa  vivipara,  Festuca  vivipara,  and  Poa  fiexuoaa 
and  alpina :  and  many  plants  can  be  propagated  by  tub- 
ers, as  the  common  potatoe,  and  the  Jerusalem  artidioke. 
AU  such  plants,  it  will  be  observed,  might,  in  fityoor- 
able  situations,  produce  seeds ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
nature  has  provided  these  resources  in  order  that  the 
species  might  with  more  certainty  be  continued  in  in- 
element  regions,  or  on  sterile  soils,  we  might  natu* 
rally  expect  that  lichens  would,  in  that  respect,  be  ad- 
apted to  the  contingencies  to  which  they  are  expoaed, 
of  being  successively  scorched,  drenched,  and  firosen  on 
tiie  same  barren  rocks.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  verj 
simple  organization  of  the  lichens  might  lead  us  a  prion 
to  expect,  that  they  would  be  increased  by  means  lew 
complicated  than  are  observed  in  phaenogamoos  plants. 
It  is  jusdy  remarked  by  Sprengel,  that  the  propsg>ti(m 
by  gems,  in  the  less  perfect  planta,  prevaiu  mart  and 
more  as  the  organisation  is  lower.  It  b^ins  to  occur 
in  die  frms,  is  more  general  in  die  mosses,  stiU  more 
so  in  the  hepaticae,  and  most  prevalent  of  all  in  die  li- 
chens and  confervas. 

The  opinion  of  Gaertner  has  been  established  by  die  UAaij^ 
labours  of  Acharius}  and  lichens  (and  probably  '^^^ 
Fuci,  or  sea^weeds)  are  henceforth  to  be  oonsidoed  aa 
gemmiparous  plants,  propagated  only  by  bud-knota,  or 
gongyli. 

It  is  remarked  by  Adiarius,  that  die  frond,  whidi 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  lidien,  performs  the  fun^ 
tions  of  a  universal  receptacle,  and  may  be  regarded  in 
that  light  The  numerous  processes  aJready  alluded  to 
as  ffenerally  observable  on  the  surface  of  die  thalltti, 
and  which,  according  to  their  shape  and  appearancei 
have  been  called  saucers,  shields,  and  targets,  are  con- 
sidered as  partial  receptacles,  and  are  by  him  denomi* 
nated  Apothecia.  They  are  either  regular  or  aceescnh  kf^ 
When  they  occur  of  shnilar  structure  in  various  sfean  ««*■• 
of  lichens,  and  constitute  a  generic  character,  th^  stt 
said  to  be  regular  or  true ;  when  they  are  variable  tr 
irregular,  and  afford  ordy  specific  distinctions,  they  tst 
said  to  be  accessory.  From  die  thallus,  in  many  >ps- 
des,  rises  a  kmd  <^  litde  stalk,  called  podetio,  nipp^ 
ing  the  apothedum.  When  the  stalk  is  very  snuQl  and 
short,  it  IS  styled  podiceila.  The  propriety  of  employ- 
ing such  new  terms  is  obvious;  a  peduncle,  forexani^/ 
(the  parallel  term  employed  in  speaking  of  phaenoga* 
mous  pUmts,)  sustains  the  flower  and  fruiti  and  flpring* 
from  the  stem;  while  die  apoAccim  of  lichens  preieot 
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LichcB.    neither  flowers  nor  fruity  and  the  stalks  upon  which  these 

^-"V"*'  apothecia  are  elevated  ai-ise  from  a  common  receptacle. 

Coottntt  of      In  order  distinctJy  to  see  the  stracture  of  an  apothe- 

the  Apoche-  dum,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed^  it  is  neces- 

^  sary  to  mak^  a  perpendicular  section ;  and,  for  this  pur- 

po6e>  it  is  right  to  prepare  the  specimen  by  moistening  it 

mdually  for  some  hoars.    The  emplo^ent  of  a  pocket 

kns>  or  small  microscope,  is  likewise  mdispensable. 

The  apothecia  of  some  lichens  are  observed  at  first 
to  be  covered  with  an  extremely  fine  membrane,  some- 
what analogous,  it  has  been  thought,  to  the'  involucruin 
or  volva  of  the  agarid.  But  this  membrane  is  not  very 
generally  found;  and  Acharius  considers  it  as  not 
otherwise  useful  than  in  protecting  die  apothedum 
when  tender.  The  apothecia,  or  partial  receptades, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  merely  as  modifications  o£ 
the  thallus  itself,  and  as  composed  externally  of  the 
same  substance,  though  firequently  of  a  different  colour. 
Upon  making  the  section,  oertam  vessels,  disposed  in 
vertical  rows,  are  displaydL  These  constitute  the  /!a- 
mina  proiigera,  or  gemmiparoui  plate,  (the  teminal  layer 
of  Sprengdl  They  are  compact,  firm,  smooth,  and 
pelludd.  within  these,  numerous  small  bodies  are  ob- 
served, which  are  the  gongtfli  or  Imd^knots  already  al- 
luded to,  and  which  are  minute  opaque  bodies.  The 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  gemmiparous  plate  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  solution  by  continued  moisture 
during  autumn  and  winter,  the  gongyli  probably  then 
escape  and  germinate.  In  some  lidiens,  the  gongyli 
are  not  produced  in  gemmiparous  plates,  but  in  gemmi- 
]MUKms  nvdei;  and  each  nudeus  is  invested  with  a 
membrane  caUed  penthtaum,  which  is  homy  when  dry, 
and  pelludd  and  gelatinous  when  wet.  Both  the  plates 
and  the  nudd  are  divided  into  ce&»and  often  also  into 
vesicles.  Cells  (the  Ikecm  of  Hedwig)  are  mere  oblong 
vessels  oi'  cavities.  If  these  onlv  occur,  the  jNurenchy- 
ma  of  the  anothecium  is  said  to  be  of  simpjk  texture  (m- 
wUare),  The  cells,  however,  are  firequenUy  compound, 
or  contain  within  themselves  smaller  cells :  these  small- 
er cells  were  erroneously  considered  as  the  naked  seeds 
by  Hedwig ;  but  they  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
gondii  like  the  simple  cells;  and  are  by  Acharius 
distingiiished  by  the  name  of  veskUs.  The  cells  of 
both  kindB  are  often  found  quite  empty,  though  out- 
w^nrdly  perfect;  vet  gongyli  abound  in  other  parts  of 
the  sufaetance  of  the  same  apothedum.  Gongyli  are 
universally  to  be  found  in  lichens;  ceUs  and  vesides, 
however,  are  freouently  wanting.  These  vessels  are 
apt  to  disappear  tnrough  age.  They  dry  up,  too,  like 
other  parts  of  the  lichen,  during  hot  weather ;  and  on 
the  return  of  the  moist  and  cool  season  of  ^e  year, 
they^  again  expand  ;-M^aracter8,  it  may  be  noticed  in 
passing,  which  are  quite  inappliosble  to  seeds. 

If  the  apothecia  were  to  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
lichens,  then  one  and  the  same  spedes  of  nlant  must  be 
held  as  nresentmg  often  two,  or  even  tnree  different 
kinds  of  fi-ucCificaticm ;  for  some  lichens,  besides  regu- 
lar nx>theda,  contain  tubercles,  warts,  or  pores,  all 
of  which  furnish  the  supped  seeds.  These,  indeed^ 
are  the  narts  which  Hedwig  regarded  as  die  male  or- 
gans, affording  pollen ;  they  do  not,  however,  &de  and 
disappear,  aft^  a  short  time,  like  tihe  anthers  and  sta- 
mina of  flowers,  but  endure  as  long  as  the  true  apothe- 
cia, ^They  are  termed  cephalodia  by  Acharius ;  and  he 
mentions,  that  from  the  powder  taken  from  some  of 
them,  the  lichen  has  been  observed  to  be  propagated.  In 
one  great  division  of  lichens,  the  iqxytheda  may  be  said 
to  be  fruit-shaped,  and  this  might  appear  to  strengthen 
fiomewbat  the  argument  diaim  from  apak^;  but  in 


two  other  great  divisions,  these  organs  are  nowise  fruit-  Lidwa. 
shaped,  but  are  of  the  nature  and  habit  of  the  tiballua  —  f  ^^ 
itself.  Even  where  no  regular  apothecia,  or  even  no 
powdery  excrescences  are  to  be  seen,  the  gongyli  or 
bud-knots  are  not  wanting ;  for  these  are  also  distri- 
buted through  the  frond  or  general  substance  of  the 
lichen.  Some  spedes  of  lichen,  it  is  well  known,  verv 
rarely  produce  their  shields  or  apothecia;  insomuch 
that  a  specimen  containing  them  b  prized  by  botanists 
as  an  invaluable  treasure.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  Lichen  nivalis  and  L.  ^laucus,  (Cetrariae);  L. 
pustulatus,  (Gyrophora);  L.  jubatus,  (Alectoria^;  L. 

Subescens,  ?Cormculana) ;  L.  perlatus  and  L.  pnyso- 
es,  (ParmeW);  and  with  L.  palmatus,  (Collema^; 
perfect  specimens  of  which  form  what  Adiaorius  woiud 
call  the  "  gttzm  of  a  lichenologist."  It  has  often  exd- 
ted  surprise,  that  plants  ^ich  so  seldom  presented  their 
parts  of  fructificadon,  should  vet  be  abundandy  spread 
over  our  rocks  and  trees.  Tnis  difficulty,  however,  is 
now  sadsfiictorily  explained.  These  lichens,  although 
incomplete  in  the  eyes  of  the  botanical  collector,  axe  m 
reality  perfect  plants  of  their  kind,  being  enabled  to 
reproduce  the  spedes  by  means  of  the  gems  dispersed 
in  the  substance  of  their  fronds. ' 

It  may  here  deserve  nodce,that,  in  this  tribe  of  plants,  Rcprodne- 
the  reproduction  by  gems  must  be  held  as  being  as  tloii  pcrfctt. 
complete  and  permanent  as  that  bjr  means  of  seeds.  It 
follows,  that  Mr.  Knight's  doctnne,  ''  That  the  onlv 
genuine  reproduction  in  v^getaUe  nature  must  be  c^ 
fected  by  seeds,"  cannot  be  considered  as  of  universal 
anplicadon,  but  will  fidl  to  be  limited,  at  all  events,  to 
pnienogamoas  plants.  Peihaps  it  may  be  found  to  be 
more  pardculany  adapted  to  the  arboreous  plants  with 
which  this  ingenious  writer  is  most  conversant,  and  to 
which  it  seems  in  every  respect  apjdicable. 

Lichens,  therefore,  aco(»*aing  to  the  views  of  Adia^  General 
rius,  may  be  described  as  forming  a  new  peculiar  Na-  diaractenr 
tural  Order,  distinct  from  the  other  cryptogamia;  and  ^*"^ 
as  ccHisisting  of  plants — in  whidi  the  wnde  oody,  whe- 
ther frond  or  crust,  performs  the  functions  of  a  univer- 
sal receptade,  or  thallus /^^af  various  shapes  ;-^without 
a  disdnct  root,  or  stem;— perennial ;— burnished  with 
vegetad  ve  corpusdes  or  gongyU,  (analogous  to,  but  some- 
thing intermediate  between  seeds  and  buds,  though 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  lifter),  by  which  die  speaea 
ia  condnued  ;-^tlie8e  gongyli  abounding  in  every  part 
of  the  substance  of  die  thauus,  bodi  externally  and  in* 
temaUy,  either  scattered,  or  collected  in  small  nests,-—^ 
and  at  the  same  time  exisdng,  indosed  ia  separate  or 
proper  organs,  whidi  are  sometimes  fhnt-shaped,  and 
generally  coloured,  odled  apoiheda  or  pardal  reoepi.^ 
tades. 

No  account,  it  is  beheved,  of  the  Adiarian  genera,, 
has  hitherto  impeared  in  any  English  publicadon.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  not  only  to  enumerate  die  ge- 
neric names,  but  to  detail  the  essential  eharacters;  and 
the  sul^ect  may  prob&bly  be  somewhat  facilitated  and 
relieved,  by  mendoning  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
British  lichens,  as  illustradve  of  the  respecdve  genera 
of  Acharius,  under  which  they  now  fisdl  to  be  arrayed. 
It  may  be  nodced,  that  some  years  after  die  pulmc»- 
don  of  his  Prodromus  lAchenofraphke  SuedcoB,  and  oT 
bis  Methodus  Lichenum,  Achanus  gave  to  die  world,  in^ 
1810,  an  enlarged  and  improved  work,  endded,  £»• 
chenograjMa  UniversaUs,  to  the  arrangement  and  no- 
menclature of  wbirb  we  shall  adhere.  It  miffht  per-, 
haps  be  possible  to  dispense  ahogedier  with^  tenna 
thdbts  and  apothea»im,  and  merafy  to  denominate  the- 
fbnoec  ipiiiMri«4  «ul  the  latter /loffio/ fv^^ 
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the  occmrefiGe  of  intefmediate  vemieoiis  reoeptades, 
in  aome  genera^  should  aeem  to  present  an  ojbstade.  In 
the  mean  time  we  shall  adopt  the  language,  and  plan  of 
■  description,  of  the  work  last  mentioned;  not  convinced, 
however,  that  it  would  not  be  better,  in  layins  down 
the  generic  diaracters,  to  notice  in  die  first  phc»  the 
ThaJlus,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  lichen>  and  then 
the  Apothecia,  which  are  small  and  subordinate  parts, 
although  they  afford  convenient  disdnotive  characters. 
Acharius  divides  lichens  into  three  great  daases.  1. 
.Idioikalami,  in  which  the  apothecia  are  different  in  sub- 
.stance  and  colour  from  the  thaUus;  2,  Ccenoikaiam,  in 
which  they  are  partly  formed  of  the  thallus ;  and  S.  Ho* 
maihalami  in  which  they  seem  to  consist  wholly  of  a 
production  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance  of 
the  thallus.  These  three  classes  embrace  forty»two 
genera,  the  author  having  considerably  increased  the 
number  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  Mdhadus 
Lichenunu  By  way  of  appendix,  a  class  o{  Atkalami  is 
added,  in  which  no  apottieda  appear,  or  have  hitherto 
been  detected :  This  mcludes  only  one  genus. 


S^ysHem  of  Acharius. 

Class  I.    fDIOTHALAMI. 

A.  HoMOOCNEf. 

^Gentu  1«  Spiloma.  Apoikeeia  varying  in  shape,  and  co* 
loured;  swollen  or  tnmid,  without  a  membranaceous 
border,  being  composed  of  naked  gongyli  heaped  to- 
gether. Thallus  OFUstaoeous,  luiiform  or  of  one  shape, 
somewhat  membranaceous,  and  scaly  or  powdery. 

This  and -the  next  genus  are  not  so  distinctly  marked 

as  most  of  the  others.   The  species  of  Spiloma  are  found 

on  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  decayed  wood,  having 

usually  the  appearance  of  a  scattered  dark-poloured 

'powder. 

2.  AnTHONia.  Apoikeeia  generally  inclining  to  round- 
shaped  ;  ilattish,  without  a  membranaceous  margin ; 
.covered  with  a  thin  black  membrane;  internally, 
somewhat  gelatinous,  and  of  simple  texture.  ThaUus 
crustaoeous,  uniform,  'or  membranaceous,  and  some- 
times approaching  to  cartilaginous. 

Lichen  lynceus,  described  and  figured  in  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,  t.  809>  affords  an  example  of  this  genus. 

j8»  Solorina.  Apoihecia  roundish,  sessile,  without  a 
border ;  covered  with  a  coloured  membrane;  within, 
subgdatinous,  and  containing  vesicles.  Thallus  lea* 
therv,  leaf-Uke;  beneath,  veined  or  marked  with 
fibrils. 

This  genus  includes  merely  two  species,  the  Lichen 
croceus  and  saocatus  of  Linnseus  and  of  English  Botany, 
which  were  formerly  ranked  under  Peltidea  by  Acha* 
yius  in  his  Methodns.  Solorina  crocea  occurs  on  some  of 
the  Scottish  mountains,  where  it  was  first  observed 
by  Dr.  Stuart  of  Luss ;  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  fine  saffron  colour  of  the  under-side  of  the  frond. 
In  S.  saccata,  the  apothecia  or  shields  frequently  ap- 
pear sunk  in  sockets;  but  this  is  only  when  the  plant 
IS  past  its  prime. 


4.  Gyalicta.  Apothecia  iaxcaiaat ;  concave,  immersed 
in  the  thaUus,  but  with  raised  edges  formed  by  the 
genyniparmia  piatesj  uroeolated  (or  lesettiblmg  a 


short  tube  with  a  wide  mdntfa),  and  covered  wi&  i  li^ 
.    thin  coloured  membrane;  within,  samewhat  geU.  ^^yw 
tinous,  and  of  simj^  texture.    ThaUus  crostaoeoaa  ^'^ 
unifinni.  *  8«* 

The  generic  name  is  derived  firom  the  Greek  yiwxac 
concave,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  apo^eda.  This 
^nus  includes  only  four  or  five  species ;  one  of  whidi 
IS  the  remarkable  Lichen  excavatusobsoredby  Tbun« 
berg  on  the  rocks  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  LxciDBA.    Apoihecia  circular,  sessile,  covered  with  Uete 
a  coloured  membrane;  bordered  by  a  r^ularly  equal 
disk ;  within,  of  simple  texture.     ThaUus  varying ; 
crustaoeous,  mther  uniform  or  figured;  rarely  f^J 
ceous,  md  doth-like  or  cottony. 

This  is  an  important  genus,  containing  more  than  i 
hundred  species,  and  embracing  many  of  tiie  umall 
crustaceous  lichens  which  ornament  the  hardest  rodu, 
and  which  first  begin  to  operate  their  disintegration. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  CattBana^ 
with  the  thallus  crustaceous  and  uniform;  2.  Lqpidom, 
with  the  thallus  crustaceous,  figured,  and  somewhat 
leaf-like;  and  S.  Crocyma,  with  the  thallus  figured, 
and  doth-like  or  cottony.  In  the  first  section  occur 
Lichen  immersus,  which  is  found  sunk  on  the  surface 
of  our  limestone  rocks,  and  of  the  chalk-difis  of  Eng< 
land;  the  wdl-known  and  beaptifiil  variety  of  Lidien 
atrovirens,  called  L.^eographicus,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  coloured  map, — a  plant  which  is  found  at  the 
liighest  elevations,  and  which  terminates  the  v^etft- 
tion  on  Chimborazo ;  L.  Dicksonii,  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Dickson  of  Covent  Garden,  and  found  by  him 
on  the  Scottish  mountains ;  and  L.  sanguinaziua,  re- 
nuirkable  for  the  bright  red  which  the  apothecia  pre- 
sent when  cut  with  a  knife,  or  which  they  ukimately 
acquire  when  thej  spontaneously  open.  As  examples 
of  the  second  section,  may  be  mentioned  L.  omesoens, 
luridus,  and  leucophfeus  of  British  authors.  Of  the 
third  section,  the  oniy  species  is  L.  gossypinusof  Swaits, 
found  on  tlie  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

• 

6.  Gyrophora.     Apotheda  circular,  sessile,  Sfnrally  Gj"l^* 
plaited ;  with  a  bonier ;  covered  with  a  odoiiied  man- 
brane  (black);  within,  of  simple  texture.    ThaSsi 
leaf-like,  membranaceous,  pekate,  or  supported  by  a 
central  stalk* 

Lichen  polyplwUus,  proboscideus,  and  pustulatus,  of 
Linnseus  and  <n  £nglisn  authors,  afiord  examples  of  this 
genus. 

?•  Calycium.     Apotheda   cup-ahaped,   with  a  stalker 
f rarely  sub-sessile),  and  surrounded  by  a  bonkr; 
nlled  with  a  powdery  mass,  which  forms  atfirsta 
flattish  and  afterwards  a  somewhat  globular  disk. 
ThaUus  crustaceous,  uniform. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  three  sections:  l.^ith 
sub-sessue  cups,  Acolium;  2.  Cups  stipitate  or  suppvt^ 
ed  on  stalks,  and  furnished  with  a  border,  Pkactittm; 
and  S.  Cups  stipitate,  the  disk  sub-globular,  almost  in- 
closing the  border;  StronguUwn.  In  most  of  the  ^ 
cies  the  crust  is  extremely  %n,  and  in  some  it  is  scarce- 
ly perceptible.  Several  of  those  with  stipitate  caps 
nave,  by  different  authors,  been  referred  to  the  genera 
Mucor  and  Trichia ;  for  instance,  Calycium  adculare 
of  Acharius  is  the  Trichia  fulva  of  Withering. 

8.  Opborapha.    Apoihecia  of  an  oblong  shape,  9th  Of^ 
sile,  covered  with  a  coloured  membrane  (falacK);  vi^ 
aati^aitened  disk,  indoeed  by  a  border;  witfuoi  d 
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roiigfa,  or  mnulated,  uniform. 

The  genenc  name  implieB  a  simikrilj  to  imtten  du 
racters.  There  are  two  sections:  Hytterina,  havinj^ 
oval  or  elliptical  apothecia ;  and  Alyxortna,  having  them 
of  a  linear  shape.  Tlie  former  may  be  illustrate  hv  a 
reference  to  the  Lichen  simplex  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Da^ 
vies,  in  tin.  Trans.  voL  iL  Of  the  latter,  a  new  spe- 
cies, named  O.  tridens,  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner  of  Yannouth. 

B.  Hbtcroginbi. 

9»  Gravhia.  Apotteeia  lineur,  immersed,  or  surround- 
ed  by  a  spunous  border  of  the  thallus ;  the  perithe- 
ctum  forming  an  interior  border,  within  which  a  na- 
ked disk  is  seen,  bein|^  the  upper  part  of  an  ekm|^ 
ted  nucleus,  which  is  cellularly  striated  within. 
Tibii/ttf  crustaceous,  membranaceous,  or  rough  and 
granulated;  uniform. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  perhaps  a  still  more 
striking  resemblance  to  written  auuncters.  One  of 
them  is  the  Lidien  scriptus  of  Linnsus,  which  is  coitf^ 
mon  on  the  smooth  bark  of  many  of  our  trees,  pardca- 
•  larly  oaks,  elms,  and  birches.  A  variety  of  this  sptdts 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  apothecia  so  arranged,  as 
to  represent  not  unaptly  many  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphidyet 

10.  BiATORA.  Apothecia  circular,  immersed,  present- 
ing a  concave  naked  disk,  encircled  by  the  perithe- 
dum,  which  forms  a  maxgin;  nudeus  compressed, 
of  nearly  unifonn  texture  within,  and  very  slightly 
marked  with  cellular  divisions.  Thallut  crustaceous, 
uniform. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  a  single  spedes  hitherto 
known,  B.  turgida,  whidi  inhabits  rocKs  in  the  ele^ 
vated  woods  ot  Switzerland.  It  has  mudi  the  halnt 
<xf  a  Leddea ;  but  is  distmjruished  by  possessing  a  pe- 
rithedum  and  nucleus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  fimv^,  signifying  a  small  jug  or  bowl. 

11.  VESRucaRiA.  if/wfAecMT  subglobular, partly  immer- 
sed in  the  thalhis;  covered  by  a  double  penthedum, 
the  exterior  one  cartilaginous  ^kick,^  set  with  p»- 
pilhe,  whidi  at  maturi^  exhibit  small  perfiirataons ; 
nudeus  subglobular,  cellular,  the  cells  mduding  ve- 
rides  of  a  concatenated  form.  Tkaitui  crustaoeoiis, 
membranaceous,  4somewhat  granulated  or  powdery ; 
uniform. 

Nearly  fifty  species  of  Verrucaria  are  described  by 
Adiarius.  They  are  divided  into  Bve  sections^  distin- 
guished by  the  nature  of  the  thallus :  1.  L^tmhhea, 
with  the  thallus  cartilaginous  and  smooth ;  8.  Blenno* 
rtna,  subgelatinous;  8.  LUhoicea,  crustaceous;  4.  Qf^ 
nizita,  crustaceous  and  powdery;  and,  6.  Inoderma, 
with  the  thallus  somewnat  sponge-like.  Few  of  the 
spedes  which  fall  under  this  genus  have  been  described 
b]^  British  authors.  Two,  however,  may  be  mentioned. 
Lichen  tessdatus  of  Eng.  Boi.  t.  533,  and  L.  ftis^us 
of  Turner,  in  Lm.  Trans,  vii.  p.  90.  Of  the  5di  sec- 
tion, itnuiy  be  added,  Sphseria  byssaoea  of  Withering, 
affords  an  example. 

12.  Enoocarpon.  ^po^Aecia  globular,  indttded  in  the 
thallus,  each  covered  with  a  membranaceous,  diapha- 
nous, simple  perithedum,  with  a  small  (blackish) 
perforation,  marked  by  an  indistinct  border,  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  surfiKC  of  the  thallus;  nudeus  glo^ 


bular,  commonly  fbmislied  with  eeils.  fAottitdther     Lic&cn. 
crustaoootts  and  uniform,  or  somewhat  cartilaginous, 
leaf-like,  and  lobed. 
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Among  the  foliaceous  spedes  of  Endocarpon,  may. 
be  mentioned.  Lichen  miniatus,  (E.  miniatum,  Ach.)  L. 
amphibius,  (£.  complicatum,  Adi.),  and  L.  aquaticus, 
(E.  Weberi,  Ach.)  of  English  authors. 

15.  Trypbthiliuk.  Apaiheeium  hemispherical,  aes- TiypsibB* 
sile,  (coloured),  induding  several  thalami,  or  smaller  ^^^'^ 
qpotheda;  covered  with  a  thick  (Uadi)  perithedum, 
terminating  above  in  a  small  prominent  perforation  ; 
the  apothedum  inchiding  the  others  withm  its  pro- 
per sdMtaiMe,  whidi  is  dustiact  fiom  thatof  the  tnal- 
Ina;  thenudei  globular,  and  furnished  with  cells. 
TAolktmembranaoeous,  and  somewhat  cartilagiiious ; 
unifborm. 

Only  two  spedes  of  Trypethelium  have  been  descri- 
bed ;  one  found  on  American,  and  the  other  on  Afiricaa 
trees.  The  common  qxithedum  of  this  geniis,  produ- 
cing subsidiary  apothecia,  is  evidently  a  distinct  organ, 
and  should  be  distinguished  by  an  appropriate  name. 
In  the  next  two  genera,  taken  nrom  a  recent  paper  of 
Acharius,  it  is  ciuled  Verruca. 

14k  Gltphib.  Apothecia  subcardlaginous ;  roundish,  aijpiua.' 
or  somewhat  eumgated ;  naked  above,  flattish,  dian* 
ndled ;  homogeneous  within ;  many  crowded  with* 
in  a  single  wart-like  organ,  (Verruca,)  formed  of  a 
coloured  substance  (black),  proper  to  itself,  or  distinct 
from  the  thallus.  ThalUts  crustaceo-cartilaginous, 
flatly  expanded,  and  adhering  dosely ;  uniform. 

This  ^enus  has  been  proposed  by  Acharius,  since  the 
publication  of  the  Uchenographia  Universalii,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Linnean  Society,  which  is  printed  in 
the  12th  volume  of  their  TranMotims.  It  is  allied  to 
Trjrpethelium,  in  having  a  peculiar  wart-like  recepta- 
de  or  verruca,  containing  several  apothecia ;  or  in  hav- 
ing a  common  apothedum  induding  several  partial  apo» 
theda ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the 
absence  of  perithedum,  porous  opening,  and  nucleus. 
The  spedes  of  Glyphis  are  found  chiefly  on  the  bark  of 
tropical  trees. 

15.  Criooxctok.  Many^  apotJueia  erowded  within  a  Chiodsrtsa. 
single  convex  or  spherical  wait-like  orjjpm^  (verruca,) 
formed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  distmct  firam  the 
thallus,  (white);  the  apothecia aomewhat  powdory, 
roundish,  (blaoL,)  heaped  together  within  the  body 
of  the  verruca,  while  on  its  surfiuse  wspp/eax  devated 
dots.  Thalhtt  cnutaceo-cartilaginous,  flat,  acttiering 
dosely,  uniform. 

This  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  has 
also  been  constituted  by  Adunrius  since  the  publia^on 
of  the  Uchenographia,  and  communicated  tnrongh  the 
medium  of  the  Lnmeam  Tratuadiont.  Only  two  spe- 
des have  been  described :  both  are  found  on  American 
trees;  one  on  the  bark  of  a  remarkable  tree,  Bonplan- 
dia  tnfoliata,  better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  An- 
gustura. 


Class  IL    COENOTHALAMI. 

A.  Phyhatoidri. 

16.  PoRiNA.  Apothecia  wart-like,  formed  of  Ae  siib-  Pteias. 
stance  of  the  thallus,  induding  many  thalami,  or 
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Binaller  receptacles,  covered  with  a  Toy  delicate 
tnmsparent  perithecium,  ponctared  above  with  small 
perforations ;  nuclei  subglobular,  fiimished  mth  cells 
and  vesicles.  ThaUua  cartilagineo-membranaceoaaj 
and  somewhat  crustaceous ;  imiform. 

Of  this  genus.  Lichen  pertusus  of  British  authors  is 
an  example. 

17-  Thbu>trbma.  Apolhecia  wari-like,  formed  of  the 
thallus,  hollowed,  with  a  border ;  each  indudbg  a 
single  thalamium,  or  smaller  receptacle,  encircled  by  a 
membranaceous  perithedum,  ultimatelv  bursting  a- 
bove ;  nucleus  compressed ;  within,  ot  simple  tex- 
ture, and  acquiring  somewhat  of  a  striated  appear- 
ance ^eatn  tne  regular  disposition  of  the  gcmgyli. 
ThaUui  cartilagineo-membranaoeous,  and  somewhat 
crustaceous;  uniform. 

For  illustration  of  this  genus.  Lichen  indusus,  and 
L.  ezandiematicus,  of  Engush  Botany,  may  be  reSerred 
to. 

Fjraniila.  18.  Pyrenula.  Apothecin  wart-like,  formed  of  the 
thallus,  including  a  single  subordinate  receptacle  or 
thalamium,  covered  with  a  thick  (black)  cartilaginous 
perithedum,  which  is 'prominent,  and  terminates  in 
apapilla ;  nucleus  globular^  and  fiihiifihed  with  cells. 
JVuulms  crustaceous,  or  cardlagineo-membranaceous ; 
uniform. 

This  genus  contains  very  few  spedes,  4md  is  nearly 
allied  to  Verrucaria  and  Porina.  Lichen  nertusus  of 
Thunberg  is  a  Pyrenula ;  but  the  periusus  or  other  au- 
thors is  a  Porina. 

Variohrise  ip.  Variolaria.  Awthecia  wart-like,  formed  of  the 
thallus,  (evory  wnere  rough  or  scab-like ;)  with  an 
indistinct  border,  including  and  concealing  a  com- 

Sressed  gemmiparous  plate,  divided  into  cells,  but 
estitute  of  a  |>erithedunL      Thalbu  cartilagineo* 
membranaceous,  or  crustaceous ;  uniform. 

Lichen  fiigisieus  of  Linneus,  which  is  pretty  common 
on  the  bark  of  our  beedh  and  hornbeam  trees,  is  a  vari- 
ety of  Vari<Jaria  communis  of  Acharius.  Lichen  lac- 
teus,  Lin.  is  likewise  a  Variolaria. 

fiageaia.  ,  80.  Saobdia.  Apotheda  wart-Uke,  formed  of  the  thal- 
lus, covered  above  with  a  coloured  membrane; 
marked  with  a  disk-abqped  depressicMi,  and  oonceal- 
ing  a  gemmiparous  plate,  which  is  shaped  like  a  nu- 
deus,  immeraed  in  the  substance  of  the  thallus,  and 
of  simple  tatxxre  withhu  Thallut  crustaoeoas,  uni- 
fbnn*  . 

Only  six  or  seven  spedes  of  this  genus  are  known ; 
they  are  small,  and  peculiar  to  hard  rocks.  One  spe* 
des,  S.  rufescens,  has  been  observed  only  on  the  sand- 
atone  rodu  of  England,  when  it  waa  detected  by  Mr. 
Turner.  The  name  is  derived  fimn  r«y«,  a  shield,  the 
aiMCheda  greatly  resembling  small  8hields,<^whidi 
might  be  siud  of  several  odier  gencnu 

B.  DiscoioBi. 

Ureeohria,  8L  Urcbolaria.  Apaihecia  drculEur,  widi  a  border 
formed  by  the  thallus;  the  gemmiparous  plate  co- 
loured, forming  a  cBsk  of  the  apothedum,  having  a 
proper  border,  or  being  elevated  on  the  drcumfe* 
rence,  somewhat  urceolate,  and  immersed  in  the  sttb« 
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ftance  of  the  thallus;  within,  of  a  stoiatcdMjpeaiwice.  Lkk 
and  furnished  with  cells.  Thailus  crusticeoiu  aod  ^r^ 
uniform;  sometimes  granulated  or  powdeiy.  ^^^^ 

This  genus  is  divided  into  two  sections.  1.  Asmtie. 
ria,  in  which  the  disk  has  no  distinct  border.  To  this 
section  belong  Lichen  lacustris  of  Withering;  and  L, 
cinereus,  Lin.  a  minute  but  common  spedes,  wliidi  of. 
ten  gives  bare  hard  rocks  a  greyish  appearance,  t  Am* 
phiiofna,  in  which  the  bolder  both  of  the  apothecium 
and  the  disk  is  distinctly  raised.  Of  thia  division,  Li. 
chen  scruposus,  of  Enjg.  Bot,  and  L,  calcarius,  Lin!  (L. 
dnerasoens  of  Withering,)  are  examples. 

£S.  Lbcanora.  Apotheda  circular,  thick,  sessile,  firm.  LecM 
ed  of  the  thallus;  gemmiparous  plates  cdoored,  form- 
ing  plano-convex  disks  of  the  apotheda ;  encircled 
by,  but  not  in  immediate  connection  with,  derated 
une<|ual  borders  of  the  thallus ;  within,  striated,  and 
furnished  with  cells.  Thallus  crustaceous,  taitar- 
like ;  uniform,  or  somewhat  lobed. 

This  extensive  genus,  of  which  Adiarius  describes 
above  180  species,  is  divided  into  three  sectioiifl.  1. 
.§Unodina,  with  a  uniform  crustaceous  thalhu;  as  in 
Lidien  ater,  L.  coarctatus,  and  L.  Tumeri,  of  £fig.fiof. 
L.  quadricolor  and  ooccineus  of  Dickscm,  L.  ventosui, 
Lin. ;  and  the  well-known  dje  lichens,  L.  pareDui, 
from  which  litmus  is  prepared ;  and  L.  tartareua,  whidi 
affords  the  cudbear  of^the  west  of  Scotland  S.  Pnro-  fun 
mas,  with  a  figured  thallus,  which  is  imbricated  or  sqna-  IW. 
mous.  Of  this  section,  the  beautiftil  Lichen  dedpiens  wx^  H  <  ^ 
be  mentioned  as  an  example ;  and  likewise  L.  crassas  of 
Hudson,  and  L.  canddarius  c»f  Linnaeus,  with  the  shred- 
ded frond  of  which  "  golden  candles"  are,  in  some  coun- 
tries, made  for  high  festivals.  S.  Placodia,  with  a  flat 
erustaoeotts  thallus,  stellated  or  lobed  on  the  drcuinfe- 
rence ;  as  in  Lichen'^lidna,  or  L.  Hede  oiFlon  Dm- 
ca,  L.  flavicans  of  Withering,  and  the  small  but  elegant 
L.  fhlvus  of  Dickson. 

88.  RoccBLLA.  Apotheda  circular,  closely  and  vhoHy  Raedk 
attadied  to  the  thallus ;  gemmiparous  plates  form- 
ing plano-convex  disks  to  the  apodieaa.  endrded 
with  sessile  borders  formed  by  the  thallus;  oorering 

globular  but  compressed  masses,  consisting  of  two 
lyers,  the  upper  transparent  and  mUier  gelatoaocs, 
the  under  blackish  and  compac^  induding  nests  of 
naked  gongyli.  Thallus  cartilaginous,  and  somewhac 
leathery;  round  or  tbread-shap^,  also  flat  and  shmb- 
like. 

To  this  genus  bdongs  the  celebrated  dye  lidien^  L.  puii 
roccella,  Lm.  TRoccella  tinctoria,  Ach.)    it  mwt  on  lU^* 
the  sea  rocks  or  Portland  ishmd,  but  is  rare  in  Ei^g^Iand.  ^^^'^ 
The  only  other  spedes  of  this  limited  genus  hitherto 
described^  are  the  Lichen  fuctformis,  Lin.  and  L.  fiMoi- 
des  of  Dickson,  which  occur  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
south  of  England,,  and  in  the  Channel  islands. 

S4.  EvBRNiA.  Apotheda  circular,  sessile,  edffes  raised,  Imu 
and  sli^idy  bent  inwards ;  gemmiparous  putes  fonn- 
ing  concave  disks,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  the 
thallus,  which  rises  beyond  them ;  within,  of  simple 
texture.  Thallus  brandied  or  laciniated,  oottonj,  or 
woolly ;  angular,  sometimes  compressed  or  flat 

This  genus  indudes  the  well-known  Lichen  prunasti^ 
Lin.  which  grows  abundantly  on  our  trees;  and  ano 
L.  vulpinus,  Lin.  which  is  considered  aa  poisaDOuSiaDd 
occurs  sparingly  on  trees  ixt  thia  country.   The  generic 
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name  is  taken  Aom  the  Greek  tm^,  branched,  in  aL  ^  This  g«iua,  named  in  henmur  of  a  dirtingiiJHhrd  Eng- 

kision  to  the  ramification  of  the  thallua.  hah  botuiiaty  Mr.  Borrer  of  Su8flex/(who,  it  is  under* 

stood,  has  been  long  engaged  in  preparing,  conjoin^^ 

25.  Sticta.  Apoihecm  areolar,  Unckiah,  adbenng  dose-  ^Jth  another  eminent  cryptogamist.  Air.  Dawson  Tur- 

ly  to  the  thaUus,  to  whidi  they  are  attached  by  the  „er  of  Yarmouth,  a  lAchenographia  Bnlannica,)  is  well 

centre,  while  they  are  otherwise  free;  gemmiparoos  diaracterized  l^  the  beauti&lly  fringed  species  L.  dli' 

plates  flat,  formmg  disks,  endrded  by  borders  of  the  aris  and  L.  teneDus  of  British  authors. 

thallus,  which  project  beyond  them.     ThaliuM  some*  ««  ^  ^     ,    .  ,.  *      ,  ^^ . 

what  leathery  and  cartilaginous,  foliaceous,  forming  *^  Cetraria.  Apoihecta  roundish,  plano-eoncaye,  at-  CcHsria. 


large  lobes ;  beneath,  villose  or  woollv,  and  general, 
ly  marked  with  pits  or  pores  (cypheUsp),  and  mealy 
warts  (soredia). 

This  genus  takes  in  the  Lidien  milmoiunius,  or  lung-* 
wart  moss,  which  is  common  on  tne  tnmka  of  old  treea 
in  this  ooimtry ;  but  neither  the  cypheike  nor  soredia 
are  seen  in  that  species.     Lidlien  scrobiculatus,  (verru- 


tadied  obliquely  to  the  margin  ti  the  thallus,  and 
therefore  loose  beneath,  elevated  and  bent  inward  at 
the  circumference;  gemmiparous  idate  surrounded 
by  a  projecting  border  fonned  by  the  thallus ;  with- 
in, of  simple  texture,  or  slightly  oelluliferous.  ThaU 
hu  membranaceous,  and  somewhat  cartilaginous,  fo- 
liaceous, irregularly  ladniated,  smooth  belo  w« 

The  well-known  Lichen  Islandicus  allbrds  an  exam« 


SS'^"j±!!'^'°^V^ter?fS^i;;5^*  ^^^y,               To  it  al«,  bdonga  L.  nivalis,  whi* 

SSl^'*^^?^        2S^^  I  ^t.w^  £«^ «« tfc  mimiiut  of  Ben  L.X  in  ScotM  but 

*^  ^  **2  ^S^SSS^ri  ?;rii?^  S^  WWdi  haa  not  there  been  found  in  fructification  :ftom 

PS^SJb^ZdTiwli'^^  A?bariu.welearn,*atU.,.«^«ap^^ 
mg  species,  which  cover  the  huge  stems  of  tropical  trees. 


coloured,  with  a  finely  scolloped  border,  formed  by  the 
thallus.  L.  juniperinus  and  glaucus  of  Linnaeus  are 
likewise  CetrariaB :  The  latter  spedes,  with  the  s^xithe- 
da  in  a  perfect  state,  (in  which  condition  it  is  rarely 
found,)  nas  been  detected  near  Inverary,  by  a  distin* 

and  free  beneath ;  gemmiparous  plate'  covering  the    guished   Scottish  crypti^gunic  botanist,  Mr.    Robert 

whole  <^the  apothedum,  and  ahnost  concealing  it,    Maughan,  senior. 


also  bdong  to  this  genus. 

526.  Parmjblia.  Apethfcia  circular,  somewhat  uiceolate, 
membranaceous,  fixed  to  the  thallus  by  the  centre. 


bent  inward  at  the  circumference;  within,  in  some 
spedes  of  simple  texture,  in  others  cdlulifferous  and 
striated.  TMhu  membranaceous  or  inclined  to  ka- 
Aery,  foliaceous  and  often  stellated,  lobed  and  lad« 
niated ;  generally  with  fibrils  on  the  under  side. 

This  genus  contains  about  sixty  spedes,  and  indudes 
«ome  of  the  largest  i^d  most  beautiful  of  the  lichen 
tribe,  and  sevoral  of  those  which  are  employed  by  the 
Scottish  Highlandeis  to  tin^  the  wooUen-stuflb  which 
liiey  manufacture.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections.  1 . 
Xxvoaria,  with  a  circular  leathery  fitmd,divided  into  broad 
flat  lobes.  Of  this.  Lichen  glomuliferus  of  Flora  Scoiica 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example,  while  at  the  same 


29.  Pxltidia.  Apoihecia  circular,  flat;  gemmiparous Pdtkkft 
plates  wholly  above  the  thaUus,  and  situated  on  ap- 
propriate small  lobes,  attached  somewhat  obliquely  ; 
surrounded  by  elevated  borders  formed  by  the  thal«  ' 
lus ;  within,  of  simple  texture,  or  oelluliferous.  Tkalm 
lut  leatfaenr  or  membranaceous,  leaf-like;  beneath, 
veined  and  woolly,  widi  partial  lobules  bearing  the 
apotheda. 

This  genus  is  wdl  marked  by  the  numerous  small ' 
lobes  of  the  frond,  but  is  named  firom  the  proportional* 
ly  large  peUm  or  targets  (apotheda]^  with  wmch  these 
lobules  are  ornamented.    The  fiur-nmed  Lichen  cani« 
nus,  or  ash-coloured  ground  liverwort,  afibrds  an  exam« 


time  it  may  be  referred  to  as  ail  instance  of  the  excel.    ^'^  «»^  ""-"^^^^^  g^una  uvi^ort^ 

lent  talent  foivdescription  possessed  by  Lightfoot    Li-    fl^'  ^ }-.  venosus   scutatus   horuontahs,  and  aph. 

Chen  caperatus,  som5imes*used3S  dyei^  wool  of  a    thosus  of  Lmmeus,  hkewisebelong  toit 


yellow  colour,  likewise  fidls  under  this  section ;  and  to 
It  may  be  added,  L.  perlatus ;  laetevirens  or  herbaceus 
of  Hudson ;  olivaceus ;  and  die  common  'yeQow  lidien 
of  walla,  L.  parietinus.    S.  Circinaria,  wiUi  the  thallus 
of  a  membranaceous  subatance  and  stellated  form.  '  To 
this  division  belong  Lichen  omphalodes  and  L.''  saxatilis, 
-whidi  are  very  abundant  in  die  Highlands  of  Soodand 
and  Wales,  and  are  much  uaed  aa  dye-stufls ;  likewise 
Lr*  memfaranaoens  of  Dickson ;  L.  plumbeias  of  Light- 
foot;  L.  fiddunensis  and  stygius,  whidi  are  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  the  very  common  L.  stel- 
laris;  and  L.  centrifugus  of  British  writers,  (Parmelia 
oonspersa,  Aeh.)  S.  Phuscia,  with  the  thallus  somewhat 
membranaceous,  and  of  a  stellated  form,  but  the  extre- 
mities of  ihe  segments  appearing  as  if  inflated.   Lichen. 
physodes,  Lin.  iqstly  exemplifies  this  section. 

d7.  BoRaERA.  Apoihecia  dicular,  shaped  like  small 
cups  or  pedicles ;  gemmiparous  plates  forming  disks, 
eurrounded  and  embraced  by  an  elevated  border  <^ 
the  thallus,  which  is  bent  inwards;  within,  furnished 
^th  vesidhes,  or  sometimes  of  shnple  texture.  ThaU 
ina  csrtiUiginous,  branched,  and  ladniated,  ^  lad- 
niaeffenerally  naked  and duumdled bdow^ often d« 


Sa  NiPHsoMA.  iljBO^AecMkidncT-shaped,flat;attaGh.N^liioaH^ 
ed  to  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  and  on  proper 
Idbes;  emlmioed  by  a  raised  thallus-border,  except 
at  the  interior  side  or  base  of  the  lobe;  within,  of 
simple  texture,  and  striated.  ThaUiu  leathery  and 
membranaceous,  leaf-like ;  beneaUi,  smooth,  or  only 
slightly  villose,  with  par^  lobules  producing  the 
apotheda. 

^  This  ^us  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  being 
distinguished  diiefly  by  the  reniform  appearance  of  the 
apothedum^  or  rather  of  the  gemmiparous  plate.  It 
includes  L.  arcticus  and  antarcticos  of  Linnaeus ;  and 
may  be  exemplified  in  L.  resupinatns  of  our  own  coun* 
try,  die  trivial  name  of  which  is  taken  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  apotheda  facing  downwards. 

3L  DorouRBA.  .^IpoMeciadrcular,  terminal,  supported  D«taNS| 
each  by  a  tubular  branch  of  the  thallus,  whicn  forma 
a  border  to  it ;  fixed  by  the  drcumdferenoe,  beneath 
fi«e;  gemmiparous  plates  forming  nlano-convex  disks, 
within  of  simple  texture.  ThalatM  membianaoeoua 
and  soft,  branched,  roundish^  within  fistular  and  cot* 
tony. 

This  genua  contains  only  two  or  three  qpedes,  and 
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AeaeoeiMilhres  ef  vocks  md  jtrees  in  Africa.  It  is 
Damecl  m  iKxioiirof  M.  Dufour^  the  most  distixiguished 
lidiendogigt  of  France^  and  who  intends  to  publish  a 
Ucheno^aphia  GaUica,  including  the  species  found  on 
the  Italian  Alps^  and  on  the  Pyrenees. 

C    CsPHALOlnEI. 

ewmjtt*  SB.  Cbnomyce.  Apoihecia  nmndish^  convex,  like  the 
capitttla  of  mossM,  without  a  border  fixed  at  the.dr- 
ciunference,  beneath  free,  hollow  within,  covered; 
ffemmiparous  plate  covering  the  whole  surlkce  of 
3ie  apothedum,  reflexed  at  the  edges,  within  of 
simple  texture.  ThaUus  cartilaginous  and  somewhat 
crustaceous,  leaf-like  and  laeiniated,  rarely  uniform, 
producing  fistular  cup-like  processes  (podetia),  bear- 
ing the  apotheda  on  their  tips. 

This  is  an  extensive  genus ;  and  it  is  difficult  accu- 
rately to  discriminate  uie  species,  owing  to  the  great 
variidbleness  both  of  the  tfaallus  or  frond,  and  of  the  po- 
detia or  tubes.  The  very  common  Lichen  pyxidatus, 
and  L.  cocdferus  of  Linneus  may  illustrate  it;  and 
these  and  some  others  readily  attract  the  eye  by  the 
bright  red  of  the  tubercles.  Many  of  the  species  inha^ 
bit  sterile  moorish  grounds;  of  tnese,  the  well-known 
rein-deer  lichen,  (L.  rangiferinus,  Lin.)  is  the  most  im- 
portant In  different  species  the  frond  is  divided  so  as 
to  resemble  the  branching  ci  the  antlers  (^  various 
kinds  of  deer.  Lb^hlfoot  describes  an  aicicomis,  and 
Acfaarius  has  added  both  a  damascomis  and  a  cervicoT" 
nis.  Other  species  of  Cenomyce,  which  occur  pretty 
frequently  in  this  countiy,  are,  L.  undalis  and  comu- 
tus  of  Linnseus ;  L.  frircatus  of  Hudson ;  and  L.  ver- 
micularis  of  Dickson.  The  genus  is  divided  into  four 
sections.  1.  PhyUocarpa,  with  the  frond  foliaceous, 
lobed  and  tiled,  and  very  short  and  indistinct  podetia. 
2.  QadoniOf  with  the  frond  foliaceous  and  laciniated, 
and  the  podetia  cup-shaped.  5.  Hehpodia,  frond  laci- 
niated and  imbricated,  podetia  cylindriod  and  fistu- 
lar,  terminated  by  apotihiecia  resembling  minute  fun^ 
4.  PycnoiheUa^  with  the  thallus  crustaoeous  and  uni- 
form. 

S3,  Bjbomyces.  Apotheda  circular,. convex,  shaped  Vke 
eapitula,  without  borders,  solid^  sessile ;  clothed  with 
the  gemmiparous  plate,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  cir- 
cumference, and  of  simple  texture  within.  Thalius 
crustaoeous,  uniform,  with  short,  softy  solid  podetia, 
suppofting  the  apothecia. 

There  are  oply  tiiree  or  four  species  of  this  genua. 
The  generic  name  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
tubercles  resembling  small  fungi,  or  lycoperdons;  bein^ 
derived  from  fimot,  small,  and  ftn^nsj  a  mushroom.  Li- 
dien  ericetorura  and  L.  fringiformis  of  Withering  may 
be  noticed  as  exanaples :  the  former  is  Bseomyoes  ro« 
sens,  and  the  latter  B.  rupestris  of  Acharins. 

34.  IsiDiUM.  Apoihecia  circolar,  in  a  gteat  measure 
.  formed  of  the  gemmiparous  plate ;  at  first  almost  in- 
cluded within  the  apex  of  the  podetium,  and  border- 
ed by  it ;  afterward  becoming  prominent,  tiiick,  he- 
mispherical; beneath,  flat,  and  sessile;  within,  of 
simple  texture.  ThoUue  crustaceous  or  tartaf^like, 
unimrm,  furnished  with  soUd  short  podetia,  (papillae 
of  some  authors),  some  barren,  others  bearing  a  genu 
miparous  plate,  or  constituting  apothecia. 

The  name  of  this  genus  has  been  bestowed,  on  ac- 
count of  its  general  resemblajice  to.the  coral  adled  Isis 
by  Linnieus ;  and  Lichen  coi^Ilinus  may  be  mentioned 
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as  an  example.    Onlv  eight  species  ate  dMcribed  by   UAr 
Acharius;  and  one  of  these,  L.  ocnlatus  (Isidiuii  ocef.  "^^r^ 
latum,  Ach.)  he  received  from  our  countryman  Didi.  ^^^^ 
son,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  found  dsewhoe^^^'^ 
than  on  the  rocks  of  Scotland. 

35.  Stereocaulon.  Apoihecia  solid,  sessile,  with  abor-  Sicnoaa. 
der;  at  first  turban4haped,  but  afterwaids  acquiiing^ 

a  hemispherica}  pr  almost  globular  form,  covered 
above ;  tne  gemmiparous  plate  ultimatelv  dflated,  and 
extending  over  the  border,  reflexed;  within,  df  simple 
texture,  somewhat  striated.  TAa&»  shrubwisebrandi- 
ed,  cylmdrical  or  roundish;  within,  rather  of  a  woody 
texture,  solid ;  with  acraabioeoiiabfirli^  set  with  sow 
granulations. 

The  solid  stem  (m^s  juivx«()  giv^  name  to  this  ge« 
lius.  It  may  be  exemplified  in  Lidieh  paschalis  of  Lin- 
nseus,  whicn  grows  on  the  rocks  of  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts  of  this  country. 

36.  SrajBROPHORON.     ApoAecia  somewhat  i^obular,  ^b«i. 
- :  terminal  on  the  branches  of  the  thallus,  of  which  they  jfmm, 

«re formed;  at  length  burstii^g  on  one  side,  whm 
they  are  seen  to  indude  a  mass  or  ball  (of  a  daA  co- 
lour), which  soon  fisdls  into  powder.  ThaUiu  shrub- 
like,  brandied,  cottony  within,  rather  solid,  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  baik. 

This  is  a  very  wdl  marked  genus,  distinguished  by 
its  spherical  parts  of  fructification  {^^m^  f^*c)*  Oidy 
three  niecies  are  described  by  Achmud.  Lichen  fir^^;ilis, 
Lin.  (Spsen^horon  oompressum,  Adi.)  whidi  is  nflt 
uncommon  on  our  upland  heatiis,  and  which  much  re- 
sembles a  small  ooralnne,  andX.  globiftrusi,  Lin.  are  two 
of  these.  • 


37.  Rhizqmorpha.    Apotkeda  rather  globular,  tenm-  Rhjn. 

'  nal,  or  on  the  points  of  the  brancfalets,  filled  withasflfikt. 
somewhat  gelaunous  mass;  of  simple  texSure.  Thalliu 
branched,  filifimn,  prostrate  or  qreeping»  cottony 
within,  clothed  witii  a  eartili^iiious  bark. 

This  roetshdped  genus  includes  several  plants  whkfc 
have  commonly  been  referred  to  the  genus  Clavaria  by 
English  writers,  and  Which  j^articularlv  have  been  con- 
sidered as  varieties  of  Clavana  hypoxyion. 


ClasbU]:.  homothalami. 

38/  Alcctoru.  Apoikeda  circular^  tfaickish,  sesal^ 
with  a  bender  ;  afiberwards  becomii^  ooQvex*  and  the 
border  nearly  disappeariiu^ ;  whcmy  focmed  of  the 
thallus.  Thallus  touiche^  with  filiform  bnndim 
(lorula), pendulouaor  proatnte;  within,  fiatidotts  and 
of  cottony  substance^  with  a  cartilaginoaa  bariL 

The  well-known  Lidien  jubatos  of  Linnseos,  or 
horse*tail  lichen,  iJbrds  an  examnle  of  Alectoris,  s 
name  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word  fbr  hmr, 

89.  Ramaliha.  Apotheda  drenlar,  tfaickish,  sowcwhatB^i* 
peltate  or  supported  cm  central  pedide9,  fiat,  with  t 
border ;  whoUy  formed  of  tiie  thallus.  TkeBut 
branched  and  laciniated,  in  tufts  ;  within,  rather  so- 
lid, but  composed  of  cottony  substance^  with  a  cam* 
higinotts  baxL 

This  genus  inchides  the  wdl-ksiQfwn  and  eoainon 
Lidien  fraxineus,  fiistigiatus,  andfiofinaeeiu  of  Limomr 
which  are  abundimt  not  only  on  the  oak»  Ae  ash,  and 
c^er  for^  treesy  but  often  mfest  ordiarda.  Lichcaci-- 
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]\f^i^^  T-yytr  (Bi"y^^>#  nnt^ommj  AA.)^ which  clothes  Byssus  canddaris  of  Linnflnis,  or  lidioi  flavus  of    ^^^^ 

many  of  our  rocks  near  the  sea,  likewise  belongs  to  it.  English  authors^  may  esiemplify  this  doubtful  genus.      ^-*  -  *" 

The  generic  name  is  derived  £r<»n  the  Latin  ramale,  a  ^ 

dead  twig,  the  pkuits  having  been  considered  as  resem-  Such  is  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  LicheHO* 

blingy  or  perhi^  as  denotii^^  decayed  branches  graphia    UniverMaUs  of  Acharius,  with  the  additions 

,^  ^                           ^    ,.    •     •     1        ui: ^i«,^i  8Wfl»ested  by  the  author  in  the  I2th  volume  of  the 

40.  CoRNicuLARiA.    ^P^^  ^^^'1^^  I^nean  TramaeiionM.    The  greatest  pains  have  evi- 

tate;  ^^r^.^^^l  f  perceptoTble  bj'da^,  but  ^      ^^  bestowed  on  the  executiorof  the  work, 

;^*!5lJ^T*  ^^^n    "^  ''f^lLlS  As  alproof  of  this,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  generic 

formed  of  the  diaUus     TMhuhr^^eA.^hr^^^  charadb«  are  aU  minutely  and  accurately  illiS^ 

slender;  .^»^> J^^^f^?  "^  1/^^^ JVt:  by  figures,  in  as  far  at  leaiit  as  these  charartew  depend 

sfcmce,  inth  a  hard  cai^nous  b«^^  oi  tfc^ecia  or  shields.    These  figures  are  usliaUy 

plant  ngid  and  rather  fragile,  magnifieS,  and  represent  perpendicular,  and  sometimes 

Lidien  oomicolatiis  of  Floni  Scotica  (Comicularia  also  horisontal  sections,  so  as  to  afford  die  clearest  po8« 

tristis,  Ach.),  and  L.  hiapidua  (C.  spadicea,  Ach.),  which  sible  explanation  of  the  descriptions.     But  the  generic 

are  found  on  rocks  in  the  Highhmd  districts,  as  well  as  characters  depend  not  onlv  on  the  situation,  shape,  and 

L.  ochroleucus,  which  grows  on  the  highest  mountains  structure  of  the  shields,  but  on  the  general  habit  and 

of  Scotland,  affiwd  examples  of  this  genus.  form  of  the  lichen.  It  has  bera  objected,  we  believe,  that 

^,    ..              ^    ^*    •      • 1         -j*.*^            »  some  of  the  characters  of  the  genera  are  not  sufficient* 

41    U8NEA.    Apclkfan  circuLu-    peltate  vaytao^  j    ^^j^  .  Uurt,  w  fiir  frmTbeiiig  w,  unpiactued 

^J"^°^^^^'^Tw^vT^r?^^^  i^  ■"isht  Sd  difficulty  in  de^  ,p^  dif- 

^S^)  whl;t5:i'i'u^'aM^^o^  |«.c«^here  they  ojt  to  l^k  fof^     To 

Miwi,  iuu.^,j         ^'^'        TL^iu,,  K— «^K-wi    CM  those,  howcvcr,  who  are  somewhat  accustomed  to  mi- 

cottony  substance  widnn      TkaUn^  branched,  fib.  „ute  discrimination,  this  difficulty  in  a  great  measure 

form,  with  a  touirh  thread-like  fasciculus  of  htue  .  ^ /T  >,  ~?~^  g>     '       .  "*'"*-*"••/,  "*  •  e*.«^  «*«««*^ 

wriu,       ia«  •  1^  |( J  ^..v  ^  ^^  vaniahea;  and  from  a  single  perfect  specunen  of  any 

ducts  runmnir  alonir  the  centre,  covered  with  a  car- ._    ' »      ^®     '^   *,       *Tr;      *    v    •*  "^ 

til-gine<M=ru"L^.  Wk,  r.^^  brittle  when  dry.  ^>«;  J^-^  T^e^fSil^^r  ex^ 

Lichen  pUcatus,  floridus,  and  barbatus  of  Linnaeus,  habit  very  commonly  leads  to  the  association  of  the 

aie  exampW     These  grow  generally  on  old  trees,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.     In  point  of  fiict,  too, 

in  thick  uiady  woods :  Lichen  plicatus,  indeed,  is  often  the  prindpal  generic  chancters  of  Acharius  are  taken 

particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tree-moss.  from  the  extenial  parts  of  the  plant,  whidh  are  pretty 

£rS J^ ^oSlf SJti JS"^/«r^  l^^^-^^    Thedi«culty.«^ng.then.d. 

fa  duipe.  wLny  of  the  8«n»  gelatinous  kind  ofWS  bphcation  of  genera,  it  n»y  be  r«nnarked  conasto  more 

rtance;  whenW  becoming  hard  and  cartilagi-  ^gfT*!^  " 'T*^ V?'T5'- '•  ""* '^  "" 

'                  ^*               ^                             °  membered,  are  necessarily  artificial  divisions,  species 

only  being  natural.  The  fortjr-three  genera  of  Achi^ 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  mXA«,  gluten,  rius,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  as  many  seo- 
The  qiecies  are  pet^  numerous ;  they  vary  greatlv  in  tions  of  the  overgrown  genus  Lichen  of  Linnaeus ;  and 
aqiect,  and  are  Uierefore  distributed  into  no  fewer  than  thus  the  principal  objection  will  resdve  into-  the  ad- 
seven  sections.  I.  Placynlhium,  with  a  crust-like  thai-  ditional  tax  on  the  memory  of  the  botanist,  who  must 
Ilia,  as  in  Lichen  niger,  Lin.  2.  Efchyiittm,  with  the  treasure  up  so  many  more  seneric  names,  some  c^them 
thallus  imbricated,  composed  of  small  l<9>es,  and  round-  not  a  little  uncouth.  WhiLe  Adiarius  hais  incKased  the 
i^,  as  in  L  cristatus,  Lin.  (Collema  pulposum  var.  number  of  genera,  however,  he  has  greatly  reduced  the 
Adi.)  and  in  L.  fasdcularis.  3.  Scjfiimum,  thallus  fo-  number  of  j/ieic»e#  described  by  preceding  writers.  This 
liaoeous,  somewhat  tiled,  the  lobes  distinct,  thick,  tiir-  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  pain- 
|;id ;  as  in  L.  palmatus  of  Hudson.  4.  Maiioiium,  fo*  fully  careful  examination  of  the  different  appearance  of 
&oeous,  with  the  lobes  rounded,  and  fibrils  on  the  un-  the  same  plants  in  their  early  and  advanced  stages,  and 
der  side ;  aa  in  L.  satuminus  of  Dickson,  and  L.  Bur-  of  the  same  species  taken  from  different  habitats,— from 
^^essii  of  Lig^itfoot  5.  Laikagrtum,  foliaceons,  with  a  rock  or  firom  a  tree,  from  a  shady  or  an  exposed  situ- 
the  lobes  membranaceous,  broad,  loose,  of  a  blackiah-  ation.  Colour,  it  is  well  known,  is  pectdiarfy  liable  to 
jareen  cdour;  as  in  L.  nigrascens,  Lin.  (L.  vespertilio  variation,  sothat  it  cannot  alone  be  depended  on  as  a 


Jaoerum,  Ach.)  ?•  Polifchidium,  with  the  thallus  very  casionally  noticed  by  Acharius ;  still,  however,  when 
finely  branched  and^  lacmiated ;  as  in  the  minute  and  colour  is  mentioned  as  a  character  by  this  cautious  in* 
cj^^ant  Lichen  tenuissimus  of  Dickson,  and  also  in  L.  vestigator,  it  is  always  in  a  subsidiary  winr,  as  indicated 
musdcola  of  the  same  author.  by  printii^^  within  parentheses,    in  ^eiAAemmrcpUa 

VmMfersaUs,  the  synonymy  is  not  nearly  so  ample  aa  in 

the  MeihodtiM  lAckemum;  but  the  name  bestowed  by 

(App£ND1x.)    ATHALAML  the  discoverer,  or  by  the  author  who  first  described  tfao 

species,  is  commonly  given;  and  where  species  have 
43-  Lkpraria.    No  apotbeda.    The  gongyli  (if  such    been  represented  in  engravings,  the  best  figures  are  re» 
.  th^  be)  naked,loose^  collected  inline heqis.  ThaU    fisrred  to. 

.  b$i  cmataceoiis,  pamdav  or  leprous-like,  unifonn ;       Dr.  Wahlenberg.  of  Stockholm,  in  his  Flora  Lappom  Wahte» 
.  in  general,  ^sorapoagd  almost  entirely  of  gongyli  or    nka^  1812,  has  also  divided  lichens  into  three  dasses.  |m, 
pmfBgoj^  l.Aihalamm,  containing  two  genera,  Leprariaand  Vih 
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^^^^'  riotarla.  If.  fftmcfthalanug,  containing  fcur  genera^ 
Lichen^  Pdtidea,  Baeomyoei,  and  .Endoottpon.  III. 
HeterothQlamaSy  containing  six  genera,  Venrucaria,  ^^P^ 
grapha,  Lecidea,  Gyramum,  Cuidmn,  and  S^hce^typho- 
ron.  In  this  way,  Wahlenberg  confines  the  nombe^  of 
genera  to  twelve ;  but  the  limited  sccme  cf  Ms  work, 
being  the  description  of  the  plants  or  Lapland  only, 
may  nave  prevented  hhn  from  introducing  some  other 

Sinera,  whicji,  had  his  subject  led  him  to  examine 
em,  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  incluied  to  adopt. 
On  account  of  the  highly  respectable  character  of  tnif 
author,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  work  just 
named^  he  mentions  that  his  scheme  for  the  arrange-^ 
ment  of  lichens  was  compoaed'in  1801,  and  atthattime 
cctoununicated  to  Acharius,— evidently  leaving  the  read- 
ei^  to  infer,  that  this  eminent  lichenologist  iuid  availed  ' 
himself,  witbout  due  acknowledgment,  of  his  commu« 
nication. 


Rocki. 


Othsr  ha* 
bitatb 


HMtais  of  Lichens, 

The  general  distribution  of  lichens  luis  already  been 
slightly  touched  on.  It  may  here  be  observea,  that 
certain  species  show  an  attachment  for  particular  kinds 
of  rocks,  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  perfect  plants 
«vince  a  predilection  for  different  varieties  of  soils.  The 
hardest^  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  on  the  Scottish 
mountains  are  the  ravoufite  residence  of  Lecanora  ge- 
lida,  Lecidea  petrsea,  silacea,  lapidda,  sulphurea,  and 
atrovirens,  Parmelia  fahlunensfs,  Verrucana  glaudna, 
Opegrapha  petrsea,  and  Gyrophora  probosddea.  Le- 
o^iora  nisco-atra  var.  dendritica  has  been  observed  oh 

Eure  rock-crystal.  The  porphyry  rocks  are  preferred 
y  Lecidea  pustulnta  and  confluens,  Parmeha  ciliarii 
and  furfhr&cea,  and  Gyto^hora  deusta.  The  mica-slate 
rocks  seem  to  be  the  choice  of  Comicularia  tristis  and 
exilis,  Gyrophora  pol3rphylla,  and  of  the  xsr.fiigida  of 
Lecanora  tartarea,  which  often  apiicars  brsncnedC  fWnn 
its  twisting  about  mosses  and  remains  of  jungermannise: 
the  clay-slate,  ^f  Lecidea  Didtsoni  and  cupularis,  Leca* 
nora  dedpiens,  and  Bseomycea  rupestris.  The  day« 
stone  porphyries  and  different  varieties  of  trap-rocks 
are  the  favourite  habitats  of  numerous  spedes,  sudi  as 
Leddea  fusco-ater,  Urceolaria  scruposa  and  dnerea, 
Lecanoiti  tartarea,  Parmelia  ;Baxatms  and  caperata. 
Sandstone,  especi«dly  if  near  the  sea,  is  generally  se- 
lected by  Ramalina  scopulorum:  Lecanora  parella  and 
atra  are  likewise  very  commonly  fbund  upon  it  Lime- 
stone is  preferred  by  Leddea  immersa,  Collema  nigra, 
Verhicaria  muralls,  Urceolaria  calcarea,'and  Thelotrema  ' 
exantheniatica.  Ail  of  the  lichens  now  mentioned, 
however,  are  occasionally  to  be  fbund  on  rocks  of  very 
different  geognostic  and  mineralogical  characters,  their 
growth  being  much  influenced  by  the  drcumstances  of 
elevation  and  exposure. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  remarked,  certain  spedes 
seem  attached  to  particular  kinds  of  trees ;  but  the 
same  spedes  grow  on  various  soils  of  trees,  assuming 
a  somewhat  cBfferent  habit  on  each  kind,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  acquiring  different  qualities.  Thus,  of  the 
Variolaria  communis  of  Acharius,  we  have  four  varie* 
ties,  indicated  by  the  trivial  names  faginea,  dtnea,  pi^ 
nta,  and  aHetina,  from  theit  growing  on  the  beech, 
i£e  alder,  the  pine,  and  the  spruce. 

The  most  naked  heaths  fonn  the  favourite  habitation 
of  numerous  spedes  of  Cenomvce.  Coarse  moist  cliiy 
h  pekrted  by  some' of  the  P^dese,  bb  P.  venosa  and 
IratUoittiHB.    The  more  gdatitiotts  lidiens^often  sup- 


port  themselves  bjr  m^a»s  of  deeaying  moiMs,  arooBd 
wWdi  they  fbrm  incrustations,  as  mtfv  be  tttn  in  OA- 
lema  piilposum,  tenax,  and  tremelloiJes,  and  in  Led. 
dea  muscorum.  *  Some  lidicm  grow  on  •tonts  under 
water,  as  CoHema  fhtviiitile,  «iid  €«  flaoadom  var.  ^. 
Several  spedes  of  Hhimmor|Bha  inhabit  the  ffalltfies  of 
deep  mines,  suoh  as  thoae  of  LeadhiOs,  particularly  R. 
spinosa  (Clavaria  h3rpoxylon  of  most  Engliah  au^onV 
and  R.  dchotoma  and  subterranea.  A  few  small  ins 
des  take  up  their  abode,  iMrasiticallv,  on  tibemuici  W 
patici,  and  even  on  other  lichens ;  tnus,  var.  $  of  Leci- 
dea  dnereo-fusca  has  been  observed  on  jungennanniSf 
and  Calicium  stigonellum  (Lichen  gelasinatus  of  wC 
thering)  on  the  crust  of  Porina  pertosa. 

Vie$  ofLkkens, 

I 

m 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  some  aeoount  of  ilie  uses  fj^^ 
of  lichens.  Here  ti»  assistance  is-  to  be  derived  frooi  Ikhni 
the  labours  of  Acharius,  his  writinga  being  purely  ba. 
tanicaL  Linnaeus,  Hoffinan,  Georgi,  Ligfatfoot,  Wi. 
thering,  and  others,  make  ankends;  and  the  esaaj^  on 
this  subject  by  Watson,  by  Amcweux  the  younger,  by 
WiUemet,  Westring,  and  Proust^  ought  afford  mateciais 
fbr  a  longer  dissertation  than  would  be  suitable  for  diii 
place.  In  the  ocmrse  of  treating  of  their  uses,  we  shidl 
notice  the  few  observations  whidi  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  diemists  on  die  oonsCttuent  parts  of  Lchens. 

Lichens  are  of  great  utility  in  die  general  eeonxrajr  Ii  Ati» 
of  nature,  although  thdr  operation  ia  slow  and  abnost  >mt^b 
imperceptible;  The  laimt  oaks  of  die  finest,  aDd*^ 
moat  andebtpcarh^reea  of  the  aicfaard-«^4rees  which  em 
diwe  for  centuries-Hit  length  beoooM  «'  moued  witb 
age,"  and  more  irequendy  owe  tbeir  destnictioD  to  tbe 
sQent  atticka  of  parasitical  liefaena^  especially  of  tbe 
laigjor  branched  ki|ids,  than  to  the  ravages  ^storms. 
Bui' it  is  not  merely  on  the  **  monarchs  of  the  wood" 
that  lichens  exert  their  influence.  Many  species,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  vegetate  upon  the  barest  and  hardest 
rocks :  these,  bv  Sieir  decay,  prepare  a  aiBttMe  ndoi 
for  the  snudler  mndose  mosses.  The  mdaseat,  inthar 
turn,  afiord  sufBdent  soil  for  rock  pkmts  of  a  larger 
siae,  such  as  stone-crop,  or  sheep'ft^eseae ;  attd  tbos 
the  rocks  at  lei^jth  become  covered  w4di  heriMige,or 
even  with  shrubby  and  aiboreoua  plants.  In  tiiis  way, 
we  may  distincdy  trace  to  the  vegetation  of  the  hum- 
ble crustaceous  lichen,  the  oommenoement  of  one  laenf 
of  that  gradilal  but  never-ceasing  disint^raition  orde* 
c^y,  which  is  wearing  down  the  densest  and  loftiest 
pinnades  of  the  eardi.  Meantime,  lichens  tend  to  en- 
liven and  variegate  rock  scenery,  by  "  bestowinf^  tans 
of  a  delicate  pea^green  and  prhnrooe,  which  (to  uie 
the  words  of  Ann  KadcKfi)^)  it  is  not  neeeasary  to  be  a 
botanist  to  admire.** 

JFVmni  to  Afti^ois.^^Jtk  die  extreme  luiffdieru  comtncf  b  i*^ 
of  Europe,  the  branched  cotaBine  -Uckett  (Cenomjoe 


rangiferina,)  is  highly  inmortant  in  rmtl  economjr 
as  imording  the  pnnapal  food  of  tlie  rein*dcfr  am-  ^ 
mals  in  which  consist  die  whole  riches  of  the  iidiabit- 
anta.  In  Lapland,  as  weleam  firom  Linnaetts,  plsiM 
of  several  mites  in  extent  are  often  completely  covered 
with  this  lichen ;  and  in  places  where  no  oUicr  plant 
will  even  take  root,  this  thrivea  and  becomes  Inzunant 
These  dreary  wastes-^these  '*  terrce  damnatae,"  as  a  na- 
turalist of  a  lower  latitude  hat  styled  |jhciii«-*4re  the 
Laplahd  IMds  and  ftr^  pastitrtB.  On  dicat  IheraiB* 
deer  fted  during  winter.  'By  a  kted  piefvlainii  ef  i** 
ture,  it  fa■ppen«dlata^dlb7>illddll■r•el0dnjrwhal■P 
other  vegetable  ia  to  be  h«d^  the  liemn,  bQiMiiMk' 
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LkbcB-    the  mow,  k  &und  in  its  most  flonruhing  state.    The  To  tt^s  sooowt  of  M.  Pc«Htst,.it  nuqr  be  moper  to    Lichtn. 

Kin-deer,  tosang  aside  the  1(7  suifiu^e-oovering  with  subioin  the  result  $»faii  analysis  performed  by  Berzelius, 

their  vitler^iiad  scraping  off  the  loose  snow  wii£  their  as  detailed  in  the  £lQth  volume  of  the  Annaks  de  CUmie, 

foie^fee^   devour  Uie  lichen  greedily,  a^d  even  be-  especially  as  this  analysis  is  probably  the  most  rigorous 

QQOie  &l  iipon.  it.    When  the  moper  Uchen  is  deficient,  and  accurate  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  any  spe« 

some  other  species  are  resorted  to  by  the  deer,  particu-  fies  pf  lichen.   From  100  parts  he  obtained  the  follow- 

lady  StenMHsaukn  paschale,  and  the  oomnum  nM;/t^Wr^  ing  constituenU :                              , 

Alsctnria  jttbata.    In  this  oountry  the  rein^-deer  lichen  Syrup    .         •                                     •              3  6 

is  seldom  fowid  more  tfa«i  three  or  four  inches  hirfi :  Bltaitrete^  Mtoss,'with  'a  little  tartnrte  and 

m  Irf^iland,  however.  It  flourishes  exeeedu^ly^  and  tf  phosphate  of  lime J.O 

£rw|ueBlly  from  six  to  ten  inohes  in  height.    In  some  si^r  principle                                                  S 

^ifln«ts0ftheBorlhof£urape,iti^cqUectedUkeJiay,  Green  wax     ...".!!!!.*!    !    1.6 

jmdstoved  as  provender  for  mack  cattle.  Inthemoun*  Ciixn                  '    \         3*7 

taimw  dbtrieto  of  Upper  C^^  Extracrive'cokwring  m'atter  *•    \    '.'.!!    7 

ja  cpuected  m  quantities,  ana  used  for  fattemng  cattle.  Starch                                                             44  6 

£yeniBthesoutfie«nSta^  Insohible  starihy  mitt^        ]    .    \    \    \    !  S&6 

Vifipniai,  aepeoies^f  hchaiisgiOheiKdior  wmterfood  ''■                                       e.^.,.,.^ 

both  for  rfywm  and  eows.    Tms  is  -the  $mklac€'moUy  \0\3 
JUdien  .articiMatus,'  (wefuoh  is  L.  barhatua  in  an^ad- 

vtapoad  Mige  ^twtomii^  mr  Usnea  barbate  of  Acfaaruim)  A  substance  containing  80  narts.in  the  100  of  starch,. 

^Manv  #peai«s  oTUdien  aie  eaten  by  gpats,  and  evi-  .  or  starchy  matter,  and  small  portions  of  syrup  and 

dewy  affor^a  gmte^l  food  to  them.  .gWi>  must  be  highly  nutritious;  and  Proust  remarks, 

Only^two  or  wee^pejCMeaofUehen  have  hitherto  be^n  that  nature  can  scaooely  furnish  a  more  excellent  ar- 

•Bopk^red  bv  i/o^m  a^  iMrticles  of  food.    Several  species  tide  of  food.    In  general  it  retains  a  slightly  bitter* 

havoi  at  dimveat  times,  ^ocpiised  odebntv  in<the  -cuie  iab.taste,  resembling  the  flavour  of  weak  succory  wa« 

nf  rtioinfif  a     The  mp9fc  important  and  .yaluablc  use. of  ter :  but  if  seasoned  with  sugar  and  lemon-peeC  and 

lichens,  however,  is  in  the  arH.psrti<|uli|xl^  in  dyeing,  eaten  with  butter  or  oU,  it  is  saidtofiorm  a  very  palate- 

fbodloJMEi9fi.~The<princip4^Mcies.^      affords  aUedish.    Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Travels  in 

lead  .to  mMdMnd  is  the  £is^  jJtandictu,  or  Eiyngo-  icfinjid,,mentions  that  this  lidien  was  mixed  with  cho- 

.  ksmd  UvevwAvt,  (Cetrarwi  Uandica,  Aeh.)    This,  ps  colateonade  for  breakfast,  at  the  hopse  of  Dr.  Ckig^  ft 

iaapUed  in  the  trivial  name,  is  abimdaat  in  loeland,  physiciwn^arIleikiavig,butthatbecouldnoUflnnm1^ 

wheve  no  kind  c£  grain  can  be  zi^pened.     It  ia  eol-  taste.of  the  beverage,  have  detected  the  presence  of  th» 

lected  in  the  suopaer,  and,  when  dry,  ground  wio  lichen.    Proust  recommends  it  as  a  very  convementfp- 

meal  or  flour,  of  wbidi  bread  andgru^>  cm-  pottage,  :tis«^rbutic  vegetable  on  long  sea  voyages,  and  as. a 

sve  made.    It  is  sometimes  also  put  whole  in|o  broth,  hoine  artiscle  (x  diet  in  times  of  scarcity.    Li)jeblad,  it 

or  is  boiled  in  whey,  till  it  be  converted  into  a  Jel-  ^omy  be  added,  has  published  «  separate  tract,  stronglv 

ly«     In  general,  it  is  either  previously  steeped  for  recommending  its  use  in  Sweden,  whe^  visited  W|th 

M>me  howa  in  waarm  wetcr,  or.4^  walsr  of  ^  finst  unfavourable  seaspps  and  bed  harvests. 

boiUiig  is  reiected,  in  coder  to  remove  a  part  of  the  The  Iceland-moss  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  fla- 

Jbttter  extnctive  matter,  wbiebf  if  left,  produces  a  dis-  vour:  indeed  very  few  of  the  lichen  tnbe  a&cteither 

%meaUe  taste,  and  is  mit  to  prove  pusgative^    It  has  the  sense  of  taste  or  of  smelL    A  smaU  apedes  (Lefd- 

«Aen  beem recemmeadea  as  a  light  anddelicate  arti^  dea aromatica,  Acb.)  first  described  by  Mr.  Turner  of 

4attoo^fyr  pevsons  of  a  phthiaiail  habit,  or  subjeet  to  Yarmouth,  is  said  to  possess  a  slightly  aromatic  taste; 

retftjrrht^  oomplaiats ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  yeai^y  ^^d  Variolana  amaxa  and  Borrera  furfWacea  are  re-^^ 

inmcrted  in  saoall  quantitiea  into  EnffUosd.  lathe/Mir.  markable  for  their  bitter  qualities.     From  Mr  Hook- 

nalde  Phjfiifiie,  M.  Proustpartiettiarty  mentions  its  piy>-  er's  work  on  Iceland,  we  learn,  that  Gj^rophora  hirsn- 

perties  as  an  esculent  substance.    One  pound  weignt  of  ta  of  Acharius,  is  considered  by  M.  Paulsen  as  ^arm^ 

Che  dry  lidien  in  pawder,  weighed,  wnen  boUed  flor  a  ing  an  article  of  food  greatly  superior  in  quidi^  ta 

quarter  of  an  hmu",  and  well  dmined,  about  three  the  Cetraria  ialandica.     It  is  produced  only  on  lofty 

pcMinds  ;  and  the  same  <juaatity  of  the  dry  lichen  was  crafft ;  and  whether  it  can  be  collected  in  considerable- 

lound  sufficient  te  making  no  less  than  eight  mmnds  quantities  is  not  mentioned.    It  is,  however,  a  prd^ 

«£  soup ;  and  this  soup  was  so  rich,  that,  on  cooiu^,  it  common  species  on  the  gneiss  rocks  of  Sweden.    On 

turned  to  a  tremuloiis  j?Uy.     The  lidien,  simply  hojl-  the  ssme  authority,  it  ma;^  be  added,  that  Gyrophora 

ed,  possesses  a  sort  of  mcsabnmons  ebutici^,  on  ac-  qrlindrica  is  used  as  food  in  lc^)and  in  times  of  ^carci- 

oowst  of  its  ponlaiaiiig  a  considerable  proportion  of  in-  ^ :  this  species,  we  may  notice,  was  observed  on  the 

acduMe  starchy  metier.  mountain  of  Goatfield  in  Anan,  by  Mr.  Lightf pot ;  and 

One  hundwd  pasts  of  dried  lichep  afibrdcd  to  Id,  by  him  desmbed  under  the  n^une  of  Lichen  crinitus. 

Pioust,  of  A  lichen  is  noticed  by  Professor  Pallas,  in  his  earlier 

niffa^  ^*^an^^^                                   <t  TruveUt  as  ggcming  on  the  calcareoas  mountaiivs  of  the 

&^S  in  hoi  WateV  '    .*    !    si  ^u  ^"^l!  I'^^'a'^  "^'^uTT^a'''^ 

•-     !!! ,"  i^ui "                                   Sa  which  is  eaten  by  the  wandering  tribes : .  It  is  ^escnb^ 

msoinoie      .....    .^  by  Aehariiis  under  the  name  0?  Urceokria  esculenta. 

1^  Gmelin  infonns  us,  that,  in  Siberia,  the  lungvfort  Ijcfi* 

en,  :Sticta  puhaonacea,  is  used,  in  the  makiip^  of  ale,.as 

Ttw  edfaible  matter,  he  remarksi  is  nearly  allied  to  a  substitute  &ig  hops ;  and  Georgi  notices  it  as.ap  aM-*- 

and,  like  it,  is  preoipitateid  b^  infusion,  of  gasUs :  ble  species,   along  with  ParmeJia  physpdes,    Usnea 

.i»  dMRnrs  &pm  H,  heifrever ^  in  pot  bewg  g)p|tino«Sk  m^  plicate  var.'  hirta,  and  Ramalina  farinacea.      I'hese  li<^ 

■as  the  aolitl  mn^tes  01^'  the  jelly  cstntmetitig  and  «epeni-  m^^  when  boiled,  yield  a  yellow  mucilage,  nearly  insi* 

.  moff^irmm  the  Juick  a*  ourd.llp^W'fV^nt  vb^«    The  in-  nid ;  and,  when  eat^  wim  flalt,.are  ^ajd  to .  fopa  a  to- 

aoluble  matter,  on  the  other  hand|  has  much  analogy  lerable  food«    They  all  give  out  a  portion  of  resin  'to 

-with  gluten.^ 
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liehen.  alcohol ;  but  the  taste  of  this^  h  not  di«cem3>le  in  the 
'  water  in  which  thej  are  boiled.  Some  others  ^  the 
branched  and  fllamentbiis  lidiens,  such  as  Ramalina 
ftaxine^andfastigiata^  and  Usnea  barbata,  have  been 
examined  chemi^ly  by  Berzelius^  and  found  to  be 
diaracterized  by  the  presence  of  a  species  of  starch 
possessing  several  peculiar  properties.  FVobably  these 
abo  mi^ht  be  employed  as  food. 

Jf ^iftctne.-- Several  of  the  lichens  were  fbrmerly  ce- 
lebrated as  specifics  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  com« 
mon  cup-moss  (Lichen  pyxidatus^  or  Cenomyoe  pyxi- 
data^  Ach.)  was  long  regarded  as  an  infallible  nostrum 
for  the  hooping-cough.  Hie  common  ground  Iwer* 
wort  (Lichen  caninus^  or  Peltidea  canina,  Ach.)  receiv- 
ed its  trivial  name  on  account  of  the  fame  it  had  ac- 
anired  as  a  roecific  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  do^.  Even 
mt  celebrated  Dr.  Mead^  in  his  History  of  Poisons,  eu- 
loffixed  this  medicine,  and  declared  that  it  had  never 
fimed,  during  thirty  years  experience,  in  averting  the 
terrible  conseauences  which  result  from  the  bite  c^this 
animal  when  m  a  rabid  state ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
mentioned,  that  copious  bleeding  was  to  be  conjoined. 
The  tree  lungwort  or  oak4ungs  (Lichen  pubnonaHus,  or 
Sticta  pulmonacea,  Ach.)  was^renowned  m  former  times, 
•fiar  relieving  pulmonary  complaints.  In  those  days, 
nothing  was  more  common  among  practitioners'  who 
trusted  in  simples  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  than  eh- 
deavouring  to  nnd  a  plant  possessed  of  some  &nded  re- 
semblance to  the  part  of  the  body  affected :  the  wrinkled 
and  rel^culated  mmd  of  this  lichen  having  some  simi- 
larity to  the  surface  of  the  human  lungs,  there  remain- 
-cd  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  administering  it  for 
disorders  of  these  organs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  it  has  now  completely  lost  its  vaae  as  a  speci- 
fic. From  the  experiments  of  Georgi  and  Amoreux, 
however,  it  appears,  that  this  species  possesses  a  por- 
tion,'eqiud  to  one-eighth  of  its  substance,  of  a  reddish 
gum,  having  a  slighdy  bitter  taste :  it  is  one  of  those, 
ttierefore,  wnidi  mav  deserve  tihie  attention  of  the  phar- 
macologist. The  Iceland  moss,aB  already  hinted,  has  been 
recommended  in  incipient  consumptive  cases  in  this 
'Country,  and  a  Deeachim  Lichenu  IsUmdici  has  a  place  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered, however,  as  scarcely  otherwise  useful,  tlian  as  A 
4brding  a  light  nourishing  diet  In  Iceland  and  in  Swe- 
den it  is  much  employed  as  an  evacuant  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. Dr.  Withering  tells  us,  that  the  country  people  in 
England  make  an  iimision  of  Lichen  aphthosus  (Peltidea 
aphthosa,  Ach.)  in  milk,  and  give  it  to  children  affected 
with  the  thrush,  (aphthae  in  the  mouth,)  and  that,  in  large 
doses,  it  destroys  worms,  by  exciting  purging  and  vo. 
miting.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  ^t  the  Laplanders  ap- 
ply a  bandage  composed  of  tree-moss,  (Usnea  plicata, 
Ach.)  to  their  fset,  when  excoriated  with  travelling, 
and  that  they  find  great  benefit  from  this  kind  of  cata- 
plasm, arising  probably  fVom  the  styptic  QnaHty  of  the 
plant  According  to  Pontoppidan,  the  yellow  filamen- 
tous lichen,  (Evemia  vulpma,)  is  so  poisonous,  that 
it  is  emplcyyed  for  killing  wolves,  a  carcase  of  some 
animal,  smeared  and  stuffed  with  the  powder  of  it,  mix- 
ed with  pounded  glass,  being  set  as  a  bait  ft  may  be 
remarkea,  that  a  lichen,  said  to  possess  the  active  and 
powerful  properties  of  a  poison,  might  deserve  further 
examination,  as  more  likely  to  prove  useful,  when  skil- 
ittlly  regulated  by  the  physidah,  than  sudi  species  as 

Umi  of  U.    have  not  attracted  notice  by  exerting  any  remarkable 

Chens  in  dift  __,^ 
-^  encfgy. 

In  peiftime^     Peir/ioii^.— Lichens  have  for  a  long  time  been  em- 
^^pHiHu    pii^^  Iq  per^itmery.    It  is  now  impossible,  perhaps. 


to  determine  with  certainty  what  (he  kmm  of  the  ta.  UAn. 
dents  was,  or  whether  it  even  belonged  to  the  family  '^*V^ 
of  lichens.    According  to  Dtllem'us  and  Ray,  it  wast 
filiform  lichen,  found  on  trees  in  the  East  indiss,  snd 
which,  when  moistened,  exhaled  an  odour  of  musk  or  af 
ambergris.     It  is  enrolled  by  Acharius  under  the  name 
of  Alectoria  Arabum,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  conjectural  species.   In  the  seventeenth  century,  some 
of  the  filamentous  hdiens  were  undoubtedly  kept  in 
shops,  under  the  name  of  Usnea ;  and  they  famiea  die 
basis  o£  a  noted  perfome  called  corps  de  Vtmre  gris,  er 
puivis  Cffprius,    Their  employment  fiir  this  porpme, 
however,  did  not  probably  depend  on  any  remarkable 
inherent  scent,  but  on  theur  aptitude  fbr  unbibing  and 
retaining  odours.    Lichen  prunastri  (Evemia  pnmas- 
tri,  Ach.)  is,  in  fkct,  as  well  adapted  foe  this  purpose, 
though  nowise  fhigrant ;  and  to  this  day  this  wpetm 
forms  the  basis  of  several  perfumed  powoen. 

JD^f^.— Various  spedes  of  lidten  have  long  been  to  iyai 
used  by  the  common  people  in  the  Hoi'theia  oounlriea 
of  Europe  fbr  communicating  ditfisrent  tints  to  clotks 
of  home  manu&cture.  These  are  generally  of  coarse 
wool,  and  the  process  of  dydng  them  is  proportionallj 
rude.  Several  species,  however,  have  likewise  beSa 
employed  by  artists,  and  ftom  these  the  colour  hsi 
beoi  extracted  with  the  cave  and  skill  of  the  pmcticsl 
chemist— See  article  Dybino. 

The  orchal,  or  arekii,   (Roecella  tindoria)  is  the  oM 
most  valuable  lichen  as  a  dye-stuff.     If  we  may  tnwt 
to  Toumefort,  the  properties  d  this  spedes  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  andents ;  it  was  collected  in  the  iaiandi 
of  the  Archipelago,  and,  frovrf  one  of  these,  aoqnired 
the  name  of  Purjde  of  Amorgus,    In  modern  times,  ac- 
cording to  Berthollet,  it  was  first  prepared  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  at  Florence,  the  fine  violet  tdota 
which  resulted  from  mixingit  with  urine  having  been 
acdilentally  observed  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  about 
die  year  1800,  while  visiting  the  Levant    The  fi- 
chen,  reduced  to  powder,  is  put  into  a  vat  with  urine 
and  quicklime,  and  frequently  sthrred,  additional  por- 
tions of  these  substances  behlg  added,  dll  the  mixtnte 
have  acquired  the  desired  tint.    Orcbal,  thks  prepared, 
yields  a  purple  or  purplish-red  colour,  which  is  not 
however  easily  fixed.    The  alcohol  tif  spirit  themMUie- 
ters  is  usually  tinged  with  orchal,  and  will  allbrd  to 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tint  commonly  produced.    It 
is  sometimeiB  employed,  and  with  great  success,  for 
brightening  other  ooloiirs.     Hie  lichen  grows  verf 
abundantly  on  the  sea  rocks  of  the  Cape  Verd,  am 
abo  of  tiie  Canary  Islands,  and  from  both  dustcn  it 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantitiea.       About  the 

Jrear  1750,  not  less  than  100  tiftns  were  annually  ooi- 
ected  in  these  islands.  In  the  EngUA  market,  it  is 
at  present  (1818,)  worth  about  iSSOO  per  ton,  ^  pn^ 
varying,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  £40  a  ton,  accoraing 
to  the  quality  of  the  weed,  as  the  merdiants  call  it 
The  plant  occurs,  but  sparingly,  on  the  aea-rodcs  of  the 
south  of  England.  In  France  it  is  called  orseUk,  and 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  die  aoutbem  pro- 
vinces, for  dyeing  ailks,  being  collected  on  die  rodcy 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  Dutch  it  is  inanii- 
factured  into  a  paste  called  by  them  r«acffitf t  or  Lilawi. 
This  is  sold  in  square  masses  about  an  inch  m  length, 
and  half  an  indi  in  breadth  and  tluckneaay  hard  and 
brittle,  luving  die  appearance  of  a  violet-eoloiifedesrtb, 
with  while  spots.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  an^ 
dier  imdes  ^  RecceOa,  R.Aidfbmi8,  laTepMedtDvie 
in  ricmness  oi  cdonring  matter  with  the  conomm  ei^ 
cfaal,  while  the  flsm  attmns  ta  m  nuieh  iDger  w^ 
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This  species,  Hke  the  ftnner,  occurs  sparingty  <m  tibe  the  iehUurUn  of  France, before  the  Udwn  wAsooibcted  ^^«^^ 

sea^rocks  of  the  Soudi  of  England ;  but  it  is  said  to  for  economical  purposes  in  this  country.    It  is  now,  ac^         » 

abound  in  the  East  Incties,  especially  on  the  shores  of  cording  to  Withering,  gathered  in  considerable  quanti- 

Sumatra,  and  might  deserve  &e  notioe  of  some  of  our  ties  on  therocks  in  the  north  of£ngland,and  sent  toLon- 

gpterpriaing  countrymen.  <^  in  casks.     From  this  species  uie  finest  Uimu*  is  pre*  Lidniu. 

The  names  of  Orchal  and  Orse&le  are  bestowed  also  on  pared ;  slips  of  unsiaed  paper  stained  with  which,  are 
Lecanora  tartarea,  which  has  to  a  considerable  extent  well  known  to  chemists  as  delicate  tests  for  iucertaining 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  other.  This  species  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  uncombined  adds, 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  property  of  yielding  co-  It  nunr  be  noticed,  that  M.  deCocq,  in  a  memoir  in  the 
piously  a  red,  or  brownish  red  colour,  equally  beautiful,  Annales  de  Chimie,  has  created  scnne  doubt  as  to  the 
H  is  tnought,  but  less  durable,  than  the  colour  yielded  q)ecies  of  lichen  from  whidi  the  perelle  or  orchal  of 
by  the  true  orchal.    Its  use  was  early  known  in  West  Auyergne  is  procured :  It  is  pcosible  that  the  dye-stufT 
C^thland;  and,  to  this  day,  it  is  coUected  in  Sweden  sold  under  those  names  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
and  Norway,  and  brought  in  whole  cargoes  to  Britain,  manufactured  from  the  common  Roccella ;  but  in  the 
Cudbctf*      At  Glaligow  it  is  called  cudbear-^^tL  denomination  which  Fhre  Frangaiae  of  Lamarck  and  Decandolle,  the  Pa^ 
it  has  acquired  fWnn  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  tdlaria  (Lecanora)  parella  is,  without  hesitation,  refer- 
Christian  name  of  the  chemist  who  first  employed  it  on  red  to  as  the  genuine  source.    Dr.  Westring  mentioila 
the  great  scale  (Dr.  Cuthberi  Gi>rdon) ;  at  least  it  is  Lichen  parellus  as  the  only  one  which  yielded  to  him 
die  princmal  species  used  in  the  cudbear  numu&c-  a  real  blue ;  this  it  did  merely  by  mfusion ;  but  he 
ture,  for  th^eolaria  calcaria,  and  some  other  kinds,  adds,  that  the  cdour  is  fogitiye,  nor  could  he  diseoyer 
are  commonly  mtermixed,  being  gathered  fMomiscu-  any  mordant  capable  of  fixing  it. 
oosly  by  the  people  emploj^ed.     The  true  cudbear        The  Paimelia  saxatilis,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
lichen  might  easity  be  mstinmidied  by  its  yellow  Scotland  for  dyeing  woollen  yams,  and  is  known  to  tlie 
aaucers,  wBile  U.  calcaria  might  as  readily  be  disai-  peasantry  by  the  name  of  ^aM-nifp.   It  is  also  common-  Staae-isw. 
minated  by  its  black  tubercles.    It  is  not  uncommon  ly  employed  in  Sweden,  and  ckhsr  northern  countries 
on  the  rodcs  of  this  country.     In  the  rocky  districts  mr  the  same  purpose.   Dr.  Withering  mentions,  that,  in 
of  Westmordand  and  Cumberland,  it  is  gathered  by  these  countries,  it  giyes  a  puroleoobur;  but,asmanag8d 
the  peasantry  for  chrers,  who  pay  them  at  tiie  ratedf  in  Scotland,  it  jrields  only  a  airty  orange.    Parmeliaom- 
Id.  a  pound;  and  it  is  likewise  collected  in  yari-  phalodes  is  much  used  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  un- 
ouB  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  often  coyers  tiiedif-  der  the  name  of  C}t>to(  for  dyeing  a  reddiu-brown.  Ac-  Cfom. 
fmnX  kinds  of  tnm  and  day-stone  rocks.    Consider-  cording  to  Rutl^,  Parmelia  caperata  is  used  in  the  north 
able  quantities  c^  the  dye-stuff  are  sold  to  manufac-  of  Ireland  and  m  the  Isle  of  Man  for  dyeing  wool  of  an 
tarers  etm^fidi  in  the  woollen  and  silk  trade,  gene-  orange  colour,  and  is  often  called  arcdL    The  Sticta 
rally  at  tiie  rate  of  about  £  10  per  cwt ;  and  the  pulim>naoea,  already  repeatedly  mentioned,  is  sometimes 
makers  of  the  article,  themselves,  employ  a  part  of  it  in  resorted  to  by  the  same  class  of  people  for  tinging  > 
dyemg  cottons  of  a  Turkey-red  colour.     The  cotton  their  yam  of  a  brown  colour.    In  tne  north  and  west 
]mficate  handkerdiiefs  of  Glasgow  are  dyed  with  this  cf  Scotland  these  lichens  are  sometimes  promiscuous- 
preparation ;  and  the  fixedness  of  tiie  colour  is  well  ly   called  croUles :  in  England,  it  is  believed,  they 
known.  often  get  the  name  of  rags  or  hazel^rafn,  and  in  the 
DilleniusfirsttooknoticeofaqpeciesofUdMn,whidi  south  of  Scotland  hazel-raw,    Altiiou^  several  spe- 
lie  observed  to  be  in  use  among  the  natives  of  Caer-  des  of  lichen  very  different  in  habit  and  tjualities, 
narvonshire  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  whidi  they  pre-  are  thus  used  by  the  common  people  of  this  coun- 
fierred  even  to  ordud.    He  describes  it :   *'  tartaieum,  try,  so  very  defective  are  the  means  employed,  that  they 
tinctorium,  candidum,  tnberculis  atria."    From  thence  firocure  scarcely  more  than  one  colour.— Liniueus  men- 
it    has  been  considered  as  the  Lichen  calearius  of  tions  that  a  beautifiil  red  colour  may  be  prepared  from 
Liinnseus,  or  Uroeolaria  calcaria,  Ach.  which  has  juet  lJchenpustulalus(Gyro{^rapustulBta,  Ach.);  and  Dr. 
been  mentioned  as  usually  intermixed  with  cudbear  Withenng  informa  us,  that  it  also  yields  a  very  deep 
lichen.    Dillenius  supposed  that  this  is  the  species  black  paint    A  lich^  allied  to  this,  and  which  has 
mentioned  by  Martin,  in  his  HiiUjrjf  ijf  the  Western  already  been  mentioned  as  an  edible  species,  Gyrq>hora 
Isiands  cf  Scotland,  under  the  name  o£  corkk,  and  cylinmnca,  is  used  by  the  Icelanders  tor  dyeing  woollen 
yrith  which  the  inhabitants  produce  a  reddish  colour,  stufis  of  a  brownish-green  colour.     In  Sweden,  esp^m 
This  lidien  does  occur  in  these  idands ;  but  it  is  not  cially  in  Smoland,  and  also  in  Norway,  Evemia  viilpina, 
cxKmnon,  the  great  body  of  rocks  not  being  calcare-  (the  poisonous  property  of  which  has  before  been  no* 
tifos,  or  of  die  kind  to  which  this  species  is  almost  ticed,)  is  used  for  dyeing  woollen-stuffs  yellow.    The 
peoaliar.    The  cudbear  lidien,  Lecanora  tartarea,  is  Cetraria  Islandica,  whidi  has  already  been  spoken  of, 
nr          die  tme  corvar   of  the    Scottish  Highlandov,    and  both  as  an  artide  of  food  and  as  a  medicine,  is  used  in 
^yliidi,  as  mentioned  by  Lightfbot,  they  employ  for  Iceland  for  dyeing  brown.    The  colour  resides  in  die 
dyeing  a  claret  or  pompadour  colour.     It  is  usually  extractive  matter,  which  is  separated  by  difht  boihng  or 
prepared  by  pounding  the  lichen,  and  mixing  it  with  by  merely  steeping  in  warm  water.<^>We  have  the  au* 
stale  chamber-ley,  to  which  a  little  salt  or  kelp  is  add-  tbority  of  Bartram,  the  traveller,  for  stating,  that  Li- 
ed ^  this  mixture  is  kept  in  a  state  of  maceration  lor  chen  barbatus  (Usnea  barbmta,  Ach.)  is  odlected  in 
several  weeks ;  bein^  then  brought  to  the'  consist-  quantities  from  the  trees  in  Penn^lvania,  and  employ- 
efx?e  of  coarse  paste,  it  is  made  up  into  balls,  with  a  ei  by  the  people  for  PA»n«»^»n«^^ting  an  orange  hue  to 
little  lime  or  burnt  shells,  and  is  kept  ready  for  use.  yam. 

Wlicn  used,  it  is  coarsely  powdered,  and  a  small  por-        The  spedea  whidi  have  been  mentioned  are  lemark-  gnof. 

tian  of  akim  18  generally  added.   The  other  lidiens  em-  able  for  abounding  in  cdouring  matter,  and  for  theBMBUoa 

piojred  by  thecountry  peofde  as  dye-stofis  are  prepared  facility  with  which  they  communicate  it  to  wodlen,  the  eokmr- 

xmicdb  in  the  same  wi^.  cotton,  or  silken  fabrics.    Many  other  spedea,  Iwweveri  *"(?  4""^"^ 

ThejMre^w  Orseiik  tPJmergne,  prepared  from  La-  aSbrd  odour,  and  some  minute  lidiens  give  the  finest  ^^^°*' 

parella,  was  long  a  finrourite  material  amoi^  tints.  The  writer  of  this  artide,  many  years  ago,  made 
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IkkML  ^aepenamdB,  ao  a  imaU  Mile,  on  Heme  of  the  liehens 
■"  '    ■  '-^  which  are  ftund  on  the  rodu  in  the  neighboorhiood 

'  of  Edinburgh.  Merely  by  drying  and  pounding, 
and  then  throwing  the  powaer  into  a  phial  containing 

« a  little  liquid  ammonia  or  lime-water,  or  sometimes  a 
mixture  <n  both,  and  fitting  the  frfiial  with acork,  some 
beeotifid  colours  were  procured,  not  however  tiU  after 
the  lapse  of  several  days*  Slips  of  white  p^per  were  tlie 

'  only  anfastsnces  stained :  the  paper  ought  to  be  umsisted, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  procured  from  the  manuftc- 
iuter ;  for  India  paper,  probably  merely,  on  account  of  its 
being  destitute  c^  any  glutinous  ingredient,  received  the 

•  delicto  tints  more  me3^  and  equally  than  that  of 
'  English  manu&ctore.  Treated  in  this  way,  Lecanora 
.  ventosa,  which  is  plentiful  on  some  parts  of  the  rocks  of 

AiAur  Seat  hills,  gatve  a  beautiful  videt  tint,  superior 

*  to  what  was  procured,  by  the  same  process,  fimaljeca- 
iisra  |Mffella.    Ramalina  scopulorum,  from  sea-rodcs  at 

-Car olma  Park,  afforded  little  or  no  colour  when  you^g 
plants  were  tised,  and  a  dull  orsnge  when  old  stems  or 
mmds  were  employed  Parmdia  conspersa  yielded  a 
%wy  finegambogeyellow ;  and  Parmeliapanetina  a  yel- 
low scaredy  inlerior  in  beauty,  but  approaching  to 
araoge:  Tlus  lasttaedes,  as  intimated  m  thetnvial 
aame,  abounds  on  obi  walls,  andmig^  easily  be  scraped 
offandooUeoted in considenible quantity:  Both init, and 
hi  P.  eonspersa,  (Lichen  centrinigus,  Lin.)  the  central 
.  fMTts  of  the  thaUus  olten  decay,  aM  the  plants  then  1^ 
pear  to  ^row  in  circles.  LeprariachkrinBywhidi  grows 
•kmg  with  P.  pacietina,  ana  in  general  appearance  re- 
TiSMiNfii  it,  halving  a  fine  lemon^yellow  crust,  afforded 
no  jrellow  colour  at  all,  but  rathera  peach-blossom  tint, 
which  was  not  permanent.  Leddea  sanguinaria,  firom 
•rocks  in  the  Kinc's  Park,  instead  of  yielding  a  scarlet, 
as  was  expected  from  the  red  cokmr  of  the  tuiberdes 
when  cut,.«gave  only  a  dull  lead«grey.  Ndther  the  ex« 
temd  nor  internal  edkiurof  thelidien^theiefiore,  affoed- 
ed  any  imUcation  of  the  tint  which  might  fesult  from 
the  powder  treated  with  the  ammonia  md  lime-water. 
By  such  shnple  means,  however,  it  may  in  general  be 
ascertained  whether  any  particular  species  of  lidien  is 
Ijhely  to  yidd  colour  at  all :  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
marised,  that  if  it  yidde  colour  readily  and  copiously, 
these  are  the  primtpal  and  most  desirable  qualities ;  for 
brown,  purple,  or  orange,  though  at  first  they  come  dull 
and  dirty,  may  in  generd  be  greatly  improved,  in  in- 
tensity and  brilliancy,  by  varying  the  processes,  or  en- 
larging the  quantities  emf^yed;  and  it  not  nnfte- 
quently  happens,  that  the  colonr  whtdi  first  shows  it- 
self is>  after  a  few  days,  or  in  consequenee  of  some  slight 
dnuige  of  management,  replaced  by  one  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  which  would  prove  more  vduaUe 
in  the  arts,  it  may  be  added,  ^Mt  where  the  same  spe- 
cies of  lichen  grows  both  on  rocks  and  on  trees,  whWh 
is  not  an  uneottimon  occurrence,  the  specimens  taken 
from* the  rocks  will  be  f<mnd  evidently  moro  productive 
cf  colour  than  those  picked  finom  thetrees.  The  parti- 
cubr  nature  of  the  odouring  matter  in  lichens  does  not 

2ppear  to  have  been  yet  suligected  to  accurate  examina* 
on  by  chcsnists. 
Dr.  West.       ^U*  part  of  the  subieet  hasbeen  excellently  illustrated 
flng.  by  die  IdnursofDr.WestriBgofNordkoping,  physician 

to  die  king  of  Sweden,  who  has  given  araine  dfelails 
of  judiciously  varied  experiments  made  by  nim  upon 
Asost  spedes  of  lidien  inoigeneds  to  Sweden,  and  upon 
aconsiderably  extended  swe,  with  the  view  of  asoer- 
taining  their  efect  in  dydng  wodlen«8tuffs.and  silks. 
.  Itmay  he  proper  here  to  detdi  the  gencvd  rules  Isjd 
downby  ihh  assidiioiis  espennenter,  (translated  Sma 


the  Stockholm  Tiwosactions  into  the  Annakt  de  Qume 
far  179^):  these  rules  may  easily  be  followed  by  m 
person  inclined  to  pursue  the  inve8tigatioQ,«^aQd  the 
su]^ect  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

The  lichens  should  be^athered  after  some  days  of  nan 
when  they  can  most  easily  he  detached  from  the  rodu! 
They  are  to  be  wdl  washed ;  then  tboroughly  dnd, 
and  reduced  to  a  powder,  the.^ner  the  better.  Purerivcr 
water  is  to  be  used,  the  water  of  wells  ffenenJly  contain. 
ing  some  earthy  or  saline  ingredient,  ^^ch  is  apt  to  aita 
the  hue.  Twenty-five  parts  of  water  ase  to  be  added  to 
one  of  nowderecT nchen.   When  quicklime  is  enq^ed, 
it  should  be  quite  fresh ;  and  one  part  of  quic^lme  is 
enough  to  ten  parts  of  powdered  licneu.  To  ten  pounds 
of  the  lidien,  half  a  pound  of  sd  ammoniac  (muriats  oC 
ammonia)  is  sufficient.    Before  plunging  the  thread  or 
stuffii  to  be  coloured,  into  the  dye,  thev  shodd  be  dip. 
ped  in  pure  cold  water,  in  ordcar  that  the  coIouriDgmaU 
tar  may  act  more  equally :  and  they  should  be  inunasd 
in  the  same  way  when  taken  out.    When  lune  and 
sd  anmoniac  are  used  tqgether,  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  mixture  should  be  dosely  covered  for  the  &rst 
two  or  thrae.days.    Sometimes  the  addition  of  aiitde 
comm<m  sdt  (muriate  of  soda,)  or  of  sdtpetre  (nitmteof 
potass,)  will  be  found  to  ^ve  a  greater  lustre  to  tbe 
odours.    Dr.  Westfing  did  not,  in  ^enecd,  soinlpy 
any  mordant;   indeed,  any  acidity  m  the  Qioraant 
could  not  fiiil,rather  ta  destroy  the  gununv  j^of  tu 
lichens,  whidi  probably  serves  to    fix'toeir  coioun. 
From  severd  species,  the  Doctor  procured  colours  ivi- 
tumlly  so  permanent  that  they  resisted  both  adds  and 
alkalies^  and  were  not  affected  even  by  exposure  fix  a 
condderable  time  tp  the  sun's  tws,     tn  some  in- 
stances,  however,  he  employed  difierent . species  of  ly« 
o^MMlium as  mordants,  and  with  considerablesuoce^ 
He  praises,  in  particular,  Lycmaodium  annotinum,  a 
species  which  is  fouod  on  some  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains-   Some  lifchens  yielded  a  good  odour  when  ma- 
cerated in  a  cold  liquid,  and  the  same  spedes  in  a  hot 
liquid  gave  a  different  and  infi^rjor  bne:  but  the  £Kt 
was  in  other  instances  reversed. 

Dr.  Westring  made  trid  of  many  of  the  Lkhpus 
Itpton  of  Linns&us,  especially  spedes  belon^jag  to 
the  g«3era.Lecanora  and  Urcedaria  of  Achsnus,  but 
induding  also  some  qpeciea  of  Porina,  Leddes,  sod 
Isidium.  The  coralline-like  spedes  of  the  last-asmd 
gdius  wore  found  to  be  extremdy  rich  in  coloiuiifg 
matter  i  and  Ud^en  corallinus  of  LinxHsus  fisidiiBn 
cordlinum,  Ach.),  and  eapeciallv  1*.  pseudo-ooEs]- 
linus  of  Swarta  (now  appropriateTy  named  by  Adis- 
rius,  Isidium  Westringu,)  deserve  the  pazticulsr  st* 
tentaon  of  those  who  practise,  and  who  wish  to  iro- 
prove»  the  art  of  dyeing.  .  L  coral limira  is  found  almo- 
dantly  on  the  Swedish  mountains,  ai>d  Westriiig  giws 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  nugr  probably  b^fome  a  Iuc» 
tive  object  of  commerce.  It  la  npt  unoo^untfi  on  tbe 
rocks  in  spme  paru  of  Scotland.  Worsted  thread,  h^ 
for  about  three  dfys  in  the  .simple  infiuion  of  tbc  ti« 
chen,  acquired  a  pislachio-green  colour.  V^vx  s  lit- 
tle common  salt  was  added  to^e  infiidon*  it  coou&ttiii- 
oated  to  the  thresd  a  citron-yellow.  Frosn  the  lidien  di» 
gested  in  spirit  of  wine  for  four-<andotwenQr  booniS«#i 
ydlow  was  procured ;  and  when  the  digeatian  was  osp- 
tiaaed  for  three  days,  a  detrp  chestnut-brown  re^ailco- 
But,  what  is  more  interesUng,  when  the  lidien  v«»^; 
gestad  in  simple  water  for  the  spstfaaof  £6ur  days,  a  dark 
and  very  bcttoMful,  ctiefttn^t4»rowii  was  prf)CiiHr9d>^^ 
fixed  a  nature,  that  it  was  not  d^lr^yed  when  the  tbsd 
.Haa  dippni  in-dflHte.  ugn^ofV^    A  abued  «f  viki^ 
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lichen,    ed  }t\  a  batli  oomposed  of  the  w«tier  iii»  wMcli  the  lidMn 
>mm  ^mm^  hftd  becD  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  addition  of 
some  common  salt,  acquired  a  (hie  and  brilHaDt  fipcM- 
yellow  colour.     1.  Westringii  posBeaiea  qualities  of  still 
a  higher  character,  and  seems  to  be  superior  in  tmging 
properties  to  orchal  itself;  but  it  is  mifortiiiiately  a  rare 
species.     It  may  be  enough,  therefore,  to  mention,  that 
it  yielded  a  rich  orange  colour,  which  was  bri|^tened 
by  the  addition  of  muriate  of  cobah.    Porina  pertusa 
yielded  a  brown  colour ;  and  Lecanora  ventosa  com* 
mnnicated  to  wool  the  same  colour,  possessed  of  so 
much  fixity  that  it  resisted  the  action  of  idkalies.     Le- 
canora hsmatomma.  (Lichen  coccineus  of  Dickson,)  a 
spedes  which  occurs  plentifully  on  the  well  known 
Stonc^nge  pillars,  afforded  only  a  wax-yellow  colour, 
notwi^standing  the  bright  red  of  the  tuberdea*    In 
Or.  Westring^s  hands,  Lecanora  tartarea,  or  the  prin- 
cipal cudbear  lichen,  yielded  to  wool  a  rich  puce  brown ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tin,  that 
'  he  nfteured  a  brownish  red,  which,  however,  was  ve^ 
ry  oeantilbL    Of  (he  imMcatid  iichms  he  ezanined 
the  qualities  of  a  good  many  species,  chiefly  belcnging 
to  toe  genus  Parmetia  of  Acharius.    P.  saxatilis,  wea- 
dy  noticed  as  still  employed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
for  dyeing  wool,  gave  whh  soda  a  yellow  colour ;  with 
lime  and  sal«ammoniac,  a  nankeen;  and  with  com* 
mon  salt  and  nitre,  an  orange.    P.  physodes,  whidi 
grows  abondantly  on  trunks  ot  trees^  and  on  stones  in 
woods,  in  this  country,  he  found  to  be  very  rich  in  co* 
loorin^  matter,  affbrang,  by  means  of  the  same  re- 
agents, tints  varying  from  a  dtron  ydlow  to  cfaestnut 
brown.     It  deserves  notice,  that  P.  styvia  yielded,  in 
his  experiments,  a  yellowish  edour  onfy ,  and  no  red 
or  violet^  whidi  preceding  writers  had  ascribed  to  it. 
Soloi'iiMs  cfoeea,  although  of  a  safiron-yellow  aspect, 
when  treated  in  the  usual  way  with  quiddime  and 
sid-a«nMSiiae,  gave  ont  a  red  cdoar.    This  spedes, 
as  almidy  noticed,  oeemrs  on  the  Sooltirii  mountains, 
bat  probably  nowhere  in  saffident  quantity  to  render 
it  an  object  oi  impMance. 
^oltgtui     One  of  the  projects  of  the  ingenioaB  Lord  Dandonold 
^^^       was  to  introduce  the  employment  of  the  mucilage  of 
lidicns  ibr  thickening  the  mordants^  and  fixing  the  oo- 
lours  in  cafico-printing.    His  Lordriilp  remarke,  that 
licJiene  (meaning  chiefly  the  brondied  tree-lidiens,  but 
wkhotit  determining  aoeurately  the  particular  spedes) 
ore  composed  of  Afferent  substances.    There  is  the 
outer  skin  or  cuttole ;  bdow  that,  agreen  reeinons  ao^ 
ter:  the  remainder  of  the  i^ont  consists  partly  of  gum, 
portly  of  a  matter  somewhat  analogous  to  animal  sub- 
stances, and  a  small  proportion  of  fibrous  matter,  wliidi 
is  not  dissolved  by  bbilmg,  or  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
oaits.     The  first  process  in  preparing  the  mudlage  is 
to  detadi  the  outer  skin,  and  the  resinous  matter.  This 
is  done  by  scalding  two  or  three  times  widi  boiling 
water,  allowing  the  lichen  to  remain  so  long  in  the  wa- 
ter as,  by  abs(»bing  it,  to  swell ;  for,  in  swdling,  the 
skin  cracks,  and  comes  off,  along  with  die  greater  part 
of  the  resinous  matter.    Or  the  same  thing  is  accom- 
pliohcsd  by  gently  boiling  the  lidien  fbr  a  qoarler  of  an 
noor,  thasi  washing  it  in  cold  water,  and  spreading  it 
upon  a  teor  of  bnck  or  stone  for  half  a  day.    An  ad- 
didonal  reason  for  this  lost  practice  is,  that  tlie  expo- 
sure to  tlie  air  greatly  fiieilitates  the  subsequent  extnuv 
tion  cf  the  gum.    The  scalded  lichen  is  tnen  put  into 
a  caat-^mjn  boBer,  with  wat«  in  the  proportion  ctf  two 
wine  ^alkms  to  every  pound  of  lichen,  and  bdled  dnr« 
ing*  §aar  oat  five  boars,  adding  about  h^an  ounce  of  po- 
tass or  of  aoda  fixr  every  pound  of  lidien;  or^  insteaa  of 


these  salts,  hatf  an  Eiu^liah  pint  of  liquid  ammonia. 
The  boiling  is  oontinaed  until  the  liquor  aoquue  a  con- 
siderable dqrree  of  gummy  consistence.     It  is  then  ta- 
ken out  <^  we  boiler,  and  allowed  to  drain  through  a 
wire-doth.    The  residuum  may  be  put  into  a  bair^oth 
ba^,  and  squeeaed  in  a  press  similar  to  that  used  by 
taUow-ehamUers.    The  nist  boiling,  however,  by  no 
means  extracts  the  whole  of  the  gum.     The  ^dien  is 
boiled  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  repeating  the  pro*, 
cess  above  described,  and  diminishing  each  time  thei 
quantity  of  water  and  of  alkali  added*    When  three, 
boilings  are  employed,  the  gummy  extract  of  the  last 
may  with  propriety  be  reserved  for  the  first  boiling  of 
a  iiesh  batoi  of  lidien.    The  extract  proceeding  jfoaa 
the  first  and  second  boilinge  ia  mixed  together,  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  neoesaary  for  block  or 
press  prmting.    The  evaporating  vessm  aate  of  tin  or 
thin  lead,  placed  over  a  range  of  stoves,  and  moderato* 
ly  heated,  which  is  best  done  by  steam.    The  mad*' 
lege  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  coloured ;  but  Lord 
Dundonald  remarked,  that,  Inr  continuing  the  digestion 
longer,  with  a  low  degree  of  heatj  and  abstaining  firam . 
the  use  of  any  alkali,  it  might  be  produced  neany  fiee 
of  colour.    It  spears,  indeed,  firom  the  experiments  of 
M.  Georgi,  pr«i2*essor  of  chemistry  at  St.  retersburgb^ 
that  several  of  the  lichens  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  (partieukriy  Ramalina  farinacea  and  Baiw 
roelia  physodes,)  form  with  water  a  mndlim^  wfaick  • 
yields,  when  evaporated,  a  ^m  as  transparent  as  cnaa 
arabic,  and  in  the  proportfeon  of  about  an.dgh&of 
the  weight  of  the  lichen.    M.  Amorsux  repeated  and 
extended  the  experiments  of  Georgia  andobtsined  con- 
siderahle  portions  of  pore  gum  Iraos  aisny  of  the  bnad* 
leaved  licbens,  such  as  Pdtidea  canina,  BaiDsalina  fraic*i 
ines,  and  Parmdia  caperata,    AU  the  licbsns  now  men^ 
tieoed  are  oonmon  in  this  country ;  and  the  two  spe* . 
cies  of  BamaKna,  in  particular,  mi^t  be  collected  fiwoa 
trees  in  many  woods  and  orchards,  in  great  plenty  and. 
in  great  parity. 

See  PUIo^ofMeal  TnmtmHiam  tat  1758,  (Watson)  ; 
Memoirs  qfim  AcwUnuf  rf  Sciemtet  of  iMmM^far  IIBH, 
(Willemet);  Amoreux  Rteherche$  et  Eameriemeti  sur 
dnters  Udiems  M^hoirt  of  ike  Stockholm  Academy, 
from  noi  to  1799;  CreWe  AnnaUfor  MS&t  17&7,  ootf 
1  799>-*«m1  Ammlei  de  Ckimie,  volsl  xv.  and  xvii.  ( WesU 
rmg;)  Jommal  de  Pigsigmt,  vd.  Ixiii.  (Proust ;)  Pkim 
lotopJkical  Magaxme,  vd.  x.  (Dundonald.)    (r.  N.)^ 

LICHFIELD,  or  LrvcHPiKLn,  is  an  anaent  dty  4)f 
England,  in  Stafibrdshire,  and,  united  with  Coventry, 
isthe  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river 
running  into  the  Trent,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Eng« 
land,  in  a  healthy  and  agreeable  valley,  surrounded  by  . 
hills  of  moderate  height  The  town  is  divkled  by  a 
lam  and  fine  sheet  of  watsr  into  two  parts,  .the  d^ 
andthedose;  and  consists  of  three  or  four  good  streets, 
with  severd  smaller  mles.  The  prindpfd  streets  are  . 
Bridge  street,  vulgarly  Biid  street,  Besoon.  or  Booon 
street,  and  St.  John  street,  running  off  from  this  last  in 
a  sondiem  diredioQ.  The  high  md  from  Binnii)£^baaa 
to  Newcasde-under-Lyne  pnssea  through  the  prindpal 
stoset  Mamr  of  the  houses  in  Iiichfeld  are  demnt 
and  well  built;  but  several  of  them  ore  oonstructKl  in 
the  ancient  style. 

The  ptindpal  public  building  in  Lidifield  is  the  di^ 
thedrol,  situated  In  the  Close,  and  beside  the  sl^fset  of 
water  already  mentioned.    It  is  suppoeod  to  have  been 
bailt  about  the  year  667,.during  the  bishopric  of  Jui»« . 
man.  .  It  was  rdrailt  in  700  by,  Usbap  Heoddi^  who . 
dedicated  it  to  St  Chad,  and  removed  his  bones  to 
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>^^  LiAfieM  ftom  Stowe  dinrdL  Roger  deClmton erect- 
ed a  great  jpart  of  the  present  buildiiig.  Walter  de 
Langton  buUt  the  portion  of  it  which  is  called  St  Ma* 
ry's  Chapel^  as  well  as  the  doisters ;  and  at  an  ezpence 
of  £S000,  he  raised  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  St 
Chad.  The  cathedral  received  great  injtuy  mm  the 
sieges  of  the  town  during  the  civil  wars,  bishop  Rac- 
ket had  the  honour  of  repairing  the  daxaag^  wnich  it 
then  sustained  •  and,  in  the  year  1788,  it  underwent  a 
complete  repair  by  private  subscription,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt  of  London. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  cathedral  from  east  to  west 
is  411  feet  in  length,  and  6?  feet  in  breadth  from  north 
to  scmtik.  It  is  adorned  wi^  three  elegant  steeples,  one 
25B  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  two  183  feet  high,  at  its  west  end.  The  western 
front  was  formerly  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture, 
from  subjects  of  scripture  history;  but  several  ofthese 
were  removed,  in  1749,  by  order  of  the  dean  and  diap- 
ter,  and  the  rest  have  been  much  injured  by  the  gra- 
dual influence  of  time.  On  the  summit  of  tlie  roof  be- 
tween the  two  spires,  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  who  had 
contributed  timber  towards  the  repair  of  the  church. 
It  was  the  work  of  Sir  William  WUson,  and  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  place  of  a  more  ancient  one  of  Aoam,  or 
our  Saviour.  The  porticb  of  the  caAedral  is  not  ex- 
eelled  by  any  in  Great  Britain,  and  contains  the  rich- 
est and  the  fittest  sculpture.  Within  the  porch,  are 
placed  the  four  evangelists  holding  the  gospels  in  their 
hands.  On  the  two  sides  are  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and 
in  the  centre  between  the  great  doors,  is  the  Virgin 
Manr  with  the  infrnt  Jesus.  These  were  formerly 
richly  painted  and  gilt  The  south  and  north  entrances 
to  the  catiiedral  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  north 
door,  which  is  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  sculptu- 
red moulding.  The  roof  of  the  cathedral  was  once  co- 
vered with  lead,  but  slates  were  afterwards  substitu- 

The  body  of  the  cathedral  is  lofty  and  spadous,  sup- 


dudSngezpenoMofeanni^pe,'aiulofflttingQpdisiri»  IMk 
dow  to  receive  it  The  centre  window  on  the  um  ^^ 
side  exhibits  the  resurrection,  executed  bv  Mr.  Eggliu 
ton,  from  a  design  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  or. 
gan,  which  has  uie  stone  screen  formerly  mentioned  for 
Its  western  encUwure,  has  twenty-five  different  stops, 
and  is  esteemed  a  very  fine  instrument  Both  aides  of 
the  dioir  are  adorned  with  twenty-five  stalls. 

I'he  library,  founded  by  dean  Heywood,  contains  w. 
vend  valuable  bodLsand  MSS.  0>ne  ofthese  MSS.iB«n 
andent  copy  of  the  Valor  of  i'cpe  Nicholas  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I. ;  another  is  the  Trjstu$  Si.  Cedde,  or  the 
Gospels  of  St  Chad,  written  in  Saxon  characters,  and 
supposed  to  be  about  1000  years  old.  1  here  is  here 
also  a  Koran,  which  was  taken  firom  the  Turks  at  the 
siege  of  BudEL  To  the  north  of  St  Mary's  chapel  there 
is  a  smaller  chapel,  in  which  the  remains  of  two  €f  the 
Meidan  kings  were  interred. 

The  chapter,  besides  the  bishop,  consists  of  a  dcm, 
precentor,  chanoellor,  treasurer,  it  ardideacons,  27  pre- 
bendaries, 5  priest  vicars,  7  lay  derks,  8  dioristers,  and 
other  subordmate  officers. 

The  bishop's  palace  stands  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Cloee.  It  is  a  spadous  stone  edifice,  bearing  the 
date  1687,  and  the  arms  of  the  bishopric  As  tlw  bi* 
shops  now  reside  at  Eodeshall  castle,  this  nakoe  is  ge. 
nerally  oocujpted  by  tenants,  and  was  long  me  residence 
of  the  fiunuy  of  the  Sewards.  The  oMicfy  house 
stands  to  the  west  of  the  palace.  The  houses  of  the 
prebends  are  situated  in  aiiferent  parts  of  the  Closer 
The  vicarage  consists  of  two  snoaU  ^uadransks  of  Xcm 
built  houses.  A  new  house,  bekncmg  to  me  rqpstrar 
of  the  diocese,  was  built  in  1 796,  on  me  site  cf  the  andent 
webendal  house  in  which  Bishop  Hac^et  lived  and  died* 
There  is  attached  to  this  house  a  liu*ge  hall,  cntain- 
ing  an  extensive  and  valuable  muaeum,  establidiedby 
Mr.  Wright,  a  surgeon  in  Lichfield.  The  degantbdld- 
ing,  &oed  widi  stone,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Close,  was  built  at  the  expenee  of  Andrew  New« 


ported  b^  pillars,  formed  by  a  varie^  m  slender  co-  ton,  Es<|.  for  the  reception  of  twenty  aged  and  ncces« 

lumns  with  neat  foliated  c^itals.     The  length  of  the  sitous  widows,  or  unmarried  daughtera  of  deigymea, 

body  from  the  great  west  door  to  the  dioir  is  213  feet,  and  has  been  since  liberally  endowed  for  thcw  support, 
its  breadth  \5S  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  dde  aisles  66        The  dty  of  Lichfield  is  divided  into  three  pariahe^ 

feet,  and  die  height  of  the  pave  60  feet    The  upper  St  Mary's,  St  Chad's,  and  St  Michael'a.     St  Mary's 

rows  of  windows  are  triangular,  including  tlvee  circles  is  in  die  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  diurdi,  suppos- 

in  each.    Over  the  great  west  door  is  a  magnificent  ed  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  855,  stands  en 

circular  window,  formed  at  the  expenee  of  James  Duke  the  soudi  side  of  the  market-nbu».     The  old  buildii^ 

of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Churles  if.    The  punted  glass  was  taken  down  in  1717>  ana  the  present  one  substi- 

was  the  gift  of  Dean  Addenbrooke,  in  1776.     There  tuted  in  its  place.     In  its  external  appearance,  it  is  to- 

are  many  interesting  monuments  in  this  churdi.    The  lersbly  neat,  and  is  fitted  up  with  oaken  pews.    The 

prindpal  are,  one  to  Launcelot  Addison,  the  fiither  of  altar^plaoe  is  handsome,  and  on  the  north  aide  of  it  is 

the  great  Addison ;  one  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta-  thebuxial  place  of  the  Dyott  ftmily. 


gue,  representing  the  goddess  of  beauty  weeping  over 
an  urn  ,*  one  against  me  wall  to  Dr.  Samud  Jcfnson, 
with  a  bust  of  him  upon  the  pedestal ;  one  to  die  cele- 
brated Garrick,  erected  by  his  widow ;  and  one  to  Mrs. 
Grove,  wife  of  Dr.  William  Grove  of  Lichfield. 

The  choir,  and  St  Manr's  chapd,  were  formerly  se- 
parated by  an  elegant  ardutectuial  screen,  but  during 
the  kte  alterations  the  two  were  thrown  into  one.  St 
Mary'sdupel  is  uncommonly  beautiful  and  magnificent 
It  contains  nine  windows,  duee  on  eadi  side,  and«  three 
at  the  end  The  slender  east  windows  are  fflled  widi 
painted  glass,  which  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  purchased 
man  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Herckenrode,  in  Ine  bishop- 
ricofLiege.  Sir  Brodce  transferred  his  purchase  to  the 
dean  and  chapter.  It  consisted  of  S40  piec^,  each 
about  9t%  indies  square,  and  amounted  to  £  1100,  m. 


The  mancet-house  is  a  light  brick  building  near  the 
church.  It  consists  of  eight  arches,  aarmounted  by 
carved  rails  or  bannisters,  on  the  top  of  whidi  weir 
statues  of  eight  of  the  apostles. 

The  guildhall  in  Bore  Street  is  a  neat  stori^e  edifioft 
adamed  with  the  dty  arms,  &c.  The  firoat  ball  issp^ 
dous,  and  underneath  is  a  gad.  The  theatre,  sitost* 
ed  in  the  same  street,  is  a  anudl  buildin^^,  with  a  stucco 
front,  erected  in  1790.  At  the  south-west  oomer  of 
the  street  is  an  Englidi  schod,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Thomas  Minors,  Esq.  in  l670,  for  the  purpose  of 
''  teaching  30  boys  of  Ae  dty  to  read  the  Paa&er  and 
BiUe  in  Siglish."  % 

In  St*J<&i's  Street  stands  the  free  mamamt  school 
founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  At  mm  achod  wore 
educated,  Addison,  WoUaaten,  Aahmole,  Gfltikk,  tsA 
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UchfidJ,  SamaelJ^iMH.  The  hoepital,  originally  a  monastery, 
^^^'  standi  oi^mite  the  9ebool.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  sUte, 
""''''^  atid  is  remarkable  forthc  number  and  ciuioos  form  of 
the  diimnies  .^which  are  placed  in  its  front  The  cha^ 
pel  is  buflt  of  stone. 

The  parisb  of  St  Chad's  lies  on  the  liOTth-eaat  of 
LichfieldT^md  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
-city  and  its  suburbs.  The  church,  called  Stowe  church, 
IS  very  ancient ;  and  the  interior  of  it,  which  is  very 
neat,  has  lately  undergone  a  complete  repair.  In  a  gpr^ 
den  on  the  west  side  of  the  chitfch  stimds  St  Cl^'s 
well,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities. 
Dr.  Milley's  hospitel  for  15  poor  women  stands  in  this 
parish,  in  Bacon  Street 

The  paribh  of  St  Michael's  is  on  the  eastern  side  «f 
the  -city,  and  -ooraprehends  a  small  part  of  the  ci^. 
The  church  b  situated  on  a  mount  called  GreenhiU, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  cemetery>  whidi  contains  ne 
less  than  seven  acres  of  ffroiind.  The  church  is  an  old 
building,  with  a  lofty  spm,  and  is  adorned  with  many 
monuments,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

The  city  of  Lichfield  is  a  county  by  itself,  and  poa- 
sesses  very  extensive  and  peculiar  pnvas^ges.  The 
county  is  about  12  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  elected  annuaMy  out  of  £4  bm^^esses,  a  re- 
corder, sheriff,  steward,  and  inferior  officers.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliamenti  and  the  nun^Mr  of  voters 
18  alxnit  6^24. 

Lichfield  is  dyefly  occupied  by  gented  finnilies,  and 
jiersons  of  small  independent  foitunes.  Its  chief  ma^ 
nufkctures  are  those  of  sail-cloth  and  horse-sheetings ; 
and  its  principal  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  its  ale,  for 
which  it  has  hong  been  famed.  The  city  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  Uie  Wyrley  and 
Eaain^^n  extension  canaL  Lichfield  has  tmee  fairs ; 
one  on  Ash  Wednesday  for  cattle,  sheep,  baoon,  cheese, 
and  iron ;  anodier  on  May  I3th  for  sneep  and  cattle  ; 
and  another  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  for  geese 
and  cheese. 

The  following  is  an  abstzfct  of  the  popuhtion  return 
for  1811: 

Houses  inhabited 1010 

Families 1090 

Families,  chiefly  employed  in  agricul« 

ture S42 

Ditto  in  trade,  manufactures,  &c  ....    500 
Ditto  not  in  any  of  these  classes  ....    339 

Males 2237 

Females 2785 

Total  population  . .  , 5022 

See  Harwood's  Hutory  and  AfUiquUtes  of  Uchftddt 
1806;  Jackson's  Hidorvof  the  Ciiy  and  Cathedral  tf 
lAchfM,  1805 ;  Shaw's  Htf^ory  and  AnUquifies  ofStap 
fordshire,  vol.  i.  1798—1801  ;  and  The  Beauiiet  of  Eng- 
land and  Waki,  voL  xiii.  p.  786-— 819. 

LIEGE,  the  Leodium  of  the  ancients,  in  Gennan 
lAitiich,  and  in  Dutch  Lu^k,  is  a  dty  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  situated  on  the  river  Meuse,  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  containing  finely  watered  mea- 
dowa*  '  Tliis  valley  is  watered  by  the  River  Loose, 
Onate,  and  Amblese,  which  throw  themselves  into  the 
Meuae  as  it  enters  the  dty.  Liese  has  ten  great  fimx- 
bourg^  and  two  small  ones,  and  contains  154  streets, 
16  gates,  17  bridges,  and  two  quays  planted  with  rows 
.of  trees. 

vox*.  JUL  PART  u. 


The  town  was  f<mnerly  divided  into  the  old  or  high     Uegt, 
town,  and  into  the  new  or  low  town.    The  last  of  these    L'«i:n»«' 
divisions  comprehends  two  parts,  via.  the  isle,  and  the 

ntcr  of  the  Meuse.  The  high  town  is  built  on  the 
vity  of  a  hill,  and  stretches,  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, to  the  arm  o£  the  Meuse  which  separates  it  from 
the  old  or  low  town  called  the  Isle  ;  and  towards  the 
east  it  touches  the  great  Meuse,  which  separates  it  froat 
the  iniarter  beyond  the  Meuse  Tlie  quarter  called  the 
lale  IS  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Meuse,  which  rejoin 
at  the  lower  ena  of  this  quarter.  The  quarter  beyond 
the  Meuse,  which  is  nearly  a  peninsula,  is  situated, 
as  well  as  the  fauxbourg  <»f  Amercceur,  between  the 
Meuae  and  Mount  Comiller.  There  is  a  communica- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  by  bridges. 
The  town  is  well  fortified ;  but  the  citadel,  which  was 
upon  ^w  mountain  St.  Walbourg,  has  been  rased  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  stood  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  was  a  very  large  building.  The  court  of  tl»e 
palace  was  encirded  with  a  periatyle  formed  by  demi<- 
gothic  columns,  l^he  Hotel  de  Vitle,  which  looks  into 
the  principal  square,  is  a  larce^  but  not  a  handsome 
building.  It  contains  a  public  library.  The  town  is 
in  general  ill  built,  and  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
small  streets  and  lanes,  which  have  not  that  cleanness 
and  neatness  which  mark  the  other  towns  in  Hol- 
land. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  Liege  contained,  be* 
sides  its  cathedral,  seven  collegiate  diurches,  30  parish 
churches,  five  abbeys  for  men,  five  for  women,  and  3S 
convents  for  both  sexes ;  but  it  has  since  suffered  great- 
ly, both  from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  from  the  btorbar- 
ism  of  the  revolutionists. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St  Lambert  is  a  very  htfge 
building,  but  the  Gothic  style  in  which  it  is  built  is 
very  bad  It  was  founded  in  712  by  St  Hubert  The 
fountains  of  Liesge  are  very  fine :  and  that  which  rises 
ne^theccmreTtheg^  ^^  de«rve.  particular 
attention. 

^  The  trade  and  manu&ctures  cvf  Li^e  were  at  one  pe- 
riod very  consideTable  and  important  The  principal 
natural  productioiis  of  the  surrounding  territory  ar^ 
nunes  m  cdsl  and  alum,  tobacco,  and  iron.  Cjreat 
quantities  of  the  idum,  which  is  of  an  excellent  qualit^^, 
are  sent  to  France.  The  tobacco  is  prepared  in  all  its 
various  forms ;  but  the  grottest  part  of  it  is  received 
from  Germany  in  leaves.  Liege  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  iron,  which  are  not  surpused  by  those 
in  France,  and  which  still  preserve  then-  former  repu- 
tation. Clock-work  is  made  verv  extensively ;  but  the 
manufiurture  of  hats  has  employed  from  12,000  to  14,000 
workmen.  Great  quantities  of  them  aie  sent  to  Hol- 
land, both  for  its  own  consumption,  and  for  the  East 
and  West  India  trade.  They  are  also  exndrted  in  great 
quantities  to  France,  for  the  Levant  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  cloths  of  Liege  are  S£  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity. The  tanneries  are  in  great  renutation,  and  pecu- 
liar methods  of  preparing  the  leatner  ar^  said  to  be 
practised  in  them.  Great  numbers  of  cannon,  stores^ 
&c  are  furnished  by  the  iron  founderies.  The  iron  is 
excellent  for  smelting,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The 
other  manufactures  are  those  of  writing  and  printing 
paper,  fine  chma,  and  black  lace,  which  is  preferred 
by  many  merdiants  even  to  that  of  Brussds  and  Medi- 
lin.  Population  50,000  East  Long.  5<>  31' 42''.  North 
Lat  50*  39"  2S".    See  Rotsdans's  Eurojfean  Commerce. 

LIEGNITZ,  or  Lionitz,  Ugnicwm  in  Latin,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  ancient  towns  of  Silesia.    It  is  the 
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{^icgBiti.  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  KatzbadL  The  palace  within  the  town  is 
aurrounded  with  a  moat  and  high  walL  There  is  here 
a  superb  stone  edifice,  in  which  the  states  of  the  pro- 
vince hold  their  meetings.  The  Catholics  possess  die 
ooll^^iate  church  of  St.  John,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Lutherans  in  lG96 ;  the  church  and  the  convent  of 
the  Benedictines ;  the  church  of  St.  John  Nepomuce- 
nus^  and  the  church  and  the  convent  of  the  Francis- 
cans, and  its  sardens.  The  Lutherans  have  two  parish 
churches.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  and  its  library ; 
and  the  pictures  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe ;  the  Maffaaine  of  Cloths ;  and  the  manu« 
ftctorv  of  vegetable  siQl  of  M.  Schnieber,  are  worthy 
of  bemg  visited.  There  is  also  here  a  college,  an  hos- 
pital, a  royal  and  municipal  school  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg;  and  a  large  academy  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  erected  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  of  both  religions  in  military  exercises.    Liegnita 
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has  manv  fine  promenades.  There  i^  a  ftie  view  Atn 
the  height  of  Goldberg ;  and  at  Wahlstadt,  a  village 
two  leaguea  from  Liegnitz,  there  is  a  convent  of  the  or- 
der  of  St.  Benedict,  which  possesses  very  fine  pictures. 
This  convent  is  built  on  the  spot  wh^re  a  bloody  bat. 
tie  was  fought  against  the  Tartars  in  1241,  when  the 
Duke  of  Liegnits  nerished.  The  kitdien  gardens  of 
Liegnitz  are  very  nmous,  and  firom  diem  are  enxnted 
annually  vegetables  to  the  amount  of  100,000  nx-doU 
lars.  Tnere  is  a  well  frequented  bath  at  Gmnstadt,  or 
Warmbrunnen.  Liegnitz  carries  on  a  canaidaabletEido 
in  doth  and  madder.     Population  7000« 

LIEOU-KI EOU.    See  Loo-Choo. 

LIFE.    See  Physiolooy. 

LIFE-Annuitibs.    See  Amnuitiss. 

LIGHT.  See  the  articles  Absrration,  Achroma- 
tic Tklbscopes,  Botany,  Bornino  In8truic£NT8, 
Chemistry,  Hiat,  Optics,  Photometry,  Polarisa- 
tion,  &C. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATION 
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PLATES  BELONGING  TO  VOLUME  TWELFTH 


OF  TBE 


EDINBURGH  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PLATfiS  CCCXXX.  CCCXXXL  AND  CCCXXXIL  PLATE  CCCXXXVI 

Contain  Tigures  of  Insects  illustrative  of  the  articles    Shews  the  method  of  forming  Bodies  in  Parts  by 
Entomology  and  Insecta.     As  the  names  of  joining  them  with  Glne. 


the  Insects  are  engraven  on  the  Plates^  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  them  here. 


PLATE  CCCXXXIIL 


Represents  various  Mouldings  for  Framing. 


PLATE  CCCXXXVir. 


Shews  the  method  of  forminir  circular  headed  Sash 


Frames  in  circular  Wal 


Lis. 


PLATE  CCCXXXIV.  PLATE  CGCXXXVIII. 

m 

Exfaibite  Forms  of  the  Jointo  of  Doors  and  Shut-    Shews  the  mode  of  constructing  Suin  and  Han4 
ters,  and  of  the  methods  of  hinging  them  to*  ^  Railings* 

gether. 

PLATE  CCCXXXIX, 
PLATE  PCCXXXV. 

Cotitains  farther  Diagrams,  shewing  the  mode  of  coii« 
Shews  tbe  various  Forms  of  Baking  Mouldings.  sttiuctin^  Suirs. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  CCCXL. 


Tflg.  ].  Is  a  Section  of  the  Blast  Fumaoe^  showing 
the  interior  of  the  Furnace  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  part  where  the  blast  is  intro- 
duced. The  dark  stripes  which  appear  on  the 
walls^  are  Vent  Flues  for  the  escape  of  Mois- 
ture,^ which  would  not  get  off  lirom^  such  a 
massive  building  without  injuring  the  walls, 
when  the  heat  is  applied  to  tne  interior. 

Fig.  £.  Is  a  Section  Elevadon,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  one^  Fig.  1.  showing  the  same  interior 
surface  and  the  Dam^itone  d,  over  which  the 
cinder  flows^  while  the  metal  is  retained  by  the 
dam,  tUl  it  is  let  out  ^t  a  hole  «,  on  a  levd 
with  the  bottom  of  the  recess.  T  is  called  the 
Tt/m^stones,  and  forms  a  bridge  over  the  ca- 
nity m  which  the  liquid  cinder  rises,  t  is  the 
TymjhplaU,  to  ffive  the  stone  ^;reater  firmness, 
as  e  is  to  Uie  Sam-itane,  which  is  called  the 
Dam-plaie.  See  the  Tymp-plate  and  Dam« 
plate,  more  particularly  m  Figs.  6,  7i  and  8. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  Plan  at  the  Level  na,  Fig.  1.  and  S^and 
PP.  Fiff.  1.  a  Plan  at  the  part  to  whidi  it  joins. 
The  li^t-shaded  squares  are  pillars  of  brick, 
constituting  a  false  bottom,  on  whidi  the 
hearth  rests,  the  cavities  underneath  being  fbr 
the  escape  of  vapour,  at  the  apertures  m  and 
It  in  Figs.  4.  and  5. 

Fig.  4«  Is  a  Pbin  across  the  aperture  where  the  blast 
is  introduced,  in  which  the  Blast-pipes  are 
seen.  Although  we  have  not  before  alluded 
to  two  pipes,  we  now  observe,  that  it  is  only 
sometimes  resorted  to,  the  single  pipe  being 
much  more  common. 

Fig.  5.  Is  a  Plan  at  the  bottom  of  the  recess  D,  show^ 
ing  the  Vent  Flues  in  Uie  Piers,  and  the  Hole 
9  tor  the  outlet  of  the  Metal,  seen  also  in  the 
Dam-stone,  Figs.  9.  and  10. 

Figs.  6,  7.  Represent  Uie  Tymp -plates. 

Fig.  8.  Representa  the  Dam*plate. 

Figs.  9,  10.  Represent  the  Dam-stone. 

Fig.  11.  Is  a  Side  View  of  the  large  Crow,  in  which 
the  Blast-pipe  is  inserted.  The  end  of  this 
iron  is  defended,  from  the  immediate  action  of 
the  fire,  by  covering  it  from  time  to  time  with 
stiff  fire  day. 

Figs.  12,  13,  14.  Are  difimnt  Nose-pipes  to  fit  tho 
Blast-pipe. 

Fig.  15.  An  £nd  View  of  the  same. 

Fig.  16.  Is  an  Elevation  and  Section  of  a  Refining 
or  Run-out  Furnace. 

Fig.  17.  The  Plan  of  the  Refining  Furnace. 

Fig.  18.  Is  an  Elevation  and  Section  of  the  Pbddly 
Furnace. 

Fig.  >9.  Is  a  Phm  of  die  PuddUng  Furnace. 

Fig.  20.  Represents  the  Rollers  between  which  the 
Flat  Bars  are  formed. 

Ffg.  1^1.  Is  a  Section  of  the  Rollers. 

Fig.  28.  Representa  the  BoUen  fiir  Square  Bars. 


PLATE  GCCXLI. 

Figs.  1,  S,  S,  4,  5.  Are  Diagrams  illustrative  of  the 
Theory  and  Construction  of  the ''^  *' * 

fL 


Fig.  6.  Represents  the  Simple  Kaleid 

Fig.  7*  Represents  the  Compound  or  Telescopic  Ks* 


oeoope. 
Telesc 


Leni 

leiaoscope. 
Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Pofyangitlar  Kaleidoscope,  is 

constructed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  London. 
Fig.  9.  Represents  the  method  of  projectinff  the  Pte> 

tures  of  the  Kaleidoscope  upon  a  ytalXL 

This  Viate  contains  also  m  View  of  the  Gvest 
Mammoth's  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

The  fbllowkig  is  an  applanation  of  the  Letten 
of  Reference: 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

IS. 
18. 

14. 

16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

SO. 
SI. 


28. 
84. 
25. 


26, 

S7. 
S8. 

S9. 
80. 


Month. 

Indian  mummy. 
Right  hand  chamber. 
Mountam  room;  the  entrance  is  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Little  room,  with  a  spring  and  twopiti. 
Springs. 
Send  room. 

Part  of  the  haunted  roonu 
Sickroom. 
Haunted  roam. 
SpringKi 
Fiorn  room. 

Pit  100  feet  dem,  and  water,  falling  se. 
veral  hundred  reet 

Part  <^the  deserted  chambef,  whidi  runs 
under  the  salt  rooms. 
Deserted  chamber. 

This  room  runs  under  the  deserted 
chamber. 

A  large  spring  falls  several  hundred  feet 
Gkuber  salts  (sulphate  of  Soda)  found 
here. 

Mockason  room. 

A  large  room  or  pit  above  50  feeVdeep. 
Salta. 

Ground  room. 
Basket  roona. 
Sembin's  room. 

Weeping  willow.  This  room  runs  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  returns  ta 
the  same  place.     « 

Two  springs  in  two  large  sink  holes. 
Beekman's  room. 
Miller's  room. 
Hell's  gate. 

Devil's  chamber,  supposed  to  be  ten 
miles  from  thesumtL 


PLATE  CCCXLIL 


Fig.  1.  Represents  the  external  form  of  an  Afgand's 

Lamp. 
Fig.  2.  Shews  a  Section  of  die  part  called  the  Burner 

whidi^  oontaina  the 


Fig.  8.  Represents  Dr.  St  Oaire'aHjrdrotttaticLanip 
as  improved  by  Mr.  Keir  of  Birmin^iam,  for 


the  purpose  of  keeping  the  oil  alwaya  at  the 

same  hei^t 
Fig.  4.  Exhibitt  the  Statical  Lamp  of  M.  EddcranU 

for  the  same  purpose. 
Fig.  6.  Showa  the  BieduBUOil  Lamp  of  Cerod. 
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Pig.  &  ts  B  Plan  of  die  Double  Pump  in  Fig.  5.  PLATE  CCCXLIV, 

Fig.  7.  Is  an  Elevation  of  the  Double  Pump. 

Fig.  8.  and  9.  Represent  the  Patent  Street  Lamp  of    Rtopresent^  a  Flan  of  a  Residence  in  the  modem  atjrit 

Lord  Cochrane.  cf  Landscape  Gardening. 

Fig.  9.  Shows  it  ia  the  act  of  being  deaned  and 

trimmed.  PLATE  CCCXLV. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  Automaton  Lamp  invented  by 

Mr.  Porter,  who  took  a  patent  for  it  in  1804.      Fig-  L  I<  «  Phifile  of  a  corapTete  Rendenoe  in  the 
Fig.  11.  Rq>re8ento  Cardan's  Lamp  or  Fountain  Ro-  Geometric  Style,  the  Trees  supposed  to  be  of 

15  years  growth. 
Fig.  2;  Is  a  Ph£le  of  a  complete  RSesidenoe  in  the 
modem  style  of  laying  out  Grounds.  ^ 


servoir. 


PLATE  CCCXLin. 


PLATE  CCCXLVI. 


Rqpresents  a  Plan  of  a  Residence  in  the  ancient  or 

geometric  style  of  Gardening.  Is  the  Working  Pku  to  Plate  CCCXLIV. 


END  OF  Volume  twelfth. 
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